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The  Next  Presidency. 

It  is  a  rare  week — in  truth  it  is  a  rare  day — in  which 
somewhere  in  the  country  somebody  does  not  openly  or 
by  inference  reveal  himself  "receptive"  for  the  presi- 
dential office.  Men  who  regard  themselves  as  fit  for  this 
great  post  appear  rather  more  plentiful  than  black- 
berries. It  seems  a  proper  time  again  to  set  forth  the 
special  requirements  of  this  special  time. 

We  are  in  mid-stream  of  great  events  at  home  and 
abroad.  Our  political,  industrial,  and  domestic  condi- 
tions are  in  process  of  remaking.  In  relation  to  our 
home  affairs  there  is  need  at  the  helm  of  state  of  a  calm, 
wise,  restrained,  stabilizing  hand.  It  is  no  time  for  a 
professional  reformer,  for  there  are  unofficial  reformers 
enough  to  enforce  a  hot  pace  in  our  affairs.  It  is  no 
time  for  a  mere  soldier,  since  military  leadership  and 
military  ideas  are  the  very  last  of  our  needs.  It  is  no 
time  for  a  politician,  in  the  narrow  sense,  for  our  prob- 
lems transcend  the  ordinary  considerations  of  politics. 
It  is  no  time  for  a  theorist,  an  emotionalist,  a  reckless 
genius,  a  man  untried  and  inexpert. 

In  the  sphere  of  our  relations  with  the  world  at  large 
there  are  problems  of  equal  if  not  of  greater  portent. 
We  have  emerged  from  our  traditional  detachment: 
we  may  no  longer  with  propriety  or  safety  proceed  upon 
the  theory  of  domestic  self-sufficiency.  For  good  or 
evil,  as  related  to  other  countries  and  to  our  own,  we 


must  have  part  and  share  in  world  affairs.  All  this 
calls  for  breadth  of  vision,  for  world  knowledge,  world 
sympathy,  and  for  what  we  may  style  world  wisdom. 
Furthermore  the  country  is  weary,  and  with  reason,  of 
national  policies  founded  in  the  old-time  calculations  of 
politics.  There  has  come  an  era  when  considerations 
new,  when  considerations  large,  when  considerations  of 
universal  import  must  weigh  down  the  balance  as 
against  the  trivialities  that  have  played  too  large  a  part 
in  the  making  of  measures  and  in  the  selection  of  men. 

It  is  plain  that  the  need  of  the  time  is  for  broad 
understanding  of  conditions  at  home  and  abroad  as  they 
stand  related  to  each  other,  for  knowledge  of  world 
economics,  above  all  for  calmness,  poise,  judgment,  im- 
personalism.  No  man  who  does  not  measure  up  to  these 
requirements  should  be  thought  of  by  any  political 
party  in  connection  with  the  presidential  office.  True, 
men  qualified  under  the  special  requirements  of  the  time 
are  rare,  but  the  search  is  not  hopeless  if  the  public 
eye  can  be  held  steadily  apart  from  trivial  and  personal 
motives. 

Old-time  theories  of  availability  are  unworthy  of  a 
moment's  consideration  in  the  existing  crisis.  It  is  a 
time  when  availability  lies  in  fitness,  and  in  nothing 
else.  It  is  an  impropriety — a  rank  impertinence — to 
intrude  upon  a  situation  so  momentous  the  arguments 
that  have  had  weight  and  forces  in  the  politics  of 
lesser  times  and  lesser  occasions. 


Senator  Johnson  and  the  Presidency. 

A  time  has  come  for  plain  speaking  in  respect  of  the 
presidential  aspirations  of  Senator  Hiram  Johnson. 
The  country  is  entitled  to  know  how  Mr.  Johnson  is 
regarded  by  thoughtful  men  who  have  had  close  ob- 
servation of  the  man  and  of  his  public  career. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  not  without  very  considerable  gifts. 
He  has  an  impressive  personality.  He  is  fairly  educated 
in  both  the  academic  and  professional  sense.  He  is  a 
lawyer  who  in  some  twenty  years  of  professional  ex- 
perience specialized  in  criminal  practice.  He  is  a  com- 
manding public  speaker,  especially  strong  in  appeal  to 
the  sentimental  and  emotional  side  of  human  nature. 
He  has  what  the  Methodists  style  the  gift  of  unction, 
with  the  actor's  art  of  making  the  most  of  it.  He 
achieves  notable  successes  in  swaying  masses  of  men — 
and  still  greater  masses  of  women — to  acceptance  of 
his  presentments. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  one  fine  personal  quality — the 
quality  of  courage.  Where  men  of  equal  or  better 
mind  tread  softly,  he  marches  boldly.  In  the  language 
of  the  street  he  is  a  "fighter,"  a  man  of  exceptional 
hardihood,  a  man  unafraid.  In  whatever  cause  or 
service  he  enlists  he  brings  the  forces  of  energy  and 
hardihood  and  invariably  the  appearance  of  moral  con- 
viction. And  to  these  temperamental  qualities  he  adds 
the  organizing  mind.  Nobody  understands  better  the 
mechanism  of  practical  politics — how  to  create  a  political 
machine  and  how  to  keep  it  in  operation.  And  in 
political  organization  and  management  nobody  is  less 
scrupulous.  Always  preaching  virtue,  forever  professr 
ing  purity,  he  misses  no  trick  in  the  gamut  of  political 
chicane.  Professedly  champion  of  government  by  the 
people,  he  is  in  practice  the  most  thoroughgoing  of 
political  autocrats.  A  professed  reformer,  he  estab- 
lished in  California  a  political  dictatorship  which  has 
scarcely  been  matched  in  the  political  history  of  the 
country.  And,  still  prating  of  political  virtue,  he  sus- 
tained his  power  by  all  the  arts  known  to  those  who 
make  traffic  of  the  "game." 

Except  in  his  very  recent  senatorial  service  Mr. 
Johnson's  whole  life  has  been  in  California  and  his 
activities  have  been  limited  locally.  He  has  had  no 
experience,  no  association,  no  identification  of  any  kind 
with  broad  interests.  Likewise  his  executive  experience 
has  been  circumscribed,  consisting  of  one  term  and  part 
of  another  in  the  California  governorship.     The  kind 


of  professional  practice  in  which  he  has  engaged  has 
not  brought  him  into  connection  with  large  affairs, 
and  he  has  had  no  experience  of  any  kind  with  business 
or  other  subjects  of  economic  relationship.  If  his 
studies  or  his  propensity  have  ever  been  directed  toward 
international  interests,  he  has  never  betrayed  the  first 
evidence  of  it.  His  official  utterances  and  his  public 
addresses  have  uniformly  dealt  only  with  domestic 
matters  and  with  personalites — mainly  the  latter. 

Mr.  Johnson's  genius  is  essentially  destructive.  His 
power  lies  in  breaking  something  down — in  denouncing 
somebody.  Even  where  his  projects  are  nominally  con- 
structive the  forces  brought  to  their  support  are  always 
barbed  with  malice.  Nobody  who  has  followed  Mr. 
Johnson's  career  in  the  spirit  of  judicial  appraisement 
can  easily  conceive  of  him  advocating  an  impersonal 
cause  or  of  action  free  from  rancor  of  personal 
feeling.  And  as  little  might  he  be  conceived  as  pro- 
ceeding calmly  under  the  inspirations  of  reason,  in  good 
nature,  and  with  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others. 

Not  by  temperament,  not  by  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence, not  by  habit  of  self-command,  not  by  powers  of 
constructive  reasoning,  not  by  the  habitual  restraints 
which  mark  the  man  of  real  power,  not  by  character 
— not  by  any  of  these — is  Hiram  Johnson  qualified  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 


Colonel  House. 

Current  reports  of  a  break  in  the  relations  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Colonel  House  are  not  authoritative ; 
none  the  less  there  are  circumstances  tending  to  accredit 
them.  It  was  observed  in  the  closing  weeks  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  sojourn  in  Paris  that  he  saw  little  or  nothing 
of  Colonel  House,  whereas  previously  they  had  been  in 
almost  daily  communication.  It  did  not  escape  notice 
that  upon  his  return  to  America  Colonel  House  did 
not  visit  the  President  at  Washington;  and  it  has 
further  been  noticed  that  there  has  been  no  com- 
munication— at  least  public  communication — between 
the  two  men  since  Mr.  Wilson's  return,  broken  in  health, 
from  his  speaking  tour  last  September.  Thus  while 
nobody  may  say  with  assurance  that  there  has  been  a 
break,  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that  there  is 
fact  behind  current  gossip. 

In  his  strictly  domestic  friendship  with  Mr.  Wilson 
Colonel  House  has  probably  served  a  good  purpose. 
Close  observers  are  frank  to  say  that  he  has  kept 
the  President  from  many  extreme  and  hazardous 
courses.  He  is  a  man  of  practical  judgment,  and  prac- 
tical counsels  have  been  very  much  needed  in  the  White 
House  this  past  seven  years.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  Colonel  House  has  been  a  controlling  influence 
with  Mr.  Wilson;  probably  he  has  been  merely  a  brake 
upon  a  visionary  and  opinionated  man  who  lives  apart 
from  ordinary  associations  and  who  has,  excepting  in 
his  relations  with  Colonel  House,  rejected  information 
and  advice. 

It  is  none  the  less  to  be  said  that  the  President  has 
made  illegitimate  use  of  Colonel  House  as  a  "personal 
representative."  Our  system,  inferential!)-  if  not  p^i- 
tively,  has  no  place  for  unofficial  agents  of  exec 
authority.  The  Constitution  provides  for  official  repre- 
sentatives in  the  executive  sphere  to  be  nominated  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  For  the 
President  to  commit  executive  authority  to  a  man  not 
officially  nominated  and  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate  is 
an  obvious  evasion  of  the  fundamental  law,  therefore 
an  impropriety  and  an  impertinence.  In  so  far  as 
Colonel  House  has  gone  up  and  down  the  world  speak- 
ing directly  in  the  name  of  the  President,  thus  putting 
our  official  foreign  representatives  in  subordination  and 
contempt,  he  has  transcended  the  plain  limits  of  pro- 
priety and  legality.  For  this  Mr.  Wilson  is  rather  more 
subject  to  blame  than  Colonel  House,  although  the  latter 
may  not  be  wholly  justified. 

The  precedent  established  in  Mr.   \Y 
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merit  of  Colonel  House  in  public  negotations  is 
a  bad  one.  It  is  an  intrusion  which  Mr.  Wilson 
had  no  right  to  make.  The  public  business,  particu- 
larly in  our  foreign  relations,  should  be  conducted 
by  men  officially  commissioned  and  it  may  not  properly 
be  conducted  by  anybody  else.  The  record  sufficiently 
demonstrates  the  mischiefs  which  may  result  from 
irregular  and  irresponsible  dealing  with  other  countries. 
Ex-Governor  Lind  of  Minnesota,  sent  by  the  President 
unofficially7  in  supersedence  of  our  ambassador  to 
Mexico  to  treat  with  President  Huerta,  acted  the  part 
of  a  jackass  or  something  worse  and  promoted  a  mess 
which  still  grows  in  enormity.  Dr.  Bayard  Hale,  sent 
by  Mr.  Wilson  to  treat  with  Carranza  and  Villa,  like- 
wise promoted  incalculable  mischiefs  and  proved  in 
the  end  a  paid  agent  of  imperial  Germany.  Then 
there  was  the  unspeakable  Bullit,  the  unspeakable 
Steffens,  and  the  barely  speakable  Hapgood — all  tending 
by  dubious  activities  to  confusion  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions and  to  discredit  our  diplomacy.  We  shall,  let 
us  hope,  have  no  more  of  this  sort  of  thing. 


ical  reasons.  So  far  from  falling  in  with  the  Presi- 
dent's ideas,  Baruch  put  himself,  in  his  personal  talks. 
with  many  other  Democrats  who  are  of  a  mind  to  take 
the  whole  treaty  conference  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
President,  make  the  best  compromise  possible,  and  thus 
secure  a  formal  peace. 


Editorial  Notes. 
While  Secretary  Daniels  is  very  much  of  a  chump, 
he  still  lacks  something  of  being  a  complete  fool.  In- 
stead of  attempting,  as  many  expected,  to  discipline 
Admiral  Sims  for  his  criticism  of  the  award  of  decora- 
tions, he  has  discreetly  declared  his  assignments  to  be 
"tentative"  and  resubmitted  the  whole  matter  to  a  board 
of  naval  officers.  In  other  word  he  has  backed  down, 
turned-tail,  crawfished.  This  would  be  humiliating  in 
the  extreme  to  a  man  of  delicate  sensibilities,  but  it  has 
not  shaken  the  poise  of  Mr.  Daniels,  who  even  in  abject 
surrender  appears  not  to  have  discovered  that  he  has 
put  himself  in  a  contemptible  attitude.  It  has  been 
widely  assumed  that  Admiral  Sims — and  little  to  his 
credit — gave  to  the  public  his  letter  declining  to  accept 
Secretary  Daniels'  award  to  himself  and  in  criticism  of 
the  whole  procedure.  But  this  appears  not  to  be 
the  fact.  Sims  sent  copies  of  his  letter  to  several 
officers  who  had  been  deprived  of  awards  through  the 
action  of  Mr.  Daniels,  and  it  w-as  one  of  these  copies 
that  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Washington  Post,  by 
which  the  original  publication  was  made. 


It  is  common  belief  at  Washington  that  the  good  rela- 
tions hitherto  existing  between  the  President  and  Her- 
bert Hoover  have  been  broken  in  connection  with  the 
treaty  contention.  Gossip  has  it  that  Hoover  wrote  to 
the  President  a  rather  sharp  letter  criticizing  the  delay 
in  treaty  ratification,  among  other  things  declaring  that 
his  (the  President's)  obstinacy  would  cost  Europe 
heavily  in  the  period  of  reconstruction.  Thus  one  by 
one  the  supporters  of  unqualified  ratification  are 
dropping  out.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  President's  grip  on 
his  followers  is  being  shaken  loose.  Xone  the  less  he 
has  some  powerful  cards  up  his  sleeve.  It  may  be  re- 
called that  two  or  three  weeks  back  there  appeared  in 
these  columns  an  extraordinary  list  of  vacancies  in 
Federal  service,  ranging  down  from  cabinet  posts, 
waiting  to  be  filled  by  executive  nomination.  While 
this  patronage  is  of  no  particular  value  in  the  treaty 
fight,  it  will  be  of  tremendous  potency  as  the  date  of 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  draws  near. 


While  exposure  of  Secretary  Daniels'  chicanery  in 
the  matter  of  so  revising  the  recommendations  of  the 
naval  board  as  to  favor  his  friends  and  slight  others 
who  had  incurred  his  royal  displeasure  would  have 
come  in  time,  the  immediate  publication  was  the  product 
of  a  private  grouch.  It  is  a  case  where  the  cause  of 
truth  was  served  by  a  personal  grudge  on  the  part  of  the 
McLean  family ;  and  its  beginning  was  in  a  controversy 
between  Mrs.  George  Dewey — widow  of  the  admiral 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Wash  McLean — and  other 
members  of  the  McLean  family.  Daniels  gave  counsel 
and  support  to  Mrs.  Dewey's  claim  for  a  large  share 
of  Wash  McLean's  estate  on  the  ground  that  the  old 
man  had  robbed  her  while  he  was  acting  as  her  trustee. 
This  angered  the  other  McLeans,  among  them  Edward 
McLean,  publisher  of  the  Washington  Post;  and  this 
no  doubt  was  the  motive  which  led  the  Post  to  root  up 
the  facts  of  Daniels'  action  in  the  matter  of  the  awards 
and  to  give  them  to  the  public  in  impressive  form. 


The  notion  that  Barney  Baruch  has  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  President  to  act  for  him  in  pending  differ- 
ences between  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Senate  in  the  matter 
of  the  treaty  is  not  credited  by  inside  observers  at 
Washington.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  asserted  that  in- 
stead of  the  President's  attempting  to  use  Baruch, 
Baruch  attempted  to  influence  the  President  to  the 
end  of  bringing  about  a  compromise  and  thus  securing 
an  early  peace.  It  is  believed  that  the  financial  interests 
with  which  Baruch  is  identified  are  suffering  from 
delay  and  that  it  was  with  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
early  settlement  that  he  (Baruch)  discussed  the  situa- 
tion with  the  President.  It  is  true  that  Baruch  saw 
Mr.  Wilson  last  week  and  talked  with  him  for  an  hour 
— a  favor  that  has  not  been  granted  to  any  member  of 
the  cabinet.  Secretary  Lansing,  for  example,  has  not 
been  able  to  see  Mr.  Wilson  even  for  a  moment  since 
his  return  from  the  West  on  September  29th.  But 
Baruch  rame  from  the  interview  amazed  and  uncom- 
fortable. In  talks  with  senators  and  others  he  declared 
President  was  in  even  more  stubborn  mood 
.1  and  that  he  had  refused  absolutely  to  con- 
\rvuments  urging  the  necessity  for  some  sort 
ratification   for   business    as    well    as  polit- 


The  net  operating  income  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country-  under  government  possession  and  control  for 
the  month  of  October  was  $76,397,213,  as  compared 
with  5102.700,478  in  October,  1917.  For  ten  months 
ended  with  October  last  the  decrease  as  compared  with 
1917  was  from  $833,543,384  to  S481,0S2,531.  The  gov- 
ernment's loss  is  not  the  decrease  in  earnings,  but  the 
deficiency  of  the  earnings  below  the  guaranteed  stand- 
ard rental  for  the  use  of  the  property,  and  that  will 
approximate  $300,000,000  for  the  year.  Thus  the  roads 
under  government  management  are  losing  pretty  close 
to  a  million  dollars  per  day. 


In  the  notice  served  upon  Congress  by  organized 
labor  that  if  certain  legislation  relative  to  the  railroads 
be  enacted  it  will  revolt  en  masse  we  have  fresh  proof 
that  the  spirit  of  arrogance  still  dominates  unionistic 
councils.  Organized  labor  still  assumes  for  itself  the 
right  to  dictate  action  of  Congress.  Obviously  this 
issue  has  got  to  be  fought  out  first  or  last.  It  can  not 
be  consented  that  any  group  or  association  of  persons 
or  interests  may  say  to  Congress  what  it  may  or  may 
not  do.  If  organized  labor  or  any  other  group  or  in- 
terest may  control  legislation  by  threats  and  challenges, 
then  that  group  or  association  is  master  and  Congress 
a  mere  subordinate  factor  in  affairs.  The  sooner  the 
issue  thus  presented  shall  be  fought  out  the  better. 
Is  this  country  in  its  public  affairs  ruled  by  its  consti- 
tuted authorities,  or  is  it  ruled  by  the  labor  unions  ?  Let 
the  matter  come  to  a  tryout — let  us  know  under  which 
king,  Bezonian !  . 

Now  it  appears  that  the  United  States  can  not  operate 
passenger  ships  successfully  on  the  high  seas  because 
of  prohibition.  The  greater  volume  of  travel  will  surely 
seek  ships  not  subject  to  restrictions  embodied  in  our 
domestic  laws.  The  practical  significance  of  this  situa- 
tion is  that  the  Atlantic  passenger  trade  will  be  en- 
grossed by  European  ships — British  mainly — and  that 
transpacific  traffic  will  go  to  the  Japanese.  Thus,  jusl 
as  we  seem  to  be  in  a  position  to  reach  out  into  new- 
fields  of  international  enterprise  comes  our  domestic 
regulations  to  thwart  and  break  us  down.  What  with 
the  La  Follette  law  on  the  one  hand  and  with  prohi- 
bition on  the  other,  American  commerce  on  the  high 
seas  stands  with  both  hands  bound  behind  its  back. 


The  State  Department  declares  that  "If  Jenkins  is 
jailed  again"  dire  things  may  be  expected.  If  Jenkins 
is  jailed  again?  So  far  as  the  Mexican  government  is 
concerned,  Jenkins  is  still  "jailed."  His  release  from 
jail  was  brought  about  by  uninvited  action  on  the  part 
of  an  American  citizen  in  Mexico  who  put  up  a  bail 
bond.  The  Mexican  government  did  not  release  Jenkins 
and  evidently  had  no  intention  of  doing  it;  therefore 
the  Mexican  government  is  subject  to  whatever  resent- 
ment the  Washington  government  may  hold  on  the 
score  of  his  imprisonment.  Theoretically  Jenkins  is 
still  "jailed."  


named.  Practical  men  are  unanimous  in  the  judgment 
that  unless  some  provision  shall  be  made,  other  than 
existing  law,  the  roads  relieved  from  government  sup- 
port will  go  bankrupt  within  a  brief  time.  General  costs 
of  operation,  including  the  great  boost  in  wages,  has 
established  a  condition  which  existing  freight  and 
passenger  rates  will  not  support.  Obviously  legisla- 
tion must  be  provided  that  will  enable  the  roads  to 
earn  a  living;  and  it  is  almost  as  imperative  that 
their  credit  shall  be  so  established  that  they  may 
find  means  in  the  money  markets  for  needed  betterments 
and  extensions.  The  President  has  given  Congress  fair 
warning  and  has  put  the  case  in  its  hand.  Now  it  is  up 
to  Congress  to  go  at  the  job  both  earnestly  and 
promptly.  Paralysis  or  even  serious  embarrassment  of 
the  transportation  system  of  the  country  would  surely 
react  in  universal  hardship  and  probably  bring  on  a 
panic.  The  situation  therefore  is  one  not  to  be  paltered 
with. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


President  Wilson  has  not  merely  pledged  return  of 
the  railroads  to  private  ownership  on  March  1st;  he  has 
definitelv    ordered    the    return,    effective    on    the    date 


Mexico — A  Tale  of  Two  Commanders. 

Santa  Monica,  December  21,  1919. 

Editor  Argonaut — Sir:  I  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
write  you  another  letter  concerning  our  relations  with  Mexico, 
for  the  situation  there  is  so  humiliating  that  even  laymen 
should  shoulder  arms  and  reinforce  the  good  editorial  work 
such  as  the  Argonaut  is  doing  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people.  This  morning's  papers  carry'  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch announcing  that  Secretary  Daniels  (the  same  naval  official 
who.  during  the  landing  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1913  ordered  Ad- 
miral Mayo  with  his  battleships  to  back  away  from  Tampico 
and  leave  2200  helpless  Americans — largely  women  and  chil- 
dren— at  the  mercy  of  an  infuriated  Mexican  mob)  is  urging 
now  that  Secretary'  Lansing — of  all  the  scrappers — "take  ap- 
propriate action"  to  secure  the  release  or  prompt  trial  of  two 
American  bluejackets  who  have  been  held  in  jail  in  Mazatlan. 
Mexico,  since  November  12th,  or  about  forty  days ;  the  charge 
against  them  being  an  ordinary  street  fight — in  other  words 
for  striking  a  Mexican,  probably  some  impudent  peon  who. 
seeing  they  were  Americans,  made  free  to  insult  them,  holding 
both  them  and  their  uniform  in  utter  contempt. 

According  to  Mexican  "law"  no  man  can  be  held  in  con- 
finement more  than  seventy-two  hours  without  a  trial  in  order 
to  establish  a  true  bill  against  him  if  the  facts  warrant,  or 
to  release  him  if  nothing  is  proved.  But  the  attitude  of  our 
government  towards  Mexico  during  the  past  few  years  has 
been  so  supine  and  so  devoid  of  even  a  trace  of  common 
sense,  in  short  so  idiotic,  that  even  the  Mexicans  themselves 
wonder  in  amazement  at  our  stupidity.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  to  understand  our  governmental  supineness,  and  there- 
fore, in  their  half-smart  way  of  reasoning,  they  see  no  reason 
why  American  citizens  should  not  become  the  common  prey 
of  any  one  bold  enough  to  strike.  Like  all  other  profiteers, 
they  say:  "Well,  getting  is  good,  so  why  should  not  we  get 
ours  also  from  the  crazy  gringo,  and  while  getting  is  easy 
and  before  the  other  fellow  gets  it  all  ?"  They  are  not  really 
to  be  blamed  either,  for  tbe  great  mass  of  the  Mexicans  are 
not  bad  people.  It  is  that  our  government  is  so  easy  and 
ignorant  of  facts  and  of  human  nature.  Therein  lies  the 
blame,  and  will  lie  until  we  put  into  office  men  who  know 
something  besides  phrase-making  and  who  have  some  of  the 
old-fashioned  backbone  that  made  this  country  what  it  is — the 
greatest  nation  on  the  globe. 

So  much  by  way  of  preamble.  What  I  started  out  to  write 
concerns  the  difference  between  two  naval  commanders,  or 
governments,  or  whatever  you  wilL  Here  is  the  story  as 
briefly  told  as  I  can  tell  it:  Some  thirty-five  years  ago,  or 
less.  I  happened  to  be  in  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  and  the  country 
then  was  more  or  less  unsettled  as  it  is  today.  A  British 
warship  anchored  in  the  roadstead  which  serves  as  a  port. 
The  commander  had  orders  to  remain  only  a  few  days.^  His 
time  having  expired,  he  made  ready  to  go,  but  before  weighing 
anchor  he  discovered  that  two  of  his  men  were  in  jail,  pre- 
sumably the  same  "cosy  hostelry"  in  which  our  two  good 
American  tars  are  now  lodged — the  good  boys  who  con- 
stitute our  first  line  of  defense,  who  never  say  "no."  who  are 
always  ready  to  fight  and  to  die  for  their  country,  and  who 
have  made  our  most  glorious  history'-  Immediately  the  Eng- 
lish officer  sent  ashore  to  request  the  release  of  his  men,  at 
the  same  time  offering  to  make  any  reasonable  amends  for 
anv  offense  thev  might  have  committed. 

The  "haughty"  jefe  politico,  by  way  of  reply  to  that  mode- 
rate request,  informed  tbe  commander  that  his  two  tars  had 
committed  the  awful  offense  of  taking  a  few  drinks  of  mescal 
had  inadvertently  slugged  some  insolent  native,  and  had  other- 
wise behaved  as  true  sailors  are  supposed  to  behave  when 
on  shore,  and  that,  grieved  though  he  was.  he  could  not  comply 
with  the  request  The  punctilious  jefe  further  informed  the 
rude  naval  commander  that  "law  was  law"  in  his  lawful  land, 
and  that  whatever  his  personal  desires  might  be — however 
much  his  own  heart  might  bleed  in  declining  such  a  request- 
that  no  exceptions  could  be  made  even  to  an  honorable  naval 
commander,  and  that  the  law  must  be  strictly  and  impartially 
executed. 

The  old  British  salt,  not  so  well  versed  possibly  in  law — 
at  any  rate  Mexican  "law" — replied  that,  in  his  opinion,  two 
or  three  days  in  jail,  coupled  with  the  payment  of  a  reason- 
able fine  (which  he  stood  ready  to  pay)  ought  to  be  sufficient 
atonement  for  a  little  sailor  spree,  and  was  usually  so  ac- 
cepted the  world  over,  that  bis  time  was  up,  and  that  he 
would  thank  the  honorable  jefe  to  release  his  boys  at  once. 
as  he  didn't  wish  to  depart  leaving  them  as  a  burden  on  the 
hospitality  of  the  insistent  jefe. 

It  never  pays  to  argue  with  a  Mexican  official — this  every' 
one  knows  who  knows  anything,  except  our  State  Depart- 
ment. The  jefe  replied,  repeating  that  in  Mexico  "law  was 
law "  that  his  countrv  was  free  and  independent  and  that 
its  officers  fully  realized  the  privileges  of  national  sovereignty, 
and  that  thev  would  administer  the  laws  to  suit  themselves  in 
their  own  inflexible  way.  and  in  their  own  good  time. 

The  British  commander,  who  knew  more  about  the  little 
puffed-up  poohbahs  of  the  south  than  all  our  present  govern- 
mental heads  combined  ever  will  know,  cleared  his  decks  for 
action,  trained  hib  guns  on  the  town,  and  sent  word  to  the 
learned  jefe  that  if  his  men  were  not  delivered  on  board  his 
ship  within  four  hours  he  would  blow  up  the  town,  in  which 
event  the  jefe's  headquarters  would  not  be  an  especial  object 
of  exemption  from  the  flying  shells.  What  do  you  guess  hap- 
pened? 

Mazatlan  is  not  blessed  with  a  harbor:  ships  are  obliged  to 
anchor  out  several  miles,  and  are  reached  by  row-boats  after 
an  hour  or  more  rowing.  Notwithstanding  such  an  unusual 
effort,   the   British   sailors   were   on  board   a   little   ahead   of 


January  3,  1920. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


time,  and  happiness  reigned  ever  afterwards.  And  it  may  be 
remarked  that  thereafter  the  relations  between  England  and 
Mexico  didn't  go  to  smash,  as  Professor  Jordan  on  reading 
this  might  imagine,  but  actually  "picked  up"  after  the  event ; 
And  the  English  are  still  highly  respected  in  Mexico  and  are 
seldom  killed.  When  an  Englishman  happens  to  be  kidnaped 
for  ransom,  which  once  in  a  while  erroneously  happens,  he 
is  always  promptly  released  as  soon  as  they  find  out  that  he 
is  not  an  American,  for  even  the  bandits  have  learned  the 
vast  difference  between  the  protection  accorded  the  English- 
man and  the  neglect  of  the  American  by  their  respective 
governments. 

The  navy  hasn't  men  sufficient  to  man  our  ships  already  in 
commission.  The  officials  are  making  a  frantic  effort — with 
printer's  ink — to  secure  more.  The  English  have  a  larger 
navy  than  ours,  and  they  seem  to  have  plenty  of  men — any 
way  a  larger  percentage  than  we  have.  What  is  the  reason  ? 
They  pay  smaller  wages  than  we  do.  The  commander  of  the 
American  ship  in  Mazatlan,  because  of  no  backbone  in  Wash- 
ington, left  his  two  sailors  in  Mexico.  Administration  officials 
ought  to  understand  the  tale  of  the  two  commanders,  but  they 
will  iot  Our  only  hope  now  is  after  1920  to  elect  officials 
j  will  return  to  the  traditions  and  policies  of  the  fathers. 

H.  H.  Hughes. 


Mr.  'Williams'  "Citation  from  History." 

San  Francisco,  December  23,  1919. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Mr.  Albert  L.  Williams  suggests  that 
the  Mason  and  Slidell  incident  during  the  Civil  War  offers 
a  parallel  with  the  visit  of  De  Valera  to  this  country-  If  Mr. 
Williams  will  read  "The  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States,"  by  Professor  Dunning  of  Columbia  University,  he  will 
find  that  his  citation  from  history  is  a  weak  argument  in  favor 
of  De  Valera's  official  reception  in  various  cities  of  this  coun 
try".  Mason  and  Slidell  were  Confederate  representatives  on 
their  way  to  London  and  Paris.  The  Emperor  of  France 
was  anxious  to  receive  them  and  had  urged  the  British  au- 
thorities to  do  likewise,  a  request  which  was  never  complied 
with.  The  British  ship  on  which  the  Southerners  were  sailing 
was  fired  on  and  the  two  men  taken  prisoners.  It  was  a  rash 
act  on  the  part  of  an  individual  officer,  and  one  which  the 
American  government  hastened  to  remedy.  To  fire  on  a  neu- 
tral flag  would  undoubtedly  bring  a  threat  of  war  from  any 
country ;  but  a  fact  which  is  worthy  of  remembrance  is  that 
the  most  powerful  country  in  the  world  did  not  press  this 
excuse  for  war,  but  actually  stood  between  the  United  States 
and  the  conspiracies  of  Europe  in  the  most  critical  time  of 
American  history.  The  Southerners  were  released  and  in  due 
course  conveyed  to  London  on  a  British  boat,  but  were  told 
upon  their  arrival  that  they  would  not  be  received  by  the  au- 
thorities. 

And  we  have  the  words  of  Viscount  Bryce  to  substantiate 
the  attitude  of  the  British  public.  He  says:  "During  the 
years-  from  1861  to  1865  no  meetings  open  to  the  general 
public  were  (so  far  as  I  can  remember)  ever  held  to  give 
support  to  the  Confederate  cause,  because  it  was  known  that 
in  such  an  open  meeting  no  resolution  adverse  to  the  North 
could  have  been  carried  on  a  vote."  I.  M. 


when  Mr.  Hughes  went  there  to  speak.  Senator  Johnson  felt 
he  had  been  slighted.  But  he  placed  his  own  personal  feelings 
above  those  of  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party.  For  that 
act  he  will  have  to  do  penance. 

The  best  way  for  Senator  Johnson  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  the  party  nationally  is  by  disinterested  service  for  some 
time  to  come.  He  has  already  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a 
leader  in  the  Senate.  In  the  coming  campaign  he  will  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  use  his  splendid  oratorical  abilities  in 
behalf  of  the  Republican  nominee. 

The  Republican  party  can  ill  afford  to  nominate  a  man  for 
President  who,  when  the  power  was  his,  let  his  personal 
"peeve"  stand  in  the  way  of  the  election  of  a  Republican 
President  at  a  time  when  the  country  sorely  needed  a  change 
of  administration. 


PRICES  AND  THE  WAR. 


Admiration  for  a  Political  Gymnast, 

Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  December  24,  1919. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Whatever  one  may  think  of  our 
junior  senator  as  a  statesman,  no  man  with  a  memory'  can 
withhold  profound  admiration  for  his  ability  as  a  political 
gymnast.  Eight  years  ago,  while  running  upon  another  ticket 
for  the  place  second  to  that  at  which  his  growing  ambition 
now  aims,  he  prevented  Californian  Republicans  from  voting 
for  their  candidate  by  a  trick  so  low  as  to  be  repudiated  even 
by  his  superior.  Then  for  four  years  he  devoted  his  talents 
to  the  building  up  of  a  Progressive  state  machine  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people,  while  denouncing  in  the  language  of 
which  he  is  a  past  master  all  Republicans  past,  present,  and 
to  come.  Four  years  ago  he  went  to  Chicago  at  the  head  of 
a  delegation  of  Progressives  to  nominate  a  ticket  which,  as 
he  well  knew,  could  by  no  possibility  be  elected,  but  which 
was  intended  to  defeat  the  Republican  nominees  to  be  named. 
Only  the  good  sense  of  Roosevelt  interfered.  Having  failed 
in  his  delectable  purpose  for  the  time  being,  he  returned  to 
California  and  immediately  began  a  vigorous  campaign  for 
the  Senate  upon  the  Republican  ticket.  Perhaps  no  more  spec- 
tacular somersault  was  ever  attempted  by  an  American  poli- 
tician. As  such  candidate  he  demanded  and,  strange  to  say, 
obtained  control  of  the  entire  campaign  of  that  year,  including 
the  funds.     We  all  remember  the  result. 

In  courts  of  law  there  are  some  facts  which  are  so  evident 
that  they  do  not  require  proof.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
voters  should  not  expect  proof  of  gross  treachery  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Johnson  was  elected  to  the  Senate  by  three  hun- 
dred thousand,  while  Hughes,  for  whom  political  and  personal 
honor  demanded  that  equal  efforts  be  made,  was  defeated  by 
three  thousand.  Yet  we  have,  only  four  years  later,  the 
astonishing  spectacle  of  this  same  man  asking  and  diligently 
seeking  the  presidency  from  the  party  which  received  his  un- 
measured denunciation  a  little  while  ago  and  whose  nominees 
he  twice  did  all  in  his  power  to  defeat. 

One  might  reasonably  assume  that  modesty  or,  lacking  thai 
virtue,  common  decency  would  suggest  to  him  that  at  least  in 
one  campaign  he  devote  his  unquestioned  abilities  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  national  Republican  ticket  before  demanding  that  he 
be  put  at  the  head  of  it.  Or  does  he  imagine  the  people  have 
no  memories?  H.  N.  Morris. 

A  Sample  Anonymous  Letter. 

12.23.19 
Okland 
Mr.  Editor 

I  picked  up  your  paper  to  read  It 

And    I    have    come   to    the   conclusion    that   you    are    either    a 
Bias  fool  or  Else  a  Dirty  Cross  Born  British  Bastrd 
It  would  do  me  good  to  put  such  as  you  out  of  the  way 

a  true  believer  in  Fair  play 
I  loose  my  Pacience  with  such  as  you 


If  it  were  possible  to  silence  the  issue-confusing 
voices  of  the  politically  ambitious,  each  one  with  its 
appeal  to  anger  and  retaliation,  we  should  find  that  the 
problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  by  no  means  so 
complex  as  it  appears.  For  actually  there  are  no  basic- 
ally new  features  in  the  situation.  The  old  features 
have  become  swollen  and  accentuated.  That  is  all. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  holds  the  field,  as  always. 
The  buyer  goes  to  the  lowest  market,  and  the  seller  to 
the  highest.  As  of  old  we  await  the  most  favorable 
moment  for  our  transactions,  and  we  study  the  price 
column  in  the  effort  to  foresee  its  fluctuations.  Not 
even  the  most  rabid  agitator  in  our  midst  would  sell  his 
house  today  for  $5000  if  he  believed  that  he  could  get 
$7000  in  a  month's  time.  The  merchant  withholds  his 
goods  and  the  workman  withholds  his  labor — in  other 
words,  he  strikes — in  the  hope  of  higher  rates.  These 
things  have  always  been  done.  They  will  always  be 
done.  But  they  are  now  being  done  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever  before,  because  the  war  enables  them  to  be  so 
done.  The  gulf  between  supply  and  demand  has  been 
immeasurably  widened.  It  has  brought  new  and  greater 
opportunities  for  the  practice  of  the  old  methods. 

Is  it  surprising  that  there  should  be  a  shortage  of 
commodities  all  over  the  world?  Consider  the  facts. 
For  more  than  four  years  the  whole  of  the  white  world 
has  given  itself  over  unreservedly  to  destruction,  and 
therefore  to  a  complete  cessation  of  construction.  Some 
twenty-five  millions  of  men  have  been  taken  from  field 
and  factory,  that  is  to  say  they  have  ceased  to  make  the 
things  necessary  to  life.  Other  and  unnumbered  millions 
who  stayed  at  home  have  been  compelled  to  devote  all 
their  energies  to  the  military  sustenance  of  their  com- 
rades in  the  field.  For  four  years  we  have  been  spend- 
ing and  not  earning,  destroying  and  not  manufacturing, 
reaping  and  not  sowing,  drawing  checks  on  the  bank 
and  depositing  nothing.  And  now  we  are  consternated 
by  the  discovery  that  there  is  very  little  left,  and  that 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  become  a  whip  for 
our  backs.  How  could  there  be  much  left  after  such  an 
orgy  of  destruction? 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  figures.  They  are  so  vast 
that  they  can  not  be  much  more  than  figures  to  the 
average  mind,  but  at  least  they  help  us  to  understand 
why  there  should  be  a  scarcity  of  all  the  things  that 
men  make;  that  is  to  say  of  all  the  things  that  they 
use.  Let  us  look  first  of  all  at  the  number  of  men  who 
have  been  actually  killed  in  battle,  and  who,  therefore, 
will  never  make  anything  any  more.  Here  are  the 
figures,  as  supplied  by  the  War  Department: 

Russia 1,700,000 

Germanv 1,600,000 

France 1,385,300 

900,000 
800.000 
330,000 
250,000 


"Fruits  Meet  for  Repentance." 
(Minneapolis  Tribune,  December  20th.) 

Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson  of  California  wants  to  be  the 
Republican  party's  nominee  for  President.  He  has  announced 
his  intention  to  make  a  country-wide  speaking  tour  in  behalf 
of  his  own  candidacy.  One  of  his  managers  has  already  been 
in    Minnesota  looking   over  the   field. 

The  time  does  not  seem  ripe  for  Hiram  W.  Johnson  even  to 
expect  such  an  honor  at  the  hands  of  the  Republican  party. 
That  day  may  come,  perhaps  in  four  or  eight  years. 

Before  it  does  come.  Senator  Johnson  will  have  to  atone 
for  certain  things  which  happened  in  California  back  in  1916. 
The  country  has  not  forgotten  that  it  was  this  California  sena- 
tor who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  election  of  a  Republican 
President.  By  almost  a  wave  of  the  hand.  Senator  Johnson 
could  have  insured  the  election  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
over  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  chose  to  do  otherwise,  with  the 
result  that  Hughes  lost  California  by  3836  votes,  while  John- 
son himself  received  a  majority  of  several  hundred  thousand 
for    United    States    senator. 

To  be   sure,   there   were   factional  differences  in    California 


Great  Britain 
Austria 
Italv  .    . 
Turkey  . 

Serbia  and  Montenegro 125,000 

Belgium 102.000 

Roumania 100,000 

Bulgaria 100.000 

United  States 50,280 

Greece 7,000 

Portugal 2,000 

This  is  a  total  of  7,451,580  men  who  were  actually 
killed  in  battle. 

How  many  were  wounded  and  how  many  died  of 
disease?  We  do  not  yet  know  so' far  as  Europe  is  con- 
cerned, but  we  have  the  exact  figures  for  America  and 
we  can  apply  the  same  ratio.  Here  are  the  American 
figures  for  the  whole  war  and  for  all  its  fields : 

Battle  deaths   50,459 

Died  of  disease 58,593 

Died  of  other  causes 7,435 

Wounded 206,025 

Missing 2 

Prisoners 4.4S0 


course  France  was  invaded.  But  so  was  Italy.  Poland. 
Russia,  Serbia,  and  Roumania.  The  French  commis- 
sion on  reparations  has  reported  the  industrial  losses  as 
follows : 

Coal  mines    $    900,000,000 

Metal  industries 2,500,000.000 

Dye  industries   900,000,000 

Textile   industries    4.000,000.000 

Various    industries    1.S00, 000,000 

Baron  du  Marais,  vice-president  of  the  French  eco- 
nomic mission,  says  in  the  Xew  York  Times  that 
4,500,000  acres  of  French  land  have  been  rendered  unfit 
for  immediate  cultivation.  The  result  is  that  in  1920 
France  will  have  to  import  about  $150,000,000  worth  of 
food,  whereas  before  the  war  she  produced  90  per  cent 
of  the  food  that  she  consumed.  America  must  supplv. 
is  already  supplying,  a  large  part  of  that  food.  That 
is  to  say  the  French  are  buying  in  American  markets 
and,  as  usual,  the  demand  regulates  the  price.  France 
has  lost  20,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  as  a  result  of  the 
destruction  of  her  mines.  Her  total  property  war  loss 
is  $20,000,000,000,  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  withdrawal  from  productive  occupations 
of  every  man  of  fighting  age  in  the  country,  and  the 
permanent  withdrawal  by  death  of  nearly  3,000,000. 
If  these  are  the  property  losses  of  France  alone  we  can 
form  for  ourselves  some  approximate  estimates  of  the 
property  losses  of  the  whole  world.  The  whole  world 
must  make  good  those  losses  by  the  combined  processes 
of  industry  and  of  "going  without."  In  the  meantime 
we  must  be  content  with  short  commons.  Obviously  wa 
can  not  eat  our  cake  and  have  it,  too. 

And  now  with  regard  to  finance,  a  recondite  subject, 
and  yet  not  so  very  recondite  when  we  remember  that 
money  is  but  a  convenient  and  unified  designation  foi 
property,  in  other  words  for  the  things  that  are  taken 
out  from  the  soil.  Here  are  the  expenditures  for  the 
chief  belligerents: 

Billions  of 
Dollars. 

Great  Britain  and  Dominions 38 

France .• 26 

United  States   22 

Russia 18 

Italy 13 

Belgium,    Roumania,    Portugal,   Yugo-Slavia. ..    5 

Japan  and  Greece 1 

Germany 39 

Austria-Hungary 21 

Turkey  and  Bulgaria 3 

Grand  total 186    * 

A  very  large  part  of  this  money  was  raised  by  loans. 
That  is  to  say  it  was  delegated  to  the  future.  The 
present  debt  of  the  five  principal  countries  is  as  follows: 

United  States   $25,484,000,000 

Great  Britain    37.700,000,000 

France 36,000.000,000 

Italy 15.000,000,000 

Germany 39.000,000,000 

But  the  proper  way  to  state  a  national  debt  is  in 
terms  of  per  capita  indebtedness.  The  United  States, 
for  example,  has  more  than  twice  the  population  of 
Great  Britain.  With  a  debt  of  equal  size  the  individual 
obligation  would  be  only  one-half.  Here  is  the  per 
capita  debt  of  the  same  countries: 

United  States $236.85 

Great  Britain 819.56 

France 909.00 

Italy 450.86 

Germany 600.00 

That  means  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
France  owes  the  sum  of  $909.  Each  baby  is  born  with 
a  debt  of  $909  around  its  neck. 

Take  the  question  of  debt  from  another  point  of  view, 
that  of  its  relation  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  In 
that  case  the  United  States  owes  10  per  cent,  of  its 
wealth.  Great  Britain  31  per  cent..  France  58  per  cent., 
Italy  62  per  cent.,  and  Germany  48  per  cent. 

Still  another  angle  is  presented  by  a  comparison  of 
the  debt  of  this  war  and  the  wars  of  the  past.  The 
figures  for  America  alone  are  here  given : 

Revolutionarv  War   $        76.7S1.000 

War  of  1S12". 127,041.000 

Mexican  War 63,452.000 

Civil  War    2.674.S15.000 

Great  War 25.484,000,000 

Nearly  all  of  the  Allied  countries  borrowed  money 
from  America,  and  to  the  following  extent : 

Great  Britain   $4,316,000,000 

France 3.047.974.777 

Italy 1,620,992,872 


326,994 


Some  other  armies  must  have  lost  much  more  heavily 
than  did  the  American  armv  with  its  admirable  hvsriene. 


Belgium  . 

Russia 

Czechoslovakia  . 

Greece 

Serbia 

Cuba 


343,445,000 
187,729.750 
55.330.629 
48,236.629 
26.7S0.465 
10,000,000 


But  Great  Britain  is  also  a  creditor  nation.  She  lent 
almost  exactly  the  same  amount  as  the  United  States. 
and  on  less  favorable  terms,  seeing  that  every  cent  of 


But  accepting  the  American  ratio  we  have  a  total  death    the  money  lent  by  the  United  States  was  spent  in  the 
list  of  over  15,000.000  of  men,  and  a  wounded  list  of  [United  States.    That  is  to  say  the  debtor  nations  bought 
over  28.000,000.  but  of  course  the  wounded  list  will  in-    here  whatever  they  needed,  and  the  bills  were  paid  from 
elude  all  those  men  who  were  wounded  on  more  than    the  credits  that  had  been  made  to  them, 
one  occasion.     And  yet   we   wonder  at   a   shortage   of  |      Mr.  W.  P.  Beazell,  writing  in  the  Xew  York  World 
commodities.    How  could  there  be  anything  else?    How    of  December  7th,  said:     "Raphael  Georges  Lew.  te=ti- 
can  there  be  anything  else  for  many  years  to  come?   We  '  fying  recently  before  the  general  counc 
can   not  kill   the   manufacturer   and  at  the   same   time  !  mentary  council  on  trade,  estimated  the  't<  >\ 
have  the  manufactures.  damage   suffered  by   France   during  the    f. 

Xow  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  destruction  of  prop-  |  war'  at  $70,000,000,000.  of  which  $40 
ertv.     We  have  the  figures  for  France   only,   and  of   material  damage  to  property  and  $30,000,0<; 
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war  costs.  Next  year — the  first  during  which  any 
reparation  measures  will  be  possible — the  budget  will 
amount  to  at  least  $5,000,000,000,  part  of  which  will  be 
met  by  taxation  and  part  by  borrowing. 

"France  is  preparing  to  borrow  by  means  of  the  lot- 
tery bond  issue  scheme,  which  was  voted  down  last 
week  in  the  British  Parliament.  The  device  is  an  old 
and  popular  one  in  France,  drawing  each  year  retiring 
bonds  at  bonuses  which  represent  a  substantial  reward 
to  the  holders.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  loan  under 
this  plan  will  be  for  $10,000,000,000. 

"In  Italy  there  seems  every  probability  that  a  forced 
loan  will  yet  have  to  be  resorted  to.  The  proposal  has 
been  brought  up  repeatedly,  one  plan  which  was  worked 
out  in  detail  providing  that  possessions  up  to  $4000 
should  be  exempt,  but  from  that  figure  up  to  $10,000 
they  would  be  subject  to  a  levy  of  5  per  cent,  rising 
gradually  to  40  per  cent,  in  cases  of  fortunes  of  $10,- 
000,000  and  upward. 

"The  forced  loan  has  been  a  nightmare  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  It  has  seemed  so  inevitable  in 
many  cases  that  it  is  in  itself  largely  responsible  for 
the  delay  in  working  out  any  real  plans  for  rehabilita- 
tion." 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show  something  of 
the  fathomless  bog  of  debt  and  shortage  in  which  the 
world  has  been  plunged.  And  yet  there  are  persons 
apparently  intelligent  who  talk  about  profiteering  as  the 
cause  of  our  sorrows,  and  who  point  to  a  few  hoarded 
carloads  of  commodities — enough  to  feed  a  large  city 
for  about  three  minutes — as  the  fons  et  origo  of  our  ills. 
And  there  are  others  with  a  somewhat  similar  mental 
equipment  who  believe  that  the  remedy  "for  nearly  five 
•  workless  years — that  is  to  say  economically  workless — 
is  to  be  found  in  diminishing  the  hours  of  labor.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  such  mental  operations,  but  un- 
fortunately they  are  before  our  eyes. 

The  picture  of  reconstruction  is  a  much  more  pleas- 
ant one,  and  once  more  it  is  supplied  mainly  by  France 
We  may  doubt  if  there  has  been  much  real  reconstruc- 
tion in  the  east  of  Europe,  which  is  still  largely  in  the 
occupation  of  contending  armies.  Transportation  is 
always  a  reliable  index  of  development,  and  so  we  find 
that  France  has  addressed  herself  energetically  to  the 
restoration  of  her  railroads.  The  destruction  of  rail- 
roads amounted  to  945  miles  of  double  tracks  and  463 
miles  of  single  track,  and  already  we  find  that  over  90 
per  cent,  of  this  mileage  has  been  rebuilt.  About  1160 
railroad  bridges  and  tunnels  were  destroyed,  and  588 
of  these  have  been  replaced.  Thirty  thousand  workers 
are  steadily  employed  on  the  work  of  repairing  the 
French  roads  churned  into  ruin  by  the  passage  of  men 
and  guns. 

A  reconstruction  bulletin  issued  by  Brown  Brothers 
&  Co.  of  New  York  gives  us  some  interesting  particulars 
on  the  restoration  of  French  houses.  The  number 
wholly  or  partially  destroyed  was  550,000.  Of  these 
80,000  have  been  temporarily  repaired,  16,225  shelters 
have  been  provided,  and  60,000  shelters  are  under  con- 
struction. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  French 
houses  are  built  of  stone  and  the  work  of  rebuilding 
is  therefore  particularly  slow  and  arduous. 

The  restoration  of  the  agricultural  land  is  difficult. 
sometimes  impossible.  The  soil  is  full  of  iron  and  the 
surface  is  tangled  with  barbed  wire.  It  is  estimated 
that  6950  square  miles  of  tillable  land  were  devastated, 
but  1540  square  miles  are  already  under  some  sort  of 
culture.  The  barbed  wire  has  been  cleared  from  25.000 
acres  and  74,000.000  cubic  yards  of  trench  excavations 
have  been  filled  in. 

Industrial  reconstruction  also  has  gone  on  apace. 
The  official  reports  up  to  September  10.  1919,  show  that 
the  following  factories  have  wholly  or  partly  resumed 
operations : 

Textiles  and  related  industries 124 

Clothing 21 

Food  supplies  41 

Iron  and  steel 51 

Machinery 30 

Chemical  products  and  oils 10 

Building  materials,  glass  works,  sawmills....    69 
Miscellaneous 21 

367 

Of  a  total  of  1986  factories  destroyed  during  the  en- 
tire war  1027  were  again  on  a  productive  basis  by  Sep- 
tember 1,  1919. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  cost  of  all  this  is  enor- 
mous, and  although  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  investment 
cost  and  as  a  credit  against  the  debits  of  the  war,  it 
must  be  a  long  time  before  adequate  returns  can  be 
expected.  At  the  present  time  France  is  spending  about 
$193,000,000  a  month  for  restoration  purposes.  Already 
she  has  spent  about  ten  billion  francs  in  restoration 
work.  The  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  vear 
1919  are  estimated  at  $3,184,000,000,  and  to  this  must  be 
added  $772,000,000  for  pensions,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand  France  will  receive  a  large  sum  from  Germany 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Of  restoration  elsewhere  we  know  practically  nothing. 
It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  much,  if  any,  wheal 
from  the  Ukraine  for  a  long  time  to  come.    That  means 
additional    calls   upon   the   wheat   fields   of   India   and 
America,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  price  of 
wheat  :s  largely  a  determining  factor  in  the  prices  of 
everyth  ng  else.    High  prices  for  wheat  mean  the  extra 
;.  of  lands  to  wheat  culture  and  a  consequent 
.ii     of  land  for  other  crop  purposes  and  for  cattle- 
All  prices  follow  the  prices  of  wheat, 
loubt  we  shall  contiue  to  rave  against  the  profiteer 


because  it  is  humanly  natural  to  rave  against  some  one. 
Profiteering  should  be  punished  like  all  other  crimes, 
but  if  all  profiteering  should  cease  tomorrow  it  would 
not  make  the  difference  of  a  cent  in  the  weekly  bills  of 
the  housekeeper.  The  white  world  for  five  years  has 
been  spending  everything  and  earning  nothing,  con- 
suming everything  and  making  nothing.  What  other 
reason  need  we  look  for?  What  other  remedy  can  there 
be  than  to  earn  and  to  make,  to  dig,  to  delve,  and  to  go 
without?  Sidney  Coeyn. 

San  Francisco,  December  30,  1919. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


A  Forsaken  Garden. 
In  a  coign  of  the  cliff  between  lowland  and  highland, 

At   the  sea-down's   edge  between   windward  and  lee. 
Walled  round  with  rocks  as  an  inland  island, 

The  ghost  of  a  garden  fronts  the  sea. 
A   girdle   of  brushwood   and   thorn   encloses 

The  steep  square  slope  of  the  blossomless  bed 
Where  the  weeds  that  grew  green  from  the  graves  of  its  roses 
Now  lie  dead. 

The  fields  fall   southward,    abrupt   and  broken, 

To  the  low  last  edge  of  the  long  lone  land. 
If  a  step  should  sound  or  a  word  be  spoken, 

Would  a  ghost  not  rise  at  the  strange  guest's  hand  ? 
So  long  have  the  grey  bare  walls  lain  guestless, 

Through  branches  and  briers  if  a  man  make  way, 
He  shall  find  no  life  but  the  sea-wind's,  restless 
Night  and  day. 

The  dense  hard  passage  is  blind  and  stifled 

That  crawls  by  a  track  none  turn  to  climb 
To  the  strait  waste  place  that  the  years  have  rifled 

Of  all  but  the  thorns  that  are  touched  not  of  time. 
The  thorns  he  spares  when  the  rose  is  taken; 

The  rocks   are  left  when  he  wastes  the  plain. 
The  wind  that  wanders,  the  weeds  wind-shaken — 
These  remain. 

Not  a  flower  to  be  pressed  of  the  foot  that  falls  not; 

As  the  heart  of  a  dead  man  the  seed-plots  are  dry ; 
From  the  thicket  of  thorns  whence  the  nightingale  calls  not, 

Could  she  call,  there  were  never  a  rose  to  reply. 
Over  the  meadows  that  blossom  and  wither 

Rings  but  the  note  of  a  sea-bird's  song; 
Only  the  sun  and  the  rain  come  hither 
All  year  long. 

The  sun  burns  sere  and  the  rain  dishevels 
One  gaunt  bleak  blossom  of  scentless  breath. 

Only  the  wind  here  hovers  and  revels 

In  a  round  where  life  seems  barren  as  death. 

Here  there  was  laughing  of  old,  there  was  weeping, 
Haply,  of  lovers  none  ever  will  know, 

Whose  eyes  went  seaward  a  hundred  sleeping 
Years  ago. 

Heart  handfast  in  heart  as  they  stood.  "Look  thither," 

Did  he  whisper?  "look  forth  from  the  flowers  to  the  sea; 

For  the  foam-flowers  endure  when  the  rose-blossoms  wither, 
And  men  that  love  lightly  may  die — but  we?" 

And  the  same  wind  sang  and  the  same  waves  whitened, 
And  or  ever  the  garden's  last  petals  were  shed. 

In  the  lips  that  had  whispered,  the  eyes  that  had  lightened, 
Love  was  dead. 

Or  they  loved  their  life  through,  and  then  went  whither? 

And  were  one  to   the   end — but  what   end   who   knows  ? 
Love  deep  as  the  sea  as  a  rose  must  wither, 

As  the  rose-red  seaweed  that  mocks  the  rose. 
Shall  the  dead  take  thought  for  the  dead  to  love  them? 

What  love  was  ever  as  deep  as  a  grave  ? 
They  are  loveless  now  as  the  grass  above  them 
Or  the  wave. 

All  are  at  one  now,  roses  and  lovers, 

Not  known  of  the  cliffs  and  the  fields  and  the  sea. 
Not  a  breath  of  the  time  that  has  been  hovers 

In  the  air  now  soft  with  a  summer  to  be. 
Not  a  breath  shall  there  sweeten  the  seasons  hereafter 

Of  the  flowers  or  the  lovers  that  laugh  now  or  weep. 
When  as  they  that  are  free  now  of  weeping  and  laughter 
We  shall  sleep. 

Here  death  may  deal  not  again  for  ever ; 

Here  change   may  come   not  till  all  change   end. 
From  the  graves  they  have  made  they  shall  rise  up  never 

Who  have  left  nought  living  to  ravage  and  rend. 
Earth,  stones,  and  thorns  of  the  wild  ground  growing, 

While  the  sun  and  the  rain  live,  these  shall  be ; 
Till  a  last  wind's  breath  upon  all  these  blowing 
Roll  the  sea. 

Till  the  slow  sea  rise  and  the  sheer  cliff  crumble, 
Till  terrace  and  meadow  the  deep  gulfs  drink, 

Till  the  strength  of  the  waves  of  the  high  tides  humble 
The  fields  that  lessen,  the  rocks  that  shrink, 

Here  now  in  his  triumph  where  all  things  falter, 

Stretched  out  on  the  spoils  that  his  own  hand  spread, 

As  a  god  self-slain  on  his  own  strange  altar. 

Death  lies  dead.         — Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


The  gods  were  believed  to  love  the  high  forests  on 
the  mountain  slopes,  and  there  doubtless  they  were  wor- 
shiped, even  as  today.  Every  traveler  must  be  struck 
by  the  secluded  beauty  of  the  ancient  groves  wherein, 
in  the  Far  East,  the  most  famous  temples  are  reared. 
We  may  gather  from  a  story  in  the  "Upanishads"  how 
Satyakama,  the  cowherd,  learned  from  his  solitary  com- 
muning with  the  wilds  some  lessons  of  the  unity  of  man 
with  nature.  His  Guru,  struck  by  the  luminous  gaze 
of  the  lad,  questioned  him,  "You  shine  like  one  who 
knows  God;  who,  then,  has  taught  you?"  and  was  an- 
swered, with  a  radiant  smile,  "Not  man." 

Several  efforts  to  calculate  the  age  of  the  famous 
cedars  of  Lebanon  now  standing  have  been  made  by 
counting  the  rings  in  the  heart  wood  of  those  that  have 
fallen.  These  estimates,  according  to  Professor  A. 
Henry  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sciences  for  Ireland, 
in  an  article  in  Country  Life,  vary  from  2230  years  to 
2500  years,  although  it  may  be  that  they  are  of  slower 
growth  than  the  specimens  tested  in  other  countries. 
The  largest  of  the  cedars  is  thirteen  feet  in  diameter. 


IN  DI VIDU  ALITIES. 


In  speaking  of  a  group  of  prominent  men  of  ad- 
vanced age,  an  observer  says:  Fit  to  fight  at  eight)', 
was  the  motto  of  a  general  of  old.  Full  of  ideas  at 
eighty-one,  for  he  was  born  on  July  11,  1838,  is  the 
shibboleth  of  John  Wanamaker.  He  is  down  at  the 
store  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  as  early  as  any- 
body in  the  mornings,  and  when  he  arrives  business 
proceeds  apace. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  editor  of  the  Outlook  and  a 
leader  in  the  intellectual  development  of  this  country, 
is  slight  in  frame  at  eighty-four,  but  every  day  he  is  at 
his  editorial  duties.  He  had  filled  out  a  life  Complete 
with  progress  and  stirring  incidents  as  a  clergyman  and 
the  pastor  of  Old  Plymouth  Church,  then  took  unto 
himself  a  new  theology  and  a  new  lease  of  life  when 
far  beyond  mid-channel. 

Gilbert  Miller,  the  son  of  Henry  Miller,  the  Ameri- 
can actor,  is  making  a  reputation  in  England  as  a  pro- 
ducing manager.  He  is  in  his  early  thirties.  He  was 
a  stage  child,  but  when  he  grew  up  it  became  apparent 
that  fame  did  not  lie  in  that  quarter  for  him.  He  de- 
veloped an  interest  in  his  father's  producing  ventures, 
and  through  that  became  actively  interested  in  the  pro- 
gressive tendencies  in  the  theatre. 

There  is  no  way,  except  to  guess,  of  learning  the  age 
of  Senator  Kenneth  McKellar,  "bachelor  and  lawyer," 
as  he  clasifies  himself  in  the  Congressional  Directory, 
and  in  which  volume  there  is  a  total  dearth  of  dates  of 
a  personal  nature.  Even  the  year  of  his  graduation 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  is  not  given.  Possibly  he 
is  fifty.  He  looks  no  younger  than  Senator  William  E. 
Borah  of  Idaho — who  is  fifty-four — and  enough  like 
him  to  be  his  twin  brother.  But  he  is  taller  and 
slimmer  than  Borah. 

Lord  Grey,  the  British  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  in  coming  to  the  United  States,  made  only  the 
third  trip  out  of  England  since  his  birth.  While  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs  in  the  Asquith  cabinet  in  1914 
Lord  Grey  boasted  that  he  had  never  spent  an  entire 
week  out  of  England  in  his  life.  Twice  he  has  been 
to  France,  once  in  1900  for  an  exposition  at  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  morning  and  left  at  night;  and 
a  second  time  when  he  was  compelled  to  be  present  at 
an  official  visit  of  King  George  to  Paris. 

A  French  critic  who  complained  of  the  hasty  com- 
position and  lack  of  fine  writing  among  his  compatriots 
drew  from  M.  Pierre  Louys,  the  author  of  "La  Femme 
et  le  Pantin,"  a  pained  and  precise  denial  of  the  charge. 
M.  Louys,  who  has  not  published  anything  in  several 
years,  says  that  he  has  been  diligently  occupied  on  a 
work  which  he  rewrites  and  corrects  a  hundred  times 
to  each  page.  This  and  other  works  which  he  has  not 
yet  considered  worthy  of  publication  have  accumulated 
until  he  has  on  hand  more  than  200  pounds  of  manu- 
script. 

Miss  Marie  Antoinette  Czlapicka,  the  explorer,  who 
has  been  honored  by  Oxford  University  for  her  work 
in  Labrador,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
woman  now  living.  Author  and  traveler,  she  was  in 
1916-1917  appointed  Mary  Ewart  Lecturer  in  Eth- 
nology to  the  Oxford  School  of  Anthropology.  She 
was  born  near  Warsaw  in  Poland,  educated  in  Poland 
and  Russia,  and  went  to  England  in  1910  with  the 
Miniawski  Research  Scholarship  (Warsaw),  studied  in 
London  and  Oxford  (Somerville  College),  and  took  a 
diploma  in  anthropology  in  1912.  Under  the  auspices 
of  this  Oxford  school  she  made  an  anthropological  ex- 
pedition in  1914-1915  to  the  Yenisei  Valley  in  Siberia. 

Reginald  McKenna  of  the  British  cabinet  has 
banker's  blood  in  his  veins,  but  he  departed  entirely 
from  all  family  traditions,  first  becoming  a  barrister, 
then  resolving  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  politics. 
Strenuous  and  resolute  in  all  his  acts,  McKenna  aban- 
doned a  lucrative  practice  at  the  bar  and  got  elected  to 
Parliament  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke.  Then,  for  years,  he  was  every  hour  of  every 
day  at  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  so  that 
when  the  Liberal  party  recovered  power  he  was  essen- 
tially inevitable.  In  the  new  Liberal  combination  he 
began  as  under  secretary  of  finance  and  manifested 
there  the  hereditary  financial  gifts  of  his  family.  Be- 
coming the  intimate  personal  friend  of  Herbert  Asquith, 
he  was  promoted  to  place  after  place  as  fast  as  Asquith 
could  push  him. 

Alone,  almost  forgotten  by  the  world,  King  Peter 
of  Serbia  lives,  surrounded  by  a  few  faithful  officers, 
at  Phaleron,  a  few  minutes'  ride  from  Athens.  The 
king  is  suffering  from  paralysis  and  passes  most  of  his 
time  in  one  room  of  a  small  house  overlooking  the  sea 
dotted  with  the  lateen  sails  of  Greek  fishermen.  Oc- 
casionally a  courier  arrives  from  Belgrade  bringing 
word  to  the  old  man  from  his  son,  Prince  Regent  Alex- 
ander. King  Peter  still  takes  an  active  interest  in  world 
events,  despite  his  physical  condition.  Occasionally  he 
rides  down  to  Athens  when  he  learns  that  a  fresh  batch 
of  mail  and  dispatches  for  him  has  arrived.  On  these 
trips  he  is  assisted  into  a  side  ca"r  attached  to  a  motor- 
cycle, as  he  prefers  this  simple  conveyance  to  the  auto- 
mobile. King  Peter  lives  the  simple  life  at  Phaleron. 
He  rises  early  and  retires  at  sunset.  His  food  is  the 
simplest  possible.  His  home  is  very  modest  in  all  its 
appointments. 
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A  WORD  FOR  THE  RUSSIAN  RED. 


Oliver  M.  Sayler  Expresses  His  Opinions  On  the  Revolution 
in  Russia. 


Some  one  recently  expressed  a  wish  to  read  an 
honest  and  intelligent  presentation  of  the  case  for  the 
Russian  Bolshevist.  Of  appeals  to  industrial  avarice 
and  social  hate  we  have  had  enough  and  to  spare.  For 
invitements  to  violence  we  have  neither  patience  nor 
toleration.  None  the  less  we  can  not  remain  indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  thoughtful,  moral, 
and  educated  Russians  are  to  be  numbered  among  the 
Russian  Reds.  We  should  like  to  apply  the  psycho- 
analytic method  to  their  malady.  We  should  like  to 
know  what  is  the  "repression" — to  use  the  correcl 
jargon — that  has  urged  them  upon  their  course.  In 
other  and  plainer  words,  we  should  like  to  know  what 
they  have  to  say  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Oliver  M.  Sayler,  author  of  "Russia  White  or 
Red,"  helps  us  measurably  to  this  end.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  say  that  Mr.  Sayler  is  a  Bolshevist.  He  might 
not  like  it.  But  he  is  so  anxious  to  be  impartial  that 
he  seems  to  lean  over  somewhat  in  the  direction  of 
advocacy.  He  tells  us  frankly  that  White  Russia  is 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  forces  of  reaction.  Red  Russia 
embodies  all  the  elements  of  revolt  against  the  old  social 
order.  White  Russia,  he  says,  is  Capitalist.  Red  Russia 
is  Socialist.  Each  party  has  its  fringe  of  moderates, 
but  it  is  a  very  small  fringe.  Practically  there  are 
only  the  two  forces — Red  and  White. 

Mr.  Sayler  says  that  the  Russian  army  had  no  alter- 
native to  disbanding  and  Trotzky  had  no  alternative  to 
the  formation  of  the  Red  Guard.  The  soldiers  had  no 
weapons.  They  knew  that  the  court  was  disloyal. 
Their  generals  openly  sold  their  ammunition  to  the 
Germans.  Even  if  Trotzky  had  wished  to  retain  the 
old  army  he  would  have  been  forced  to  send  it  home : 

The  whole  sweep  of  a  dying  world  passed  in  stupendous 
pageant  as  that  army  surged  through  Moscow  on  its  way 
home  from  the  front.  There  was  hardly  a  day  from  December, 
1917,  to  February,  1918,  when  its  motley  procession  did  not 
pour  out  of  the  Bryansk  station,  throng  the  Arbat,  and  then 
break  fanlike  for  the  stations  that  led  to  the  north  and  the 
south  and  the  east.  Day  after  day  I  watched  these  hetero- 
geneous hordes  tramp  Moscow's  cobblestones  smooth,  their  rifle 
over  one  shoulder,  their  camp  tools  in  gunnysacks  over  the 
other,  and  their  teakettles  rattling  down  their  backs.  Some- 
times the  lines  were  unbroken  from  dawn  until  long  after  dusk 
as  they  swung  along  in  an  easy,  individual  gait.  There  were 
no  orders,  no  plans,  no  preparations.  They  were  demobilizing 
themselves,  and  they  were  doing  it  with  better  grace  and  less 
friction  than  the  tenderly  nursed  armies  of  the  west.  Here 
was  no  pattern  of  humanity,  no  faces  or  figures  run  in  a 
mold.  Even  their  uniforms  and  their  gray  wool  turbans  they 
wore  with  an  air  that  stamped  them  as  individuals.  And  in 
their  countenance,  in  spite  of  the  rack  of  war,  was  the  light 
and  the  hope  and  the  vitality  and  the  faith  that  will  make 
Russia  in  the  years  ahead  one  of  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
world. 

In  spite  of  revolution  and  terror  the  Russian  has 
remained  faithful  to  his  love  of  art  and  drama.  We 
must  not  look  on  the  Bolshevist  as  a  vandal  intent  on 
the  destruction  of  beauty  and  the  things  of  the  higher 
life.  The  Russian  workmen  before  the  war  were  accus- 
tomed to  go  in  masses  to  the  theatre  and  the  opera,  and 
they  do  so  still.  But  now  they  have  moved  down  to 
the  parterre.  The  revolution  has  brought  them  a  little 
nearer  to  the  stage: 

There  have  been  many  misgivings,  some  of  them  roused  by 
malicious  class  lies,  concerning  the  fate  of  the  great  galleries 
which  used  to  be  one  of  the  chief  magnets  attracting  tourists 
to  Moscow  and  Petrograd  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  travel 
and  of  language  in  the  Tsar's  realm.  But  there  need  be  no 
misgivings.  Russians  of  all  classes  and  all  ranks  and  all 
political  beliefs  revere  these  treasure  houses  far  beyond  our 
power  to  conceive,  used  as  we  are  to  the  public  indifference 
to  such  subjects  in  America.  And  so  after  the  fall  of  Riga 
in  the  autumn  of  1917,  when  Petrograd  seemed  in  danger  of 
the  Germans,  the  Hermitage  and  the  Alexander  III  Museums 
in  the  capital  were  closed  to  the  public,  and  their  most  price- 
less possessions  were  carefully  packed  and  sent  for  safety  to 
the  vaults  of  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow.  And  there  they  remain 
to  this  day  under  the  care  of  the  special  committee  of  artists 
and  professors  headed  by  the  painter  Vassily  Nikititch 
Myeshkoff,  entrusted  with  the  protection  of  the  Kremlin  art 
treasures  by  the  Bolsheviki  through  their  Komissar  of  Educa- 
tion, A.  V.  Lunatcharsky. 

The  author  talks  about  the  communization  of  women, 
and  here  it  would  seem  that  his  defense  is  a  somewhat 
weak  one.  He  went  to  Samara  and  he  tells  us  that  the 
Bolshevists  were  administering  a  crude  but  substantial 
justice.  At  night  you  must  walk  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  or  be  suspected  of  criminality,  which  meant  being 
shot: 

In  spite  of  the  novelty  of  Samara's  cosmpolitan  guests,  the 
talk  of  the  city  on  our  arrival  was  focused  on  a  proclamation 
pasted  broadcast  on  bulletin  boards  and  stone  walls.  Copies 
of  this  document  were  at  a  premium,  and  here  and  there  cor- 
ners were  torn  away  as  souvenirs.  From  a  complete  text,  I 
had  the  following  translation  made  into  English : 
DECREE 

This  decree  is  proclaimed  by  the  Free  Association  of  An- 
archists of  the  city  of  Saratoff,  in  compliance  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Soviet  of  Peasants',  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's 
Deputies  of  Kronstadt  regarding  the  abolition  of  the  private 
possession  of  women.  (Saratoff,  -with  a  population  of  250,000, 
lies  200  miles  southwest  of  Smara  on  the  Volga  River.) 
Motives 

Social  inequalities  and  legitimate  marriages  having  been  a 
condition  in  the  past  which  served  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  bourgeoisie,  thanks  to  which  all  the  best  speci- 
mens of  all  the  beautiful  women  have  been  the  property  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  who  have  prevented  the  proper  propagation  of 
the  human  race — such  weighty  arguments  have  induced  this 
organization  to  issue  the  present  Decree. 

There  are  parts  of  this  proclamation  that  must  not  be 
printed  here,  but  Mr.    Sayler  doubts  its   authenticity. 


He  believes  that  some  enemy  did  it.  It  was  disavowed 
by  "The  Samara  Federation  of  Anarchists,"  and  Mr. 
Sayler  thinks  that  it  may  actually  have  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Bolsheviki  in  order  to  discredit  the  an- 
archists— a  sort  of  quarrel,  it  would  seem,  between  the 
pot  and  the  kettle.  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  we  are  told,  are 
doubtless  laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  the  interpretation 
that  the  world  has  put  upon  this  proclamation.  We 
may  doubt  this,  and  we  may  also  confess  our  inability 
to  understand  the  ratiocinative  processes  that  have 
brought  Mr.  Sayler  to  his  opinion : 

The  only  really  significant  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
episode  of  the  Saratoff  Decree  is  that  the  Bolsheviki,  emu- 
lating Machiavelli,  are  willing  to  take  aid  and  assistance  from 
any  and  every  source  in  order  to  propagate  their  violent 
attack  on  the  present  world  order.  Such  aid  and  assistance 
they  turn  without  compunction  against  the  giver  when  the 
time  seems  ripe.  We  still  have  among  us  altogether  too  many 
who  identify  the  proletarian  dictators  of  Russia  with  the  Ger- 
man cause  simply  for  the  reason  that  German  gold  seems  to 
have  been  discovered  in  their  coffers  or  because  for  a  time 
they  accepted  and  executed  German  bidding.  And  all  the 
while  America  was  lavishing  on  them  indignation  for  con- 
sorting with  the  enemy,  they  were  undermining  by  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  the  same  enemy,  preliminary  to  a  similar 
attack  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Sayler  thinks  that  the  Czechs  went  to  Siberia 
for  some  ulterior  purpose  and  that  France  was  not  their 
destination.  They  must  have  been  intended,  he  sug- 
gests, to  fight  the  Bolshevists  in  union  with  the  Jap- 
anese, and  once  more  we  marvel  at  a  judgment  so 
adverse  to  the  facts.  But  why  was  he  skeptical  as  to 
the  fighting  capacities  of  the  Czechs? 

I  was  a  bit  skeptical  about  the  praise  heaped  on  the  Czechs 
as  soldiers,  until  one  day  in  the  Samara  railroad  yards  I  saw 
a  train  they  had  rigged  up  to  live  in  during  their  prospective 
journey  of  six  or  eight  weeks  eastward.  The  cars  were  only 
the  sawed-off  Russian  box  freight-cars,  the  same  kind  of  little 
nursery  vans  our  soldiers  have  laughed  at  in  England  and 
France.  Knock  a  hole  in  the  roof  and  put  a  small  iron  stove 
in  the  centre  and  you  have  the  Russian  teplushka — the  fourth- 
class  cars  on  which  the  Russian  soldiers  used  to  ride  before 
the  Revolution.  The  Czechs  had  made  teplushkas  out  of  their 
bleak  and  barren  rolling  stock.  But  they  hadn't  stopped  at 
that.  Inside  they  had  divided  the  car  into  two  stories,  with 
shelving  at  each  end.  The  floor  of  the  car  and  the  shelves 
in  turn  were  divided  up  and  a  definite  portion  allotted  to  each 
man.  The  floors  had  been  scrupulously  scrubbed,  and  after 
that  every  man  had  to  take  care  of  his  own  bailiwick.  If  he 
didn't  take  care  of  it,  the  rest  of  the  occupants  of  the  car  took 
care  of  him.  On  the  walls  they  had  pasted  pictures  and 
posters,  while  here  and  there  were  strips  of  red  and  white 
ribbon,  the  colors  which  the  Czechs  had  adopted  and  which 
they  always  wear  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  Russian 
soldiers  attired  in  the  same  uniform.  Invariably,  when  you 
meet  a  Czech,  he  has  this  badge  of  red  and  white,  either  in 
place  of  the  Russian  "O"  device  in  the  front  of  his  sheepskin 
turban  or  else  pinned  on  his  arm  or  his  breast. 

This  curious  view  of  the  Czechs  is  sustained  at  con- 
siderable length.  The  only  way  to  compel  President 
Wilson  to  intervene  in  Siberia  was  to  represent  that 
some  one  had  to  be  rescued,  and  so  the  Czechs  were 
used  to  compel  America  to  commit  herself  against  the 
Bolshevists.  It  is  a  clever  idea  and  we  recognize  its 
sources,  but  it  is  decidedly  "thin" : 

The  other  tail  to  the  interventionists'  kite,  the  rescue  of 
the  Czechs,  was  almost  equally  delusive.  The  obvious  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Czech  expedition  had  laid  it  under  sus- 
picion in  Moscow  from  the  start.  The  rejection  of  the  Arch- 
angel route  to  France,  and  the  failure  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation beyond  Vladivostock  of  the  Pacific  route,  threw  the 
Czechs,  without  their  own  responsibility  in  the  matter,  first 
into  a  compromising  position  and  then  into  real  danger,  un- 
deserved on  their  part.  To  rescue  the  Czechs  on  the  original 
terms  of  departure  from  Russian  soil  would  have  been  a  simple 
problem  at  any  time  during  the  summer  of  1918.  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  rid  themselves  of 
these  perplexing  visitors.  The  Czechs  could  leave  without  in- 
terference, if  they  would  leave!  But  their  guarantors  did  not 
wish  them  to  leave;  they  never  had  wished  them  to  leave,  and 
they  never  had  intended  them  to  leave.  Meanwhile,  the  rescue 
of  the  Czechs  was  an  ideal  aim  to  dangle  before  the  American 
people  with  their  naive  delight  in  rescuing  anything  and  every- 
thing, from  Arizona  deserts  to  heathen  Chinese. 

The  author  is  not  exclusively  political.  He  has  some 
good-humored  badinage  for  the  relief  workers  who  Avere 
determined  to  "save"  Russia  in  spite  of  herself: 

The  men  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  girls  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
were  not  unanimous  in  their  misfitness,  but  many  of  them 
were  ducks  out  of  water,  and  the  organizations  as  a  whole 
were  irrelevant  to  the  Russian  situation.  With  the  American 
gospel  of  rescue  in  their  hearts,  they  had  traveled  the  slow 
and  congested  lanes  of  a  world  at  war  to  save  Russia.  They 
would  save  Russia  whether  she  wished  to  be  saved  or  not. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  Russians  were  divided  roughly  in 
two  categories :  those  who  cared  little  about  their  country 
but  wished  to  have  their  property  saved  from  confiscation  and 
their  bodies  from  danger,  and  those  who  felt  no  need  of  being 
saved  but  instead  were  persuaded  of  their  sacred  duty  to  save 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Y's,  therefore,  should  not  have 
been  surprised  if  they  had  been  received  in  the  manner  of 
patronizing  charity  workers  on  well-meaning  but  impertinent 
visits  to  independent  dwellers  in  tenements.  That  they  were 
not  so  received,  except  when  some  one  condemned  them  from 
time  to  time  in  the  newspaper  as  the  agents  of  American 
capitalism,  speaks  well  for  the  forbearance  of  the  proletarian 
dictatorship  and  for  the  good  will  of  the  Russian  heart. 
Granted  that  the  money  they  spent  was  subscribed  by  Ameri- 
cans for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Russia  to  fight — whether  she 
could  fight  or  no  ;  granted  that  many  of  the  men  had  enlisted 
in  the  service  with  that  single  motive;  still,  said  the  Soviet 
authorities,  these  ambitious  young  men  may  relieve  some  of 
our  pain  and  suffering  and  we  shall  give  them  every  oppor- 
tunity of  banking,  of  travel,  and  of  transport  for  their  sup- 
plies. They  did,  it  is  true,  allay  some,  distress,  besides  assist- 
ing the  few  Americans  who  were  in  Russia,  but  the  work  they 
did  was  pitifully  incommensurate  with  the  necessities  and  the 
outlay  involved. 

These  relief  workers  knew  nothing  of  the  situation 
and  they  were  regarded  as  emissaries  of  American 
capitalism.  They  had  the  common  delusion  that  their 
way  was  the  only  right  way  and  that  the  Russians  must 
be  "shown  how": 

Some  of  the  men  the  Y  sent  to  Russia  did  everything  it 
was  possible   to    accomplish,    granted   that   the    enterprise   was 


to  be  continued.  If  the  Y  remained  in  Russia,  certain  work 
had  to  be  done,  and  these  men  did  it  faithfully  and  ably 
and  unselfishly.  But  many  others  were  inadequate  even  for 
the  limited  relief  work  it  was  possible  to  carry  on.  Amiable 
ministers  of  the  gospel  from  village  churches  where  oyster 
suppers  for  their  congregations  were  the  limit  of  their  ex- 
perience in  social  service,  and  young  collegians  eager  for  a 
look  at  the  world,  were  equally  out  of  their  element.  Instead 
of  educating  and  leading  the  benighted  Russians,  they  were 
themselves  receiving  a  costly  education  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  contributors  to  the  war  fund  of  the  Y.  Intrusted 
with  the  spending  of  other  people's  money  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  they  seemed  to  feel  that  the  main  thing  was 
to  spend  the  money,  regardless  of  what  they  accomplished 
thereby. 

President  Wilson  came  perilously  near  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  Bolshevist  government  by  his  message  to 
the  Congress  of  the  Soviets : 

I  shall  never  forget  the  wave  of  bitter  disappointment  that 
swept  over  Moscow  the  morning  after  the  President's  message 
was  read  to  the  Peace  Congress.  The  message  was  not  a 
recognition  of  the  Bolsheviki,  but  it  was  the  nearest  approach 
to  recognition  which  any  nation  except  Germany  had  yet 
given.  The  depression  extended  through  every  class  except 
the  Bolsheviki  themselves.  I  had  friends  who  refused  to  see 
me  for  a  week  afterwards.  Their  minds  had  been  so  stunned 
that  they  could  find  no  reasonable  explanation  o£  Mr.  Wil- 
son's action. 

The  leaders  of  the  Bolsheviki,  however,  pounced  on  the 
opening  which  the  President's  message  had  given  them  to 
thumb  their  noses  once  more  at  us  and  the  entire  world. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Soviets  did.  They 
thumbed  their  noses,  and  replied  by  an  appeal  to  the 
American  people  to  overthrow  their  government  as 
Russia  had  done: 

An  able  reply,  a  dignified  reply,  a  reply  even  breathing  cer- 
tain social  ideals.  But  fundamentally  it  was  an  appeal  to  the 
laboring  men  of  America  and  the  world  to  rise  up  and  over- 
throw their  governments.  In  effect,  the  Russian  proletariat 
said  to  Mr.  Wilson :  "We  thank  your  working  classes  for 
the  message  you  sent  us.  Please  tell  them  we  hope  they  will 
put  you  out  of  office  and  start  a  revolution  against  your  gov- 
ernment." 

We  can  not  see  that  the  reply  was  either  able  or 
dignified,  but  then  we  are  not  Bolshevists,  which  make? 
a  difference.  To  us,  the  reply  seemed  to  be  of  the 
guttersnipe  order,  but  then  Mr.  Sayler  seems  to  think 
that  to  thumb  your  nose,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  is 
able  and  dignified.    Chacun  a  son  gout. 

The  author  generalizes  on  what  Bolshevism  meant 
and  means  to  the  masses  of  Russians : 

Bolshevism  is  a  profound  revolution  of  thought,  not  merely 
a  revolution  of  action.  Every  soldier  of  the  millions  who 
went  home  from  the  front  carried  with  him  a  clear  conception 
of  the  aims  and  the  theories  of  social  revolution.  He  may  be 
technically  illiterate.  He  may  not  be  able  to  read  or  write. 
But  like  all  Russians  he  has  a  penchant  for  abstract  ideas, 
and  through  five  years  of  war  and  revolution  his  education 
has  been  concentrated  on  the  abstractions  of  the  class  struggle. 
That  interminable  procession  of  olive  drab  up  the  Arbat  in 
Moscow  carried  in  their  burlap  bags  along  with  their  chunks 
of  black  bread  and  their  camp  tools  endless  quantities  of 
pamphlets  on  the  rights  of  the  proletariat,  and  Bolshevik 
newspapers,  like  Icvyestia  and  Pravda,  filled  with  fiery  and 
impassioned  propaganda.  The  printing  presses  of  Russia, 
smothered  for  generations,  have  made  up  for  lost  time,  and 
all  the  bonfires  and  all  the  confiscation  of  all  the  armies  of 
the  world  could  not  eradicate  from  the  homes  of  Russian  peas- 
ants and  workmen  the  millions  of  copies  of  revolutionary 
apologetics  which  have  been  scattered  throughout  a  sixth  of 
the  earth's  surface.  In  Russia  the  idea  of  industrial  democ- 
racy has  not  only  been  put  into  practice  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  but  its  tenets  have  been  sown  broadcast  in  the  minds 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  human  beings. 

Naturally  the  author  has  little  but  condemnation  for 
Koltchak  and  Denikin.  He  thinks  their  efforts  are  in- 
significant and  their  methods  as  vile  as  any  charged 
against  their  enemies: 

Fortunately  for  an  ultimately  democratic  termination  to  the 
Russian  upheaval,  there  has  been  no  "man  on  horseback"  to 
lead  the  reaction  to  the  limit  the  revolt  has  gone.  No  general 
and  no  statesman  has  appeared  on  the  Russian  scene,  with 
even  the  remotest  resemblance  to  Napoleon.  His  appearance 
at  any  time  is  unlikely,  partly  because  of  the  complete  dis- 
illusion throughout  the  country  concerning  the  Tsar  and  the 
autocracy  and  the  widespread  inculcation  of  social  revolu- 
tionary theories.  More  effective  than  this  doctrinaire  educa- 
tion, however,  in  forestalling  the  "man  on  horseback"  has 
been  the  universal  suspicion  of  one  another  bred  by  the 
cutting  of  the  class  war  across  all  former  parties  and  social 
groups.  No  man  trusts  any  other  man  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Russia.  Of  course,  this  lack  of  faith  in  leaders  retards 
progress  toward  a  contented  order,  but  that  end  is  sure  to  be 
achieved  in  time,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  is  less  likely 
to  be  dominated  by  the  personal  element. 

"Mr.  Sayler  makes  no  attempt  to  predict.  Only  fools 
predict.  No  one  knows  what  will  happen  in  Russia — 
nor  anywhere  else  for  that  matter. 

Russia  White  or  Red.  By  Oliver  M.  Sayler.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

m»m    

It  is  stated  that  4200  species  of  plants  are  gathered 
and  used  for  commercial  purposes  in  Europe.  Of  these 
420  have  perfume  that  is  pleasing,  and  enter  largely  into 
the  manufacture  of  scents,  soaps,  and  sachets.  There 
are  more  species  of  white  flowers  gathered  than  of  any 
other  color — 1124.  Of  these  187  have  an  agreeable 
scent.  Next  in  order  come  yellow  blossoms,  with  951, 
seventy-seven  of  them  being  perfumed.  Red  flowers 
number  823,  of  which  eighty-four  are  scented.  The 
blue  flowers  are  of  594  varieties,  thirty-four  of  which 
are  perfumed,  and  the  violet  blossoms  number  30S, 
thirteen  of  which  are  pleasantly  odoriferous. 

m»m 

The   title   of  viscount   is   next   to  the   lowest   in   the 
peerage,  being  just  above  that  of  baron.     The  name  is 
equivalent  to   "vice-comes,"  and   was    for 
the  title  of  a  county  sheriff.     It  was  ne 
title  of  nobility  until  February  12,   1440.   v 
VI  made  John,  Baron  Beaumont,  "Viscouni  i 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  December  27,  1919.  were  $137,931,- 
041.10 ;  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year,  5115,122.154.96;  an  increase  of  $22,809,- 

086.14.  

The  gold  reserves  held  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  San  Francisco  continues  to 
gain  from  week  to  week.  Total  of  bills,  ex- 
pected to  decrease,  however,  also  shows  a  con- 
siderable gain  for  the  week  just  ended. 


The  movements  on  the  stock  markets  have 
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of  "debasing'"  silver  coinage  is  heard  as  a 
remedy  for  the  'situation.  Some  producers 
come  back  with  official  bi-metalism  as  a  cer- 
tain cure.  There  is  no  certain  cure  for  soar- 
ing silver  metal  except  in  decreased  demand 
or  increased  production  or  both.  It  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  demand  will  keep  on  in- 
creasing. The  way  to  help  production  would 
be  to  rescind  so  far  as  silver  mining  is  con- 
cerned the  excess  profits  taxes. 

The  labor  situation  has  hurt  all  the  metal 
trades,  but  in  steel  and  iron  has  led  to  ad- 
vancing price  tendencies,  while  in  copper  metal 
to  lowering  prices  owing  to  fairly  large 
amounts  that  were  still  in  '"second-hands."  As 
the  labor  situation  returns  to  normal,  metal 
market  prices  should  improve. — The  Investor. 
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influenced  considerably  of  late  the  commodity- 
markets  of  the  country-  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  checked  "undue  speculation"  in  in- 
dustrial securities  and  some  of  its  members 
talk  in  an  indefinite  way  about  checking  such 
speculation  on  other  markets.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  if  artificial  means  as  employed  at 
times  by  the  board  will  do  more  than  tempo- 
rarily halt  a  normally  rising  trend  of  prices 
Price-fixing  is  generally  poor  policy  in  the 
long  run  and  only  by  price-fixing  could  the 
government   suspend   the   laws    of   supply    and 
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demand  except  it  intervenes.  Eor  instance,  tc 
disgorge  the  contents  of  the  cold  storage 
houses  of  the  country-.  Even  in  such  case  the 
ultimate  consequence  might  mean  higher 
prices,  for  our  cold  storage  surplusage  is  a 
vital  element  in  our  food  supplies. 

Cotton,  and  the  grain  markets  as  well,  will 
recover  from  all  sharper  setbacks  and  the  for- 
mer may  next  year  see  new  high  record 
figures,  as  the  shelves  of  the  world  are  prac- 
tically bare  of  cotton  goods. 

Silver  metal  continues  extraordinarily 
strong.  Mexico  now  prohibits  the  export  of 
more  than  one-half  -  its  pr  Lucti  n.  This 
because  that  country,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  running  short  of  silver  coins.     Talk 
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The  total  oil  production  in  California  dur- 
ing the  year  1919  amounted  to  about  100,000,- 
000  barrels,  according  to  preliminary  estimates 
by  R.  P.  McLaughlin  of  the  California  State 
Mining  Bureau.  The  final  figure  will  probably 
show  that  the  year's  output  was  slightly  more 
than  that  of  the  year   1918. 

The  total  value  of  crude  oil  at  the  wells  was 
about  $133,000,000.  which  is  some  five  or  six 
millions  greater  than  the  total  value  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  field  price  of  crude  California  oil  has 
advanced  during  the  last  six  years  in  almost 
exact  accordance  with  the  price  of  farm 
products,  with  the  exception  that  in  1914  and 
1915  oil  was  relatively  cheaper.  Farm 
products  during  those  two  years  advanced 
slightly,   while   oil    suffered   a  marked  decline. 

The  price  of  California  fuel  oil,  at  tide- 
water, has  advanced  less,  proportionately,  than 
has  the  field  price  of  crude  oiL  The  present 
margin  between  the  field  price  of  24  degrees 
Baume  crude  and  that  of  fuel  oil,  at  tidewater, 
is  25  cents,  the  same  as  during  1916.  The 
price  of  California  oil  may  not.  therefore,  be 
reasonably  expected  to  decline  until  the  gen- 
eral price  level  of  all  commodities  falls. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that 
oil  is  still  cheaper  than  coal  which  sells  for 
about  $8  per  ton  on  Puget  Sound,  as  against 
$6.47  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  oil  (three 
and  a  half  barrels)  at  the  same  point  of  de- 
livery. Further  advance  in  the  price  of  oil 
rmeht.   therefore,  appear  reasonable. 

The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  amount  of 
oil  in  storage  has  for  several  years  been  gen- 
erally considered  as  an  index  for  field  prices. 
During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  however,  the 
effect  of  stored  oil  on  field  prices  has  been 
entirely  obliterated  or  neutralized  by  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  advancing  prices  of  all  com- 
modities. 

Current  statistics  by  private  concerns  dis- 
agree as  to  the  actual  amount  of  oil  now 
stored,  but  do  agree  in  indicating  that  stocks 
were  somewhat  less  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1919  than  at  the  beginning-  Such  a  condition, 
in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  total  pro- 
duction was  approximately  the  same  as  during 
the  previous  year,  shows  that  the  industry  has 
not  quite  held  its  own. 

The  effort  to  maintain  the  status  referred 
to  involved  the  addition  of  some  500  new 
producing  wells,  in  order  to  offset  the  natural 
decline  of  productiveness  of  old  wells.  The 
daily  rate  of  production  per  well  declined 
during  the  year  from  thirty-two  barrels  to 
thirty  and  a  half  barrels.  The  rate  of  de- 
cline has  been  fairly  constant  since  1916. 
when  the  average  well  was  producing  thirty- 
seven  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

The  acreage  of  proved  oil  land  was  ma- 
terially increased  during  the  year  1919  by 
developments  in  the  Elk  Hills,  in  Kern  County, 
and  in  the  Richfield  field,  in  Orange  County. 
The  total  proved  oil  land  is  now  probably 
more  than  91.000  acres,  as  compared  with 
$°.2]2   acres  in  March.   1919. 

The  greatest  event  of  the  year,  in  deter- 
mining title  to  oil  land,  was  the  decision  of 
the  L'nited  States  District  Court  in  the  con- 
solidated cases  of  the  government  against  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  involving  161.267 
acres,  of  which  about  18.000  acres  may  be 
classed  as  proved  oil  land,  having  a  value  of 
possibly  about  $36,000,000.  The  decision  was 
in  favor  of  the  company,  and  press  reports 
quote  the  Attorney-General  as  saying  that  no 
appeal  will  be  taken.  Suit  was  commenced 
in  December,   1912. 

An  important  effect  of  the  termination  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  suit  would  seem  to  be 
an  increased  supply  of  oil  to  meet  the  varied 
demands  of  industry.  Development  of  the 
railroad  land,  during  the  time  of  litigation, 
was  retarded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  rail- 
road company  annually  purchased  some  four 
or  five  million  barrels  of  oil  from  other  pro- 
ducers. The  probable  produenvi-y  of  the  land 
ms  to  indicate  that  the  present  number  of 
productive  wells  can  be  at  least  trebled. 


been  hoped  for  by  many.  In  fact  prices  have 
continued  to  advance  except  in  the  few 
articles  for  which  the  war  created  a  special 
demand,  such  as  nitrates,  high  explosives, 
canned  foods,  copper,  wool,  barbed  wire,  fire- 
arms, and  certain  grades  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  price  lists  issued  by  the  government 
in  connection  with  its  figures  of  imports  and 
exports  are  especially  informative  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  they  represent  the  average 
price  of  the  entire  quantity  of  the  article 
named  in  the  import  or  export  figures  cover- 
ing the  period  in  question,  irrespective  of  the 
effect  of  local  price  variations.  For  example, 
the  fact  that  the  average  import  price  of  the 
75,000,000  pounds  of  cattle  hides  imported  in 
September,  1919,  was  3  3  cen  ts  per  pound, 
against  25.6  cents  per  pound  in  the  month 
preceding  the  armistice,  October,  1918.  indi- 
cates that  the  average  advance  in  the  price 
of  cattle  hides  the  world  over  has  been  28.9 
per  cent-  in  the  period  in  question,  since  the 
import  valuations  named  by  the  government 
in  its  figures  are  the  wholesale  prices  existing 
in  the  countries  from  which  the  merchandise 
was  imported,  and  as  our  imports  of  hides 
come  from  a  score  of  countries  scattered  over 
the  entire  world,  the  average  import  valua- 
tion named  at  the  custom-houses  represents 
quite  accurately  the  average  wholesale  price 
of  the  entire  hide-producing  world.  The  fur- 
ther fact  that  the  average  export  price  of 
men's  shoes  exported  from  the  United  States 
in  September.  1919.  was  $4.40  per  pair, 
|  against  S3. 22  per  pair  in  October.  1918.  ren- 
ders it  apparent  that  the  average  price  at 
which  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  are  exporting  their  product 
has  advanced  36.6  per  cent,  in  the  period  in 
question. 

Among  the  imported  articles  which  show  a 
marked  advance  in  prices  in  the  countries 
from  which  the  merchandise  is  drawn  are  rice, 
advancing  from  an  average  of  5.4  cents  per 
pound  in  October,  1918,  to  8.6  cents  per  pound 
in  September,  1919:  coffee,  from  9.9  cents  per 
pound  in  October,  1918,  to  24  cents  per  pound 
in  September,  1919;  jute,  from  $68.50  per  ton 
to  $96.88 :  calfskins,  from  36.5  cents  to  49.7 
-oatskins,  from  43  cents  to  77.6  cents; 
mattings  for  floors,  from  18.5  cents  per  square 
yard  to  23.3  cents;  raw  silk,  from  $6.12  per 
pound  to  $8.04 :  and  cane  sugar,  from  4.68 
cents  per  pound  to  5.55  cents. 

On  the  export  side,  the  advances  include 
cotton  duck,  advancing  from  an  average  of 
53.3  cents  per  yard  in  October,  1918,  to  84.2 
cents  in  September,  1919 :  phosphate  rock, 
from  S6.24  per  ton  to  $10.35  ;  canned  salmon, 
from  10  cents  per  pound  to  18  cents:  dried 
apples,  from  1 6.3  cents  per  pound  to  21 .6 
cents;  cheese,  from  32.1  cen;s  per  pound  to 
41.8  cents :  cotton-seed  oil  cake,  from  2.8 
cents  per  pound  to  3.3  cents :  news  print  paper, 
from  4.1  cents  per  pound  to  5.2  cents  :  refined 
sugar,  from  7  cents  per  pound  to  8.4  cents: 
bacon,  from  29.5  cents  per  pound  to  33.3 
cents,  and  goat  and  kid  upper  leather,  from 
34.5  cents  per  square  foot  to  61.2  cents. 


"Income  and  Excess  Profit  Taxes  for  1919"" 
is  the  title  of  a  book  of  sixty-three  pages  being 
mailed  complimentary  to  patrons  by  William 
Cheadle  Borchers.  bonds  and  investments,  of 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  This  book 
ligest  :  the  law  and  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  new  features  :." 


The  first  year  following  the  armistice   fails 
to   show   the   reduction   in   prices  which   had 


The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1919  has  made  a  new  high  record. 
The  grand  total  of  imports  and  exports  in 
1919,  according  to  an  estimate  by  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  will  be  fully 
ten  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  against  a 
little  over  nine  billions  in  1918  and  1917,  less 
than  eight  billions  in  1916  and  slightly  less 
than  four  billions  in  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  war.  1914.  Thus  the  trade  of 
1919  will  exceed  by  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars that  of  any  earlier  calendar  year  and  will 
be  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  imme- 
diately preceding  the  war. 

This  increase  occurs  in  both  imports  and 
exports.  The  grand  total  of  imports  for  the 
current  year  will  exceed  $3,750,000,000  and 
the  exports  approximately  $6,800,000,000. 

These  figures,  says  the  bank's  statement. 
are  all  the  more  gratifying  when  we  realize 
that  the  increase  in  exports  occurs  largely  in 
manufactures,  thus  assuring  labor  of  its  par- 
ticipation in  this  feature  of  our  prosperity, 
while  in  the  imports,  the  increase  occurs 
chiefly  in  manufacturing  material.  We  had 
scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  the  tremendous 
increase  in  exports  of  manufactures  which  oc- 
curred during  the  war — largely  to  Europe  for 
war  purposes — would,  with  the  return  to  peace 
and  the  cessation  of  demand  for  war  manufac- 
tures, equal  or  even  approximate  that  of  the 
war  years.  But  the  figures  thus  far  available 
indicate  that  the  value  of  manufactures  ex- 
ported in  the  calendar  year  1919  will  be  three 
and  one-half  billion  dollars,  against  slightly 
more  than  three  billions  in  1918,  most  of 
which  fell  within  the  war  period,  and  more 
than  three  times  that  of  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  war.  1914. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  are  buying 
si]k  manufactures  at  the  rate  of  over  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  Never  in  the  history  of  our 
silk  industry  have  the  manufacturers  been 
compelled  to  pay  as  high  prices  for  raw  silk 
from  abroad,  yet  they  have  brought  into  the 
country  in  the  year  just  ending  more  raw  silk 
than  in  any  preceding  year.  The  value  of  the 
raw  silk  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
the  calendar  year  1919  will,   according  to   an 
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estimate  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  probably  exceed  $300,000,000,  against 
$180,000,000  in  1918,  $156,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1917,  and  $120,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1916,  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which  it  crossed 
the  $100,000,000  line.  These  figures,  it  is 
proper  to  add,  relate  to  "raw  silk  as  reeled 
from  the  cocoons,"  and  do  not  include  "waste 
silk."  which  will  probably  add  about  $12,000,- 
000  to  the  grand  total  The  quantity-  imported, 
even  at  the  phenomenally  high  prices,  is 
greater  than  in  any  earlier  year.  The  price 
of  raw  silk  imported  is  the  "highest  ever," 
averaging  $8.42  per  pound  in  October,  as 
against  an  average  of  $3.09  per  pound  in  the 
fiscal  year   1915. 

Where  does  this  $300,000,000  worth  of  raw 
silk  come  from?  Chiefly  from  Japan,  China, 
and  Italy.  Japan  alone  has  supplied  in  the 
ten  months  ending  with  October  $194,000,000 
worth  of  raw  silk  out  of  the  $251,000,000 
worth  imported  in  the  ten  months  ending  with 
October;  China,  $45,000,000  worth;  Italy.  $11,- 
000,000;  while  the  total  from  all  other  coun- 
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tries  is  less  than  $1,000,000  value.  These 
figures  relating  to  raw  silk  as  "reeled  from 
the  cocoon"  and  not  the  "waste  silk"  above  re- 
ferred to. 

Our  total  exportation  of  silk  manufactures 
made  from  silk  brought  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  globe  amounted  in  a  decade  ago  to  less 
than  $1,000,000,  advancing  to  $2,000,000  in 
1912,  $5,250,000  in  1916.  $7,250,000  in  1917. 
over  $12,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1918.  and 
will,  as  above  indicated,  approximate  $25,000.- 
000  in  the  calendar  year  1919.  These  figures 
of  silk  manufactures  exported  do  not  include 
those  of  artificial  silk,  which  will  amount 
during  the  full  calendar  year  1919  to  nearly 
$10,000,000.  

The  international  trade  of  the  world  in 
1919  will  approximate  $70,000,000,000,  against 
about  $40,000,000,000  in  the  year  preceding 
the  war.  This  estimate,  by  the  National  City- 
Bank  of  New  York,  is  based  upon  returns  re- 
ceived from  a  score  of  principal  countries 
covering  in  most  cases  ten  months  and  in  the 
case   of   Great   Britain   eleven   months   of   the 
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year,  and  upon  these  figures  of  ten  and  eleven 
months  it  estimates  the  world  trade  for  the 
full  year  1919  at  about  $70,000,000,000,  as 
against  $60,000,000,000  in  1918,  $53,000,000,- 
000  in  1917,  and  $40,000,000,000  in  1913,  the 
year  preceding  the  war. 

These  figures  are  of  course  an  aggregation 
of  the  total  imports  and  total  exports  of  all 
countries  for  which  figures  are  available,   and 
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therefore  represent  in  fact  about  $35,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  merchandise  passing  between 
the  countries  of  the  world,  since  all  state- 
ments of  "world  international  trade"  are  an 
aggregation  of  the  exports  of  every  country 
plus  the  imports  of  every  country,  and  as  all 
merchandise  exported  is  counted  a  second 
time  when  it  becomes  an  import  in  some  other 
country,  the  usual  aggregation  of  "world  in- 
ternational trade"  is  practically  double  the 
actual  value  of  the  merchandise  moved. 

Practically    every    country    in    the    list    for 
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which  1919  returns  are  available  shows  a  ma- 
terial increase  over  1918  and  a  very  large 
gain  over  the  year  preceding  the  war.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States  the  imports  will 
approximate  $3,800,000,000,  as  against  $1,894,- 
000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  immediately  preced- 
ing the  war,  while  the  exports  will  show  a 
total  of  considerably  more  than  $7,000,000,- 
000,    as    against    $2,365,000,000    in    the    year 
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preceding  the  war.  Our  total  trade  for  the 
calendar  year  1919  seems  likely  to  pass  the 
$11,000,000,000  line,  as  against  $4,259,000,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  1914,  all  of  which  preceded 
the  war.  British  trade  is  also  showing  very 
large  figures  and  will  probably  slightly  exceed 
that  of  the  United  States,  possibly  reaching 
the  $12,000,000,000  line,  though  in  her  case 
imports  form  about  two-thirds  of  the  total, 
while  in  our  own  case  exports  form  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total.  France,  in  which  the  ex- 
port trade  showed  a  heavy  fall-off  during  the 
war,  is  beginning  to  show  a  material  improve- 
ment, as  the  figures  thus  far  received  indicate 
that  the  1919  total  will  be  about  $1,200,000.- 
000,  against  approximately  $S00,000,000  in 
1918,  while  the  imports  for  1919  showed  a 
marked  increase  over  1916,  but  stand  at  about 
the  same  figure  as  in  1917,  when  her  importa- 
tions for  war  purposes  were  heavy. 


While  food  and  clothing  are  at  present  the 
world's  greatest  needs,  judging  from  the  pres- 
ent outlook,  steel  holds  a  position  of  pre- 
eminence, and  as  steel  is  the  basis  of  most 
material  development  on  which  the  world's 
progress  depends,  all  nations,  including  our 
own,  will  have  for  the  next  five  years  far 
above  normal  requirements  for  steel  products. 
An  old-fashioned  boom  is  in  full  swing  in  the 
steel  industry-  Domestic  demand  is  enor- 
mous and  urgent  with  fancy  premiums  being 
paid  for  deliveries  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1920.  The  world's  demand  for  automobiles, 
tractors,  and  other  vehicles,  for  car  equip- 
ment and  structural  steel  will  keep  our  plants 
running  at  100  per  cent,  capacity  for  years 
to  come.  * 

The  United  States  today  is  in  the  throes  of 
a  building  boom,  the  result  of  five  years  of 
neglected  building  operations.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  1,000,000  new  buildings  will  be 
required  in  the  United  States  alone.  The  en- 
tire world  is  short  of  car  equipment  and  auto 
vehicles.  Considering  the  above  facts  and 
realizing  the  financial  strength  of  the  steel 
companies  of  America,  the  writer  picks  the 
steel  stocks  to  lead  the  1920  market.  The 
technical  position  of  the  steel  stocks  is  better 
than  that  of  any  other  class  of  stocks,  their 
ability  to  handle  the  labor  situation  is  better, 
the  book  value  of  their  shares  and  cash  on 
hand  is  greater,  and  their  general  position  in 
regard  to  other  lines  of  business  is  supreme, 
as  all  other  business  is  dependent  upon  steel 
production  for  existence  and  prosperity.  U. 
S.  Steel  with,  a  book  value  of  $260  per  share 
as  of  December  31,  1918,  is  selling  at  present 
at  $106  per  share,  has  $100  cash  and  govern- 
ment securities  back  of  each  share,  and  has 
just  won  a  battle  royal  against  the  Bolsheviki 
element  in  labor.  The  other  steel  companies 
are  all  in  practically  the  same  position. 
Lackawanna,  Republic,  Midvale,  Bethlehem 
are  all  on  the  bargain  counter. 

Buy  this  year  the  stocks  of  companies  pro- 
ducing raw  materials,  steels,  oils,  copper, 
nickel,  silver,  woolen,  leather,  rubber,  sugar, 
candy  also  car  equipment  companies  as  all 
of  them  are  especially  strong  in  cash  and 
book  value.  Buy  the  tobacco  stocks — Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Securities,  Tobacco  Products, 
General  Cigars,  etc.  Cigarette  production  in 
this  country  in  September  amounted  to  4.2S3,- 
885,000  cigarettes,  an  increase  of  870,000,000 
over  1918.  Keep  your  eye  on  U.  S.  Industrial 
Alcohol  and  watch  the  development  of  their 
wonderful  fuel  "Alcogas."  This  fuel  is  ab- 
solutely impervious  to  all  atmospheric  changes 
and  has  tremendous  power — especially  suit- 
able to  aeroplane  work.  This  company  re- 
cently sold  eight  million  dollars  worth  of 
stock  and  will  expend  the  money  extending  its 
business  throughout  the  world.  The  stock 
pays  8  per  cent,  per  annum  and  is  closely 
held.  Standard  Oil  Company  controls  it.  Do 
not  overlook  American  Can  this  year.  On  a 
6  per  cent,  basis  this  stock  will  sell  $30 
higher  than  present  price.  A  boiling  stock- 
market  is  predicted  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1920  by  men  important  in  the  financial  and 
business  world,  based  on  industrial  activi^ 
necessary  to   supply  the  demand. 

Business  and  the  stock  market  will  not 
wait  for  spring  to  begin  activity  in  the  year 
1920.  There  is  altogether  too  much  to  be 
done  in  the  world.  The  year  1919  was  the 
year  of  readjustment.  The  year  of  1920  will 
see  the  beginning  of  world's  progress  on  a 
scale  beyond  all  comprehension. 

Charles  M.  Schwab's  prophecy  of  unparal- 
leled prosperity  for  the  steel  industry  is  shared 
by  all  steel  manufacturers.  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Midvale  Steel,  Republic  Steel,  and  othei 
steel  companies  are  in  an  oversold  condition, 
with  no  signs  of  production  catching  up  with 
consumption  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Con- 
sumers are  begging  for  certain  classes  of 
steel  which  manufacturers  are  unable  to  sup- 
ply. A  company  that  had  a  supply  of  steel 
plates  available  was  able  to  secure  a  premium 
of  $8.50  per  ton.  Structural  steel  was  ad- 
vanced last  week  $2  a  ton.  Premiums  ranging 
from  $20  to  $30  a  ton  have  been  offered  for 
10  and   12-inch  pipe. 

Construction  work  all  over  the  world  has 
been  resumed  on  a  large  scale,  and  railroads 
will  have  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  to 
bring    transportation    up    to    even    normal    ef- 


ficiency. Charles  M.  Schwab  figures  the  rail- 
roads will  have  to  purchase  6,000,000  tons  of 
steel  rails  next  year  to  make  up  for  the  war 
deficiency.  Equipment  has  been  permitted  to 
deteriorate  to  a  point  that  should  mean  greater 
activity  for  locomotive  and  car-building  com- 
panies. There  is  a  great  shortage  of  plates, 
pipe,  etc.,  due  to  unprecedented  development 
of  shipbuilding  and  oil  industries. 

With  the  great  equities  piled  up  over  the 
last  five  years,  steel  companies  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  handle  and  enlarge  business  with  no 
call  for  outside  financial  assistance.  They 
have,  in  fact,  been  lending  millions  of  dollars 
from  surplus  funds  not  needed  in  their  busi- 
ness. The  common  shares  of  many  steel  com- 
panies are  selling  below,  or  not  very  far 
from,  what  they  have  actually  added  to  sur- 
plus during  the  last  five  years.  Never  before 
were  the  steel  companies  in  such  a  command- 
ing financial  position,  or  so  equipped  to  handle 
enlarged  business.  One  steel  manufacturer 
says  that  even  if  exports  were  shut  off  entirely 
next  year  production  would  not  equal  domestic 
demands.  "However,"  he  said,  "it  looks  'as 
though  the  foreign  demand  for  our  products 
would  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come." — ■ 
IV.  C.  Gregg,  manager  Palace  Hotel  branch  of 
McDonnell  &  Co.     

The  diamond  imports  into  the  United  States 
in  the  year  about  to  end  will  be  twice  as  much 
in  stated  value  as  in  any  preceding  year  in 
the  history  of  our  import  trade.  Figures  com- 
piled by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
indicate  that  the  value  of  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones  imported  in  the  calendar  year 
1919  will  exceed  $100,000,000,  against  the 
former  high  record  of  $52,000,000  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1916.  Whether  this  means  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  disre- 
garding the  advice  to  avoid  extravagance  or 
are  considering  diamonds  a  proper  class  of 
"permanent  investment"  is  undetermined,  but 
at  least  it  is  a  fact  that  the  import  value  of 
the  diamonds  brought  into  the  United  States 
in  the  current  year  will  be  twice  as  much 
as  in  any  preceding  year  and  will  aggregate 
about  $100,000,000,  since  diamonds  alone  form 
about  S5  per  cent,  of  the  grand  total  of  the 
group  "diamonds  and  other  precious  stones," 
of  which  the  total  imports  in  the  nine  months 
ending  with  September .  were  $76,663,118, 
while  the  further  fact  that  the  imports  of  this 
class  have  been  running  at  the  rate  of  $11.- 
000,000  per  month  of  late  indicates  that  the 
grand  total  for  the  year  will  considerably  ex- 
ceed $100,000,000,  and  that  of  diamonds  alone 
probably  a  full  $100,000,000. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  diamonds  in  the 
United  States  is  now  considerably  above 
$1,000,000,000,  and  if  valued  at  the  present  in- 
flated prices  will  approximate  $2,000,000,000. 
A  statement  by  a  distinguished  diamond  ex- 
pert made  as  far  back  as  1900  put  the  total 
value  of  diamonds  in  the  United  States  at  that 
date  at  about  $450,000,000,  and  as-  the  im- 
portations since  that  time  have  aggregated 
about  $600,000,000  and  the  exportations  prac- 
tically nothing,  the  grand  total  at  pre-war 
values  would  be  at  the  present  time  rather 
more  than  $1,000,000,000.  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  values  of  diamonds  have  ad- 
vanced from  50  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent. 
during  the  war  period,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  grand  total,  when  measured  by  pres- 
ent market  values,  would  not  be  far  from 
$2,000,000,000,  and  would  certainly  reach  that 
figure  within  a  very  short  time  with  the  cur- 
rent imports  running  at  the  rate  of  $100,- 
000.000  a  year. 

More  than  half  the  diamonds  of  the  world 
are  now  owned  or  held  in  the  United  States, 
says  the  bank's  statement.  An  estimate  made 
by  the  highest  authority  in  the  United  States 
showed  that  the  United  States  held  in  1900 
considerably  over  one-third  of  the  diamonds 
of  the  world,  and  as  she  has  been  since  that 
time  a  larger  importer  of  diamonds  than  any 
other  country',  and  has  taken  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  diamonds  turned  out  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  apparent  that  out 
share  of  the  *  world's  stock  of  diamonds  is 
now  fully  one-half. 

The  bulk  of  the  world's  diamonds  comes,  of 
course,  from  South  Africa,  which,  in  fact, 
turns  cut  about  nine-tenths  of  the  diamonds 
produced  in  the  entire  world.  These  crude 
diamonds  go  chiefly  to  Europe  for  prepara- 
tion for  market,  Netherlands  being  the  largest 
single  diamond-cutting  country,  and  it  has 
been  from  Netherlands  that  we  have  drawn 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cut  diamonds 
entering  the  country.  During  the  war  the 
importations  from  Netherlands  slightly  de- 
clined, but  the  total  imports  from  that  coun- 
try in  the  calendar  year  1919  will  aggregate 
nearly  $60,000,000  out  of  a  grand  total  of 
$100,000,000  worth  of  diamonds  imported  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1919.  Of  the  remain- 
ing $40,000,000,  about  $7,000,000  are  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  about  $1,500,000  from 
France,  while  the  remainder  of  the  grand  total 
of  $100,000,000  consists  of  uncut  diamonds, 
which  will  aggregate  for  the  calendar  year 
about  $20,000,000.  as  against  $12,000,000  in 
1918.  and  $8,000,000  in  1917. 

— •» 

Spain  Has  Coal  Problem. 
Spain,     in     common     with     most     European 
countries,  has  a  coal   problem,  but  its  situa- 
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tion  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  its 
neighbors ;  that  is,  it  has  a  supply  greater 
than  the  demand.  Piled  up  at  the  pit  heads 
and  in  the  coal  ports  of  Asturia  lies  a  stock 
estimated  at  from  750;000  to  1,000,000  metric 
tons  (a  metric  ton  equals  2204.6  pounds),  and 
the  problem  of  the  moment  is  how  to  dispose 
of  this  surplus. 

An  American  physician  who  has  been  car- 
ing for  Mexican  Federal  wounded  at  Campas 
reports  that  the  Yaqui  Indians  in  their  cam- 
paign in  Sonora  are  using  bullets  made  of 
mesquite   wood. 

-*♦*■ 

It  requires  more  than  a  century  for  a  cedar 
tree  to  grow  large  enough  to  yield  a  thirty- 
foot  telephone  pole. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  History  of  France. 
When  America  entered  the  war  it  seemed 
desirable  that  American  soldiers  should  know 
something  of  the  story  of  the  country  in 
which  they  were  to  fight.  To  this  end  Pro- 
fessor William  Stearns  Davis  set  to  work  on 
the  preparation  of  a  suitable  history,  and  al- 
though the  war  reached  its  end  before  the 
history,  he  completed  his  task  and  now  pre- 
sents us  with  this  satisfactory  volume,  which 
certainly  bears  no  trace  either  of  haste  or  of 
immaturity.  Professor  Davis  begins  with  the 
"earliest  times"  and  he  ends  with  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  Certainly  no  other  work  is  so 
inclusive  as  this,  and  if  he  has  necessarily 
been  compelled  to  allow  short  measure  to  the 
war  itself  he  may  at  least  be  assured  that  he 
has  said  nothing  that  must  eventually  be  un- 
said. Indeed  he  is  so  cautious  as  to  leave 
unanswered  the  question  whether  the  German 
advance  could  have  been  stayed  without 
American  aid.  Time  alone,  he  says,  can  dis- 
close this  and  much  more.  Professor  Davis 
has  written  primarily  for  the  soldier,  but  his 
civilian  audience  should  be  alike  large  and 
appreciative. 

A  History  of  France  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  By  William 
Stearns  Davis.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.  

Michael  Forth. 

All  of  our  best  novelists  seem  to  be  turning 
to  mysticism  for  their  fictional  material. 
Doubtless  it  is  due  to  the  war,  and  most  of 
them  base  their  stories  upon  the  war,  its  be- 
reavements, and  the  ensuing  craving  for  con- 
solation. But  Miss  Johnston  needs  no  such 
excuse.  She  has  no  special  brief  for  sur- 
vival, and  she  gives  no  evidence  of  having 
read  the  reports  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  writing  the 
"psychic"  story.  For  example,  one  may  in- 
clude a  ghost  among  the  characters  and  then 
prate  learnedly  of  the  subconscious  and  the 
veridical.  We  all  know  the  jargon — easy  to 
acquire  and  impressive  in  action.  It  tickles 
the  groundlings. 

But  Miss  Johnston  is  too  much  of  an  artist 
for  that.  Her  mysticism  is  of  the  super- 
human order,  starlike.  It  points  upward, 
never  downward.  It  is,  of  course,  lacking  in 
thrills  and  creeps,  but  none  the  less  it  con- 
duces to    something  like   awe. 

Michael  Forth  is  a  Virginian  and  born 
within  sound  of  the  guns.  He  grows  up 
through  the  bitter  days  of  reconstruction, 
here  pictured  with  extraordinary  but  re- 
strained pathos.  He  sees  hate  and  despair 
gradually  yielding  to  something  better,  and 
then  he  goes  forth  to  his  life-work,  first  as 
an  engineer  in  the  Southern  coal  fields  and 
then  as  part  of  an  African  exploring  expedi- 
tion. 

Michael  Forth  may  be  described  as  a  seer. 
We  are  told  with  the  finest  suggestive  art  how 
even  in  his  youth  he  feels  himself  sometimes 
to  be  merged  in  all  other  souls,  immersed  in 
a    sort    of    universal    consciousness.      In    his 


cousin  Miriam  he  finds  a  kindred  spirit  and 
eventually  he  marries  her.  They  are  strangely 
aware  of  the  continuity  of  their  lives  in  the 
infinite  past  as  well  as  in  the  infinite  future, 
and  their  philosophy  is  so  real  to  them  that 
it  takes  the  form  of  a  community  of  thought 
that  one  hates  to  call  telepathy.  Michael 
says :  "We  had  faith  that  where  was  exten- 
sion there  were  we,  and  where  was  non- 
extension,  there  were  we.  That  is,  we  were 
in  this  place  or  that,  and  beside  that,  back  of 
that,  under  that,  over  that,  we  were  every- 
where. We  had  faith  that  we  touched  all 
time  and  that  eternity  was  our  name."  When 
Forth  and  his  party  are  captured  by  hostile 
savages  in  Africa  he  becomes  mysteriously 
aware  that  a  party  of  friendly  natives  is 
coming  to  their  relief.  His  mysticism  is  of 
the  kind  that  vanquishes  time  and  space. 

Miss  Johnston's  mysticism  will  be  a  per- 
plexity to  some  and  a  revelation  to  some,  but 
there  will  be  a  general  recognition  of  its 
gentle  and  pervasive  beauty.  At  least  it  is 
b en  trovato. 

Michael  Forth.  By  Mary  Johnston.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 


and  scenes  from  the  opera.  Those  familiar 
with  the  author's  services  to  opera  will  need 
no  reminder  that  nothing  careless  or  perfunc- 
tory has  ever  appeared  over  his  name,  or  as- 
surance that  his  latest  work  is  worthy  of  his 
name  and  fame. 

The  Complete  Opera  Book.     By  Gustav  Kobbe. 
New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's   Sons. 


Friendship  Village. 

Those  of  us  acquainted  with — let  us  say  the 
peculiarities — of  village  life  will  be  inclined 
to  wonder  if  there  is  actually  a  Friendship 
Village  and  if  we  would  like  to  live  in  it  if  it 
existed.  Miss  Gale  is  probably  a  sort  of 
Calliope  Marsh  herself,  with  one  eye  propped 
open  to  beauty  and  the  other  one  hermetically 
closed  to  ugliness.  Of  course  Miss  Gale  would 
not  be  aware  of  this,  but  then  neither  was 
Calliope  Marsh,  although  the  cussedness  of 
people  sometimes  gives  a  touch  of  acidity  to 
her  tongue.  We  have  our  suspicions  as  to  the 
amount  of  cussedness  that  is  revealed,  or 
rather  concealed,  by  this  occasional  acidity. 

Many  of  our  old  friends  are  here  once 
more.  Mis'  Fire  Chief  Merriman  seems  to  he 
well  and  hearty,  Mis'  Holcomb-that-was- 
Mame  Bliss  is  still  on  deck  and  plays  her 
part  in  healing  a  marital  breach.  Mis'  Silas 
Sykes  is  just  as  up  and  coming  as  ever,  a 
veritable  village  Napoleon.  Some  of  the 
stories  have  the  war  for  a  background  and 
there  is  even  a  returned  hero  with  his  own 
opinion  of  military  glory.  And  Calliope  Marsh 
moves  benignantly  through  it  all,  bestowing 
her  benedictions  without  even  knowing  that 
they  are  benedictions.  Calliope  ought  to  come 
to  town  in  battalions.  There  are  none  of 
her  here.  For  we  are  quite  sure  that  we 
shall  never  go  to  Calliope. 

Peace  in  Friendship  Vil>  age.  By  Zona  Gale. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


The  Strangers'  Banquet. 

This  story — not  a  wholly  convincing  one — is 
intended  to  show  the  domination  of  labor 
unionism  by  socialist  and  revolutionary  ele- 
ments. When  Shane  Butler  Keogh  dies,  after 
an  adventurous  seafaring  life,  he  leaves  his 
prosperous  shipbuilding  yards  to  his  daughter 
Derith  under  the  guidance  of  his  manager, 
Angus  Campbell.  For  a  time  everything  goes 
well  until  certain  agitators  whose  aim  is 
frankly  revolutionary  gain  access  to  the  works 
and  begin  to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  the 
men.  Their  plan  is  to  inspire  demand  after 
demand  until  the  limit  is  finally  reached  and 
then  will  come  violence.  A  similar  policy  ex- 
tended over  the  country  will  produce  revolu- 
tion. 

Derith  has  philanthropic  ideals  and  she 
yields  to  every  demand  that  is  made  upon  her 
in  her  resolve  to  do  justice  and  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  the  men.  Angus  Campbell,  who 
knows  the  game,  at  last  leaves  her  in  disgust 
when  she  grants  a  six-hour  day.  Then  comes 
an  insolent  request  that  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany be  thrown  open  for  the  inspection  of  the 
men  in  order  that  they  may  determine  if  they 
are  receiving  a  fair  share  of  the  profits. 
Derith  revolts,  and  with  a  tardy  recognition  of 
the  situation  she  cancels  all  her  concessions 
and  puts  the  yard  back  upon  its  original  foot- 
ing. The  strike  follows.  Soldiers  are  sum- 
moned, and  there  is  something  approaching 
war  when  the  chief  socialist  agitator,  a  sort 
of  poetic  idealist,  suddenly  recants  and  sends 
the  men  back  to  their  work. 

The  author's  characterizations  are  very 
clever.  They  are  carefully  studied,  and  they 
are  all  distinctive.  The  old  shipmaster  and 
builder,  Shane  Keogh,  is  a  creation.  Derith's 
brother  and  his  unspeakable  wife  are  very 
successfully  drawn.  So  is  Angus  Campbell. 
Even  the  lesser  characters  show  the  same 
conscientious  workmanship.  It  is  the  central 
idea  that  seems  to  lack  probability,  not  so 
much  in  its  essentials,  but  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  carried  out.  But  this  detracts 
in  no  way  from  the  interest  of  a  decidedly- 
successful  story. 

The  Strangers'  Banquet.  By  Donn  Byrne. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 


The  Opera  Book. 
The  definite  rather  than  the  indefinite 
article  is  clearly  deserved  by  a  work  that  is 
unique  alike  in  competence  and  comprehen- 
siveness, and  that  must  be  equally  indis- 
pensable to  the  opera  expert  and  to  those 
anxious  to  attain  to  the  virtue  of  operatic 
appreciation.  For  here  we  have  no  less  than 
400  stories  of  the  opera,  with  400  of  the 
leading  airs  and  motives  in  musical  notation 
and  illustrated  with    100  portraits  in   costume 


I  Am  The  Mausoleum  ! 

PRIMARILY    I  am  a  tomb— not  an  ordinary  sepulchre  for  the  reception  of  human  remains, 
but  for  something  far  more  stately,  ranging  from  a  dignified  structure  of  simple  architecture 

to    the    most    magnificent    resting-place    of    the    royal    dead. 
MY    BIRTH    dates    back    to    time    immemorial— further    back    than   the   year    of    2380    B.    C. 

^LSAi,MEA?aS-d-erivedufr0rn  that  ™arvelous  structure,  the  "Mausoleum  at  Helicarnassus," 
erected  by  Artemisia  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  King  Mausolus  of  Caria,  about  353  B    C 

It  was  regarded   as  one  of   the   "Seven   Wonders  of  the  World." 
SO  ON  through  the  ages,  I  have  been  built,  either  as  an  expression  of  family  remembrance 

or  public  acknowledgment  of  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  a  distinguished  citizen. 

TO  THE  END  that  I   am  built  in   a  substantial  manner  and   with  the  grace   and  beauty    of 

proper   architectural    harmony -and .proportion,    great  care  must   be  taken    in   the   selection    of 

the   designer  and   builder  that  my  name  may   pass  on   unblemished. 


Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Inc. 


Designers   and   Manufacturers   of    Granite    Memorials 
San  Francisco  LoS  Angeles,   Laughlin   Building 


The  American  Red  Cross. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  have  an  account 
of  the  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  from  no 
less  a  pen  than  that  of  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison, 
chairman  of  the  War  Council.  Mr.  Davison 
occupies  a  place  far  removed  from  small  local 
jealousy  and  frictions  and  from  which  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  survey  alike  just  and  com- 
prehensive. 

Anything  like  a  detailed  report  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question.  The  work  was  too  vast 
for  that.  But  Mr.  Davison  gives  us  selected 
and  typical  examples  and  he  weaves  them  into 
a  connected  narrative  which  is  admirably  ef- 
fective in  giving  a  sufficient  and  adequate  pic- 
ture. 

All  sections  of  the  great  work  find  a  place 
here.  We  are  told  how  the  money  was  raised, 
how  the  departments  were  organized,  and 
something  of  the  field  work  in  the  many  re- 
gions of  devastated  Europe.  The  membership 
of  the  Red  Cross  grew  from  some  half-milliun 
before  the  war  to  thirty  million,  certainly  a 
fine  tribute,  not  only  to  organization,  but  to 
the  heart  of  the  country  that  was  thus  so 
deeply  touched. 

Mr.  Davison  reminds  us  that  the  Red  Cross 
is  still  in  being.  Indeed  its  needs  have 
hardly  been  diminished  by  the  coming  of 
peace.  They  have  changed  somewhat  in  na- 
ture, but  perhaps  their  gravity  has  even  in- 
creased. Whatever  profits  may  accrue  to 
Mr.  Davison  from  this  book  will  be  given  to 
the  Red  Cross,  and  it  may  be  hoped,  not  only 
that  they  will  be  large,  but  that  an  impetus 
may  be  given  to  an  organization  that  has 
placed  the  whole  of  civilization  so  deeply  in 
its  debt. 

The  American  Red  Cross  in  the  Great  War. 
By  Henry  P.  Davison.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

Dust  of  New  York. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-five  sketches 
or  short  stories  of  the  foreign  element  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Bercovici  is  a  keen  observer 
and  with  an  unfailing  recognition  of  humor. 
He  tells  us,  for  example,  of  the  moving-pic- 
ture director  who  wanted  a  perfect  Jewish 
type  and  found  him  in  the  person  of  the  im- 
poverished Mr.  Samuelson.  who  kept  a  candy 
store  on  the  corner.  But  the  retaining  fee 
was  so  liberal  that  Samuelson  promptly  re- 
moved every  trace  of  his  origin  and  appeared 
at  the  theatre  with  "no  beard,  no  moustache, 
no  sidelocks,"  and  dressed  in  a  manner  be- 
fitting the  "great  actor"  which  he  supposed 
himself  to  be. 

They  are  all  capital  little  stories,  gems  oi 
foreign  characteristics  in  the  setting  of  Amer- 
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ican  life,  and  so  incongruous  as  to  arrest  the 
attention. 

Dust    of    New    York.       By    Konrad    Bercovici. 
New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright. 


John  Masefield. 
Special  attention  is  deserved  by  this  new 
edition  of  "The  Everlasting  Mercy"  and  "The 
Widow  in  the  Bye-Street,"  with  its  delicate 
illustrations  and  its  fine  workmanship.  The 
"maiden  aunt"  criticisms  of  Mr.  Masefield 
that  were  once  audible  have  evidently  been 
drowned  in  the  applause  rightly  given  to  great 
poems.  The  book  is  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Mr.  John  Drinkwater's  poetic  play,  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  is  to  appear  in  Washington  at 
the  outset  of  its  American  career.  On  De- 
cember 1st  it  made  its  debut  in  the  capital 
city.  That  the  man  who  can  effect  this  en- 
core to  Lincoln's  dramatic  life  should  be 
an  Englishman  who  has  never  before  last  au- 
tumn seen  America  is  surprising. 

In  spite  of  the  serious  illness  from  which 
she  is  slowly  recovering,  Agnes  Castle  insisted 
on  collaborating  with  her  husband  in  writing 
"New  Wine,"  the  Irish  romance  which  the 
Appletons  are  publishing.  The  story,  that  of 
a  peasant  boy  suddenly  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age, recalls  a  similar  event  in  real  life,  de- 
scribed in  the  daily  press  a  couple  of  months 
ago. 

An  accident  to  the  press  of  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  publishers  of  a  new  anthol- 
ogy of  Eastern  poets  translated  by  E.  Powys 
Mathers,  like  accidents  of  romantic  fiction, 
has  turned  out  happily.  It  has  brought  to 
Mr.  Mathers'  publishers  a  more  spirited  and 
characteristic  letter  than  the  mere  exigencies 
of  business  would  probably  have  elicited.  "I 
do  hope,"  writes  Mr.  Mathers,  "that  you  will 
be  able  to  correct  with  all  speed  the  state- 
ment that  I  am  an  American-born  Chinese 
valet.  (This  description  applies  to  one  of  the 
authors  whom  I  have  translated.)  I  have 
been  asking  among  my  friends  and  find  that 
their  impression  coincides  with  mine  exactly 
— that  I  am  a  Scotchman  of  worthy  family, 
aged  twenty-seven,  a  public  school  and 
'varsity  man,  an  invalided  soldier  and  (here 
opinion  is  not  so  unanimous)  a  poet.  I  can 
not  help  thinking  we  must  be  right." 


As  in  the  case  of  almost  every  other  thing 
in  the  world,  there  are  two  explanations  for 
the  cold  nose  of  a  dog.  One  is  scientific  ;  the 
other  is  mythological.  It  used  to  be  believed 
that  when  Noah  was  superintending  the  em- 
barkation of  the  animals  in  the  ark  he  was 
compelled  to  get  the  help  of  a  dog  to  aid  him 
in  driving  the  more  troublesome  animals  in. 
The  dog  consequently  was  the  very  last  to  en- 
ter, and  there  was  so  little  room  left  that  he 
was  compelled  to  make  the  voyage  in  the 
doorway,  with  his  nose  sticking  outside  in 
the  deluge.  Science,  however,  merely  explains 
the  phenomenon  by  the  statement  that  the 
dog  depends  largely  upon  his  sense  of  smell, 
and  in  order  that  that  faculty  may  be  kept 
keen  and  sharp,  the  nose  must  be  moist  all 
the  time.  As  the  moisture  continually  evapo- 
rates, the  nose  feels  cold  to  the  touch. 


An  old  frame  church,  after  sixty  years  of 
service  to  changing  congregations  of  Mount 
Gilead,  Indiana,  was  recently  put  up  at  a  com- 
munity  auction   and   knocked   down   for   $157. 


Washington  city  is  to  have  a  woman's  real 
estate  exchange. 


January  3,  1920. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Future  Life. 

The  war  has  produced  very  many  books  on 
the  subject  of  survival  and  the  continuity  of 
life  after  death.  Probably  it  would  be  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  general  belief  in  survival 
has  been  immensely  strengthened  by  the 
poignant  hopes  of  millions  of  the  suddenly 
bereaved. 

Now  comes  this  volume  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
McComb,  in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  from  the  standpoints  of  re- 
ligious faith  and  of  scientific  evidence.  Per- 
haps it  would  have  been  better  if  these  two 
departments  had  been  kept  more  clearly  apart 
while  fully  admitting  that  faith  is  itself  a 
means  of  knowledge  and  perhaps  fully  as  re- 
liable as  any  other.  But  there  is  an  almosl 
irresistible  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  value 
of  the  evidence  for  things  in  which  we 
strongly  believe. 

The  author  deals  with  psychical  researcb 
at  some  length.  He  inclines  to  believe  that 
the  spiritists  have  made  out  a  strong  case  fo. 
themselves,  but  he  wisely  holds  his  judgment 
in  abeyance.  We  shall  do  the  same.  We 
have  yet  to  meet  with  any  facts  that  can  be 
considered  as  conclusive,  not  even  the  facts 
so  well  marshaled  by  the  author. 

But  Dr.  McComb  makes  a  strong  point 
when  he  places  on  the  shoulders  of  material- 
ism the  responsibility  for  the  aggressive  ava- 
rices of  today.  A  rejection  of  survival  has 
caused  the  great  masses  of  men  to  think  of 
no  other  world  than  this.  "What  they  demand 
and  what  they  must  have  is  a  share  of  the 
good  things  of  the  only  life  they  know  ot 
care  about  or  in  which  they  believe."  Why 
should  they  not  destroy  with  fire  and  sword 
whatever  stands  in  the  way  of  the  only  happi- 
ness they  believe  to  be  posible,  the  happiness 
of  material  possession?  This  was  the  phi- 
losophy that  led  Germany  to  her  ruin.  Per- 
haps it  is  playing  a  larger  part  than  we  sup- 
pose in  the  fostering  of  the  violent  greeds 
that  now  everywhere  are  threatening  civiliza- 
tion and  that  may  yet  be  a  more  terrible 
scourge  than  the  war  itself. 

The  Future  Life  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Enquiry.  By  Samuel  McComb,  D.  D.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


The  Grail  of  Life. 
This  is  described  as  "an  anthology  on  heroic 
death  and  immortal  life."  Its  authors  have 
searched  the  literature  of  the  world  for  ap- 
propriate inclusions,  and  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  they  were  found  in  overwhelming 
numbers.     It  was  a  case  of  selecting  the  best, 
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PLENTY  of  HEAT 

With  No  Trouble 
or  Dirt 

Gas  Boilers  afford  the  ideal 
means  of  heating. 

They  provide  Steam  Heat 
almost  instantly — yet  they  de- 
mand practically  no  attention 
— the  automatic  valve  controls 
the  heat  perfectly  and  allows 
no  fuel  waste. 

Cleanliness  itself  is  the  very 
watchword  of  Gas  Boiler 
heating. 

All  the  disagreeable  features 
of  other  fuel,  the  dirt,  dust, 
soot,  ashes,  and  smoke,  are 
eliminated. 

Our  heating  engineers  will 
solve  your  problem.  They  are 
at  your  service  without  obliga- 
tion on  your  part.  Ask  for 
them  today. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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not  only  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  but 
as  answering  the  present  needs  of  a  world 
that  contains  so  many  millions  of  the  be- 
reaved. Personal  tastes  necessarily  vary,  and 
we  all  have  our  favorites  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  but  the  compilers  have  done  theii 
work  in  a  most  satisfactory  way  and  have 
given  us  nothing  that  is  not  intelligent  and 
virile.  It  is  a  collection  to  be  read  and  to 
be  preserved  on  the  reference  shelf. 

The  Grail  of  Life.  Compiled  by  John  Haynes 
Holmes  and  Lillian  Brown-Olf.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead    &   Co. 

New  Books  Received. 
Michael     Forth.      By     Mary     Johnslon.      New- 
York:   Harper  &   Brothers. 
A  novel. 

The    Strangers*    Banquet.       By    Donn    Byrne. 
New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers. 
A  novel. 

The  Complete  Opera  Book.     By  Gustav  Kobbe. 
New  York:   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
Stories  of  the  operas. 

Broome  Street  Straws.     By  Robert  Cortes  Hoi 
liday.     New  York:   George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Essays. 

The  Community  Church.     By  Henry  E.  Jack- 
son.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
What's  wrong  with  the  churches. 

The  Martyred  Towns  of  France.     By  Clara  E. 
Laughlin.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A  description  for  the  traveler. 

The    Harvest    Home.       By    James    B.    Kenyon. 
New  York:  James  T.  White  &  Co. 
Collected    poems. 

A  History  of  France.  By  William  Stearns 
Davis.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

America's  Race  to  Victory.  By  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  E.  Requin.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes   Company. 

What  France  has  to  say  about  America's  part  in 
the  war. 

Blue    Bonnet    of   the    Seven    Stars.      By   Lela 
Horn  Richards.      Boston:  The  Page  Company. 
For  girls. 

From    a    Southern    Porch.      By    Dorothy    Scar- 
borough.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The  lost  art  of  loafing. 

"Wade  In,  Sanitary."  By  Richard  Derbv. 
New  York:   G.    P.    Putnam's  Sons. 

The  story  of  a  division  surgeon  in  France. 

Gold  Frankincense  and  Myrrh.  By  Ralph 
Adams  Cram,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.  Boston:  Marshall 
Jones  Company. 

A  plea  for  monasticism  and  Catholic  restoration. 

Sigurd  Our  Golden  Collie.     By  Katharine  Lee 
Bates.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
The  story  of  a  dog. 

A  Lover  of  the  Chair.     By  Sherlock  Bronson 
Gass.      Boston:    Marshall  Jones   Company. 
A  series  of  essays. 

The  Girl  Who  Sat  By  the  Ashes.  By  Padraic 
Colum.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The   story    of    Cinderella.      Illustrated. 

The  Voyage  of  a  Vice-Chancellor.  By  Arthur 
Everett  Shipley.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

An    educational   visit    to    America. 

From   Mud  to  Mufti.     By  Bruce  Bairnsfather. 
New  York:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
Ups   and   downs  on  all   fronts. 


Unveiline  the  Women. 

One  clear  constructive  achievement  the  war 
has  accomplished  in  the  Near  East — it  has 
emancipated  woman.  The  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance of  the  changes  which  the  last  five 
years  have  brought  to  the  sphere  and  estate 
of  woman  will  loom  larger  as  time  passes. 
It  is  one  of  the  major  consequences  of  the 
war. 

Turkish  women  have  lifted  their  veils. 
That  sensational  fact  has  already  been  re- 
ported. There  are  more  unveiled  women  to 
be  seen  on  the  streets  of  Constantinople  than 
veiled.  With  the  veil,  of  course,  there  dis- 
appears automatically  the  harem  and  its  se- 
clusion. This  is  a  staggering  innovation.  All 
the  social  life  of  the  Orient  is  constructed 
about  the  Moslem  attitude  toward  women.  It 
was  against  the  law  even  for  a  man  to  build 
a  house  with  a  window  overlooking  his  neigh- 
bor's harem.  That  no  man  outside  of  her 
own  family  should  look  upon  a  woman's  face 
was  fundamental  to  all  the  customs  of  the 
Near  East. 

By  war's  shock,  all  barriers  are  now  down. 
The  veil  is  no  longer  obligatory  nor  cus- 
tomary. Since  one  may  see  a  woman's  face 
on  the  street,  there  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  be  seen  by  her  husband's  friends 
in  her  own  home.  This  means  an  alteration 
of  the  immemorial  conception  of  social  life  in 
the  East. 

During  the  hard  pressed  days  of  the  war 
the  Turkish  women  even  went  into  business, 
working  in  stores  and  offices. 


In  Africa  the  natives  of  the  Camaroon 
country  have  recently  changed  their  allegiance 
from  German  to  French,  but  their  loyalty  to 
the  musical  instruments  of  olden  times  still 
holds  true.  Air-filled  skins  and  bamboo  com- 
pose these  strange  instruments,  which  are  used 
in  the  medicine  rites  and  festival  dances  of 
the   tribes. 


"It  surpasses  all  other  drinks." 


WORK  HARDER  AND    LONGER. 
Nova  Scotian  Women's  Solution  of  'World  Problem 

Setting  out  to  buy  some  typewriter  paper, 
one  may  get  an  interview  on  world  events. 

In  a  small  village  on  the  south  shore  of 
Nova  Scotia  I  began  my  search  for  typewriter 
paper.  It  led  me  to  all  the  stores  in  the 
village.  The  hotel-keeper  thought  the  drug- 
gist might  have  some.  The  druggist  sent  me 
to  the  "Gents'  Furnishing  Store."  "He  has  a 
typewriter  of  his  own — so  maybe  he  has  some 
paper."  The  latter  directed  me  to  the  general 
store  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  "where  they  keep 
school  books  and  'most  everything." 

And  it  was  there  that  I  got  my  paper — as 
well  as  opinions  on  the  problems  of  the  day, 
from  restricted  immigration  laws  and  labor 
uprisings  to  America's  possible  reception  of 
the  new  British  ambassador. 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  gray-haired  proprietor, 
as  she  opened  the  package  of  paper.  "I'm 
getting  worried.  My  shop  is  getting  sold  out 
and  I  can't  replace  my  goods.  I  don't  know 
what  the  late  comers  will  think.  I've  always 
kept  my  shop  stocked  up  to  the  minute,  and 
they  depend  upon  me. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  country  is  coming 
to,  when  we  can't  buy  the  things  we  need. 
Lloyd  George  is  right.  The  country  is  facing 
ruin.  We've  got  to  stop  all  this  extravagance. 
Not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  governments. 
(With  six  men  doing  the  work  that  one  man 
could  do.)  We've  got  to  increase  production. 
And  the  world  can  not  be  run  on  a  six-hour 
day.  It  never  could  and  it  never  can.  We've 
got  to  work  harder  and  longer  than  that  to 
bring  things  back  to  normal.  Yes,  I  say,  Lloyd 
George  is  right. 

"And  the  British  pound  worth  only  $4.17 — 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It's  time  something  is  done  !" 

The  value  of  the  sterling  pound  is  the 
average  Englishman's  measure  of  national 
prosperity  or  bankruptcy.  The  statesman  may 
talk  of  unfavorable  trade  balances,  inflation, 
and  other  abstract  terms  of  economics  and 
finance,  but  the  man  in  the  street  and  the 
woman  in  the  home  do  not  comprehend  his 
meaning  or  heed  his  warning  until  they  wake 
up,  some  morning,  and  find  that  the  pound 
doesn't  buy  as  many  dollars  as  it  used  to. 

"I  declare,  I  don't  know  what  the  working 
man  wants,  these  days,"  continued  the  elderly 
shopkeeper.  "He  wants  all  of  the  profits  and 
none  of  the  work — and  even  then  he  goes  on 
strike.  I  do  not  see  how  you  Americans  put 
up  with  it.  You  don't  find  that  situation  in 
the  province.  No  indeed.  Our  working  men 
are  different.  They  don't  take  that  attitude 
toward  capital.  They  realize  that  without  the 
benefits  of  capital  they  couldn't  make  a  living." 

"What  makes  the  difference?"  I  inquired. 

"Better  educated,"  she  replied  instantly. 

"And  better  stock,  too,"  she  added.  "You 
see  Canada  has  never  admitted  all  the  for- 
eigners that  you  have.  And  we'll  never  go 
back  to  our  old  freedom  of  immigration  that 
we  had  before  the  war.  Look  at  our  strikes 
and  Bolsheviki !  We  have  no  strikes  in  the 
province — except  a  few  new  shipbuilders  at 
Halifax.  Canada  will  never  make  the  mis- 
take that  the  United  States  has  made.  It 
isn't  more  population  that  we  want.  It's 
quality  that  counts — yes,  indeed,  quality." 

From  immigration  her  conversation  led  to 
war  profiteers.  "Blood  money,  that's  what  it 
is.  Blood  money.  I  said  it  right  away,  in  the 
first  days  of  the  war,  before  the  newspapers 
called  it  that.  When  prices  began  to  go  up 
I  said,  'Somebody  will  be  making  money  out 
of  that  poor  boy's  death  over  there.  It's 
blood  money.  And  it's  not  right.'  Well,  my 
conscience  is  clear.     I  never  raised  the  price 


of  my  goods.  I  sold  them  out  at  the  old 
price,  in  fact,  the  very  last  went  to  Halifax  at 
the  explosion,  and  I  didn't  get  anything  for 
them.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  guilty  of 
making  money  out  of  the  war,"  she  affirmed 
with  pride. 

"There  are  sixteen  markers  up  there  in  the 
village  plot.  Our  boys  that  didn't  come  back. 
Every  man  in  the  village  volunteered,  and 
only  six  were  rejected.  And  there  was  not 
one  conscript,"  and  her  face  glowed.  "Not 
one  conscript !  I  guess  you  don't  have  any 
town  in  your  country  that  have  a  better  record 
than  that !  And  I  don't  believe  there  are  any 
towns  in  Canada,  for  their  size,  that  sent 
more  men.  Yes,  we  did  our  share  to  win  the 
war. 

"General  Currie  said  the  other  day,  in  his 
speech,  that  by  General  Foch's  request — by 
General  Foch's  request — the  Canadian  troops 
were  kept  at  the  front  until  the  very  last  day 
of  the  war.  One  of  our  home  boys  lost  his 
life  for  that  day's  fighting.  He  caught  cold 
in  the  trenches  and  died  of  pneumonia.  Yes, 
we  know  what  the  war  has  cost,"  and  she 
hastily  brushed  her  eyes. 

For  a  moment  she  looked  out  of  her  win- 
dow in  silence  at  the  downpour  of  rain.  Then 
she  said,  "Well,  if  you're  one  of  those  who 
played  in  the  tennis  tournament  yesterday* 
(Sunday),  you're  getting  your  punishment 
promptly.  I  know  my  Bible  well.  I  heard  it 
preached  good  and  strong  yesterday.  Yes, 
indeed,  they  preached  strong  sermons  about  it 
in  all  the  churches.  In  all  denominations  it 
was  the  same.  None  was  spared.  They  all 
say  there  is  nothing  right  about  this  wave 
of  worldliness  and  Sabbath-breaking." 

"By  the  way,"  she  said,  "I'm  not  usually 
curious.  But  I  am  now  to  see  how  America 
will  accept  Viscount  Grey.  He  is  a  Britisher 
of  the  Britishers.  And  I  do  wonder  how  he 
will  fit  into  American  life  and  diplomacy. 
He  is  calm,  and  will  never  be  moved  to  act 
on  impulse  or  in  haste.  At  first,  Americans 
may  think  him  unsocial,  but  if  they  take. the 
trouble  to  learn  to  know  him,  they  will  see 
him  for  what  he  is — really  kind,  sincere,  true, 
and  genial.  We  Canadians  know  and  admire 
him.     But  he  is  so  different  from  you !" 

"Does  he  represent  the  old,  snug  England 
of  before  the  war?"  I  asked.  "Or  does  he 
speak  for  the  reorganized,  democratic  England 
of  today?" 

"He  speaks  for  all  that  is  best  in  England 
today,"  she  answered  quickly.  "And  I  hope 
that  he  will  be  well  received  in  the  States. 
But  I  certainly  do  wonder  about  it.  I  shall 
watch  your  papers  and  ours  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  this  matter,"  she  added,  as  she 
finished  wrapping  the  parcel. 

This  woman  in  a  little  country  store 
brought  the  conviction  that  all  would  be  right 
with  Canada  and  every  other  self-governing 
nation  where  humble  folk,  in  inaccessible  re- 
gions, take  so  keen  and  intelligent  an  interest 
in  world  affairs. — N.  E.  G.,  in  New  York 
Evening  Post, 


The  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky  is  owned 
by  two  old  women  and  may  be  sold  very  soon 
unless  the  United  States  intervenes  and  pre- 
serves the  place  as  a  national  park.  The 
property  comprises  32,000  acres  of  virgin 
forest,  and  beneath  this  forest  is  the  wonder- 
ful cave.  As  it  is  today  the  Mammoth  Cave 
is  without  state  or  national  supervision  and 
under  private  ownership  some  of  its  wonders 
may  be   destroyed. 


Artificial  arms  and  legs  were,  it  is  believed, 
used  in  Egypt  as  early  as  700  B.  C.    They  were 
made  by  the  priests,  who  were  th 
and  surgeons  of  those  days  in  the  land  c 
Nile. 
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"THE  MASTER  OF  BALLANTRAE." 


For  many  years  I  have  been  intending  to  re- 
read Stevenson's  romantic  and  picturesque 
story.  The  appearance  of  the  play  in  our 
midst  stirred  me  to  action,  and  I  renewed  my 
acquaintance  with  that  courtly  devil  who  ruled 
with  such  malicious  authority  over  the  destiny 
of  his  long-suffering  brother. 

With  Walker  Whiteside  in  the  title-role, 
and  a  very  satisfactory  company7  back  of  him, 
the  play  is  handsomely  put  on.  "The  Master 
of  Eallantrae"  is  a  picturesque  book,  and 
leaves  images  on  the  vision.  An  old  castle 
with  its  white-haired  lord  and  blooming 
maiden  living  their  secluded  existence,  exalt- 
ing the  wholly  imagined  virtues  of  their  ab- 
sent kinsman ;  the  brother,  knowing  his 
wickedness  and  too  loyal  to  speak;  the  faith- 
ful steward  guarding  the  estate  against  the 
ruthless  marauder.  Then  there  was  the 
breezeless  midnight  duel,  lit  by  candles,  out 
in  the  snow7.  And  finally  the  superb  climax, 
toward  which  the  whole  story  tended,  when 
the  devoted  Hindu,  in  the  lonely  white  silence 
of  an  American  wilderness,  unburied  his 
adored  master,  and  sought  by  Indian  arts  to 
woo  him  back  to  life.  Such  a  story  as  this, 
which  chronicles  the  persecution,  the  suffer- 
ing, and  the  repression  of  years,  with  a  re- 
sultant killing  hatred,  can  scarcely  be  com- 
pressed into  a  three-act  play.  The  earlier 
scenes  go  very  well,  although  we  see  too 
plainly  that  Mackellar  in  his  opening  con- 
versation with  the  lord  of  Durisdeer.  is  trying 
his  best  to  enlighten  a  possible  uninformed 
audience. 

But  the  necessary  changes  made  in  the  last 
act  do  entirely  away  with  the  superb  climax 
of  the  book.  The  Hindu's  instructions  to  the 
master  of  how  the  Indian  fakirs  go  into  the 
repose  of  seeming  death  promised  us  an  im- 
pressive event  for  the  third  act  But  it 
couldn't  be  done.  The  apparent  death  was 
hustled  through  so  rapidly  that  it  absolutely 
failed  to  create  any  illusion  whatsoever.  And. 
besides,  the  grin  of  the  Hindu  when  he  said, 
"He  no  dead,"  intruded  an  incongruous  mood, 
for  we  were  making  a  vain  attempt  to  cap- 
ture, however  slight,  a  survival  of  the  mood 
of  dread  and  mystery  caused  by  the  awe-in- 
spiring semi-resurrection  of  the  book,  when 
the  Hindu  discovered  that  the  prolonged  chill 
of  the  frozen  American  soil  had  done  away 
with  all  possibility  of  restoring  his  master  to 
his  baleful  vitality. 

However,  take  "The  Master  of  Ballantrae" 
as  a  picturesque  costume  melodrama,  without 
expectation  of  re-living  the  awesome  thrills  oi 
the  romance,  and  you  may  come  off  vers-  well. 
The  fine,  stately  dialogue,  the  graceful  cos- 
tumes standing  in  richly  decorative  relief 
against  the  dark,  paneled  background,  the  old- 
time  atmosphere;  yes,  one  may  enjoy  them 
provided  one  accepts  the  postulate  that  great 
romances  when  dramatized  generally  work  up 
into    unconvincing    and    rather    stilted    melo- 


drama. It  was  so,  I  remember,  with  Hugo's 
"Xotre  Dame."  Both  playwrights  and  actors 
are  unable  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
hoary  tradition  when  they  tackle  old-time 
plays.  As  far  as  I  remember,  Bernard  Shaw's 
"Cleopatra"  offers  the  only  example  of  a  mood 
of  naturalness  while  dealing  histrionically 
with  crusted  tradition- 
Walker  Whiteside  is  an  actor  who  is  con- 
sistent in  his  devotion  to  the  theatric  I  re- 
member that  David  Belasco  in  an  article  on 
the  theatre  took  exception  to  the  use  of  the 
word  theatric  or  theatrical-  in  an  individious 
sense.  But  I  mean  that  Walker  Whiteside's 
impersonations  generally  suggest  the  theatre 
instead  of  life.  He  chooses  plays  that  have 
that  kind  of  star  role.  "The  Master  of  Eal- 
lantrae" is  a  rich  and  juicy  role  for  him  and 
he  probably  adores  it.  He  is  graceful  and  pic- 
turesque in  the  costumes  and  his  fine  voice 
has  plenty  of  opportunity  to  air  its  rather 
self-conscious  music  while  intoning  the  stately 
diction  written  in  the  Stevensonian  dialogue. 
Stevenson  never — or  seldom,  at  all  events 
— put  the  loving  touches  to  his  portraits  of 
women  that  he  did  to  those  of  men.  So.  for 
this  reason,  Alison,  who  is  used  as  a  powerful 
leverage  in  the  romance,  is  not  a  particularly 
attractive  figure.  Neither  is  she  in  the  play 
for  that  matter,  nor  could  May  Buckley,  ex- 
perienced actress  though  she  is,  make  her 
more  so,  the  role  not  being  at  all  suited  to  her 
line.  Virginia  Duncan,  however,  gave  a 
Jessie  Brown  in  keeping  with  the  story,  and 
Frederic  Roland  as  the  silently  suffering 
Henry  acted  with  appropriate  repression  and 
carried  his  costumes  with  grace.  Mr.  Druce, 
too,  entered  into  the  old-time  atmosphere  of 
the  piece  in  demeanor,  speech,  and  appearance, 
and  Mr.  Sullivan's  portrait  of  the  Irish  sol- 
dier of  fortune  bore  all  the  conventional  ear- 
marks dear  to  the  hearts  of  conservatives. 
Mr.  Danton  presented  a  refined  portrait  of  the 
gentle  old  lord,  and  Maurice  Barrett's  Secun- 
dra  Dass  had  a  striking  make-up  and  the 
sinuous  movements  one  expects  in  a  secretive 
Hindu. 

The  poem  with  which  the  p'ece  begins — 
coming,  apparently,  from  the  bodiless  tenant 
of  a  suit  of  old  armor — limps  badly  in  its 
metre,  and  makes  a  misstatement  when  it  says, 
"Honor  is  the  subject  of  my  story." 

"The  Master  of  Eallantrae"  is  the  story  of 
a  handsome  Satan  who  could  pass  with  those 
who  loved  him  for  a  sort  of  mortal  seraph 
The  limping  poem,  however,  is  not  without 
merit,  and  its  delivery  in  the  dark  hall  to  the 
sounds  of  the  tempest  raging  without  had 
some  impressiveness. 


BIG  NAMES  AT  THE   MAITLAND. 


Four  such  names  as  Galsworthy,  Shaw, 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  and  our  American  John 
Kendrick  Bangs  on  one  bill  is  quite  a  dazzling 
display.  It  was  good  policy,  for  the  full- 
length  plays  at  the  Maitland  Playhouse  have 
been  so  interesting,  and  their  authorship  such 
strong  drawing  cards,  that  it  required  well- 
sponsored  playlets  to  prove  equally  attractive 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  playlets  did  nol 
pan  out  equal  to  the  names.  But  it  was  such 
a  notable  bill  that,  although  review  of  the 
performance  got  squeezed  out  on  account  of 
an  early  going  to  press  due  to  holiday  week 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  pass  a  few  belated 
comments. 

The  second  best  of  the  four  is  "The  Goal," 
which  was  revived  for  the  third  time.  It  has. 
however,  the  disqualification  of  being  pervaded 
by  a  mortuary  atmosphere,  the  seventy-five- 
year-old  character-in-chief  being  under  sen- 
tence of  death  from  his  doctor  from  heart 
disease.  I  have  wondered,  by  the  way,  every 
time   I   have    seen    Mr.    Maitland   in    the   role 
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of  the  stubborn  septuagenarian,  why  he  allows 
Sir  Stephens  to  look  thirty-five,  instead  of 
forty  years  older.  Mr.  Maitland  plays  the 
role  of  that  confirmed  egotist  who  so  loved 
life  and  his  own  way  well  and  consistently, 
but  I  question  whether  the  play  is  as  popular 
with  audiences  as  it  is  with  him. 

"The  Sun"  chronicles  the  briefest  of  inci- 
dents :  a  returned  soldier,  coming  back  deter- 
minedly gay  from  the  carnage  only  to  find  that 
his  sweetheart  has  played  the  perfidious  part 
He  laughs,  and  jests,  and  forgives.  Fate  shall 
not  cast  him  back  into  the  horror  of  gloom. 
And  as  he  goes  off  singing  the  false  woman 
and  her  surly  mate  look  after  him  in  dull 
surprise  and  murmur,  "A  touch  of  the  sun." 
Miss  O'Day  was  particularly  good  in  this  play- 
let, while  Mr.  Smythe  quite  transformed  him- 
self. 

"How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband"  is  Shaw  in 
impish  mood.  It  is  amusing,  but  not  Shaw 
at  his  best  He  never  is  when  he  tweaks  the 
nose  of  the  public  and  drags  in  allusions  to 
himself  and  his  plays. 

The  Christmas  play  by  Bangs  is  a  rathei 
gently  amusing  satire  on  rich  parents  who 
stuff  the  stockings  of  the  children  whom  they 
scarcely  know  with  huge  wads  of  dollars  in- 
stead of  the  cheaper  trifles  they  really  wish 
for.  In  this  piece  a  newcomer,  Lillian  de 
Havelain,  made  a  highly  satisfactory  appear- 
ance as  the  mother. 

This  week  Earrie's  darling  play  of  family 
affection  called  "Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire"  is  the 
bill,  and  as  the  company  is  steadily  gaining  in 
the  ease  of  its  team  work  it  should  give  an 
attractive  performance. 


'THE  BELLS  OF  CORNEVILLE." 


It  was  an  odd  coincidence  that  both  th; 
Players  Club  maangement  and  the  Ferrier* 
conceived  the  idea  of  reviving  this  melodious 
operetta  at  nearly  the  same  time,  although  the 
Players  Club  Theatre  got  the  start  Both  gave 
extremely  commendable  performance,  although 
there  was  more  polish  to  the  acting  of* the 
minor  roles  of  the  Players  Club.  The  Fer- 
riers,  however,  gave  a  bright  animated,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyable  performance  which, 
from  a  musical  point  of  view,  was  excellent. 
The  voices  of  the  chorus  had  that  sweetness 
and  youthful  ring  characteristic  of  the  un- 
worn voices  of  amateurs,  and  the  talented 
Ferriers  trained  them  to  do  their  parts  well- 
Mine.  Ferrier,  although  not  temperamentally 
adapted  to  the  role  of  Serpolette,  sang  the 
music  delightfully,  acted  with  great  spright- 
liness.  and  was  a  point  of  dependability  ano 
reliability  at  every  moment  of  her  presence 
on  the  stage. 

In  ar.  excellent  make-up  Mr.  Ferrier  gave 
a  fine  performance  of  the  old  miser,  and  the 
handsome  person  of  Mr.  Amandes  as  the  pic- 
turesque Marquis  de  Corneville  shed  an  air 
of  resplendence  over  the  general  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Artieda,  who  is  the  possessor  oi 
an  agreeable  tenor  voice  and  considerable 
ability  as  a  comedian,  was  Grenichaux :  Mis? 
Moncla,  as  Gennaine,  exhibited  a  sweet  light 
soprano,  and  Arnoux  did  good  buffo  work. 

There  is  something  very  exhilarating  in  the 
music  oi  "The  Bells  of  Corneville,"  which,  to 
many  of  the  old-timers,  is  full  of  echoes  of 
youth  and  happiness,  and  these  French  people 
know  the  traditions  attached  to  the  opera.  Mr. 
Ferrier  having  been  in  Paris  associated  in 
professional  work  with  this  line  of  opera 
bouffe,  as  well  as  in  grand  opera. 

The  Ferriers,  indeed,  are  rather  unusually 
gifted.  Mr.  Ferrier  possessing  a  versatility  and 
variety  of  talents  which  keeps  him  busy,  and 
pehaps  prevents  him  from  concentrating  on 
one.  With  their  advent  to  San  Francisco  was 
established  an  artistic  centre  in  the  French 
colony,  and  artists  who  come  this  way  gen- 
erally find  their  way  to  them.  Messrs. 
Amandes  and  Artieda.  for  example,  both  of 
whom  were  playing  in  dramatic  and  musical 
entertainments  during  the  war,  are  experi- 
enced professionals.  M.  Ferrier  met  them 
in  France,  and  when  they  came  out  this  way 
to  visit  their  Franco-American  relatives  they 
inevitably  tended  Ferrier-wards,  and  were 
drawn  into  the  Corneville  representation. 
Mr.  Armandes  is  a  tremendous  find.  Talk  band- 
some,  stately,  reposeful,  as  the  Marquis,  he 
has  an  air  of  sovereign  superiority  to  the 
peasants,  sings  the  love  lyrics  to  Germaine 
with  fervor  in  a  soft  and  wooing  baritone, 
and  altogether  created  considerable  havoc  in 
the  feminine  contingent  in  the  audience. 
Both  men  were  valuable  in  preserving  the 
appropriate  atmosphere.  In  fact  there  is 
something  distinctive  and  interesting  about 
the  whole  enterprise,  and  as  they  will  give 
three  additional  performances  the  first  week 
in  January  probably  Americans  will  have 
realized  by  that  time  that  this  revival  is 
something  worth  seeing. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


I  really  think  it  is  about  time  again  to 
grumble  another  little  grouch  about  the  ab- 
sence of  playlets  in  vaudeville.  Pl-e-e-ase.  Mr. 
Vaudeville  Man.  aren't  we  ever  to  have  any 
more  playlets-  in  vaudeville?  "Why,  man 
alive,  you  are  not  getting  the  idea,  are  you. 
that  the  public  are  indifferent  to  them  ? 
Playlets  contain  a  story,  and  the  whole  world, 


children  and  grown-ups,  love  stories.  They 
embody  drama,  and  the  world  loves  drama 
more  devotedly  every  year. 

To  be  sure  we  have  skits,  squibs,  and 
sketches  in  vaudeville-  They  put  on  near- 
playlets  sometimes,  or  mount  humorous 
sketches  like  plays.  But  they  are  not  plays 
for  they  contain  no  story  nor  drama.  This 
week  Montgomery,  the  ventriloquist  has  a 
home  setting  for  his  piece,  and  he  and  his 
assistant  sit  at  the  table  and  absorb  a  meal 
while  his  dummy  produces  ventriloquized 
humorisms. 

But  they  are  running  to  repetitions  of  type 
in  vaudeville  programmes.  Last  week,  for  in- 
stance, there  was  a  family  resemblance  be- 
tween "Seven  A.M."  and  "Maybloom."  This 
week  there  is  an  even  stronger  one  between 
the  Ernest  Evans  act  and  the  Gus  Edwards 
Song  "Revue.*'  And  the  Ford  Sisters  act  was 
not  dissimilar. 

Bad  programming  here,  it  seems  to  me. 
Somebody  is  nodding  at  his  post  The  essence 
of  vaudeville  should  be  variety. 

The  features  of  the  bill  this  week  are  the 
Gus  Edwards  act — although  it  struck  me  that 
the  girl  vocalists  had  very  slight  voices  fot 
a  song  revue — the  Ford  Sisters,  the  Ernest 
Evans  piece,  and  the  Arnaut  Brothers-  This 
pair  of  French  clowns  are  artists  in  their 
line-  Even  their  costumes,  show  French 
artistry',  and  their  facial  make-up  as  welL 
Their  violin  playing  while  they  acrobatize  is 
quite  wonderful,  and  the  bird  duet  never  palls. 
It  is  odd.  though,  that  such  an  original  and 


An  Apology  and 
a  Reply 


"Somebody  blundered,"  and  a  con- 
sumer whose  bills  have  always  been 
paid  promptly  received  a  "form  let- 
ter" requesting  settlement  of  his  ac- 
count— one  of  those  unfortunate 
mistakes  that  happen  occasionally  in 
handling  70,000  monthly  bills. 
The  consumer  returned  the  letter 
with  harsh  comments.  We  don't 
blame  him.  How  was  he  to  know 
that  he  was  the  innocent  victim  of 
an  unusual  error  ? 

Our  service  department  wrote  a  let- 
ter of  apology  and  explanation.  We 
quote  from  the  explanatory  part : 
"Unfortunately,  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  consumers  who,  through 
indifference,  oversight,  and  some- 
times, we  fear,  with  positive  intent 
to  default  omit  to  make  payment  of 
their  bills.  To  distinguish  between 
the  good,  the  bad  and  those  who 
come  between  the  two,  has  always 
been  a  problem.  A  general  line  of 
'follow-up1  designed  to  meet  the 
more  extreme  cases  was  recently 
devised  and  put  into  use. 
"Each  person  believes  that  he  has 
a  business  different  from  any  other. 
We  do  claim  for  the  water  busi- 
ness that  as  regards  point  of  contact 
or  knowledge  of  the  individual  con- 
sumer, we  are  at  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage compared  to  commercial 
houses.  Several  reasons  come  to 
mind : 

"We  are  obliged  to  supply  all  who 
come  to  us; 

"A  certain  part  of  the  business  is 
with  transients  or  with  those  disin- 
clined to   pay ; 

"The  bulk  of  the  bills  are  for  small 
amounts  which  do  not  warrant 
much  correspondence. 
"For  these  reasons  a  general  line  of 
conduct  doubtless'  much  harsher 
than  is  necessary  with  good  risks, 
but  on  the  other  hand  not  severe 
enough  for  the  doubtful  and  trouble- 
some class,  is  in  effect" 
We've  had  a  reply  from  that  con- 
sumer: 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  the  ex- 
planation. It  has  entirely7  removed 
the  sting  and  eliminated  all  hard  feel- 
ings. Sorry  I  wrote  you  so  harshly 
— but  I  was  real  mad !" 
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talented  pair  have  never  worked  up  a  new 
act.  Probably  the  reason  is  that  what  they 
have  is  too  good  to  be  improved  on. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 

Curran  Theatre. 

Stuart  Walker's  production  of  Booth  Tark- 
ington's  "Seventeen"  comes  direct  from  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  to  the  Curran 
Theatre  next  Monday  evening,  January  5th. 
The  play  is  a  dramatic  version  of  Tarking- 
ton's  Willie  Baxter  stories  and  might  well  be 
called  a  comedy  of  ;'Clothes  and  the  Girl,"  for 
it  deals  with  the  attitude  of  a  seventeen-year- 
old  boy  toward  these  important  matters. 

Willie  Baxter,  the  hero,  falls  in  love  with 
a  fluffy-haired  little  charmer  who  is  visiting 
friends  in  his  home  town  through  the  sum- 
mer, and  his  ardor  is  so  intense  that  his  half- 
fledged  soul  gets  completely  tangled  in  the 
problem  of  wooing  and  of  personal  adornment 
for  that  great  adventure.  As  a  lover  he  is  no 
favored  child  of  fortune,  for  his  girl  is  an 
all-around  flirt  who  plays  no  favorites. 

With  rare  skill  Mr.  Walker  has  transferred 
the  Tarkington  story  to  the  stage  ;  giving  it  all 
the  bubbling  spirit  of  "youth  and  love  and 
summertime"  by  a  delightful  cast  of  young 
people.  Thomas  Kelly  has  leaped  into  fame 
for  his  sympathetic  characterization  of  love- 
sick Willie  Baxter.  Lillian  Ross  brings  to  life 
the  ten-year-old  villain  Jane,  and  Lael  Davis 
has  made  the  fluff  "baby  talk  lady,"  Lola  Pratt, 
the  toast  of  all  who  have  seen  "Seventeen." 
Judith  Lowry  upholds  the  banner  of  the 
grown-ups  in  the  cast  by  her  portrayal  of 
Willie's  and  Jane's  much-tried  mother;  Louis 
John  Bartels  as  Genesis,  the  household 
servant ;  Aldrich  Bowker  as  Mr.  Baxter;  Eu- 
gene Stockdale  as  the  harassed  Mr.  Parcher, 
and  a  host  of  lively  young  people,  including 
Ben  Lyon,  Agnes  Horton,  and  Robert  Mc- 
Groarty.  

Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  seventh  regular  Sunday  concert  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be 
given  on  the  afternoon  of  January  4th,  in  the 
Curran  Theatre.  The  programme  will  be  iden- 
tical with  that  rendered  on  Friday,  consisting 
of  three  numbers  particularly  popular  with 
symphony  followers. 

Most  important  of  these  is  Dvorak's  Fifth 
Symphony  in  E  minor,  more  generally  known 
as  "From  the  New  World"  Symphony.  The 
remaining  numbers  will  be  Claude  Debussy's 
prelude,  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun,"  based  on 
a  poem  by  Stephen  Mallarme,  and  always  a 
favorite  with  symphony  audiences,  and  Tschai- 
kowsky's  brilliant  overture-fantasie,  "Romeo 
and  Juliet." 

The  sixth  regular  "Pop"  'concert  is  an- 
nounced for  Sunday  afternoon,  January  11th, 
in  the  Curran,  and  it  will  have  as  soloist 
Louis  Persinger,  concertmaster,  whose  vio- 
Hnistic  artistry  will  be  richly  disclosed  in 
Mendelssohn's  Concerto  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra in  E  minor. 


The  Alcazar. 
Fred  Jackson's  farce,  "A  Full  House,'' 
means  a  house  full  of  laughter  at  the  Alcazar 
,  this  week.  "Jim's  Girl,"  to  have  first  San 
Francisco  production  at  the  Sunday  matinee, 
January  4th,  is  a  blend  of  sentiment  and  com- 
edy now  packing  Eastern  playhouses.  Jim 
was  a  hard  fighter  in  the  Rainbow  division. 
Jim's    girl    was    his    adorable     little    French 
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Tickets  2   weeks  ahead   at  theatre  and  news- 
stands of  St.   Francis  and  Palace  Hotels. 

Next — N.     C.     Goodwin's     Comedy    Triumph, 
-AN  AMERICAN  CITIZEN." 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  HeRTZ Conductor, 

7th  SUNDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

CURRAN  THEATRE 
SUNDAY  AFT.,  JAN.  4,  at  2:45  Sharp 

Dvorak "New  World"  Symphony 

Debussy Prelude,  "Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 

Tschaikowsky.  .  .  .Fantasie,  '"Romeo  and  Juliet" 
Prices— 50c,    75c,    $1.       (NO    WAR    TAX.) 
Tickets  at    Sherman,    Clay   &    Co.'s;    at  theatre 
from  10  a.  m.  on  concert  days  only. 

Next — Sun.,   Jan.    11,    6th    "Pop"    Concert. 


sweetheart,  who  smuggled  her  way  on  a  re- 
turning transport  and  followed  him  to  his  old 
home  town  in  Indiana,  where  the  thrills  of  re- 
adjustment to  civilian  life  are  wonderfully 
told  by  Earl  Carroll,  author  of  "So  Long 
Letty"  and  "Canary  Cottage,"  and  Thomas  J. 
Gray.  Both  were  in  the  service.  Belle  Ben- 
nett, as  Yvonne,  concludes  her  engagement  of 
sixty  consecutive  weeks,  during  which  she  has 
appeared  in  a  great  variety  of  parts. 

A  leading  woman  of  Eastern  distinction  is 
en  route  from  New  York  to  open  with  the 
New  Alcazar  Company  January  11th  in 
Laurette  Taylor's  brilliant  success,  "Happi- 
ness," never  acted  on  this  Coast,  ft  is  by  J. 
Hartley  Manners,  who  wrote  "Peg  oK  My 
Heart."  Four  vivid  phases  of  life  are  depicted 
in  "Happiness,"  the  central  figure  being  Jen- 
nie, an  optimistic  shopgirl  whose  thought  and 
example  awaken  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
blase,  burned-out  society  dawdlers. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

A  notable  theatrical  event  will  be  the  first 
San  Francisoc  presentation  of  John  Gals- 
worthy's "The  Silver  Box"  at  the  Maitland 
Playhouse  next  week.  The  play  will  have  its 
first  public  performance  on  Tuesday,  January 
6th,  and  will  hold  forth  all  week,  with  mati- 
nees on  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

As  with  all  Galsworthy's  plays,  the  central 
theme  deals  with  some  significant  issue,  and 
in  "The  Silver  Box"  the  great  English  drama- 
tist has  elected  to  deal  with  the  contrast  of 
justice  meted  out  to  poor  and  rich  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts.  "The  Silver  Box"  takes  rank  with 
"The  Mob,"  "The  Pigeon,"  and  other  great 
products  of  this  playwright,  and  by  many 
critics  "The  Silver  Box"  holds  first  place 
among  these  for  its  theatrical  interest. 

"The  Silver  Box"  created  something  of  *-. 
sensation  in  New  York,  when  it  was  produce*.! 
at  the  Empire  Theatre  by  the  late  Charles 
Frohman.  Ethel  Barryniore  then  played  the 
part  of  the  charwoman  and  Bruce  McRae  the 
role  of  her  shiftless  husband  who  feels  that 
the  world  owes  him  a  living.  These  parts  will 
be  played  at  the  Maitland  by  Barbara  Lee  and 
Arthur  Maitland,  respectively.  J.  Anthony 
Smythe,  Rupert  Drum,  and  other  favorite 
players  will  be  congenially  cast,  and  some 
unique  effects  in  draperies  and  lighting  are 
assured  by  Director  Maitland. 

The  next  bill  will  be  Nat  C-  Goodwin's  com- 
edy success,  "An  American  Citizen." 


The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  an- 
other great  new  show. 

Charles  (Chic)  Sales,  the  boyish  imper- 
sonator of  bucolic  types,  will  present  a  new 
offering  entitled  "The  Rural  Sunday-School 
Benefit,"  which  presents  in  rapid  succession 
the  various  people  who  appeared  on  the  pro- 
gramme at  a  country  school  entertainment. 

Nat  Nazarro,  Jr.,  who  used  to  be  a  clever 
member  of  the  Nat  Nazzaro  troupe  of  acro- 
bats, now  successfully  bids  for  popularity  by, 
presenting  singing  and  dancing  numbers.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  he  introduces  an  old-time 
feat  as  a  reminder  of  the  days  gone  by.  With 
Nazzaro  is  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Jazz  Band,  a 
syncopated  orchestra  composed  of  former 
Bluejackets. 

Charles  E.  Bensee  and  Florence  Baird  will- 
present  a  new  entertainment  which  they  call 
"Songiflage."  Bensee  is  an  American  come- 
dian and  Miss  Baird  is  an  attractive  bit  of 
Scotch  femininity.  Their  songs  include  Amer- 
ican and  Scottish  melodies. 

Dolly  Kay  will  be  heard  in  new  songs.  She 
has  a  wonderful  personality  and  has  scored 
a  great  success  wherever  she  has  appeared. 
Phil  Phillips  accompanies  her  at  the  piano. 

Phil  Roy  and  Roy  Arthur  will  present  a 
juggling  eccentricity  named  "A  Chinese  Res- 
taurant." 

The  Rickards  will  be  seen  in  a  "Variety  Mix- 
ture," in  which  they  introduce  card  tricks 
juggling  feats,  shadowgraphs,  and  song  an'J 
dance. 

The  Arnaut  Brothers  and  Gus  Edwards' 
"Welcome  Home  Song  Revue"  will  be  the  only 
holdovers  in  a  bill  that  reaches  the  loftiest 
standard  of  vaudeville. 


Newport,  already  noted  for  its  fine  estates, 
is  to  have  an  addition  in  landscape  decoration 
more  massive  and  beautiful  than  any  as  yet 
erecterl.  It  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  huge 
fountain  on  the  front  lawn  of  Mirimar,  the 
villa  belonging  to  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton 
Rice,  who  was  formerly  Mrs.  George  D. 
Widener.  The  cost  of  the  fountain  alone  will 
exceed  that  of  many  large  dwellings.  It  is  to 
be  of  octagon  shape,  100  feet  across,  and  is 
to  be  built  entirely  of  Tennessee  marble.  In 
the  centre  will  be  a  life-size  bronze  statuary 
group  to  be  cast  under  the  direction  of  Horace 
Dunbar,  an  architect  of  Philadelphia.  Eighl 
streams  of  water  will  play  to  a  height  of 
seventy- five  feet  and  seats  of  marble  about  the 
esplanade  will  furnish  guests  a  chance  to  rest 
while  watching  the  play  of  the  waters. 


Editor — When  you  send  manuscript,  madam, 
always  put  in  a  stamped  envelope  with  it ; 
otherwise  you  won't  get  it  back."  "But  I 
don't  want  it  back." — Life. 


TO  DARKEST  AFRICA. 
Camel  Corps  Conveys  News  of  Result  of  the  "War. 

A  gallant  little  band  of  four  members  of 
the  Union  Camel  Corps  have  managed  to 
struggle  back  to  Grootfontein  after  announc- 
ing the  Allied  victory  and  the  signing  of  the 
peace  to  the  native  tribes  of  the  far  north 
(says  a  Reuter  dispatch  to  the  Johannesburg 
(Transvaal)  Sunday  Times).  Thus  the  glad 
tidings  were  carried  to  the  Ovambos  and 
Barotses,  and  the  news  spread  through  the 
lands  of  the  Bushmen  and  other  tribes.  Their 
adventures  have  seldom  been  rivaled  in  the 
history  of  outposts  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  the  words  of  a  Dutch  farmer  of  the  dis- 
trict, "These  four  went  where  20,000  German 
soldiers  could  not  and  would  not  have  gone." 

Thus  it  was  with  particular  interest  that 
the  governor-general  inspected  the  remnants 
of  the  camels  belonging  to  the  corps  and  heard 
the  thrilling  story  of  Captain  Gage,  the  mili- 
tary magistrate,  and  Captain  Swemmer,  the 
squadron  commander,  who  had  led  the  small 
peace  mission.  Of  the  men  of  the  corps  who 
went  with  them,  one,  a  Dutch  sergeant-major, 
was  the  most  expert  in  finding  the  path 
through  the  wilds. 

The  squadron  went  out  shortly  after  the 
signing  of  peace,  out  past  Namutoni  and  the 
Etosha  Pan,  and  over  the  200  and  odd  miles 
of  almost  unknown  bush  to  the  Okovango 
River.  Day  after  day  they  swung  along  to 
the  ungainly  gait  of  the  camels  through  a 
country  largely  waterless  and  given  over  to 
big  game,  lions,  snakes,  and  Bushmen. 
Thanks,  in  a  big  measure,  to  the  skillful 
track-finding  of  the  Dutch  sergeant-major,  the 
small  expedition  of  the  patrol  safely  reached 
the  Okovango  and  had  a  splendid  welcome 
from  the  Ovambos.  On  the  river  are  the 
kraals  of  the  three  principal  chiefs  and  the 
Union  officers  purchased  and  killed  twelve 
oxen  so  that  there  was  a  mighty  feast  in  each 
kraal  to  celebrate  the  Allied  victory  and  the 
signing  of  the  peace.  Naturally  the  intrepid 
four  were  the  honored  guests  of  the  chiefs, 
on  whom  they  report  very  favorably,  both  as 
regards  their  behavior  and  the  state  of  the 
kraals. 

They  then  went  farther  afield  and  joined  in 
the  celebrations  with  the  Portuguese  officers 
over  the   Okovango. 

On  the  return  journey  the  small  party  split 
in  half.  Captain  Gage  and  Captain  Swemmer 
each  taking  a  sergeant  with  him.  All  went 
well  until  within  160  miles  of  Grootfontein. 
As  usual  a  large  fire  was  lit  by  Captain 
Swemmer  at  night,  as  lions  were  often  nu- 
merous. The  camels  were  only  thirty  yards 
from  the  fire,  and  the  belief  of  the  patrol 
had  always  been  that  lions  would  not  attack 
camels.  The  first  sign  of  anything  wrong 
which  Captain  Swemmer  and  the  sergeant  got 
was  the  frenzied  squeal  of  a  camel.  Then 
by  the  light  of  the  fire  a  lion  could  be  seen 
tearing  to  pieces  a  big  old  bull  camel.  A 
lioness  immediately  seized  and  dragged  away 
another  camel.  Captain  Swemmer  and  the 
sergeant  soon  got  a  hot  fusillade  going,  the 
latter  managing  to  secure  one  camel,  at  the 
same  time  endeavoring  to  keep  up  the  rifle 
fire.  The  other  three  camels  stampeded.  As 
a  result  of  this  fight  and  an  endeavor  to  find 
the  stampeded  camels  the  two  members  of  the 
patrol  became  lost  in  grass  growing  higher 
than  their  heads.  They  fired  shots  to  attract 
attention,  and  Bushmen  came  to  them  in  the 
long  grass  and  led  them  on  to  their  track. 

Their  position  was  fairly  desperate.  It  was 
160  miles  to  Grootfontein,  and  they  had  only 
one  bottle  of  water  and  one  camel.  They  also 
knew  that  the  last  eighty  miles  was  an  abso- 
lutely waterless  tract.  Still  their  resolution 
to  reach  the  headquarters  of  the  patrol  never 
faltered,  and  taking  turns  at  riding  on  the 
camel  and  walking  they  averaged  thirty-two 
miles  per  day.  As  it  would  have  been  fatal 
to  drink  from  the  water  bottle  they  merely 
moistened  their  lips,  and  after  four  trying 
days  they  got  near  Grootfontein. 

Then  came  one  of  those  mysterious  inci- 
dents which  happen  in  wildest  Africa.  By 
some  means  the  Bushmen  passed  along  the 
word  that  Captain  Swemmer  had  been  at- 
tacked by  lions  and  was  coming  along  with 
one  camel  and  that  he  would  need  water. 
The  Bushmen  on  the  fringe  of  Grootfontein 
got  the  tidings  to  the  men  of  the  patrol,  and 
a  trooper  hurried  along  the  track  with  water 
bottles  and  met  them  at  the  beginning  of 
their  fifth  day  of  thirst.  The  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney home  was  easy.  How  the  news  traveled 
is  not  known.  Bushmen  runners  may  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  bring  it  to  the  Bushmen 
near  Grootfontein.  This  is  not  thought  very 
prnbable,  and,  curiously  enough,  white  men 
who  have  lived  long  in  the  district  prefer  to 
believe  that  the  Bushmen  have  the  great 
primitive  gift  of  telepathy.  Instances  are 
given  in  Grootfontein  on  very  reliable  au- 
thority of  news  traveling  a  large  distance 
in  an  unbelievably  short  time,  such  as  eighty 
miles  in  a  matter  of  hours.  This  is  con- 
sidered to  he  outside  the  powers  of  any  run- 
ners, and  the  information  in  three  notable 
cases  has  been  quite  accurate. 

It  was  naturally  thought  in  Grootfontein 
that  the  five  missing  camels  had  been  de- 
voured, but  in  a  few  days  two  of  the  camels 


®tjp  (£ntfint  Peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,   Tea  and  Dinner 
Manufacturer!  of  "Small  Blacks" 


which  stampeded  found  their  way  home  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  patrol,  a  marvelous  feat 
in  itself,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  for  a  week  in  a  lion-infested  coun- 
try. 

When  later  Captain  Gage  passed  near  the 
spot  of  the  attack  on  the  camels  a  lion  and 
lioness  crossed  the  path  just  in  front  of  him 
in  broad  daylight,  and  other  lions  were  seen, 
but  this  section  of  the  gallant  four  was  not 
molested.  The  incident  has  knocked  on  the 
head  the  plan  of  placing  camels  round  the 
camp  at  night  to  ward  off  lions  in  the  belief 
that  a  lion  will  never  attack  a  camel. 


An  English  woman's  magazine  in  giving 
some  recipes  for  pastry  includes  a  description 
of  American  pie,  which  reads  as  follows : 
"American  pie  is  somewhat  like  an  English 
open  tart  with  a  pastry  cover,  the  lower  part 
of  the  pie  being  usually  sodden." 


One  month's  supply  of  materials  for  the 
American  camouflage  work  in  France  con- 
sisted of  12,000  fish-nets,  50,000  pounds  of 
wire,  700,000  gallons  of  paint,  2,160,000  square 
yards  of  poultry-netting,  and  approximately 
1000   acres  of  burlap. 


pURRAN 

V^     ElKa  and  Marks 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

E11U  and  Market.         Phone  Sutter  2460 

Last  Time  Sunday  Night 
"UP  IN  MABEL'S  ROOM" 


Starting  Monday  Night,  January  5 

Stuart   Walker    Presents 

BOOTH  TARKINGTONS 

"SEVENTEEN" 

A   Play   of   Youth   and    Love  and    Summertime 

Nights,   50c  to  $2;   Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $1.50 

WED  MAT.,  BEST  SEATS,  $1.00 


ALCAZ A  R 

"Good     old    Alcazar !       What    would    we    do 
without  it?" — Argonaut. 

This  Week— "A  FULL  HOUSE" 
A  Gold   Mine   of  Laughter 

WEEK  COM.   SAT.  MAT.,  JAN.  4 

Not   a    War    Play,    But    a    Hilarious    After-the- 

War  Comedy  of  Doughboy  Romance 

"JIM'S  GIRL" 

By  the  Author  of  "So  Long  Letty" 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

Bell«  Bennett  -:-  Walter  P.  Richardson 

Sun.,  Jan.   11 — First  Time  on  This  Coast 

Laurette  Taylor's  Famous  Eastern  Success 

"HAPPINESS" 

Optimistic    Comedy   of  Romance  by    T.    Hartley 

Manners,  Author  of  "Peg  o'  My  Heart" 
Every  Evening  prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.,  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

IU  11LU  111  j^^,  Slock|0[]  ^  P„,n 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  NEW  BILL  OF  HEADUNERS 
CHARLES    (CHIC)    SALES,    Impersonator 
of    Rural    Characters    Taken    from    Life;    NAT 
NAZARRO.     JR.,      Assisted     by     ATLANTIC 
FLEET    IAZZ    BAND:    BENSEE  and    BAIRD 
in  "Songiflage";  ARNAUT  BROTHERS,  "The 
Loving    Birds";    DOLLY    KAY,    Svncopation's 
Clever   Exponent;    ROY  and    ARTHUR   in    "A 
Chinese     Restaurant";     THE     RICKARDS     in 
"Variety    Mixture":    GUS     EDWARDS     (Him- 
self),    Assisted   by    Vincent   O'Donnell    (the   Kid 
McCormack)     and     Alice    and     Hazel 
Presenting    "A    Welcome  Home    Son 

Evening  prices,  15c,  25c,  50c,  7: 
nee  prices  (except  Saturdays,  £ 
days),   15c,  25c,  50c,  75c.     Phor ..;- 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


January  3,  1920. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pennelr  says  that  our  million- 
aires need  not  give  up  their  hopes  of  immor- 
tality if  only  they  will  go  the  right  way  to 
secure  it.  At  present  they  go  the  wrong  way. 
They  lack  insight,  foresight,  and  imagination. 
No  man  will  be  remembered  because  his  name 
is  carved  in  stone  over  a  thousand  libraries. 
The  libraries  themselves  will  disappear  in  a 
hundred  years  or  so.  Colossal  gifts  to  chari- 
ties are  equally  futile.  Charities  are  invari- 
ably diverted  from  their  original  aims  and 
thev  become  nuisances  instead  of  benefac- 
tions. There  is  a  better  way  than  any  of 
those  now  employed,  says  Mr.  Pennell.  Have 
your  portrait  painted  by  a  modern  artist- 
Make  a  little  gamble  on  his  chances  of  fame. 
Speculate  on  his  future  notoriety.  Then  you 
will  share  in  his  glory.  The  millionaires  oi 
the  future  will  compete  with  one  another  for 
the  honor  of  possessing  your  presentment- 
Monographs  will  be  written  about  j'ou.  Art 
societies  will  discuss  your  personality  and 
time  will  deal  kindly  with  your  reputation, 
and  heaven  knows  your  reputation  will  need 
it-  Kings,  says  Mr.  Pennell,  have  become 
great,  or  seemingly  great,  because  they  helped 
the  artists  of  their  days  and  graciously  al- 
lowed them  to  paint  their  portraits.  Ornery 
looking  cusses  they  were,  most  of  them,  but 
their  pictures  are  hung  in  the  art  galleries  of 
the  world  and  worshiped  by  the  world  because 
they  had  the  good  sense  to  get  themselves 
painted  by  a  real  guy.  These  colloquialisms 
will  be  excused.  We  want  the  millionaire  to 
understand  the  point,  and  for  this  reason  we 
descend  into  the  vernacular.  We  don't  have 
to. 

Don't  buy  old  masters,  says  Mr.  PennelL 
Create  new  ones.  Take  a  chance  on  the 
present  generation.  Maybe  you  will  guess 
wrong,  but  then  that  happens  sometimes  on 
the  stock  exchange.  Get  your  portrait  painted 
by  half  a  dozen  or  so,  and  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  pick  a  winner.  Moreover,  you 
can't  buy  old  masters.  You  think  you  can, 
but  you  can't.  The  supply  has  run  out 
There  are  many  owners  of  great  collections  in 
America,  says  Mr.  Pennell,  who  would  get  the 
surprise  of  their  lives  if  they  were  to  offer 
those  same  collections  to  any  of  the  art  gal- 
leries. They  would  not  be  accepted  as  a  gift 
They  have  about  the  value  of  lithographs  or 
the  pictures  in  a  colored  supplement- 
Be  a  sport,  says  Mr.  Pennell  (but  not  in 
those  words),  and  patronize  home  industries. 
There  are  plenty  of  young  painters  and 
sculptors  who  may  be  as  famous  as  Rembrandt 
one  day.  Then  their  biographers  will  tell  how 
they  owed  their  success  to  the  patronage  of 
Jabez  Mclklesheimer,  who  won  to  fame  and 
fortune,  chiefly  fortune,  by  his  patriotic  con- 
duct in  weaning  people  away  from  sugar  after 
the  great  war  and  inculcating,  a  compulsory 
thrift  in  the  matter  of  shoes.  Look  at  Philip 
TV  of  Spain,  fox  example.  Whenever  we  read 
about  Velasquez  we  are  told  about  his  royal 
patron.  Philip  would  be  a  mere  has-been,  an 
also-ran,  but  for  Velasquez.  And  there's 
others. 

Mr.  Frick  had  a  big  collection  of  pictures, 
but  he  had  practically  nothing  modern  except 
a  few  Whistlers.  P.  A.  B.  Widener  had  a 
few  Sargents,  but  very  little  that  was  modern. 
Johnson's  and  Freer's  collection  were  nearly 
all  of  antiquities. 

You  can  have  your  portrait  painted  even  ii 
you  do  not  actually  "patronize  art."  Of 
course  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  have  it  ex- 
hibited in  five  hundred  years'  time  as  "por- 
trait of  an  unknown  gent,"  but  then  there  are 
ways  to  guard  against  that.  Moreover,  you 
would  not  know  anything  about  it-  Mr.  Pen- 
nell says:  "I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  many  Americans  of  great  wealth  collect 
art  for  advertising  purposes.  These  men 
ought  to  read  history  and  profit  by  it  if  they 
want  their  names  perpetuated.  Collections 
of  old  masterpieces  will  not  do  it.  But  por- 
traits of  themselves  and  their  families  by  con-, 
temporary  artists  of  ability  who  may  some  day* 
be  as  famous  as  the  old  Europeans  will  do  it, 
if  anything  can." 

We  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  da? 
when  Turkish  women  should  be  emancipated 
— whatever  that  may  mean — and  now  it  seems 
that  they  do  not  want  to  be  emancipated. 
They  are  actually  sending  up  a  wail  of  dis- 
tress because  poverty  resulting  from  the  war 
is  preventing  so  many  men  from  having  more 
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than  one  wife.  They  want  to  know  what  is  to 
become  of  them.  There  are  more  women  than 
men  in  Turkey,  and  if  polyganry  is  to  go  by 
the  board  it  will  be  a  bad  lookout  for  our 
Turkish  sistern. 

Personally  we  do  not  care  one  red  cent 
whether  the  Turks  marry  early  and  often  or 
whether  they  ever  marry  at  all,  and  we  have 
a  kindly  feeling  for  the  Turk,  having  found 
him  to  be  usually  a  very  suave  and  kindly 
gentleman.  But  our  hearts  are  hardened, 
blighted,  so  to  speak,  by  disappointment.  We 
fully  believed  that  the  peace  conference  would 
settle  all  these  matters,  and  now  after  wait- 
ing for  over  a  year  we  have  fallen  from  grace. 
We  will  go  on  our  lightsome  and  carefree 
way,  and  all  these  "causes"  and  "movements" 
may  go  clean  to — we  were  about  to  use  a  bad 
word,  but  we  caught  ourselves  in  time. 

We  fully  believed  that  the  first  business 
of  the  peace  conference  would  be  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  women  to  regulate  the  morals  of 
the  human  race,  to  exalt  their  sex,  and  to 
free  it  from  the  blighting  tyranny  of  cen- 
turies. We  imagined  little  bands  of  dele- 
gates, fully  empowered,  going  forth  to  India 
and  China  and  Turkey  to  tell  their  benighted 
sisters  all  about  ballot-boxes  and  tonsils  and 
eugenics  and  Americanization  and  germs  and 
Pasteurized  milk  and  the  fashions.  Ws 
thought  polygamy  would  disappear,  and 
cigarettes  and  conjugal  fidelity,  that  the  Hindu 
women  would  come  romping  from  behind  the 
purdah  veil,  and  that  the  Chinese  women 
would  unwrap  their  feet  and  that  they  would 
all  crowd  into  jury  boxes  ready  to  acquit  any 
one  of  anything  except  breach  of  promise. 
But  nothing  happened.  There  were  no  com- 
mittees of  women.  The  only  woman  who 
ever  showed  up  near  the  peace  conference 
was  Mme.  Foch,  and  even  she  had  to  content 
herself  with  sending  hostile  and  defiant  mes- 
sages to  her  husband  in  relation  to  the  lunch 
hour  and  her  own  rooted  indisposition  to  de- 
lays. 

Therefore  we  had  given  up  hope  even  be 
fore  this  terrible  news  about  the  Turkish 
women  came  to  hand.  To  think  that  sordid 
consideration  of  food  and  lodging  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  monogamy,  of 
divorce  while  you  wait  early  and  often,  and 
of  tie  right  to  murder  your  husband  at  will 
and  promptly  to  be  acquitted  by  a  jury  o: 
your  admiring  countrymen. 
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We  wonder  how  many  people  will  turn  theii 
heads  to  look  after  him  now  that  Earl  Beatty 
has  become  a  regular  frequenter  of  White- 
hall— in  plain  clothes  (says  the  London 
Chronicle). 

It  would  be  curious  to  attempt  a  list  of 
prominent  men  who  invariably  pass  unrecog- 
nized in  the  streets.  We  have  seen  Mr.  As- 
quith  at  the  height  of  his  power  walking  up 
Whitehall  with  a  daughter  quite  unrecognized, 
and  Viscount  Grey  used  to  take  his  constitu- 
tional in  St.  James'  Park  with  similar  im- 
munity. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  will  generally  se-i 
people  look  back  at  John  Burns  and  always 
at  Mr.  Churchill.  Except  in  Downing  Street 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  has  never  been  recognized 
Lord  French  and  Earl  Haig  were  seldom 
recognized  when  they  came  over  from  France 
during  the  war,  and  even  the  Prince  of  Wales 
can  walk  the  streets  without  attracting  atten- 
tion. 


MANNA  OF  BIBLE  FOUND. 

Belief  that  it  has  discovered  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  Manna  of  the  Bible  is 
agitating  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  certainly  has  found  and 
secured  several  pounds  of  melezitose,  a  form 
of  sugar  extremely  valuable  in  scientific  ex- 
perimentation and  hardly  more  plentiful  than 
radium.  The  supply  never  has  been  sufficient 
to  come  anywhere  near  meeting  the  demands 
of  scientists  in  laboratory  work. 

Melezitose  is  the  original  honey  dew.  It 
gets  its  name  from  the  French  word  melez, 
which  means  larch  tree,  on  which  it  first  was 
found  in  minute  and  rarely  met  with  quan- 
tities. It  seems  that  bees  and  peculiar  sum- 
mer weather  in  Central  Pennsylvania  recently 
conspired  to  lay  up  a  lot  of  this  unusual 
saccharine  substance  in  numerous  hives  where 
it  crystallized  and  dealt  death  and  destruction 
to  so  many  bees  when  they  tried  to  live  on 
it  that  special  inquests  were  held  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  this  wholesale  mortality  among 
the  busy  workers.  It  was  found  to  have  been 
too  rich  for  their  digestion  and  that  they 
literally  starved  to  death. 

"This  rare  sugar."  says  Dr.  E.  T.  Wherry 
of  the  bureau,  "also  occurs  in  a  honeyed 
incrustation  or  manna  on  a  leguminous  tree 
in  Persia  and  adjoining  countries.  Recently 
it  has  beeu  found  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try in  a  similar  product  on  the  Douglas  fir  in 
British  Columbia.  And  now  it  has  turned  up 
in  Pennsylvania,  stored  away  in  honeycombs 
in  ordinary  hives.  As  nearly  as  we  can  tell, 
the  origin  of  this  still  scarce  sugar  is  due  to 
the  attacks  on  the  scrub  and,  more  rarely, 
other  species  of  pine  by  a  plant  louse  and  a 
certain  scale  insect.  In  the  course  of  their 
activities  these  creatures  produce  a  honey 
dew  which  is  rich  in  melezitose. 

"In  dry  summers  after  the  white  clover 
flowers  have  ceased  to  yield  honey  the  bees 
turn  to  this  honey  dew  and  collect  it,  but  it 
crystallizes  as  fast  as  they  store  it  away. 
This  occurred  in  1917  and  1918.  In  the  win- 
ters following  the  beekeepers  sustained  con- 
siderable losses  when  their  swarms  tried  to 
live  on  it. 

"In  1919  the  summer  was  so  moist  that 
during  July  no  melezitose  was  gathered  by 
the  bees  at  all.  But  it  probably  will  be  col- 
lected in  the  future  whenever  the  summer  is 
dry.  Melezitose  will  not  help  out  any  in  the 
general  shortage  of  sugar,  but  it  is  of  great 
scientific  value  to  know  that  the  honey  of 
Central  Pennsylvania  may  afford  a  perma- 
nent source  of  a  sugar  previously  so  rare  as 
to  be  only  imperfectly  known.  It  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  sugars  by  certain  pe- 
culiarities of  crystallization  observable  with 
the  polarizing  microscope.  The  Bureau  of 
Chemistry*  extracted  considerable  quantities 
from  honey  in  1917  and  1918.  and  is  making 
extensive  experiments  with  it.  There  is  a 
large  and  definite  demand  for  melezitose  for 
use  in  all  scientific  laboratories." 


"The  late  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,"  said  a 
Philadelphia  editor,  "possesed  a  good  vein  of 
humor.  A  young  relative  of  hers — we'll  call 
him  Georges — came  from  the  country  once  and 
got  a  job  in  a  Philadelphia  store.  George 
didn't  make  much  money,  but  he  soon  de- 
veloped the  society  bug.  He  read  all  the  so- 
ciety news  he  could  get  hold  of,  and  talked  in 
a  big  way  to  the  doctor  about  his  friends  in 
Spruce  and  Pine  Streets — yes,  and  even  in 
Rittenhouse  Square.  Poor  George  was  al- 
ways hard  up,  and  one  evening  his  funds  were 
so  low  that  he  fed  in  the  park  on  a  couple  of 
pretzels  and  a  hard-boiled  egg.  In  the  middle 
of  this  repast  his  aunt,  Dr.  Anna,  passed  in  a 
carriage.  George  averted  his  head  in  shame  ; 
he  hoped  he  wouldn't  be  seen ;  but  the  doctor 
called  to  him  merrily :  *Hello,  George !  Dining 
out  again,  are  you,  you  gay  young  dog.* " 


Two  little  courtesies  of  M.  Poincare's  last 
visit  to  England  are  being  much  talked  of  in 
London.  As  his  carriage  passed  the  Queen 
Victoria  Memorial,  on  the  way  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  the  President  gravely  saluted  her 
majesty's  statue — an  action  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  French  officers  in  his  suite, 
and  drew  a  great  burst  of  cheering  from  the 
crowd.  When  he  went  to  Windsor  he  found 
the  compliment  returned,  for  by  the  king's 
particular  instructions  the  Waterloo  flags  and 
all  other  historical  relics  likely  to  wound 
French  susceptibilities  had  been  removed 
from  view. 


Since  July.  1918,  proportional  representa- 
tion has  been  adopted  by  no  less  than  seven 
countries,  including  Switzerland,  New  South 
Wales,  Poland.  Germany,  and  France.  In 
France  the  principle  is  applied  to  the  parlia- 
mentary elections  only  partially. 


■Wives  for  Fifteen  Cents. 

The  "Fair  Price  Committee"  on  Turkish 
wives  announces  that  the  latest  quotation  is 
about  $1.35,  present  exchange  rate,  for  a  good- 
I  looking  woman.  And  they  are  plentiful,  at 
that.  At  auction  some  of  them  have  gone  as 
low  as  15  cents  apiece.  The  poor  man  finds 
it  advantageous  to  purchase  a  lot  and  put 
them  to  work,  their  services  netting  him  far 
more  than  the  services  of  his  farm  animals. 

"In  many  quarters  expensive  draft  animals 
are  being  replaced  by  wives."  says  Professor 
Xenides  of  the  Near  East  Relief.  "The  wives 
are  expected  to  do  the  work  and  are  bought 
for  a  song.  Especially  in  the  agricultural 
regions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  have  the 
Paschas  been  forced  to  exchange  costly 
donke^-s,  horses,  and  oxen  for  the  more  eco- 
nomical brides. 

"Figures  show,  however,"  continues  the 
professor,  still  dealing  with  the  mathematical 
study  of  this  startling  phase  of  Moslem  family 
life,  "that  polygamy  in  Turkey  is  decreasing, 
notwithstanding  the  foregoing  facts.  This  is 
because  the  wealthy  Turk  finds  that  his  do- 
mestic happiness  varies  inversely  with  the 
number  of  women  who  grace  his  household." 

"He  is  happiest  who  is  married  least"  is 
how  the  average  well-to-do  Turkish  gentle- 
man feels  at  present,   the  professor  explains. 

"In  those  harems  where  the  number  of 
women  is  being  reduced  the  reduction  can 
not  be  attributed  to  the  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing," he  adds.  "It  is  the  wealthy  Turks  who 
are  espousing  monogamy,  while  those  who 
feel  the  pinch  of  hard  times  and  the  necessity 
of  economy  are  augmenting  their  domestic 
retinue. 

"From  many  sources  we  learn  how  cheaply 

a  man  may  procure  a  Turkish  maiden  nowa- 

'  days.      Since  the  war  there   is   a   tremendous 

surplus  of  women  in  the  Moslem  nations.     A 

.  man  may  buy  a  mate  for  less  than  he  can  a 

[  hat.      And   the    cost   of   their   maintenance    is 

very  low." 

Corroborating  Professor  Xenides'  state- 
ments are  other  Near  East  Relief  reports 
showing  that  wives  are  plentiful  and  cheap 
in  Turkey  and  quoting  the  market  price  as 
around  one  pound,  Turkish,  for  a  fair  type 
of  woman.    "Women  not  of  the  Moslem  faith 


can  be  had  for  less  money  because  they  are 
now  easier  to  obtain,"  states  one  of  these  re- 
ports. 


In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1918, 
24,000,000  persons,  nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
population  of  the  nation,  attended  the  300,000 
indoor  and  outdoor  meetings  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  America.  In  those  twelve  months 
the  organization  reported  32,202  conversions ; 
it  maintains  seventy-five  lodging-houses  for 
the  poor,  able  to  accommodate  7000  ;  it  also 
conducts  five  boarding-houses  for  young 
women,  nienty-two  industrial  homes  for  men, 
eleven  slum  posts  and  day  nurseries,  twenty- 
five  rescue  homes  and  maternity  hospitals, 
four  children's  homes  and  two  training  col- 
leges. Likewise  in  1918  it  provided  26,830 
summer  outings  for  poor  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, found  63.8S9  jobs  for  men  and  20,275 
for  women,  and  furnished  293,151  meals  out- 
side of  institutions. 


The  building  which  will  replace  the  famous 
"Tweed"  Building  as  the  Counts-  Court  House 
in  New  York  City  will  be  hexagonal  in  shape, 
six  stories  high,  much  more  spacious,  and  far 
better  arranged  than  the  round  courthouse 
which  it  supersedes.  It  will  cost  $7,000,000  to 
build,  which  is  just  $14,000,000  less  than  the 
circular  court  house  would  have  cost  if  erected 
under  present  labor  and  material  price  sched- 
ules. The  plan  will  permit  a  great  part  of 
the  $15,000,000  court-house  site  to  be  passed 
over  to  the  Federal  and  state  governments, 
at  market  value  of  course,  for  development 
with  monumental  structures  for  the  use  of 
national  and  state  departments  now  located 
in  the  city. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Hearing  a  crash  of  glassware  one  morning, 
Mrs.  Blank  called  to  her  maid  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  "Norah,  what  on  earth  are  you 
doing?"  "I  am  doin'  nothin',  mum,"  replied 
Norah ;  "it's  done." 


Robert  had  a  new  brother  about  three 
weeks  old.  "Who  does  your  little  brother 
look  like  ?"  asked  one  of  the  neighbors.  "I 
don't  knew  that  he  looks  much  like  anybody," 
replied  Robert.  "He  looks  a  little  like  ex- 
President  Taft  in  the  back  of  his  neck." 


The  officer  in  charge  of  the  naval  dental 
office  in  Hoboken  tells  of  a  lad  who  came  to 
him  for  treatment.  "Do  you  clean  your 
teeth  ?"  asked  the  officer,  noticing  that  the 
boy  had  been  a  little  careless.  "Sure  I  do," 
replied  the  gob.  "Who  do  you  think  cleans 
them  ?" 


The  managing  editor  wheeled  his  chair 
around  and  pushed  the  button  for  the  office 
boy.  "Here,"  he  said  to  the  youthful  fac- 
totum, "are  a  number  of  directions  from  sub- 
scribers as  to  the  best  way  to  run  a  news- 
paper. See  that  these  ideas  are  all  carried 
out."  And  Jimmy,  gathering  them  all  into 
the  editorial  waste-basket,  did  so. 


Two  gobs  of  the  Naval  Reserve  who  had 
been  stationed  at  an  inland  training  camp 
for  twelve  months  prepared  to  leave  their 
seats  in  a  picture  show.  "Wait  a  minute, 
Jack,"  said  Gob  Number  One  as  a  news  weekl*" 
was  flashed  on  the  screen.  "What  for?" 
queried  the  second  sailor.  "Here's  a  news 
weekly ;  maybe  we'll  see  a  battleship." 


A  Kansas  newspaper  told  a  sad  tale  of  a 
woman  who  advertised  some  fine  Plymouth 
Rock  hens  for  sale.  She  made  the  advertise- 
ment sound  so  good  that  the  hens  were  stolen 
the  next  night.  A  rival  county-seat  paper  said 
the  thief  should  be  easy  to  apprehend — that 
the  paper  in  which  the  advertisement  ap- 
peared did  not  have  much  of  a  circulation. 


A  quack,  serving  as  physician  on  a  boat, 
struck  up  a  conversation  with  the  engineer, 
who  knew  the  former's  unfitness  for  his  posi- 
tion. The  engineer  kept  on  calling  the  quack 
"colleague."  "Why  do  you  call  me  'col- 
league' ?"  asked  the  quack  one  daj'  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  crew.  "Well,"  said  the  engineer, 
"simply  because  neither  of  us  is  a  physician." 


One  evening  a  lecturer  was  speaking  on  fu- 
tility, and  during  his  discourse  he  picked  up 
a  sieve  that  was  lying  on  the  table.  "Now, 
for  instance,"  said  the  lecturer  impressively, 
"you  can  see  the  utter  futility  of  carrying 
water  in  this  sieve."  "Oh,  I  don't  know," 
spoke  the  man  in  the  audience.  "I  guess  it  can 
be  done."  "Can  be  done!"  exclaimed  the  lec- 
turer, with  a  superior  glance  at  the  other. 
"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  how?" 
"Certainly,"  was  the  prompt  rejoinder  of  the 
man.    "Wait  until  the  water  freezes." 


Ned  and  Joseph,  two  tots  in  the  first  pri- 
mary grade,  had  been  fighting  on  the  way 
home  from  school  at  noon.  Their  own 
teacher  scolded  them,  but  it  did  no  good,  for 
they  fought  again  on  the  way  home  that  very 
noon.  The  teacher  went  to  the  principal.  "I 
want  you  to  say  something  to  them,"  she  told 
her.     "I'm   sure  they  will  be  more   impressed 


then."  That  afternoon  the  principal  did  as 
she  was  asked.  She  talked  long  and  earnestly 
on  the  e\;ils  of  fighting,  but  neither  of  the 
culprits  seemed  the  least  bit  moved.  Finally 
she  ended,  "Now  I  say  you  must  not  fight, 
and  I  mean  it."  Grimly  she  eyed  them.  "And 
you  both  know  who  I  am,  don't  you?"  Both 
nodded  their  heads,  and  Joe  said  cheerfully, 
"Why  you're  the  lady  who  rings  the  bell  for 
the  other  teachers — aren't  you  ?" 


A  returned  soldier  and  his  sweetheart 
called  on  a  judge  to  marry  them.  The  judge 
married  them  and,  apparently  satisfied  with 
his  work,  he  said  to  Vic :  "Salute  the  bride." 
For  an  instant  the  groom  was  flustered. 
Then  he  took  two  steps  to  the  rear,  came  to  a 
distinct  halt,  clicked  his  heels  together  and 
gave  Mrs.  Vic  one  of  the  "doughboys'  finest." 
"Oh,  well,  I  guess  that  will  have  to  do," 
sighed  the  judge  as  he  signed  the  license. 


The  other  day  an  Indiana  city  school  super- 
intendent promoted  a  grade  teacher  to  the 
English  department  in  the  high  school.  He 
was   discussing  the   work  with   her  when   she 

suddenly   said:      "Oh,    Mr.   ,    it's   going 

to  be  so  hard  for  me.  You  see  I've  always 
used  so  much  slang  and  now  when  I  teach 
English  I  won't  dare  use  any  more."  "Slang," 
ejaculated  that  superintendent.  "Well,  be- 
lieve me,  Alice,  you'll  have  to  cut  that  out 
now." 


The  battalion  was  burrowing  into  shell- 
holes  to  escape  the  deadly  fire  of  the  German 
H.  E.'s  which  were  dropping  all  around  them. 
A  big  one  fell  twenty  yards  from  where  Pri- 
vate Weipert  was  hugging  the  ground.  A 
second  fell  not  ten  yards  away.  A  third  was 
heard  whistling  through  the  air  towards  him, 
apparently  bent  on  his  destruction.  "Here, 
you,"  he  cried  toward  the  enemy's  trenches, 
"cancel  that  load  of  scrap  iron  for  Mr. 
Weipert." 

Brown  was  going  to  have  some  alterations 
made  on  his  home  and  asked  Jones — who  had 
just  got  rid  of  the  builders — the  best  way  to 
go  about  it.  "Oh,"  said  Jones,  "you  call  in  a 
decent  builder  and  tell  him  the  limit  you  are 
prepared  to  pay  out,  being  sure  that  the  sum 
you  mention  to  him  is  about  a  quarter  of  what 
you  have  for  the  alterations ;  and  then,  if  you 
are  lucky,  and  keep  your  wife  away  while  the 
work  is  proceeding  you  may  get  half  of  what 
you  want  done  for  about  twice  the  total  sum 
you  want  to  spend." 


The  landlady  of  a  well-known  London 
boarding-house  made  a  point  of  asking  her 
departing  guests  to  write  something  in  her 
visitors'  book.  She  was  very  proud  of  some 
of  the  names  of  the  people  inscribed  in  it, 
and  of  the  nice  things  that  were  said.  "But 
there  is  one  thing  I  can't  understand,"  she 
confided  to  a  friend,  "and  that  is  what  an 
American  put  in  the  book  after  stopping 
here.  People  always  smile  when  they  read 
it."  "What  was  it  ?"  queried  the  other.  "He 
wrote  only  the  words,  'Quoth  the  raven.'  " 


A  widely-known  English  politician  was 
much  annoyed  by  reporters.  One  day  he  was 
enjoying  a  chat  at  a  London  hotel  when  a 
strange  young  man  came  up,  who  seemed  to 
have  something  of  importance  to  communi- 
cate, and  led  him  across  the  room.  Arrived 
in  a  corner,  the  stranger  whispered :  "I  am 
on  the  staff  of  an  evening  paper,  and  I  should 
like  you  to  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the 
government's  foreign  policy."  Mr.  Dash 
looked  a  little  puzzled ;  then  he  said :     "Fol- 
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low  me."  Leading  the  way,  he  walked 
through  the  reading-room,  down  some  steps 
into  the  drawing-room,  through  a  long 
passage  into  the  dining-room,  and,  drawing 
his  visitor  into  the  corner  behind  the  hat- 
rack,  he  whispered :  "I  really  don't  know 
anything  about  it." 


He  was  a  well-known  artist,  and  he  was 
standing  near  the  offspring  of  his  brain  in 
the  picture  gallery,  when  an  old  gentleman, 
whose  attire  suggested  a  country  tailor  suf- 
fering from  neuralgia,  approached,  inspected 
the  picture,  and  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of 
laughter.  "Seems  to  amuse  you,  sir,"  said  the 
artist,  huffily.  "It  do  that."  "It  isn't  meant 
to  be  funny."  "No  ?  Well,  I  never  L"  "I've 
been  offered  $500  for  that  picture.  Probably 
you  don't  think  it's  worth  it ;  propably  you 
think  you  know  more  about  it  than  all  the 
best  critics,  who  have  praised  the  work,  eh?" 
"Don't  know  nothing  about  art,  mister,"  said 
the  old  fellow,  wiping  his  eyes,  "but  I  be  dead 
nuts  on  cows.  Where  did  you  see  that  cow 
what  you've  painted  there  getting  up  from 
the  ground  forefeet  first  ?  I've  had  fifty 
years  of  farmin',  and  I  never  see  a  cow  get 
up  that  way  yet." 


IN  NEW  YORK'S  YOUTH. 


The  assessed  valuations  of  New  York  prop- 
erties at  a  time  still  within  the  memory  of 
living  men  present  a  striking  contrast  to  those 
of  today,  in  some  cases  upon  the  self-same 
buildings. 

In  1869  there  was  much  controversy  over 
valuation,  especially  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, and  the  state  board  of  assessors,  which 
was  the  controlling  body,  held  special  meet- 
ings here  to  try  to  straighten  matters  out  to 
general  satisfaction.  At  one  of  these  meet- 
ings (says  the  New  York  Herald)  Brooklyn 
representatives  complained  that  their  city  was 
assessed  too  high,  or  New  York  too  low,  and 
in  support  of  that  contention  produced  a  com- 
parative table  showing  how  much  lower  the 
assessors'  valuations  of  certain  buildings  were 
than  the  valuations  placed  upon  them  by 
realty   brokers. 

The  old  Astor  House,  on  Broadway  between 
Vesey  and  Barclay  Streets,  half  of  which  is 
still  standing,  was  then  the  most  valuable 
building  in  the  city.  The  assessors  valued  it 
at  $550,000,  but  the  brokers  declared  it  to  be 
worth  $1,750,000.  Next  came  the  Stewart 
Building,  on  Broadway  between  Chambers  ;nd 
Reade  Streets,  then  the  chief  dry  goods  store 
of  the  city.  The  assessors  gave  it  the  same 
value  as  the  Astor  House,  but  the  brokers 
rated  it  at  $100,000  less ;  because  it  was  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  street. 

Three  other  buildings  were  officially  as- 
sessed at  the  same  value  as  these,  though  the 
brokers'  estimates  differed  materially  there- 
from. These  were  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
that  vast  brownstone  block  on  the  east  side 
of  Broadway  within  the  courtyard  of  which 
stood  Niblo's  Garden,  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  theatres  in  the  city,  famed  for  Edwin 
Booth's  performances  of  "Hamlet"  and  for 
"The  Black  Crook."  The  brokers  valued  it  at 
$1,450,000.  The  second  was  the  St  Nicholas 
Hotel,  nearly  opposite  the  Metropolitan ;  a 
smaller  but  far  more  sumptuous  building  of 
white  marble,  the  "bridal  suite"  of  which  was 
world-famous,  and  was  so  splendid  in  its  ap- 
pointments that  most  brides  were  pretty 
nearly  scared  to  death  at  its  magnificence, 
and  wished  to  be  transferred  to  more  home- 
like quarters.  It  was  valued  by  brokers  at 
$1,300,000.  The  third  was  the  Clafiin  Build- 
ing, occupied  by  H.  B.  Claflin's  great  whole- 
sale dry  goods  concern,  valued  at  $1,000,000. 

Turner's  Buildings,  quite  unknown  to  the 
present  generation,  were  assessed  at  only 
$200,000,  while  the  brokers  estimated  them  at 
$1,250,000.  The  great  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
then  new  and  splendid,  but  considered  by 
many  to  be  too  far  up  town,  at  Twenty-Third 
Street,  was  assessed  at  $500,000  and  valued  by 
brokers  at  $1,000,000.  The  old  Herald  Build- 
ing, at  Ann  Street  and  Broadway,  was  by  far 
the  most  important  newspaper  building  in  the 
city,  and  was  assessed  at  $180,000,  while 
brokers  declared  it  to  be  worth  $1,000,000. 
The  Times  Building,  then  at  Park  Row, 
Spruce,  and  Nassau  Streets,  was  assessed  at 
$90,000,  and  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
$400,000. 

The  total  valuation  of  New  York  City  at 
that  time,  which  then  comprised  nothing  but 
Manhattan  Island,  was  $1,000,000,000,  while 
that  of  the  entire  city-  of  Brooklyn  was  only 
$200,000,000;  an  amount  which  Brooklyn  bit- 
terly complained  of  as  excessive. 


Ah  ambitious  programme  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  field  of  intellectual,  moral,  com- 
mercial, and  political  activity-  for  the  women 
of  Brazil,  through  campaigns  to  be  inaugu- 
rated by  the  recently  organized  Allianca  Femi- 
nina,  is  announced  by  Senhora  Amelia  Rod- 
rigues,  poet,  of  the  State  of  Bahia,  and  a 
leader  in  the  feminist  movement. 


The  area  of  the  Great  Lakes  is :  Superior, 
32,000  square  miles;  Michigan,  22,300;  Huron, 
23.0C0;  Erie,  10,000,  and  Ontario,  7200  square 
miles. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Maids. 
One    by    one  they  come   and    go, 
Thin,    sebaceous,    nimble,    slow; 
Every    hue  and    every   style. 
Come  to  visit  us  a  while; 
Come  to  bring  us  some  new  sorrow 
Here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 
When  you  think  that  one  is  true, 
She  has  beat  it  P.  D.  Q. 
One  by  one  they  come  and  go, 
Aint  it  so? 

One  by  one,  an  endless  string, 
Summer,   autumn,   winter,   spring, 
Minnie,    Mabel,    Hilda,    Sue, 
Bridget,    Carrie,   Lily,   Lou. 
Now  and  then  a  prize  appears 
(Once  in  every  hundred  years) ; 
But,   alas,   they  never   stay, 
Neighbors  lure  them  kind  away, 
Curse  the  fiends  who  stoop  to  such, 
We  have  never  done  it    (much) 
But  the  gqpd  ones  they  are  few, 

Aint  it  true?     — Chicago  Tribune. 


Extremes. 
Said  the  Scientist  to  the  Protoplasm: 
"  'Twixt  you  and  me  is  a  mighty  chasm. 
We  represent  extremes,  my  friend — 
You  the  beginning,  I  the  end." 

The  Protoplasm  made  reply 

As  he  winked  his  embryonic  eye: 

"Well,  when  I  look  at  you,  old  man, 

I'm  rather  sorry  I  began;" 

— Malcolm  La  Prade,  in  Xezo  York  Post. 


Repatriation. 
In  days  of  old,  the  King  of  France, 

With  twice  ten  thousand  men, 
Marched  up  the  hill  and  then  turned  'round 

And  marched  right  down  again. 

Now,    Prussia's  quondam  Kaiser  Bill 
Saws  trees  with  might  and  main — 

And  when  he's  sawed  them  down  he  quickly 
Saws  them   up  again. 
— E.   P.  B.,   in   New   York  Evening  Post 


"How's  your  son  getting  along  in  school?" 
"Fine.  I  haven't  heard  of  any  boy  licking 
him  yet." — Detroit  Free  Press. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Frances  Lawrence  of 
Philadelphia  and  Lieutenant  Andre  Poniatowski, 
son  of  Prince  and  Princess  Poniatowski,  took  place 
last  week  in  Paris.  The  bride  is  the  niece  of 
Lady  Ribblesdaye  of  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kuhn  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Saturday  evening  in  Burlingame,  compli- 
menting Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Barbara  Donhoe, 
and  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood.  The  guests  included 
Miss  Evelyn  Poett,  Miss  Elizabeth  Vail,  Miss  Dolly 
Kuhn,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss  Katherine  Kuhn, 
Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray, 
Miss  Aiieen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  Miss 
Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  Miss  Helen 
Crocker,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Amanda  Mc- 
Near,  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss  Sophie  Bey- 
lard,  Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Catherine  Mohun, 
Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss 
Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Mr. 
Douglas  Alexander,  Mr.  George  McNear,  Lieu- 
tenant John  Lusk,  Lieutenant  Joseph  Moody,  Mr. 
William  Crocker,  Mr.  Clinton  Jones,  Mr.  Gordon 
Tevis,  Mr-  Harris  Carrigan,  Mr.  Nicholas  Boyd, 
Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs,  Mr.  Jerome  Tallant,  Mr.  Leroy 
Nickel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Robert  Bowles,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Frank  Kennedy,  Mr.  Clark  Crocker,  Mr. 
Wendell  Kuhn,  Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Monteagle,  Mr.  John  Baldwin,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Gray,  Mr.  George  Pinckard,  Mr.  Robert  Miller, 
Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  Dearborn  Clark,  and  Mr. 
Jerome  Kuhn. 

Mrs.  Florence  Veach  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  the   Palace   for    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Francis 
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Langton,  others  in  the  group  having  been  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Miss  Helen  Foster,  Miss 
Anita  Yirges,  Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena,  Mr.  William 
Veach,  and  Mr.  Russell  Stephens  of  Sacramento. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  Dobrmann  gave  a  dance 
New  Year's  Eve  in  honor  of  Mr.  Bernard  Dohr- 
mann  and  Mr.  Bruce  Dohrmann. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  entertained  at 
dinner  Saturday  evening,  with  their  guests  later  at- 
tending the  American  Legion  ball. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Friday  even- 
ing, her  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downey 
Harvey,  Commander  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Nielson,  Mine. 
Rosario  Ruano,  Miss  Mary  Louise  Phelan,  Miss 
Mollie  Merrick,  Mr.  Philip  Paschel,  Senator 
Phelan,   and   Mr.   Edward    Cebrian. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  and  Mr.  Marshall  Madison 
were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  Friday 
evening  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Langton.  Others 
at  the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sick- 
len  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bentley  and  Miss  Kathe- 
rine Bentley  gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening  at  the 
St.  Francis  for  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee.  Theii 
guests  included  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss 
Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Aiieen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Clark,  Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden,  Miss  Doris 
Schmieden,  Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Jessie 
Knowles,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss, 
Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  Leroy  Nickel,  Jr.,  Mr. 
William  Bliss,  Mr.  Wiliam  Magee,  Mr.  Harry 
Magee,  Mr.  Herbert  Tietzen,  Mr.  Harris  Carrigan, 
Mr.  Kenneth  Walsh,  Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  and 
Mr.    James    Momtt. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Francis  Lang- 
ton. 

Mrs.  William  Duncan  gave  a  children's  party 
Christmas   Eve  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  entertained  at 
dinner  last  Wednesday  evening,  having  among 
their   guests   Mr.  and    Mrs.   John   Ferris,    Dr.    and 


FOR  SALE 

Very  desirable  home  in  Hillsborough, 
one  block  from  Polo  Field.  Most  at- 
tractive house  and  garden;  one  and  one- 
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r  "ins  with  bath.  Garage  for  two  cars 
Jth  two  rooms  and  bath  upstairs.  Fur- 
ce  and   hot-water  system. 
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Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  Miss  Jean  Ferris, 
Miss  Mary  Jolliffe,  Miss  Harriet  Jolliffe,  and  Miss 
Frances    Jolliffe. 

A  "no-host"  dinner  was  held  Saturday  evening 
at  the  St.  Francis  preceding  the  American  Legion 
ball.  Some  of  those  who  participated  in  the  affair 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Scott, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Jackling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland. 

Mrs.  Walter  Dean  gave  a  children's  party  Fri- 
day afternoon. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  gave  a  dinner  and  theatre 
party  Tuesday  evening  in  compliment  to  the  Misses 
Elizabeth  and  Dons  Schmieden. 

Mr.  Noel  Sullivan  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday  even- 
ing, his  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Norris,  Mrs.  Frederick  Murphy,  Miss  Maude  Fay, 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Phelan,  Miss  Gladys  Sullivan, 
Miss  Frances  Jolliffe,  Senator  Phelan,  and  Mr. 
Martin  Merle. 

Mrs.  William  Sherwood  and  Mrs.  Butler 
Breeden  entertained  at  a'dance  Monday  evening  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Jack  Breeden  and  Mr.  William  Sher- 
wood, Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  entertained  at 
luncheon   Christmas  Day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Covington  Pringle  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  in  Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Helen  Foster  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tuesday 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Francis  Langton.  Her  guests 
were  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Vail,  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Schmieden.  Miss  Doris  Schmieden.  Miss  Amanda 
McNear,  Miss  Anne  Dibblec,  Miss  Laura  Miller. 
Miss  Mora  Macdonald,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee. 

Mrs.  George  Cameron  gave  a  children's  party 
Christmas  Day- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  entertained  more 
than  a  score  of  guests  at  dinner  Christmas  Eve. 

Dr.  Harry  Tevis  gave  a  dinner  New  Year's  Eve 
at  the  Palace,  those  in  the  party  having  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dixwell  Hewitt,  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  Mrs. 
Edith  Blanding  Coleman.  Miss  May  Friedlander, 
Miss  Fannie  Friedlander,  Colonel  Robert  Noble, 
Mr.  Frank  Peterson,  and  Mr.  Allen  Wright. 

Miss  Gertrude  Clark  and  Miss  Margaret  Madison 
entertained  at  a  supper-dance  Tuesday  evening. 
The  affair  was  chaperoned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Van    Sicklen. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  gave  a  children's  party 
Tuesday  in  honor  of  the  fifth  birthday  of  Master 
Samuel  Hopkins,   Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Fagan  and  Miss  Doris 
Fagan  gave  an  egg-nog  party  New  Year's  Day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe  gave  a  reception 
Christmas  Day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs:  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Saturday  evening  for  the  Misses  Florence 
and  Marie  Welch. 


Captain   and   Mrs.   Thomas   Eugene  Watson 
are   being   congratulated   upon   the  birth    of  a 


The  Late  Daniel  T.  Murphy. 

Noting  the  death  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  of 
the  late  Daniel  T.  Murphy,  the  New  York 
Herald  of  December  ISth  says: 

Mr.  Murphy  was  educated  in  Stoneyhurst, 
a  Jesuit  College,  in  England.  When  nineteen 
years  old  he  went  to  California  and  became 
associated  with  his  father  in  business.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  withdrew  the  family 
interests  in  the  business  and  devoted  his  Hie 
to  travel,  his  clubs,  and  as  an  overseer  of  the 
philanthropies  of  his  father. 

Like  his  father,  Mr.  Murphy  kept  his  bene- 
factions secret  to  himself  and  the  members  of 
his  immediate  family.  His  father  is  known 
to  have  endowed  several  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, but  their  identity  has  never  been  learned. 
He  also  endowed  an  altar  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  West 
Sixteenth  Street,  and  presented  a  large  win- 
dow to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  During  the 
war  Mr.  Murphy  was  lavish  in  his  gifts  to  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  other  war  relief 
organizations. 

Mr.  Murphy  married  Miss  Mary  Pope, 
daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  G.  Pope,  lumber 
merchant,  of  San  Francisco,  on  April  21, 
1S93.  His  San  Francisco  home  was  at  2063 
Van  Ness  Avenue,  and  he  also  owmed  a  large 
estate  in  Burlingame,  California,  where  he 
and  Mrs.  Murphy  spent  their  summers  for 
many  years. 

It  had  been  Mr.  Murphy's  habit  for  several 
years  to  spend  part  of  the  winter  in  this  city. 
He  and  Mrs.  Murphy  arrived  here  several 
weeks  ago.  and  had  intended  remaining  until 
about  the  last  week  in  January. 

Besides  his  wife,  Mr.  Murphy  leaves  two 
sisters.  Lady  Beatrice  Wolseley,  widow  of  Sir 
Capel  Charles  Wolseley,  and  Mrs.  Vincente 
Domingez,  widow  of  the  late  Argentine  minis- 
ter to  Great  Britain,  both  of  whom  live  in 
London. 


"Bilfour  has  invited  me  over  to  his  house 
to  take  a  drink  of  real  Scotch  whisky — smoky 
taste  and  everything."  "Ah !  You're  lucky. 
There's  precious  little  Scotch  to  be  had  now- 
adays. When  are  you  going  over?"  "'I'm 
not  going  over."  "What!"  "I'm  naturally 
tender-hearted  and  I  can't  bear  the  look  of 
acute  distress  that  comes  on  Bilfour's  face  as 
he  watches  me  pour  out  wrhat  I  consider  ■  a 
decent    snifter." — Birmingham    Age-Herald. 


In  a  map  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  it  is  shown  that  the  wTater 
power  resources  of  the  various  states  range 
from  6.25  horsepower  per  square  mile  for 
Florida  to  125  horsepower  per  square  mile  for 
the   State   of  Washington. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

At  the  Turn  of  the  Year.. 
Water     floats    lazily    through    all     the     regions    of 
heaven; 
It  writhes  and  flutters  and  rolls  before  the  wind. 
It  bursts  from  the  earth  in  springs,  it  spreads  in 
lakes   and  marshes; 
It  is  unconfined. 

Strike   it,    it   does    not    break;    cut    it,    it   does    not 
alter; 
Throw    torches    upon    it,    it    yet    consumes    the 
flame. 
Pen    it    with    mighty    rocks,    it    rises    ever    higher: 
To  it  mere  sand  or  granite  are  the  same. 

It  trickles  from  the  snows  upon  earth's  topmost 
summits, 

It  pours  in  torrents  through  deep-wooded  lands; 
It  spreads  out,  makes  great  lakes  in  lower  valleys; 

In  deserts  it  flows  yet  beneath  the  sands. 

My  soul  in  me  is  only  moving  water, 

Poured  out  upon  the  black  and  sterile  earth 
By    thunder-clouds    that    burst     and    loosed     their 
burden, 

Gathered  for  endless  years  before  my  birth. 
My  soul   in  me  has  grown   a  monstrous  river 

That  moves  straight  onwards  towards  an  unseen 
sea; 
Rushing   and    straight   and    turbid,    never    stopping. 

From  long  banks  never  free: 

Perhaps  I  shall  come  to  the  desert,  find  about  mc 

Sand  everywhere;  no  end. 
Perhaps  I  shall  sink  in  the  dust,  and  all  my  being 

With    formless  earth  shall  blend. 

Perhaps,  with  my  current  checked  in  its  slow 
falling, 

I  shall   spread  out,    a  broad  lake   for  the  sun; 
Perhaps  I  shall  wind  about  uneasy  marshes 

For  years,  my  task  undone. 

Cut  neither  desert  nor  lake  nor  marsh  shall  stop 
me 

From  what  I  once  began; 
Free  as  the  sea,  exultant  in  my  freedom, 

The  lifework  of  a  man. 

And    I    shall    work    free    at    last,    and    aloft    as    a 
leaping  dragon, 
To  the  sky  I  shall  take  my  flight, 
Flowing  and  reverberating  through  the  empty  halls 
of  heaven 
Day    after    indefinite   day    and    night    on    endless 
night. 

— John   Gould   Fletcher,    in   Poetry, 


The  Voice  From  the  Invalides. 
The  British  bugles  blown  across  my  tomb 

Inevitably  break  my  sleep  and  wake 
My  spiyt  to  the  unexpected  doom 

Of  new  remorse  for  one  extreme  mistake. 

Before   it  came   I   saw  the  morning  break, 
But  knew  it  not  for  suns  that  dazzled  me. 

And   wrought  my  days  unknowingly   to   bake 
A  battle  ground    for  all   eternity. 

I  should   have  swept  their  souls  at  Jena,  spun 

And   tipped  the  earth    and   whirled    them  to   the 
night, 
At  Eylau  to  the  thunder  of  the  gun 

I    should    have    followed    close    their    breathless 
flight 

Beyond  the  earth,  beyond  the  stars,  and  quite 
Erased  them  for  all  time  and  made  them  less 

Than  thought  itself,   but  in  my   restless  plight 
I   was  the  wastrel  of  my  mightiness. 

And  so  they  lived  and  spawned  and  cast  their  hue 

Upon   the  world  and  built  philosophies. 
And   hedged   an  age  with  bayonets  and  threw 

The  ashes  of  disaster  on  the  breeze. 

And   to   their  granite  god  you  bent  your  knees 
Unknowingly;    the   ashes   stung  your   eyes, 

But  you  would  not  observe  it;  all  the  seas 
Of  futile  blood  were  promised  in  the  skies. 

And  I  slept  on  beneath  the  flapping  flags; 

The  dark  sarcophagus  was  not  more  dim 
Than  your  unseeing  vision;  wisdom  lags 

Y\  hen     not    pricked    on    by    purpose    stern    and 
grim. 

Then    came  the   rumble  of  the  battle  hymn 
And  all  my   France  was  flaming  as  of  old.    .    .    . 

Above  my  tomb  I  heard  the  airmen  slam 
And     ihrough     the    night     the     iron     church     bells 
tolled. 

"Too  late!     Too  late!"  the  sable  eagles  cried. 

"Crush    France   and   crush  the   world!"    I   heard 
them  sing. 
My  still  dust  quickened;   at  my  crumbled  side 

A    phantom    sword   was   swiftly   answering. 

My  spirit  writhed  in  anguish,  for  this  thing 
Was  known  by  me  of  old  and  yet  not  known.  .    .    . 

The  seed  was  planted  in  my  early  spring; 
The     fruit     had     ripened     through     my     vanished 
throne. 

I  suffered   with  you  in  the  long  crusade: 

The  shambles  of  the   Marne  beheld  my  ghost. 
Your  spirit  was  my  spirit  unafraid 

At  Verdun,  where  we  stopped  the  sullen  host. 

Your  victory  is  mine;  I  claim  it  most 
For  most  of  all  it  was  my  bitter  need; 

The  struggle  that  I  started  was  not  lost; 
The  spirit  that  I  shaped  at  length  was  freed. 

And   stranger    than  my   dream   is  this  to  me — 

That  British  bugles  should  proclaim  the  day. 
Across  the  years  my  ancient  euemy 

\\  ith   gleaming  rifles   came  to  join   the   fray. 

Above  the  dome  that  covers  me  the  gray 
Expanse  of  sky  is  lighted  by  a  star 

Whose  lustre  gleams  upon  the  single  way 
That  men  must  travel  to  be  free  from  war. 

— Herbert   S.    Gorir.an,   in  New    York-   Sun. 


Japanese  prisons  are  holding  fewer  prisoners 
this  year  than  last.  At  the  end  of  September 
there  were  a  total  of  about  55,000  men  and 
2000  women  in  the  prisons  of  Japan,  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  4000  from  the  same  date 
last  year.  The  demand  for  labor  at  high 
wages  in  Japan  is  crediting  with  curtailing 
crimes. 
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SUNFLOWER  EPIGRAMS. 

Saito-Man,  a  well-known  Japanese  jour- 
nalist, writes  as  follows  in  the  London  Daily 
Mail: 

Many  foreigners  have  been  pleased  to  call 
my  country  the  land  of  proverbs.  A  large 
percentage  of  our  proverbs,  it  is  needless  to 
say,    concern   women. 

Most  of  the  old  well-known  ones  have  been 
freely  translated,  or  stolen,  by  foreign  writers. 
But  we  are  not  worried.  New  and  clever 
proverbs  are  fast  being  created  by  the  new 
generation  of  men  and  women. 

I  translate  below  some  of  the  gems  which 
have  recently  come  under  my  notice.  They  do 
not  necessarily  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
present-day  Japanese  people,  but  they  are  at 
any  rate  a  contribution  to  the  abundant  world 
wisdom  on  the  immortal  problem  : 

"Tender  and  hard  is  a  woman's  heart." 

"  "New'  women  are  created  to  replace  good 
women." 

"Women  who  remember  shop  signs  and 
trademarks  make  good  wives." 

"Very  jealous  women  are  easy  to  control." 

"Pride  goes  before  a  fall,  especially  in 
beautiful  women." 

"Women  and  mountains  should  be  looked 
on  at  a  distance." 

"Women  fall  in  love  with  their  protectors, 
men  with  women." 

"Men  who  can  neither  brag  nor  flatter  need 
not  fear  being  loved  by  women." 

"Rather  than  make  love  in  clumsy  language 
bite  your  tongue  out." 

"Plain  women  bewail  their  misfortune  in 
proportion  to  their  learning." 

"When  marriage  agents  praise  any  woman 
for  her  virtues  you  may  be  certain  that  it  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  she  is  ugly." 

"Women  who  seek  liberty  too  often  to  lose 
it." 

"A  wife  who  does  not  know  how  to  please 
her  husband  makes  him  commit  no  end  of 
blunders." 

"Men  who  like  to  take  photos  with  their 
wives  are   henpecked." 

"Thin-lipped  women  tell  lies,  thick-lipped 
women  are  lazy  and  jealous." 

"  'Tis  women  who  know  they  are  ugly  that 
powder  their  faces." 

"Women  admire  women  of  their  own 
type." 

"The  secret  of  winning  the  woman  who  jilts 
you  is — perseverance." 

"Women  understand  men ;  those  who  un- 
derstand women  are  also  women." 

"Poisonous  flies  carry  shiny  wings,  bad 
women  pretty  faces." 

"Men  laugh  with  their  hearts,  women  only 
with  their  mouths." 

"Women  who  habitually  bite  their  lips  are 
jealous." 

"War  makes  men  strong  and  women  lovely." 


Canirell — I  think  I'll  go  to  the  prom  as  a 
stag.  Cochran — Why  do  that?  Canirell — I 
haven't  any  doe. — Princeton  Tiger. 


FOR  SALE — Fifteen  pieces  of  antique  ma- 
hogany.    Miss  Knox.     Sundays.     Mill  Valley.- 
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|      New  Year's  Eve      | 
|  Hotel  Whitcomb  | 

I  DINNER  a  la  New  Year  from  6  o'clock.  | 

§1  $2.50  the  cover,  M 

|  DANCING  a°d  g^ety  in   the  wonderful  1 

|§  .                        _  Sua   Lounge  —  the  most  de-  M 

g  lightful    place  in  Sao  Francisco  to    welcome  g 

=  Make  Your  Reservations  Now.  = 

|    Phone  Market  510       J.  H.  Van  Home,  Mgr.    | 
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STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  returned  last  week 
from  a  two  months*  visit  in  New  York. 

Miss  Louise  Winston,  who  has  been  visiting  Miss 
Christine  Donohoe  for  a  fortnight,  will  return  to 
Los  Angeles  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering  have  taken  pos- 
session of  their  new  residence  on  Washington 
Street 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Naffzi'ger  have  returned 
from  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNear  in  Peta- 
luma. 

Mr.  Clarence  Carrigan  will  arrive  from  France 
in  January  for  a  two  months'  sojourn. 

Mrs.  James  Sperry  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Sperry,   Jr.,   are  spending  a   fortnight   in   Sausalito. 

Mr.  Leon  Walker  will  leave  today  for  Harvard, 
after  a  fortnight's  stay  in  California. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman  left  Friday  for  New 
York  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  holiday  season  with 
Miss   Lisa    Stillman. 

Mrs.  Walter  Foster  and  Miss  Helen  Foster 
spent  New  Year's  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcel  Cerf  returned  a  few  days 
ago  from  the  East  and  are  at  their  country  place 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Mr.  Walter  Devereux  of  New  York  left  Friday 
for  Santa  Barbara,  where  he  will  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter.  Mr.  Devereux  spent 
Christmas  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Devereux  in 
Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bowles  are  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.    Philip   Bowles  in  Piedmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincent  returned  Tuesday 
from  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Hecksher  of  New  York 
will  come  to  California  towards  the  close  of  Jan- 
uary for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Witter  has  gone  to  Austria  to 
serve  with  the  Red  Cross. 

Miss  Anne  Morgan,  who  has  recently  returned 
to  New  York  from  France,  will  come  to  California 
this  month  for  a  brief  visit. 

Miss  Mary  Ashe  Miller  spent  the  week-end  in 
Menlo  Park  with  Miss  Cornelia  Kempff. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Griffith  and  Miss  Coppee  returned 
last  week  to  Ross  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Conrad  Babcock  will  sail  for 
France  towards  the  close  of  January.  At  present 
they  are   in   Washington. 

Mrs.  Edward  Tenney,  Miss  Wilhclmina  Tenny, 
and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Noonan  arrived  last  week  from 
Honolulu  and  are  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin  and  their  son 
arrived  last  week  from  New  York  to  spend  the 
holidays  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins.  They 
were  accompanied  on  the  trip  by  Mr.  Edward  Mc- 
Near. 

Mrs.  Dario  Orena  of  Los  Angeles  has  been 
spending  the  Christmas  season  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  Dibblee. 

General  and  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett  will  return  the 
first  of  next  week  from  a  trip  to  San  Diego. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  de  Ropp  spent  the  holidays 
in  Santa  Barbara  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Webb. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Watson  have  taken  apart- 
ments in  town  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McLean-Buckley  have  re- 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth.— For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1919,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  all  savings  deposits,  payable  on  and  after 
January  2,  1920.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
the  principal  from  January  1,  1920.  Deposits 
made  on  or  before  January  10,  1920,  will  earn 
interest   from  January    1,    1920. 

H.    C.  KLEVESAHL.    Cashier. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK,  316  Montgomery 
Street. — For  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 
1919,  a  dividend  upon  all  deposits  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  pay- 
able on  and  after  Friday,  January  2,  1920.  De- 
posits made  on  or  before  January  10,  1920,  will 
earn    interest    from    January    1 ,    1 920. 

S.   L.   ABBOT,  Vice-President. 


BANK  OF  ITALY,  southeast  corner  Montgomery 
and  Clay  Streets;  Market  Street  Branch,  junc- 
tion Market,  Turk  and  Mason  Streets. — For  the 
half-year  ending  December  31,  1919,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  pay- 
able on  and  after  January  2,  1920.  Dividends 
not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same 
rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from  January 
1.  1920.  Deposits  made  on  or  before  January 
10,  1920,  will  earn  interest  from  Tanuary  1.  1920 
A.  P.  GIANNINI,  President. 


turned  from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  with  Mrs. 
W.    B.    Mills  in   San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering  and  Miss  Francesca 
Deering  have  returned  from  a  sojourn  of  several 
months  in  the   Orient. 

Mrs.  Matthew  Thomlinson  sailed  last  week  from 
New  York  to  join  Major  Thomlinson  who  is  sta- 
tioned  at   Coblenz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Clark,  Sr.,  of  New  York 
arrived  last  week  from  the  Atlantic  coast  and  are 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Park  of  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crocker,  Count  and 
Countess  de  Limur,  and  Miss  Helen  Crocker  have 
returned  from  a  brief  visit  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  have  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee  are  chaperoning 
a  group  of  the  younger  set  at  Del  Monte  for  the 
week-end.  In  the  party  are  Miss  Anne  Dibblee, 
Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray, 
Mr.  Harris  Carigan,  Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  and 
Mr.   Dearborn   Clark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  returned  Christmas 
Eve  from  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  Fleishhacker  have  re- 
turned from  a  brief  visit  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Bowles  will  come  to  town 
in  January  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  winter.  They 
have  taken  apartments  at  the  Inverness  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman  are  in  Santa 
Barbara  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bothin. 

Mr.  Cyril  McNear  arrived  last  week  from  Cam- 
bridge to  spend  the  holidays  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss  are  spending  several 
days  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Grahame  Parker  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  visit  of  some  weeks  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs  have  gone  to  Del 
Monte  to  remain  over  the  week-end. 

Mrs".  Macondray  Moore  will  return  next  week 
from  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  has  been  visiting 
with  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Laine  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La 
Montagne  are  spending  the  week-end  in  Monterey 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.    Charles  Maud. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustin  S.  Macdonald  are  chape- 
roning the  Misses  Mora  Macdonald,  Laura  Miller, 
and  Clare  Knight  over  the  holidays  at  Del  Monte. 

General  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Alvord  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Alvord,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Alvord,  of  Portland,  are  guests 
at  El  Encanto. 

At  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  are  Mr.  E.  R.  West, 
Detroit;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Humphries,  Sacramento; 
Mr.  W.  C.  Burke,  Reno;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  E. 
Wane,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Cory,  Lodi ;  Dr.  Ignacio  Fabella  and  family,  Ma- 
nila, P.  I.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Madden  and  Miss 
Madden,  Castlewood,  South  Dakota;  Mr.  L.  E. 
Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Swain,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Cook,  Bakersfield;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.   R.  Covington,  Stockton. 

Among  the  Palace  Hotel  guests  are  Mr.  Carroll 
Allen,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  L.  Puter,  Eureka;  Mr.  M. 
McMicken,  Seattle;  Mr.  H.  B.  Morse,  Monterey; 
Mr.  M.  Oda,  Yokohama;  Mr.  Guy  B.  Barham,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  E.  O.  Menz,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  J.  S. 
Dellinger,  Astoria;  Mr.  C.  W.  Pendleton,  Los  An- 
geles; Dr.  A.  F.  Cooper,  Eureka;  Mr.  C.  O. 
Yoakum,  Portland;  Mr.  S.  W.  Downer,  Reno;  Mr. 
Mel  Norton,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  George  E.  Wallace, 
El  Paso,  Texas;  Mr.  Claude  G.  Parker,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  Walter  Haverson,  Sydney,  Australia; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Endicott,  Portland. 


Color's  Influence  on  Humans. 
A  New  York  physician  who  gives  more 
credit  to  nature  than  he  takes  for  himself  in 
the  cures  he  has  wrought  is  a  great  believer 
in  the  effects  of  colors  on  the  human  race. 
To  a  patient  who  showed  signs  of  getting  into 
a  critical  state  as  the  result  of  extreme  nerv- 
ousness he  handed  out  the  following  advice 
in  a  light,  half-joking  manner,  but  with 
enough  seriousness  in  his  tone  to  warn  his 
hearer  of  the  latter's  condition: 

"Hike  to  the  mountain  as  fast  as  you  can 
get  there.  Get  away  from  the  depressents 
that  are  so  numerous  in  the  city.  Nature  is 
the  best  teacher  in  these  things.  You  will  find 
in  your  surroundings  in  the  country  no  black 
and  very  little  red.  Blue  and  yellow  are  com- 
bined in   the   restful,   reviving  green." 

There  is  no  doubt,  the  doctor  contends, 
that  the  wearing  of  black  has  an  evil  effect 
on  both  health  and  spirits.  Those  who  have 
made  a  specialty  of  occult  studies  point  to  the 
fact  that  black  is  the  color  of  Saturn,  the 
planet  of  gloom,  misfortune,  fatality,  and 
other  evil  things.  Black  was  never  worn  by 
the  ancients,  who  made  a  study  of  these  mat- 
ters.    Even  their  mourning  was  white. 

If  one  wishes  to  be  happy  and  brilliant  blue 
is  the  color  to  wear,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  the  idea  that  they  have  delved 
into  things  occult.  It  is  said  that  the  spirit 
of  evil  hates  blue  intensely  and  flies  at  the 
sight  of  it.  Blue  also  calms  the  nerves  and 
therefore  it  is  a  good  color  for  room  decora- 
tions. 

Red  should  be  excluded  from  the  room  of 
persons  who  are  ill,  as  it  has  an  exciting 
effect  and  tends  to  increase  fever.  The  Bol- 
shevists and  the  anarchists  probably  studied 
the  effects  of  colors  when  they  adopted  the 
red  flag  as  their  emblem. 


THE  SHEPHERD. 

I  reined  in  at  the  gate  of  a  shepherd's  cot 
tucked  in  a  fold  of  the  moor,  and  asked  of  an 
old  man  standing  there  for  a  certain  direc- 
tion. After  a  prolonged  scrutiny  of  my  pony 
and  the  off-shoot  of  a  side  glance  for  its  rider, 
the  shepherd  replied,   "Up  Over." 

"You  mean  along  there?"  I  queried,  point- 
ing out  a  track. 

"Up  over,"  repeated  the  shepherd.  I 
turned  away. 

Twenty  minutes  later  I  was  back  at  the 
gate,  my  safe  return  only  due  to  the  fact  that 
my  pony  knew  more  about  bogs  than  I  did. 
The  shepherd  was  still  leaning  over  the  gate. 

"Which  path  did  you  mean  ?"  I  asked 
humbly.     "They   are   all   alike,   you  know." 

"Up  over,"  came  the  reply ;  but  this  time 
I  had  the  wit  to  follow  the  direction  of  his 
glance. 

He  had  a  weather-worn  face,  lined  with  the 
tracks  of  old  smiles.  I  lingered  a  minute, 
wondering  why  he  was  so  little  inclined  for 
speech,  and  remembering  the  tales  concerning 
him  that  ran  about  the  hamlet  below.  Was 
it  sorrow,  or  that  witch,  the  moor,  who  had 
laid  the  spell  of  silence  on  him. 

"You   live   here   all   alone,   shepherd?" 

He  looked  up  then,  and  an  answering  smile 
eased  the  rigor  of  his  face.  My  wish  'that  he 
should  speak  was  gratified :  the  rod  blossomed 
like  the  rose.  For  fully  ten  minutes  he  talked, 
of  the  foolishness  of  gossip,  the  ill-habit  of 
seeking  town;  plied  me  with  questions  con- 
cerning various  horses  and  cows,  with  never 
a  query  about  human  folk.  He  turned  to  go 
indoors  and  swung  round  again.  "I  don't 
'low,"  he  added,  rather  defiantly,  "I've  been 
in  church  for  twenty  years.  Don't  see  no  call 
to  go." 

When  I  rode  softly  back  at  dusk  the  door 
of  the  cot  was  ajar,  and  the  shepherd  was 
busy  inside.  In  the  silence  of  the  moor  the 
shuffling  feet  could  be  heard,  the  creak  as  a 
chair  moved.  Then  a  husky  voice  broke  out 
into  song:     "We  love  thine  altar,  Lord." 

Smiling  a  little,  I  followed  the  path  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  moor.  In  the  fitful  wind 
the  strains  follow  me  ;  five  verses,  too,  after 
twenty  years'  absence  from  the  altar.  .  .  . 
Down  in  the  valley,  hidden  in  a  haze  of  peat 
smoke,  folk  called  to  each  other;  the  twinkling 
lights  and  homeliness  seemed  to  set  the  shep- 
herd yonder  in  a  greater  solitude.  I  wondered 
was  he  still  singing,  cheering  his  loneliness 
with  fragments  of  the  worship  he  had  dis- 
carded. But  perhaps  there  was  less  of  para- 
dox in  his  attitude  than  one  might  think — for 
the  priest  in  the  dawn-dimmed  church  saying 
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mass,  and  the  old  man  tramping  the  awaken- 
ing moor  seemed  somewhat  akin. — Margaret 
Ashzvorth,  in   the  London   Chronicle. 


The  Rainbow's  Sound. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  a  beam  of  light 
can  be  made  to  produce  sound.  A  ray  of 
sunshine  is  thrown  through  a  lens  on  to  a 
glass  vessel  containing  lampblack,  colored 
silk  or  worsted,  or  any  like  substance.  A  disk 
having  slits  or  openings  cut  in  it  is  made  to 
revolve  swiftly  in  this  beam  of  light,  so  as 
to  "cut  it  up,"  thus  causing  alternate  flashes 
of  light  and  shadow.  When  one  places  his 
ear  to  the  glass  vessel  he  hears  strange 
sounds  so  long  as  the  flashing  beam  falls 
upon  the  vessel. 

A  still  more  extraordinary  effect  is  pro- 
duced when  the  beam  of  sunlight  is  made  to 
pass  through  a  prism  so  as  to  produce  what 
is  called  the  solar  spectrum.  The  disk  is 
turned  and  the  colored  light  of  the  rainbow 
is  made  to  break  through  it.  Now  if  the  ear 
be  placed  to  the  vessel  containing  the  silk 
or  other  material,  as  the  colored  lights  of  the 
spectrum  fall  upon  it,  sounds  will  be  given 
out  by  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum, 
and  there  will  be  silence  in  other  parts. 

For  instance,  if  the  vessel  contains  red 
worsted  and  the  green  light  flashes  upon  it 
loud  sounds  will  be  given  forth.  Only  feeble 
sounds  will  be  heard  when  the  red  and  the 
blue  parts  of  the  rainbow  fall  upon  the  vessel. 
Other  colors  will  produce  no  sounds  at  all. 
Green  silk  gives  out  sound  best  in  a  red  light. 
Every  kind  of  material  gives  more  or  less 
sound  in  different  colors  and  no  sound  at  all 
in  others. 


"Who  is  the  fellow  who  is  kicking  so  stren- 
uously about  2  cents  advance  on  a  quart  of 
milk?  His  language  is  terrible."  "He's  a 
man  who  just  paid  $10  for  a  quart  of  liquor." 
— Louisville   Courier-Journal. 
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Mrs.  Ncwlyrich,  by  virtue  of  her  husband's 
wealth,  had  obtained  an  invitation  to  a  big 
dinner  party,  and  as  she  was  being  piloted  ' 
from  drawing-room  to  dining-room  she 
noticed  a  marble  bust  on  one  of  the  pillars 
in  the  hall.  "Do  you  know  who  that  is?"  she 
inquired  of  her  escort.  "That  is  Marcus  | 
Aurelius,"  was  the  answer.  "Oh,  is  it  now  ?" 
ejaculated  the  woman.  "But  can  you  tell  me." 
she  added  promptly,  "whether  it  is  the  present 
or  the  late  marquis?     I  do  get  so  mixed  up." 


MANY  BIG  FEATURES 

ADMIRAL  SIMS  names,  the  true  heroes  of  the 
Navy  and  tells  their  achievements. 

WORLD  MARRIAGE  BUREAU  jurged  by 
authoress  to  solve  problem  of  "superflu- 
ous women." 

FAMOUS  COMICS-Dirk's  Captain  and  Kids, 
Mutt  and  Jeff,  etc.;  Simonds  on  world 
issues;  Mrs.  De  Graf's  cooking  lesson; 
Modes  and  Models,  and  many  others. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"They  say  the  prince  is  a  numismatist-" 
"Thasso?  He  looks  healthy  enough." — Boston 
Transcript. 

"Do  you  believe  in  long  engagements  ?" 
"No,  but  where  you  gonna  find  a  flat  ?" — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

.  "That  woman  seems  soured  on  life."  "Yes, 
she  married  once  for  love  and  once  for 
money."  "Well?"  "And  didn't  get  either." 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"It  took  me  an  hour  yesterday  to  convince 
my  wife  that  I  was  right."  "You  succeeded, 
then?"  "Oh,  yes,  but  she  hasn't  spoken  to 
me  since." — Boston   Transcript. 

"So  you  are  engaged  ?"  "Yes."  "How  ro- 
mantic. Is  he  your  ideal  ?"  "No,"  said  the 
girl  candidly,  "merely  the  best  offer  I  could 
get." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Van  Tee — Don't  bother  hunting  in  the  long 
grass  for  the  ball.  Some  other  player  is  sure 
to  find  and  return  it.  Xiblick — It  wasn't  a 
ball  I  lost ;  it  was  my  flask. — Life. 

Bix — I  wonder  why  a  Scotchman  always 
says  "hae"  for  "have"  ?  Dix — Possibly  it's 
on  account  of  his  thrift.  He  saves  a  "v" 
every  time  he  does  it. — Boston    Transcript. 

He — D'you  know,  May,  you  grow  more 
beautiful  daily  ?  She — Oh,  George,  you  do 
exaggerate.  He — Well,  then,  I  should  say 
every  other  day. — Philadelphia  Evening  Bul- 
letin. 

"Will  you  come  and  make  a  four  at  bridge, 
sir?"  "I'm  exceedingly  sorry,  sir,  but  I  don't 
play  bridge."  "You  don't  play  bridge,  sir  ? 
Then  what  the  devil  did  you  join  a  golf  club 
for?" — The  Tatler. 

"Miss  Plain  isn't  a  society  girl,  is  she  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Outotown.  "Oh.  my,  no,"  replied 
Miss  Gay.  "In  fact  she  is  a  very  common 
person.  She  actually  listens  to  the  music 
when  she  goes  to  the  opera." — New  York 
Globe. 

Her  Soldier  Husband — One  of  the  first 
things  I  learned  in  the  army  was  how  to  carry 
a  seventy-pound  pack  on  a  twenty-mile  hike. 
Mrs.  Sububs — How  lovely  !  Now  I  must  in- 
sist on  your  going  shopping  with  me  this 
afternoon. — Houston  Post. 

"I  understand  Miss  Grabcoin  never  rises 
before  noon."  "Well,  what  does  that  sig- 
nify?" "The  possession  of  wealth  which  the 
family   would   not   now   be   enjoying   if   years 
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ago  old  Grabcoin  hadn't  acquired  the  habit  of 
bouncing  out  of  bed  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, sticking  his  head  under  a  pump,  gulping 
down  a  plate  of  flapjacks  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  getting  on  the  job." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  great  feeling  of  un- 
rest throughout  the  country-"  "Yes,  I've 
noticed  that.  Most  of  my  clerks  yawn  so  fre- 
quently through  the  day  that  I'm  dead  sure 
they're  not  getting  sleep  enough." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

"I  understand  both  your  daughters  have 
been  satisfactorily  married."  "Yes  ;  one  mar- 
ried a  baker,  who,  of  course,  can  always  raise 


the  dough,  and  the  other  married  a  butcher, 
who  knows  how  to  make  both  ends  meat." — 
Baltimore  American. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  and  your  girl  ?" 
"We  had  a  tiff.  I  told  her  I  was  going  away 
torever,  and  she  told  me  to  go."  "Well,  if 
you're  any  man  at  all  you'll  stay  away  at  least 
two   evenings." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

"Young  Jobbles  has  bought  a  rakish  road- 
ster. It's  spite  work,  I  fear."  "How  so  ?" 
"The  money  spent  for  that  car  was  intended 
for  a  bungalow.  Young  Jobbles  wants  to  show 
the  girl  in  the  case  that  he  has  no  intention 
of  proposing  a  second  time." — London  an- 
swers. 
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The  Chicago    Pie-Counter." 

One  of  the  late  Mr.  Harriman's  projects  was  a 
through  transcontinental  route  connecting  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  coasts.  He  resented,  as  all  Californians 
and  all  persons  sympathetic  with  California  do,  the 
hold-up  under  which  those  who  travel  across-continent 
are  compelled  to  break  the  journey  at  Chicago.  Again 
and  again  in  private  talks  he  declaimed  against  the 
"Chicago  pie-counter"  as  an  impertinent  intrusion  of 
local  interests  under  which  many  thousands  of  persons 
each  year  are  compelled  to  suffer  annoyance  and 
delay.  Only  Mr.  Harriman's  death  prevented  consum- 
mation of  plans  more  or  less  definite  made  to  establish 
a  system  of  through  San  Francisco-New  York  transit 
without  bother  or  waste  of  time  at  Chicago. 

Now  there  are  rumors  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller has  become  interested  in  this  project  and  that  he 
has  been  assured  by  high  authority  that  no  legal  ob 
stacle  remains  to  prevent  carrying  it  into  execution. 
The  Panama  Canal  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  expressly  provides  that  combinations  may  be 
effected  by  lines  which  are  extensions  of  one  another 
and  not  in  competition.  As  worked  out  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's experts,  the  plan  provides  for  use  only  of  such 
links  as  come  within  the  definition  of  extensions.  Fur- 
thermore the  tendency  of  the  time  is  in  the  direction 
of  fostering  such  combinations  rather  than  forbidding 
them ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  new 


railroad  bill  shall  emerge  from  conference  it  will  recog- 
nize and  justify  this  principle. 

Rumor  further  has  it  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  will  make 
up  his  through  line  by  use  of  the  following  units: 
Parts  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  east  of  Pittsburgh; 
part  of  the  New  York  Central;  parts  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Central 
Pacific.  Under  unified  control  this  in  reality  will  be 
the  first  ocean-to-ocean  line  and  will  permit  an  un- 
broken journey  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Balti- 
more to  San  Francisco. 

Full  development  of  the  plan  is  said  to  be  contingent 
on  the  terms  of  the  railroad  bill  as  it  shall  finally  be 
enacted.  A  provision  in  the  Cummins  bill  creating  a 
Transportation  Eoard  would,  it  is  declared,  block  the 
whole  scheme,  but  it  is  gossiped  that  the  transporta- 
tion board  provision  has  already  been  cast  aside  by  the 
conference  committee.  Like  some  other  provisions  of 
the  Cummins  bill,  it  was  put  in  for  trading  purposes 
It  is  understood  that  it  will  certainly  go  out  if  the 
House  conferees  will  accept  the  anti-strike  provision 
of  the  Cummins  bill,  and  that  it  will  probably  go  out 
in  any  event  in  the  general  trading.  The  transportation 
board  clause  permits  no  consolidation  without  permis- 
sion of  that  board. 

California  and  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  will  be  im- 
mensely gratified  if  this  project  shall  be  permitted  to 
work  itself  out  practically.  There  is  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason  in  the  practice  which  compels  passengers  be- 
tween the  two  coasts  to  suffer  the  bother,  the  delay, 
and  the  expense  of  the  transfer  at  Chicago.  It  has 
been  maintained  all  these  years  against  every  considera- 
tion of  logic  and  common  sense  by  influences  inspired 
by  the  interests  of  a  city  which,  though  vast  in  its  popu- 
lation and  its  interests,  has  not  given  over  village  no- 
tions of  community  selfishness.  Whenever  it  has  been 
proposed  to  establish  a  through  line  Chicago  has  threat- 
ened such  reprisals  as  have  caused  railroad  manage- 
ments to  hesitate  and  put  off  this  important  development 
in  transportation  to  a  future  time. 

The  attitude  of  Chicago  in  respect  to  this  matter  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  smaller  cities  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  in  the  early  days  of  railroading 
What  are  now  through  lines  were  made  up  of  many 
links  originally  constructed  locally  and  upon  ideas  of 
local  advantage.  It  was  long  before  these  links  were 
brought  into  service  as  a  continuous  line;  and  for 
several  years  after  other  interchanges  were  obviated 
the  city  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  held  out  and  under  a 
provision  of  its  local  lawr  compelled  change  of  trains 
involving  a  considerable  delay — this  in  the  interest  oi 
the  local  "pie-counters"  which  all  travelers  had  perforce 
to  patronize  in  the  days  preceding  dining-car  service. 
Chicago  is  the  last  to  yield,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
somebody  should  come  forward  with  sufficient  resolu- 
tion and  sufficient  resource  to  nullify  an  utterly  selfish 
and  a  cheaply  obstructive  influence. 


A  Demand  in  the  Public  Interest. 

The  interest  of  California  in  such  adjustment  of  the 
railroad  problem  as  shall  reestablish  the  credit  of  the 
roads  is  emphasized  by  a  formal  appeal  to  Congress  in 
which  several  hundred  of  our  citizens,  representing 
every  phase  of  community  life,  have  united.  The  gist 
of  this  appeal  is  embodied  in  a  single  sentence :  "We 
don't  want  railroads  guaranteed  anything;  but  in  tin 
public's  interest  they  must  be  given  opportunity  to  cam 
a  fair  return  if  well  managed." 

In  this  appeal  stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity 
for  betterment  and  extension  of  transportation  facili- 
ties ;  and  upon  this  basis  it  is  urged  that  the  roads  shall 
be  permitted  to  earn  profits  in  such  measure  as  to  give  a 
ready  market  value  to  their  securities.  New  capital 
needed  for  betterments  and  extensions  can  not  be  had. 
so  the  appellants  argue,  under  rules  limiting  the  return 
to  five  and  one-half  per  cent,  as  proposed  in  one  bill  now 


pending  in  Congress.  The  suggested  restriction,  it  is 
declared,  is  wholly  discouraging  to  constructive  enter- 
prise and  to  efficient  service.  The  appellants  further 
protest  the  proposal  for  enforced  consolidation  of  rail- 
way lines,  arguing  that  such  policy  would  compel 
efficient  and  well-managed  properties  to  share  their 
earnings  with  roads  that  should  never  have  been  built 
or  which  are  ill-managed.  Voluntary  consolidations  in 
the  public  interest,  when  approved  by  competent  au- 
thority, should  be  authorized,  but  no  rule  should  enforce 
consolidations. 

The  appellants  further  protest  the  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill  requiring  that  both  the  government  and  the 
employees  of  any  system  shall  be  represented  by  two 
directors  on  every  board  of  directors  and  upon  everv 
executive  committee  of  every  such  board.  Boards  of 
directors,  it  is  argued,  are  responsible  to  shareholders 
and  there  is  no  reason  or  justice  in  intruding  upon 
boards  of  management  directors  who  have  no  relation- 
ship and  are  under  no  accountability  to  shareholders. 

In  connection  with  the  labor  problems  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  appellants  is  for  a  national  board  of 
arbitration  in  which  the  roads,  the  public,  and  the  em- 
ployees shall  have  equal  representation,  with  power  to 
investigate  contentions  and  to  recommend  courses  in 
correction  of  grievances. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  appeal  in  detail  through  its 
varied  suggestions.  The  important  thing — the  im- 
pelling motive — is  that  of  securing  such  adjustment  on 
the  part  of  Congress  as  will  enable  the  railroads  to  per- 
form the  service  essential  to  the  common  welfare. 
Briefly  summarized,  the  demand  is  that  the  roads  be 
given  the  same  kind  of  treatment  accorded  to  other 
businesses  with  which  the  public  interest  is  involved. 
They  must  not  only  have  means  to  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions efficiently,  but  they  must  have  a  sufficient  credit 
to  enable  them  to  find  in  the  financial  market  the  large 
sums  necessary  for  needed  betterments  and  extensions. 
The  public  may  not  be  adequately  served  by  regulations 
so  limiting  the  earning  power  of  the  roads  as  to  de- 
strov  or  minimize  their  credit. 


A  Thirty-Five-Billion  Dream. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  George  Paish  or  any- 
body else  has  ever  seriously  believed  that  America 
might  be  induced  to  refinance  Europe  to  the  extent  of 
thirty-five  billions  of  dollars  or  any  large  fraction  of 
that  vast  sum.  Certain  it  is  that  if  any  such  hope  exists 
anywhere  it  is  predestined,  marked,  ticketed,  and 
doomed  to  the  Ivory  Gate.  In  the  suggestion  put  forth 
by  Sir  George  there  is,  to  be  sure,  an  element  of  com- 
pliment to  our  financial  power,  but  this  subtle  flattery 
is  not  sustained  in  the  further  implication  as  related  to 
our  common  sense.  Regarded  practically,  the  proposal 
is  baldly  absurd.  It  has  no  basis  either  in  business, 
political,  or  humanitarian  considerations.  If,  we  repeat, 
the  notion  really  exists  in  any  mind,  it  is  a  dream — 
nothing  more. 

There  are  two  considerations  by  which  America  may 
be  moved  to  aid  Europe  substantially.  First,  that  of 
business.  Europe  is  the  best  customer,  in  fact  the  only 
great  customer,  for  our  surplus  products;  and  Europe 
may  not  now  buy  from  us  freely  because  she  has  not 
the  wherewithal  to  pay  either  in  securities,  gold,  or 
merchandise.  We  must  therefore  upon  business  con- 
siderations do  what  we  may  in  reason  and  prudence  to 
enable  Europe  to  maintain  her  old-time  character  of 
buyer  of  American  goods,  particularly  our  surplus  food- 
stuffs. This  may  be  done,  in  a  measure  at  least,  by 
extension  of  reasonable  credits  through  the  ordinary 
processes  of  finance  and  trade.  So  far  the  considera- 
tions are  purely  those  of  business  calculation,  since  if 
Europe  shall  be  unable  to  buy  we  shall  be 
sell,  with  resultant  effects  obviously  hurtful  t 
terial  fortunes.  For  America  can  not  pros] 
the  European  market  which  since  time  out  of  • 
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absorbed  the  overplus  of  our  fields,  our  orchards,  an 
our  ranges.  A  second  consideration  is  purely  human: 
tarian.  If  men,  women,  and  children  are  starving  am 
freezing  in  Europe  we  shall  respond  to  their  need  ii 
the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  charity.  The  America] 
heart  is  large,  and  in  future  as  in  the  past  we  shall  noi 
fail  to  hearken — and  to  heed — the  call  of  distress 
What  we  have  done  in  times  past — remote  and  recent — 
may  be  accepted  as  both  promise  and  guaranty  of  what 
we  may  be  depended  upon  to  do  in  future. 

It  is  largely  true  in  the  broad  sense  that  the  fortunes 
of  America  are  involved  with  the  fortunes  of  Europe. 
In  these  modern  days  all  humanity  is  kin  and  all 
peoples  in  a  sense  partners.  But  partnership  is  a 
strictlv  business  matter  and  its  policies  must  be  based 
upon  business  calculations.  When  Europe  comes  to  us 
as  a  borrower  it  must  be  upon  terms  of  banking  credit 
fust  now  the  credit  of  Europe  is  low,  and  not  more 
with  reference  to  immediate  paralysis  resultant  from 
the  war  than  from  the  menace  of  political  and  social 
upheaval.  What  has  happened  in  Russia,  and  that 
which  exists  chronically  in  the  countries  of  south- 
eastern Europe,  casts  a  shadow  more  or  less  dense 
over  western  Europe.  Even  Britain,  for  all  her  tra- 
ditional steadiness  of  character,  is  not  exempt  from 
threat  of  confusions  political  and  social.  Were  the 
situation  otherwise — were  European  credit  a  depend- 
able quantity — there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  securing 
bv  the  ordinary  methods  and  through  established  chan- 
nels of  finance  all  that  is  needed  for  rehabilitation.  But 
it  should  be  obvious  as  it  no  doubt  is  obvious  to  Sir 
George  Paish  and  to  other  experts  of  the  financial 
world  that  there  are  limits  to  the  credits  obtainable 
from  private  sources  in  America  and  through  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  financial  exchange. 

As  to  a  colossal  grant  or  guarantee  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  government,  the  proposal  is  out  of 
all  bounds.  A  Congress  and  an  executive  administra- 
tion that  would  put'  an  unprecedented  tax  upon  two 
generations  of  the  American  people  to  the  end  of 
raising  money  to  hand  over  to  Europe  would  be  driven 
from  place  and  authority  in  the  next  following  election. 
Sincere  as  are  our  sympathies  with  Europe,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  impoverish  or  seriously  embarrass  our- 
selves and  put  a  colossal  burden  upon  our  children, 
upon  any  consideration  that  has  been  or  may  be  urged 
The  suggestion  is  impracticable,  unthinkable,  impossible, 
preposterous.  , 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
Friends  of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  New  York 
present  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Mr. 
Butler  so  far  confirms  their  action  as  to  respond 
frankly  to  requests  for  his  attitude  with  respect  to 
various  public  issues.  His  candidacy,  it  is  plain,  is  not 
to  be  one  of  concealment  or  evasion.  So  far  good — ■ 
mighty  good.  If  there  is  a  situation  above  all  others 
in  which  a  man  should  stand  boldly  forth  in  the  light 
it  is  when  he  is  proposed  for  high  public  office ;  and  it  is 
at  this  point  that  Butler  seems  to  differ  from  the 
generality  of  candidates. 

In  California  we  have  had,  through  his  frequent  visits 
here,  opportunity  to  know  and  gauge  Mr.  Butler;  and 
we  have  come  to  valuate  him  among  our  few  large 
national  figures.  Most  men  in  or  out  of  politics  think 
under  restrictions — with  respect  to  interests,  to  the  bias 
of  social  connections,  to  prejudice,  subject  to  limitations 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Butler  thinks  open-mindedly  in 
the  lights  of  broad  studies  and  of  broad  acquaint- 
ance with  men  and  affairs.  And  as  he  thinks  so  he 
speaks,  without  regard  to  other  effects  than  those  con- 
nected with  the  integrity  of  our  system  and  the  progress 
of  human  welfare.  Of  the  truth  of  this  appraisal,  the 
many  who  have  listened  to  his  various  public  addresses 
here  will  bear  witness. 

Objection  will  be  urged  that  Butler  is  "another  col- 
lege professor."  True,  but  there  are  different  kinds  of 
college  men.  There  are  those  whose  vision  is  limited 
to  the  "campus,"  whose  associations  and  whose  studies 
are  narrowly  professional,  whose  outlook  is  only 
through  academic  spectacles,  whose  minds  are  closed 
against  practical  counsels.  Again  there  are  those — 
too  few,  we  admit — who  employ  the  opportunities 
of  professional  eminence  to  their  own  development. 
To  tl  e  latter  class  Butler  must  be  assigned.  His 
s  been,  not  in  a  retired  college  town,  with  its 

:..,d  petty  interests,  but  in  the  great  metropolis  of 
-untry.    And  in  that  city  he  has  long  held  rank  as 

;n  of  knowledge,  a  man  of  trained  powers,  a  man 


if  practical  force.  The  work  of  the  president  of  Co- 
jmbia  is  not  that  of  an  academic  specialist;  rather  it 
s  the  work  of  a  great  administrator,  having  to  do  with 
he  selection  and  guidance  of  experts  and  with  the 
landling  of  a  great  material  property.  Xo  office  in  the 
;ountry  more  closely  approximates  in  its  daily  practice 
.he  duties  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is,  let  us  say  frankly,  too  soon  to  appraise  the  rela- 
tive values  of  men  in  connection  with  the  coming  cam- 
paign. Much  will  depend  upon  the  developments  of 
time  and  events.  But  of  Mr.  Butler  it  may  be  said — 
candor  requires  it  to  be  said — that  he  represents  fully 
and  sufficiently  the  qualities  and  the  qualifications  tra- 
ditionally and  properly  associated  with  the  great  post 
for  which  he  has  been  named. 


Some  Tendencies  of  the  Time. 

In  the  evolution  and  readjustments  of  nations  and 
states  the  pendulum  seems  to  be  swinging  away  from 
the  idea  of  highly  centralized  authority.  That  idea 
reached  its  highest  point  in  the  proposal  for  a  league  of 
nations,  a  super-state,  but  it  is  now  very  much  on  the 
decline.  While  the  drift  towards  centralization  in  our 
country  in  recent  years  has  been  tremendous,  the  move- 
ment in  Europe  has  been  in  the  contrary  direction.  Our 
drift,  if  we  correctly  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times,  is 
halting;  the  movement  in  Europe  has  set  strongly  to- 
wards small  states  and  local  self-government — states' 
rights  as  we  would  say.  Mr.  Wilson's  scheme  for  Eu- 
rope contemplated  many  small  states  welded  together  in 
a  world  confederation.  What  has  been  accomplished  up 
to  date  is  the  setting  up  of  a  multitude  of  petty  nationali- 
ties, while  the  federation  idea  has  clearly  been  put  into 
the  discard. 

The  United  Kingdom  manifestly  is  breaking  up  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  resolving  itself  into  a  federation  of 
nations  in  which  the  centralized  authority  is  minimized 
and  the  power  of  the  individual  state  or  "colony"  en- 
hanced. Thus,  following  the  inevitable  establishment  of 
some  form  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
Wales  are  bound  to  gain  a  relative  degree  of  autonomy 
Viscount  Grey  at  a  recent  private  dinner  at  Washington 
recently  set  forth  something  of  this  thought.  It  was 
declared  in  the  spirit  of  humor ;  none  the  less  there  was 
behind  it  recognition  of  a  portending  development — 
of  the  coming  of  an  all-British  league  of  nations,  to 
include  the  self-governing  groups  and  parent  kingdom. 

A  little  study  of  history  shows  that  governments  tend 
to  grow  top-heavy.  Certainly  our  own  government  is 
becoming  top-heavy.  Evidences  of  this  truth  are  on 
every  hand.  We  are  in  all  practical  things  a  federal 
autocracy.  Everybody  and  every  state  has  been  so 
clamorous  for  the  Federal  dollar  in  appropriations  that 
the  Federal  authority  has  been  enlarged  beyond  the 
dream  of  the  Fathers.  And  to  what  good?  The  cost 
has  been  tremendous  and  the  benefits  must  be  searched 
for  with  a  microscope.  Extreme  centralization,  quite 
as  much  as  war,  is  responsible  for  the  monstrously  in- 
creased cost  of  government,  a  fact  demonstrated  in  out 
very  apparent  inability  to  reduce  governmental  costs  to 
a  pre-war  basis,  quite  apart  from  taking  care  of  the 
thirty-two  billion  dollars  debt  accumulated  in  the  war 

It  has  long  been  fashionable  to  deride  the  Fathers  for 
their  lack  of  vision,  their  insistence  on  the  establish- 
ment of  checks  and  balances  because  of  their  fear  oi 
tyranny.  Even  today  a  whole  school  of  popular  writers 
condemn  the  scheme  of  checks  and  balances  as  pro- 
ductive of  inefficiency.  Of  course  they  make  for  in- 
efficiency if  we  persist  in  complicating  the  government 
and  thrusting  upon  it  so  many  of  the  duties  of  the  indi 
vidual  and  of  the  separate  states.  But  do  we  want 
efficiency  in  the  government  at  the  cost  of  liberty  or  as 
in  the  recent  German  state,  or  do  we  prefer  liberty  and 
a  continuation  of  opportunity  at  the  cost  of  curtailment 
of  the  Federal  power? 

Observe  the  hopeless  note  in  the  writings  of  the 
amateur  reformers,  half-baked  economists,  and  pale  oink 
socialists  of  the  magazine  and  periodical  world.  They 
find  Congress  to  be  dull  and  wedded  to  inertia;  they 
find  the  executive  departments  in  a  mess  and  maze  of 
extravagance  and  inefficiency,  undirected  from  above, 
separated  from  one  another  by  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
All  is  wrong.  The  whole  system  is  ineffective.  We 
must  have  strong  and  brave  men  in  control,  unhampered 
by  a  mediocre  Congress,  free  to  do  what  is  best  for  the 
whole  people,  absolved  from  participation  in  the  slimy 
business  of  politics.  Nowhere  are  we  told  how  these 
super-men  are  to  be  chosen  and  authorized.  One  must 
believe  that  the  idea  behind  it  all  is  that  an  autocral 


for  America  should  be  selected  by  an  electoral  college 
composed  of  magazine  and  periodical  editors  without 
recourse  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  In  brief  it  is 
the  world-old  demand  for  power  by  those  who  esteem 
themselves,  and  themselves  only,  fit  to  govern  and  who 
scorn  to  submit  themselves  to  the  processes  of  popular 
election.  These  fine  gentleman  are  making  the  issue  a 
live  one.  They  are  making  it  so  plain  that  even  the  un- 
tutored must  take  notice. 

Swiftly,  though  few  have  realized  the  change,  our 
government  has  been  moving  away  from  the  people. 
They  have  small  opportunity  now  to  make  their  voices 
heard  at  the  capital.  Washington  is  far  away.  Con- 
currently the  burden  of  high  cost  of  government  bears 
hard  upon  the  people  and  they  are  restless  under 
pressure.  For  years  they  have  looked  upon  the  govern- 
ment as  a  reservoir  from  which  they  might  extract  more 
than  they  put  into  it,  and  now  the  error  is  coming  to  be 
realized.  What  will  be  the  reaction  ?  Will  the  popular 
demand  be  for  more  government,  hence  more  taxes ;  or 
will  it  be  for  a  return  to  simpler  forms?  The  Argonaut 
has  a  guess  of  its  own.  It  thinks  it  sees  the  beginnings 
of  a  movement  away  from  centralization  and  from  the 
dictatorship  which  centralized  government  implies — a 
movement  toward  what  we  still  call  states'  rights  and 
local  self-government — the  principles  of  the  Fathers,  not 
the  states'  rights  of  the  Civil  War  period — states' 
rights  within  the  undisputed  terms  of  the  Constitution. 
We  have  gone  far  in  the  other  direction,  and  it  has 
brought  us  only  disappointment  and  chagrin.  We  shall 
swing  back,  but  the  swing  will  not  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
reactionary  movement.    It  must  come  as  progression. 


Editorial  Notes. 
With  reference  to  Mr.  Butler's  candidacy,  the  Xew 
York  Sun  congratulates  the  country  upon  the  coming 
forward  of  so  many  and  such  varied  types  of  men.  The 
convention,  says  the  Sun,  promises  to  be  "a  real  con- 
vention" where  the  "wise  men  of  the  party  may  get  to- 
gether in  earnest  deliberation  over  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  country.  In  no  other  way  and  under  no 
other  circumstances  can  there  be  that  careful  selection 
of  the  issues  on  which  the  party  is  to  go  to  the  country, 
and  that  perfect  adaptation  of  nominee  to  platform 
which  will  mean  sure  victory  next  November.  There  is 
nothing  which  is  to  be  more  dreaded  by  the  loyal,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  and  of  Republican  hope  1920,  than 
a  foregone  conclusion  when  the  convention  meets, 
whether  that  conclusion  is  produced  by  subterranean 
contrivings  or  bv  strong  arm  methods." 


This  number  of  the  Argonaut  goes  to  press  on  the  eve 
of  the  great  Jackson  Day  pow-wow  of  the  Democratic 
party.  We  know  nothing,  therefore,  of  what  will 
be  before  the  public  in  another  twenty-four  hours — 
much  that  will  be  reflected  in  the  coming  presidential 
campaign.  The  Jackson  Day  affair  comes  upon  a  party 
situation  complicated  by  the  blunders,  wastes,  and  mis- 
managements of  the  war  period.  There  is  further  em- 
barrassment due  to  the  illness  and  reserve  of  the  official 
head  of  the  party.  Nobody  knows — at  least  nobody  has 
told — what  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  great  powers  in 
party  affairs  which  abide  in  the  presidential  office. 
Nobody  knows  if  Mr.  Wilson  will  seek  to  succeed  him- 
self, though  many  believe  that  he  will  do  so  provided 
he  shall  be  restored  to  health  and  have  promise  of  sus- 
tained vigor.  Nobody  knows  where  and  to  whom 
executive  favor  may  point  in  case  Mr.  Wilson  shall  be 
out  of  the  race.  The  Jackson  Day  dinner  should  afford 
indications  at  least  of  what  is  in  the  offing  in  these 
respects.  

Although  the  general  idea  is  that  this  is  to  be  a 
Republican  year,  the  Democratic  bandwagon  is  not 
empty.  Men  more  or  less  under  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  presidential  nomination  are :  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer  of  Pennsylvania.  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States;  William  G.  McAdoo  of  New  York, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  son-in-law  of 
President  Wilson ;  Governor  James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio : 
Atlee  Pomerene,  United  States  senator  from  Ohio; 
Robert  L.  Owen,  United  States  senator  from  Oklahoma: 
Oscar  W.  Underwood.  United  States  senator  from  Ala- 
bama; Thomas  R.  Marshall  of  Indiana.  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri,  former  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Last  but  not  least,  William  Jennings  Bryan.  It 
is  not  an  imposing  array  of  talent.  No  one  of  these 
names  invites  special  enthusiasm;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  any  of  them,  with  the  single  ex- 
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ception  of  son-in-law  McAdoo  may  command  the  active 
favor  and  support  of  the  executive  administration. 


Democratic  politics  in  connection  with  the  presi- 
dency may  be  a  good  deal  complicated  this  year  by  the 
fact  that  some  seventeen  Democratic  senators  must  go 
before  their  states  for  reelection.  Thus  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  there  may  develop  a  series  of  senatorial  cam- 
paigns in  connection  with  bargainings  relative  to 
the  presidential  succession.  The  Democratic  senators 
whose  terms  are  due  to  expire  March  3,  1921,  are:  J.  C 
W.  Beckham  (Kentucky),  George  E.  Chamberlain. 
(Oregon),  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  (Florida),  Edward  J. 
Gay  (Louisiana),  Thomas  P.  Gore  (Oklahoma), 
Charles  B.  Henderson  (Nevada),  Edwin  S.  Johnson 
(South  Dakota),  William  F.  Kirby  (Arkansas),  John 
F.  Nugent  (Idaho),  Lee  S.  Overman  (North  Carolina), 
James  D.  Phelan  (California),  Ellison  D.  Smith  (South 
Carolina),  Hoke  Smith  (Georgia),  John  Walter  Smith 
(Maryland),  Marcus  A.  Smith  (Arizona),  Charles  S. 
Thomas  (Colorado),  Oscar  W.  Underwood  (Alabama). 


through  their  support  of  the  ministry,  were  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  policies  of  the  crown. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  itself  settles  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  our  Revolutionary*  War  was  a  mere  quarrel 
between  the  colonists  and  the  king.  After  reciting  the  wrongs 
inflicted  by  the  king  and  Parliament,  it  continues : 

"Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  at- 
tempts by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  juris- 
diction over  .us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have 
conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow 
these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connec- 
tions and  correspondence.  They,  too,  liave  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  ac- 
quiesce in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separation,  and 
hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  :- 
peace,  friends."  George  R.  Williams. 

• 

From  a  Backslider. 

San  Francisco,  January  4,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Your  political  analysis  of  Senator 
Hiram  W.  Johnson  in  your  issue  bearing  date  of  January  3d 
strikes  amazingly  true  in  all  particulars.  Yes,  I  too  was  one 
of  those  rabid  followers  that  cheered  and  voted  for  him  upon 
every  available  opportunity.  Our  political  exuberancy  knew 
no  limit.  We  placed  him  upon  a  pedestal  and  daily  wor- 
shiped the  mighty'  Hiram.     Little  did  we  know  of  the  Frauken- 


The  Argonaut  does  not  share  the  profound  anxiety 
of  its  daily  contemporaries  for  a  big  census  return  for 
San  Francisco, 
character,  but  none  at  all  for  community  bigness,  since 


THE  GREAT  GAME  OF  BUNK. 


lifting  the  political  veil  aside,  struck  for  personal  gains. 
Where  reconstructive  measures  were  in  order  for  national  and 
world  peace  "Our  Hiram"  barraged  with  nauseating  vitupera- 
tion. Personal  ambition  became  paramount  to  national  duty. 
It    has    large    respect    for    community    Subverting  the  nation's  interests  to  every  petulant  mood,  "Our 

Hiram"    scampered    across    the    nation    proclaiming    his    presi- 
dential aspirations  to  every  receptive  ear  in  camouflaged  dis- 
mere  size  unaccompanied  by  social  and  moral  qualities    sertations  on  issues  of  momentous  import.     That  trick,  the 
r  ti  „      „.,„       Tt.   ™-,*-t-~^r.    +.,,-    1Q^„    fli-if    ,,.<>    last,  knocked  into  a  "cocked  hat"  Our  Hiram's  chances  for  the 


It  is  of  course  delightful  to  think  that  the  country  is 
now  being  drained  of  its  anarchists  in  very  much  the 
same  way  that  a  bog  is  drained  of  its  pestilential  waters. 
So  gullible  is  the  human  mind  that  there  are  actually 
people  who  believe  this,  who  form  a  sort  of  mental 
picture  of  a  vast  sluice  pipe  ceaselessly  discharging  a 
stream  of  Reds  into  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  there 
to  be  wafted  by  convenient  winds  to  the  various  lands 
that  proudly  gave  them  birth.  It  seems  a  pity  to  dis- 
turb so  reassuring  a  picture  by  questionings,  and  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  reassuring  pictures  are  our 
chief  article  of  diet.     But  what  can  one  do? 

First  of  all,  let  us  take  a  point  that  is  comparatively 
unimportant  and  that  is  wholly  eclipsed  by  such  tre- 
mendous questions  as  the  basic  sincerity  of  ail  these 
activities.  I  might  hesitate  to  touch  any  of  these  ques- 
tions, either  small  or  great,  but  for  the  fact  that  they 
i  are  being  debated  in  Congress,  and  that  there  are  some 

^V'^u^lv     Th!i  reveIation  ,onIj;fCXe  ™t«J™;   few  brave  men  in  Congress  who  are  not  afraid  to  handle 
ing   the    Worlds    War   and   in    the   wake    ot    the   multifarious 

problems    that    naturally    followed.      Ah !    then,    when    the    oc- 
casion   called    and    demanded    statesmanship,    "Our    Hiram," 


is  of  small  consequence.  It  matters  far  less  that  we 
should  surpass  Los  Angeles — or  Milpitas — in  mere  num- 
bers than  that  we  should  possess  the  things  that  give 
value  and  dignity  to  community  life.  Not  bulk,  but 
character,  is  what  reallv  counts. 


last, 

nation's  greatest  honor. 


veil ! 


Nelson"  G.  Welburn. 


"Just  What  I  Think." 

Marin  Co.,  January  5,  1920. 
Publisher  Argonaut — Bear  Sir:  Enclosed  you  will  find 
50  cents  in  stamps,  for  which  please  send  me  five  extra  copies 
of  the  Argonaut  for  January  3d.  I  want  to  send  them  to 
friends  in  the  East  and  elsewhere  who  have  asked  me  what  we 
As  a  matter  of  fact  no1  census  return  will  adequately  Californians  think  of  Hiram  Johnson.  Your  editorial  ex- 
presses in  such  a  dignified  way  just  what  I  think  on  the  sub- 
ject it  will  answer  the  queries  for  me.  I  voted  for  Mr.  John- 
son for  senator.  I  don't  want  to  have  to  vote  for  him  for 
President.  And  if  he  reads  your  editorial  on  what  our  next 
President  should  be  I  would  think  he'd  be  the  first  one  of  the 
multitude  of  would-be  candidates  to  go  away  back  and  sit 
down. 

The  Argonaut  is  chuck  full  of  good  things  this  week.     It 
is   always  good,   of  course,   but  this  number  is   specially  fine. 
Very  sincerely,  M.  F.  B. 


represent  the  material  fortunes  of  San  Francisco,  be- 
cause at  least  two-fifths  of  the  population  and  business 
of  the  community  abide  outside  the  municipal  lines. 
Oakland,  with  approximately  250,000  people  and  a  great 
organization  of  trade  and  industry,  is  in  all  respects  part 
of  San  Francisco  excepting  in  name;  Berkeley  with  its 
75,000,  Alameda  with  its  25,000,  and  South  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Daly  City  with  their  several  thousands  the 
same.  But  really  it  doesn't  matter.  It  does  matter 
that  we  maintain  the  worthy  traditions  bequeathed  to 
us,  that  we  sustain  our  responsibilities  and  meet  our 
opportunities  and  that  we  hold  to  the  standards  of 
civilized  and  progressive  life.  To  fall  short  in  these 
respects  would  be  a  calamity  truly:  and  upon  this  point 
onlv  need  there  be  solicitude. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Oh,  My!  Oh,  My! 

Berkeley,  January  5,  1920. 
"The  Argonaut,"  207  Powell  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California — 
When  I  read  today  your  screde  attacking  Johnson,  I  realized 
that  William  Randolph  Hearst  had  lost  his  leadership. 

Of  course  the  stuff  is  really  too  raw  to  injure  Johnson  in  a 
state  where  all  alike  know  his  record,  and  where  a  great  many 
think  for  themselves.  But  I  could  not  think  of  helping  your 
game  against  the  common  good  even  by  the  price  of  my 
silence  and  my  annual  fee,  so  I  hereby  stop  my  subscription 
and  do  not  want  to  see  your  paper  in  my  mail  again. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  B.  MacCracken,  M.  D. 


"A  Citation  from  History." 

San  Francisco,  December  3,  1919. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  parallel  that  your  correspondent  Hospital  came  into  bein°* 
of  the  20th  instant  finds  between  the  Sinn-Fein,  De  Valera, 
and  his  entourage  and  Mason  and  Slidell,  C  S-  A.  commis- 
sioners to  Great  Britain,  is  both  interesting  and  novel,  indeed 
it  has  the  smack  of  original  invention.  After  reading  it  I 
was  somehow  minded  of  Couvier's  comment  when  he  heard 
that  the  Academy  had  defined  the  crab  as  a  small  red  fish  that 
walks  backward.  "La,  la,  la,  la !"  exclaimed  the  smiling 
Frenchman.  "There  is  this  distinction  to  be  made,  however : 
the  crab  is  not  a  fish,  it  is  not  red,  and  it  does  not  walk  hack- 
ward.     With  these  exception  the  definition  is  admirable." 

Revenous  a  nos  moutons.  In  his  "History  of  the  Civil  War" 
(1917)  Rhodes  sets  forth  that  on  November  8,  1861,  while  off 
Havana,  the  American  man-of-war  San  Jacinto  overhauled 
the  British  mail  packet  Trent  and,  under  protest  of  the  Trent's 
captain,  seized  and  removed  therefrom  Mason  and  Slidell  and 
took  them  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

When  the  seizure  became  known  Montgomery  Blair,  member 
of  the  cabinet,  denounced  it  as  "unauthorized,  irregular,  and 
illegal."  Senator  Sumner  said  at  once,  "We  must  give  them 
up."  So  advised  Adams,  our  great  minister  at  St.  James. 
Such,  also,  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  our  learned 
in  international  law  and  the  history  of  American  diplomacy, 
though  General  Butler  naively  remarked  that  the  commis- 
sioners might  be  held  as  "contraband  of  war."  At  that  time 
there  was  no  Atlantic  cable  and  news  traveled  slowly.  St. 
James  did  not  hear  the  news  until  some  while  after  the  event. 
Meantime  our  own  people  had  had  time  to  cool  off  and  take 
a  more  just  view.  The  seizure  was  in  the  very  teeth  of  Ameri- 
can doctrine  denying  the  right  of  search  of  neutral  vessels. 
In  short,  it  plainly  appeared  that  Captain  Wilkes  had  acted 
without  authority,  contrary  to  all  our  precedents  and  against 
law.  Mason  and  Slidell  were  given  up,  Lord  Russell  remark- 
ing good-naturedly  that  the  addition  of  a  few  more  propa- 
gandists to  the  number  of  those  already  in  Great  Britain 
doubtless  would  not  disturb  the  policy  of  her  majesty's  gov- 
ernment. 

The  close  of  the  incident  satisfied  every  one  except  the 
chauvinists  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  The 
South  was  grievously  disappointed.  Nevertheless,  as  I  ven- 
tured at  the  outset,  your  correspondent's  view,  though  it  prob- 
ably would  be  envisaged  as  strabismic  by  some,  is  quite  in- 
teresting, novel,  and  original.  Edward  A.  Belcher. 


A  very  curious  story  is  told  in  various  books  on  Lon- 
don's history  of  the  way  in  which  the  famous  Guy's 
Guy,  the  founder,  was  a 
bookseller,  who  kept  a  shop  at  the  junction  of  Lom- 
bard Street  and  Cornhill.  Here  he  sold  Bibles  printed 
at  Oxford  and  various  educational  and  theological 
works.  He  speculated  shrewdly,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  few  men  who  bought  and  sold  South 
Sea  stock  at  the  right  time.  The  tale  goes  that  he  was 
so  thrifty  that  he  dined  on  his  shop  counter  with  a 
newspaper  as  a  tablecloth.  He  fell  in  love  with  his 
servant  maid,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  tender 
passion,  actually  ordered  that  the  pavement  in  front  of 
his  shop  should  be  repaired.  While  he  was  out  the  girl 
told  the  workmen  to  repair  a  portion  beyond  the  limit 
Guy  had  fixed,  saying,  "Tell  him  I  bade  you;  he  won't 
mind."  Bui  Guy  did  mind.  He  was  wild.  He  broke 
off  the  engagement,  renounced  the  idea  of  marriage, 
and  took  to  founding  hospitals  and  almshouses.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  endowing  his  great 
hospital  with  £200,000. 


King  and  People. 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  1,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  a  communication  of  December 
27th  Judge  Belcher  repeats  the  statement  so  often  made  by 
defenders  of  the  course  of  the  English  people  prior  to  and 
during  our  Revolution  that  oppression  of  the  colonists  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  "Teuton  king"  on  the  throne. 

Who  was  responsible  for  the  presence  of  a  Teutonic  dynasty 
in  England.  It  existed,  surely,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the    English    people.      The    people    of    the    United    Kingdom, 


Vital  statistics  for  Paris  for  1918  give  some  idea  of 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  natural  increase  of  popu- 
lation. The  total  number  of  births  was  only  34,576,  as 
compared  with  51,903  in  1912,  and  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  births  had  increased  from  24  per  cent,  to 
nearly  31  per  cent.;  that  is  to  say,  practically  one  baby 
out  of  every  three  born  was  illegitimate.  Infant  mor- 
tality, however,  had  not  been  increased,  but  on  the  con- 
trary had  decreased  from  15.51  per  cent,  to  13.96  per 
cent.,  for  children  under  one  year  of  age,  and  from  27 
to  18  per  cent,  for  children  between  one  and  two.  The 
improvement  in  the  death  rate  obviously  does  not  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  in  births. 


Gladstone,  the  great  statesman,  refused  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  offered  to  him  for  articles  by  pub- 
lishers. It  is  said  that  an  American  magazine  pro- 
prietor once  sent  him  a  blank  check  and  told  him  to 
fill  it  up  for  any  amount  he  pleased  so  long  as  he  sent 
him  2000  words  for  his  magazine.  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
turned the  letter  and  the  check  a'so  as  blank  as  it  ar- 
rived. 


them  with  gloves  off.  Our  newspapers  do  not  tell  us 
about  these  debates.  Not  a  word.  They  do  not  dare. 
If  there  is  any  decision  about  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
in  beer  they  tell  us  all  about  it,  but  they  tell  us  nothing 
of  the  things  that  matter. 

And  so  let  us  ask  ourselves  if  it  is  wise  to  deport 
anarchists,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  they  are  being 
deported,  or  are  likely  to  be  deported,  in  any  significant 
numbers.  No  anarchist  can  be  deported  unless  he  is 
an  alien — citizens  can  not  be  deported — and  unless  it 
has  been  proved  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  criminal  act 
or  intent.  Why  not  punish  him  under  the  criminal  law 
and  in  the  usual  way?  Why  set  him  at  liberty?  Just 
the  same  procedure  is  necessary  to  deport  him  as  to  put 
him  in  prison  for  his  crime,  and  he  has  just  the  same 
rights  of  delay  and  of  appeal.  Common  sense  would 
suggest  that  having  first  caught  our  anarchist  we  then 
sterilize  him,  and  restrain  him  from  mischief  any- 
where. What  would  we  not  now  give  if  we  could  put 
Trotzky  in  Sing-Sing  prison?  We  might  have  done  so 
once,  but  we  let  him  go  back  to  Russia.  Does  it  seem 
reasonable,  or  the  act  of  a  sane  people,  to  be  sending 
shiploads  of  potential  Trotzkys  back  to  Russia?  For 
that  is  what  we  are  doing. 

There  is  a  man  named  Martens  now  in  America.  He 
calls  himself  the  ambassador  of  the  Soviet  government 
of  Russia.  He  says  that  he  is  here  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  Lenin,  and  when  we  remember  that  he  has 
been  here  for  a  long  time  we  may  forgive  ourselves  for 
doubting  the  sincerity  of  our  efforts  against  anarchism. 
Lenin,  in  a  direct  address  to  the  American  people,  in- 
vites them  to  make  "civil  war,"  and  to  indulge  in  "the 
worst  kind  of  destruction"  by  means  of  "terror."  Mar- 
tens admitted  this  to  the  Lusk  committee,  but  it  needed 
no  admission.  We  all  knew  it,  but  we  tolerated  Mar- 
tens, although  why  Martens  should  be  tolerable  and 
Emma  Goldman  intolerable  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But 
Martens  had  something  to  tell  us  that  is  worth  con- 
sideration from  the  deportation  point  of  view.  He 
showed  that  the  present  Soviet  rulers  of  Russia  came, 
nearly  all  of  them,  from  America.  Trotzky  edited  a 
New  York  newspaper,  and  Martens  himself  was  on  its 
staff.  So  was  Bucharin,  who  is  now  editing  the  Bol- 
shevist newspaper  Pravda.  Shatoff  also  came  from 
New  York  and  is  now  head  of  the  Soviet  police  and 
the  Grand  Chief  Executioner  of  the  Soviet  government 
These  men  went  to  Russia  of  their  own  free  will.  If 
they  were  here  today  we  should  be  sending  them  to 
Russia.  Emma  Goldman  was  in  a  hurry  to  reach  Russia 
in  order  that  she  might  start  a  newspaper  there.  Is  it 
wise  to  scatter  such  people  over  Europe,  with  their  in- 
timate knowledge  of  America,  their  hatred  of  America, 
and  with  the  crown  of  a  shoddy  martyrdom  on  their 
heads?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  keep  our  hands  upon 
them? 

Now  there  are  certain  facts  that  we  may  as  well 
face  even  though  it  be  necessary  to  dig  our  own  heads 
out  of  the  sand  in  order  to  do  so.  First  there  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  only  deporting  aliens.  There  is  no 
law  by  which  we  can  deport  citizens,  and  although  it 
mav  please  us  to  believe  that  the  alien  anarchist  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  citizen  anarchist,  or  even  that  there 
are  no  citizen  anarchists,  those  beliefs  do  not  happen 
to  coincide  with  the  facts.  Popular  beliefs  rarely  do. 
The  alien  anarchist  is  usually  poor  and  friendless  and 
without  much  influence.  The  citizen  anarchist  is  often 
a  wealthy  man.  a  lawyer,  a  clergyman,  a  university  pro- 
fessor, a  newspaper  editor,  an  ambassador,  or  even  a 
member  of  the  government.  Sometimes  he  holds  a  high 
official  position,  or  he  may  be  selected  as  an  emissary  to 
a  foreign  country.  Such  men  are  more  dangerous  to 
the  country  than  a  hundred  aliens  spouting  their  lava 
from  street  corners.    But  they  are  not  touched. 

But  let  us  keep  for  a  moment  to  the  deportation  of 
common  people.    We  will  attend  to  the  aristocracy  later 
on.     Now  how  many  people  have  been  deported?    We 
are  not  sure  of  the  number.    Congressman  Tillman  tried 
to  find  out  on  December  16th.    Needless  to  say 
Mr.   Raker   was   unwilling  to   tell   him. 
Raker  admitted  that  the  law  had  been  c 
that  men  who  had  been  arrested  and  order: 
ported  had  been  mysteriously  liberated,  "and 
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back  into  the  population  again,  preaching  anarchy,  bol- 
shevism,  and  sabotage."  Who  liberated  these  men? 
Was  it  the  Department  of  Labor?  The  discreet  Mr. 
Raker  does  not  say,  being  on  the  committee,  but  he 
allows  us  to  inter  that  it  was.  Practically  he  says  so. 
Then  Mr.  Tillman  tried  again.  So  did  Mr.  Pou. 
Eventually  it  appeared  that  174  alien  anarchists  had 
been  deported,  and.  it  need  not  be  said,  in  the  most 
costly  and  spectacular  way. 

Yes,  174!  So  we  may  once  more  venture  to  breathe. 
Moreover,  the  "drive"  still  goes  on.  It  may  be  possible 
to  catch  another  hundred  or  so  and  deport  them  unless 
the  Department  of  Labor  (Mooney's  friend,  it  will  be 
remembered)  shall  intervene  in  their  favor  also  and 
liberate  them.  Xow  is  there  any  cause  for  congratula- 
tion in  this?  Do  we  really  think  that  the  Reds  are 
being  "scotched,"  or  "driven  to  their  holes,"  or  what- 
ever it  is  that  we  like  to  think  is  done  to  the  Reds. 
Well,  we  will  ask  Representative  Fess  of  Ohio  to  tell  u; 
about  that.  Mr.  Fess  reminded  the  House  of  the 
official  report  of  the  Lusk  committee  to  the  effect  that 
in  Xew  York  City  alone  there  are  between  300,000  and 
500.000  people  who  not  only  believed  in,  but  were  advo- 
cating, the  forcible  seizure  of  property,  in  other  words 
who  were  anarchists.  The  report  said  that  there  were 
2500  paid  employees  of  anarchist  organizations,  and 
that  261  anarchist  publications  were  passing  through 
the  mails.  This  is  the  report  of  a  governmental  com- 
mittee duly  submitted  to  Congress.  It  concerns  one 
city  only.  That  may  be  said  to  be  the  debit  side  of  the 
account!  On  the  credit  side  is  the  deportation  of  some 
200  persons,  the  sweepings  of  the  whole  country.  Xot 
a  very  wonderful  showing,  is  it?  Xow  suppose  it  were 
possible  to  deport  another  thousand,  or  two  thousand. 
or  three  thousand  in  the  face  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  What  of  it  ?  Are  we  once  more 
the  victims  of  the  old  game  of  bunk  ?  It  is  an  ancient 
and  a  time-honored  game,  but  it  never  stales.  If  the 
Reds  are  actually  being  driven  into  their  holes,  what 
enormous  holes  they  must  be. 

Xow  for  a  glance  at  the  anarchist  aristocracy.  It 
seems  that  we  must  revise  our  ideas  of  the  anarchist. 
We  used  to  picture  him  as  a  seedy  individual  with  an 
unpronounceable  name,  slinking  about  in  dark  places 
and  with  a  bomb  under  his  coattails.  But  that  was  the 
old-fashioned  anarchist,  the  stage  anarchist.  We  have 
changed  all  that.  The  anarchist  is  now  eminently  re- 
spectable. He  may  be  a  pillar  of  the  church  and  uni- 
versitv.  There  were  pillars  of  the  church  and  university 
who  interposed  vociferously  in  defense  of  the  Chicago 
I.  W.  W.'s  and  demanded  that  their  trial  for  ordinary 
bloodv  crimes  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  searching 
exposure  of  American  methods — presumably  for  the 
edification  of  the  "comrades"  abroad.  At  the  moment 
of  writing  I  find  in  the  Xew  York  Times  of  December 
21st  a  speech  by  Charles  Edward  Russell,  who  is  a 
socialist,  but  not  an  anarchist.  He  says:  "Bolshevist 
propaganda  was  never  so  freely  circulated  in  the  L'nited 
States  as  it  is  being  done  today  and  no  one  appears  to 
know  where  the  ample  funds  in  the  hands  of  its  agents 
are  coming  from.  Certainly  not  from  abroad,  and  it  is 
vital  to  the  interest  of  the  government  to  discover  what 
wealthy  persons  or  corporations  in  America  are  in- 
terested in  seeing  a  Soviet  form  of  government  in  this 
country."  But  Mr.  Russell  may  make  his  mind  easy. 
Let  him  not  be  disturbed.  The  government  knows  all 
that  it  wants  to  know.  It  can  easily  ascertain  the  source 
of  the  funds  employed,  for  example,  by  the  anarchist 
newspapers,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  important  news- 
papers, printed  in  English,  and  singularly  good  English, 
too.    They  are  on  all  news-stands. 

And  so  we  will  turn  once  more  to  the  Congressional 
Record  and  to  those  speeches  of  fiery  patriotism  that 
should  in  themselves  be  enough  to  blast  the  Reds  out  of 
existence — and  that  are  actually  expected  to  do  so,  one 
may  suppose,  since  we  fail  to  find  much  beyond  speeches. 
Xow  here  is  Mr.  Quin  of  Mississippi,  and  what  Mr. 
Quin  would  not  do  to  the  native-born  anarchist — well,  we 
will  draw  a  veil,  but  at  least  he  should  be  "shipped  or 
shot."  But  Mr.  Quin  has  ideas.  If  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  not  do  its  duty,  says  Mr.  Quin.  "let  us  clean 
the  offices  out  from  top  to  bottom  and  put  Americans 
there  who  will  do  it."  There  was  applause  when  Mr. 
Quin  said  that,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  any  congress- 
man asked  how  that  desirable  end  was  to  be  achieved. 
Is  there  any  way  in  which  Congress  can  control  the 
Department  of  Labor?  It  would  seem  not.  Xo  way  is 
apparent.  Xow  we  might  remind  Mr.  Quin  that  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  behalf  of 
Comrade  Mooney  were  fully  exposed  to  Congress  some 
months  ago.  Congress  metaphorically  foamed  at  the 
mouth  when  it  heard  of  the  burglaries  and  other  crimes 
committed  here  in  San  Francisco  by  agents  of  the  de- 
partment. There  were  revelations,  protests,  and  of 
rse  the  usual  "applause"  as  the  well-rounded  sen- 
tences about  liberty  and  human  rights  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  orator.  It  was  all  beautiful  and  inspiring,  .but 
nothing  happened.  Xothing  ever  does  happen.  Xoth- 
ing  will  happen  now.  Like  the  excommunication 
laur.hed  against  the  Jackdaw  of  Rheims.  "nobody 
seemed  a  penny  the  worse."  Mr.  Quin  refers  to  the 
cor  ,mon  talk  that  "some  of  these  departments  are 
y  with  employees  in  symoathy  with  Bolshevism," 
says  that  it  ought  to  be  "looked  into."  It  has  been 
into.  Mr.  Quin.  You  know  that.  The  composi- 
■  :  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  for  example,  has 
'looked  into"  by  Congress.  Its  membership  has  been 


exposed  to  Congress,  name  by  name,  anarchist  after 
anarchist.  "Looking  into"  matters  of  this  sort  is  done 
by  Congress  most  efficiently,  but  unfortunately  Con- 
gress labors  under  the  impression  that  when  a  disease 
has  been  "looked  into"  it  is  thereby  cured.  Mr.  Quin  j 
should  read  the  Congressional  Record.  Then  he  would 
know  all  about  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Comrade  , 
Mooney.  He  would  know  all  about  the  Federal  Trade  | 
Commission  and  the  other  departments  that  are  "lousy" 
with  Bolshevists.  It  might  even  mitigate  his  enthusi- 
asm for  the  deportation  of  a  few  dozen  aliens  and  his 
confident  assurance  that  the  millennium  will  come  as 
soon  as  we  have  deported  a  few  dozen  more.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  follow  this  debate  at  some  considerable 
length,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
the  anarchist  aristocracy  is  not  very  far  out  of  sight. 
Geographically  speaking,  it  is  a  matter  of  corridors  and 
of  elevator  service. 

Representative  Yaile  seemed  to  have  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion of  this  when  he  said  that  the  deportation  of  an- 
archists ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  entrusted  to  the  Department 
of  Justice.  He  regretted  that  it  was  thus  necessary 
to  apologize  for  "a  department  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States."  The  Department  of  Labor  had 
ruled  that  membership  in  the  I.  W.  W.  was  not  a 
cause  for  deportation,  although,  as  Mr.  Vaile  proceeded 
to  prove,  the  I.  W.  W.  consistently  advocated  violence 
and  crime.  There  we  have  a  situation  that  almost  irre- 
sistibly summons  the  word  bunk  to  the  lips  of.  the  ob- 
server. The  department  that  is  selected  to  carry  out 
this  wonderful  crusade  against  anarchists  is  denounced 
from  the  floor  of  Congress  as  being  unfitted  by  its  own 
anarchist  sympathies  for  the  task  assigned  to  it.  And 
Congress  is  helpless  in  the  matter.  The  nation  is  help- 
less in  tlie  matter.  Xeither  the  Congress  nor  the  nation 
has  any  control  whatsoever  over  the  Department  of 
Labor.  But  at  least  we  should  give  up  our  flatulent 
talk  about  the  suppression  of  anarchists.  We  can  not 
suppress  even  Victor  Berger  nor  dissuade  his  Wiscon- 
sin constituency  from  reelecting  him  to  Congress  after 
Congress  has  rejected  him  for  his  anarchism  and  after 
a  court  of  law  has  convicted  him  of  crime. 

But  unfortunately  there  is  something  more  that 
should  be  said.  There  is  a  proletariat  of  anarchy  rep 
resentated  (vide  Lusk  report)  by  some  half-million  an- 
archists in  Xew  York  City.  There  is  an  aristocracv  of 
anarchy  represented  (vide  congressional  reports  et  a!.) 
by  professors,  clergymen,  editors,  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and  of  the  Department  oi 
Labor.  But  is  there  a  super-aristocracy  of  anarchy: 
It  seems  hard  to  believe,  but  consider  the  following 
facts : 

Xorman  Hapgood  was  appointed  American  ambas- 
sador to  Denmark.  He  is  represented  as  saying  that  he 
welcomed  that  appointment  because  it  would  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  present  the  Soviet  government  oi 
Russia  in  its  true  light — in  other  words  because  his 
appointment  would  enable  him  to  whitewash  the  Soviet 
government  of  Russia.  He  had  distinguished  precedents 
for  such  an  ambition.  Mr.  Bullitt  and  Mr.  Steffens  had 
received  somewhat  similar  appointments  and  they  had 
wielded  the  whitewash  brush  with  zest  and  dispatch 
Why  should  not  he  do  the  same? 

Xow  Mr.  Hapgood  was  no  unknown  quantity.  As  a 
newspaper  editor  he  has  been  before  the  country  fot 
many  years.  His  ultra-radicalism  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  Xo  one  familiar  with  his  career  would 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say  that  Mr.  Hapgood  has  the 
sort  of  mind  that  would  find  itself  in  tolerant  sympathv 
with  Bolshevism.  But  none  the  less  he  is  appointed 
as  American  ambassador  to  Europe.  Who  advised  the 
President  to  make  this  appointment,  an  appointment  so 
shocking  that  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  it?  Must 
we  actually  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  violent 
and  revolutionary  radicalism  is  becoming  the  sine  qua 
uon  to  high  governmental  office?  It  would  almost  seem 
so.  But  at  least  let  us  be  made  aware  of  that  fact.  Let 
there  be  an  end  to  the  solemn  game  of  bunk.  Let  us 
cease  to  be  hoodwinked  by  theatrical  and  enormouslv 
costly  shipments  of  a  few  score  of  friendless  alien  an- 
archists while  at  the  same  time  the  great  cause  oi 
anarchy  is  being  sedulously  fostered  and  recruited  in 
high  places.  Stdxey  Coryx. 

Sax  Fraxcisco.  Januarv  7,  1920.        * 
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The  Amazon  Valley  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  un- 
developed region  in  the  world  today,  on  every  side  there 
are  natural  resources  of  immense  value,  with  commer- 
cial possibilities,  which  are  as  yet  untouched.  The  soil 
is  said  to  be  extraordinarily  fertile.  The  forests  offer 
woods  in  inexhaustible  variety,  many  of  them  cabinet 
woods  of  rare  value.  Of  vegetable  oil  nuts,  a  tenth  part 
only  is  known  to  the  outside  world.  Resins,  gums, 
spices,  medicinal  plants,  fibres  abound,  in  infinite  va- 
riety. Kapok  grows  along  the  banks  of  most  of  main 
rivers,  but  not  a  pound  of  it  is  exported  to  the  United 
States,  although  America  imported  7.000.000  pounds 
last  year  from  far-away  Java.  There  are  mineralized 
areas  said  to  contain  coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious metals  of  many  kinds.  They  have  not  vet  been 
prospected. 

There  is  a  shooting  fish  with  a  hollow  cvlindrical 
beak.  When  it  sees  a  fly  on  plants  that  grow  in  shal- 
low streams  it  ejects  a  single  drop  of  water,  which 
knocks  the  flv  into  the  tide. 


Adolf  Damaschke,  a  prospective  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  German  Republic,  is  not  identified 
with  any  party.  He  is  president  of  the  League  of  Ger- 
man Land  Reformers  and  has  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  to  land  reform  movements  in  Germany,  ad- 
vocating the  widest  possible  granting  of  small  holdings. 
He  holds  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Berlin 
University  and  began  his  career  as  a  schoolmaster  and 
journalist. 

Mile.  Jeanne  Bassot,  the  French  social  worker  who  is 
now  touring  America  to  study  settlement  and  other  re- 
form programmes,  says  of  herself :  "So  far  as  I  know. 
I  was  the  very  first  person  in  the  world  of  the  upper 
classes  to  be  at  all  interested  in  the  poor  people  who 
worked  for  their  living.  When  I  tried  to  talk  to  my 
family  about  what  I  wish  to  do,  at  first  they  laughed, 
and  then  they  grew,  oh,  terribly  angry  and  bouleversce 
— how  do  you  say  it  ? — upset." 

Blunt,  and  if  necessary  brutal,  is  said  to  sum  up  the 
character  of  Lord  Fisher,  doyen  of  the  British  navy, 
who,  in  regard  to  the  waste  of  money  by  the  admiralty, 
says  "Sack  the  lot."  One  of  his  greatest  admirers  was 
Queen  Victoria.  A  story  is  told  of  how,  when  a  cer- 
tain French  admiral  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  Ports- 
mouth, her  majesty,  evidently  fearing  Lord  Fisher's 
pugnacious  bluntness.  asked  him  to  be  sure  and  "be 
very  nice.  "Ma'am."  he  replied,  "I'll  kiss  him  if  you 
wish." 

Sir  Charles  Parsons,  the  president  of  the  British 
Association,  is  usually  referred  to  as  "Turbine  Par- 
sons" on  account  of  his  wonderful  invention,  the  steam 
turbine,  which  revolutionized  our  navy  and  mercantile 
fleet.  He  is  a  son  of  the  famous  Earl  Rosse,  but  he 
started  life  as  an  apprentice  at  the  Armstrong  works 
at  Elswick  in  order  to  gain  practical  knowledge  of 
metals  and  machines.  Today  he  is  head  of  the  famous 
electrical  and  engineering  works  at  Heaton  on  the 
Tvne,  and  director  of  half  a  dozen  electrical  under- 
takings. "Always  keep  on  learning,"  is  his  favorite 
maxim. 

The  coming  expedition  of  Lady  McKenzie  into  East 
Africa  will  be  her  third  big  venture  in  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent, where  she  proved  her  skill  as  a  big  game  killer  and 
as  an  explorer.  Accompanying  her  on  previous  hunts 
were  Bill  Judd,  who  was  Colonel  Roosevelt's  lion 
hunter,  and  E.  Shelley,  who  was  with  Paul  Rainey.  F. 
Postna,  another  noted  big  game  hunter,  was  with  her 
on  two  expeditions.  Lady  McKenzie  has  five  elephants 
to  her  credit  and  innumerable  lions,  rhinoceroses, 
leopards,  cheetahs,  and  zebras.  She  has  had  more  than 
one  narrow  escape  from  death  in  her  hunting  expedi- 
tions. While  trying  to  photograph  a  charging  lion  she 
took  a  second  too  long  to  seek  cover,  and  the  brute's 
rush  knocked  her  down.  Before  he  could  rush  again 
she  downed  him  with  a  single  shot. 

Mr.  Francis  Whichcote  Manners.  British  charge 
d'affaires  and  commercial  secretary  in  Peru,  entered  the 
diplomatic  service  in  1907,  his  first  post  being  at  the 
legation  in  Panama.  He  afterwards  served  in  the 
United  States,  Denmark,  Holland,  Central  Africa,  and 
West  Africa.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  war  Mr. 
Manners  was  attached  to  the  British  embassy  at 
Madrid,  engaged  on  special  services.  He  was  ap- 
pointed as  H.  M.'s  commercial  secretary  at  Lima,  with 
the  rank  of  second  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
being  one  of  the  first  overseas  officers  named  by  the  new 
department  of  overseas  trade,  a  joint  department  of  the 
foreign  office  and  the  board  of  trade.  The  special  task 
of  the  new  commercial  secretary  is  the  development  of 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Peru. 

Colonel  Arthur  Lynch,  the  pugnacious  Australian- 
Irishman,  is  not  only  a  soldier  of  freedom  and  fortune, 
but  a  well-known  philosopher  and  author.  Born  in 
Smythesdale,  Australia,  he  is  the  son  of  a  civil  engineer 
and  land  surveyor  of  some  distinction.  His  education 
took  him  first  to  Ballarat;  then  for  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Melbourne,  and  still  later  to  Berlin  Uni- 
versity.  His  medicine  he  studied  at  Hospital  Beaujon 
in  Paris  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  London.  He  is  a 
master  of  arts,  a  civil  engineer,  a  doctor  of  medicine, 
and  a  diplome  of  the  celebrated  Ecole  Superieure  de 
l'Electricite  of  Paris.  He  is  a  member  of  the  French 
Society  of  Physics,  the  International  Society  of  En- 
gineers, the  London  Mathematical  Society,  the  Aris- 
totelian Society,  and  many  other  scientific  and  literary 
bodies. 

Aristide  Briand,  the  French  statesman,  who  was  for- 
merly a  Socialist,  and  who  first  achieved  prominence 
at  the  bar  as  the  counsel  of  labor  leaders  against  capi- 
talists, is  said  to  be  looked  upon  by  capitalists  as  a  safe- 
guard of  property  and  as  one  of  the  most  conservative 
forces  of  Gallic  republicanism.  Although  he  drafted 
the  law's  for  the  separation  of  church  and  state  in 
France,  yet  he  is  said  to  be  regarded  today  with  rela- 
tive favor  by  that  church,  to  which  the  masses  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  have  turned  once  more  since  the 
beginning  of  the  late  war.  When  Briand  held  a  port- 
folio in  one  of  the  former  cabinets  of  Clemenceau  the 
latter  used  to  insist  that  although  Briand  had  entered 
the  administration  as  a  Socialist  he  nevertheless  proved 
himself  to  be  the  most  moderate  member,  adding,  "He 
used  always  to  find  our  decisions  too  radical." 
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'MARSE  HENRY." 


Henry  Watterson  Jots  Down  a  Few  Autobiographic  Odds  and 
Ends  from  Record  and  Memory. 


We  have  learned  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  auto- 
biography as  a  possible  nuisance  and  a  probable  super- 
fluity. This  particular  road  to  fame  is  easy  to  find  and 
to  follow,  and  its  persuasions  are  great.  But  sometimes 
and  at  long  intervals  there  comes  the  autobiography 
that  we  greet  with  open  hands  and  that  we  feared  might 
never  arrive.  It  is  often  the  best  stories  that  are  told 
the  most  reluctantly. 

If  Mr.  Henry  Watterson  had  failed  to  give  us  his 
reminiscences  it  would  have  been  the  only  duty  that  he 
ever  left  undone,  the  only  public  service  that  he  ever 
failed  to  render.  For  Mr.  Watterson  is  the  last  of  the 
daily  newspaper  Titans,  the  only  survivor  of  the  breed 
that  as  truly  made  the  history  of  America  as  ever  did 
statesmen  or  soldiers.  He  tells  us  that  personal  liberty 
has  been  the  only  fetish  that  he  has  ever  known.  He 
was  born  an  insurgent  and  he  has  been  a  "free  nigger" 
all  his  life.  He  is  still  an  insurgent,  for  he  tells  us  in 
his  concluding  pages  that  it  is  the  "people,"  now  idol- 
ized and  enhaloed,  who  have  always  "raised  every  inch 
of  hell  to  the  square  foot  they  were  able  to  raise,  often 
upon  the  slightest  pretext,  or  no  pretext  at  all." 

Mr.  Watterson  calls  his  work  with  characteristic 
modesty  "a  few  autobiographic  odds  and  ends."  Cer- 
tainly it  obeys  none  of  the  rules  of  formalism  or  of 
conventional  narrative.  Therein  lies  its  charm.  Mr. 
Watterson  stirs  the  waters  of  his  memory  and  he 
seizes  upon  the  larger  fragments  that  come  to  the  sur- 
face. But  we  suspect  that  his  story  might  have  been 
ten  times  longer  without  containing  an  irrelevant  word 
or  an  insignificant  incident.  To  select  a  few  representa- 
tive passages  is  therefore  a  quite  easy  task.  It  can  be 
done  at  random. 

For  example,  we  have  an  account  of  Monte  Carlo, 
sandwiched,  so  to  speak,  between  some  of  the  greatest 
events  of  American  and  world  politics.  The  "man  who 
broke  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo"  was  an  American,  not 
an  Englishman.  Moreover,  he  did  not  break  the  bank. 
Xo  one  can  do  that.    He  won  about  $20,000  only: 

The  catch-line  of  the  song  is  misleading.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  "breaking  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo."  This  particular 
player  won  so  fast  upon  two  or  three  "spins"  that  the  table 
at  which  he  played  had  to  suspend  until  it  could  be  re- 
plenished by  another  "bank,"  perhaps  ten  minutes  in  point 
of  time.  There  used  to  be  some  twenty  tables.  Just  how  a 
man  could  play  at  more  than  one  of  them  at  one  time  a 
"foreign  correspondent,"  but  only  a  "foreign  correspondent," 
might  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  horse-marines. 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  any  player  ever  won  more  than 
100,000  francs  at  a  single  sitting.  To  do  even  that  he  must 
plunge  like  a  ship  in  a  hurricane.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
saving  limit  set  by  the  Casino  Company  upon  the  play.  It  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  Casino  to  cultivate  the  idea,  and  the 
letter  writers  are  willing  tools.  Not  only  at  Monte  Carlo,  but 
everywhere,  in  dearth  of  news,  gambling  stories  come  cheap 
and  easy.  And  the  cheaper  the  story  the  bigger  the  play. 
"The  Jedge  raised  him  two  thousand  dollars.  The  Colonel 
raised  him  back  ten  thousand  more.  Both  of  'em  stood  pat 
The  Jedge  bet  him  a  hundred  thousand.  The  Colonel  called. 
'What  you  got?'  says  he.  'Ace  high,'  says  the  Jedge;  'what 
you  got?5     'Pair  o'  deuces,'  says  the  Colonel." 

Assuredly  the  "play"  in  the  Casino  is  entirely  fair.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  with  such  crowds  of  players  at  the  tables, 
often  covering  the  whole  "layout."  But  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "honest  gambling."  The  "house"  must  have  "the 
best  of  it."  A  famous  American  gambler,  when  I  had  referred 
to  one  of  his  guild,  lately  deceased,  as  "an  honest  gambler," 
said  to  me :     "What  do  you  mean  by  'an  honest  gambler'  ?" 

"A  gambler  who  will  not  take  an  unfair  advantage  I"  I  an- 
swered. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "the  gambler  must  have  his  advantage, 
because  gambling  is  his  livelihood.  He  must  fit  himself  for 
its  profitable  pursuit  by  learning  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade 
like  other  artists  and  artificers.  With  him  it  is  win  or 
starve." 

Mr.  Watterson  was  well  acquainted  with  King  Leo- 
pold of  Belgium,  and  he  thinks  that  history  has  been 
unjust  to   him.     He  was   a   familiar  figure   at   Monte 


"  'Now,'  says  he,  'garcon,  have  everything  bang  up,  and  here's 
seventy-five   francs  for  a  starter.' 

"The  dinner  was  bang  up.  Everybody  hilarious.  Mr.  Barnes 
immensely  pleased.  When  he  came  to  pay  his  bill,  which 
as  a  corker,  he  made  no  objection. 

"  'Garcon,'  says  he,  'if  I  ask  you  a  question  will  you  tell 
me  the  truth  ?' 

"  'Otti.   monsieur ;   certainment.' 

"'Well,  how  much  was  the  largest  tip  you  ever  received?' 

"  'Seventy-five  francs,  monsieur.' 

"'Very  well;  here  are  100  francs.' 

"Then,  after  a  pause  for  the  waiter  to  digest  his  joy  and 
express  a  proper  sense  of  gratitude  and  wonder,  Mr.  Barnes 
came  to  time  with:  'Do  you  remember  who  was  the  idiot 
that  paid  you  the  seventy-five  francs?' 

"  *Oh,   yes,   monsieur.     It  was  you.'  " 

We  have  a  personal  glimpse  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and 
it  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  one.  There  was  some 
correspondence  between  the  two  men  in  July,  1892,  on 
the  subject  of  the  tariff  plank  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, and  Mr.  Cleveland  proved  obdurate  in  the  matter 
of  revenue  reform.  Watterson  predicted  a  Democratic 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  for  twenty-five  years  if  the 
hopes  of  the  party  for  tariff  reform  should  be  disap 
pointed : 

This  ended  my  personal  relations  with  Mr.  Cleveland 
Thereafter  we  did  not  speak  as  we  passed  by.  He  was  a  hard 
man  to  get  on  with.  Over-credulous,  though  by  no  means  ex- 
cessive, in  his  likes,  very  tenacious  in  his  dislikes,  suspicious 
withal,  he  grew  during  his  second  term  in  the  White  House 
exceedingly  "high  and  mighty,"  suggesting  somewhat  the 
"stuffed  prophet"  of  Mr.  Dana's  relentless  lambasting  and 
verifying  my  insistence  that  he  posed  rather  as  an  idol  to  be 
worshiped  than  as  a  leader  to  be  trusted  and  loved.  He  was 
in  truth  a  strong  man,  who,  sufficiently  mindful  of  his  limita- 
tions in  the  beginning,  grew  by  unexampled  and  continued  suc- 
cess overconfident  and  overconscious  in  his  own  conceit.  He 
had  a  real  desire  to  serve  the  country.  But  he  was  apt  to 
think  that  he  alone  could  effectively  serve  it.  In  one  of  our 
spats  I  remember  saying  to  him,  "You  seem,  Mr.  President, 
to  think  you  are  the  only  pebble  on  the  beach — the  one  honest 
and  brave  man  in  the  party — but  let  me  assure  you  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  there  are  others."  His  answer  was,  "Oh,  you 
go  to  !" 

He  split  his  party  wide  open.  The  ostensible  cause  was 
the  money  issue.  But,  underlying  this,  there  was  a  deal  of 
personal  embitterment.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  foresight — 
or  even  of  ordinary  discernment — he  might  have  held  it  to- 
gether and  with  it  behind  him  have  carried  the  gold  standard. 

Mr.  Watterson  had  a  close  acquaintance  with  Joseph 
Jefferson  and  a  warm  admiration  for  him  as  an  actor 
and  as  a  man.  He  tells  us  that  he  never  heard  him  use 
a  profanity.  Cleaner  speech  never  fell  from  the  lips  of 
man: 

I  never  heard  Mr.  Jefferson  make  a  recitation  or,  except  in 
the  singing  of  a  song  before  his  voice  began  to  break,  make 
himself  a  part  of  any  private  entertainment  other  than  that 
of  a  spectator  and  guest. 

He  shrank  from  personal  displays  of  every  sort.  Even  in 
his  younger  days  he  rarely  "gagged,"  or  interpolated,  upon 
the  stage.  Yet  he  did  not  lack  for  a  ready  wit.  One  time 
during  the  final  act  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  a  young  countryman 
in  the  gallery  was  so  carried  away  that  he  quite  lost  nis 
bearings  and  seemed  to  be  about  to  climb  over  the  outer 
railing.  The  audience,  spellbound  by  the  actor,  nevertheless 
saw  the  rustic,  and  its  attention  was  being  divided  between  the 
two  when  Jefferson  reached  that  point  in  the  action  of  the 
piece  where  Rip  is  amazed  by  the  docility  of  his  wife  under 
the  ill  usage  of  her  second  husband.  He  took  in  the  situation 
at  a  glance. 

Casting  his  eye  directly  upon  the  youth  in  the  gallery,  he 
uttered  the  lines  as  if  addressing  them  directly  to  him,  "Well, 
I  would  never  have  believed  it  if  I  had  not  seen  it." 

The  poor  fellow,  startled,  drew  back  from  his  perilous 
position,  and  the  audience  broke  into  a  storm  of  applause. 

Mr.  Watterson  once  received  an  advantageous  invita- 
tion to  debate  the  tariff  question,  but  found  to  his  con- 
sternation that  his  opponent  was  William  McKinley. 
He  needed  the  money,  but  had  no  time  to  prepare  a 
special  speech  such  as  the  occasion  called  for.  Under 
the  circumstances  he  decided  to  deliver  an  old  lecture 
entitled  "Money  and  Morals,"  with  a  new  introduction 
which  should  fit  it  to  the  occasion.  When  the  evening 
came  he  began  with  his  blandest  air: 

"In  that  chapter  in  the  history  of  Ireland  which  was  re- 
served for  the  consideration  of  snakes,  the  historian,  true  to 
the  solecism  as  well  as  the  brevity  of  Irish  wit,  informs  us 
that  'there  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland.' 

I   am  afraid  that  on  the  present  occasion   I  shall  have  to 


Carlo,  where  he  lived  three  months  of  the  year  like  a    emulate  this  flight  of  the  Celtic  imagination.     I  find  mysell 


country  gentleman 

He  was  not  at  all  what  his  enemies  represented  him  to  be, 
a  sot,  a  gambler,  and  a  roue.  In  appearance  a  benignant 
burgomaster,  tall  and  stalwart ;  in  manner  and  voice  very 
gentle,  he  should  be  described  as  first  of  all  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. His  weakness  was  rather  for  money  than  women. 
Speaking  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Parisian  dancers  with 
whom  his  name  had  been  scandalously  associated,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  never  met  her  but  once  in  his  life,  and  that  after 
the  newspaper  gossips  had  been  busy  for  years  with  their 
alleged  love  affair.  "I  kissed  her  hand,"  he  related,  "and  bade 
her  adieu,  saying,  'Ah,  ma'mselle,  you  and  I  have  indeed  reason 
to  congratulate  ourselves.'  " 

It  was  the  Congo  business  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
abuse  of  Leopold.  Henry  Stanley  had  put  him  up  to  this.  It 
turned  out  a  gold  mine,  and  then  two  streams  of  defamation 
were  let  loose  ;  one  from  the  covetous  commercial  standpoint 
and  the  other  from  the  humanitarian.  Between  them,  seeking 
to  drive  him  out,  they  depicted  him  as  a  monster  of  cruelty 
and  depravity. 

A  king  must  be  an  anchorite  to  escape  calumny,  and  Leo- 
pold was  not  an  anchorite.  I  asked  him  why  I  never  saw  him 
in  the  Casino.  "Play,"  he  answered,  "does  not  interest  me. 
Besides,  I  do  not  enjoy  being  talked  about.  Nor  do  I  think 
the  game  they  play  there  quite  fair." 

"In  what  way  do  you  consider  it  unfair,  your  majesty?"  I 
asked. 

"In  the  zero,"  he  replied.  "At  the  Brussels  Casino  I  do  not 
allow  them  to  have  a  zero.  Come  and  see  me  and  I  will  show 
you  a  perfectly  equal  chance  for  your  money,  to  win  or  lose." 

Mr.  Watterson  was  in  Paris  just  before  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  He  tells  us  that  there  was  no  visible  shadow 
of  the  cataclysm  that  was  to  come.  People  were  "loaded 
with  money  and  giddy  to  spend  it" — as  they  are  today: 

The  headwaiter  at  Voisin's  told  me  this  :  "Mr.  Barnes,  of 
New  York,  ordered  a  dinner,  carte  blanche,  for  twelve. 


billed  to  speak  from  a  Democratic  standpoint  as  to  which 
party  offers  the  best  practical  means  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workingmen  of  the  country.  If  I  am  to  discharge  with  fidelity 
the  duty  thus  assigned  me,  I  must  begin  by  repudiating  the 
text  in  toto,  because  the  Democratic  party  recognizes  no 
political  agency  for  one  class  which  is  not  equally  open  to  all 
classes.  The  bulwark  and  belltower  of  its  faith,  the  source 
and  resource  of  its  strength  are  laid  in  the  declaration,  'Free- 
dom for  all,  special  privileges  to  none,'  which  applied  to  prac- 
tical affairs  would  deny  to  self-styled  workingmen,  organized 
into  a  cooperative  society,  any  political  means  not  enjoyed 
by  every  other  organized  cooperative  society,  and  by  each  and 
every  citizen,  individually,  to  himself  and  to  his  heirs  and 
assigns,   forever. 

"But  in  a  country  like  ours,  what  right  has  any  body  of  men 
to  get  together  and,  labeling  themselves  workingmen,  to  talk 
about  political  means  and  practical  ends  exclusive  to  them- 
selves? Who  among  us  has  the  single  right  to  claim  for  him- 
self, and  the  likes  of  him,  the  divine  title  of  a  workingman  ? 
We  are  all  workingmen,  the  earnest  plodding  scholar  in  his 
library,  surrounded  by  the  luxury  and  comfort  which  his 
learning  and  his  labor  have  earned  for  him,  no  less  than  the 
poor  collier  in  the  mine,  with  darkness  and  squalor  closing 
him  round  about,  and  want  maybe  staring  him  in  the  face,  yet 
— if  he  be  a  true  man — with  a  little  bird  singing  ever  in  his 
heart  the  song  of  hope  and  cheer  which  cradled  the  genius 
of  Stephenson  and  Arkwright  and  the  long  procession  of  in- 
ventors, lowly  born,  to  whom  the  world  owes  the  glorious 
achievements  of  this,  the  greatest  of  the  centuries.  We  are 
all  workingmen — the  banker,  the  minister,  the  lawyer,  the 
doctor — toiling  from  day  to  day,  and  it  may  be  we  are  well 
paid  for  our  toil,  to  represent  and  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  time  no  less  than  the  farmer  and  the  farmer's  boy  rising 
with  the  lark  to  drive  the  team  afield,  and  to  dally  with  land 
so  rich  it  needs  to  be  but  tickled  with  a  hoe  to  laugh  a 
harvest." 

It  went  like  hot  cakes,  but  later  on  he  received  the 


objurgations  of  Mr.  McKinley,  who  confessed  that  he, 
too,  needed  the  money  and  that  he,  too,  had  no  time  to 
prepare  a  speech  and  so  had  intended  to  hear  Mr.  Wat- 
terson's  speech  and  then  to  rip  him  up  the  back.  But 
"there  was  not  a  word  with  which  I  could  take  issue, 
and  that  completely  threw  me  out." 

The  politicians,  says  Mr.  Watterson,  have  made  havoc 
of  lofty  Democratic  pretensions.  There  are  two  ques- 
tions, dragged  upon  the  stage,  that  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury must  settle — the  sex  question  and  the  drink  ques- 
tion: 

I  wonder  if  it  be  possible  to  consider  them  in  a  catholic 
spirit  from  a  philosophic  standpoint.  I  can  truly  say  that 
the  enactment  of  prohibition  laws,  state  or  national,  is  per- 
sonally nothing  to  me.  I  long  ago  reached  an  age  when  the 
convivialism  of  life  ceased  to  cut  any  figure  in  the  equation  of 
my  desires  and  habits.  It  is  the  never-failing  recourse  of  the 
intolerant,  however,  to  ascribe  an  individual,  and,  of  course. 
an  unworthy,  motive  to  contrariwise  opinions,  and  I  have  not 
escaped  that  kind  of  criticism. 

The  challenge  underlying  prohibition  is  twofold:  Does 
prohibition  prohibit,  and,  if  it  does,  may  it  not  generate  evils 
peculiarly  its  own  ? 

The  question  hinges  on  what  are  called  "sumptuary  laws"  ; 
that  is,  statutes  regulating  the  food  and  drink,  the  habits  and 
apparel  of  the  individual  citizen.  This  in  turn  harks  back  to 
the  issue  of  paternal  government.  That,  once  admitted  and 
established,  becomes  in  time  all-embracing. 

Eigotry  is  a  disease.  The  bigot  pursuing  his  narrow  round 
is  like  the  bedridden  possessed  by  his  disordered  fancy. 
Bigotry  sees  nothing  but  itself,  which  it  mistakes  for  wisdom 
and  virtue.  But  bigotry  begets  hypocrisy.  When  this  spreads 
over  a  sufficient  area  and  counts  a  voting  majority  it  sends 
its  agents  abroad,  and  thus  we  acquire  canting  apostles  and 
legislators  at  once   corrupt  and  despotic. 

They  are  now  largely  in  evidence  in  the  national  capital 
and  in  the  various  state  capitals,  where  the  poor-dog,  pro- 
fessional politicians  most  do  congregate  and  disport  them- 
selves. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  there  seems  nowhere  any  popular 
realization — certainly  any  popular  outcry.  Do  the  people  grow 
degenerate?    Are  they  willfully  dense? 

Innumerable  are  the  characters  that  flit  across  Mr. 
Watterson's  pages  and  that  derive  therefrom  a  sort  of 
immortality.  Among  them  is  Tom  Ochiltree,  a  wit  and 
reconteur  from  the  Far  South : 

He  lived  when  in  Washington  at  Chamberlin's.  He  and 
John  Chamberlin  were  close  friends.  Once  when  he  was 
breakfasting  with  John  a  mutual  friend  came  in.  He  was  in 
doubt  what  to  order.     Tom  suggested  beefsteak  and  onions. 

"But,"  objected  the  newcomer,  "I  am  about  to  call  on 
some  ladies,  and  the  smell  of  onions  on  my  breath,  you 
know !" 

"Don't  let  that  trouble  you, "  said  Tom ;  "you  have  the 
steak  and  onions  and  when  you  get  your  bill  that  will  take 
your  breath  away !" 

Mr.  Watterson  has  naturally  much  to  say  of  the  great 
newspaper  men  who  were  his  contemporaries.  There 
were  Bennett  and  Greely  and  Raymond  and  Medill  and 
Story  and  Bigelow.  They  were  not  all  great  writers. 
The  great  editor  is  not  necessarily  a  great  writer: 

The  great  editor  is  by  no  means  the  great  writer.  But  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  write  and  must  be  a  judge  of  writing. 
The  newspaper  office  is  a  little  kingdom.  The  great  editor 
needs  to  know  and  does  know  every  range  of  it  between  the 
editorial  room,  the  composing  room,  and  the  pressroom.  He 
must  hold  well  in  hand  everybody  and  every  function,  having 
risen,  as  it  were,  step  by  step  from  the  ground  floor  to  the 
roof.  He  should  be  level-headed,  yet  impressionable  ;  sympa- 
thetic, yet  self-possessed ;  able  quickly  to  sift,  detect,  and 
discriminate;  of  various  knowledge,  experience,  and  interest; 
the  cackle  of  the  adjacent  barnyard  the  noise  of  the  world  to 
his  eager  mind  and  pliant  ear.  Nothing  too  small  for  him 
to  tackle,  nothing  too  great,  he  should  keep  to  the  middle  of 
the  road  and  well  in  rear  of  the  moving  columns  ;  loving  his 
art — for  such  it  is — for  art's  sake ;  getting  his  sufficiency, 
along  with  its  independence,  in  the  public  approval  and 
patronage,  seeking  never  anything  further  for  himself.  Dis- 
interestedness being  the  soul  of  successful  journalism,  unselfish 
devotion  to  every  noble  purpose  in  public  and  private  life, 
he  should  say  to  preferment,  as  to  bribers,  "get  behind  me, 
Satan."  Whitelaw  Reid,  to  take  a  ready  and  conspicuous  ex- 
ample, was  a  great  journalist,  but  rather  early  in  life  he  aban- 
doned journalism  for  office  and  became  a  figure  in  politics  and 
diplomacy,  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Franklin,  whose  example 
and  footsteps  in  the  main  he  followed,  he  will  be  remem- 
bered rather  as  the  ambassador  than  as  the  editor. 

The  concluding  pages  contain  a  reference  to  the  war 
and  to  the  league  of  nations.  The  issues  have  been  con- 
fused by  speculative  doctrinaires  and  adventurous  poli- 
ticians: 

"'What  are  these  fireworks  for?'  asks  the  rustic  in  the  par- 
able.    'To  blind  the  eyes  of  the  people,'  answers  the  cynic." 

I  would  not  say  aught  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  a  clever 
speaker  and  writer.  Yet  the  usual  trend  and  phrase  of  his 
observations  seem  to  be  those  of  a  special  pleader,  rather  than 
those  of  a  statesman.  Every  man,  each  of  the  nations,  is  for 
peace  as  an  abstract  proposition.  That  much  goes  without 
saying.  But  Mr.  Wilson  proposes  to  bind  the  hands  of  a 
giant  and  take  lottery  chances  on  the  future.  This,  I  think, 
the   country'   will   contest. 

He  is  obsessed  by  the  idea  of  a  league  of  nations.  If  not 
his  own  discovery  he  has  yet  made  himself  its  leader.  He 
talks  flippantly  about  "American  ideals"  that  have  won  the 
war  against  Germany,  as  if  there  were  no  English  ideals  and 
French   ideals. 

"In  all  that  he  does  we  can  descry  the  schoolmaster  who 
arrived  at  the  front  rather  late  in  life.  One  needs  only  to  go 
over  the  record  and  mark  how  often  he  has  reversed  himself 
to  detect  a  certain  mental  and  temperamental  instability 
clearly  indicating  a  lack  of  fixed  or  resolute  intellectual  pur- 
pose. This  is  characteristic  of  an  excess  in  education  ;  of  the 
half-baked  mind  overtrained.  The  overeducated  mind  fancies 
himself  a  doctrinaire  when  he  is  in  point  of  fact  only  a 
disciple." 

Mr.  Watterson  is  not  hopeful  of  the  future.  He 
thinks  the  United  States  is  beginning  to  turn  crank. 
"Look  at  woman  suffrage  by  Federal  edict ;  look  at  pro- 
hibition by  act  of  Congress  and  constitutional  amend- 
ment: tobacco  next  to  walk  the  plank:  and  then! — 
Lord,  how  glad  I  am  that  I  am  nearly  a  hut 
old  and  shall  not  live  to  see  it!" 

"Marse  Henry."    By  Henry  Watterson. 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 
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San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  January  3,  1920  (five  days),  were 
$153,665,369.23 ;  for  the  corresponding  week 
of  last  year,  $116,133,292.21;  an  increase  of 
$37,532,292.21.  

Good  bonds  and  preferred  stocks  are  on  the 
bargain  counter.  The  failure  of  bonds  to 
rally  is  plainly  due  to  the  scarcity  of  invest- 
ment capital  throughout  the  world  compared 
with  the  demand  for  it. 

The  big  issues  of  new  securities  in  the  past 
year,  especially  of  preferred  stocks,  came  into 
competition  with  the  older  securities  and 
tended  to  retard  their  advance. 

As  soon  as  commodity  prices  begin  to  drift 
downward,  which  will  soon  be  the  case  if  we 
accept  the  opinion  of  our  learned  Attorney- 
General,  Mitchell  Palmer,  bonds  will  advance 
So  far  there  is  little  if  any  evidence  of  a 
decrease  in  commodity  prices,  but  action  and 
reaction  are  just  as  much  a  law  of  markets 
as  of  physics,  and  after  the  tremendous  price 
advances  of  the  war,  the  natural  thing  to  ex- 
pect is  a  downward  swing. 

The  present  interest  yield  for  good  bonds 
is  now  very  high,  and  I  feel  that  the  possi- 
bility  of   it   still   being   a   trifle   higher   is   not 
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worth  waiting  for  and  strongly  urge  their  pur- 
chase around  present  levels. — John  Gallois  of 
McDonnell  &  Co,  in  their  semi-monthly  re- 
view and  market  letter. 


Quoting  from  a  statement  by  United  States 
Senator  Edge,  "To  continue  lending  American 
money  to  Europe  is  poor  policy.  Such  easy 
money  melts  and  does  no  good  to  the  lender  or 
the  recipient  and  also  it  is  axiomatic  that  the 
best  way  to  lose  a  friend  is  to  lend  hie 
money." 

Senator  Edge  is  entirely  in  favor  of  helping 
Europe,  but  believes  in  helping  them  in  an- 
other way.  There  have  been  numerous  plans 
and  suggestions  offered  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  None  of  them  apparently  are  feasible. 
The  needs  of  Europe  are  for  our  raw  materials 
and  food.  To  loan  them  money  to  buy  at 
present  inflated  prices  would  undoubtedly  in 
time  lead  to  bankruptcy.  Therefore  it  seems 
to  the  writer  that  the  first  step  toward  assist- 
ing them  is  to  increase  production  and  lower 
prices,  this  in  connection  with  Senator  Edge's 
bill  to"  extend  credit  to  them  furnishes  a  work- 
able plan  along  reasonable  and  sensible  lines. 
To  increase  production  and  lower  prices  re- 
quires the  absolute  cooperation  of  capital  and 
labor.  Thus  the  proposition  of  assisting  Eu- 
rope and  of  helping  the  entire  world,  ourselves 
included,  is  placed  directly  up  to  us  in  such  a 
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way  that  we  can  not  refuse  to  do  our  part 
without  hurting  ourselves.  To  loan  money  to 
Europe  so  that  they  may  purchase  our  goods 
at  exorbitant  prices  is  certainly  not  the  correct 
solution  of  the  problem.  Why  not  list  the 
bonds,  preferred  stocks,  and  common  stocks  of 
European  corporations  and  railroads  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  furnish  Ameri- 
can investors  with  full  details  regarding  them? 
We  are  already  heavy  holders  of  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  securities  and  Royal  Dutch 
Oil  Company  shares.  Americans  would  no 
doubt  welcome  the  chance  to  invest  in  the  se- 
curities of  other  first-class  foreign  corpora- 
tions. It  is  the  least  we  could  do  under  the 
circumstances  when  we  stop  to  remember  that 
European  money  largely  built  up  our  great 
railroad  systems  and  European  investors  were 
in  the  past  heavy  holders  of  stock  in  our  steel, 
copper,  and  other  companies.  The  treasuries 
of  all  of  our  corporations  are  today  filled  with 
European  gold. 

The  year  1919  witnessed  some  sensational 
moves  in  industrial  stocks.  In  all  instances 
these  big  moves  were  made  in  stocks  of  small 
capitalization.  It  is  impossible  for  a  pool  to 
work  successfully  in  a  stock  when  the  number 
of  shares  runs  up  into  the  millions.  You  may 
get  a  ten  or  20-point  move  in  one  of  these 
stocks,  but  never  a  move  such  as  you  wit- 
nessed in  Crucible  Steel  last  year,  a  company 
with  only  250,000  shares  of  common  stock  out- 
standing. All  of  the  big  moves  were  in  com- 
panies of  small  capitalization  : 

Shares. 

American  Woolen    200.000 

Chandler  Motor   70.000 

Baldwin  Locomotive    200.000 

Industrial  Alcohol   120  000 

U.   S.  Ruhber .160  000 

Republic  Iron  and  Steel 270,000 

When  it  comes  to  pool  activity  the  rails 
have  without  doubt  seen  their  best  day.  The 
great  problem  yet  to  come  is  the  refunding 
of  their  bonds,  all  bearing  at  present  low 
rates  of  interest,  in  some  instances  as  low  as 
3  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  may  become  neces- 
sary for  some  railroads  to  pass  their  dividends 
on  common  stock  and  thus  build  up  a  surplus 
to  care  for  this  refunding.  The  highest  book 
value  of  any  railroad  stock  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Southern  Pacific, 
which  is  in  reality  a  gigantic  holding  com- 
pany controlling  immense  tracts  of  timbei 
and  oil  lands,  is  that  of  Union  Pacific  and  is 
only  $125  per  share.  "It's  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good,"  and  while  the  war  filled 
the  treasuries  of  the  industrial  companies  with 
monev  and  added  millions  to  their  assets,  it 
was  the  final  death-blow  to  railroad  securities, 
as  it  filled  the  market  with  United  States  gov- 
ernment  and   foreign  bonds. 

I  want  my  clients  to  buy  stocks  such  as 
American  Locomotive,  American  Car  and 
Foundry,  and  other  railroad  equipment  stocks, 
the  steel  stocks,  the  leather  and  woolen  stocks, 
and  rubber  stocks.  I  will  furnish  on  applica- 
tion a  statement  showing  the  number  of 
shares,  book  value,  cash  on  band,  surplus,  net 
working  capital.  Beware  of  overcapitalized 
companies.  Buy  the  stock  of  companies  with 
strong  cash  position  and  small  stock  issues. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.'s.  pet  stock  is  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron,  selling  now  at  $42.  This 
stock  has  a  book  value  of  $142  per  share  and 
only  340,000  shares  outstanding.  Keep  your 
eye  on  it  during  1920.  Insist  that  your  broke! 
furnish  you  with  the  proper  information  be- 
fore placing  your  orders  and  the  year  of  1920 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  prosperous  one  for  you 
— W.  C.  Gregg,  manager  Palace  Hotel  branch 
of  McDonnell  &  Co. 


Washington  to  bring  about  forced  liquidation 
of  cotton.  The  actual  demand  by  the  mills 
has  been  exceptionally  brisk,  and  despite  er- 
ratic movements  in  foreign  exchange,  there 
has  been  a  very  considerable  export  business 
doing  right  along.  Now  that  commerce  with 
Germany  has  been  actually  resumed,  we  may 
be  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  cotton  will  find 
its  way  to  that  country.  Bullish  interests  have 
another  argument  in  their  favor  in  the  pre- 
sumption that  acreage  next  year  will  be  con- 
siderably decreased,  as  the  problems  of  seed- 
ing and  fertilizer  will  not  be  very  easy  of 
solution. 

The  copper  metal  market  has  an  increasing 
price  tendency,  and  a  more  liberal  buying 
movement  on  the  part  of  actual  consumers. 

It  costs  a  good  deal  more  to  make  coppei 
now  than  it  did  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  considerably  better  prices  with- 
in the  next  few  months. 

The  return  of  striking  miners  to  the  soft 
coal  fields  came  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
save  the  steel  industry  from  real  difficulty. 
As  it  is,  however,  there  was  enough  surplus 
steel  to  render  the  situation  less  serious  than 
it  would  have  been  otherwise,  and  the  steel 
trade  as  a  whole  is  rapidly  getting  back  to 
normal  so  far  as  its  own  forces  are  con- 
cerned. Prices  have  been  increased  consider- 
ably and  will  remain  in  all  likelihood  very 
high  during  the  coming  year,  especially  as  our 
own  railroad  requirements  will  be  vast.  De 
spite  all  the  expedients  resorted  to  to  bring 
about  lower  prices  for  silver,  the  old-fash- 
ioned law  of  supply  and  demand  is  working 
out  its  inevitable  conclusion.  The  London 
market  is  permitting  gold  to  go  to  a  premium 
now,  and  silver  should  before  long  go  up  the 
faster  on  this  account. — The  Trader. 


The  bond  department  of  the  Anglo  and  Lon- 
don Paris  National  Bank  announces  the  pur- 
chase of  Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  Inc.  (the  White 
House),  $750,000  6  per  cent,  secured  serial 
gold  notes,  and  are  reoffering  a  limited 
amount  at  100  and  interest,  to  yield  6  per 
cent.,  in  denominations  of  $1000,  callable  a*. 
101    and  interest. 

The  trust  indenture  provides  that  Raphael 
Weill  &  Co..  Inc.,  shall  at  all  times  maintain 
net  quick  assets  in  an  amount  which,  added  to 
the  appraised  value  of  the  pledged  collateral, 
shall  bear  the  ratio  of  2  to  1  to  the  amount 
of  the  principal  and  accrued  interest  of  the 
outstanding  note  issue.  Pledged  securities  are 
$270,000  Liberty  and  Victory  bonds.  $250,000 
California  state  and  municipal  bonds,  and 
$105,000   railroad  bonds. 


It  looks  like  anything  but  a  bumper  wheat 
crop  this  year.  The  prospects  of  winter 
wheat,  which  had  none  too  good  a  start,  have 
been  hurt  by  the  severe  weather  conditions, 
coming  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  favor- 
able amount  of  snow  covering.  Even  under 
the  best  conditions  from  now  on  we  may  not 
look  for  anything  like  the  crop  that  was  raised 
last  year  because  of  the  reduced  acreage. 

Despite  the  very  bearish  feeling  prevalent 
regarding  cotton  in  professional  circles,  the 
actual  holders  of  the  surplus  are  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly strong  position,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  they  will  be  able  to  market  their  cotii.i 
at  very  satisfactory  prices.  The  attitude  of 
the  banks,  of  course,  is  interesting,  and  might 
in  certain  circumstances  prove  disturbing 
should  vast  loans  be  called  at  once.  How- 
ever,   there    seems    to    be    no    disposition    in 


The  Morris  Plan  Company  of  San  Fran 
cisco  has  issued  the  following  statement  of 
condition  at  the  close  of  business  December 
31.   1919: 

ASSETS. 

Loans ?410,082.85 

Furniture  and    Fixtures §6.861.69 

Less    Depreciation    1,383.25 —       5.478.4J 

Miscellaneous    Items    6.277.73 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Bank 6,260.09 

?428,099.11 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Paid  in $205,000.00 

Other  Liabilities   172.100.00 

Investment  Certificates    2.600.00 

Received  on  Installment  Certificates  Un- 

hypothecated 573.00 

Industrial    Finance   Corporation 2.44 

Discounts   Collected — Unearned    19.938.56 

Surplus  and  Reserves 27,885.11 

$428,099.11 


The  general  run  of  stock  market  prices  is 
so  low  compared  with  any  reasonable  estimate 
of  actual  value  that  we  may  expect  a  very' 
handsome  "January  rise"  in  the  market. 

The  various  complications  that  have  been 
helping  to  depress  sentiment  are  working  out; 
Congress  is  going  ahead  with  its  railway  bills 
despite  the  President's  delay  in  producing  his 
railroad  message ;  under  government  control 
at  last  the  railroads  are  beginning  to  show  a 
rising  tendency  in  earnings  and  some  of  them 
especially  in  sections  of  the  country*  that  have 
shown  such  remarkable  prosperity  due  to  oil 
discoveries,  are  displaying  earnings  reports 
calculated  to  stimulate  bullish  sentiment. 

There  are  a  good  many  stocks  and  bonds 
held  by  foreign  governments  still  hanging 
over  our  market,  but  these  are  being  cleaned 
up  gradually  and  should  not  for  long  remain 
to  counteract  bullish  aggressiveness. 

The  whole  railroad  security  list,  including 
both  bonds  and  stocks,  seems  to  be  at  bar- 
gain levels  such  as  we  never  should  expect 
except  in  panic  times. 

The  market  of  this  year  has  amply  demon- 
strated that  the  steel  and  other  good  indus- 
trial stocks  must  certainly  continue  to  do  well 
so  long  as  we  have  prosperity  in  this  country' 
and  those  who  have  consistently  depreciated 
the  steel  industrials  in  favor  of  the  railroad 
and  copper  shares  are  looking  back  upon  a 
twelve-month  period  during  which  the  coppers 
and  the  rails  have  almost  consistently  observed 
a  downward  trend — though  this  has  changed 
within  the  past  month  or  so — the  steel  and 
other  good  industrials  have  persistently  rallied 
remarkably  from  all  breaks  in  the  market 
and  here  and  there  have  forged  ahead  after 
every  break  to  new  high-record  levels. — The 
Investor.  

The  British  Industries  Fairs  for  1920  will 
be  held  in  London,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow, 
February  23d  to   March   5th  inclusive. 

The  three  fairs,  though  held  in  different 
towns,  are  in  reality  one  fair.  The  London 
fair  is  directly  organized  by  the  board  oi 
trade,  while  the  fairs  in  Birmingham  and  Glas- 
gow are  organized  by  the  municipalities  of  the 
respective  cities  under  the  auspices  and  with 
the  support  of  the  board.  An  important  point 
in  the  organization  of  the  three  fairs  is  that 
they  are  held  concurrently,  each  fair  repre- 
senting a  specified  group  of  industries,  and 
no  one  industry  being  permitted  to  exhibit  at 
two  fairs. 

Under  the  new  scheme  which  thus  comes 
into  being  many  trades  which  in  the  past  have 
been   unrepresented   by   a   trade   fair  have   an 
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opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  productions, 
and  foreign  buyers  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  at  one  time  an  enormous  range  of 
the  country's  productions. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  five 
fairs  already  held  in  London  has  satisfied  the 
board  of  trade  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
system  on  which  they  have  been  organized, 
and  the  coming  fair,  though  so  vastly  in- 
creased in  scope,  will  be  run  on  the  same 
lines. 

The  British  Industries  Fairs  are  not  exhi- 
bitions. They  are  trade  fairs  to  which  admit- 
tance is  restricted  to  bona  fide  trade  buyers 
seriously  interested  in  the  participating  trades, 
and  admission  is  by  invitation  only.  Partici- 
pation in  the  fair  is  confined  to  British  manu- 
facturing firms  which  shall  be  deemed  in  this 
instance  to  be  firms  whose  principal  works  and 
head  offices  are  situated  within  the  British 
Empire  and  which  are  not  controlled  by  for- 
eign interests.  Exhibitors  are  not  permitted 
to  exhibit  goods  other  than  those  they  actually 
manufacture.     The  result  is  that   buyers   who 
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visit  the  fair  know  that  no  article  shown  on 
an  exhibitor's  stand  can  be  purchased  else- 
where in  the  fair,  while  the  exhibitors  can 
rely  on  the  fact  that  all  visitors  are  trade 
buyers.  So  organized,  the  British  Industries 
Fair  is  immeasurably  more  valuable  to  both 
exhibitors  and  buyers  than  a  fair  in  which  the 
same  article  may  be  shown  upon  many  ex- 
hibitors' stands  and  where  the  visitor  may 
spend  much  of  his  time  in  comparing  the  dif- 
ferent prices  at  which  it  can  be  purchased. 

Interested  trade  buyers  who  have  not  re- 
ceived invitations  to  visit  the  fair  by  the  16th 
of  February,  1920.  should  communicate  with 
the  Director,  British  Industries  Fair  (Board 
of  Trade),  35,  Old  Queen  Street,  London, 
S.W.I.  

The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
participating  in  the  sale  of  $7,500,000  Cana- 
dian Northern  Railway  6  per  cent,  equipment 
notes,  dated  December  1,  1919. 

These  notes  are  secured  by  a  collateral  trust 
mortgage  against  equipment  costing  over  $10,- 
000,000,   25   per  cent,   being  paid  for  in   cash. 
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These  notes  are  issued  under  the  "Philadel- 
phia Plan,"  giving  precedence  to  these  notes 
over  all  mortgage  bonds  in  case  of  a  receiver- 
ship. Equipment  notes  are  thus  the  highest 
type  of  short-term  railway  securities,  as  they 
are  a  direct  lien  against  that  part  of  the  sys- 
tem which  it  is  vital  for  the  company  to  re- 
tain. In  case  of  a  receivership  provision  is 
made  for  the  payment  of  such  notes  ahead  of 
any  other  obligations. 

The   Canadian   Northern   Railway  is   owned 
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by  the  government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
through  acquisition  of  all  outstanding  $100,- 
000,000  capital  stock  of  the  company,  under 
authority  of  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

The  ownership  of  the  railway  is  thus  vested 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  a  national  as- 
set, but  its  operation  continues  under  the  con- 
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trol  of  the  railway  corporation  without  change 
in  the  management  since  government  owner 
ship.  

In  view  of  the  many  disturbances  which 
characterized  the  entire  month  of  October, 
one  would  naturally  infer  that  the  security 
market  would  have  been  a  dull  and  hesitant 
affair,  but  the  contrary  was  the  case.  Not 
only  were  the  transactions  in  stocks  and 
bonds  the  heaviest  for  any  October  on  record, 
but  the  total  sales  of  stocks  alone,  36,866,384 
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shares,  have  been  exceeded  on  two  occasions 
only  in  the  entire  annals  of  the  exchange — 
namely,  April,  1901,  when  the  turnover  was 
41,128,408  shares,  and  January,  1906,  when 
the  sales  reached  a  total  of  38,512,000  shares. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  recorded  transac- 
tions of  every  full  session  of  the  month  was 
"a  million-share  day" ;  that  is,  a  day  with 
sales  aggregating  one  million  shares  or  more, 
and  that  one  of  the  Saturday  half-holidays 
closely   approximated  that   figure. 

Although  the  price  movement  was  marked 
by  some  irregularity,  the  general  tendency  of 
the  market  during  October  was  toward  im- 
provement. This  was  particularly  true  of 
some  of  the  industrial  specialties  which  ad- 
vanced to  dizzy  heights.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  way  of  news  to  explain  the  remarkable 
demonstration,  which,  moreover,  was  accom- 
plished in  the  face  of  highly  disturbing  indus- 
trial happenings — strikes,  walkouts,  and  the 
like — and  an  increasing  stringency  in  the 
money  market.  Call-loan  rates  ruled  high 
throughout  the  entire  interval,  touching  15 
and  20  per  cent,  upon  several  occasions  and 
averaging  close  to  8  per  cent.  Of  greater  sig- 
nificance, in  indicating  a  credit  strain,  than  the 
rates  for  call  money  was  the  distinct  harden- 
ing of  time  funds,  which  loaned  as  high  as  8 
per  cent,  for  sixty  days,  and  was  in  very 
limited  supply   even  at  that  figure. 

So  far  as  could  be  determined  from  an 
outward  observation,  the  appeal  of  the  stock- 
market  was  to  the  speculative  or  gambling  in- 
stinct of  the  community  exclusively.  True  it 
is,  no  doubt,  that  the  large  earnings  of  indus- 
trial corporations,  the  discussion  of  increased 
dividend,  and  the  huge  volume  of  business 
passing  in  the  country  furnished  a  certain 
basis  for  the  movement,  but  these  favorable 
features  were  far  less  influential  as  factors  in 
advancing  prices  than  the  concentrated  buying 
and  upbidding  of  the  professional  element. 
High-priced  specialties  were  taken  in  hand 
and  under  enermous  activity  were  run  up  10, 
20,  even  30  per  cent,  or  more  in  a  single 
session,  and  in  instances  these  gains  were 
continued  for  several  successive  days.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  these  performances  were 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  some  highly  ad- 
verse developments — serious  labor  troubles, 
high  money,  a  further  collapse  in  foreign  ex- 
change, uncertainty  regarding  the  future  of 
the  railways,  the  prospect  of  a  rejection  of 
the  peace  treaty,  and  the  like — it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  market  suffered  a  violent  re- 
action in  November. 

The  seeds  of  Wall  Street's  recent  undoing 
were  sown  in  the  market  itself.  All  warnings 
had  gone  unheeded,  particularly  those  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  and  all  caution  had  been  thrown 
to  the  winds.  A  dangerous  speculative  posi- 
tion had  been  built  up  in  stocks,  and  not 
alone  in  securities,  but  in  cotton  and  grain 
and  other  commodities,  and  this,  too,  at  a 
time  when  active  business  and  high  prices 
were  making  an  unusual  demand  on  banking 
resources,  and  when  loans  were  expanded  to 
the  utmost.  The  speculative  market  was  in  a 
condition  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  it  only 
required  a  trifle  of  from  Vi,  to  V^  per  cent,  in 
the  discount  rates  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  of  New  Yorlf  to  topple  it  over.  The 
far-reaching  influence  of  the  Reserve  banks' 
action  centres  in  the  fact  that  it  was  heralded 
as  the  first  move  in  the  direction  of  deflating 
credits,  which  have  been  enormously  expanded 
during  the  war.  The  step  was  taken  also  to 
discourage  the  practice  of  certain  banks  which 
have  been  rediscounting  notes  secured  by 
Liberty  Bonds  at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  loaning  the  proceeds  at  high  interest 
rates  in  Wall  Street.  Such  operations  were 
never  contemplated  of  the  new  banking  sys- 
tem, and  the  efforts  to  check  them  is  a  move 
in   the   right   direction. 

Following  closely  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  the  Bank  of  England  advanced 
its  minimum  discount  rate  from  5  to  6  per 
cent,  and  for  the  identical  reason  that  in- 
fluenced the  action  here — namely,  to  check 
speculation  which  was  developing  in  commodi- 
ties as  well  as  in  securities,  and  this  directs 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  world  ap- 
pears to  be  speculating  or  gambling  madly. 
Much  the  same  conditions  which  prevail  here 
are  reported  in  London  and  Paris,  and  even 
Berlin.  Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  in 
the  last-named  city  that  the  Berlin  bourse  has 
been  forced  to  adopt  a  rule  suspending  busi- 
ness on  Tuesday  of  each  week  to  permit  banks 
and  brokers  to  catch  up  with  their  work.  In 
commenting  upon  the  situation,  Mr.  Paul  War- 
burg, who  was  vice-governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  during  the  war,  said,  upon  his 
return    from   Europe   recently: 

"The  world  lives  in  a  fool's  paradise  based 
upon  fictitious  wealth,  rash  promises,  and 
mad  illusions.  The  disease  is  world-wide  ;  it 
is  spread  too  far  to  enable  us  to  deal  with  it 
as  a  whole.  We  may  agree  on  the  principles 
on  which  it  must  be  fought,  but  each  country 
will  have  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  its 
own  particular  conditions.  The  first  step, 
however,  is  to  prick  the  bubbles  of  false  prom- 
ises and  to  begin  by  clearing  the  world's 
balance  sheet  of  fictitious  assets  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  we  can." 

It  is  not  a  pleasing  picture,  in  this  or  any 


other  particular,  that  Mr.  Warburg  draws  oi 
conditions  abroad.  "In  order  to  survive,"  he 
remarks,  "Europe  needs  our  products  and  re- 
quires them  largely  on  credit,  and  it  is  our 
moral  duty  to  furnish  these  goods."  It  is  the 
same  story  that  was  told  by  Mr.  Vanderlip, 
then  of  the  National  City  Bank,  months  ago, 
and  which  has  been  repeated  by  Mr.  Davison 
of  J".  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
Sir  George  Paish,  Herbert  Hoover,  General 
Jan  Smuts  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
numerous  other  competent  observers,  and  the 
warning  is  the  same — in  effect  that  civiliza- 
tion itself  is  wavering  in  the  balance,  as  a 
result  of  the  demoralizing  forces  which  have 
been  let  loose  abroad  by  the  war.  As  Mr. 
Warburg  puts  it,  "We  must  not  stand  by  idly 
with  folded  hands  while  the  world  is  drown- 
ing; it  is  our  duty  and  within  our  power  to 
arrest  a  movement  which,  if  unchecked  and 
permitted  to  run  into  extremes,  will  engulf  us 
all."  Months  have  passed — actually  six 
months — since  the  great  necessity  of  providing 
Europe  with  credits  to  acquire  raw  material  to 
resume  her  economic  life  was  first  made  clear, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  in  a  large  way. — 
John  Grant  Dater,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


WAYS  OF  AMERICAN  WOLVES. 


Become  Rare,  But  Still  a  Menace  in  the  Rockies. 

Wolves  are  about  as  wise  as  any  animal 
that  runs  the  wilderness  and  each  year  that 
civilization  encroaches  on  them  sees  them 
wiser,  for  they  must  learn  better  ways  of  self- 
protection  or  perish.  Nowadays  timber  wolves 
are  scarce  except  in  the  Far  North,  where 
they  thrive  and  hunt  in  packs  during  cold 
weather  just  as  they  always  have. 

In  the  wilder  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
country  they  are  still  fairly  numerous,  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  Olympic  Mountains  in 
Washington  they  are  a  menace  to  the  herds 
of  Roosevelt  elk  that  live  in  this  region  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  (writes  El  Co- 
mancho  in  Our  Dumb  Animals). 

In  the  old  buffalo  days  a  large  gray  wolf 
ranged  all  over  the  plains,  following  the  buf- 
falo herds  in  their  migrations.  This  wolf  was 
even  larger  and  more  powerful  than  the  tim- 
ber wolf.  I  saw  one  of  these  that  had  been 
killed  in  Wyoming  many  years  ago  early  in 
the  fall  when  he  was  in  prime  condition.  This 
specimen  measured  6  feet  6  inches  from  tip 
to  tip  and  was  about  average  size  for  a  large 
male.  A  more  powerfully  muscled  beast  I 
never  saw  and  one  glance  at  the  skinned  body 
showed  plainly  why  these  wolves  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  pulling  down  old  or  wounded  buffalo, 
to  say  nothing  of  stray  calves  that  they  killed 
occasionally  as  easily  as  they  would  kill  a 
rabbit. 

These  wolves  were  called  "lobo"  by  the 
early  Spanish  explorers  and  this  name  soon 
became  "loafer  wolf"  in  the  patois  of  the 
plainsman  and  by  that  name  he  has  been 
known  ever  since,  for  a  few  of  them  still  exist 
in   the   Badlands. 

The  coyote — pronounced  coy-o-tee — is  the 
little  brother  of  these  big  wolves  and  is  still 
fairly  plentiful  over  a  wide  area  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  He  is  more  fox-like  than 
wolf-like  and  is  perfectly  harmless  so  far  as 
man  is  concerned,  though  he  is  a  great  thief 
and  as  sharp-witted  as  any  fox  when  it  comes 
to  robbing  an  unprotected  hen  roost. 

They  do  a  lot  of  material  damage  killing 
poultry  and  occasionally  a  young  pig  or  sheep 
for  the  farmers,  so  they  are  hunted  and 
trapped  all  the  time  everywhere,  the  net  re- 
sult being  to  make  them  keener  witted. 
Every  coyote  has  voice  enough  for  ten,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  them  can  make  night  hideous 
with  their  continuous  serenading — and  they 
do  it. 

All  the  wolf  tribe  are  keen  hunters  and 
great  travelers,  ranging  for  miles  over  the 
country  in  a  single  night.  They  travel  at  a 
swinging  trot  usually,  but  can  run  like  an  au- 
tomobile for  miles  if  necessary. 

A  .  wolf's  nose  is  his  best  friend,  for  it 
catches  the  faintest  scents  in  the  moving  air 
and  thus  tells  him  exactly  what  is  upwind  for 
miles.  This  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  keep 
away  from  anything  suspicious  and  it  leads 
him  straight  to  anything  good  to  eat,  thus  he 
lives  rather  a  better  life  than  most  of  the 
wilderness  folk  and  perpetuates  his  race  even 
in  the  face  of  civilization  because  he  usually 
has  time  to  get  away  from  man  and  so  is 
rarely  seen  except  by  the  hunter  who  knows 
his  every  habit  and   also   his  range. 

He  is  always  suspicious  of  the  man  smell 
and  takes  no  chances,  for  he  has  learned  to 
associate  the  scent  of  mankind  with  danger 
to  himself.  This  makes  him  very  hard  to  trap 
and  even  hard  to  kill  with  poison  placed  in 
small  lumps  of  meat  that  he  can  swallow  at 
all  because  his  fear  of  the  man  smell  is  even 
greater  than  pressing  hunger  nowadays. 

Wolves,  if  undisturbed  and  following  their 
natural  instincts,  usually  hunt  in  pairs  and  they 
do  some  fine  team-work  in  their  hunting,  for 
each  helps  the  other  and  backs  his  play  every 
time,  a  trait  that  enables  two  of  them  to  catch 
and  pull  down  a  full-grown  buck  deer  with- 
out difficulty  and  usually  with  only  a  short 
run. 

The  deer  may  try  to  "double"  or  do  any  of 
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the  tricks  of  the  wild  to  get  away,  but,  be- 
cause of  the  wolf  teamwork,  he  will  usually 
find  a  pair  of  keen-fanged  jaws  ready  to  turn 
him  back,  no  matter  which  way  he  swings 
from  a  straight  line,  so  he  usually  heads  for 
the  nearest  lake  or  river  and  is  safe  if  he 
gets  into  swimming  water  ahead  of  the 
wolves. 

Winter  time  when  the  frost  makes  the  tree^ 
crack  like  pistol  shots  and  the  deep  snow 
provides  shelter  for  the  rabbits  and  other 
small  fry,  is  famine  time  for  the  timber  wolf. 
Then  he  hunts  in  packs.  Each  pack  has  it  t 
leader,  who  rules  the  pack  with  iron  jaw. 

The  pack  ranges  far  and  wide,  traveling 
all  night  and  pulling  down  anything  that  is 
meat  for  them.  At  such  times  they  will  at- 
tack anything — even  man — with  a  rush  a  I 
they  come  in  sight  of  the  kill. 

The  only  things  that  will  stop  them  then 
are  quick  and  continuous  shooting  or  fire. 
If  a  man  is  caught  out  alone  by  a  large  pack 
his  only  salvation  is  to  stand  them  off  with 
some  mighty  good  rifle  shooting  until  he  can 
build  a  good  big  fire,  which  he  can  stay  close 
to  with  safety  so  long  as  it  blazes  big  enough. 
Even  then  the  beasts  will  come  as  close  as 
they  dare  and  stay  until  driven  off  by  shooting 
or  by  daylight,  at  which  time  they  usually 
disappear. 

*•*- 

In  Sweden  women  have  always  been  eli- 
gible  for  all  the   offices  for  which  they   vote 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Barque  Sappho. 
The  days  of  the  old  windjammer  are  nearly- 
over,  and  Cape  Horn  Is  no  longer  able  to  work 
its  wicked  will  upon  the  long-suffering  sailor 
man.  But  this  gives  all  the  greater  interest 
to  Mr.  J.  E.  Patterson's  story  of  the  voyage 
of  the  barque  Sappho.  Ostensibly  a  novel,  it 
is  more  like  a  ship's  log,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  author  was  drawing  more  upon  his 
memory  than  upon  his  imagination.  The  story 
is  told  in  alternate  chapters  by  the  first  mate. 
Mr.  Willougbby,  and  by  Lionel  Anderson, 
who  has  shipped  in  San  Francisco  as  an  ordi- 
nary seaman,  concealing  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  owner's  son  bent  on  proving  his  capacity 
in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the  forecastle. 
We  have  thus  the  two  points  of  view,  for- 
ward and  aft,  officers  and  men. 

There  are  no  stirring  adventures.  The 
main  thread  of  the  story  is  the  growing  in- 
sanity of  the  captain,  who  is  tortured  by  his 
dreams  and  his  inability  to  interpret  them. 
The  responsibility  is  thus  thrown  upon  the 
first  mate,  who  dreads  the  superstition  of  the 
men  if  the  captain's  insanity  shall  become 
known,  a  superstition  already  aroused  by  the 
ill-luck  of  the   ship. 

The  captain's  dreams  of  misfortune  are 
partly  justified.  Cape  Horn  is  in  a  peculiarly 
ugly  mood,  and  then  comes  the  drift  into  the 
Sargasso  Sea  and  the  fearful  labors  entailed 
by  the  escape.  We  see  the  crew,  and  each 
member  of  it,  at  work  day  by  day.  We  know 
exactly  what  they  do,  how  they  talk,  what 
they  think  of.  Every  character  is  distinctive, 
clearly  drawn.  We  feel  as  though  we  our- 
selves were  on  the  barque  Sappho. 

There  are  very  few  such  stories  as  this, 
where  the  art  of  the  teller  is  expressed  by  a 
perfect  naturalness.  It  is  not  only  a  fasci- 
nating record  of  life  at  sea.  but  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  of  the  sea. 

The  Passage  of  the  Bakoce  Sappho.  By  J.  E 
Patterson.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


lifetime  must  be  added  something  that  is  in- 
herited, something  that  is  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  men  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
were  not  of  artistic  descent.  They  inherited 
no  patrimony  of  style.  Time  alone  can  make 
good  such  deficiencies. 

There  is  perhaps  another  reason.  The 
American  painter  has  never  had  the  stimulus 
of  public  applause  nor  the  encouragement  of 
the  wealthy.  To  the  man  in  the  street,  the 
artist  is  a  time-waster.  The  millionaire  buys 
"'Old  Masters,"  or  thinks  he  does,  and  neg- 
lects the  greater  merits  that  are  at  his  door. 
In  matters  of  art  we  are  a  "jazz"  people.  We 
furnish  an  uncongenial  soil  for  beauty.  Per- 
haps time  will  correct  that  also. 

American    Painting    and    Its    Tradition.      By 

John  C.  Van  Dyke.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 

Sons. 


American  Painting. 

In  this  volume  we  have  biographical  esti- 
mates of  George  Inness,  Alexander  H.  Wyant, 
Homer  Martin.  Winslow  Homer,  John  La 
Farge.  Whistler,  William  Merrirt  Chase,  John 
W.  Alexander,  and  John  S.  Sargent.  These 
men,  says  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  helped  to  make  up 
the  period  in  American  painting  dating,  gen- 
erally, from  about  1S7S  to  1915.  That  period 
has  practically  closed.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  new  period  will  produce.  The  work  of 
these  men  has  ended. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Van  Dyke  esti- 
mates them  with  justice  and  insight.  LTnder 
his  touch  we  see  them  as  living  indivi dualities 
expressing  themselves  through  their  art, 
translating  definite  concepts  into  form  and 
color.  But  it  is  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  general  sur- 
vey of  American  art  that  interests  us  more. 
Why  is  it.  he  asks,  that  American  literature 
architecture,  music,  and  art  are  inferior  to 
the  European?  Are  we  lacking  in  energy,  in 
resource,  in  materials?  Rather  we  must  look 
to  some  other  cause  that  only  time  can  re- 
move.    It  is  tradition.     To  the  training  of  a 


India's  Silent  Revolution. 
One  interesting  result,  at  least,  of  the  discus- 
sion concerning  self-determination  to  which 
the  peace  conference  gave  rise  has  been  the 
contribution  to  published  literature  of  a  large 
amount  of  material  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  struggles  of  various  peoples  to  attain  the 
goal   of  self-determination. 

The  historic  value  of  much  of  this  literature 
has  yet  to  be  determined,  but  for  the  time 
being  it  is  certainly  interesting  and  certainly 
full  of  much  decidedly  human  incident. 

One  of  the  most  recent  books  in  this  field 
is  that  of  Fred  B.  Fisher  on  "India's  Silent 
Revolution."  Mr.  Fisher  was  resident  in  In- 
dia during  Lord  Curzon's  regime,  "when  the 
partition  of  Bengal  precipitated  the  extreme 
nationalist  agitation,"  and  he  revisited  the 
country  during  the  recent  tour  of  investiga- 
tion by  Hon.  E.  S-  Montague,  whose  report  is 
still  under  active  discussion  in  England. 

Mr.  Fisher  treats  his  subject  from  the  point 
of  view  of  India's  present  fundamental  ques- 
tion, which  he  phrases  as  follows : 

"Shall  India  follow  the  trend  of  her  racial 
ties  and  the  influence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
culture,  which  has  already  taught  her  to  yearn 
for  a  Magna  Charta  of  her  own  ?  Shall  she 
remain  in  spirit  and  influence  an  Aryan 
people  ?  Or  shall  she  cross  the  divide,  and 
throw  in  her  three  hundred  millions,  with  all 
their  man  power  and  resources,  to  become  a 
true  Asian  among  Asiatics  ?" 

The  writer  deals  nearly  exclusively  with 
contemporary,  rather  than  historic,  condi- 
tions; and  he  plunges  at  once  into  the  deeps 
of  the  situation  by  showing  the  extent  and 
force  of  the  Indian  movement  for  the  en- 
couragement of  home  industries.  Around  this 
propaganda,  the  whole  vortex  of  modern  In-  j 
dian  aspiration  and  purpose  is  shown  to  centre  i 
Mr.  Fisher  says  of  it : 

"The  swadeshi   (patronize  home  industries)  ] 


weaving  industry  to  death.     It  was  also  used 
after  the  partition  of  Bengal." 

Behind  the  swadeshi  Mr.  Fisher  finds  the 
renascence  of  the  natural  skill  of  the  Indian 
arts  and  crafts,  and  he  gives  a  remarkable 
narrative  of  the  extent  to  which  this  skill  has 
begun  to  be  used  in  the  making  of  factories  of 
all  sorts  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  also 
finds  that  the  swadeshi  is  leading  to  a  diver- 
sion of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public  from  the  abstractions  of  religion  and 
philosophy  to  the  materialities  of  industry  and 
trade.  It  is  carrying  away  the  old  rituals, 
undermining  the  caste  system,  liberating  the 
women,  and  in  general  transforming  India 
from  an  Oriental  to  an  Occidental  spirit  and 
form. 

This  transformation  from  Orientalism  to 
Occidentalism  is  what  Mr.  Fisher  means  by 
the  Silent  Revolution.  He  does  not  refer  to 
the  revolution  for  independence  which  is  oc- 
cupying the  attention  of  so  many  other  works 
of  the  hour.  His  work,  therefore,  is  of  some- 
what distinctive  value. 

India's  Silent  Revolution.  By  Fred  B.  Fisher. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company. 


Ireland  and  England. 

Timely  and  of  substantial  value  is  a  history 
of  the  relations  of  Ireland  and  England  which 
has  just  been  issued  from  the  pen  of  Edward 
Raymond  Turner,  professor  of  European  his- 
tory in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  work  is  delightfully  written  as  well  as 
intrinsically  informational. 

From  the  timely  point  of  view,  the  worth  - 
whileness  of  Professor  Turners  work  is  that 
it  affords  an  extended  perspective  of  the  Irish 
conflict,  which  has  so  long  been  familiar  to 
the  public  of  all  nations,  and  gives  a  back- 
ground of  understanding  for  those  who  wish 
to  form  their  minds  in  one  way  or  another 
regarding  the  whole  Irish  issue. 

From  the  substantial  point  of  view,  the 
merit  of  the  work  rests  in  the  immense 
amount  of  historic  material  which  the  writer 
has  drawn  together  and  in  the  clarity  of  its 
presentation. 

Professor  Turner  has  succeeded  most  ad- 
mirably in  being  non-partisan.  He  seems  to 
have  detached  himself  from  both  sides  and 
yet  to  have  come  to  such  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  motives  and  passions  of  each 
as  to  make  their  conflict  appear  thoroughly 
inevitable  and  the  result  of  the  conflict  not 
determinable  until  it  has  been  worked  out  in 
actuality. 

Sinn  Fein  and  Ulster  are  both  well  handled. 
Both  are  given  full  credit  for  their  sincerity. 
Both  are  fully  arraigned  for  their  extremism, 
the  writer  summing  up  the  entire  attitude  of 
his  book  by  a  closing  paragraph  in  which  he 
says: 

In  America  it  has  been  mentioned  to  me 
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movement  in  India  has  in  the  past  been  de-  that  my  labor  would  be  vain  unless  this  work 
veloped  into  an  economic  boycott  of  foreign  j'was  thoroughly  pro-Irish.  I  am  unwilling  to 
goods,  especially  English  made.  It  has  been  believe  it,  but  in  any  event  I  am  content  if 
used  as  a  political  weapon  and  to  retaliate  j  my  account  be  but  fair  and  true.  I  can  only 
against  the  heavy  duties  on  Indian  fabrics  I  say  that  I  had  rather  the  book  were  not  writ 
which  were  levied  in  the  early  struggling  days  !  ten  than  that  anything  in  it  should  even  re- 
of  the  English  factory,  and  which  many  In-  I  motely  injure  the  cause  of  one  Irish  peasan* 
dians    feel    practically    strangled    the    Indian     or  a  single  laborer  in  Dublin  :  but  I  have  been 

equally  unwilling  that  England's  difficulties 
and  the  good  in  her  work-and  intention  should 
fail  to  be  stated  in  my  pages." 

Ireland  and  England.     By  Edward  R.   Turner. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
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Oement  of  Alexandria  by  G.  W.  Rutherford 
The  translations  of  Juvenal  are  particular^ 
charming,  and,  of  course,  they  have  a  certain 
timeliness  due  to  the  parallelism  between  the 
luxury  and  licentiousness  which  the  great  Ro- 
man satirist  excoriated  and  the  conditions 
prevalent  in  some  cities  of  the  present  day. 

Students  of  religious  history'  will  find  the 
rendition  of  the  works  of  Gement  of  Alexan- 
dria to  be  very  satisfactory  indeed. 

Loeb  Classical  Library.  Translations  of  Ms- 
ehir.es,  Plutarch.  Procopius.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Juvenal  and  Persius  by  various  writers.  New 
York:   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 


I  Am  The  Mausoleum  ! 

ta'fo^m^thiLTar^r^S  "  "^l  ***'*?*  '?*<  reception  of  human  remains, 
t„  ,h,  '^  y'  .?n^"S  from  a  dignified  structure  of  simple  architecture 
to    the    most    magnificent    resting-place    of    the    royal    dead. 

MY    BIRTH    dates   back    to    time    immemorial— further    back    than   the  vear    of    2380    B     C 

e'rL^'\^EAXaideri.,'edJrC"n  that  ""reloiis  structure,  the  "Mausoleum  at  Helicarnassus." 
erected  by  Artemisia  toO,  memory,  ^sband.  Kir,  Mausolus  £  Car^about  STS* 

we   aesigner  and   builder  that  my  name  may  pass  on   unblemished. 


Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Inc. 


Designers   and   Manufacturers  or    Granite   Memorials 
jtxbko  Ave.,  San  Francisco  jj>s 


Angeles,   Laugblin   Building 


Only  Henrietta. 
Lela  Horn  Richards  ranks  high  among  the 
writers  of  books  for  girls.  She  is  the  author 
of  the  Blue  Bonnet  Series,  and  now  she  gives 
us  another  story.  "Only  Henrietta,"  which  will 
enhance  a  reputation  already  well  earned. 
The  author  has  sympathy,  descriptive  power. 
and  a  sense  of  humor.  What  more  is  needed  ? 
Those  in  search  of  stories  for  girls  would  do 
well  to  ask  for  books  by  an  author  of  such 
established  competence. 

Oniy  Henrietta.     By  Lela  H.   Richards.      Bos- 
ton: The  Page  Company. 


The  Maid  of  Orleans. 

The  never-ending  tale  of  Joan  of  Arc  has 
been  told  over  again,  this  time  "for  girls." 
The  writer  is  one  M.  S.  C  Smith,  and  despite 
the  handicap  that  lies  in  retelling  what  has 
been  told  so  many  times  for  nearly  five  hun- 
dred years,  he  succeeds  in  presenting  a  very 
entertaining  piece  of  work.  Both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  style  and  of  information. 
the  work  is  good.  Girls  will  find  it  to  their 
liking  quite  generally. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans.  By  M.  S.  C.  Smith. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 


Translations  of  Classics. 

Putnam's  series  of  translations  of  the  classic 
Greek  and  Latin  continue,  most  of  them  being 
most  delightfully  done,  albeit  some  of  the 
volumes  are  from  authors  none  too  familial 
to  the  general  public,  such  as  Pausanias.  Pro- 
copius. and  .'Eschines. 

The  books  are  small,  well  bound  and  ex- 
cellently printed,  surpassing  as  a  whole  many 
of  the  other  '"handy"  series  which  have  been 
offered  to  readers  in  recent  years. 

Among  the  works  just  issued  are  transla- 
tions of  Juvenal  and  Persius  by  G.  G.  Ram 
say,  of  Plutarch  by  Bernadotte  Perrin,  and  of 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"Foch  :  Winner  of  the  War,"  by  Raymond 
Recouly.  which  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  are 
publishing  this  month,  gives  an  extraordi- 
narily vivid  presentation  of  Foch's  character 
and  leadership.  Captain  Recouly,  author  of 
the  book,  is  well  known  as  a  writer  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Captain  X.  This  book  on  the 
great  general  reflects  knowledge  gained  by 
Captain  Recouly  from  a  long  and  close  con- 
tact with  Foch  during  the  supreme  crises  of 
the  war. 

John  Spargo.  whose  new  book,  "The  Psy- 
chology of  Bolshevism."  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Harpers,  is  now  at  his  home  in 
old  Bennington.  Vermont,  following  a  lecture 
tour  which  he  made  after  finishing  his  work 
at  the  Industrial  Conference  called  in  Wash- 
ington recently  by  President  Wilson.  "The 
Psychology  of  Bolshevism"  is  the  result  of 
Mr.  Spargo's  first-hand  observation  in  four 
different  countries,  from  which  he  attempts 
to  explain  and  to  show  the  reasons  why  un- 
rest and  disorder  have  spread  over  the  world. 
The  most  important  part  of  "The  Psychology 
of  Bolshevism"  is  devoted  to  the  situation 
in  America  and  to  a  solution  which  Mr. 
Spargo  puts   forward. 

"Journalism,"  writes  Colonel  Watterson,  "is 
the  only  profession  in  which  versatility  is  not 
a  disadvantage,"  and  himself  one  of  the  most 
versatile  of  men,  he  is  an  example  of  the  truth 
of  this  saying.  His  interests  and  accomplish- 
ments have  brought  him  into  contact  with 
every  phase  of  life.  From  the  time  that  he 
stood  at  Lincoln's  elbow  when  the  inaugural 
address  was  spoken  till  the  question  of  the 
league  of  nations  began  to  agitate  the  country 
he  was  in  the  very  midst  of  political  affairs 
and  his  editorials  have  made  public  opinion 
in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Oliver  Herford.  the  author  of  "This  Giddy 
Globe."  is  a  humorist  and  artist  of  wide  re- 
nown. President  Wilson  has  been  known  to 
quote  him  at  great  length  and  always  refers 
to  Mr.  Herford  as  "that  very  delightful  wit 
and  artist,"  so  that  the  author  as  a  slight 
token  of  appreciation  has  dedicated  his  new 
book  to  President  Wilson  in  these  words, 
"With  all  his  faults  he  quotes  me  still." 


Do-vn  in  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  it  is  proposed  oy 
a  British  company  to  use  aeroplanes  in  the 
transportation  of  mining  supplies  and  ores. 
The  aircraft  would  be  used  to  carry  machinery 
and  supplies  to  the  numerous  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa  and  to  return 
with  bullion  for  the  market.  Nearly  all  of 
the  mines  are  located  in  the  mountains  from 
thirty  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Mazatlan,  and  due  to  the  absence 
of  roads  the  mining  companies  experience 
much  difficulty  in  transportation  to  and  from 
their  properties. 


Neither  Brussels  sprouts  nor  Brussels  car- 
pets hail  from  the  city  whence  they  take  their 
name. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Fourteen  Points. 

Mr.  Harry  Hansen  went  to  Paris  as  the 
representative  of  a  number  of  American 
newspapers.  Probably  he  gave  them  what 
their  readers  wanted,  or  were  supposed  to 
want — a  light  and  superficial  survey  of  the 
proceedings  at  Versailles  with  an  avoidance 
of  controversial  points  and  of  judgments  that 
might  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  the  "man 
in  the  street,"  whose  convictions  are  usually 
in  inverse  ratio  to  his  information.  As  a 
result  we  have  an  eminently  readable  book, 
but  one  that  adds  practically  nothing  to  our 
knowledge. 

But  we  have  a  good  deal  that  confirms  that 
knowledge.  For  example,  Mr.  Hansen  tells 
us  that  France  visualized  the  league  of  na- 
tions as  an  instrument  of  protection  for 
France.  If  it  should  fail  in  that  respect  she 
had  no  further  interest  in  it.  The  rejection 
of  the  Japanese  "equality  of  nations"  clause 
was  due,  says  Mr.  Hansen,  to  the  United 
States,  and  he  adds,  "It  was  a  strange  anomaly 
that  the  nation  which  typified  democracy  and 
liberty  to  most  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  earth  was  not  able  to  countenance  a  clear 
statement  of  principles  enunciated  in  its 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  its  Con- 
stitution." In  regard  to  the  matter  of  Fiume, 
we  are  told  that  President  Wilson  appealed  to 
the  Italian  people  over  the  heads  of  their 
delegation  and  their  government,  and  that  his 
action  "descended  upon  the  conference  like  a 
thunderbolt."  '  We  are  told — and  this  is  new 
but  unimportant — that  Mr.  Norman  Angell 
disapproves  of  the  league  of  nations,  because 
it  is  "a  league  of  governments,  not  of  the 
people." 

In  speaking  of  the  Russian  negotiations  we 
are  told  that  Mr.  Herron,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  meet  the  Russian  delegates  at 
Prinkipo,  "was  a  man  with  a  wide  European 
acquaintance,  who  could  meet  all  classes  of 
Russian  Socialists  and  understand  their  point 
of  view."  Does  Mr.  Hansen  think  that  this 
was  a  proper  appointment?  Apparently  he 
does.  Is  he  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Mr.  Herron?  Is  America  so  poor  in  intelli- 
gence that  it  must  choose  such  a  man  as  this? 
Later  on  the  author  gives  similar  approval  to 
the  mission  to  Russia  of  Bullitt  and  Steffens. 
He  tells  us  they  "were  men  remarkably  well 
qualified  for  their  task,"  and  from  this  we  may 
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form  some  conclusions  as  to  the  author's 
qualifications  for  his  task.  Is  he  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Steffens'  activities  in  Mexico,  and  his 
attitude  toward  his  own  country  ? 

The  book  concludes  with  a  panegyric  of 
President  Wilson.  It  is  of  the  usual  kind, 
and  with  the  usual  emphasis  upon  wordy  ideal- 
isms that  should  be  numbered  among  the  great 
disasters  of  the  race.  The  President  had  been 
acclaimed  by  all  Europe,  says  Mr.  Hansen, 
and  "in  Germany  he  had  been  heralded  as 
the  liberator  who  would  safeguard  her  from 
the  wrath  of  the  European  nations  she  had 
outraged."  We  wonder  if  Mr.  Hansen  realizes 
how  much  he  has  here  admitted.  But  it  is  a 
most   entertaining  book. 

The  Advextures  of  the  Fourteen*  Points.  By 
Hnrry  Hansen.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.  

Modern  Commerce. 

Who  knows  anything  about  the  manufac- 
ture of  cocoa,  or  oils,  or  paper?  Who  knows 
anything  about  the  preparation  of  furs,  or 
feathers,  or  wool,  or  spices.  These  are 
among  the  things  that  the  average  man  takes 
for  granted.  He  has  small  idea  of  processes, 
or  of  the  wealth  of  specialized  science  that  has 
been   harnessed   to   his   comfort. 

There  are  twenty-five  chapters  to  this  vol- 
ume, each  descriptive  of  some  particular  manu- 
facturing industry.  Technicalities  are  avoided, 
the  author  contenting  himself  with  a  straight- 
forward account  of  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture of  some  staple  of  daily  life.  The  one 
exception  is  the  concluding  chapter  on  air- 
craft, which  have  made  their  spectacular  ap- 
pearance on  the  battlefield  and  that  may  yet 
serve  with  equal  fidelity  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  Romance  of  Modern  Commerce.  By  H. 
Osman  Newland.  F.  R.  Hist.  S.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company. 
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A  Grand  Rapids  woman  still  threatens  that 
she  will  collect  just  pay  for  the  cattle  sold  by 
her  grandfather  to  George  Washington.  Her 
claim  is  one  of  old  standing. 


Life  and  the  getting  of  a  living  may  have 
been  the  proper  ends  of  our  private  education 
heretofore;  such  ends  are  no  longer  legiti- 
mate. Neither  life  nor  the  getting  of  a  living, 
but  living  together — this  must  be  the  single 
public  end  of  a  common  public  education  here- 
after. 

Our  present  school  concepts  are  as  inade- 
quate as  our  present  school  appropriations  and 
programmes.  We  must  reconceive  the  na- 
tion's educational  needs ;  we  must  do  it  as 
vigorously,  as  generously,  and  as  universally 
as  we  lately  conceived  her  military  needs;  and 
we  must  create  an  educational  machinery  as 
effective  as  the  military'  machinery  to  meet 
the  needs. 

But  what  a  machinery  is  the  little  red 
schoolhouse,  and  the  little  $300  schoolteacher, 
and  the  little  30-cent  interest  of  the  average 
citizen  in  his  public  school. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  18  per  cent,  of  our 
children  do  not  attend  school  at  all;  it  is  not 
so  bad  for  democracy,  however,  as  that  our 
other  82  per  cent,  should  be  divided  in  their 
education  by  private,  parochial,  industrial,  and 
the  regular  public  schools,  until  we  can  be 
said  to  have  no  common  educational  pro- 
gramme, no  common  educational  purpose,  no 
common  educational  ideal — no  common  school. 
Yet  what  else  but  a  common  school  can  be 
the  head  of  the  corner  of  democracy? 

We  must  go  to  school ;  we  must  all  go  to 
school ;  we  must  all  go  together  to  school, 
with  a  common  language,  a  common  course  of 
study,  a  common  purpose,  faith,  and  enthusi- 
asm for  democracy.  Americanization  is  not 
this  new  educational  ideal.  The  world  is  not 
to  be  Americanized.  A  few  millions  of  for- 
eigners in  America  need  to  be  Americanized; 
but  all  the  millions  of  Americans  in  America 
need  to  be  democratized.  Nothing  less  than 
the  democratization  of  America  dare  be  our 
educational   aim. 

The  present  standard  of .  American  educa- 
tion is  a  fourth-grade  standard — and  less. 
Only  6.36  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  enrolled 
in  American  schools  finish  the  eighth  grade. 
This  is  not  making  America  safe  for  democ- 
racy. On  through  the  fourth  grade  to  the  end 
of  the  eighth  grade,  on  from  the  eighth  grade 
to  the  end  of  high  school,  we  must  push  the 
education   of  the  whole  people  before  we  can 


trust  the  people  with  democracy.- 
Sharp   in  Atlantic  Monthly. 


-Dallas  Lore 


The  British  Tommy  found  much  to  make 
him  wonder  in  the  character  of  his  poilu  com- 
rade on  the  French  front.  According  to  an 
Englishwoman  who  has  received  many  con- 
fidences on  the  subject,  the  courage,  the  en- 
durance, the  pluck  and  daredevil  heroism  of 
the  French  all  received  their  due  admiration 
from  the  Britisher.  "They  know  how  to  die, 
those  fellows,"  it  would  be,  and  perhaps,  "No 
'j  one  ever  taught  us  how  to  die  like  that."  But 
the  thing  that  really  shocked  Tommy,  and  that 
he  could  not  in  the  least  understand  was  the 
Frenchman's  saving  propensities,  his  love  of 
money,  avidity  (yet  no  one  can  be  more  gen- 
erous in  a  case  of  real  need  or  on  a  great  oc- 
casion). Those  who  know  them  say  that  the 
French  are  fond  of  money  because  they  are 
fond  of  the  future;  as  a  race  they  are  con- 
temptuous of  the  present,  and  have  always  an 
object  ahead  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  a 
delight  to  deprive  themselves.  The  little  boy 
will  do  without  some  toy  because  of  the  bi- 
cycle he  is  to  have  five  years  hence ;  the  young 
couple  are  saving  for  the  dowry  of  a  child 
still  in  her  cradle,  and  the  elderly  pair  are 
putting  something  by  for  that  cottage  in  the 
country  where  they  hope  to  live  out  their  old 
age  in  happiness.  They  will  find  another  ob- 
ject then  to  save  for,  if  it  be  only  the  found- 
ing of  an  annual  prize  for  the  French 
Academy. 

■*•» 

The  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
provides  shower  baths  for  the  mules  that  work 
in  its  mines.  Emerging  from  the  sub-surface 
workings,  grimy  with  coal  or  iron  ore  dust, 
the  animals  halt  under  the  arches  of  spray 
pipes,  and  stable  attendants  turn  on  the  water 
which  at  intervals  is  medicated  to  extermi- 
nate parasites  that  otherwise  might  find  the 
animals  agreeable  camping  grounds.  This 
system  of  bathing  the  animals  is  in  vogue  at 
most  of  the  mines,  and  the  mules  have  be- 
come so  habituated  to  regular  bathing  that 
they  no  longer  require  to  be  led  to  the 
showers.  They  go  under  the  arches  of  their 
own  accord  and  wait  for  the  water. 


Fully  1,000,000  of  the  11,000,000  women 
who  are  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  the 
United  States  occupy  managerial  positions. 
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"SEVENTEEN." 


"Seventeen"  is  one  of  those  plays  which 
represent  a  phase  in  family  life  which  fathers 
and  mothers,  as  well  as  men  and  women  who 
are  not  and  possibly  never  will  be  fathers  or 
mothers,  will  laugh  at,  and  understand,  and 
chuckle  over.  The  very  young,  those  who  are 
still  in,  or  have  barely  emerged  from,  the 
adolescent  stage,  will  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  wholly  understand  it  nor  recognize  its 
truth  to  nature,  but  they  will  enjoy  it  thor- 
oughly. If  lads  in  their  teens  were  informed 
that  they,  too,  had  passed  or  were  passing 
through  that  stage  in  life  when  the  instincts 
awakening  within  him  urge  the  male  to  begin 
to  preen,  they  would  indignantly  deny  it. 
Many  men,  no  doubt,  forget  what  they  regard 
as  their  "silly  season."  Others,  recalling  the 
rage  of  egotism  that  burned  in  their  veins  at 
that  period,  and  the  temporary  cooling  off  of 
all  affections  save  the  romantic  urge  toward 
the  female  of  the  species,  have,  after  they 
have  safely  emerged,  blushed  for  the  young 
barbarians  they  became.  But  the  mothers— 
sometimes — understand  ;  dimly,  if  they  have 
not  been  college  graduates  and  mastered  their 
psychology ;  sometimes  by  loving  instinct 
sometimes  not  at  all.  And  that  is  when  the 
over-imaginative,  over-emotional,  too  intro- 
spective boy  with  a  tendency  to  melancholy, 
or,  at  least,  to  pensive  meditation,  tenderly 
caresses  the  thought  of  suicide. 

In  Germany,  where  they  overwork  their 
children — or  did  before  the  war — it  goes  past 
mere  caressing,  and  the  thought  becomes  the 
deed.  For  Germany,  we  may  read,  is  the  land 
of  juvenile   suicides. 

And  speaking  of  Germany  reminds  us  of  a 
German  writer  who  dramatized  this  passing 
season  of  adolescence  in  the  coming  man's  life 
For  that  is  what  "Seventeen"  is — a  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  adolescent  yearnings  of  William 
Sylvanus  Baxter;  who  stands  for  other  boys 
of  his  age,  environment,  and  temperament 
Frank  Wedekind,  although  he  stands  for 
nothing  typical,  furnishes  at  least  in  his  psy- 
chologically veracious  play  about  adolescents 
an  instance  of  how  differently  Continentals  re- 
gard such  questions  as  compared  to  Americans. 
He  is,  of  course,  an  unpleasant  extremist,  ob 
sessed  by  eroticism.  But  no  doubt  there  is 
truth  in  his  depiction  of  the  sufferings  and 
suicidal  desires  of  the  unenlightened  children 
of  whom   he  writes. 

"Seventeen"    furnishes    an    instance    of   the 
cheerful  sanity  of  the  American  point  of  view, 
mother    loves,    and    yearns,     and    lov 


The 


again;  the  father  "pishes"  and  "poohs,"  and 
forgets  that  he  was  once  there;  and  the  on- 
looker laughs,  and  derides,  and  accepts  the 
manifestations  of  a  passing  phase  of  the  boy's 
development  to  manhood  as  just  what  it  is; 
something  to  worry  through,  a  bath  of  folly 
to  undergo,  the  victim  finally  to  come  out  all 
right.  Which  is,  perhaps,  a  happy-go-luckv 
way  to  look  at  the  subject,  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  works. 

I  remember  a  sad  little  play  called  "Car- 
rots," I  think,  in  which  Ethel  Barrymore 
played  the  part  of  an  adolescent  youth  given 
over  to  melancholy  musings,  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  sympathetic  mother.  William  Syl- 
vanus Baxter,  the  boy  of  seventeen  in  Booth 
Tarkington's  play,  suffers  from  no  such  lack 
His  mother  Is  all  mother,  tender,  svmpa 
thetic.  and  loving;  condoning  the  follies  and 
foibles  of  the  boy,  and  loving  the  irrepressible 
and  undesirable  ten-year-old  Jane  with  undi- 
minished tenderness. 

The  father  is  the  typical  father,  in  cases 
of  th,s  kind.  He  is  really  an  unsvmpathetic, 
derisive  onlooker,  entirely  forgetful  of  his 
season  of  calf-love.  And  Janets  the  enfant 
terrible,  a  stinging  pest  to  brother  Willie 
who  objects  to  the  name  Willie,  who  objects 
to  the  constant  surveillance  of  the  all-seeing 
Jane,  and  who  objects  to  being  condemned  to 
wear  the  unmanly  garments  of  boyhood. 

It  is  a  most  amusing  presentation  of  a  fa- 
miliar situation.  The  quality  of  the  au- 
dience's laughter  showed  that.  There  was 
amusement,  laughing  sympathy,  understand- 
ing. Family  plays  are  so  acceptable  to  the 
typical  audience,  for,  after  all,  it  is  the  life 
we  live,  rr  that  is  lived  by  those  we  know, 
that  most   interests  us. 

Perha].,      Booth     Tarkington     might     have 

little   deeper  below   the   surface   of 

■-■;?.      But  he  did  give  us  that   delightfully 

family   atmosphere   and   in   a    num 

willful    touches    he    managed     short 

-William  Sylvanus'  Sydney  Cartonings 


on  the  stairway,  for  instance — that  enabled  us 
to  look  into  the  egotistic  perturbations  thai 
were  stirring  up  "Sylly  Billy's"  young  heart, 
and  to  divine  how  he,  in  common  with  his 
numerous  seventeen  -  year  -  old  brotherhood. 
yearns,  during  the  'teens  stage  of  existence, 
for  the  white  light,  for  the  heroics  of  ro- 
mance, and  for  an  object  of  the  feminine 
gender  about  which  to  hang  the  votive  offer- 
ifig   of   a   super-manly   devotion. 

Mr.  Tarkington  may  congratulate  himself, 
too,  on  having  achieved  something  original. 
And  that  is  no  slight  feat,  in  these  days  of 
industrious  searchings  for  new  themes. 

The  author  is  fortunate  in  having  his  play 
produced  by  Stuart  Walker,  the  young  drama- 
tist who  stormed  Broadway,  and  actually 
achieved  success  there  without  descending  to 
banalities. 

I  wonder  if  stage  directors  do  not  often 
smile  grimly  when  we  commend  players  for 
intelligent  details  of  acting  that  they  them- 
selves have  insisted  upon.  "Seventeen"  bears 
every  mark  of  most  intelligent  stage  super- 
vision and  direction.  The  acting  is  simple 
and  natural.  Perhaps  the  introduction  of  the 
fat  girl  at  the  dancing  party,  or  at  least  of 
the  way  it  was  treated,  was  a  bit  of  over- 
burlesque  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
play.  But  there  is  really  only  one  thing  to 
grumble  over,  and  that  is  the  inability  to  un- 
derstand Lola  Pratt's  Lola  Prattisms.  Of 
course  we  accept  the  fact  that  Lola  is  a 
brainless  parokeet  and  her  utterances  inane 
in  the  extreme,  but  still,  when  players  occupy 
the  stage  and  talk,  the  listener  feels  a  natural 
curiosity  to  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
Lael  Davis,  the  pretty  girl  who  plays  the  part, 
is  appropriate  in  youth  and  personality,  but 
the  baby  voice  that  is  no  doubt  partly  as- 
sumed is  so  high-pitched  that  it  becomes  a 
block  to  understanding. 

The  real  leading  lady  is  no  doubt  Lillian 
Ross,  who  gives  a  very  truthful  presentment 
of  Jane,  the  ten-year-old  busybody  who  is 
her  brother's  pet  aversion.  The  role  is  ex- 
tremely well  presented,  Jane's  ungninliness. 
her  casualness  of  speech,  her  childlike  atti- 
tudes, the  rushing  torrent  of  her  undammed 
speech,  and  the  solemn,  fixed  inquisitiveness 
of  her  survey  of  life  and  Willie  being  all  must 
natural. 

The  roles  of  the  father  and  mother,  too, 
are  appropriately  acted  by  Aldrich  Bowker  and 
Judith  Lowry'.  and  Louis  John.  Bartels  dis- 
plays a  vein  of  unctuous  comedy  in  the  role 
of  the  darky  man-of-all-work  Genesis. 

Besides  these  a  group  of  young  players  rep- 
resent the  boy-and-girl  element  that  :onde  up 
William  Sylvanus'  potentially  applauding 
little  world,  and  Thomas  Kelly,  a  slim,  shapely 
youth  of  an  interesting  cast  of  countenance 
and  with  the  shape  of  head  that  denotes  in- 
telligence, gives  a  delightfully  acted  concep- 
tion of  Willie,  the  seventeen-year-older  whose 
voice,  and  sentiments,  and  emotions,  and  as- 
pirations are  simultaneously  developing. 

Mr.  Kelly  is  an  actor  of  personality;  the 
lucky'  youth  he.  And  besides,  he  has  a  voice 
and  style  of  enunciation  that  causes  every 
syllable  to  sink  into  the  wooing,  grateful  ear. 
And  he  is  a  good  actor.  He  never  over- 
stresses,  and  his  detail  is  so  intelligently  done 
that  he  makes  us  see  the  processes  of  Willie's 
surging  thoughts.  And  his  conveyance  of  the 
humor  of  the  role  is  delicate,  dependable,  and 
suitably  controlled.  In  fact,  Mr.  Kelly  is  a 
particularly  felicitous  selection  for  the  role 
in  every  respect,  and  Lillian  Ross  and  he  to- 
gether give  us  the  full  and  complete  flavor 
of  the  two  Baxter  children.  It  is  a  play  that 
can  safely  be  recommended  for  families  to 
see  in  a  body,  and  one  can  imagine  the  fine 
scorn  of  the  adolescents  for  Willie's  conceit 
and  perhaps  their  secret  sympathy  for  his 
heroics. 


lower  classes  in  Great  Britain.  His  is  a  calm, 
judicial,  reasoning  mind.  The  very  absence 
of  heat  in  his  dispassionate  presentment  of 
his  themes  compels  respect  and  belief.  He 
believes  that  Jones,  sodden  brute  and  surly 
churl  that  he  is,  was  made  so  by  the  injustices 
and  inequalities  of  British  social  and  indus- 
trial life.  Temperately  he  presents  his  picture 
of  the  discouraged  workman  and  the  dissi- 
pated fool ;  each  the  product  of  his  environ- 
ment. 

Galsworthy  is  not  in  the  habit  of  proposing 
remedies.  He  merely  exhibits  the  abuses,  and 
leaves  it  to  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling 
of  legislators.  Now  that  the  British  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  however,  is  taking  things  in 
its  own  hands  in  the  matter  of  remedying 
social  and  industrial  injustices,  events  will 
move  more  rapidly  than  Galsworthy  probably 
had  dared  to  hope  for.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  writings  have  had  some  con- 
siderable influence  on  those  crusted  conserva- 
tives who,  in  the  past,  have  been  wont  to  de- 
clare that  the  country  was  going  to  the  do^s 
because  the  groaning  mass  below  became 
vocal. 

So  it  was  distinctly  a  privilege  to  see  "The 
Silver  Box,"  which  shows  how  cruelly  a  Brit- 
ish magistrate  will  discriminate  against  a 
toiler  in  favor  of  a  scion  of  wealth  and  im- 
portance. 

The  Maitland  players  gave  an  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  performance,  Mr.  Maitland 
showing  good  judgment  in  his  selection  of 
Barbara  Lee  for  the  role  of  Mrs.  Jones,  the 
decent  charwoman  who  was  refined  by  suffer- 
ing. Mr.  Maitland  himself  was  very  much  in 
the  picture  as  the  graceless  and  ill-conditioned 
Jones,  Mr.  Smythe  was  appropriately  youth- 
ful and  insouciant  as  the  dissolute  son  of  the 
M.  P..  and  May  Nannery  and  Rupert  Drum 
gave  a  flavor  of  British  conservatism  to  that 
exalted  pair  the  pompous  M.  P.  and  his  self- 
important   wife. 

Lillian  de  Havelin  as  the  feathered  un 
known  from  the  underworld  showed  a  cleverly 
blended  admixture  of  deprecation  and  self- 
assertion,  and  all  of  the  three  or  four  re- 
maining roles  were  well  and  suitably  handled. 
In  fact  we  have  been  properly  introduced 
to  a  play  of  purpose  which  has  achieved  some 
little  fame,  the  bewitching  Ethel  Barrymore 
not  having  considered  the  role  of  the  humble 
Mrs.  Jones  unworthy  of  her  attention  when 
the  play  was  put  on  in  New  York  some  years 
ago.  However,  the  representation  made  only 
a  suceds  d'estime,  Broadway  and  Galsworth5 
being   about    as   compatible   as  water   and    oil. 


roles,  although  Belle  Bennett  gave  quite  a 
pretty  foreign  flavor  to  her  Yvonne,  and 
Walter  Richardson  was  frank  and  likable  as 
the  doughboy.  However,  we  have  many  pleas- 
ant memories  of  very  good  impersonations  by 
both  players,  during  their  year  of  hard  work. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


When  Napoleon  was  a  young  cadet  he  went 
on  one  occasion  to  witness  the  ascent  of  a 
balloon  in  the  Champs  de  Mars.  He  entered 
unperceived  the  inclosure  which  contained  the 
balloon,  which  was  then  very  nearly  full  and 
about  to  ascend,  and  requested  the  aeronaut 
to  allow  him  to  enter  the  car.  The  request, 
however,  was  refused,  the  reason  giving  being 
that  the  feelings  of  the  boy  might  embarrass 
the  aeronaut.  "Though  I  am  young,  I  fear 
neither  the  powers  of  earth  nor  of  air  I"  Bona- 
parte is  reported  to  have  exclaimed.  On  being 
requested  to  retire,  the  little  cadet,  enraged  at 
the  refusal,  drew  his  sword  and,  slitting  the 
balloon  in  several  places,  destroyed  the  appa- 
ratus which  had  been  constructed  with  such 
infinite  labor  and  ingenuity.  Such  was  Na- 
poleon's first  and  last  attempt  to  ascend  in  a 
balloon. 


The  laws  of  Italy  are  strict  in  regard  to 
theatres  and  circuses.  Every  act  of  perform 
ance  announced  on  the  programme  must  be 
given.  Any  great  exaggeration  in  the  adver- 
tising intended  to  mislead  the  public  is  punish- 
able by  fine. 


AT  THE  ALCAZAR. 


A  GALSWORTHY  PLAY. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  Mr.  Arthur  Mait- 
land is  laying  the  foundations  for  a  future 
career  as  a  prominent  actor-manager.  Cer- 
tainly in  his  little  theatre  he  is  doing  highly- 
creditable  work  as  a  director.  The  series  of 
interesting  plays  that  he  is  giving  include  the 
most  prominent  names  in  dramatic  literature. 
And  what  is  so  commendable  in  those  repre- 
sentations is  that  they  are  given  in  the  spirit 
intended  by  the  author.  At  least  it  was  so  in 
"Candida,"  in  "The  Master  Builder."  and  in 
"The  Silver  Box,"  three  very  notable  plays. 
A  comparative  failure  was  registered,  in  my 
opinion,  in  "The  Importance  of  Being  Earn- 
est," the  company  being  unable  to  cope  with 
the  Wilde  epigrams  with  sufficient  lightness 
They  can  not,  of  course,  be  expected  to  do 
brilliant  work,  but  they  have  proved  them- 
selves docile,  earnest,  and  adaptable.  In  their 
helpful  seconding  of  Mr.  Maitland's  efforts 
they  are  assisting  us  not  only  to  renew  our 
former  acquaintance  with  masterpieces,  but, 
in  some  cases,  to  acquire  a  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  them  in  acted  form. 

So  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  first  time  that 
"The  Silver  Box"  has  been  acted  in  San 
Francisco.  Galsworthy  is  now  one  of  the 
prominent  world  figures,  not  only  from  a  liter- 
ary point  of  view,  but  because  he  has  been  in 
advance  of  his  own  order  in  his  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  unmerited  sufferings  of  the 


I  think  "Jim's  Girl"  must  be  a  kind  of  pot- 
boiler. It  seems  to  have  a  little  of  every- 
thing appropriate  to  the  times :  a  soldier's 
transport,  a  stowaway,  demobilization,  a 
French  sweetheart,  home  and  mother,  a 
profiteer,  doing  the  soldier  out  of  his  job,  a 
slacker,  and  so  on.  Oh,  yes,  and  some  indig- 
nant propaganda   against  prohibition. 

The  play  is  rather  flung  together,  the  story 
not  amounting  to  very'  much.  The  profiteer  is 
the  old-fashioned  type  of  villain,  who  is  trying 
to  do  some  very  obvious  cheating  of  the  re- 
turned doughboy  out  of  his  heritage.  He  in- 
dulges in  numerous  threats  of  having  the 
doughboy  arrested  for  having  violated  the 
Mann  Act — isn't  it  the  Mann  Act? — and  we 
keep  wondering  why  in  the  world  Jim  doesn't 
hurry  up  and  marry  his  French  sweetheart, 
who  has  so  reprehensibly  but  courageously 
followed  him  as  a  stowaway,  until  finally  it 
dawns  upon  us  that  the  only  reason  why  he 
doesn't  is  so  that  the  wedding  may  be  with- 
held until  the  very  last,  to  be  used  as  a  grand 
climax   and  wind-up. 

There  is  a  very  cheerful  atmosphere  in  the 
play  in  spite  of  some  heroics  on  the  part  of 
Yvonne,  who  goes  through  a  sad  "I  am  going 
away  from  here"  scene,  without  any  earthly 
reason  whatever  for  abandoning  her  loved 
and  loving  sweetheart.  But  the  two  returned 
doughboys  joke  and  play  pranks  of  a  some- 
what kindergartenish  form  of  humor,  and  the 
two  old  disputants  of  the  village  wrangle 
about  the  two  political  parties — at  too  great 
length,  it  seemed  to  me — and  finally  the  vil- 
lain was  outwitted,  a  benevolent  government 
bought  Jim's  land  at  a  good  figure,  the  un- 
necessarily deferred  wedding  took  place,  and 
the  curtain  went  down  on  an  embracing  tri- 
angle consisting  of  mother,  son,  and  son's 
wife. 

All  this  the  audience  lapped  up  with 
avidity,  so  it  needn't  count  at  all  that  this 
dram,  crit,  sat  aloof  in  the  seat  of  the — well, 
not  scornful,  but  mildly  protestant  over  such 
a  comparatively  stereotyped  and  somewhat 
childish  form  of  comedy. 

The  only  thing  specially  memorable  about 
this  week's  performance  is  that  it  is  the  oc- 
casion of  the  close  of  Belle  Bennett's  connec- 
tion with  the  company,  this  popular  actress 
having  accepted  a  position  elsewhere.  Walter 
Richardson,  also,  is  to  go  soon.  And  while 
their  appreciators  will  regret  their  departure 
they  do  wisely  to  go,  for  it  means  a  warmer 
welcome  for  them  when  they  return,  as  re- 
turn they  inevitably  will,  for  both  players 
have  made  good.  It  is  regrettable  that  we 
could  not  have  seen  the  last  of  them  in  better 


A  Case  of 

Insomnia 


Running  water  as  a  remedy  for  in- 
somnia ! 

This  was  one  of  the  most  curious 
cases  in  our  experience. 

It  happened  in  an  apartment  house. 
The  water  bill  was  abnormally  large. 
So  a  thorough  inspection  was  made. 

The  heavy  waste  of  water  was 
traced  to  a  tenant  who  kept  the 
faucet  flowing  full  head  in  the  bath- 
tub every  night.  He  explained  that 
he  had  to  do  this,  because  the  sound 
of  running  water  was  the  only  thing 
that  would  make  him  sleep !  Per- 
haps he  was  a  retired   sailor. 

As  the  enormous  waste  of  water 
meant  no  money  out  of  his  pocket, 
he  slept  soundly  every  night.  If 
the  landlord  had  insomnia,  he  should 
worry'  -' 

But  when  the  landlord  got  through 
with  him,  he  decided  to  seek  some 
less  expensive  cure  for  sleepless- 
ness. 

A  good  deal  of  water  is  lost 
through  wanton  waste  of  this  sort, 
but  the  really  serious  losses  are 
caused  by  leaking  fixtures. 

The  commonest  cause  of  heavy  loss 
is  toilet  leakage.  There's  a  reason 
for  this — 

A  leaking  faucet  is  a  nuisance,  and 
you  generally  lose  no  time  in  get- 
ting a  new  washer.  But  a  toilet 
may  leak  badly  without  your  being 
aware  of  it. 

If  your  bill  takes  a  sudden  jump, 
and  you  know  you  haven't  used 
more  water  than  usual,  notify  our 
service  department. 

Our  inspectors  are  making  constant 
warfare  on  leaks.  Every  day  they 
are  helping  consumers  to  reduce 
their  bills.  Maybe  they  can  help 
you. 

Let  our  service  department  show 
you  that  with  us  utility  service 
means  "useful  service." 

SPUING  VALLEY 

WATER     COMPANY 
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TheCurran  Theatre. 

"Seventeen"  enters  upon  its  final  week  at 
the  Curran  Theatre  on  Sunday,  January  11th. 
The  play  is  a  dramatic  version  of  Tarking- 
ton's  widely-read  Willie  Baxter  stories. 
Willie  Baxter,  the  hero,  falls  in  love  with  a 
fluffy-haired  charmer  who  comes  to  visit  the 
Parchers,  who  live  next  door.  As  a  lover  he 
is  no  favored  child  of  fortune,  for  his  girl 
proves  an  all-around  flirt  who  plays  no  fa- 
vorites. And  as  a  would-be  Beau  Brummel  he 
lacks  the  requisite  dress  clothes.  How  he 
surreptitiously  acquires  his  father's  old  dress 
suit  and  "swanks"  around  in  it ;  how  he  and 
his  fellow-swains  nearly  drive  the  Parchers 
mad  with  their  everlasting  conversations 
about  love — these  are  some  of  the  weighty 
matters  with  which  the  story,  and  also  the 
play,   is   concerned. 

With  rare  skill  Stuart  Walker  has  trans- 
ferred the  Tarkington  story  to  the  stage. 
Thomas  Kelly  has  one  of  the  best  roles  in  his 
career  in  love-sick  Willie  Baxter.  Lillian 
Ross  has  been  a  sensation  as  the  ten-year-old 
villain  of  the  piece,  Sister  Jane.  Lael  Davis 
plays  the  fluffy-haired  "baby  talk  lady"  Lola 
Pratt.  Judith  Lowry  upholds  the  banner  of 
the  grown-ups  by  her  sympathetic  portrayal 
of  Willie's  and  Jane's  much-tried  mother. 
Louis  John  Bartels  as  the  household  servant, 
Aldrich  Bowker  as  Mr.  Baxter,  Eugene  Stock- 
dale  as  harassed  Mr.  Parcher,  and  a  host  of 
lively  young  people,  including  Ben  Lyon,  Flor- 
ence Murphy,  and  Agnes  Horton  make  up  the 
cast.  

The  Alcazar  Theatre. 
The  after-the-war  comedy,  "Jim's  Girl,"  will 
be  followed  next  Sunday  by  "Happiness,"  an- 
other of  the  many  famous  New  York  suc- 
cesses that  San  Francisco  would  be  deprived 
of  but  for  Alcazar  enterprise.  "Happiness" 
is  an  ideal  choice  for  the  introduction  of 
Fay  Courteney,  the  New  Alcazar  leading 
woman,  who  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  in 
the  East  her  charm  and  exceptional  versa- 
tility. She  has  achieved  great  popularity 
wherever  she  has  appeared.  Miss  Courteney 
creates,  in  the  West,  Laurette  Taylor's  role  of 
Jenny,  the  plucky,  optimistic  Brooklyn  shopgirl 
who  becomes  a  famous  Fifth  Avenue  modiste 


LAZZAR1 

Phenomenal    Contralto 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

Sunday,  January   18,   at  2:30 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

Friday  &  Sunday  Nights,  Jan.  23  &  25,  at  8:30 

Tickets,  usual  places  and  usual  prices 
Local  management,  FRANK  W.  HEALY 


Maitland  Playhouse 

"The   Theatre   Unusual" 

Stockton  St.,  above  Post.     Phone — Kearny  2520 

City's  Newest  and  Most  Artistic  Theatre 

Last   Time   Saturday   Evening,   Jan.    10- 
Galsworthy's    "THE    SILVER    BOX" 

Week  Com.  Tues.  Mat.  &  Eve.,  Jan.   13 
NAT   C.    GOODWIN'S    Comedy   Triumph 

"An  American  Citizen" 

ALL     SEATS     RESERVED— ONE    DOLLAR 
Every  Night  (except  Sun.  &  Mon.)  at  8:30 
Matinees    Tuesday    and    Saturday    at    2:30 

Next — Bernard      Shaw's      Brilliant      Comedy, 
"YOU   NEVER    CAN    TELL." 


SYMphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

AlfredHcrtz Conductor, 

6th  "POP"  CONCERT 
CURRAN  THEATRE 
SUNDAY.  JAN.  1 1,  at  2:45  Sharp 
Soloist— HORACE  BRITT 
Symphony        "Pathetique,"        Tschaikowsky; 
"Peer  Gynt"  Suite  No.  2,   Grieg   (first  time  in 
S.    F.);    Concerto  for  'Cello   and    Orch.,    Saint- 
Saens;  "Valse  de  Concert,"  No.   1,  Glazounow. 
Prices—  25c,  50c,  75c,  SI.     (NO  WAR  TAX.) 
Tickets  at   Sherman,    Clay   &   Co.'s;    at   theatre 
from   10  a.   m.  on  concert  days  only. 

EXTRA !— EXTRA ! 

THIRD    "PHP"    EVENING 

GRAND        T\JT         CONCERT 

EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM 

SATURDAY    EVENING,    JAN.    17 
MAMMOTH    PROGRAMME 
FIVE    FAMOUS    SOLOISTS: 

ALICE  GENTLE Mezzo-Soprano 

EDWIN  H.  LEMARE Organist 

LOUIS    PERSINGER    Violinist 

HORACE    BRITT    'Cellist 

KAJETAN  ATTL    Harpist 

5000   SEATS  at  25c  and   50c 

Remainder  at   75c  and   $1.00 

ALL    RESERVED— NO    WAR    TAX 

Seats  Now  at   Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


known  as  Mme.  Epinard.  In  this  novel  and 
human  play  J.  Hartley  Manners,  author  of 
"Peg  o'  My  Heart"  and  other  notable  suc- 
cesses, has  depicted  four  vivid  phases  of  real 
life  significantly  entitled  "Looking  Forward," 
"The  Cry  of  Youth,"  "Pressing  On,"  and 
"Happiness."  The  cast  includes  Walter  P. 
Richardson — his  last  week — as  Fermoy  Mac- 
Donagh,  with  Emelie  Melville,  Emily  Pinter, 
Jean  Oliver,  Edna  Shaw,  Thelma  Pedersen, 
Rafael  Brunetto,  Irving  Dillon,  and  Al  Cun- 
ningham. 

Clay  Clement,  the  new  leading  man,  has 
arrived  from  New  York,  and  will  be  intro- 
duced Sunday,  January  18th,  in  Leo  Ditrich- 
stein's  recent  New  York  success,  "The  Mati- 
nee Hero,"  a  comedy  by  Mr.  Ditrichstein  and 
A.  E.  Thomas.  He  has  headed  the  best  East- 
ern stock  companies  and  appeared  in  Broad- 
way productions  made  by  Henry  Miller,  Grace 
George,  Willard  Mack,  and  the  Selwyns. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

A  revival  of  the  famous  comedy,  "An 
American  Citizen,"  will  be  the  offering  at  the 
Maitland  Playhouse  for  the  week  beginning 
Tuesday  matinee  and  evening,  January  13th. 

The  scenes  of  "An  American  Citizen"  are 
laid  in  New  York  and  France,  and  the  plot  is 
an  ingeniously  contrived  affair,  with  many 
surprises  and  unique  twists  to  the   action. 

Arthur  Maitland  will  have  the  Goodwin 
role,  that  of  the  American  citizen  who  marries 
an  English  heiress,  niece  of  an  eccentric  mil- 
lionaire who  provided  in  his  will  that  the  two 
should  marry  or  all  of  his  money  was  to  be 
turned  over  to  a  research  society. 

Maitland  will  be  supported  by  Lillian  de 
Havelin  as  the  heiress,  J.  Anthony  Smythe, 
Rupert  Drum,  Ruth  Ormsby,  and  the  rest  of 
the  favorites.  A  production  of  the  usual  high 
standard  is  promised. 

Bernard  Shaw's  brilliant  "You  Never  Can 
Tell"  is  scheduled  to  follow. 


The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  con- 
tain seven  new  acts  and  only  one  holdover. 

The  Four  Mortons — Sam,  Kitty,  Martha, 
and  Joe — will  appear  in  a  singing,  dancing, 
and  talking  skit,  called  "Then  and  Now." 

The  Marmein  Sisters,  Miriam  and  Irene, 
and  David  Schooler  will  offer  "A  Revelation 
of  Dance  and  Music."  The  Marmein  Sisters 
are  attractive  girls,  whose  grace  and  artistic 
ability  is  evidenced  in  a  series  of  dances,  and 
Mr.   Schooler  is  a  piano  virtuoso. 

Noel  Travers  and  Irene  Douglas  will  appear 
in  a  playlet  by  Grace  Bryan  called  "Morning 
Glory."  They  will  be  supported  by  Louis 
Thiel. 

Black  and  O'Donnell  will  present  "The  Vio- 
linist and  the  Boob."  The  violinist  is  the  girl 
and  the  boob  the  man.  The  comedy  of  the  act 
is  derived  from  the  conversation  of  the  boob 
and  the  very  sophisticated  violinist. 

A  spectacular  riding  novelty  will  be  pre- 
sented by  James  Dutton  and  company.  In  a 
rich  stage  setting  Mr.  Dutton  and  his  two 
pretty  assistants  will  perform  a  number  of 
clever  and  difficult  feats  of  bareback  riding. 

Hudler,  Stein  and  Phillips  call  their  contri- 
bution "Steps  of  Harmony." 

Nat  Nazarro,  Jr.,  and  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Band  will  furnish  new  numbers. 

A  special  feature  of  the  new  bill  will  be 
Billy  McDermott.  a  tramp  comedian  who  calls 
himself  "The  Only  Survivor  of  Coxej-'s  Army." 
His  monologue  is  funny  in  the  extreme. 


The  Symphony  Orchestra. 

A  fascinating  programme  will  be  performed 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  January  11th,  in  the 
Curran  Theatre,  by  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  This  will  be  the  sixth  con- 
cert of  the  regular  "Pop"  series. 

There  will  be  two  important  features. 
Tschaikowsky's  Sixth  Symphony,  generally 
called  the  "Pathetique,"  and  the  appearance  of 
Horace  Britt  in  a  solo  capacity,  who  will  dis- 
play his  abilities  in  Saint-Saens'  Concerto  in 
A  minor  for  'cello  and  orchestra. 

The  remaining  numbers  will  be  Grieg's 
"Peer  Gynt"  Suite  No.  2,  and  Glazounow's 
Valse  de  Concerto  No.  1. 

The  eighth  pair  of  regular  symphonies,  to 
be  played  Friday  and  Sunday  afternoons.  Jan- 
uary' 16th  and  18th.  in  the  Curran,  will  have 
as  soloist  Frances  Nash,  a  noted  young  Amer- 
ican pianist,  who  has  won  high  praise  in  the 
music  centres  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  both  in  recital  and  as  soloist  with  such 
organizations  as  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
many  others. 

At  her  forthcoming  appearances  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Miss  Nash  will  play 
Saint-Saens'  Hungarian  Fantasie  with  the  or- 
chestra. 

An  event  of  great  importance  will  be  the 
first  rendition  in  San  Francisco  of  Berlioz' 
Fantastic  Symphony.  Wagner's  "Lohengrin" 
prelude  will  be  the  remaining  number  of  this 
unusual   programme. 


moth  "Pop"  concert  in  the  Exposition  Au- 
ditorium on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  January' 
17th. 

The  regular  series  of  "Pop"  concerts,  given 
in  the  Curran  Theatre,  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful this  year  than  in  previous  seasons. 
In  fact  hundreds  have  been  literally  "turned 
away"  at  every  event.  The  concert  contem- 
plated at  the  Auditorium  will  enable  tho«e 
who  have  been  unable  to  secure  tickets  for 
the  Curran  concerts  to  make  reservations,  be- 
cause of  the  vast  capacity,  and  the  fact  that 
it  will  be  given  at  night  is  certain  to  appeal 
to  thousands.  Because,  too,  of  the  capacity, 
five  thousand  seats  are  priced  at  25  and  50 
cents,  the  remainder  of  the  tickets  selling  at 
75  cents  and  a  dollar.  All  seats  are  reserved, 
there  is  no  war  tax,  and  reservations  are  now 
to  be  made  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

There  will  be  five  soloists.  Alice  Gentle 
will  sing  the  "Habanera"  from  "Carmen" 
and  "O  don  Fatale"  from  "Don  Carlos,"  with 
orchestra.  The  remaining  soloists  are  to  be 
Edwin  H.  Lemare,  city  organist;  Louis  Per- 
singer.  con certm aster  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony ;  Horace  Britt,  principal  'cellist, 
and  Kajetan  AttI,  harpist. 


Carolina  Lazzari. 

Carolina  Lazzari,  the  brilliant  American 
contralto,  who  will  be  heard  in  three  recitals 
in  San  Francisco,  the  first  being  Sundav  after- 
noon, January  18th,  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
has  no  false  notions ;  she  has  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  common 
sense.  One  might  say  there  is  nothing  "prima- 
donnish"  about  this  prima  donna. 

The  question  was  put  to  her  recently, 
"Which  role  do  you  like  the  best?" 

"I  like  the  best  the  one  I  have  to  do."  she 
replied.  "I  don't  allow  myself  to  say,  T  don't 
like  this  role  because  it  doesn't  give  me  scope 
enough,  or  because  I'm  an  old  woman,  or 
because  I  have  to  go  about  swearing  venge- 
ance on  everybody  in  sight.'  You  see,  if  I 
took  that  attitude  I'd  never  sing  contralto 
roles.  One  can't  always  be  Dalila  or  Am- 
neris. 

"It's  funny,  you  know,"  she  went  on.  "I 
studied  'Lohengrin,'  'Alda,'  'Gioconda,'  and 
'Samson,'  but  I  sang  'Dinorah,'  Tsabeau,*  and 
'Le  Sauteriot.'  For  two  years  and  more  I 
worked,  and  then  in  ten  days  I  got  success. 
It's  odd.  isn't  it?" 

Apparently  one  may  be  a  beautiful  woman, 
and  not,  Shakespeare  to  the  contrary,  "make 
mouths  in  a  glass" ;  also  one  may  have  the 
kind  of  voice  that  attracts  great  managers 
and  impresarios,   and  yet  not  be   self-centred. 


Evening  Concert  by  Symphony. 
The    San    Francisco    Symphony    Orchestra, 
augmented  for  the  occasion,  will  give  a  mam- 


New  Chinese  Script. 

Chu  Yin  Tzu-Mu,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  the 
first  attempt  to  give  China  a  rational  writing. 
To  understand  it,  one  must  remember  that 
Chinese  is  entirely  made  up  of  monosyllables. 
There  are  only  420  monosyllables  in  the 
Pekingese  official  dialect.  The  number  of 
words  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary  of  K'ang 
Hai,  two  centuries  old,  but  still  the  standard, 
is  44.449.  Each  monosyllable  on  the  average 
has  105  meanings  (says  a  writer  in  Asia). 
These  are  distinguished  in  two  ways;  first,  by 
the  slight  differences  of  pronunciation,  and, 
second,  by  the  association  of  one  word  with 
the  word  next  to  it.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  each  of  these  105  variations  of  the  same 
monosyllable  is  an  entirely  distinct  word  to 
the  Chinese,  and  each  has  an  ideograph  which 
bears  no  suggestion  of  the  104.  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  Romanization  failed.  In  a  little  dic- 
tionary which  the  missionaries  tried  to  use 
were  165  characters  Romanized  as  "chi"  and 
178  as  "i"  (pronounced  like  English  "e"). 

Chu  "Yin  Tzu-Mu  uses  thirty-nine  symbols, 
twenty-four  initials,  twelve  finals,  and  three 
medials  or  connecting  sounds.  These  do  not 
°ven  remotely  suggest  Roman  characters,  but 
they  represent  all  the  sounds  of  what  is  to  be 
the  new  national  language.  The  new  national 
language  was  founded  on  the  so-called  Man- 
darin. This  was  already  spoken  in  fifteen 
out  of  the  eighteen  provinces,  for  the  southern 
coast  provinces  have  a  quite  different  speech. 
But  the  pronunciation  of  Mandarin  varied  so 
much  that  natives  of  different  provinces  often- 
were  unable  to  understand  each  other.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  a  standardized  pronun- 
ciation was  adopted.  The  pronunciation  was 
flxed  for  about  800  words,  and  all  the  rest 
grouped  themselves  naturally  around  these. 

Then  in  the  fall  of  1918  a  special  congress 
of  representatives  of  all  the  provinces,  called 
by  the  National  Ministry  of  Education,  of- 
ficially adopted  Chi  Yin  Tzu-Mu  as  the  writ- 
ten language  of  China.  A  government  de- 
cree to  this  effect.  Order  No.  75,  was  promul- 
gated November  23,   1918. 
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The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,   Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturer!  of  "Small  Blacks" 


about  rock  phosphate,  put  the  stone  in  his 
pocket  one  day  and  subjected  it  to  many  tests 
at  home.  He  returned  and  tried  to  trace  its 
history,  but  all  he  could  learn  was  that  a 
trader  from  Ocean  Island  had  left  it  there. 
He  took  the  next  steamer  to  the  island  and 
discovered  that  the  place  was  literally  covered 
with  the  phosphate,  a  small  pinch  of  which 
will  enable  any  plant  on  any  soil  to  double  its 
fertility.  He  offered  some  Australian  capi- 
talists the  chance  to  form  a  company  to  work 
the  fields,  but  they  passed  it  up,  and  a  group 
of  London  financiers  accepted  the  proposal 
and  have  established  a  plant  there.  The  total 
native  population  of  the  island  is  500  and 
they  are  the  wealthiest  natives  in  the  world. 
Much  of  the  land  still  belongs  to  them  and 
the  company  has  to  pay  them  a  royalty  of  six- 
pence a  ton  for  every*  ton  of  phosphate 
shipped.  This  royalty  is  used  by  the  British 
government  to  benefit  the  island  natives. 


"You  seem  to  take  a  remarkable  interest  in 
prize-fighting."  "Yes,"  replied  Senator  Sor- 
ghum;  "it  may  be  a  trifle  crude  of  me;  but  I 
can't  help  enjoying  a  little  mix-up  now  and 
then  that  didn't  start  in  an  argument  about 
the  league  of  nations." — Washington  Star. 


pURRAN 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellij  end  Market.         Phone  Sutter  2460 

2d    and    Last   Week   Starts    Sun.   eve.,    Jan.    11 

Stuart   Walker   Presents 

BOOTH    TARKINGTON'S 

"SEVENTEEN" 

A  Play    of  Youth    and   Love   and    Summertime 
With  the  New  York  Cast 

Nights,  50c  to  $2;   Sat.   mat-,  50c  to  $1.50 
WED.  MAT.,  BEST  SEATS  $1-00 


Next — Sun.,     Jan.     18, 
PARADISE." 


"THE     BIRD     OF 


Phosphate  in  the  Pacific. 
Ocean  Island,  a  tiny  spot  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  only  five  miles  in  circumference,  is 
the  richest  tract  of  land,  for  its  size,  under 
the  British  flag.  This  island,  which  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  vast  deposit  of  excellently 
rich  phosphate  of  lime,  was  discovered  in  a 
curious  manner.  A  New  Zealand  concern, 
with  an  office  on  a  back  street  in  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  had  a  buff-colored  irregular- 
shaped  piece  of  rock  to  keep  its  door  open. 
A  man  interested  in  guano,  who  knew  a  little 


ALCAZ A  R 

"Good    old    Alcazar!       What    would    we    do 
without  it?" — Argonaut. 

This  Week— A  Great  Hit— "JIM'S  GIRL" 
Hilarious  After-the-War  Comedy 

WEEK    COM.    NEXT    SUN".    MAT.,    JAN.    11 
Laurette  Taylor's   Two    Years'    Triumph 

"HAPPINESS" 

By  the  Author  of  "Peg  o'  My  Heart" 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

Introducing  FAY   COURTENFY  as  Jenny 

Walter  P.  Richardson  as  MacDonagh 

Sun.,  Jan.    18— First    Time  on    This   Coast 

Leo   Ditrichstein's   Recent  Comedy   Success 

"THE    MATINEE    HERO" 
Introducing  CLAY   CLEMENT 
Every  Evening  Prices.  25c,  50c,   75c,  $1 

Mats.,  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


O 


RPflFIJM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

IU  ULU1T1  Bdwe«  Station  ud  P«wtll 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every   Day 

THE  BEST  IN  VAUDEVILLE 

THE  FOUR  MORTONS,  Then  and  Now; 
BILLY  McDERMOTT.  The  Only  Survivor  of 
Coxey's  Armv;  MARMEIN  SISTERS  and 
DAVID  SCHOOLER,  A  Revelation  of  Dance 
and  Music:  TRAVERS  and  DOUGLAS,  As- 
sisted bv  Louis  Thiel,  in  "Morning  Glorv": 
BLACK' and  O'DONNELL.  The  Violinist  and 
the  Boob;  TAMES  DUTTON  and  Company, 
Society's  Favorite  Equestrians:  HUDLER, 
STEIN  and  PHILLIPS  in  "Steps 
mony":  NAT  NAZARRO.  Assist-: 
LANTIC  FLEET  JAZZ  BAND 

Evening  prices,  I5c,  25c,  50c, 
nee  prices  (except  Saturdays,  S 
days),   15c,  25c,  50c,  75c.     Phone— 7- 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


January  10,  1920. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  United  Restaurant  Association  of  New 
York  is  afraid,  very  gravely  afraid,  that  it  will 
have  to.  ask  its  patrons  to  pay  an  additional  10 
per  cent,  for  their  meals.  But  it  is  really  not 
the  fault  of  the  Association.  One  may  detect 
something  almost  like  a  sob  in  its  voice  as  il 
makes  its  portentous  announcement.  The  as- 
sociation is  in  the  position  of  the  good  man 
who  is  struggling  somewhat  vainly  against 
adversity.  Nothing  would  please  it  so  much 
as  to  open  its  generous  arms  to  all  the  world 
and  his  wife  and  invite  them  to  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry  without  money  and  without 
price.  But  what  would  you?  One  must  live 
or  at  least  such  is  the  popular  impression, 
although  why  one  must  live  it  would  be  a  little 
hard  to  say.  Now  when  the  New  York  public 
considers  the  fact  that  the  association  con- 
trols about  five  thousand  restaurants  it  will 
be  evident  that  it  must  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
It  does  not  seem  that  the  association  controls 
the  benches  in  the  public  parks,  where  one 
may  still  sit  and  furtively  consume  things  out 
of  a  paper  bag,  but  that  appears  to  be  about 
the  only  resource  left  to  the  citizen  of  New 
York  who  unreasonably  insists  upon  eating 
something  at  fitful  and  uncertain  intervals. 
It  is  a  habit  he  will  have  to  abandon. 

The  Restaurant  Association  takes  the  public 
into  its  confidence.  It  is  trying  to  be  eco- 
nomical. Really  and  truly  it  is  trying,  but 
conditions  are  too  hard  for  it.  Rent,  for  ex- 
ample, has  increased  50  per  cent.  The  laun- 
drymen  have  insisted  upon  increased  wages, 
due,  one  may  suppose,  to  their  imagined  neec 
of  food.  There  was  a  time  when  the  washing 
of  napkins  cost  25  cents  a  hundred.  Now  it 
costs  55,  60,  and  75  cents.  Sugar  cost  6  cents 
a  pound  in  the  good  old  days  of  yore.     Now 
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the  restaurant  man  must  pay  25  and  30  cents. 
Eggs  that  were  40  cents  a  dozen  are  now  90 
cents.  Butter  has  risen  from  33  cents  to  78. 
All  classes  of  restaurant  aid  are  clamoring 
for  higher  wages — say  they  are  hungry.  One 
delegate  said  it  costs  a  first-class  restaurant 
12  cents  to  serve  a  customer  with  a  glass  of 
water  before  he  makes  an  order,  and  this 
seems  simply  an  iniquity  in  view  of  prohi- 
bition. Surely  there  can  not  be  a  movement 
on  foot  against  water.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  open  to  the  public-spirited  citi- 
zen solemnly  to  renounce  the  use  of  water, 
to  make  a  vow  against  all  internal  applica 
tions  of  water.  But  he  can  not  do  that  now. 
What,  then,  must  be  his  feelings  when  the 
waiter  hastens  to  his  table  with  an  unsolicited 
glass  of  the  deadly  liquid  and  heads  the  bill 
with  an  initial  entry-  of  12  cents. 

It  really  seems  as  though  something  must 
be  done.  Either  we  must  give  up  eating  or 
rearrange  our  diet.  Nowt  here  is  a  chance  for 
some  society  leader  to  win  notoriety  and 
laurels.  Let  her  start  a  "simple  life"  crusade 
and  prove  by  actual  demonstration  that  one 
can  live  quite  well  for  15  cents  a  meal.  Fot 
one  certainly  can.  We  are  so  inured  to 
luxuries  that  we  regard  them  as  necessities. 
It  is  the  fatal  sense  of  taste  that  lures  us  to 
our  ruin,  as  was  recently  well  set  forth  by 
a  drill  sergeant  who  explained  to  a  bunch  o\ 
raw  recruits  that  if  they  would  only  forget 
that  they  had  a  sense  of  taste  they  would  find 
that  their  path  through  army  life  was  much 
aided.  The  Scotch  crofter  lives  on  oatmeal 
and  practically  nothing  else,  and  we  all  know 
what  he  is  physically,  and  menially  he  is  not 
to  be  despised.  We  can  give  up  sugar  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  and  be  immeasurably  the 
better  for  it.  Ice-cream  and  candy  may  go 
by  the  board.  Under  all  circumstances  and 
in  any  quantity  they  are  poison.  A  great 
physician  said  recently  that  we  are  building 
up  a  generation  of  diabetics  by  our  sugar- 
eating  habits.  A  small  piece  of  cheese  or  a 
few  nuts  will  take  the  place  of  meat.  A  plate 
of  oatmeal  porridge,  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  a 
little  fruit  constitute  a  perfect  diet,  and  one 
that  may  be  continued  indefinitely.  A  few 
society  banquets  conducted  upon  these  lines 
might  work  wonders.  Here  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  some  enterprising  lady  who  wants 
to  get  her  picture  in  the  papers  and  to  go 
thundering  down  the  avenues  of  times — if  the 
metaphor  may  be  permitted — as  a  sort  of  hy- 
gienic and  economic  avatar. 


We    suspect    Secretary    Redfield    of    presi- 
dential  ambitions.      He   has   allowed   it  to   be 
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known  that  he  is  wearing  shoes  made  of 
sharkskin,  and  some  one  suggests  that  he 
have  his  feet  photographed  as  the  feet  of  a 
reformer  and  a  patriot.  We  do  not  know 
just  how  Mr.  Redfield  will  feel  about  this 
suggestion.  There  seems  to  be  something  a 
little  discriminatory  about  it,  a  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Redfield's  north  pole,  so  to  speak 
would  be  somewhat  more  of  a  strain  upon  pic- 
torial art.  But  election  posters  that  dis- 
played a  pair  of  colossal  feet — displayed  them 
colossally,  that  is  to  say — would  be  some- 
thing of  a  novelty.  It  might  catch  the  popu- 
lar vote,  which,  by  the  way,  is  caught  by  just 
such  things. 

But  in  all  seriousness  it  would  seem  that  we 
have  been  undervaluing  our  brother  shark 
He  has  his  little  peculiarities,  his  idiosyncra- 
cies,  even  his  crudities,  but  he  means  well, 
particularly  when  he  is  dead.  An  enthusiastic 
writer  in  the  New  York  Globe  represents  him 
as  a  veritable  department  store.  His  leather 
is  everything  that  can  be  desired.  You  can 
make  anything  of  it,  from  shoes  to  pocket- 
books.  Moreover,  the  shark  is  so  numerous 
in  a  manner  of  speaking.  The  ocean  is  full 
of  him.  A  shark  seven  feet  long  will  yield 
nine  square  feet  of  leather,  three  gallons  ol 
liver  oil,  and  125  pounds  of  ammonia  and 
phosphates.  With  a  few  little  sharks  staked 
out  in  the  back  lot  and  with  an  easily  ac- 
quired taste  for  liver  oil  one  might  defy  tne 
high  cost  of  living.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  shoes  can  be  made  out  of  nine  feet  of 
leather,  but  one  would  suppose  quite  a  num- 
ber, although  appearances  are  deceptive.  We 
heard  once  of  a  young  man  who  returned 
from  a  voyage  and  presented  his  sweetheart 
with  a  three- foot  alligator  skin.  He  explained 
that  if  he  could  only  have  caught  another 
alligator  he  would  have  had  a  pair  of  shoes 
made  for  her,  and  then  he  was  surprised  tc 
find  that  he  had  run  into  a  bank  of  icy  fog. 
Let  us  hope  that  Secretary  Redfield  is  not  so 
fidgetty  about  his  feet,  and  that  he  will  tell  us 
how  many  square  yards  of  sharkskin  it  takes 
to  cover  them.  As  Secretary  of  Commerce  he 
ought  to  be  above  these  little  reticences.  _His 
country   should   come   first. 

A  factory  has  been  opened  in  New  Yorh 
for  the  preparation  of  shark  leather.  Noth- 
ing but  a  supply  of  sharks  is  needed.  There 
are  millions  of  them  in  the  ocean  and  they 
must  be  persuaded  to  leave  it.  The  shark  is 
self-sustaining.  He  needs  no  artificial  pas- 
tures, no  corrals,  nor  stockyards.  He  sup- 
ports himself  with  dignity  and  independence. 
His  merits  have  been  too  long  overlooked. 
In  a  sense  he  may  be  said  to  be  board  and 
lodging,  laundry  and  medicine.  And  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  any  one  could  make  a 
corner  in  sharks,  or  hoard  sharks,  or  limit 
the  output  of  sharks.  Says  the  writer  in  tIil- 
Globe  : 

"Enjoying  the  friendship  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Redfield,  he  has  been 
content  to  follow  their  advice,  building  slowly 
but  surely,  with  none  of  the  mad  fire  raging 
in  his  soul  that  moves  impatient  men  to  the 
gold  heaps  of  the  world." 

This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  manufacturer 
of  the  leather  and  not  to  the  shark.  The 
article  then  continues  in  a  strain  of  poetic 
afflatus,  but  of  dubious  meaning: 

"Perhaps  ocean  leather  is  destined  to  give 
the  world  an  exhibition  of  management  and 
a  disclosure  of  purpose  as  beautiful  and  in- 
spiring as  the  leather  it  has  developed  Safe- 
guarded by  simple,  old-fashioned  ideals  of  in- 
tegrity, resisting  every  temptation  to  release 
control  to  the  captains  of  wealth,  it  has  al- 
ready won  the  confidence  of  men  hard  to  con- 
vince, demonstrating,  through  three  years  of 
patient  and  persistent  effort,  its  right  to  the 
respect  and  support  of  such  men  as  Roosevelt 
and  Redfield." 

This  just  shows  how  none  of  God's  crea- 
tures can  be  wholly  bad.  We  look  with  re- 
newed interest  upon  the  prohibitionist  and  the 
reformer.  Possibly  they,  too,  might  furnish 
an  unsuspected  quantity  of  ammonia  and 
phosphates,  while  their  impenetrable  hides 
should  offer  the  brightest  of  prospects  to  the 
shoemaker. 


DOGS  IN  PROVERBS. 


As  one  traces  the  proverbial  comments  on 
dogs  through  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the 
centuries  their  similarity  is  most  impressive. 
For  example,  the  Latins  told  one  another  to 
"Beware  of  a  silent  dog  and  still  waters," 
concluded  that  "Dumb  dogs  and  still  waters 
are  dangerous,"  and  characterized  an  in- 
sidious traducer  as  "A  dog  that  bites  silently." 

The  Russians,  who  were  only  slightly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Latin  races,  say  that  "Dogs 
bark  and  the  wind  carries  it  away,"  but  the 
French,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  English, 
who  have  inherited  more  than  they  wish  to 
acknowledge  from  ancient  Rome,  all  agree 
that  "barking  dogs  do  not  bite,"  and  we  have 
also  in  English  the  warning  "to  have  a  care 
for  a  silent  dog  and  still  water,"  which  is 
clearly  a  free  translation  of  the  Latin  original. 

The  French  tell  us  that  "there  are  good 
dogs  of  all  sizes,"  but  this  has  not  prevented 
them  from  discovering  that  there  are  dog 
haters  who  will  stop  at  no  villainy  to  satisfy 
their   grudge.      Thus   "a   man    who   wants   to 


drown  his  dog  says  it  is  mad."  France  is  so 
near  England  that,  this  saying  crossed  the 
Channel  and  became  acclimated  in  spite  of 
the  fondness  of  a  nation  of  animal  lovers  for 
one  of  their  best  friends. 

But  the  saying  did  not  originate  in  France. 
It  goes  back  to  the  Romans,  who  say  that 
"whoso  is  desirous  of  beating  a  dog  will 
readily  find  a  stick."  The  Italians  inherited 
it  from  the  Romans.  When  it  got  to  Denmark 
it  took  this  form  :  "He  who  wants  to  hang 
a  dog  is  sure  to  find  a  rope,"  or  "to  say  that 
the  dog  bites  the  sheep."  And  the  Germans 
say  that  "when  a  man  will  throw  at  a  dog 
he  will  soon  find  a  stone."  The  Germans  also 
say,  very  characteristically,  "a  bashful  dog 
never  fattens." 

As  one  proceeds  into  Asia  he  finds  conflict- 
ing views  about  dogs.  The  Tami  1  s,  o  f 
southern  India,  whose  shins  are  an  easy  mark 
for  sharp  teeth,  say  that  "on  finding  a  stone 
we  sec  no  dog  and  on  seeing  a  dog  we  find  no 
stone,"  as  though  a  dog  existed  only  to  be 
stoned.  A  little  further  east,  in  China,  we 
find  that  "dogs  have  more  good  in  them  than 
men  think  they  have,"  a  saying  that  could  not 
have  become  imbedded  in  the  proverbial  wis- 
dom of  any  but  a  kindly  race  with  a  friendly 
feeling  for  all  created  things.  And  the  Chi- 
nese also  say  that  "a  dog  has  no  aversion  to 
a  poor  family,"  as  well  as  "a  dog  understands 
his  master's  nod." 

Fisher  Ames,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
Revolutionary  heroes,  once  remarked  that  a 
dog  is  a  better  friend  than  a  human  being. 
"For,"  said  he,  "the  dog  will  be  at  your  feet, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  respond  to  your 
mood,  while  a  human  being  will  go  off  in  a 
huff  if  you  do  not  respond  to  his  mood." 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave,  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  boy  was  presented  with  some  young 
guinea  pigs  by  his  father's  friend.  "Well, 
Robbie,  how  are  the  guinea  pigs  getting  on; 
are  they  in  good  shape?"  "They  are  just  the 
same  shape,   only  bigger." 


A  boy  of  eight  was  dining  with  his  father 
at  a.  hotel  where  the  manners  of  the  guests 
were  not  remarkable  for  their  elegance.  Soon 
after  they  had  seated  themselves  at  the  table, 
the  youngster  piped  up  with,  "Daddy,  why  do 
all  the  men  say  'whoop'  to  their  soup?" 


In  Canada  they  are  telling  this  story  about 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Some  one  was  compli- 
menting him  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  set  up 
his  own  bachelor  establishment  in  London. 
"Yes,"  said  the  prince,  "it's  been  quite  dull  at 
home  in  the  evening.  Father  and  mother 
always  read,  and  sister  Mary  knits." 


Two  Irishmen  died  and  (because  of  the  lives 
they  led)  one  went  to  heaven  and  the  other  in 
the  opposite  direction.  About  three  days  after 
their  departure  Mike,  worried  as  to  the  con- 
dition his  friend  might  be  in,  called  down: 
"What  2re  ye  doing,  Pat?"  "I'm  shovelin' 
coal."  "Do  ye  worruk  hard  ?"  "Not  very. 
We  have  shifts.  I  worruk  only  about  three 
hours  every  day.  What  are  ye  doin'?"  "Faith, 
an1  I'm  sweeping  off  the  golden  stairs."  "Do 
you  worruk  hard  ?"  "Yis,  very  hard.  About 
eighteen  hours  a  day.  We're  very  short- 
handed  here." 


Cool  as  an  iceberg  is  a  certain  old  boat- 
man, and  it  is  doubtful  if  an  earthquake  would 
startle  him.  One  day,  using  his  oar  as  a  punt 
pole,  he  was  just  pushing  off  with  a  boatload 
of  trippers  when  a  timid  young  lady  remarked 
that  she  hoped  there  was  no  danger.  "No 
miss,"  said  the  boatman,  "there  aint  nothin' 
to  be  afeered  of  when  I'm  aboard.  Twenty- 
odd  years  I've  sailed  this  boat,  and  never 
had  an  accident  but  once,  and  that  wasn't 
serious.  Ye  see,  I  wor  just  shovin'  off 
in  this  very  boat  when  the  oar  broke 
and    I    lost    it.     Five    years    ago    that    wor, 


and  I've  never  seen  that  oar  again  from  that 

day  to "     At  that  moment  the  oar  he  was 

using  slipped  to  the  bottom,  and  the  boatman 
fell  overboard  with  a  splash.  When  he 
scrabled  into  the  boat  again  he  was  the  coolest 
individual  aboard.  "It  just  struck  me,"  he 
said,  coolly,  "to  have  another  look  for  that 
there  oar,  but  I  don't  seen  nowt  of  it." 


Walking  through  the  village  street  one  day 
the  widowed  Lady  Bountiful  met  an  old  farm 
worker  on  his  way  to  work.  Her  greeting 
went  unnoticed.  "Stubbs,"  said  she,  indig- 
nantly, to  the  old  man,  "you  might  at  least 
raise  your  hat  to  me!"  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
m'lady,"  was  the  reply,  "but  my  poor  wife 
aint  been  dead  more'n  two  weeks,  and  I  aint 
started  lookin'  at  the  wimmen  yet." 


A  missioncr  was  calling  upon  a  dear  old 
lady,  one  of  the  "pillars"  of  the  church  to 
which  she  belonged.  As  he  looked  upon  her 
sweet,  placid  countenance,  bearing  few  tokens 
of  her  ninety-two  years  of  earthly  pilgrimage, 
he  was  moved  to  ask  her :  "My  good  woman, 
what  has  been  the  chief  source  of  your 
strength  and  sustenance  during  all  these  years 
— the  real  basis  of  your  unusual  vigor  of  mind 
and  body  ?"  The  old  lady  thought  a  moment ; 
then,  lifting  her  eyes,  dim  with  age,  yet 
kindling  with  sweet  memories  of  the  past,  an- 
swered :  "Why,  breakfast  and  dinner  and 
tea." 


A  recent  note  on  Admiral  Sir  Montague  E. 
Browning,  who  succeeded  in  passing  his  father's 
relative  rank  in  the  British  army,  recalls  a 
story  told  of  him  when  commanding  a  battle- 
ship. A  "hard  bargain"  was  brought  before 
Captain  Browning,  charged  with  having 
broken  his  leave  for  more  than  100  hours. 
The  evidence  being  heard,  the  captain  asked 
the  defaulter :  "Have  you  anything  to  say  in 
your  defense?"  "Nothing,  sir,"  came  the  re- 
ply, "except  to  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine 
— Shakespeare."  "Ninety  days'  detention  with- 
out the  option  of  a  fine — Browning,"  was  the 
ready  if  unpleasant  rejoinder. 


An  Irish  political  candidate  who  felt  sure 
that  a  certain  elector  was  against  him  was 
surprised  to   have   that   elector  call   and   an- 


COMBINED  STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 
HEAD  OFFICE  AND  BRANCHES 

BANK   OF   ITALY 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL  TRUST 

HEAD  OFFICE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

December  30,  1919 

RESOURCES 

First  Mortgage  Loans  on  Real  Estate $32,701,622.50 

Other  Loans  and  Discounts 42,035,712.72 

Bankers'  Acceptances    976,020.16  $  75,713,355.38 

United  States  Bonds  and  Certificates  of  Indebtedness $19,535,020.14 

State,    County   and    Municipal  Bonds 7,820,238.21 

Other  Bonds 6.275,622.42       33,630,880.77 

Stock  in  Federal   Reserve  Bank 225,000.00 

Cash  and  Exchanges.... $  7,522,574.30 

Due  from  Federal    Reserve   Bank 6.023,300.74 

Due  from   Other   Banks 7,036,499.36 

TOTAL  CASH  AND  DUE  FROM  BANKS 20,582,374.40 

Banking  Premises,  Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 4,091,087.42 

Other    Real    Estate    Owned 333,662.61 

Customers'  Liability  under  Letters  of  Credit  and  Acceptances 1,538,254.20 

Interest  Earned  But  Not  Collected 782,898.40 

Other  Resources 1,003,187.12 

Total  Resources $137,900,700.30 

LIABILITIES 

DEPOSITS $127,258,625.92 

-Capital    Paid    In $  6,000,000.00 

Surplus   1,500,000.00 

fUndivided    Profits    1,000,000.00 

TOTAL  CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 8,500,000.00 

Dividends  Unpaid 301,300.34 

Discount    Collected,    But    Not    Earned 157,918.21 

Reserved  for  Taxes  and  Interest  Accrued 89,850.63 

Letters  of  Credit,  Acceptances  and  Time  Drafts 1,593,004.20 

Employees  Pension  Fund  (carried  on  books  at) 1,00 

Total    Liabilities $137,900,700.30 

•Paid  in  Capital  will  be  increased  to  $7,000,000  on  March  14,  1920. 

fAn    extra    dividend    of    $7.50    per    share    was    paid    out    of    Undivided    Profits    July    2,     1919. 
All    charge-offs,    expenses    and    interest    payable    to    end    of    year    have    been    deducted    in    above 

statement. 
A.     P.     Giannini     and    W.     R.     Williams,    being    separately    duly    sworn     each     for    himself, 
says    that    said    A.    P.    Giannini    is    President    and    that    said    W.     R.    Williams    is    Cashier    of 
the    Bank    of    Italy,    the    Corporation    above    mentioned,    and    that    every    statement    contained 
herein    is  true  of  his  own  knowledge  and   belief. 

A.   P.   GIANNINI, 
W.   R,    WILLIAMS. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1919. 
THOMAS.    S.    BURNES,    Notary   Public. 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  GROWTH 

As  Shown  by  a  Comparative  Statement  of  Our  Resources 

December  31, 1904 T S285.436  97 

December   31,    1906 $1 .  899 ,947.28 

December  31,  1908 $2,574,004.90 

December  3 1,1910 $6,539,861.49 

December  31,  1912 $11,228,814.56 

December  31,  1914 $18,030,401.59 

December  31,   1916 $39  ,  805  ,  995 ,  24 

December  31,  1918 $9  3,5  4  6,  16  1.5  0 

DECEMBER  30,   1919   $137,900,700.30 

NTTviuirD  nc  niri>r.ciTr.Dc;S  December  31, 1918,  161,626 
NUMBER  OF  DEPOSITORS  j  December  30, 1919,  189,511 

Savings  Deposits  Made  On  or  Before  January  10,  1920,  Will  Earn  Interest  from  January  1,  1920. 


nounce  that  he  would  support  him  to  the 
limit.  "Whin  the  other  day  ye  called  at  my 
place  and  stood  by  the  pigsty  and  talked  for 
half  an  hour,  ye  didn't  budge  me  an  inch," 
said  his  visitor.  "But  after  ye'd  gone  away, 
I  got  to  thinkin'  how  ye  reached  yer  hand 
over  the  rail  and  scratched  the  pig's  back 
till  he  lay  down  wid  the  pleasure  of  it.  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  whin  a  man  was  so 
sociable  as  that  wid  a  poor  fellow-crathure 
I  wasn't  the  bhoy  to  vote  agin  him." 


On  the  Bassan  docks  at  Bordeaux,  France, 
an  old-time  sergeant  of  a  negro  regiment 
was  having  trouble  with  a  detail  of  men  of 
his  own  race,  who  seemed  inclined  to  loaf  on 
their  work  in  loading  box-cars  with  provisions 
for  the  army  of  occupation.  Addressing  one 
negro  who  was  especially  lazy,  he  exclaimed: 
"Come  on,  you,  git  to  work,  dar!"  "Shucks, 
sergeant,"  replied  the  lazy  one.  "Ah  'listed 
foh  de  wah,  an'  hit's  ovah."  "Yo"  all's  a 
durn  fool,"  the  sergeant  yelled.  "Yo'  listed 
foh  de  wah.  Y-a-s-s !  An'  also  foh  de  dura- 
tion of  de  wah.  Now,  nigger,  de  wah  hit's 
ovah,  but  de  duration,  hit's  jes'  done  begun." 


"No  one,"  says  a  Louisville  man,  "can 
more  effectually  take  the  wind  out  of  a  fel- 
low's sails  than  an  old-time,  leisurely  Ken- 
tuckian.  After  fifteen  years'  absence,  during 
which  I  had  graduated  at  a  university,  got  my 
name  in  the  papers  a  few  times,  and  bought 
many  articles  of  fine  raiment,  I  went  to  the 
little  town  in  Kentucky  where  I  had  been  a 
'poor  but  ambitious  youth.'  Now  it  was  my 
expectation  that  a  reception  committee  would 
be  on  hand  to  greet  me,  but  nothing  of  the 
sort  happened.  Observing  the  grandeur  of 
my  clothes,  however,  and  my  general  prosT 
perous  air,  my  old  acquaintances  came 
around  and  shook  hands  quite  cordially,  all 
except  old  Henry  Miles,  who  kept  the  general 
store.  Old  Henry  sat  back  of  the  stove, 
handy  to  the  sawdust  box.  He  seemed  not 
to  notice  me  in  the  least.  I  was  piqued — 
angry,  in  fact.  I  walked  up  to  the  old  chap 
and  stood  right  in  front  of  him,  so  that  he 
could  not  fail  to  see  me  in  all  my  glory. 
Slowly,  casually,  old  Henry  looked  up  from 
under  the  flap  of  his  old  white  hat,  and  re- 
marked :  'Clarence,  you  have  been  away 
somewhere,  haven't  you?'" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Investigation  a  la  Mode. 
Taffy   was  a   Profiteer, 

Taffy   was  a  thief, 
Taffy  went  to  Wall  Street 

And  raised  the  price  of  beef. 
I    went    to    Washington, 

Taffy,  in  New  York, 
Went    again  to    Wall    Street 

And  raised  the  price  of  pork. 
I  started  to  investigate 

This  Taffy  and  his  ilk, 
But  Taffy  stayed  in  Wall  Street 

And    raised  the   price  of  milk. 
I  went  to  Wall  Street 

To  beard  him  in  his  lair 
But  Taffy  handed  me  a  tip 

And  I'm  a  millionaire. 
— Malcolm  LaPrade,  in  New  York  Post. 


Made  in  the  Time  of  Drought. 

Apologies  to  W.  E.  Henley. 
Flagons  that  foamed  before   us 

In  some  oak-paneled  grill; 
A  quartette's  minor  chorus; 

A  keller's  noonday  chill, 

All  calm  and  dark  and  still; 
Waiters  that  flit  like  ghosts; 
Bright   glasses,  brighter  toasts; 
An  oat-straw's  questing  dips; 

A    julep's    ferneries; 
Brandy  that  stings  and  whips — 

To  live,  I  think  of  these! 

The  Ritz,  with  none  to  bore  us; 

A  cocktail's  tingling  thrill 
That  starts  at  the  pylorus 

And  ends — ah,  where  you  will! 

A  taproom's  stepworn  sill; 
Rubicund,  smiling  hosts; 
Some  one's  inebriate  boasts; 
Slugs  and  three-finger  nips; 

Pretzels   and    Edam  cheese 
Munched  between  amber  sips — 

To  live,  I  think  of  these! 

Things  we  took  to  restore  us; 

The  Black  Cat,  the  Red  Mill; 
Hebe  dancing  to  pour  us, 

Waiting  our  nod  to  fill; 

The  Club— its  monthly  bill; 
Comradely  street-lamp  posts; 
Claret-accompanied    roasts; 
Milk  punches,  sherry  flips, 

Bronxes  and  daiquiris; 
Tall  steins  and  orange  pips — 

To  live,  I  think  of  these! 


Gray  mugs  and  silver  drips. 
A  gay  bartender's  quips, 

The  shaker's  mysteries; 
Red  wine  and  redder  lips — 

To  live,  I  think  of  these! 
— F.  Gregory  Hartswick. 


The  Scapegoat. 
Some  have  name  and  some  have  fame, 

Because  they're  on  the   level. 
And  some   have  shame  and   some  have  blame, 

And  charge  it  to   the  devil. 

— Tennyson  J.  Daft,  in  Kansas  City  Star. 


Three  Baths  in  Syria. 

The  Jericho  region  is  supplied  with  three 
kinds  of  water,  and  this  prodigality,  coupled 
with  the  historic  fame  of  the  Jordan  Valley, 
has  furnished  a  regular  formula  of  bathing 
for  pilgrims  to  this  hot  depression,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Of  course,  every  tourist  has  to  bathe  in  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  it  is  the  thing  to  do  (writes  May- 
nard  O.  Williams  in  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine).  Lucky  is  the  man  whose  skin 
does  not  crack  in  the  heat  of  the  valley,  for 
Dead  Sea  water  on  a  cracked  skin  or  the 
film  of  the  eye  reminds  one  of  boiling  oil 
and  the   Spanish  inquisition. 

Having  performed  the  necessary  rite  and 
dutifully  completed  an  experience  which  can 
be  recorded  in  the  diary  of  the  trip,  the  poor 
pilgrim,  laved  with  a  tenacious  fluid  that 
seems  to  be  composed  of  salt,  kerosene,  and 
lye,  drives  off  to  the  Jordan  and  seeks  relief 
in  the  muddy  water  of  that  river.  Then,  as 
night  rapidly  settles  in  the  deepest  wrinkle  on 
the  face  of  Mother  Earth,  the  tired  traveler 
rides  between  the  miserable  hovels  which  con- 
stitute modern  Jericho  and  dismounts  at  the 
Sultan's  Spring,  once  sweetened  by  Elisha. 

Here  the  water  is  collected  in  a  large  pool, 
both  cold  and  clear,  and  few,  indeed,  resist 
the  temptation  to  plunge  into  it  and  remove 
forever  any  lingering  signs  of  the  holy  but 
muddy  waters  of  the  Jordan. 

Monocles  are  now  being  worn  by  the 
students  of  industrial  journalism  at  the  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College,  their  aim  being 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  persons  in 
other  departments.  When  they  decided  upon 
this  step  at  a  recent  meeting  monocles  were 
chosen  rather  than  other  badges  of  superiority 
because  they  were  "suitable  for  both  men  and 
women." 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Price  Maule  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Jane,  to  Lieutenant 
George  Willcox  Mclver,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.  Miss 
Maule's  home  is  in  Philadelphia.  Lieutenant  Mc- 
lver is  a  grandson  of  the  late  Colonel  W.  R. 
Smedberg. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Mary  Armsby,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Armsby,  and  Mr.  Ralph 
Palmer,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Palmer,  was 
solemnized  Tuesday  evening  in  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ross  Valley,  Rev.  Charles  Deems  of- 
ficiating. The  bride  was  attended  by  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Hardie  as  matron  of  honor,  Miss  Catherine  Pitt- 
man  and  Miss  Constance  Quinby  of  New  York  as 
bridesmaids,  and  by  little  Miss  Suzanne  Carey  as 
flower  girl.  Mr.  Elliott  Johnson  was  the  best  man 
and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Lloyd  Hardie,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Ballardie,  Mr.  Mercer  Runyon,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Allen.      Mr.    and    Mrs.    Palmer   will    reside  in   San 
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Francisco  until  their  new  home  in  Ross  is  ready 
for  their  occupancy. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Magee  entertained  at  a  dinner  last 
Thursday  at  the  family  home  in  Fruitvale,  when 
she  had  as  her  guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Har- 
vey Eentley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Magee,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Magee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Magee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Eentley,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Eentley,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Eentley,  Miss  Katherine  Eentley.  Miss  Margaret 
Bentley,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss  Florence  Bent- 
ley.  Mr.  Walter  Hush,  Mr.  Richard  Magee,  Mr. 
William  Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  Harry  Magee,  Mr.  John 
Magee,  and  Mr.  Tom  Magee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Field  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Thursday  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf  and 
Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Marshall  Wellborn 
of  Los  Angeles.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Hooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hooper,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Covington  Pringle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander   Cuthbertson,    and    Captain   Negre. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett  held  open  house  last 
Thursday  in  Burlingame.  Among  her  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Lent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Drum,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    Newhall,    Mr.    and 


Mrs.  George  Cadwalader,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss 
Hill,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Crocker,  Major  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Mrs.  William 
Tevis,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs.  Frank  John- 
son, and  Miss  Jennie  Hooker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  entertained  a 
week-end  party  at  their  ranch  in  Rutherford,  their 
guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Smith,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jack- 
ling,  Mrs.  William  Porter,  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt  entertained  a  dinner 
party  last  Thursday  at  their  home  on  California 
Street,  their  guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Foote,  Jr.,  and  Major 
Bertram  Cadwalader. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  were  dinner  hosts 
Saturday,  when  they  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Deering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Mullgardt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Davis,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph   Whiting. 

Dr.  Stanley  Stillman  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday 
in  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Walter  Sutliff  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Louis  Parrott  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  in  the  Palm  Court  of  the  Palace. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  gave  a  luncheon  last  Satur- 
day at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in  honor  of  Miss 
Helene  de  Latour.  Others  present  were  Miss  Ger- 
trude Martin,  Miss  Eleanor  Martin.  Miss  Gertrude 
Murphy,  Miss  Margaret  Kelly,  Miss  Francesca 
Deering,  Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Alice 
Moffitt,  Miss  Josephine  Drown,  Miss  Frances  Ames, 
Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Katherine  Vail,  and  Miss 
Marie  Welch. 

Miss  Katherine  Bentley  entertained  at  a  dinner- 
dance  last  Saturday  in  honor  of  Miss  Frances 
Lent.  Others  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Lent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bentley,  Miss  Newell 
Bull,  Miss  Frances  Revett.  Miss  Barbara  Sesnon, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee, 
Miss  Katherine  Stoney,  Mr.  Alpheus  Bull.  Mr. 
Owen  Thompson,  Mr.  Carlton  Bryan,  Mr.  Kenneth 
High,  Mr.  Henry  Carton,  and  Mr.  George  War- 
wick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gantz  gave  a  week-end 
party  at  their  ranch  at  Fullerton,  when  they  enter- 
tained Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Erskine  Brush,  Miss  Dorothy  Fithian,  Miss  Esther 
Hammond,  Miss  Laura  Kaime,  Mr.  Douglas  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  William  Kuhn,  Mr.  Deering  Davis,  and 
Mr.   Harvey  Jackson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  were  dinner  hosts 
last  Friday  at  their  Broadway  home  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Langton.  Their  other  guest; 
were  Miss  Gertrude  Creswell.  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood.  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker. 
Mr.  Marshall  Madison,  Mr.  James  Kuhn,  Mr.  Orel 
Goldarcena,  Major  Harry  Creswell,  Mr.  Bliss 
Rucker,  and  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antoine  Borel  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday    in  the    Palace   Hotel. 

Mr.  William  Sherwood  and  Mr.  John  Breeden 
were  dinner  hosts  last  Monday  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel.  Mrs.  William  Sherwood  and  Mrs.  Butler 
Breeden  chaperoned  the  part;-,  whose  other  mem- 
bers were  Miss  Marie  Welch,  Miss  Eleanor  Welty, 
Miss  Dolly  Kuhn.  Miss  Edith  von  Rhein,  Miss 
Frances  Ames,  Mr.  Charles  Noble,  Mr.  Walter 
Crimmins.  and  Mr.  Walter  Hedges. 

The  Gaiety  Club,  which  was  organized  many 
years  ago,  has  been  revived  this  winter  and  the 
annual  ball  will  be  held  January  23d  at  the  Broad- 
way residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood. 

Mrs.  Felix  Smith  was  a  tea  hostess  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Filbert  Street,  when  she 
entertained  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Mrs.  Alan  Van 
Fleet,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hawkins,  Miss  Helen  Wallach, 
Miss  Henrietta  Harrison  Smith,  Miss  Cora  Smith, 
Miss  Mary  Gorgas,  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler,  and 
Miss   Catherine  Wheeler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall  entertained  at  a 
house  party  at  Bolinas  over  the  week-end. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  gave  a  dinner  last  week  at 
her  home  on  Washington  Street  in  honor  of  Sena- 
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tor  James  Phelan.  Covers  were  placed  besides  for 
Admiral  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Jayne,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Fay,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Murphy.  Miss  Florence  Mullin,  Miss  Frances 
Jolliffe,  Miss  Gladys  Sullivan,  Miss  Ada  Sullivan, 
Mr.  Richard  Burke,  Mr.  Enrique  Grau,  Mr.  Noel 
Sullivan,  Mr.  William  Burke,  Mr.  Clarence  Mc- 
Kinstry,  and  Colonel  Robert  Noble. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Rosenstock  and  Mrs.  Robert  Nuttall 
were  luncheon  hosts  last  Tuesday  at  the  Town  and 
Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  T.  N.  Roessie  of 
New  York.  Bidden  to  meet  the  visitor  were  Mrs. 
Bowie  Detrick,  Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle,  Mrs. 
Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Ethel  Hager,  Mrs.  Charles 
Gove,  Mrs.  Warren  Clark.  Mrs.  Andrew  Mc- 
Carthy, and  Mrs.  T.  T.  Dargie. 

Miss  Adelaide  Sutro  gave  a  dinner  recently  at 
the  Alfred  Sutro  home  on  Jackson  Street.  Those 
who  accepted  her  hospitality  were  Miss  Eleanor 
Morgan,  Miss  Florence  Russell.  Miss  Margaret 
Lee,  Miss  Dorothy  Meyer,  Miss  Jean  Howard,  Mr. 
Breck  McAllister,  Mr.  John  Mase.  Mr.  Burbank 
Somers,  Mr.  Alan  Drum,  Mr.  Gordon  Hitchcock, 
and    Mr.    Marshall   Hale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Merrill  entertained  at 
dinner  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  Thursday  in  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Clark  of  New  York. 
Covers  were  laid  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Magee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bent- 
ley, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover,  President  and 
Mrs.  David  Barrows,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  Wilbur, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Gregory.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Merritt,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Warren  Olney. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  McDuffie,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick    Bradley. 

Dr.  Harry  Tevis  gave  a  dinner  last  Tuesday  at 
the  Palace  Hotel.  His  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Mendell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt. 
Mrs.  Blanding  Coleman,  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon, 
Miss  Fannie  Friedlander,  Miss  May  Friedlander, 
Colonel  Robert  Noble.  Mr.  Frank  Peterson,  and  Mr. 
Alan   Wright. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hans  Barkan  gave  a  reception 
last  Thursday  at  their  home  on  Laguna  Street. 
Mrs.  Adolph  Barkan.  Mrs.  Fritz  Barkan,  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Eloesser,  and  Mrs.  Chester  Moore  assisted  in 
receiving.  Some  of  the  guests  were  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Franklin.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Willcutt. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kasper  Pischel,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Fletcher,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Boardman,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Weil,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Naff- 
ziger. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
for  Mrs.  Francis  Langton.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman, 
Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Evelyn  Poett.  Miss  Helen 
St.  Goar.  Miss  Helen  Foster,  and  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Winslow. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Monday  at  the  St.  Francis,  having  as  her  guests 
Mrs.  Richard  Heiman,  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker.  Mrs. 
Nion  Tucker,  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann,  Mrs.  William 
Roth,  and  Miss  Helen  Garritt. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at 
the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Mr.  Homer  Curran  gave  a  dinner  Monday  night 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  having  among 
her  guests  Miss  Betty  and  Miss  Doris  Schmieden, 
Miss  Evelyn  Poett.  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hendrickson,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson. 

Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  entertained  at  luncheon 
on  Friday,  complimenting  Mrs.  Dario  Orena  of 
Santa  Barbara. 


Mrs.  Grace  Manners  Brougham  will  give  an 
address  on  "Americanism"  at  the  Woman's 
Athletic  Club  on  Friday,  January  9th,  at  8  p. 
m.  Mrs.  Brougham,  sister  of  Guy  Manners, 
author  and  economist,  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  European  political  economy,  and 
has  inaugurated  a  campaign  of  education  in- 
culcating the  principles  of  American  democ- 
racy. 

*»—■ 

During  a  race-meeting  at  San  Sebastian 
word  was  brought  to  the  King  of  Spain  that 
one  of  the  German  ocean-going  submarines, 
which  had  been  interned  at  Cadiz,  had  put  to 
sea.  White  with  anger,  he  left  the  course  at 
once  and  sent  for  the  ambasasdor,  who  coolly 
admitted  the  truth  of  what  his  questioner  de- 
scribed as  "an  impossible  story."  "But  your 
officers  gave  their  word,"  protested  the  king. 
"In  Germany,"  said  Von  Ratibor,  smiling,  "the 
simple  word  is  nothing.  It  is  only  the  word 
of  honor  that  counts."  "In  Spain,"  retorted 
King  Alfonso,  "we  have  just  our  word,  and 
when  we  have  given  it  we  keep  it."  "May  I 
remind  you,  sire,  that  I  am  Germany's  ambas- 
sador?" said  the  prince,  frigidly.  For  answer 
the  king  turned  abrutly  and  left  the  apart- 
ment- 


The  total  number  of  women  working  on 
railroads  on  July  1st  was  82,294,  most  of  them 
in  clerical  positions,  compared  with  86,519  on 
April  1st  and  99,709  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 


A  company  has  been  formed  in  Denmark 
to  make  fuel  bricks  of  heather,  which  has  a 
greater  fuel  value  than  peat. 


A  LADY  would  like  to  recom- 
mend her  English  companion, 
who  would  be  glad  to  give  her 
services  in  any  capacity  in  re- 
turn for  her  expenses  to  England 
or  New  York.  Address  (tH.," 
Argonaut  office. 


BA     /"**    1£"      f     From  a  wonderful  auccess- 
•"■   *—   XV     •  fultour. 

CHARLES  SEIGER 

and 
The  Palace  Hotel  Orchestra 

will  be  the 

ROSE  ROOM  ATTRACTION 

Beginning  Dec.  29th 
EVA  CLARK,  soprano 

and 

EDNA  MALONE 
Additional  f-atures  of  each  evening's  dansants 

PALACE  HOTEL 

Management  of 
HALSEY  E.  MANWAR1NG 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.   Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  i  CALIFORNIA 


St.  Francis 


One  of  the  world's  great  hotels 

San  Francisco,  California 

Faiin£  Vcisa  Squart 

In  the  center  of  the  city's  life  and  color. 

THOS.  J.  COLEMAN.  Manager. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


A  New  Poem  by  Burns. 
lit  is  seldom  in  these  days  that  a  hitherto  un- 
published poem  of  Burns  comes  to  light.  But 
Mrs.  John  Moffat,  St.  Andrew'*,  is  the  possessor 
of  such.  It  was  copied  by  Mrs.  Moffat's  grand- 
father, the  late  Sir  Edward  Sanderson,  well  nigh 
100  years  ago.  The  verses  are  prefaced  with  the 
following  words:  "Composed  by  Robert  Burns, 
and  presented  to  the  nobleman  add  ressed  upon 
beWig  called  up  from  the  servants'  hall  (where  he 
had  been  sent  to  dine  with  them)  to  add  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  company,  along  with  which 
company  he  had  been  asked  to  go  on  an  excursion 
to  Bass  Rock.  On  presenting  which  he  put  on  his 
hat,  turned,  on  his  heel,  and  retired."  The  verses 
are  as  follows  and  have  been  published  by  the 
Calgary  Herald.) 

My  lord,  I  would  not  fill  your  chair, 

Tho*  ye  be  proudest  noble's  heir. 

I  come  this  night  to  join  your  feast 

As  equal  of  the  best  at  least: 

"Ti5  true  that  cash  with  me  is  scant, 

And  titles  trifles  that  1  want. 

The   king   has   never   made   me    kneel 

To  stamp  my  manhood  with  his  seal. 

But  what  of  that?     The  King  on  high 

Who  took  less  pains  with  you  than  I, 

Has  filled  my  bosom  and  my  mind 

With  something  better  of  its  kind 

Than  your  broad  acres,  something  which 

I   can   not  well   translate  to   speech. 

But  by  its  impulse  I  can  know 

'Tis  deeds,  not  birth,  that  makes  men  low. 

Your  rank,  my  lord,  is  but  a  loan! 

But  mine,  thank  heaven,  is  all  my  own! 

A  peasant,  'tis  my  pride  to  be; 

Look  round  and  round  your  hall  and  see 

Who  boasts  of  higher  pedigree! 

I  was  not  fit,  it  seems,  to  dine 

With   these   fox-hunting  heroes  fine. 

But  only  came  to  bandy  jests 

Among  your  lordship's  hopeful  guests. 

There  must  be  here  some  sad  mistake, 

I  would  not  play   for  such  a  stake — 

Be  a  buffoon  for  drink  and  meat. 

And  a  poor  earlie's  tax-paid  seat! 

No,  die,  my  heart,  ere  such  a  shame 

Descends  on  Robert  Burns*  name. 


Teacher — Now,  Robert,  what  plants  flourish 
in  excessive  heat  ?  Bobby — Ice  plants. — Wis- 
consin Sentinel. 


|  Next  Time 

— have  tea  | 

|  Hotel  Whitcomb  | 

g  Civic  Center  g 

g  Every  afternoon,  delicious  tea  is  served  in  W 
g  the  Sun  Lounge.  After  shopping,  or  mati-  g 
g   nee,  drop  in — you'll  enjoy  it  immensely.    W 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grnde  Service" 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustin  Macdonald  have  returned 
from  Del  Monte,  where  they  chaperoned  a  party 
of  the  debutantes  over  the  week-end.  Those  pres- 
ent included  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Mora  Mac 
donald,  Miss  Claire  Knight,  Miss  Helen  Foster, 
Miss  Therese  Williams,  Mr.  Clarence  Williams, 
Mr.  Elliott  McAllister,  Mr.  William  Selby,  Mr. 
Havemeyer  Detrick,   and   Mr.   George   Hooper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Schuyler  and  Miss  Agnes 
Shreve  have  returned  from  New  York  and  have 
joined  Mrs.  George  Shreve  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Stock- 
ton at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Smith  have  returned 
from  Woodwise,  where  they  were  house  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  McBryde. 

Mr.  Francis  Langton  left  the  first  of  the  week 
for  Portland.  Mrs.  Langton  will  remain  in  San 
Francisco  until  the  15th  of  January  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Miller. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  will  leave  for  New  York 
next  week  to   be   gone   indefinitely. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs. 
Hunt  Thompson  in  Washington,  will  return  to 
San    Francisco   within    a   few   days. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy  will  spend  the  rest  of  the 
winter  at  the    Hotel    St.    Regis   in   New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  and  Miss 
Evelyn  Cunningham  have  returned  from  a  visit 
10    Santa    Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  and  Miss  Amanda 
McNear  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

Mrs.  E.  Mejia  will  leave  today  for  Salvador  for 
a  sojourn  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  have  re- 
turned from  a  trip  through  Southern  California. 

Miss  Ysabel  Chase  has  returned  to  New  York 
from  a  brief  visit   in    Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Marshal  Wellborn  returned  Sunday  to 
Los  Angeles,  after  a  sojourn  in  town  with  Mr. 
and    Mrs.  Alexander  Field. 

Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss  Katherine  Bentley,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Buckbee  left  Sunday  for  New 
York  to  resume  their  studies.  Mr.  Lent  accom- 
panied his  daughter  and  her  friends  East. 

Mr.  Leon  Walker  left  New  Year's  Day  for  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  have  returned  from 
a  short  visit  in  Ross  with  Mrs.  E.  L.  Griffith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Ehrhorn  will  arrive  soon 
from  Portland  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickson  ir 
Belvedere. 

Mr.  Clark  Crocker  and  Mr.  Ream  Black  left  last 
week  for  Yale,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Cyril  McNear,  who  also  came  West 
for  the  holidays,  left  the  same  day  for  Harvard. 

Mr.  Ogden  Mills  arrived  last  week  from  New 
York  to  spend  a  fortnight  at  the  old  Mills  resi- 
dence at  Millbrae 

Miss  Cornelia  Clampett  is  visiting  in  Eloomfield, 
Illinois,  and  will  spend  some  weeks  in  New  York 
before    returning    to    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Irwin  and  their  sons  are 
in  Santa  Barbara,  having  arrived  recently  from 
New  York. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Templeton     Crocker    and     Miss 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1919,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  all  savings  deposits,  payable  on  and  after 
January  2,  1920.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
the  principal  from  January  1,  1920.  Deposits 
made  on  or  before  January  10,  1920,  will  earn 
interest    from  January    1,    1920. 

H.   C.   KLEVESAHL,    Cashier. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK,  316  Montgomery 
Street. — For  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 
1919,  a  dividend  upon  all  deposits  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  pay- 
able on  and  after  Friday,  January  2,  1920.  De- 
posits made  on  or  before  January  10,  1920,  will 
earn   interest    from  January    1,    1920. 

S.  L.  ABBOT,  Vice-President. 


BANK  OF  ITALY,  southeast  corner  Montgomery 
and  Clay  Streets;  Market  Street  Branch,  junc- 
tion Market,  Turk  and  Mason  Streets. — For  the 
half-year  ending  December  31,  1919,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  pay- 
able on  and  after  January  2,  1920.  Dividends 
not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same 
rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from  January 
1,  1920.  Deposits  made  on  or  before  January 
10,  1920,  will  earn  interest  from  January  1,  1920 
A.  P.  GIANNINI,  President 


Marion  Zeile  will  leave  for  New  York  the  close 
of  the  month. 

Miss  Alice  Griffith  left  last  week  for  a  trip 
through  Southern  California. 

Miss  Katherine  Magee  is  visiting  Major  and 
Mrs.   John   Creed    in    Atlanta,   Georgia. 

Mr.  Hall  McAllister  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to    Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  have  returned 
from  a  brief  stay  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond  have  returned  to 
town,  after  having  spent  the  Christmas  season  in 
Woodside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Hayne  will  arrive  from  New  York  the  first  of  next 
week. 

Dr.  Harold  Barnard  has  returned  from  an  ab- 
sence of  several  months  in  England. 

Mr.  Victor  Cooley  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Pasadena. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Cobb  is  visiting  Major  and  Mrs. 
Thomas    Lamphier    in    Riverside. 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens  and  Miss  Josephine 
Ross  have  gone  to  Oxnard  to  spend  several  days 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd-Butler. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore  will  return  next  week 
from    Santa   Barbara. 

Mrs.  Mountenay  Jephson,  who  has  been  visiting 
Miss  Alice  Griffith,  will  leave  this  month  for  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  will  leave 
next  week  for  New  Yorjc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danforth  Boardman  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  have  returned  from  a  trip 
to    Yosemite. 

Mrs.  Kirk  Albert  and  her  children,  who  arrived 
a  few  days  ago  from  England,  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter. 

Mr.  Richard  Burke  and  Mr.  William  Burke  of 
Ireland  are  spending  a  few  weeks  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Kingsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham  spent  the  holi- 
days   at    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  have  returned  to 
Burlingame  from  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  in 
town. 

Mrs.  Charles  Buckingham  has  returned  to  her 
ranch  at  Live  Oak,  having  spent  the  holidays 
with  Mrs.    Page  in  Belvedere. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Green  have  returned  from 
their  wedding  trip  and  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Mr.  Frank  Drum  and  Mr.  Gordon  Hitchcock, 
who  have  been  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hitchcock  over 
the  Christmas  season,  will  leave  next  week  for  the 
Atlantic   coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Roos  have  taken  a  house 
in  San  Mateo,  where  they  will  reside  permanently. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Lathrop  of  Brookline,  Massachu- 
setts, has  arrived  for  a  brief  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lawrence,  San  Jose;  Mr.  J.  T.  Mott,  Chi- 
cago; Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Suffron,  Cincinnati;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Sullenger,  Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Richards,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Field,  Modesto;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  La 
Fourette,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  W.  B.  Hobbs,  Sidney, 
Nebraska;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cotton,  Stockton; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Miller.  Sacramento;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  A.  G'iffin,  Merced;  Mr.  Paul  Finley,  Pasa- 
dena; Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Wright,  Portland;  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   J.    C.    King,    Fresno. 

Among  the  arrivals  at  the  Palace  Hotel  during 
the  past  week  were  Mr.  Isadore  B.  Dockweiler, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  J.  Bidegarry,  Fresno;  Mr. 
Charles  Kirchen,  Tonopah,  Nevada;  Mr.  Paul  C. 
Murphy,  Portland,  Oresron;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Ardery.  Carson  City,  Nevada;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C 
D.  Stimson,  Seattle;  Mr.  L.  V.  Olcese,  Bakers- 
field  ;  Mr.  William  E.  Upham,  Tonopah,  Nevada; 
Senator  James  A.  and  Mrs.  Reed,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  Mr.  Albert  Lindley,  Stockton;  Mr.  W. 
C.  Borchers,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  C.  Woodruff.  Port- 
land, Oregon;  Mr.  G.  B.  Grosvenor,  Chicago;  Mr 
Charles  H.  Todd,  Mr.  Grant  Smith,  Seattle:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Tregent,  Miss  Tregent,  Miss  E 
Tregent,  Vancouver,   B.  C. 


AN  INFORMAL  TEXAN. 


I  dare  not  call  this  American's  name,  for 
you  might  happen  to  know  him,  but  I  will  tell 
you  that  he  hails  from  Texas,  that  he  is  an 
intimate  friend  of  President  Wilson,  and  that 
he  is  not  Colonel  House  nor  is  he  former 
Attorney-General    Gregory. 

This  Texas  gentleman  had  been  in  Paris 
on  a  special  mission,  but  found  himself  in 
London  just  at  the  time  that  the  President  and 
his  party  were  visiting  at  the  palace.  I  have 
said  that  he  is  a  friend  of  the  President, 
which  is  true,  but  he  is  an  especial  friend 
of  Admiral  Grayson,  the  President's  physician. 

One  foggy,  dismal  night,  being  all  alone 
and  time  hanging  heavy  on  his  hands  and  be- 
ing really  desirous  of  seeing  the  President 
and  Admiral  Grayson,  he  decided  to  go  to 
Buckingham  Palace  and  call.  Yes,  decided 
just  like  that,  just  as  you  and  I  decide  that 
we  will  go  in  and  call  on  Mrs.  Jones  in  the 
next  block.  So  up  to  the  palace  he  went,  and 
upon  being  stopped  at  the  gates  announced 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  President  Wilson. 
So  commanding  a  personality  has  he  and  so 
splendid  a  presence  that  he  was  passed  right 
in  and  found  himself  at  the  very  door  of  the 
palace. 

The  guard  at  the  door  was  so  impressed 
that  he  informed  him  that  the  President,  Ad- 
miral Grayson,  and  the  king  and  queen  were 
out  for  the  evening,  but  that  if  he  liked  he 
might  wait  for  them,  as  they  had  said  that 
they  would  be  in  early.  It  was  about  9  :30. 
Our  friend  said  that  he  would  like  to  wait 
and  was  ushered  into  a  big,  comfortable  room. 
It  wasn't  at  all  the  kind  of  a  room  that  one 
would  expect  to  find  in  a  royal  palace.  There 
was  nothing  formal  about  it,  just  a  comfort- 
able living-room  with  big  easy  chairs  and  the 
simplest  furnishings.  The  guard  had  said : 
"I  will  show  you  to  the  king's  own  sitting- 
room."  Across  one  end  of  the  room  blazed 
a  roaring  fire  ;  one  of  those  huge  brick  fire- 
places in  which  logs  as  big  as  yourself  burn. 
You  know  how  cozy  and  comfortable  they 
always  are,  but  unless  you  had  frozen  in 
France  during  a  war  winter  you  can't  imagine 
what  the  sight  of  that  fire  did  to  that  Texas 
gentleman.  You  see  he  had  been  freezing  in 
Paris  for  a  long  time.  In  telling  me  of  it  he 
said : 

"Nothing  in  this  world  ever  looked  so  good 
to  me.  First  I  stood  in  front  of  it  and  baked 
my  front,  then  I  baked  my  back,  and  then  my 
sides.  I  got  warm  through  and  through  for 
the   first   time   in   months." 

Then  he  said  he  just  had  to  take  off  his 
shoes    and    cook    his    feet.      "They    had    been 
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wet  and  cold  for  so  long,"  he  said,  "that  I 
simply  had  to  get  them  warm  once  again." 

So  he  drew  one  of  the  big  easy  chairs  up 
to  the  fireplace,  took  off  his  shoes,  propped  his 
feet  up  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  leaned  back 
in  that  chair  the  picture  of  solid  comfort. 
Now  you  know  what  a  warm  room  will  do  for 
a  person  when  he  has  just  come  in  out  of  the 
cold.  You  can  imagine  the  effect  of  that 
warm  room  and  that  big,  comfortable  chair. 
In  almost  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it 
our  friend  was  fast  asleep,  and  the  next  thing 
he  knew  the  President  and  Admiral  Grayson 
were  standing  over  him  shaking  him.  He 
said : 

"When  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  king  and 
queen  standing  there  and  realized  the  condi- 
tion of  my  feet  I  wished  the  floor  could  open 
and  swallow  me.  It  was  bad  enough  to  be 
caught  asleep  that  way,  but  no  shoes  on  to 
boot.     It  was  too  much." 

However,  he  said  the  king  and  queen  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  it  and  said  they  hadn't  had 
such   a   laugh   in  years. 

"But  think  how  I  felt,"  he  said,  as  I 
laughed  at  him  myself,  "being  presented  to 
the  king  and  queen  in  my  sock  feet.  It  was 
most  humiliating." — Harriet  Fitts  in  New 
York  Sun. 


"Personally,  I  don't  believe  grocers  ever  put 
sand  in  their  sugar."  "They  don't  have  to 
around  here,"  answered  old  Mr.  Putterby. 
"What  with  autymobiles  an  'one  thing  an'  an- 
other zippin'  through  Chiggersville  from  sun- 
up to  dark,  all  a  groceryman's  got  to  do  is  to 
leave  the  cover  off  his  sugar  barrel  an'  let  it 
accumulate." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


The  British  ministry  of  labor  has  estab- 
lished a  free  training  school  for  girls  who 
have  been  dispossessed  of  lucrative  positions  in 
munitions  factories.  The  length  of  the  course 
varies  from  two  to  six  months,  according  to 
the  trade   or  business  which   the  girl   selects. 


With  $50  of  his  passage  money  already  in 
hand,  an  enterprising  negro  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  is  going  serenely  ahead  with  the 
work  of  getting  the  rest  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  a  journey  to  Liberia.  He  wishes  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  the  republic  as 
a  means  of  solving  the  negro  problem  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  is  backed  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Colored  People  of  Amer- 
ica, who  contributed  the  $50.  His  family  and 
the  wisdom  of  buying  also  a  return  ticket  are 
further  obstacles.  But  he  has  an  illustrious 
example  in  the  character  of  William  S.  An- 
derson, another  Wilmington  negro,  who  in 
the  last  century  went  to  Liberia.  Within  a 
few  years  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  national  legislature,  served  one 
term,  and  was  then  elected  by  the  Liberian 
government  to  negotiate  a  $500,000  loan  in 
England.  He  visited  Wilmington  again,  but 
returned  to  Liberia  to  become  a  merchant 
prince.  In  1872  he  was  assassinated  in  Mon- 
rovia by  a  political  opponent. 


In  Baldwin,  Kansas,  the  battle  cry  is,  "A 
light  on  every  porch."  The  town  has  worked 
out  an  unusual  plan  for  making  itself  the 
brightest  spot  in  the  state  and  has  notified 
all  property-owners  that  it  will  furnish  elec- 
tricity free  to  any  resident  for  his  porch  light 
if  the  citizen  will  agree  to  keep  that  light 
going  all  night  and  every  night  in  the  year. 
The  property-owners  must  stand  the  expense 
of  wiring,  but  that  is  all.  Every  Baldwin 
street  now  will  be  a  White  Way,  municipally 
run.  The  city  council  met  to  consider  new 
lights,  but  the  porch  scheme,  after  investiga- 
tion, seemed  better. 


E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

Offers  a  New  "Whimsical  Three"  Story 

"SIR  JULIAN  KAND  &  CO." 

Lady  Felicia,  a  Prince,  a  scrap  of  paper  and  the  Mysteri- 
ous Mr.  Honeywell  figure  in  a  thrilling  ad- 
venture with  a  startling  surprise. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


The  Bride — You  know  Jack  is  such  a  flat- 
terer. Married  Friend — I  know,  my  dear,  but 
that  is  a  fault  that  marriage  usually  cures. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

pat — O'ive  traced  me  ancestry  back  to  an 
Oirish  king.  Mike — Sure  that's  easy.  What 
chanst  has  a  dead  man  to  defend  himself? — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

She — I  saw  you,  sir,  with  that  horrid  widow, 
and  I  shall  send  back  your  presents  at  once. 
He — Don't  do  that — send  them  to  the  widow. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

"The  girl  who  turned  me  down  is  a  regular 
dog  in  the  manger."  "How  so  ?"  "She  will 
neither  accept  my  affection  nor  return  it." — 
Baltimore  American. 

Binks — Did  I  tell  you  of  the  horrible  fright 
I  got  on  my  wedding  day  ?  Winks — 'S-sh  ! 
No  gentleman  should  speak  that  way  of  his 
wife. — London  Blighty. 

"Why  did  you  jump  from  in  front  of  Simp- 
son's car  directly  in  the  path  of  Barton's 
car?"  "Well,  I  saw  I  was  bound  to  be  hit  by 
one  of  them,  and  Barton  has  the  most  money." 
— Toledo  Blade. 

Journalist — Queer  saying  that  about  truth 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Lawyer — 
You  wouldn't  think  so  if  you  knew  the  amount 
of  pumping  we  lawyers  have  to  do  to  get  at 
it. — Edinburgh   Scotsman. 

"Yes,  I  was  fined  $200  for  putting  coloring 
matter  in  artificial  butter."  "Well,  didn't  you 
deserve  it?"  "Perhaps.  But  what  made  me 
mad  was  that  the  magistrate  who  imposed  the 
fine  had  dyed  whiskers." — Milestones. 

Despondent  Suitor — It's  no  use.  She  says 
her  decision  is  irrevocable.  Cheerful  Cynic — 
Then  take  heart,  my  boy.  A  woman  who  can 
make  such  a  statement  as  that  can't  possibly 
know  her  own  mind. — Cleveland  Press. 

"When  the  wine's  in,  the  wit's  out,"  said  the 
ready-made  philosopher.  "It's  a  fact,"  replied 
Uncle  Bill  Bottletop.  "But  jes'  the  same,  pro- 
hibition isn't  keeping  a  large  amount  of  fool- 
ishness from  bein'  talked." — Washington  Star. 

Mr.  Gotcoin — Now,  Willie,  when  your  sis- 
ter comes  down  and  is  comfortably  seated  on 
the  couch  with  me,  I  want  you  to  tiptoe  in 
softly  and  turn  the  gas  low;  will  you?  Willie 
— You're  too  late.  Sister  told  me  to  come  in 
and  turn  it  out. — Dallas  News. 

"You  want  to  marry  my  daughter  ?"  asked 
the  father,  with  the  sport  shirt.     "Surest  thing 
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you  know,"  came  from  the  young  man  with 
the  red  tie.  "Got  anything  put  aside  for  a 
rainy  day?"  "Bet  your  sweet  life!  And  for 
a  dry  day,  too,  pop." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Pop,  will  you  tell  me  one  thing  about  avia- 
tion expenses?"  "What  is  that,  son?"  "Are 
they  all  overhead  charges?" — Baltimore  Amer- 
ican. 

"Bobby,  what  did  you  do  with  your  peanut 
shells  in  the  car?"  "I  put  'em  in  the  over- 
coat pocket  of  that  man  I  was  sittin'  by." — 
Toledo  Blade. 

Old  Pa  Pscadds — I  won't  have  you  marry- 
ing a  mere  clerk.  You  tell  that  young  man  to 
keep    away    until    he    has    an    interest    in    his 


firm.  Myrtle  Pscadds — Why,  dad,  he  has  that 
now.  The  manager  told  him  he'd  have  to  take 
some  interest  in  his  work  or  he'd  lose  his  job, 
and  he's  already  done  it. — Houston  Post. 

"That  cook  of  yours  is  a  jewel."  "She  is. 
And  jewelry  is  getting  more  expensive  all  the 
time." — Washington  Star. 

"What's  the  matter  here,  bartender?  Can't 
I  get  a  drink  ?"  "Sorry,  sir.  Nothing  stronger 
than  beer."  "But  you  just  served  the  man 
next  to  me  with  a  real  drink.  I  saw  it." 
"Yes,  but  that  feller's  a  government  inspector 
and  comes  here  regular.  I'd  be  pinched  sure 
if  I  didn't  serve  him." — New  York  Evening 
Post. 
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want  all  the  help  the  President  may  be  able  to  put  in 
their  way.  The  unanimous  resolve  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  against  the  personal  judgment  and 
wish  of  several  of  its  members,  to  stand  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  treaty  fight  attests  the  practical  strength 
of  the  executive  hand.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Bryan, 
for  all  his  abject  failure  in  office,  is  still  a  popular 
hero  to  some  millions  of  citizens.  Measurably  dis- 
credited as  he  is,  he  has  still  a  larger  personal  following 
than  any  man  in  the  Democratic  party,  including  the 
President — or  any  man  in  any  party.  He  may  not  be 
able  to  dominate  the  coming  convention  as  against  Mr. 
Wilson,  but  beyond  a  doubt  he  can  make  a  "mighty 
purty  fight."  It  is  a  practical  certainty  that  he  can  de- 
stroy whatever  chance  the  President  might  otherwise 
have  of  winning  on  the  treaty  issue. 


The  Jackson  Day  Dinner. 

The  outstanding  product  of  the  Jackson  Day  dinner 
is  the  rupture  between  the  President  and  Mr.  Bryan, 
tending  to  a  contest  for  domination  of  the  coming  Dem- 
ocratic convention  between  the  forces  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  such  popular  backing  as  the  Nebraskan 
may  be  able  to  rally  between  now  and  convention  day. 
The  President  persists  in  his  demand  for  ratification 
of  the  peace  treaty,  including  the  league  of  nations 
project,  without  the  crossing  of  a  t  or  the  dotting  of 
an  i.  He  will  have  his  way  or  he  will  have  nothing. 
Mr.  Bryan  is  for  modification  of  the  treaty  upon  belief 
that  the  party  can  not  go  before  the  country  on  the 
issues  involved  in  the  contest  between  President  and 
Senate.  Thus  there  is  presented  in  the  Democratic 
household  a  situation  analagous  with  that  of  the  fa- 
miliar story  of  a  fight  between  a  Kentucky  pioneer  and 
a  bear.  "Oh,  Lord,"  prayed  the  man's  wife,  "if  you  will 
just  lay  low  and  play  no  favorites,  you'll  see  a  mighty 
purty  fight." 

On  either  side  there  are  potential  forces.  Mr. 
Wilson  holds  the  tremendous  powers  of  the  presi- 
dential office  and  experience  has  shown  that  he  has  no 
scruples  about  placing  these  powers  behind  whatever 
cause  he  may  espouse.  In  the  period  of  something  more 
than  a  year  remaining  of  his  presidency  he  can  come 
near  making  or  breaking  those  senators  of  his  own 
party  who  may  decline  his  leadership.  A  goodly  num- 
ber of  them  are  candidates  for  reelection  and  they  will 


The  failure  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  letter  read  at  the 
dinner  to  indicate  his  personal  purposes  in  connection 
with  the  coming  campaign  may  be  interpreted  in  two 
ways.  By  many  it  is  accepted  as  proof  of  his  wish  to 
succeed  himself.  Argument  is  to  the  effect  that  he  has 
so  drawn  the  issue  as  to  call  logically  for  his  own  nomi- 
nation for  a  third  term.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Wilson 
believes  that  he  could  be  reelected.  All  along,  and  in 
spite  of  what  to  most  observers  has  appeared  a  decline 
of  his  prestige,  he  has  felicitated  himself  with  the  no- 
tion that  the  sentiment  of  the  country  is  behind  him 
and  against  the  Senate  in  the  treaty  fight.  This  is  natu- 
ral enough  in  a  man  of  Mr.  Wilson's  overweaning  ego- 
tism, which  especially  during  his  illness  has  been  fed 
with  flattering  assurances.  His  attitude  of  mind  from 
the  date  of  his  first  return  from  Europe  in  March 
last  has  been  that  of  absolute  confidence  in  his  own 
strength  with  the  country  as  against  a  disobedient, 
partisan,  and  unreasonable  Senate.  Under  the  spell  of 
this  flattering  unction  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Mr.  Wilson 
may  aim  at  another  term — assuredly  he  has  left  open 
the  door  tp  any  future  course  he  may  wish  to  take. 

In  another  view  Mr.  Wilson's  silence  with  respect  to 
his  own  desires  or  purposes  may  be  an  adroit  practice 
in  tactics  designed  to  sustain  an  influence  in  party 
affairs  that  might  have  been  lost  by  frank  avowal  of 
retirement.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Argonaut  the  first 
interpretation  is  the  correct  one.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Wilson  wants  a  third  term  and  that,  if  he  can  shape 
the  situation  to  his  own  advantage  and  see  his  way  to 
nomination  with  a  prospect  of  reelection,  he  will  be  a 
candidate  before  the  convention  at  San  Francisco. 


That  the  issue  of  the  treaty  will  wait  upon  the  No- 
vember election  is  to  the  normal  mind  hardly  thinkable. 
The  country  is  weary  of  delay,  anxious  for  a  settlement 
that  will  give  some  measure  of  stability  to  international 
conditions.  The  country  wants  to  set  the  war  and  so 
far  as  possible  everything  connected  with  it  into  the 
background.  It  wants  leave  to  go  about  its  business. 
Further  we  believe  that  the  sentiment  of  the  country  is 
not  with  the  President  in  the  matter  of  the  treaty  and 
the  league  of  nations,  but  with  the  Senate.  Mr.  Bryan, 
we  think,  is  right  in  appraising  American  sentiment  as 
unalterably  opposed  to  acceptance  of  the  treaty  upon 
terms  that  would  permit  a  body  dominated  by  foreign 
nationalities  to  order  American  soldiers  into  wars  on 
alien  soils  and  in  quarrels  in  which  we  have  no  direct 
interest.  The  President,  we  believe,  is  mistaken  in  the 
notion  that  the  sentiment  of  the  country  is  behind  him 
in  his  insistence  upon  the  treaty  as  drafted  at  Paris- 
and  before  the  date  of  the  convention  at  San  Francisco 
this  fact  will,  we  believe,  be  so  made  manifest  as  to 
nullify  the  treaty  as  a  convention  issue. 


There  is  an  old  and  familiar  story  reciting  the  case 
of  a  sick  man  dying  while  the  doctors  quarrel  as  to  how 
he  should  be  dosed.  This  seems  about  the  situation  of 
the  league  of  nations.     The  slight  chance  that  it  has 


ever  had  of  becoming  an  effective  force  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world  has  been  lost  by  delay  and  contention. 
Even  supposing  the  improbable  should  happen — even 
supposing  that  the  treaty  should  be  confirmed  in  obe- 
dience to  the  President's  behest  without  any  sort  oi 
modification— it  has  so  suffered  in  its  moral  vitality  as 
to  be  of  little  effect  or  none  at  all.  Europe  has  already 
entered  into  a  formal  peace.  Congress  may  now  be  ex-  . 
pected  to  declare  peace  over  the  President's  head.  Thus 
we  believe— and  in  this  belief  we  merely  echo  the  judg- 
ment of  foremost  men  in  world  affairs  both  in  Europe 
and  America— the  league  of  nations,  without  American 
participation  a  foredoomed  nullity,  has  gone  a  glim- 
mering. And  for  this  situation  Mr.  Wilson  is  directly 
responible.  If  upon  his  return  from  Europe  he  had 
in  courtesy  and  good  nature  sought  the  cooperation  of 
the  Senate,  if  he  had  recognized  its  legal  and  proper 
right  to  a  share  in  the  negotiation,  if  he  had  conceded 
such  modifications  as  the  Senate  sought  to  impose  upon 
the  original  draft,  and  which  Europe  would  have  ac- 
cepted, then  there  might  have  been  a  trial  of  the 
grandiose  project.  Practical  nullification  has  come  as 
a  consequence  of  stubborn  insistence  founded  in  Mr 
Wilson's  assumption  of  paramount  authority  and  oi 
dictatorial  powers.        ^_^^^^^ 

A  New  Pension  Raid. 

All  but  unnoticed  by  the  Eastern  daily  press  and 
wholly  ignored  by  our  own  enterprising  and  veracious 
chroniclers,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill 
last  week  increasing  the  annual  cost  of  Civil  War  pen- 
sions in  the  tidy  sum  of  $65,000,000.  Only  one  voice 
was  raised  in  protest,  that  of  Representative  Walsh  of 
Massachusetts,  who  alone  had  the  intelligence  and 
courage  to  contrast  this  monstrous  graft  with  the  pro- 
fessed desire  of  the  House  to  cut  the  high  cost  of 
government.  In  general— in  pretty  much  everything 
except  the  matter  of  pensions— the  mainspring  of  prodi- 
gal waste  in  our  government  lies  in  the  executive  de- 
partments rather  than  in  Congress  itself.  The  sum  of 
executive  estimates  is  always  prodigious  and  far  in 
excess  of  the  sums  appropriated.  The  executive  depart- 
ments, left  unchecked,  would  speedily  bankrupt  the  gov- 
ernment. They  have  the  information  and  the  tools  of 
propaganda,  and  Congress  too  often  is  forced  by  lack 
of  information — or  biased  presentation  of  information — 
and  by  the  pressure  of  adroitly  worked-up  public  opinion 
into  wasteful  appropriations.  But  in  the  matter  of  pen- 
sion legislation  the  whole  responsibility  lies  with  Con- 
gress. It  increases  pension  charges  without  recom- 
mendation from  the  bureau  of  pensions.  It  follows  no 
scientific  or  analytical  course.  It  declines  to  be  bound 
by  its  own  rules  or  by  anything  save  political  considera- 
tions. 

Prodigality  in  the  matter  of  pension  legielation  found 
its  incentive  in  partisan  calculation.  The  Republican 
party,  long  in  control  of  Congress,  lay  under  the  im- 
pelling motive  of  confirming  its  hold  upon  the  soldier 
vote.  It  was  further  an  outgrowth  of  the  surplus  that 
came  after  the  Civil  War  through  tariff  and  other  reve- 
nue legislation  yielding  money  beyond  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  government.  In  this  same  surplus,  by  the 
way,  also  was  born  the  river  and  harbor  graft,  that  first 
great  extension  of  the  Federal  dollar — and  the  Federal 
authority — into  the  several  states,  the  forerunner  of 
much  costly  and  oftentimes  useless  and  demoralizing 
legislation.  But  even  when  the  surplus  was  at  its  peak 
the  total  pension  bill  at  the  end  of  the  'seventies  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  'eighties  was  less  than  $57,000,000. 
That  was  fifteen  years  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 
Our  current  bill  for  Civil  War  pensions  now  runs'  to 
about  $160,000,000  and  this  new  enactment,  without  pro- 
test from  the  country,  swells  the  total  to  $225,000.000 — 
this  at  a  time  when  the  surplus  has  long  passed  ; 
limbo  of  things  forgotten  and  when  the  nee 
country  are   for  drastic  economy.     Bit  by 
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pension  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  Civil  War  veterans, 
their  widows  and  "orphans,  has  grown  the  swifter  in 
recent  years.  Both  parties  are  blamable.  Each  as  it 
has  controlled  Congress  has  sought  to  outbid  the  other 
for  the  political  favor  of  the  ex-soldier  and  his  alleged 
dependents. 

Some  years  ago  we  enacted  the  Sherwood  "dollar  a 
day"  bill  that  gave  $30  a  month  to  every  veteran  who 
served  ninety  days.  It  went  through  upon  the  promise 
that  it  would  end  special  pension  legislation.  It  didn't. 
Special  pension  bills,  some  of  them  of  the  most  grossly 
absurd  source,  continued  to  stream  through  Congress 
for  the  benefit  of  ex-soldiers  and  their  dependents  who 
could  not  meet  the  broad  and  liberal  provision  of  the 
general  law.  "Dependent  sons,"  some  of  them  sixty  or 
seventy  years  old — old  enough  to  have  fought  themselves 
in  the  Civil  War — have  been  pensioned  by  special  act 
at  $30  and  $40  per  month.  A  former  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Confederate  Army  who  in  1898  and  by  grace  of 
President  McKinley  served  as  captain  and  paymaster 
in  our  volunteer  army  for  some  four  months  was  pen- 
sioned at  $72  a  month  for  "disability"  supposed  to  be 
due  to  his  Spanish  war  desk  service.  Widows  of  vet- 
erans who  were  not  born  till  thirty  years  after  the  Civil 
War  have  been  pensioned  by  special  acts.  There  was 
for  a  long  time  a  lively  traffic  in  matrimony  on  the  part 
of  enterprising  females  who  contrived  to  hook  up  with 
ancient  veterans  on  the  eve  of  kicking  off  for  eternity. 
Likewise  pensions  have  been  granted  by  special  acts 
to  scores  of  deserters  and  coffee  coolers.  Instead  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  special  acts,  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion has  increased  it.  Special  acts  continue  to  be  passed 
to  the  tune  of  $350,000  a  year. 

In  1918  the  dollar-a-day  act  was  enlarged  and  made 
even  more  extravagant.  And  now  comes  this  legisla- 
tion that  gives  $50  a  month  as  a  minimum  to  Civil  War 
veterans  and  shoves  up  the  "widows'  date"  to  June  27, 
1915.  That  is,  any  woman  who  previous  to  that  date 
married  a  pensionable  soldier  |f  the  Civil  War  and  has 
since  been  widowed  is  given  $30  a  month.  There  is 
no  excuse  in  morals,  in  ethics,  in  sound  government 
policy,  or  in  any  other  consideration  of  justice  to  the 
public  for  the  enactment  of  this  new  bill.  It  is  a  raid 
on  the  treasury  for  political  purposes  as  an  aid  to  in- 
dividual congressmen.  A  sickly  sentimentality  "gets 
it  by."  , 

Public  Opinion. 
Treating  of  public  opinion  and  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  misinformation  and  concealments  to  which 
it  is  subject,  Mr.  Frank  Cobb,  editor  of  the  New  York 
World,  in  a  recent  public  address,  presented  an  en- 
lightening analysis.  There  is,  he  declared,  a  practice 
throughout  the  country  which  in  its  effect  amounts  to  a 
conspiracy  to  misrepresent  and  misinterpret  matters  and 
events  of  vital  public  importance.  It  has  taken  on  a 
new  phase  since  the  war,  but  it  established  itself  long 
prior  to  that  event  and  was  a  development  of  the  press 
agent,  who  from  being  merely  a  theatrical  attachment 
had  extended  himself  to  Wall  Street,  to  big  business, 
and  to  most  of  the  institutions  that  have  to  deal  with 
public  opinion.  Shortly  before  the  war  a  census  of 
press  agents  regularly  employed  and  regularly  ac- 
credited in  New  York  City  alone  developed  a  roster 
of  some  twelve  hundred  persons.  Recently  there  has 
been  large  increase  in  this  number  with  the  effect  that 
many  of  the  direct  channels  to  news  of  public  interest 
have  been  closed.  Information  for  the  public  is  filtered 
through  publicity  agents.  Great  corporations  have 
them,  the  banks  have  them,  the  railroads  have  them, 
all  the  organizations  of  business  and  of  social  and  of 
political  activity  have  them,  even  statesmen  have  them. 
They  are  the  media  through  which  news  comes.  Their 
function  is,  not  to  proclaim  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  but  to  present  the  particular 
state  of  fact  or  the  interpretations  that  will  be  of  greatest 
benefit  to  their  clients.  Much  of  the  confusion  of  public 
opinions  today  is  the  direct  product  of  the  system 
— of  professional  manipulation  of  the  news  by  a  body 
of  skilled  specialists  whose  interest  it  is,  not  to  inform 
the  public,  but  to  mislead  it. 

Mr.  Cobb  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  point  by  citing 
the  case  of  the  recent  coal  strike.  What  were  the  essen- 
tial merits  of  that  controversy?  "Do  you  know?"  he 
asked.  "If  you  do  you  are  fortunate.  I  don't,  although 
1  '  ive  spared  no  effort  to  get  at  the  facts,  many  of 
h  lie  further  underground  than  the  coal  which  is 
basic  subject  matter  of  the  controversy."    The  rea- 

ii    is   plain.     The   coal   operators  met   in   secret  and 


through  their  publicity  agent  gave  out  a  statement  of 
their  side  of  the  case  adroitly  framed  to  command  sym- 
pathy and  support  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The 
leaders  of  the  miners  likewise  met  in  secret  and  simi- 
larly gave  out  a  statement  cooked  and  seasoned  to  the 
popular  taste.  Either  statement  taken  by  itself  was 
plausible  and  believable.  The  two  of  them  taken  to- 
gether were  wholly  unreconcilable,  tending  to  add  to  the 
sum  total  of  popular  ignorance  and  confusion.  The 
more  of  that  kind  of  publicity  we  have  the  less  we 
know,  the  less  certain  we  can  be  of  anything.  The 
system  amounts  to  a  general  poisoning  of  the  news — 
the  foundation  and  support  of  the  public  opinion  which 
either  for  good  or  for  ill  rules  in  this  land  of  ours. 

After  the  Thirty  Years  War  [continued  Mr.  Cobb]  bands 
of  marauding  soldiers  wandered  around  Europe  terrorizing  the 
inhabitants  of  every  town  and  village  to  which  they  could 
gain  access,  and  something  of  that  sort  is  going  on  now  in 
the  United  States.  Bands  of  propagandists  are  wandering 
around  terrorizing  public  opinion  and  trying  to  frighten  it 
into  submission  to  theories  of  government  that  are  strange  to 
American  institutions.  Some  of  these  marauders  represent 
radicalism  and  some  reaction,  but  there  is  a  striking  similarity 
in  their  methods.  Radicalism  appeals  to  violence  against  re- 
action, and  reaction  appeals  to  violence  against  radicalism. 
One  menaces  with  threats  of  the  torch  and  the  bomb  and  the 
other  with  threats  of  the  rope  and  the  rifle.  Both  profess  to 
be  champions  of  human  freedom.  Radicalism  pretends  to  be 
engaged  in  restoring  human  liberty  to  its  primitive  simplicity, 
and  reaction,  wrapped  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  is  ready  to 
have  everybody  else  die  for  the  Constitution  as  it  thinks  the 
Constitution  ought  to  be  interpreted. 

In  the  period  of  the  war  the  government  itself  was 
a  prodigious  sinner  in  the  matter  of  spreading  misin- 
formation through  a  large  organization  of  press  agents 
inspired,  coached,  and  accredited  by  officials  highly 
placed.  Since  August,  1914,  there  has  been  no  free 
play  of  opinion  in  this  country  or  anywhere  else.  Pub- 
lic opinion — again  we  borrow  Mr.  Cobb's  phrase — 
has  been  mobilized  and  put  in  charge  of  drill  sergeants. 
They  have  goose-stepped  it,  taught  it  to  stand  at  atten- 
tion and  salute.  It  was  in  the  war  period  mainly 
through  the  censorship  and  under  the  pretense  of  keep- 
ing the  enemy  from  obtaining  military  information. 
Finally  it  suppressed  all  information  that  the  Adminis- 
tration wished  suppressed  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 
From  suppressing  that  which  might  give  aid  to  the 
enemy  the  censors  proceeded  to  suppress  everything  for 
which  their  superior  officers  might  criticize  them  for 
not  suppressing.  Generally  the  censorship  was  both 
stupid  and  ineffective — apparently  without  rhyme  or 
reason.  What,  for  example,  could  have  been  the  mo- 
tive under  which  the  government  through  its  censors 
forbade  newspapers,  under  penalty  of  exclusion  from 
the  mails,  to  print  in  connection  with  book  reviews  the 
prices  at  which  books  are  sold  by  publishers  and 
dealers?  As  the  war  wore  on  the  censorship  paid  less 
attention  to  suppressing  news  that  might  aid  the  enemy 
than  to  promote  the  political  and  other  interests  of 
officials  of  the  government. 

Even  before  the  war  there  had  developed  at  Wash- 
ington an  active  official  propaganda  through  press 
agents  whose  business  it  was  to  exploit  or  withhold 
the  news.  Carried  on  the  rolls  as  secretaries  or  clerks, 
and  therefore  paid  with  government  funds,  the  real 
business  of  these  gentlemen — in  fact  their  only  busi- 
ness— was  to  suppress  or  interpret  the  news  to  suit  the 
political  or  social  aims  of  officialdom.  Today  every  de- 
partment and  practically  every  bureau  of  the  govern- 
ment has  its  press  agent,  through  whom  information  is 
given  or  withheld  accordingly  as  it  may  be  thought  to 
serve  personal  or  political  interests.  This  is  why  it  is 
that  the  news  from  the  seat  of  government  is  less  full 
than  in  former  times,  also  why  it  is  less  worthy  of  credit. 
Incidentally  the  system  is  vastly  expensive.  It  con- 
sumes money  in  payment  of  some  hundreds  of  press 
agents ;  it  consumes  thousands  upon  thousands  of  reams 
of  blank  paper  at  a  time  when  that  commodity  is  dear 
and  scarce ;  it  clutters  the  mails  upon  which  rates  must 
be  paid  by  the  government ;  it  makes  an  appreciable  part 
of  the  burden  under  which  the  local  deliverer  toils  on 
his  rounds. 

The  system,  in  so  many  other  ways  costly  and  de- 
moralizing, is  directly  to  the  hands  of  the  sensational 
exploiter,  since  it  gives  him  leave  and  opportunity  to 
put  over  upon  the  public  any  invention  or  theory  that 
may  serve  his  purposes,  which  are  often  if  not  always 
sinister.  What  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  Nobody  has  as 
yet  been  able  to  give  a  practical  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion which  disturbs  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  man 
who  sees  the  dangers  which  lie  in  misinformation  and 


biased  information  in  a  country  where  public  senti- 
ment is  king.  But  some  solution  must  be  found.  The 
country  can  not  be  governed  wisely  under  the  reign  ol 
a  king — of  public  opinion — when  the  king  is  fed  upon 
lies  and  half-truths,  and  cajoled  by  biased  statements 
or  kept  in  the  dark  by  concealments. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  case  against  Victor  Berger,  for  the  second  time 
in  two  months  denied  a  seat  in  Congress,  rests  upon 
the  fact  of  his  conviction  for  disloyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  period  of  the  war.  It  is  predicated  upon  his 
record  as  distinct  from  his  opinions.  If  he  were  merely 
a  socialistic  theorist  he  would  without  doubt  be  permitted 
to  sit  in  Congress,  where  his  sentimental  disloyalties 
and  eccentricities  would  do  no  great  harm,  or  none  at 
all.  But  Congress,  which  under  the  Constitution  is 
judge  as  the  qualifications  of  its  members,  is  entirely 
right  in  spewing  out  a  demonstrated  and  convicted 
traitor.  The  plea  of  Representative  Voigt  that  "if 
Berger  is  a  traitor  then  there  are  twenty-five  thousand 
traitors  in  the  Fifth  Wisconsin  District"  is  hardly  cal- 
culated to  command  the  sympathies  of  the  country. 
The  less  representation  in  our  government  traitors 
have,  the  better.  If  the  twenty-five  thousand  traitors 
in  the  Fifth  Wisconsin  District  would  rather  go  unrep- 
resented than  to  send  a  loyal  man  in  Berger's  place 
they  are  entirely  at  liberty  to  do  it,  there  being  no  law 
under  which  disloyalty  and  treason  may  demand  share 
and  part  in  the  government. 


The  case  against  the  Socialists  who  have  been  denied 
seats  in  the  New  York  legislature  is  different.  So- 
cialists these  men  are  professedly,  but  they  are  not 
criminals — at  least  criminality  has  not  been  proved 
against  them.  There  is,  therefore,  sound  ground  for 
criticism  of  the  action  by  which  the  New  York  legis- 
lature has  ridded  itself  of  a  group  of  undesirables.  It 
is  entirely  possible  to  be  an  undesirable  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  rights  which  may  not  with  propriety  be 
denied.  The  New  York  legislature,  we  think,  has  not 
done  itself  credit  in  rejecting  these  men  for  opinion's 
sake.  It  would  have  been  better  in  every  way — prob- 
ably less  mischievous  in  the  long  run — to  have  suffered 
the  annoyance  of  the  group  of  social  protestants  than 
to  have  given  them  and  their  supporters  a  definite  and 
positive  grievance.  At  worst  they  could  have  been 
merely  an  annoyance,  since  they  were  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  do  real  harm. 


Ole  Hanson,  former  mayor  of  Seattle  and  hero  of 
the  late  social  and  industrial  war  in  that  city,  may  not 
be  a  great  man,  but  he  has  a  tight  grip  on  at  least  one 
principle  of  high  moral  value.  Asked  as  to  his  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  candidacy  of  Senator  Poindexter 
of  his  state,  he  replied:  "I  don't  like  Senator  Poin- 
dexter and  I  never  talk  about  people  I  don't  like."  How 
vastly  it  would  sweeten  life  if  the  rule  of  silence  with 
respect  to  persons  not  liked  were  universally  respected! 


Now  it  appears  that  nobody  connected  with  our 
government  has  taken  any  step  toward  putting  over  Sir 
George  Paish's  plan  for  a  thirty-five-billion-dollar  loan 
by  this  country  to  Europe.  Further,  it  is  authoritatively 
announced  that  neither  the  British  government  nor  any 
other  is  back  of  the  Paish  demand.  All  of  which  goes 
to  show  that  a  great  hue-and-cry  may  easily  be  raised 
by  our  sensational  press  without  any  real  basis  for  it. 


Highly  significant  is  the  suggestion  by  Governor 
Smith  to  the  New  York  legislature  that  it  rescind  the 
action  by  which  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Constitution  was  accepted  and  approved  by  that 
body  at  its  last  session.  It  shows  the  trend  of  the  public 
mind  and  illustrates  a  resentment  widely  felt  against 
the  means  by  which  radical  prohibition  has  been  im- 
posed upon  the  country.  If  Governor  Smith's  sugges- 
tion shall  be  carried  into  effect  it  will  be  followed  by 
submission  of  the  entire  prohibition  question  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  state.  The  form  which  the  issue 
will  take  is  that  of  alternate  proposals,  as  follows: 

1.  Whether  they  desire  New  York  to  adopt  an  enforcement 
measure  patterned  after  the  Volstead  act. 

2.  Whether  they  would  rather  permit  the  sale  of  light  wines 
and  beers  and  merely  do  away  with  hard  stuff. 

3.  Whether  a  bill  fixing  the  alcoholic  content  of  a  non- 
intoxicant  high  enough  to  virtually  nullify  prohibition  is  more 
to  the  liking  of  the  general  public. 

This  is  the  fair  way  to  submit  the  issue;  and  if 
there   were  on   the  part   of  the   prohibition   advocate:; 
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honesty  of  purpose  ill  combination  with  respect  for  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  system  is 
founded,  they  would  accept  the  challenge  upon  these 
terms.  It  is  the  form  in  which  the  prohibition  issue 
has  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  Sweden. 


A  convention  of  the  Inter-Church  World  Movement 
of  North  America  held  at  Atlantic  City  last  week  has 
laid  out  a  programme  for  evangelization  of  the  world 
and  has  concurrently  made  appeal  for  a  fund  of  $500,- 
000,000  for  purposes  of  propaganda.  Earnest  souls 
possessed  of  much  or  little  will  be  invited  to  contribute 
to  the  fund.  It  may,  we  think,  be  seriously  questioned 
if  evangelization  of  the  world  is  a  project  properly  to  be 
pursued  by  use  of  money.  Surely  a  great  religious  and 
moral  reform  should  find,  not  only  its  inspiration,  but  its 
means  in  spiritual  as  distinct  from  material  forces.  The 
Pounder  of  Christianity  wrought,  not  by  an  organized 
and  endowed  movement,  but  by  appeal  to  the  spiritual 
consciousness  of  man ;  and  surely  His  example  is  worth 
following.  The  inevitable  effect  of  endowed  propa- 
ganda is  corruption  in  one  form  or  another;  and  ex- 
perience demonstrates  that  movements  in  the  name  and 
cause  of  religions  are  not  less  subject  than  other  move- 
ments to  the  demoralizing  influences  of  materia]  greed 
and  general  worldliness. 


theless  the  Irish  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  mem- 
orandum submitted  to  the  peace  conference  does  not  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  severance  of  a  rela- 
tionship which  does  not  exist — namely,  a  directly  political 
relationship  between  the  Irish  and  the  English.  The  Irish 
situation  is  thus  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Ireland  was 
conquered  by  a  kingdom  which  is  non-existent  now,  and  that 
Ireland  is  at  present  under  the  authority  of  a  government 
which  is  not  the  government  of  any  one  people.  In  short, 
an  appeal  for  independence  can  not  be  made  to  the  "English 
people"  distinctively,  and  neither  can  a  demand  be  made  to 
the  "British  government"  for  reparation  of  wrongs  done  by 
the  English  in  past  centuries.  I  do  not  think  this  is  in  the 
nature  of  pedantry,  but  is  a  simple  matter  of  history. 

Heather. 
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People  vs.  Mooney. 

San  Francisco,  January  12,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Since  the  conviction  and  judgment 
under  which  Mooney  is,  justly,  serving  a  life  sentence  in  the 
state  prison,  this  cause  celebre  has  been  very  carefully  staged 
for  another  performance.  It  is  to  be  revived  as  a  farce,  and 
not  as  a  play.  For  as  the  play  has  been  played,  and  played 
out — has  had  its  run — the  unfamiliar  stimulus  of  a  petition  is 
going  about  (a  sort  of  curtain  raiser,  as  'twere)  to  prepare  the 
ever  gullible  public  for  great  things — for  a  genuine  roarer. 
All  of  the  indwellers  of  the  Cave  of  Adullum  are  signing  up : 
the  hoi  polloi  will  be  there,  keen  for  the  outcome — known 
beforehand. 

The  Wise  Man  was  right:  Vanitas  vanilatum  ;  omnia 
vanitas!  We  need  have  no  fear  of  the  world;  it  will  remain 
sane  adown  the  ages.  Doubtless  there  will  be  paranoias  epi- 
sodes, and  episodes  of  paranoiacs  such  as  we  have  had,  and 
hideous  orgies  a  la  Mooney,  every  now  and  then  in  the  cen- 
turies to  come  as  in  the  centuries  that  have  gone ;  but,  after  all, 
God  will  remain  in  his  heaven,  and  all  will  be  well  with  the 
world.  Citizens  who  succeed  to  our  tasks  will  be  quite  equal 
to  them.  They  will  have  no  larger  disposition  to  condone 
crime  than  we  have.  We  need  have  no  fear  touching  tne 
future  ;  and,  especially,  we  need  have  no  fear  as  to  the  issue 
of  another  trial  of  Mooney. 

Of  course  Mooney  will  be  tried  again  ;  of  course  he  will  be 
acquitted ;  of  course  the  governor  of  California  will,  there- 
after, be  importuned  to  grant  him  a  pardon ;  of  course  the 
governor  will  refuse  to  grant  a  pardon  to  Mooney ;  of  course 
the  successor  of  the  present  governor  will  be  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  the  executive  chair,  because  we  have  found  him  to 
be  trustworthy  and  need  his  continued  services  in  that  place ; 
of  course  the  governor  of  the  State  of  California,  whoever 
he  may  be,  will  ever  refuse  to  pardon  Mooney  for  the  reason 
that  he  is  a  murderer  and  ought  not  to  be  pardoned  ;  of  course 
Mooney  will  remain  in  the  state  prison,  as  he  ought,  so  long 
as  he  lives. 

And — well,  that's  all.  Edward  A.  Belcher. 


Another  Anonymous  Letter. 
Mr.  Editor 

I  would  Like  to  know  how  much  of  that  British  Blood  money 
you  are  receving 

Now  to  put  you  wise  I  was  in  France  for  two  years  and  seven 
months  and  in  that  time  I  got  a  Furlow  to  Ireland  twice 
I  found  the  country  robbed  of  all  her  Industries  of  all  De- 
scription 

England  had  half  as  many  Troops  in  Ireland  as  She  had  in 
France 

you  will  find  a  clipping  from  your  dirty  Sheet  about  what 
Germany  done  to  France  It  was  pretty  dirty  work  I  ashure 
you 

But  how  about  the  way  England  has  been  robbing  Ireland 
for  the  last  Seven  hundred  and  murderning  the  People.  I 
know  this  for  a  fact  for  I  been  gone  back  and  forth  Ever  since 
I  was  ten  year  old  boy  now  I  am  Past  50 

It  would  not  hurt  my  conscience  one  particle  to  put  such  as 
you  out  of  the  way 

You  Basterdly  British  hound.  a   Citizen 


"Britain." 

San  Francisco,  January  12,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  a  recent  article  entitled  "Some 
Tendencies  of  the  Time"  you  say  that  "following  the  inevitable 
establishment  of  some  form  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  Scot- 
land and  Wales  are  bound  to  gain  a  relative  degree  of  au- 
tonomy." Though  I  am  sure  no  offense  was  intended,  I  ob- 
ject to  having  my  native  land  sandwiched  in  between  Ireland 
and  Wales.  Scotland  does  not  stand  in  the  same  relationship 
to  England  that  either  of  these  two  countries  does,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  politically  independent  at  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union  which  made  one  country  of  the  two  ancient 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  was  assumed  that 
neither  Englishmen  nor  Scotsmen  sacrificed  their  national 
independence,  but  further  secured  it  by  their  volunntary  crea- 
tion of  a  united  kingdom  known  by  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 
This  is  a  fact  of  history  only  too  frequently  forgotten,  and 
it  is  well  to  recall  the  words  of  Daniel  Defoe,  "England  suf- 
fered the  same  alterations  as  Scotland,  such  as  dissolving  her 
Parliament,  her  name  as  a  kingdom,  her  council,  great  offices, 
and  title  of  her  sovereign ;  and  all  things  began  de  novo  in 
hoth  kingdoms  under  the  single  denomination  of  Britain  and 
British." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  institution  of  a  Federal  form 
of  government  would  affect,  not  Scotland  only,  but  England 
also,  since  neither  exists  by  itself  or  is  governed  by  itself, 
but  is  an  integral  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  said  that 
Lord  Curzon  made  the  proclamation  in  India  of  King  Ed- 
ward's ascension  to  the  British  throne  as  "King  of  England," 
and  that  there  exists  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  state  in  which 
"England"  is  referred  to  in  place  of  Great  Britain  :  but  these 
are  official  slips — the  language  being  unconstitutional.     Never- 


The  name  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck  always  arrests  the 
eye.  This  has  been  particularly  true  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  because  Maeterlinck  is  a  Belgian,  and  he 
was  quick  to  put  to  his  lips  the  trumpet  of  his  country. 
But  the  figure  of  Maeterlinck  was  always  an  attractive 
one.  In  an  age  given  over  wholly  to  materialism  and 
to  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  he  alone  of  all  the 
writers  of  the  day  seemed  to  have  imagination.  And 
by  imagination  I  do  not  mean  fancy.  Fancy  is  some- 
thing quite  different.  Imagination  is  one  of  our  means 
of  knowing  things  and  is  therefore  allied  to  intuition. 
It  is  one  of  our  dawning  human  faculties,  and  it  may 
one  day  take  the  place  of  the  intellect,  which  will  then 
work  automatically  just  as  our  digestive  processes  do 
now.  Imagination  is  the  power  that  supplies  us — that 
is  to  say  the  wise  among  us — with  the  explanation  of 
things,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  all  our  greatest 
scientists  have  been  imaginative.  So  are  our  great 
generals — Foch,  for  example.  That  is  why  they  are 
great.  Imagination,  carried  to  its  ultimate,  is  genius. 
It  is  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night.  It 
is  God-given  and  it  is  the  wisdom  of  God.  But  the 
imagination  must  be  tested  by  the  intellect.  Untested, 
it  is  likely  to  become  insanity.  The  really  great  man 
places  imagination  first  with  intellect  as  its  censor.  The 
merely  clever  man  uses  the  intellect  only.  There  you 
have  the  difference  between  Napoleon  and  Wellington, 
between  Newton  and  Haeckel.  Maeterlinck  has  the 
imagination  highly  developed,  and  with  the  intellect 
just  a  shade  too  far  in  the  rear.  But  this  is  a  thou- 
sand times  better  than  if  the  positions  were  reversed 
Maeterlinck  is  not  a  scientist,  but  I  would  accept  his 
explanation  of  some  intellectually  unknowable  phenom- 
enon, such  as  the  nature  of  the  concealed  side  of  the 
moon,  much  more  readily  than  I  would  that  of  Haeckel. 
The  "guesses"  of  his  imagination  would  be  much  more 
reliable  to  me  than  the  learned  speculations  of  all  the 
scientists  in  the  world.  It  is  always  the  dreamers  and 
the  mystics  who  have  been  right.  They  have  always 
been  the  pioneers,  the  banner-bearers. 

Maeterlinck  is  now  in  America.  It  is  said  that  he 
will  come  to  San  Francisco.  We  have  been  reading 
about  him  day  by  day  in  the  newspapers  and  of  his 
brave  but  unavailing  efforts  to  speak  English.  His 
method  was  a  quite  simple  one.  He  wrote  out  his 
speech  in  English,  and  with  every  word  spelled  pho- 
netically as  it  was  pronounced,  or  as  he  thought  it  was 
pronounced.  For  a  few  minutes  his  audience  listened  in 
perplexity.  Not  a  single  word  could  be  identified  as 
either  French  or  English.  Then  came  the  protests,  and 
a  compromise.  It  was  decided  that  the  speech  should 
be  in  French,  and  that  it  should  be  interpreted  sentence 
by  sentence,  which  was  done.  But  Maeterlinck  is  said 
still  to  have  faith  in  his  English,  He  does  not  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  we  do  not  know  our  own  language. 
He  wants  to  give  us  another  chance. 

Our  newspapers  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  Mr. 
Maeterlinck.  He  is  so  intellectually  unconventional. 
He  believes  in  so  many  things  that  we  have  tacitly 
agreed  not  to  believe  in,  and  therefore  not  to  mention, 
and  we  all  know  that  when  a  thing  is  not  mentioned 
it  can  not  be  true.  It  was  said  by  a  wise  man  that  there 
are  three  stages  in  the  popular  acceptance  of  a  new 
truth,  or  rather  of  some  old  and  forgotten  truth,  be- 
cause actually  there  are  no  new  truths.  First  we  laugh 
at  it.  Then  we  deny  it.  Then  we  say  we  always  knew 
it.  Not  long  ago  we  were  laughing  at  telepathy,  and 
mesmerism,  and  psychic  phenomena,  and  the  subliminal 
self.  Now  these  things  have  reached  the  stage  where 
we  always  knew  them.  One  may  mention  any  of  these 
problems  in  almost  any  society  and  "get  away  with  it." 
When  we  are  confronted  with  some  stupendous  and 
mysterious  phenomenon  of  the  human  mind,  such  as 
remembering  a  language  in  old  age  that  had  been  heard 
only  in  infancy,  we  wave  an  airy  hand  and  say,  "Ah ! 
the  subliminal  self,"  or  the  "subconscious  mind."  and 
we  actually  believe  that  we  have  explained  something, 
whereas  we  might  just  as  intelligently  say,  "Ah!  Abra- 
cadabra." Bergson  talked  about  these  things  and  lots 
of  big  men  are  doing  so.  They  have  become  popular. 
They  have  emerged  from  the  realm  of  superstition  into 
that  of  respectability. 

But  Maeterlinck  is  not  satisfied  with  these  things. 
If  he  would  only  confine  himself  to  them  it  would  be 
all  right.  The  newspapers  could  report  him  and  com- 
ment upon  him  without  fear  of  infringing  the  canons 
of  orthodoxy.  But  what  can  they  say  to  a  man  who 
talking  of  the  preexistence  of  the  soul,  of 
man  who  will  swallow  a  whole  system 


persists 

its  continuity, 


of  Hindu  philosophy  at  a  gulp  and  then  assert  sturdily 
that  he  believes  every  word  of  it?  It  is  most  discon- 
certing. It  is  not  playing  the  game.  It  is  hitting  below 
the  belt.  When  Maeterlinck  advanced  his  outrageous 
ideas  in  "The  Blue  Bird,"  when  he  showed  us  a  world 
of  babies  all  waiting  to  be  born,  of  course  we  could  talk 
enthusiastically  about  his  poetic  fancies,  and  his  lovely 
ideas,  and  his  exuberant  imagination — well,  we  all  know 
how  we  do  talk  when  we  have  nothing  to  say  and  ought 
not  to  talk  at  all,  but  will.  One  can  overlook  any- 
thing in  a  poetic  drama,  even  though  it  "make  us  think," 
as  the  ladies  say  when  they  have  seen  something  im- 
proper and  want  to  explain  how  they  came  to  be  there. 
But  here  is  Maeterlinck  writing  books  about  such 
things,  and  delivering  lectures,  and  solemnly  asserting 
that  he  believes  every  word  of  it.  Moreover,  he  is 
making  other  people  believe  it,  which  is  distinctly  un- 
fair. He  says:  "I  don't  come  as  a  seer,  or  a  prophet; 
I  detest  the  charlatan  and  abhor  tricks  and  delusions. 
I  wish  to  tell  simply  what  I  have  seen  and  to  declare 
seriously  what  I  know  to  be  true."  Now  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  most  of  the  things  that  Maeterlinck  says  he 
has  seen  and  knows  to  be  true  are  just  the  very  things 
that  we  have  agreed  not  to  talk  about  and  that  therefore 
he  can  not  have  seen  nor  know  to  be  true.  So  what 
can  a  poor  newspaper  man  do  but  describe  how  Maeter- 
linck does  his  hair,  how  much  he  weighs,  and  tell  us 
that  he  believes  in  the  survival  of  the  soul,  which  is 
fairly  safe  because  clergymen  profess  to  believe  that, 
and  some  of  them  have  even  placed  themselves  on  record 
to  that  effect. 

Just  look  at  some  of  the  things  that  Maeterlinck  says 
in  his  lectures  and  his  books.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
little  volume  called  "Mountain  Paths,"  lately  published 
by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Passing  over  the  fact  that 
Maeterlinck  tells  us  in  plain  black  and  white  that  we 
were  alive,  very  much  alive,  before  we  were  born,  he 
says  that  we  are  not  isolated,  hermetically  sealed  beings, 
but  "a  porous  vase  dripping  into  the  infinite,"  that  our 
bodies  are  made  up  of  innumerable  conscious  lives  that 
have  lived  eternally  and  that  remember  all  their  past 
experiences.  He  says:  "We  believe  ourselves  dead 
when  they  leave  the  inn ;  and  we  fancy  that  they,  too. 
have  perished.  It  is  more  likely  that  this  is  not  so  at 
all.  They  are  merely  quitting  the  ruined  hostel  to  in- 
stall themselves  in  a  new  and  more  habitable  house. 
They  carry  with  them  their  debts  and  their  obligations ; 
they  remove  to  their  new  abode  their  instincts,  their 
habits,  their  ideals,  their  passions,  also  their  merits  and 
their  faults,  their  acquisitions  and  their  memories.  The 
house  is  different,  but  the  guests  are  the  same ;  and  the 
old  life  will  resume  its  course  in  the  new  dwelling  and 
will  be  perhaps  a  little  nobler,  perhaps  a  little  fairer, 
perhaps  filled  with  a  little  brighter  light."  Now  it  is 
all  very  well  to  have  this  sort  of  thing  in  a  poetic  drama 
like  "The  Blue  Bird."  But  to  say  it  in  cold  prose,  to 
say  it  in  lectures,  to  profess  to  know  it — what  is  a  pooi 
devil  of  a  newspaper  reporter  to  do.  Obviously  he  cat. 
not  print  it.  It  is  not  done  in  polite  newspaper  lifa 
Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  Maeter 
linck  has  the  creative  imagination,  the  imagination  that 
looks  straight  at  a  single  fact  and  forthwith  fashions 
a  universe  from  it.  In  the  book  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted  he  comments  on  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Helan  Jaworski  to  the  effect  that — in  Maeterlinck's 
words — "the  biologists  tell  us  that  the  human  embryo 
repeats,  very  rapidly  during  the  early  months  of  its 
development  and  more  slowly  during  the  later  months, 
all  the  forms  of  life  which  preceded  man  upon  this 
earth." 

Now  this  is  no  new  discovery.  I  do  not  know  when 
Jaworski  wrote  the  book  from  which  Maeterlinck 
quotes,  but  I  remember  reading  this  little  bit  of  science 
and  marveling  at  it  over  twenty  years  ago.  Embryolo- 
gists  have  known  it  well  for  at  least  that  time,  and  per- 
haps much  longer.  But  what  have  they  made  of  it? 
Nothing  at  all.  That  was  left  for  such  as  Maeterlinck. 
In  a  moment  he  grasps  the  great  law  that  nature  always 
begins  at  the  ancient  beginning  whenever  she  is  about 
to  give  to  any  one  of  her  works  a  new  push  forward 
along  the  evolutionary  path.  If  she  is  about  to  bring  to 
birth  a  human  being  she  insists  that  he  pass  in  rapid 
miniature,  in  his  embryo  life,  through  every  stage  of 
his  incalculable  career,  that  he  begin  that  embryo  life 
as  a  mineral,  that  he  go  on  to  the  vegetable,  and  thence 
to  the  animal  before  he  may  emerge  as  a  man.  It  is  as 
though  a  boy  at  school,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  promo- 
tion to  a  new  class,  were  always  compelled  rapidly  to 
pass  again  through  the  curriculum  of  all  lower  classes 
from  the  kindergarten  upward  in  order  to  impress  their 
lessons  more  permanently  upon  him. 

But  Maeterlinck  does  not  stop  here.  He  has  the  crea- 
tive imagination.  If  this  be  a  fact,  he  says — and  of 
course  it  is  a  fact — then  we  may  learn  the  history  of 
the  universe  from  the  embryo.  Its  every  stage,  though 
it  be  only  a  few  days,  must  be  a  faithful  reproduction 
in  miniature  of  some  vast  period  in  the  development  of 
the  universe.  We  have  only  to  examine  it  with  the 
microscopic  vision,  we  have  only  to  enlarge  it,  and  we 
can  dispense  with  our  books  on  geology  and  witness  for 
ourselves  as  in  a  moving  picture  those  long  past  ages 
that  have  seemed  to  us  almost  like  myths.  Look,  he 
savs,  at  the  enormous  embryo  head,  almost  as  large 
as  the  rest  of  the  body,  which  represents 
lierent  and  monstrous  period  correspondii: 
period  of  madness  and  gigantism  when  n 
inexperienced,    was    blindly    sketching    uncer' 
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tures,  formidable,  unbalanced  and  anomalous,  birds, 
crocodiles,  elephants,  and  fish  in  one,  as  though  she 
had  not  as  yet  decided  what  to  do,  not  yet  completed 
her  classifications,  disentangled  her  laws,  or  acquired 
the  sense  of  proportion,  of  balance,  or  of  conditions 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  life  which  she  was 
creating." 

What  an  immeasurable  panorama  is  this  that  Maeter- 
linck gives  us.  Not  being  a  scientist,  he  must  go  to 
the  scientist  for  his  facts.  Almost  any  fact  will  do 
He  puts  his  hand  into  the  bag  and  draws  forth  what- 
ever it  touches,  glances  at  it,  waves  a  sort  of  magic 
wand,  and  in  a  moment  shows  us  the  earth  and  the 
fullness  thereof,  heaven  and  hell,  displayed  in  unchal- 
lengeable accuracy  before  our  eyes.  Newton  did  that 
same  sort  of  miracle,  but  Newton  was  also  a  scientist 
and  discovered  his  own  facts.  Anything  would  do— 
an  apple  falling  from  a  tree,  for  example,  and  then  in 
a  moment  he  sees  a  thousand  solar  systems  passing  on 
their  awful  way  through  immeasurable  space  and  held 
like  slaves  to  their  task  by  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Apples  had  always  fallen  from  trees,  but  there  was  no 
Newton  there  to  observe  them  and  to  imagine. 

But  Maeterlinck  goes  on  and  on  like  the  divine  fool 
who  rushes  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  The  child, 
as  it  passes  into  life,  experiences  a  glacial  period.  It 
passes  from  a  temperature  of  98  to  one  of  60  or  6.T, 
and  it  utters  a  cry  of  suffering.  It  is  the  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  glacial  period  on  earth,  heralding  or 
accompanying  the  advent  of  men.  The  newspaper  men 
will  call  this,  if  they  call  it  anything,  the  poetic  dreams 
of  the  dramatist.  They  mean  that  it  is  something 
beyond  that  "sober  common  sense"  which  they  mis- 
takenly suppose  to  be  a  virtue  instead  of  a  disease,  the 
disease  called  materialism,  from  which  humanity  is 
now  dying  and  that  can  be  cured  only  by  the  sort  of 
philosophy  brought  by  Maeterlinck. 

Maeterlinck  himself  does  not  wish  to  be  regarded 
as  a  poet  in  such  matters,  and  I  may  say  here  that  I 
have  done  no  more  than  pick  a  line  or  two  almost 
at  random  from  his  latest  book,  which  deals  with  every- 
thing under  the  sun,  from  gamblers'  luck  to  universes. 
And  so  in  speaking  of  the  embryo  and  of  Dr.  Jaworski 
he  says  he  does  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  pointing 
out  mere  vague  and  accidental  resemblances  between 
the  life  of  the  embryo  and  the  life  of  the  world.  He 
wants  us  to  understand  that  it  is  a  case  of  actual  cause 
and  effect,  something  comparable — although  the  analogy 
is  mine  and  Maeterlinck  must  not  be  blamed  for  it — 
with  the  picture  that  one  sees  on  the  focus  screen  of  a 
camera.  The  picture  is  only  a  few  inches  square,  but 
it  may  represent  many  miles  of  landscape,  and  it  is  a 
precise  picture  in  miniature  of  that  landscape.  In  just 
the  same  way  the  embryo  is  a  precise  picture  of  the 
story  of  the  world,  its  inception,  its  early  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  weird  and  monstrous,  its  early  races  of  men, 
its  dead  and  forgotten  civilizations,  the  cataclysms  that 
have  overwhelmed  it  by  fire  and  water,  the  titanic 
forces  that  have  rebuilt  it.  And  so,  says  Maeterlinck, 
"there  is  no  question  here  of  metaphors  or  of  more  or 
less  approximate,  elastic,  and  plausible  correspond- 
ences, but  of  rigorously  and  meticulously  established 
proofs." 

The  trouble  with  Maeterlinck  is  that  he  will  persist 
in  thinking,  and  thinking  out  loud,  which  is,  pf  course, 
an  aggravation  of  his  offense.  He  says,  "If  this  is  true, 
this  fact  of  science,  then  this  other  thing  is  true,  and 
stijl  this  other  thing,  and  there  you  are,  and  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?"  Galileo  did  that,  and  he 
was  voted  down  as  a  general  pest  and  nuisance,  as  oi 
course  he  was.  There  were  no  newspapers  in  those 
days  or  they  would  have  referred  to  him  cautiously 
and  loftily  as  a  poetic  dreamer  with  a  quite  pleasing 
fancy  about  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  then  they 
would  have  hurried  on  to  describe  the  color  of  his  hair 
and  the  kind  of  coat  that  he  wore.  Because,  you  see, 
it  would  never  do  to  take  him  seriously.  For  where 
should  we  all  be  if  we  began  to  think?  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians  and  the  sacred  trade  of  the  silver- 
smiths, likely  to  be  endangered  if  men  were  taught  to 
put  two  and  two  together  and  to  arrive  at  the  terrific 
conclusion  that  they  made  four.  Whereas  we  all  know 
that  they  make  five.  Let  us  talk  about  something  else, 
something  important.     The  prune  crop. 

Of  course  Maeterlinck  has  his  faults.  We  all  have 
They  stand  out  sometimes  from  his  shining  pages.  But 
to  me  it  always  seems  that  his  chief  fault  is  a  certain 
reluctance  to  give  the  fullest  possible  rein  to  his  im- 
agination. Sometimes  he  seems  to  pull  himself  up  with 
a  mental  reminder  that  really  this  will  not  do,  that  the 
water  is  really  too  cold  or  likely  to  be  too  hot,  and  that 
one  positively  ought  to  regulate  one's  pace  to  that  oi 
the  learned  professors  and  the  right  reverends.  But 
at  least  let  us  read  Maeterlinck.  He  may  "make  us 
think" — a  rather  impossible  result,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
but  at  least  we  shall  have  gained  something  if  we  only 
think  that  we  think.  Sidney  Cokyn. 

San  Francisco,  January  14,  1920. 


IN  DI VIDUALITIES. 


People  in  the  southern  hemisphere  see  different  stars, 

but  the.  e  are  some  constellations  which  are  visible  at 

different  times  of  the  year  in  both  hemispheres.    If  the 

earth  p  as  kept  always  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its 

'■::-bit  i.me  of  the  northern  constellations  would  ever  be 

ii.  .he  southern  hemisphere,  but  as  the  axis  inclines 

one  wav  and  then  the  other,  some  of  bol"h  sets  can 

ii  at  different  times. 


King  George  has  more  thrones  than  any  other  living 
monarch.  He  has  three  in  his  London  palaces,  one  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  one  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a 
sixth  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Miss  Eva  Booth,  upon  whom  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  was  recently  bestowed  in  recognition  of 
her  work  during  the  war,  has  completed  fifteen  years 
as  commander  of  the  Salvation  Army  forces  in  the 
United  States. 

Governor  Calvin  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts,  the 
presidential  candidate,  has  never  owned  an  automobile, 
although  most  of  his  friends  in  the  city  do.  He  owns 
no  real  estate,  and  has  occupied  the  same  law  office 
ever  since  he  opened  it  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar. 

A  man  in  the  thirties,  bald,  of  medium  height,  dressed 
scrupulously  in  the  fashion,  quick  in  his  movements, 
with  delicate,  regular  features  which  are  perfect  set- 
tings for  gray  eyes  that  are  forever  changing,  alert, 
tense,  vibrant — such  is  said  to  be  Michel  Fokine,  the 
real  creator  of  the  Russian  Ballet  as  Paris,  London,  and 
New  York  have  known  it. 

In  all  that  passes  about  him  Henry  Clews,  the  banker, 
in  spite  of  being  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  has  the 
larger  part.  Every  business  day  one  may  see  him  going 
in  and  out  through  his  commodious  offices  in  Broad 
Street.  He  stops  to  exchange  a  word  with  a  customer ; 
he  pauses  to  shake  the  hands  of  old  friends ;  quickly  and 
decisively  he  tells  his  managers  and  clerks  what  is  to 
be  done. 

Alice  Paul,  chairman  of  the  Woman's  National  Party, 
is  "a  quiet,  cultured,  fragile  bit  of  humanity."  She  is 
said  to  be  not  a  bit  mannish,  and  to  look  like  anything 
in  the  world  but  a  politician.  Associated  with  her  femi- 
nine charm  is  a  mind  almost  coldly  analytical.  It  is  a 
mind  so  highly  trained  that  it  gives  to  its  owner  a  sort 
of  aloofness  that  is  a  bit  alarming  to  the  casual  person 
who  would  bring  Miss  Paul  around  to  his  way  of 
thinking. 

Frank  W.  Wozencraft  bears  the  title  of  "youngest 
mayor  in  the  United  States."  He  is  mayor  of  Dallas, 
Texas.  Mayor  Wozencraft  went  overseas  as  captain  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-Fourth  Infantry,  was  in- 
jured, sent  to  the  army  school  of  the  line  and  then  to 
the  general  staff  college  at  Langres,  France,  and  was 
there  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  Returning  to 
Dallas  last  January,  he  was  nominated  for  mayor  by 
two  factions  of  the  city. 

The  leaders  of  the  Civilian  party  in  Mexico  are  Luis 
Manuel  Rojas  and  Lie  Macias,  the  two  men  appointed 
by  First  Chief  Carranza  to  draw  up  the  Constitution  of 
Queretaro.  Rojas  led  the  fight  in  Mexico  City  against 
Henry  Lane  Wilson  when  the  latter  was  United  States 
ambassador  there,  and  when  Editor  Palavicini  of  El 
Universal  was  exiled  because  of  his  persistent  fight 
against  German  propaganda  and  German  agents  in 
Mexico,  Rojas  took  his  place  as  the  editorial  head  of 
the  paper. 

In  speaking  of  his  family  and  of  his  early  life  Senator 
Kenneth  McKellar  of  Tennesee  said  recently :  "The 
McKellars  are  Scotch,  or  were.  My  grandfather,  born 
near  Edinburgh,  w*as  a  Presbyterian  minister.  I  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm.  Our  main  crop  was  cotton.  On 
land  lent  me  by  my  father  I  grew  two  crops,  using  com- 
mercial fertilizer,  to  the  amusement  of  the  neighboring 
farmers.  But  when  the  farmers  saw  the  results  they 
ceased  to  scoff  and  followed  my  example.  The  proceeds 
of  my  cotton  crops  paid  my  expenses  at  the  University 
of  Alabama." 

The  Shah  of  Persia,  who  recently  visited  England, 
bears  little  resemblance,  physically  or  otherwise,  to  that 
other  Shah,  Nasr-ed-din,  who  was  in  London  in  1873 
and  again  in  1879,  and  on  both  occasions  left  behind 
him  some  not  particularly  savory  memories.  There 
was  little  of  the  saint  about  him,  but  he  was  pictur- 
esque and  could  not  be  restricted  to  the  bounds  of  Eng- 
lish conventional  respectability.  Therefore,  the  public 
of  a  generation  ago  took  a  much  keener  interest  in  him 
than  Londoners  are  doing  in  the  reigning  Shah.  The 
latter  is  fat  and  placid,  does  everything  that  he  is  told 
to  do,  never  upsets  the  programmes  that  are  prepared 
for  him,  and  shocks  no  one. 

Samuel  Copley,  a  London  banker,  who  recently  bought 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  of  Huddersfield  in  England 
for  $5,000,000.  left  that  town  thirty-seven  years  ago 
with  one  dollar  in  his  pocket.  He  says  of  his  purchase: 
"When  I  was  a  boy  every  one  in  Huddersfield  was 
cursing  landlordism.  Ever  since  I  have  always  thought 
that  if  I  were  rich  enough  I  would  buy  Huddersfield 
and  free  it,  and  now  I  think  the  opportunity  has  come. 
It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  my  friend,  Wilfrid  Dawson, 
a  well-known  stockbroker  of  Huddersfield,  that  I  gave 
the  corporation  an  offer  of  the  property  I  bought.  If 
the  corporation  does  not  acept  the  offer  I  shall  give 
every  man  in  Huddersfield  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
the  owner  of  his  own  freehold  property." 

Artur  Godanzky,  the  orchestral  conductor,  was  born 
in  Vienna  in  1877.  He  studied  at  the  high  school  and 
musical  conservatory  in  that  city.  Among  his  teachers 
in  the  latter  institution  were  Grun  (who  was  Fritz 
Kreisler's  instructor),  Graedener,  and  J.  N.  Fuchs.    In 


1896  he  joined  the  Imperial  Opera  orchestra  as  vio- 
linist. His  first  engagement  as  a  conductor  was  in  1900 
at  Budweiss  in  Bohemia.  Then  he  went  to  the  Vienna 
Carltheatre  in  a  similar  capacity.  He  conducted  a  sea- 
son of  light  opera  in  Petrograd  in  1901.  Next  year  he 
returned  to  the  Vienna  opera,  where  he  became  assist- 
tant  to  his  friend  Gustav  Mahler.  Two  years  later  saw 
him  in  Paris  conducting  the  first  French  performance 
of  "Die  Fledermaus"  as  "Les  Chauves  Souris."  Re- 
turning to  Vienna,  he  became  conductor  at  the  Theatre 
an  der  Wien,  famous  for  its  premiere  of  "Fidelio"  and 
"The  Magic  Flute."  For  nearly  three  seasons,  begin- 
ning in  1906,  he  was  director  at  the  Royal  Opera  in 
Prague  and  also  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  con- 
certs in  the  Bohemian  capital.  It  was  he  who  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  of  "Parsifal"  in  England  in 
1914. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Day  Is  Coming. 
Come  hither,   lads,   and  hearken, 
for  a  tale  there  is  to  tell, 
Of  the   wonderful  days  a-coming, 
when  all  shall  be  better  than  well. 

And  the  tale  shall  be  told  of  a  country, 

a  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 

And   folk  shall   call  it   England 

in    the   days   that   are   going   to   be. 

There  more  than   one  in   a  thousand 
in  the  days  that  are  yet  to  come, 
Shall  have  some  hope  of  the  morrow 
some  joy  of  the  ancient  home. 

For  then,  laugh   not,  but  listen 
to  this  strange  tale  of  mine, 
All  folk  that  are  in  England 
shall  be  better  lodged  than  swine. 

Then  a  man  shall  work  and  bethink  him 
and  rejoice  in  the  deeds  of  his  hand, 
Nor  yet  come  home  in  the  even 
too  faint  and  weary  to  stand. 

Men  in  that  time  a-coming 
shall  work  and  have  no   fear 
For  tomorrow's  lack  of  earning 
and  the  hunger-wolf  anear. 

I  tell  you  this  for  a  wonder, 
that  no  man  then  shall  be  glad 
Of  his  fellow's  fall  and  mishap 
to  snatch  at  the  work  he  had. 

For  that  which  the  worker  winneth 
shall  then  be  his  indeed, 
Nor  shall  half  be  reaped  for  nothing 
by  him  that  sowed  no  seed. 

O  strange  new  wonderful  justice! 
But  for  whom  shall  we  gather  the  gain  r 
For  ourselves  and  for  each  of  our  fellows, 
and  no  hand  shall  labor  in  vain. 

Then  all  Mine  and  all  Thine  shall  be  Ours, 
and  no  more  shall  any  man  crave 
For  riches  that  serve  for  nothing 
but  to  fetter  a  friend  for  a  slave. 

And  what  wealth  then  shall  be  left  us 
when  none  shall  gather  gold 
To  buy  his  friend  in  the  market, 
and  pinch  and  pine  the  sold? 

Nay,  what  save  the  lovely  city, 

and  the  little  house   on  the  hill, 

And  the  wastes  and  the  woodland  beauty, 

and  the  happy  fields  we  till ; 

And  the  homes  of  ancient  stories, 
the   tombs   of  the   mighty   dead ; 
And  the  wise  men  seeking  out  marvels, 
and  the  poet's  teeming  head ; 

And  the  painter's  hand  of  wonder; 
and   the    marvelous   fiddle-bow, 
And  the  banded  choirs  of  music: 
all  those  that  do  and  know. 

For  all  these  shall  be  ours  and  all  men's, 

nor  shall  any  lack  a  share 

Of  the  toil  and  the  gain  of  living 

in  the  days  when  the  world  grows  fair. 

— William  Morris. 


Lament  for  Flodden. 
I've  heard  them  lilting  at  our  ewe-milking, 

Lasses  a'  lilting  before  dawn  o'  day; 
But  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning — 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

At  bughts,   in  the  morning,  nae  blythe  lads  are  scorning, 

Lasses  are  lonely  and  dowie  and  wae ; 
Nae  daffin',  nae  gabbin',  but  sighing  and  sabbing, 

Ilk  ane  lifts  her  leglin  and  hies  her  away. 

In  har'st,  at  the  shearing,  nae  youths  now  are  jeering, 
Bandsters  are  lyart.  and  runkled,   and  gray; 

At  fair  or  at  preaching,  nae  wooing,  nae  fleeching — 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

At  e'en,  in  the  gloaming,  nae  younkers  are  roaming 
'Bout  stacks  wi'  the  lasses  at  bogle  to  play ; 

But  ilk   ane   sits   drearie,   lamenting  her  dearie — 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  weded  away. 

Dool  and  wae  for  the  order,  sent  our  lads  to  the  Border! 

The  English,  for  ance,  by  guile  wan  the  day; 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  that  fought  aye  the  foremost 

The  prime  of  our  land,  are  cauld  in  the  clay. 

We'll  hear  nae  mair  lilting  at  the  ewe-milking; 

Women  and  bairns  are  heartless  and  wae ; 
Sighing  and  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning — 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

— Jane  Elliot. 


During  the  middle  ages  and  in  the  renaissance  period 
brides  wore  crimson  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
colors. 


January  17,  1920. 
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"MARSE  HENRY.' 


A  Glance  at  the  First  Volume  of  an  Autobiography  Covering  s 
Half  a  Century  of  National  Life. 


These  columns  were  devoted  last  week  to  a  considera- 
tion of  one  of  the  two  large  volumes  containing  the  "au- 
tobiographic odds  and  ends"  of  Colonel  Henry  Watter- 
son,  sometimes  known  colloquially  as  "Marse  Henry." 
The  second  of  the  two  volumes  was  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose as  more  closely  related  in  point  of  time  to  current 
events  and  to  the  many  dramas  of  human  life  that  are 
now  upon  the  stage.  But  a  further  glance  at  these 
effervescent  pages  furnishes  a  strong  temptation  to  cull 
a  few  flowers  also  from  the  first  volume,  where  they  are 
equally  numerous  and  quite  as  vivid  as  in  the  second,  if 
somewhat  further  removed  from  the  scenes  of  today, 
and  related  largely  to  men  and  things  that  are  no 
longer  before  us.  The  historian  of  the  future  will  rely 
very  largely  upon  autobiography  for  his  material.  He 
will  find  here  a  mine  of  fact  none  the  less  significant 
because  it  deals  with  the  lighter  aspects  of  a  personal 
relationship. 

It  seems  a  long  time  ago — the  presidential  campaign 
when  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler"  and  "Old  Hickory"  were 
the  rallying  cries.  Colonel  Watterson  was  born  in  that 
year,  1840,  "a  bad  year  for  Democrats/'  as  his  father 
used  to  say.  He  tells  of  his  first  practical  experience 
of  slavery,  an  institution  that  he  learned  to  hate: 

Being  an   only  child   and  often   an   invalid,   I   was   a  pet   in 


"Sir,"  he  replied,  as  if  I  were  grown-up,  "they  whipped  ms 
until  I  was  perfectly   disgusted." 

Colonel  Watterson  had  much  to  do  with  the  report 
of  the  Lincoln  inauguration  ceremonies  of  March  4, 
1861.  In  discharge  of  this  duty  he  kept  as  close  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  could,  following  him  from  the  Senate 
chamber  to  the  east  portico  of  the  Capitol  and  standing 
by  his  side  as  he  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  He 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  appearance  did  not  impress 
him  as  fantastically  as  it  had  impressed  some  others. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  Western  type,  "and  while  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  not  an  Adonis,  even  after  prairie  ideals, 
there  was  about  him  a  dignity  that  commanded  respect": 

I  met  him  again  the  next  Monday  forenoon  in  his  apart- 
ment at  Willard's  Hotel  as  he  was  preparing  to  start  to  his 
inauguration,  and  was  struck  with  his  unaffected  kindness,  for 
I  came  with  a  matter  requiring  his  attention.  This  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  to  get  from  him  a  copy  of  the  inauguration 
speech  for  the  Associated  Press.  I  turned  it  over  to  Ben 
Perley  Poore,  who,  like  myself,  was  assisting  Mr.  Gobright. 
The  President  that  was  about  to  be  seemed  entirely  self- 
possessed;  not  a  sign  of  nervousness,  and  very  obliging.  As 
I  have  said,  I  accompanied  the  cortege  that  passed  from  the 
Senate  chamber  to  the  east  portico.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
moved his  hat  to  face  the  vast  throng  in  front  and  below,  I 
extended  my  hand  to  take  it,  but  Judge  Douglas,  just  behind 
me,  reached  over  my  outstretched  arm  and  received  it,  holding 


and  reform  it,  and  one  of  his  first  measures  was  to 
allow  it  to  be  known  that  he  could  shoot  with  any  man 
in  Kentucky  across  a  pocket  handkerchief  and  was  at 
all  times  answerable  and  accessible.  And  this  leads  to 
some  ruminations  on  the  subject  of  newspaper  ethics: 
A  newspaper,  like  a  woman,  must  not  only  be  honest,  but 
must  seem  to  be  honest;  acts  of  levity,  loose  unbecoming  ex- 
pressions of  behavior — though  never  so  innocent — tending  in 
the  one  and  in  the  other  to  lower  reputation  and  discredit 
character.  During  my  career  I  have  proceeded  under  a  con- 
fident belief  in  this  principle  of  newspaper  ethics  and  an 
unfailing  recognition  of  its  mandates.  I  truly  believe  that 
next  after  business  integrity  in  newspaper  management  comes 
disinterestedness  in  the  public  service,  and  next  after  disin- 
terestedness come  moderation  and  intelligence,  cleanliness  and 
good  feeling,  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  its  readers. 

The  American  newspaper  is  an  accessory  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  adventuress,  says  the  author.  American 
women  have  an  abnormal  passion  for  foreign  titles. 
Thus  they  readily  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  European 
fortune-seeker  masquerading  as  a  nobleman,  and  then 
there  are  matrimonial  results  that  are  tragic  in  their 
frequency  and  squalor : 

Another  curious  circumstance  is  the  readiness  with  which 
the  American  newspaper  tumbles  to  these  frauds.  The  yellow 
press   especially  luxuriates  in  them:   woodcuts  the   callow  be- 


the  speaker's  elbow  not  to  obstruct  any  gestures  he  might 
make,  though  he  made  but  few ;  and  then  I  began  to  get  a 
suspicion  of  the  power  of  the  man. 

Colonel  Watterson  went  abroad  soon  after  the  end  of 

the  war,  armed  with  letters  of  introduction  from  Mrs. 

Scott,  wife  of  Dr.   Scott,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 

made   in   Atlanta.     Colonel  Watterson   had   just   been 

the   famliy  and  many  tales  were  told  of  my  infantile  pre-  j  married,  and  the  trip  was  presumably  something  in  the 

cocity.      On   one   occasion   I   had   a  fight  with   a   little   colored  '  nature  0f  a  honeymoon " 

t  say  got  the  worst  of  it.  1  * 


it  during  the  delivery  of  the  address.     I  stood  just  near  enough    dizened  bride,   the  jaded  game-worn  groom  ;   dilates  upon  the 


boy  of  my  own  age  and  I  need  not  say  got 
My  grandfather,  who  came  up  betimes  and  separated  us, 
said,  "He  has  blackened  your  eye  and  he  shall  black  your 
boots,"  thereafter  making  me  a  deed  to  the  lad.  We  grew  up 
together  in  the  greatest  amity  and  in  due  time  I  gave  him  his 
freedom,  and  again  to  drop  into  the  vernacular — "that  was 
the  only  nigger  I  ever  owned."  I  should  add  that  in  the 
"War  of  Sections"  he  fells  in  battle  bravely  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  his  race. 

It  is  truth  to  say  that  I  can  not  recall  the  time  when  I  was 
not  passionately  opposed  to  slavery,  a  crank  on  the  subject  of 
personal  liberty,  if  I  am  a  crank  about  anything. 

Colonel  Watterson  gives  us  many  reminiscences  of 
early  days  in  Washington.  He  knew  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  was  in  the  House  when  he  fell  in  his  place. 
He  was  intimate,  so  far  as  a  boy  could  be,  with  General 
Cass.  He  tells  us  of  two  old  blokes — he  says  no  other 
word  will  suit — Jack  Dade  and  Beau  Hickman,  who 
lived  by  their  wits,  the  one  all  dignity,  the  other  all 
cheek.  Hickman  died  early,  but  Dade  lived  long  and 
died  in  office — an  office  actually  created  for  him: 

Dade  had  been  a  schoolmate  of  John  Tyler — so  intimate 
they  were  that  at  college  they  were  called  "the  two  Jacks" — 
and  when  the  death  of  Harrison  made  Tyler  President,  the 
"off  Jack,"  as  he  dubbed  himself,  went  up  to  the  White  House 
and  said:  "Jack  Tyler,  you've  had  luck  and  I  haven't.  You 
must  do  something  for  me  and  do  it  quick.  I'm  hard  up  and 
I  want  an  office." 

"You  old  reprobate,"  said  Tyler,  "what  office  on  earth  do 
you  think  you  are  fit  to  fill  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Dade,  "I  have  heard  them  talking  round  here 
of  a  place  they  call  a  sine-cu-ree — big  pay  and  no  work — and 
if  there  is  one  of  them  left  and  lying  about  loose  I  think  I 
could  fill  it  to  a  T." 

"All  right,"  said  the  President  good  naturedly,  "I'll  see 
what   can  be  done.     Come  up  tomorrow." 

The  next  day  "Col.  John  W.  Dade,  of  Virginia,"  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  Federal  prison  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. He  assumed  his  post  with  empressement,  called  the 
prisoners  before  him  and  made  them  an  address. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  he;  "I  have  been  chosen  by 
my  friend,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  superin- 
tendent of  this  eleemosynary  institution.  It  is  my  intention 
to  treat  you  all  as  a  Virginia  gentleman  should  treat  a  body 
of  American  ladies  and  gentlemen  gathered  here  from  all 
parts  of  our  beloved  Union,  and  I  shall  expect  the  same  con- 
sideration in  return.  Otherwise  I  will  turn  you  all  out  upon 
the  cold  mercies  of  a  heartless  world  and  you  will  have  to 
work  for  your  living." 


The  author  has  seen  many  of  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tunes that  always  lie  in  wait  for  the  politician.    He  tells 
us  of  senators  who  have  filled  the  galleries  when  they  |  articie    altogether 
rose  to  speak;  House  heroes  living  while  the}'  could  on  '  Reade. 


Not  long  after  we  began  our  sojourn  in  London,  I  recurred 

by  chance,   I  am  ashamed  to  say — to   Mrs.   Scott's  letter  of  I 
introduction  to  her  brother.     The  address  read  "Mr.  Thomas 
H.   Huxley,    School  of   Mines,   Jermyn    Street."      Why,   it   was 
but   two    or   three    blocks    away,   and   being   so    near    I    called, 
not  knowing  just  who  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Huxley  might  be. 

I  was  conducted  to  a  dark,  stuffy  little  room.  The  gentle- 
man who  met  me  was  exceedingly  handsome  and  very  agree- 
able. He  greeted  me  cordially  and  we  had  some  talk  about 
his  relatives  in  America.  Of  course  my  wife  and  I  were  in- 
vited at  once  to  dinner.  I  was  a  little  perplexed.  There  was 
no  one  to  tell  me  about  Huxley,  or  in  what  way  he  might  be 
connected  with  the  School  of  Mines. 

It  was  a  good  dinner.  There  sat  at  table  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Tyndall  and  another  by  the  name  of  Mill — of  nei- 
ther I  had  ever  heard — but  there  was  still  another  of  the  name 
of  Spencer,  whom  I  fancied  must  he  a  literary  man,  for  I  re- 
called having  reviewed  a  clever  book  on  education  some  four 
years  agone  by  a  writer  of  that  name ;  a  certain  Herbert 
Spencer,  whom  I  rightly  judged  might  he  be. 

The  dinner,  I  repeat,  was  a  very  good  dinner  indeed — the 
Huxleys,  I  took  it,  must  be  well  to  do — the  company  agree- 
able ;  a  bit  pragmatic,  however,  I  thought.  The  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Spencer  said  he  loved  music  and  wished  to 
hear  Mrs.  Watterson  sing,  especially  Longfellow's  Rainy  Day, 
and  left  the  others  of  us — Huxley,  Mill,  Tyndall,  and  myself — ■ 
at  table.  Finding  them  a  little  off  on  the  Irish  question  as 
well  as  American  affairs,  I  set  them  right  as  to  both  with 
much  particularity  and  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  my- 
self. 

Many  pages  are  devoted  to  Artemus  Ward,  then  at 
the  height  of  his  London  fame.  He  was  writing  for 
Punch,  and  it  was  generally  agreed  that  it  had  contained 
nothing  better  since  the  days  of  Yellowplush.  This 
opinion  was  not  confined  to  the  man  in  the  street.  It 
was  shared  by  the  reviews  and  the  appreciative  of  so- 
ciety and  gained  for  Artemus  the  entree  wherever  he 
cared  to  go.  Usually  he  declined  invitations,  at  least 
toward  the  end.  He  wanted  to  rest.  He  had  neither 
the  strength  nor  the  spirit  for  such  things: 

Yet  he  was  delighted  with  the  English  people  and  with 
English  life.  His  was  one  of  those  receptive  natures  which 
enjoy  whatever  is  wholesome  and  sunny.  In  spite  of  his 
bodily  pain,  he  entertained  a  lively  hope  of  coming  out  of  it 
in  the  spring,  and  did  not  realize  his  true  condition.  He 
merely  said,  "I  have  overworked  myself,  and  must  lay  by 
or__I  shall  break  down  altogether."  He  meant  to  remain  in 
London  as  long  as  his  welcome  lasted,  and  when  he  perceived 
a  falling  off  in  his  audience,  would  close  his  season  and  go 
to  the  Continent.  His  receipts  averaged  about  three  hundred 
dollars  a  night,  while  his  expenses  were  not  fifty  dollars. 
This,  mind  you,"  he  used  to  say,  "is  in  very  hard  cash,  an 
superior    to    that    of    my    friend    Charles 


big  money  interchanged ;  glows  over  the  tin-plate  stars  and 
imaginary  garters  and  pinchbeck  crowns  ;  and  keeping  the  pic- 
torial paraphernalia  in  cold  but  not  forgotten  storage  waits 
for  the  inevitable  scandal,  and  then,  with  lavish  exaggeration, 
works  the  old  story  over  again. 

These  newspapers  ring  all  the  sensational  changes.  Now 
it  is  the  wondrous  beauty  with  the  cool  million,  who,  having 
married  some  illegitimate  of  a  minor  royal  house,  will  probably 
be  the  next  Queen  of  Rigmarolia,  and  now — ever  increasing 
the  dose — it  is  the  ten-million-dollar  widow  who  is  going  to 
marry  the  King  of  Pontarabia's  brother,  and  may  thus  aspire 
to  be  one  day  Empress  of  Sahara. 

Colonel  Watterson  is  a  friend  of  the  woman's  move- 
ment, but  he  can  not  be  described  as  enthusiastic.  He 
says: 

Thu  woman  is  becoming  overmuch  a  professional  female. 
It  is  of  importance  that  we  begin  to  consider  her  as  a  new 
species,  having  enjoyed  her  beauty  long  enough.  Is  the  world 
on  the  way  to  organic  revolution?  If  I  were  a  young  man  I 
should  not  care  to  be  the  lover  of  a  professional  female.  As 
an  old  man  I  have  affectionate  relations  with  a  number  of 
suffragettes,  as  they  dare  not  deny;  that  is  to  say,  I  long  ago 
accepted  woman  suffrage  as  inevitable,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  depending  upon  whether  the  woman's  movement  is  going 
to  stop  with  suffrage  or  run  into  feminism,  changing  the 
character  of  woman  and  her  relations  to  men  and  with  man. 

It  may  be  said  also,  and  much  to  his  credit,  that 
Colonel  Watterson  is  not  an  optimist  in  the  usual  sense 
of  that  much  abused  term.  He  does  not  think  that  the 
world  is  getting  appreciably  better — rather  the  con- 
trary, in  fact.  He  says  that  the  self-appointed  apostle 
of  uplift  is  likelier  to  produce  moral  chaos  than  to  reach 
the  sublime  state  he  claims  to  seek.  And  in  the  mean- 
time the  social  gulfs  get  deeper  and  social  antagonisms 
more  intense: 

But  the  whirl  goes  on ;  the  yachts  sweep  proudly  out  to 
sea;  the  auto  cars  dash  madly  through  the  streets;  more  and 
darker  and  deeper  do  the  contrasts  of  life  show  themselves. 
How  long  shall  it  be  when  the  mudsill  millions  take  the  upper 
ten  thousand  by  the  throat  and  rend  them  as  the  furiosos  of 
the  Terror  in  France  did  the  aristocrats  of  the  Regime 
Ancien?  The  issue  between  capital  and  labor,  for  example, 
is  full  of  generating  heat  and  hate.  Who  shall  say  that,  let 
loose  in  the  crowded  centres  of  population,  it  may  not  one 
day  engulf  us  all  ? 

Is  this  rank  pessimism  or  merely  the  vagaries  of  an  old 
man  dropping  back  into  second  childhood,  who  does  not  see 
that  the  world  is  wiser  and  better  than  ever  it  was,  mankind 
and  womankind,  surely  on  the  way  to  perfection  ? 

Here  we  must  leave  Mr.  Watterson  with  every  hope 
that  his  retirement  from  newspaper  work  and  his  con- 
sequent repose  will  give  him  greater  length  of  days 
although  they  can  hardly  be  more  full  of  honors  than 
they  are  now. 

"Marse  Henry."  By  Henry  Watterson.  In  two  vol- 
oumes.    New  York :  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


borrowed  money,  then  hanging  about  the  hotels  begging 
for  money  to  buy  a  drink: 

There  was  a  famous  statesman  and  orator  who  came  to 
this  at  last,  of  whom  the  typical  and  characteristic  story  was 
told  that  the  holder  of  a  claim  against  the  government,  who 
dared  not  approach  so  great  a  man  with  so  much  as  the  inti- 
mation of  a  bribe,  undertook  to  interest  him  in  the  merit  of 
the  case. 

The  great  man  listened  and  replied:  "I  have  noticed  you 
scattering  your  means  round  here  pretty  freely,  but  you  haven't 
said  'turkey'  to  me." 

Surprised,  but  glad  and  unabashed,  the  claimant  said,  "I  was 
coming  to  that,"  produced  a  thousand-dollar  bank  roll  and 
entered  into  an  understanding  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  next 
day,  when  the  bill  was  due  on  the  calendar. 

Colonel  George  Walton  was  one  of  the  intimates  of 
the  Watterson  family  and  a  familiar  figure  about 
Washington.  He  was  the  son  of  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  had  been  mayor  of  Mobile, 
and  was  an  unending  raconteur.  To  the  mind  of  the  boy 
he  appeared  to  know  everything  that  ever  had  been  or 
ever  would  be.  He  would  tell  him  stories  by  the  hour 
and  send  him  to  buy  lottery  tickets,  but  the  stories  were 
often  apocryphal  or  very  highly  colored. 

One  of  these  stories  especially  took  me.  It  related  how 
when  he  was  on  a  yachting  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the 
boat  was  overhauled  by  pirates,  and  how  he  being  the  likeliest 
of  the  company  was  tied  up  and  whipped  to  make  him  dis- 
gorge, or  tell  where  the  treasure  was. 

"Colonel  Walton,"  said  I,  "did  the  whipping  hurt  you 
much  ?" 


Another  old-time  friend  was  Mark  Twain,  to  whom 
Colonel  Watterson  was  distantly  related — a  fact  that  will 
be  new  to  most  of  us.  But  in  addition  to  this  the  two 
men  had  been  lifetime  cronies.  Mark  Twain  came 
down  to  the  footlights  long  after  Artemus  Ward  had 
passed  from  the  scene,  but  there  was  not  lacking  a 
certain  likeness  between  them : 

His  mind  turned  ever  to  the  droll.  Once  in  London  I  was 
living  with  my  family  at  103  Mont  Street.  Between  103  and 
102  there  was  the  parochial  workhouse,  quite  a  long  and 
imposing  edifice.  One  evening,  upon  coming  in  from  an 
outing,  I  found  a  letter  he  had  written  on  the  sitting-room 
table.  He  had  left  it  with  his  card.  He  spoke  of  the  shock 
he  had  received  upon  finding  that  next  to  102 — presumably 
103 — was  the  workhouse.  He  had  loved  me,  but  had  always 
feared  that  I  would  end  by  disgracing  the  family — being 
hanged  or  something — but  the  "work'us,"  that  was  beyond 
him  ;  he  had  not  thought  it  would  come  to  that.  And  so  on 
through  pages  of  horseplay;  his  relief  on  ascertaining  the 
truth  and  Earning  his  mistake,  his  regret  at  not  finding  me 
at  home,   closing  with   a  dinner  invitation. 

It  was  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  that  I" received  a  long,  over- 
flowing letter,  full  of  flamboyant  oddities,  written  from  Lon- 
don. Two  or  three  hours  later  came  a  telegram.  "Burn  letter. 
Blot  it  from  your  memory.     Susie  is  dead." 

Naturally  we  are  told  a  good  deal  about  the  Courier- 
Journal.  Colonel  Watterson  had  been  unable  to  go  with 
the  Republican  party  after  the  death  of  Lincoln  because 
of  its  proscription  of  Southerners.  He  was  compelled 
to  take  the  label  of  a  Democracy  that  had  lost  touch 
with  Jeffersonian  principles.     But  he  proposed  to  lead 


Unlike  the  Hapsburgs  and  the  Hohenzollerns,  the 
English  royal  family  have  no  "house  law,"  and,  no  mat- 
ter how  vexing  they  may  have  been,  the  sovereign  has 
no  power  to  place  his  relatives  under  arrest  (as  was 
done  with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Roumania  when  he 
married  against  the  regal  will).  But  the  British  law 
gives  the  monarch  larger  powers  than  any  other  head 
of  a  family  in  supervising  matrimony.  George  III  was 
driven  nearly  to  distraction  by  the  marriages  of  his 
brothers,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  though  both  brides  came  from  the  titled 
aristocracy,  and  in  1772  he  induced  Parliament  to  pass 
the  Royal  Marriages  Act.  Under  this  no  descendant  of 
George  III  (except  the  issues  of  princesses  marrying 
into  foreign  families)  is  capable  of  contracting  matri- 
mony without  the  consent  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
subject  to  a  rather  important  saving  which  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament  dictated.  A  member  of  the  royal  family 
may  marry  in  spite  of  the  sovereign's  veto  if  he  or  she 
has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  has  given  twelve 
months'  notice  to  the  privy  council.  Where  these  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled  the  marriage  is  valid,  unless  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  declare  their  disapproval. 


What  is  said  to  be  a  serviceable  substitute  for  gold  is 
obtained  by  combining  ninety-four  parts  of  copper  with 
six  parts  of  antimony  and  adding  a  little  magnesium 
carbonate  to  increase  the  weight.  It  is  said  that  this 
alloy  can  be  drawn,  wrought,  and  soldered  m;ch 

like  gold  and  that  it  also  receives  and  re 
polish. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the 
week  ending  January  10,  1920,  were  S168,- 
094.531 ;  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year,  $122,030,235.68;  an  increase  of  $46,- 
064,295.32-  

The  new  year  has  its  good  share  of  prob- 
lems, and  some  of  them  are  serious  enough, 
but  from  the  manner  in  which  the  difficulties 
of  1919  were  conquered  there  seems  nothing 
impossible  of  accomplishment  along  this  line 
during  the  coming  year. 

When  the  government  took  over  the  rait 
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have  found  much  greater  possibilities  in  the 
big  earning  industrials,  and  consequently 
there  sre  not  many  pool  operations  going  on 
in  the  railroad  section  of  the  list.  There  has, 
however,  been  a  pool  operating  in  Pere  Mar- 
quette which,  on  the  surface  of  the  earnings  it 
has  been  showing  under  government  opera- 
tion, has  a  good  deal  of  argument  in  its  favor. 
The  easy  success  of  this  particular  pool 
should  encourage  similar  operations  elsewhere 
in  the  market  for  railway  shares. 

There  has  been  very  splendid  strength  in 
the  steel  and  equipment  stocks,  which  would 
naturally  respond  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
early  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  owners 
and  the  definite  knowledge  that  the  railroads 
need  an  enormous  amount  of  new  material 
and  equipment. 

The  copper  stocks,  shipping  stocks,  oil 
stocks,  and  even  the  curb  mining  stocks,  as 
well  as  the  general  run  of  industrials,  suggest 
in  their  markets  that  they  have  been  very 
strongly  accumulated,  or  at  least  partially  ac- 
cumulated recently,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  look  for  a  very  good  "January  rise"  in  the 
market.  In  almost  every  year,  however, 
where  there  is  a  normal  January  rise,  it  is 
followed  by  a  very  sharp  February-March  re- 
action, and  one  should  again  be  emphasizing 
in  his  mind  the  perils  of  overstayiog  the 
market,  especially  if  he  is  operating  on  a 
margin. — The  Investor. 
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uries,  and  if  the  railroads  had  been  given 
back  to  the  stockholders  on  the  first  of  this 
month  any  one  who  has  ever  been  in  the  rail- 
road business  would  not  have  to  think  twice 
to  know  what  would  have  happened.  The 
same  thing  will  happen  after  next  March — 
that  is,  bankruptcies  and  receiverships — if  the 
government  does  not  in  the  meantime  arrange 
to  reimburse  the  railroads  in  this  regard,  and 
even  this  would  save  only  the  very  strong 
railroads ;  and  in  order  to  keep  the  majority 
of  them  from  going  into  the  hands   of  their 
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City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  school 
AYz  per  cent,  bonds  are  offered  by  the  bond 
department  of  the  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank.  Maturities  are  March  1,  1924. 
25  and  26,  and  the  offering  is  at  prices  to 
yield  4.75  per  cent.  This  tax-exempt  and  legal 
investment  bond,  at  this  price,  according  to 
j  Jessie  W.  LilienthaL  head  of  the  bank's  bond 
]  department,  may  be  regarded  as  a  real  invest- 
ment opportunity.  Concerning  the  issue  Mr. 
Lilienthal  says: 

''This  issue  represents  a  full  and  binding 
obligation  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  payable, 
principal  and  interest,  from  a  direct  annual 
tax  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  city. 
Bonds  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  are  in  the 
first  rank  of  municipal  investments.  The  city's 
assessed  valuation  for  1918-1919  was  $562.- 
349.167,  which,  under  the  law,  means  an  actual 
value  of  operative  and  non-operative  property 
estimated  at  in  excess  of  one  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars.  The  reasonably  small  debt  oi 
this  city,  despite  its  possession  of  fine  munici- 
pal improvements,  is  due  to  the  requirements 
of  the  laws  of  California  governing  municipal 
indebtedness,  which  forced  the  proper  retire- 
ment of  city  bonds  by  annual  serial  payments."' 
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creditors  there  must  be  prompt  action  looking 
not  only  to  an  increase  in  freight  rates  com- 
mensurate with  the  higher  costs  of  operation, 
but  to  a  favorable  credit  arrangement  where- 
by the  different  roads  will  be  able  to  finance 
their  obligations  and  restore  their  physical 
conditions  to  an  efficiency  basis. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  have  the  final  say 
in  affairs  at  Washington  will  not  only  be 
willing,  but  will  be  anxious  and  able  to  do 
the  right  thing  for  the  railroads. 

In  the  stock  market,  however,  most  of  the 
railroad  issues  are,  more  or  less  neglected 
Professional  interests  of  bullish  temperament 
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John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.,  has  given  his  at- 
tention to  only  one  corporation,  and  strange  to 
say,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Rocke- 
feller interests  are  so  closely  identified  with 
the  oil  business,  the  corporation  which  inter- 
ests young  Rockefeller  most  is  not  an  oil 
company.  The  corporation  in  question  is  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  which  owns 
and  operates  iron  mines,  steel  works,  coal 
mines,  coke  ovens,  and  limestone  quarries  in 
Colorado  and  adjoining  states.  The  company 
owns  immense  timber  tracts  and  also  large 
tracts  of  undeveloped  mineral  lands.  The 
company  was  formerly  controlled  by  the  Gould 
interests,  but  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Standard  Oil  interests  some  years  ago.  Under 
the  watchful  eye  of  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr_ 
the  financial  position  of  this  great  property 
has  steadily  developed  and  improved,  has  been 
brought  to  the  dividend-paying  stage,  and  ha; 
accumulated  a  handsome  surplus. 

The  company  has  outstanding  only  $2,000.- 
000  of  preferred  stock  and  340.000  shares  of 
common  stock,  par  value  $100.  The  present 
dividend  rate  on  the  common  stock  is  S3  per 
share,  netting  at  present  price  ($42)  7  per 
cent,  on  the  investment,  and  has  a  book  value 
of  S147  per  share.  The  stock  sold  up  last 
year  to  £56,  although  the  plant  was  running 
at  only  50  per  cent,  of  capacity*  most  of  the 
year.  The  outlook  for  1920  is  extraordinarily 
good,  and  as  this  company  is  a  heavy  pro- 
ducer of  wire  nails,  steel  bars,  and  rails 
plant  will  no  doubt  run  at  100  per  cent,  ca- 
pacity during  the  next  few  years.  With  steel 
selling  at  a  premium  and  in  great  demand. 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  looks  better  now  than 
ever  before. 

The  high  price  on  the  stock  for  the  past 
few  years  is  as  follows:  1915.  66J4 ;  1916. 
64:  1917.  5S:  191S,  54:  1919.  SS.  Man5 
years  ago  the  stock,  under  the  manipulation 
of  Jay  Gould,  sold  up  as  high  as  136rj. 

Predictions  are  freely  made  that  1920  will 
be  the  biggest  year  the  steel  business  has 
ever  known. — TV.  C.  Gregg,  manager  Palace 
Hotel  branch   of  McDonnell  &  Co. 


Mr.  Alvin  H.  Frank  of  the  firm  of  Frank 
&  Lewis,  investment  bankers,  of  Los  Angeles, 
announces  the  resignation  of  J.  B.  Lowe  as 
representative  of  the  firm  in  San  Francisco 
and  the  appointment  to  the  position  of  Chester 
Skaggs  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Skaggs  has 
been  located  here  since  the  branch  was  opened, 
previous  to  which  time  he  was  with  the  Spo- 
kane branch  of  the  National  City  Company. 


The   question   of   securing  metal    for    sub- 


sidiary coinage  is  becoming  more  and  more 
of  a  problem  in  some  countries,  and  about  the 
best  suggestion  that  has  been  made  as  a  pal- 
liative for  the  famine  silver  conditions  is  for 
the  enlarged  use  of  nickel.  This,  of  course 
even  if  carried  to  great  length,  would  not 
mean  any  material  lessening  in  the  demand 
for  silver,  for  the  vast  bulk  of  the  silver  that 
is  going  into  the  Orient  is  going  into  hiding. 
The  government  has  started  its  shipments  of 
silver  dollars  from  the  treasury  in  order  to 
help  in  solving  the  exchange  problems  of  the 
Orient  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this,  in  all 
probability  silver  metal  would  even  by  now 
have  been  soaring  toward  the  $1.50  leveL  It 
seems  only  a  matter  of  a  comparatively  short 
time  until  such  makeshifts  will  lose  their 
effect  and,  of  course,  they  can  not  continue 
indefinitely  in  any  event,  as  the  silver  in  our 
treasury-  is  not  unlimited. 

The  Steel  Corporation  looks  on  while  prices 
continue  soaring  in  various  iron  and  steel 
lines.  The  actual  shortage  plays  into  the  hands 
of  the  independent  companies,  and  until  there 
has  come  about  a  greatly  increased  production 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Steel  Corporation's 
policy  in  insisting  on  fair  prices  without 
profiteering  in  the  trade  can  be  maintained 
practically. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  copper 
metal,  and  metal  prices  generally  should  re- 
spond more  and  more  to  the  same  strong  bull- 
ish underlying  situation  as  obtains  in  the 
steel  trade. 

Cables  suggest  that  the  Bank  of  England 
may  shortly  raise  its  discount  rates  again  in 
an  effort  to  help  solving  the  high  living  cost. 
Such  a  manoeuvre  might  temporarily  affect  the 
export  demand  for  cotton  and  play  into  the 
hands  of  bears  on  the  cotton  market,  but  in 
the  last  analysis  the  relation  of  the  surplus  to 
the  actual  world-wide  demand  will  form  the 
price  criterion. 

The  government  and  the  packing  interests 
have  come  to  an  agreement,  but  so  long  as 
the  vast  majority  of  people  insist  on  buying 
the  high  est -priced  provisions  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  costs  of  grain  and  other  necessities 
will  not  jump  quickly  after  every  temporary 
decline  and  even  go  higher  than  before  until 
new  high-record  prices  are  established.  Actual 
famine  copditions  exist  in  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope where  formerly  plenty  abounded  and 
even  surplus  grain  was  raised.  In  the  circum- 
stance it  seems  that  there  should  be  some 
great  campaign  instituted  in  the  various 
countries  that  can  supply  more  than  their  own 
wants  whereby  stringent  economy  in  buying 
and  consuming  should  be  the  watchword  until 
world-wide  conditions  are  well  on  their  way 
back  to  normal.  Only  in  this  way  can  any 
campaign  to  reduce  living  costs  avail  for 
long. — The  Financie 


Henry  M.  McDonald,  of  McDonald  &  Mc- 
Donald, irrigation  district  bond  dealers  of 
this  city,  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Texas,  made  in  connection  with  an  investi- 
gation of  Texas  irrigation  district  bonds  which 
had  been  offered  his  firm.  Mr.  McDonald 
visited  the  Brownsville  section  of  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  River  Valley,  observing  irrigation 
conditions  existing  in  this  section.  He  was 
impressed  with  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the 
soil  which  consists  of  an  alluvial  deposit  of 
many  feet  in  depth  made  by  the  Rio  Grande 
River  thousands  of  years  ago,  when  it  over- 
Sowed  a  section  of  1.000,000  or  more  acres 
extending  westward  from  Brownsville  a  dis- 
tance of  about  seventy-five  miles  along  the 
present  north  and  south  banks  of  the  river. 
These  lands,  Mr.  McDonald  said,  produce 
every  agricultural  crop  which  can  be  grown 
in  the  United  Stacs.  including  citrus  fruits. 

r  careful  study  of  soil  and  conditions 
in  the  Brownsville  section  of  Texas  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  River  Valley  country  was  des- 
tined to  become  within  a  few  years  one  of  the 
greatest  citrus  fruit  producing  sections  of  the 
United  States.  He  bases  his  opinion  on  the 
great  virgin  fertility  of  the  soil  which  quality- 
renders  the  use  of  fertilizers  for  many  years 
unnecessary ;  the  more  rapid  growth  of  citrus 
fruit  trees,  attaining  as  they  do  in  three  to 
four  years  as  great  a  growth  as  in  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida  citrus  fruit  sections  in  five 
years:  the  lesser  liability-  to  injury  by  frosts 
.than  in  California  and  Florida,  and  the  prox- 
imity to  the  markets  of  the  Central  West 
The  best  citrus  fruit  lands,  McDonald  states, 
can  be  purchased  at  $250  to  $500  per  acre. 
These  lands  are  located  near  railway  cities 
and  towns  and  will,  if  tomatoes,  onions,  let- 
tuce, spinach,  and  other  vegetables  are  grown 
during  the  time  the  orchard  is  reaching  a  full 
bearing  condition,  repay  in  net  profit,  includ- 
ing interest  on  the  investment,  not.  only  the 
purchase  price  of  the  lands,  but  the  expense 
of  bringing  the  orchard  to  the  stage  of  excel- 
lence.   

The  investing  public  likes  to  know  how 
prominent  men  invest  their  money,  and  the 
disclosure  of  ex-President  Roosevelt's  security 
holdings  in  the  appraisal  of  his  estate  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  interest,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Financial  World.  It  seems  to  this 
financial  journal  that  although  Mr.  Roose- 
velt  never  posed   as   an   authority    on    things 
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financial  and  though  he  made  some  invest- 
ments that  have  turned  out  poorly,  he  seems 
on  the  whole  to  have  exercised  considerable 
discrimination  and  care.     As  we  read : 

*Tn  his  lifetime  Mr.  Roosevelt  bought  :n  all 
about  2300  shares  of  stocks,  and  of  these  262 
shares  of  Elkhorn  stock  are  declared  to  be  of 
no  value,  and  he  had  100  shares  of  United 
Express  Company  stock,  which  was  a  poor  in- 
vestment On  the  other  hand  he  held  300 
shares  of  such  good  stocks  as  Atchison  com- 
mon   and    preferred ;    80    shares    of    Bankers 


YOUR 

INVESTMENT 

BANKER 

Choose  your  Investment  Banker  with 
care.  Choose  with  the  same  care  as 
when  you  choose  your  Commercial 
Banker.  This  applies  to  you  whether 
you  invest  individually  or  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  institution.  You  have 
faith  in  your  bank  because  of  your  con- 
fidence in  its  stability,  in  its  progTessive- 
ness  and  because  you  believe  implicitly 
in  the  sound  judgment  of  its  officials. 
Let  the  same  criterion  apply  in  choos- 
ing your  Investment  Banker.  We  offer 
you  our  services  in  helping  you  invest 
your  money  with  safety.  Before  pur- 
chasing, our  corps  of  expert  buyers  pass 
upon  the  details  of  each  issue,  both  as 
to  its  legality  and  as  to  the  security  be- 
hind it.  Our  own  money  is  invested  ic 
these  securities  before  we  ask  you  to 
s  Our  purchases  are  the 
results  of  our  experience  and  success. 
Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  attest 
to  our  ability  to  act  for  you  in  this 
capacity.  Derive  the  benefit  of  this  ex- 
perience and  success  by  making  us  your 
Investment  Banker.  Send  for  our  se- 
lected list  of  Municipal  Bonds. 

WM.  CHEADLE  BORCHERS 

BONDS  AND  INVESTMENTS 

Merchants  National  Bank  Building 

SAX  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Phone  Douglas  5965 

Los  Ahceles,  Cm- 
trust  AND  SAVINGS  BUILDING 
Phone  Broadway    161 


Trust  Company  of  New  York,  a  gilt-edged  in- 
vestment ;  73  shares  of  Central  Union  Trust 
Company  stock,  a  high-class  investment;  118 
of  Great  Northern  Railroad :  100  shares  of 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  preferred,  which 
may  prove  a  losing  venture;  440  shares  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company;  Central 
and  South  American  Telegraph  Company;  100 
shares  Northern  Central  Railroad,  a  good  se- 
curity* paying  dividends.  His  100  shares  of 
Realty  Associates  is  also  a  divid end-pa 3"ing 
security.     There  is  not  in  the  whole  lot  any- 
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January  17,  1920. 
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thin™  that  could  be  described  as  of  the  get- 
rich-quick  order.  He  held  no  promotion 
stocks. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  held  bonds  of  a  face  value 
of  $535,000.  He  was  partial  to  bonds  appar- 
ently, as  his  bond  holdings  exceed  his  stock 
investments  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one. 
He  had  $80,000  in  various  denominations  of 
Liberty  Bonds;  $1000  of  the  Canadian  Victory 
Loan;    $10,000   Anglo-French   External   Loan 

HIGH 
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m     Good   opportunity  because  of  re- 
B  markably  low  exchange  rates. 
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of  1920;  he  held  substantial  blocks  of  Atchi- 
son general  4s ;  B.  &  O.  first  mortgage  bonds 
and  the  general  5s;  Central  of  Georgia  5s; 
Central  New  Jersey  5s ;  Buffalo,  Rochester 
and  Pittsburg  5s;  St.  Paul  5s  of  1921  (Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota  Div.) ;  Chicago  and 
Alton  ref.  4s ;  Rock  Island  Railroad  collateral 
4s  (old  issue  and  worthless)  ;  Inter-Met.  col- 
lateral trust  4^<s,  of  rather  doubtful  value; 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  refunding  4s  and 
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(Southern  Railway)  of  193S;  Union  Pacific 
first  4s;  United  States  Steel  sinking  fund  5s, 
and  Wabash  Railroad  first  5s  of  1939. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  never  posed  as  a  financier, 
but  he   seems   to   have   exercised   considerable 
care   in   his  purchases.      Doubtless   he   bought 
the    United    States    Express    Company    stock 
long  ago    and   at   a  time   when   that  company 
was  showing  no  indications  of  the  decay  that 
subsequently    set    in.      The    same    is    probably 
true  of  his  Mexican  bond  investment,  and  the  | 
few  poor  railroad  investments  he  made  prob-  J 
ably  were  made  long  before  the  war  and  at  a  I 
time  when  railroad  bonds  had  a  higher  status  ! 
than   they   now    enjoy.      Of   Mr.   Roosevelt   it  I 
may  be  said  that  he  was  no  speculator,  judg- 
ing by  the  list  of  his  holdings,  but  he  believed 
securities    the    best    form    of    investment,    as 
more   than   three-quarters  of   his   estate   is  in 
that   class   of  properties.      He   never   invested 
with  a  view  to  getting  rich  in  a  hurry  and  he 
has  left  his  family  $700,000  of  income-bearing 
securities."  

William  Cavalier  &  Co.,  bond  and  invest- 
ment brokers,  have  the  following  to  say  about 
bank  stock  as  investments : 

"It  is  our  belief  that  local  investors  are  dis- 
regarding one  of  the  most  substantial  and 
secure  forms  of  investments,  not  only  from 
the  viewpoint  of  an  attractive  and  stable  in- 
come return,  but  also  because  of  the  poten- 
tial market  appreciation.  A  close  study  of 
these  stocks  has  convinced  us  of  their  desir- 
ability as  an  investment,  and  we  feel  that  we 
can  say  that  all  our  local  institutions  have 
shown  a  constant  and  steady  increase  in  the 
volume  of  business  and  at  the  same  time  an 
increase  in  the  distribution  of  profits  to  the 
stockholders  in  the  form  of  dividends. 

"We  are  all  most  familiar  with  banks  as 
institutions  which  serve  us  in  some  way, 
either  large  or  small,  but  few  realize  the  vol- 
ume of  public  service  which  they  render  and 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  their 
methods  of  doing  business  during  the  past 
few  years. 

"The  banker  of  today  is  a  leader  of  public 
opinion,  a  power  in  the  community  at  large, 
foremost  in  matters  of  public  welfare,  and  a 
mediator  in  times  of  labor  turmoil.  The 
growth  of  his  institution  is  increased  by  his 
reputation  and  activity  in  community  progress. 

"Banks  are  manufacturers  of  credit  and  ma- 
chines for  the  facilitating  of  exchanges. 
These  institutions  are  subject  to  public  super- 
vision and  regulation,  operating  under  strict 
statutory  limitations.  All  their  transactions 
are  open  to  public  agents  who  make  periodical 
examinations. 

"National  banks  have  recently  been  granted 
the  right  to  enter  into  the  trust  business,  and 
several  of  our  large  institutions  have  already 
taken  steps  to  develop  this  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  also  necessary  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  bond  departments  are 
being  established  by  local  institutions,  and  this 
means  not  only  saving  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  securities  for  their  account,  but  also 
additional  profits  from  underwritings." 


Telephones:  Sutler  261 
Suttei  262 


the  general  4s;  Ontario  and  Western  4s  of 
1992;  New  York  State  Railways  4J^s;  New 
York,  Westchester  and  Boston  4J^s;  $3000  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico-  5s,  which  are  sched- 
uled as  worthless  ;  $10,000  Third  Avenue  Rail- 
ways first  4s  of  1960 ;  and  various  amounts 
of  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  4s;  St 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern ;  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  4j4s ;  Northern 
Pacific    4s    of    1997 ;     Mobile    and    Ohio    4s 
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good  demand,  touching  a  low  of  98.96,  and 
recovering  with  a  material  gain  to  around 
par.  Industrials  have  been  rather  quiet  and 
steady.  Foreign  bonds  continue  active.  The 
Anglo-French  5s  and  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  5>£s  were  again  the  chief 
attractions   among   foreign  bonds. 

"Municipal  are  the  centre  of  the  most  pro- 
nouncing trading,  as  each  class  has  been  ana- 
lyzed in  relation  to  safety,  rate  of  income, 
convertibility,  prospect  of  appreciation  in 
value,  and  stability  of  market  price.  These 
determinating  factors  as  applied  to  municipal 
bonds  have  created  a  very'  decided  demand 
for  the  latter  and  the  resultant  buying  move- 
ment is  ensuing.  The  tax-exempt  features  are 
especially  alluring  to  the  man  of  large  means 
and  the  government  issues  and  municipals  are 
the  favorite  acquisition.  Bonds  issued  by  the 
national  government,  by  a  state,  or  by  a  mu- 
nicipality are  based  primarily  upon  some  form 
of  the  power  of  taxation,  the  bonds  as  a  rule 
being  tax  exempt  within  the  political  unit 
which  creates  them. 

"When  the  power  of  taxation  is  limited,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  national  government  and 
the  sovereign  states,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  political  unit  to  meet  its 
obligation,  and  the  question  becomes  entirely 
one  of  good  faith.  Second  only  to  the  United 
States  government  bonds  are  the  obligations 
of  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Union.  Munici- 
pal bonds  sell  upon  a  basis  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  equivalent  to  interest  with  abso- 
lute safety  to  the  principal.  The  safety  there- 
fore lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  as  non-specula- 
tive as  it  is  possible  to  be. 

"With  the  advent  of  the  new  year  there 
are  thousands  of  investors  in  the  market  for 
securities  in  their  various  phases  and  to  those 
who  contemplate  the  purchase  or  municipal  or 
government  bonds  it  is  well  to  choose  the  in- 
vestment banker  with  the  same  care  that  is 
exercised  when  choosing  a  hank  in  which  to  I 
make  a  deposit.  The  facilities  and  the  list  of 
securities  offered  by  this  house  are  unexcelled 
both  as  to  interest  yield  and  of  the  safeguard 
surrounding  the  particular  class  of  investment 
desired.  Our  large  financial  library"  is  for 
the  convenience  of  any  one  interested,  and 
we  extend  an  invitation  to  the  investor  to 
avail  of  our  superior  investment  service." 


The  consolidation  of  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company,  the  Mercantile  National  Bank,  and 
the  Savings  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
in  a  single  institution,  with  assets  of  $70,- 
000,000  and  capital  and  surplus  amounting  to 
$8,000,000,  was  recently  announced.  The 
consolidated  bank  will  be  known  as  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco. 

Officers  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company 
of  San  Francisco  will  be :  John  S-  Drum, 
president;  John  D.  McKee,  chairman  of  the 
board ;  R.  B.  Burmister,  vice-president  and 
cashier,  and  R.  M.  Sims,  trust  officer.  The 
consolidated  bank  will  maintain  offices  and 
trust,  savings,  and  commercial  departments  in 
the  present  quarters  of  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company  and  the  Mercantile  National  Bank 
and  in  the  Savings  Union  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  Building. 


William  Cheadle  Borchers.  in  the  Weekly 
Market  Comment,  has  the  following  to  say 
about  the  bond  market : 

"Trading  in  bonds  upon  the  Continental 
markets  during  the  past  few  weeks  was  of 
enormous  volume,  the  price  trend  inclined  to 
be  irregular.  A  majority  of  the  high-class 
issues  have  been  under  a  tremendous  pressure 
for  the  past  month  or  more  and  a  decidedjy 
better  feeling  exists  among  dealers  over  the 
bond  prices  for  the  near  future.  The  tax- 
exempt   Liberty's   3*4    per   cent,   have   been   in 
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Mr."  Thomas  J.  Coleman,  manager  of  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel,  has  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  Roy  Myers  for  publicity  manager.  Mr. 
Myers,  although  a  young  man,  has  had  wide 
experience  in  the  newspaper  line,  and  no  bet- 
ter selection  could  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Coleman  as  publicity  manager  for  one  of  the 
"'world's  great  hotels." 


The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  and  ope- 
rated lines  under  the  administration  of  the 
Mexican  government  have  recently  opened 
general  passenger  and  freight  offices  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  busi- 
ness between  Mexico  and  California.  The 
office,  which  is  located  in  the  Russ  Building, 
is  in  charge  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Campos,  -who  will 
gladly  furnish  information  to  the  traveling 
public  and  shipper.  It  is  intended  to  run 
trains  direct  from  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  to  Mexico  City  as  soon  as  arrange- 
ments can  be  completed.  This  will  be  a  great 
convenience  to  those  wishing  to  visit  Mexico. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company 
offers  $2,400,000  Government  of  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia  five-year  5  per  cent,  gold 
bonds  in  denominations  of  $100.  $500  and 
$1000.  The  province  has  contingent  liabilities 
in  the  form  of  railway  guarantees  and  agri- 
cultural loan  guarantees  amounting  to  $63,- 
790,863.  Of  these,  $40,157,530  were  given  in 
respect  to  the  bonds  of  the  Canadian  North- 
ern Railway,  which  is  now  owned  and  con- 
trolled through  stock  ownership  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominion  of  Canada:  $20.- 
160.000  were  given  in  respect  to  the  Pacific 
and  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  which 
is  now  owned  and  operated  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 

British  Columbia  is  the  third  in  size  of  the 
provinces  of  Canada,  and  has  an  area  exceed- 
ing 227,200,000  acres.  The  natural  resources 
of  the  province  make  it  one  of  the  wealthiest 
in  the  Dominion,  the  natural  forest  alone  cov- 
ering an  area  of  about  180,000.000  acres.  The 
great  progress  which  is  being  made  in  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  the  province  is 
seen  in  comparing  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction in  1901,  which  amounted  to  $53,037,- 
280.  with  that  of  191S,  amounting  to  $237,- 
144,696. 


In  speaking  of  the  war  in  Europe  General 
March,  the  American  chief  of  staff,  said: 
"X'othirig  in  this  war  has  changed  the  fact 
that  it  is  now,  as  always  heretofore,  the  in- 
fantry with  rifle  and  bayonet  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  as- 
sault and  carry  it  on  to  victory"-" 

The  Cleveland  Railroad  Company  recently 
took  out  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  "riot 
and  civil  commotion"  policy  ever  signed.  It 
is  for  $10,110,000.  and  the  premium  paid 
amounted  to  $37,110. 


DIRECT 

Foreign 
Banking  Service 


IMPORTERS  and  Exporters 
employing  the  facilities  of  our 
Foreign  Department  incur  none 
of  the  risks  incident  to  inex- 
perience or  untried  theory  in 
the  handling  of  their  overseas 

transactions. 
For  many  years  we  have  pro- 
vided Direct  Service  reaching 
all  the  important  money  and 
commercial  centers  of  the  civ- 
ilized world. 
The  excellence  of  that  service 
is  evidenced  by  its  preference 
and  employment  by  represen- 
tative concerns  at  the  east  and 
other  banking  centers  through- 
out the  United  States. 


Resources 

OVER 

ONE  HUNDRED  MILLION 

DOLLARS 


The  Anglo  and  London 

Paris  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FBANCrSCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial      Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $10,000,000 


A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 


COMMERCIAL    and 

Personal  Checking 

Accounts,  large   and 

small.  Solicited. 

Savings   Accounts    receive 

interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 

cent,  per  annum. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
$2.50 

OFFICERS 

A.Leeallet...Ch.  of  Board 
Leon  Bocqneraz,  President 
J.  M.Dapas,  Vice-President 

A.  Boasqnet Secretary 

W.F. Daffy Cashier 


The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The    San    Francisco    Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH     -     -     -     -     Mission  and  21u  Street* 

PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH    dawn!  and  7m  Art 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH     -     Baigfel  and  Belvedere  Strati 

December  31st,   1919. 

Assets $64,107,311.15 

Deposits 60,669,724.15 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds —     2,437,587.00 
Employees'   Pension  Fund 318,780.48 


WE  OWN  AND  OFFER 

$42,000  Short  Maturity 

La  Feria,  Texas  (irrigation) 

District  6%  Bonds 

These  bonds  are  the  residue  of  $496,- 
000  (total  issue  5500,0001,  which  we 
have  sold  California  hanks  and  investors 
within  the  past  sixty  days. 


THE  BONDS  ARE  ISSUED 

UNDER  EXTREMELY  CONSERVATIVE 

STATE  LAWS 


THEY  ARE  EXEMPT  FROM 
ALL  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES 


PRICE  100  AND  INTEREST 
RETURNING  FULL  6  % 


Descriptive  circular  on  application. 

McDonald  &  McDonald 

American  National  Bank  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Cavalier  Maid. 

We  have  supped  so  full  of  war  lately  that 
the  English  Revolution  under  Cromwell  seems 
no  more  than  an  outpost  skirmish.  But  the 
authors  of  "A  Cavalier  Maid"  use  war  only 
as  a  sort  of  background.  Their  object  is  to 
relate  the  adventures  of  Georgiana.  who  is 
summoned  to  the  court  of  Charles  I,  not  for 
her  beautiful  eyes,  but  in  order  that  that 
needy  monarch  may  dip  into  her  ample  money 
bags.  Georgiana  never  reaches  the  court  be- 
cause the  king  in  the  meantime  has  been  de- 
feated at  Naseby.  None  the  less  her  wealth 
leads  to  her  abduction.  She  finds  herself  on 
a  ship  bound  for  the  colony  of  Virginia  and 
she  needs  all  her  resources  to  rescue  herself 
from  an  unpleasant  predicament.  The  story 
is  delightfully  told  and  with  historical  and 
pictorial  accuracy. 

A  Cavalier  Maid.  By  Emilie  Benson  Knipe 
and  Alden  Arthur  Knipe.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
roillan  Company. 

Romanticism. 

The  average  man  is  probably  unaware  that 
romanticism  is  dominant  in  our  literature, 
nor  is  he  likely  to  undertake  a  movement  in 
favor  of  classicism.  None  the  less  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Irving  Babbitt  may  not  be  quite  as  that 
of  one  crying  *n  the  wilderness  nor  need  we 
be  misled  by  a  title  that  seems  indicative  of 
a  disquisition  on  French  literature. 

Romanticism  may  be  roughly  defined  as  in- 
dividualism, the  "do  as  you  piease"  theory 
applied  to  life  and  conduct.  Romanticism  is 
always  the  strange  and  the  unique,  the  de- 
fiance of  convention,  sanction,  and  restraint 
Christianity,  for  example,  is  classicism  be- 
cause it  imposes  a  veto,  that  of  conscience 
Religion  and  philosophy  group  men  into 
classes  under  a  common  bondage  of  the  moral 
law  and  its  veto. 

Romanticism  implies  a  freedom  from  that 
veto,  an  individual  breaking  away  from  that 
bondage.  Whatever  we  wish  to  do  becomes 
justified  by  the  wish  to  do  it.  An  impulse 
becomes  divine.  Desire  rules,  and  becomes 
the  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  effect  of  science  is  toward  roman- 
ticism. Man  ceases  to  be  a  free  agent  with  a 
power  of  choice  between  good  and  evil  and 
becomes  a  part  of  a  mechanism.  If  a  girl 
is  impure  it  is  not  due  to  her  own  instinctive 
unchastity,  but  to  the  fact  that  her  wages  were 
too  low.  Under  the  impulse  of  romanticism 
we  cling  to  the  delusion  that  we  can  legislate 
ourselves    into    the    kingdom    of   heaven    and 


that  nothing  stands  between  us  and  social 
bliss  except  a  little  more  needed  tinkering  of 
the  governmental  machine.  This  was  not  the 
romanticism  of  Rousseau,  which  was  more  of 
the  emotional  kind,  but  essentially  it  is  the 
same  as  the  "social  activities"  which  have  be- 
come a  sort  of  Ark  of  the  Covenant  for  the 
present  generation. 

Mr.  Babbitt's  book  should  be  read  in  its  en- 
tirety. It  has  a  closer  bearing  on  modern 
problems  than  its  title  would  suggest 

Rousseau  and  Romanticism.  By  Irving  Bab- 
bitt.     Boston:  Houghton   Mifflin    Company. 


Le  Pays  Ses  de  Peres. 

Paul  Wenz,  l'auteur  de  cette  exquise  idylle, 
nous  raconte  dans  un  style  clair  et  precis,  avec 
une  pointe  humoristique,  qui  sera  un  vrai 
regal  pour  les  etudiants  de  la  langue  de  Cor- 
neille,  un  episode  de  la  Grande  Guerre  au 
cours  duquel  l'auteur  a  le  rare  merite  de  tenir 
ses  lecteurs  en  halein  de  la  premiere  page  a  la 
derniere,  sans  heurter  la  conscience  ou  frois- 
ser  les  sentiments.  Jim,  soldat  australien 
devenu  aveugle  en  combattant  herolquement 
pour  le  pays  de  ses  peres,  retourne  en  Aus- 
tralie,  a  laquelle  il  nous  initie,  avec  sa  nurse 
Joan  qui  le  soigne  comme  un  enfant ;  je  vous 
laisse  deviner  le  reste — Emile  Chevalier. 

Le  Pays  de  Ses  Peres.  Par  Paul  Wenz.  Cat 
raann-Levy,  Editeurs.     3  Rue  Auber,  Paris. 


or  consciousnesses  pass  through  their  pilgrim- 
age upward  through  the  lower  kingdoms  to 
man  and  so  onward  to  Deity.  This  gives  the 
author  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  the  spir- 
itual potencies  in  nature,  about  the  subcon-  I 
scious,  and  the  higher  or  intuitional  mind  that 
we  are  just  beginning  to  touch  and  that  will 
one  day  be  in  our  complete  possession,  leaving 
the  intellect  to  work  automatically  as  do  now 
such  purely  physical  processes  as  the  pulse 
and  respiration. 

That  Mr.  Browne  should  make  his  subject 
interesting  is  no  small  feat  And  it  is  inter- 
esting, indeed  fascinating.  It  deals  with  all 
those  super-normal — for  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  the  supernatural — faculties  associated 
with  modern  psychic  research.  It  does  this 
without  an  appeal  to  superstition,  without  de- 
mands upon  credulity.  It  is  one  of  the  mosl 
notable  and  most  inclusive  presentations  oi 
a  complex  subject  that  is  now  before  the 
world. 

\       The  Mystery  of  Space.     By  Robert  T.  Browne. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dntton  &  Co. 


The  Mystery  of  Space. 

The  non-metaphysical  mind  instinctively 
avoids  a  discussion  of  four -dimensional  space, 
or  indeed  of  any  sort  of  space.  It  appears 
to  utilitarianism  to  be  among  the  things  that 
do  not  matter,  which  of  course  is  true  from 
the  pragmatic  standpoint  But  then,  thank 
heaven,  we  are  not  pragmatic. 

Robert  T.  Browne  is  perhaps  the  only  au- 
thor who  has  made  the  subject  of  space  at- 
tractive. But  then  he  has  no  use  for  four- 
dimensional  theories.  We  live  in  a  world  of 
matter  that  can  be  measured  in  only  three 
ways.  The  world  of  matter  is  the  product 
of  the  human  mind,  and  therefore  the  mind  is 
three-dimensional.  We  can  not  escape  into 
some  other  plane  where  we  can  tie  knots  in 
endless  bands,  or  turn  a  sphere  inside  out 
without  breaking  it. 

Moreover,  space  is  limited  in  area.  Space 
is  that  part  of  chaos  that  has  been  sown  with 
suns  and  worlds.  Beyond  space  lies  a  still 
uncultivated   chaos. 

The  object  of  this  cultivation  of  space,  the 
object  of  manifestation,  is  the  evolution 
through  matter  of  the  universal,  unified,  and 
divine  consciousness.     The  individual  monads 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  is  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 
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222  Stockton  St. 
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THE   HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St  152  Kearny  St  22  Third  St 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
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libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San    Fbancisco,   Cal. 


Archibald 
Marshall 


TO  read  Archibald  Marshall  is  nowadays  the  pleasant  duty  of  those 
intelligent  people  who  want  the  best  in  contemporary  fiction.  Starting 
with  the  publication  of  '"Exton  Manor,"  at  which  time  Mr.  Marshall 
was  practically  unknown  in  this  country,  his  stories  have  found  an  ever- 
increasing  public,  until  today  the  announcement  of  a  new  Marshall  novel  is 
welcomed  by  thousands  of  discriminating  readers.  Unlike  the  ephemeral  novel 
of  the  day,  his  earlier  works  command  equal  attention  with  his  later  stories. 


A  New  Novel 


SIR  HARRY 

By  ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL 


"The  novels  of  Archibald  Marshall  are  unfailingly  entertaining  and 
never  in  any  degree  degrading.  That  was  true  of  the  five  novels  that  gave 
us  the  history  of  the  Clinton  family  in  all  its  varying  phases,  and  also  of  his 
other  novels,  some  half  a  dozen  in  number.  Xot  one  of  them  has  been  a 
better  piece  of  work  than  this  charming  story  of  young  Sir  Harry." 
— Boston  Herald. 

The  -works  of  Archibald  Marshall  already  published  are : 


THE  SQUIRE'S  DAUGHTER 
THE  ELDEST  SON 
THE  HONOUR  OF  THE 

CLINTONS 
THE  OLD  ORDER    CHANGETH 
THE  CLINTONS.  AND  OTHERS 
EXTON  MANOR 


AB1NGTON  ABBEY 

THE  GRAFTONS 

THE  GREATEST  OF  THESE 

RICHARD  BALDOCK 

WATERMEADS 

UPSIDONIA 

THE    HOUSE    OF    MERR1LEES 


The  volumes  are  issued  in  uniform  library  binding  at  $1.90  each    and  may  be 
found  at  all  bookstores. 

The  publishers  will  send  on  request  an  illustrated  booklet,  "Archibald  Marshall  ■ 
1    s  Life  and  Works." 


bBUSHERS-DODD,  MEAD    &   COMPANY-new  york 


The  Man  Who  Fell  Through  the  Earth. 
This  is  a  detective  story,  but  by  no  means 
the  best  that  the  author  has  perpetrated. 
We  are  always  ready  to  believe  the  incredible 
in  a  detective  story  so  long  as  the  dose  is 
not  too  large,  but  our  capacity  for  credence 
is  a  little  strained  by  these  particular  dis- 
appearances and  reappearances.  The  element 
of  coincidence  is  another  expedient  that 
should  be  used  only  in  minute  proportions. 
It  plays  too  large  a  part  here. 

The  Man  Who  Fell  Through  the  Earth.  By 
Carolyn  Wells.  New  York:  George  H.  Do  ran 
Company. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"If  I  were  to  be  asked  in  which  of  Mr.  Con- 
rad's writings  his  genius  shows  itself  at  its 
highest  power,  I  should  answer  without  hesi- 
tation, in  this,  the  latest  of  them."  Thus  Sir 
Sidney  Colvin,  the  distinguished  British  critic,  | 
on  "The  Arrow  of  Gold." 

The  special  limited  edition  of  Joseph  Pen- 
nell's  new  book,  "Etchers  and  Etchings"  (Mac- 
millan),  which  was  priced  at  $50  per  volume, 
is  reported  to  have  been  sold  out  on  the  day 
of  publication. 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  prison  reformer  and 
author  of  "Within  Prison  Walls,"  has  started 
a  nation-wide  campaign  to  put  each  of  the 
fifty-nine  prisons  and  five  Federal  peniten- 
tiaries upon  a  "human  basis." 

Captain  Recouly,  author  of  the  book  "Foch: 
j  the  Winner  of  the  War,"  which  Charles 
I  Scribner's  Sons  are  publishing  shortly,  has 
t  frequently  written  under  the  name  of  Captain 
I  X.  This  book  of  his  reflects  his  knowledge 
gained  from  a  long  and  close  contact  with  the 
great  general  and  is  an  extraordinarily  vivid 
presentation  of  Foch's  character  and  leader- 
ship. 

A  complete  set  of  the  works  of  Ian  Hay,  to 
appear  in  attractive,  uniform  dress,  is  now 
i  being  prepared  for  publication  by  the  Hough- 
!  ton  Mifflin  Company.  The  edition  is  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  well-known  artist  Charles  E 
Brock. 

Helen  Bartlett  Bridgman's  "Within  Ms- 
Horizon"  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)  contains  a 
number  of  unusual  writers  about  well-known 
writers.      "After    a   dinner   at    the    Hamilton 

|  Club,  January  27,  19C3,"  she  writes,  "I  took 
out  a  letter  from  Kipling,  with  a  sketch  oi 
himself  in  pen-and-ink,  under  which  was  writ- 
ten, 'all  spectacles  and  jowL'  It  was  dated 
Capetown,  South  Africa,  and  it  said  his  wan- 
derings in  that  part  of  the  world  were  like 

I  walking  through   the  book  of  Genesis.     The 
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FRENCH    TUITION 

EMILE  CHEVALIER 

De  l'Universite  de  Paris 

Feevch-Amesican   Bake   Building, 

Room  303,  110  Sutter  Street,  and 

El  Granada,  2502  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley 


COLLEGE  OF 
OVERSEAS  COMMERCE 

FLOOD  BUflDING 
San  Francisco      Telephone  Douglas  2778 

I. — A  two  months' 
course  of  Practical 
Instruction  in  Ex- 
port and  Import 
business,  consisting 
of  lectures  and  oral 
discussions. 

II. — This  same  course  by 
Correspondence. 

III. — Preparation  for  the 
United  States  Con- 
sular Service. 


closing  lines  were  these :  'What  you  tell  me 
about  Mandalay  is  surprising.  It  doesn't  seem 
to  be  much  of  a  poem  to  have  any  great  in- 
fluence on  any  one  but  a  soldier  who  has 
been  there,  as  the  saying  is ;  but  I  trust  the  in- 
fluence was  not  altogether  bad.*  Perhaps  it  is 
true,  what  he  said  to  me  of  himself  years  be- 
fore, that  he  had  insight,  but  not  sympathy 
or  understanding." 


Smith  College  has  organized  a  force  oi 
"K.  P.'s,"  or  so-called  Kitchen  Police.  The 
culinary  experts  are  divided  into  squads  like 
the  kitchen  mechanics  of  the  army.  Because 
of  the  number  who  are  willing  to  do  the  work 
each  girl  is  detailed  to  the  kitchen  but  forty 
minutes  a  day,  when  her  squad  is  taking 
charge  of  the  preparation  of  a  meaL  Differ- 
ent squads  work  at  the  different  meals,  but  it 
is  always  a  freshman  squad  which  has  to  wash 
the  dinner  dishes. 


PIEDMONT     ACADEMY 

School  for  Boys  from  8  to  16 

PIEDMONT  ACADEMY  is  near  Pied- 
mont Hills. 

Extensive  grounds  provide  ample  room  for 
all  outdoor  sports. 

Eight  to  sixteen  is  the  character-forming. age 
where  environment,  personal  influence  and 
companionship  are  vitaL 

The  teachers  are  men  of  college  training,  with 
keenest  appreciation  for  boy  interests  and  de- 
votion to  the  aim  of  the  Academy — the  well- 
balanced  development  of  the  boy. 

Spring  and  Summer  Semester  begins  Feb- 
ruary 2nd.  Write  for  catalogue  and  application 
blank  today. 

Norman   H.   Nesbitt,  M.  A.,    Principal 

Hillside  and  Vista  Avenues,     Piedmont,  California 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  Novel-Like  History. 

Cecil  Chesterton,  a  soldier  and  brother  of 
Gilbert  K.,  accomplished  something  unique  in 
the  field  of  history  just  before  he  laid  down 
his  life  on  the  battlefield  in  France.  It  was 
the  writing  of  a  history  that  is  as  absorbing 
as  a  novel. 

Taking  the  United  States  as  his  theme, 
Chesterton  succeeded  in  finding  an  underlying 
plot  around  which  he  could  weave  a  most 
vivid,  convincing,  and  illuminating  series  of 
historic  incidents,  each  unfolding  out  of  the 
other  with  all  the  suspense  and  expectation 
characteristic  of  fiction  or  drama.  To  start 
reading  the  book  is  to  finish  it,  for  it  is  as 
impossible  to  lay  it  aside  as  it  is  to  lay  aside 
a  romance. 

To  begin  with,  Chesterton  finds  the  motive 
of  the  Columbus  expedition,  which  resulted  in 
America's  discovery,  in  the  fact  that  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Columbian  period  "was  approach- 
ing the  summit  of  one  of  its  constantly  re- 
curring periods  of  youth  and  renewal"  and 
that  Columbus'  adventure  was  "a  living  part 
of  the  Renaissance  and  full  of  its  spirit."  Ine 
English  colonies  in  America,  Chesterton  con- 
tinues, "owe  their  first  origin  partly  to  the 
English  instinct  for  wandering  and  especially 
for  wandering  on  the  sea,  which  naturally 
seized  on  the  adventurous  element  in  the 
•Renaissance  as  that  most  congenial  to  the  na- 
tional  temper." 

With  this  thought  to  animate  his  subsequent 
pages,  the  author  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
republic  through  its  varying  stages,  down  to 
the  Rooseveltian  and  Wilson  periods,  closing 
with  a  striking  picture  of  America's  part  in 
the  war  with  Germany. 

A  quotation  from  one  of  the  paragraphs  in 
the  first  chapter  and  from  another  in  the  last 
will  indicate  something  of  the  writer's  vivid- 
ness of  conception  and  of  his  sense  of  con- 
tinuity of  theme. 

After  noting  the  part  played  by  English  hos- 
tility to  Spain  in  the  establishment  of  the 
English  colonies,  Chesterton  says: 

"In  the  subsequent  history  of  these  colonies 
which  became  American  states  we  often  find 
a  curious  and  recurrent  reflection  of  their 
origin.  Virginia  was  the  first  of  those  colo- 
nies to  come  into  existence,  and  we  shall  see 
her  both  as  a  colony  and  as  a  state  long  re- 
taining a  sort  of  primacy  amongst  them.  She 
also  retained,  in  the  incidents  of  her  history 
and  in  the  characters  of  many  of  her  great 
men,  a  color  which  seems  partly  Elizabethan 
Her  Jefferson,  with  his  omnivorous  culture 
his    love    of    music    and    the    arts,    his    pro- 
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For  Comfort 

A  Combination  Hard 
to  Beat 


A  cozy  seat  in  your  favorite  arm 
chair  in  front  of  a  glowing,  cheery 
HUMPHREY  "RADIANTFIRE." 

You  will  be  fascinated  watching 
the  opalescent  colors  that  glow  be- 
fore you.  You  will  be  warmed 
from  currents  of  heat  streaming  as 
pure  as  sunshine  across  the  room, 
heat  that  is  free  from  odors. 

And  your  enjoyment  will  not  be 
lessened  with  any  idea  of  high  cost, 
for  the  "Radiantfire"  costs  only  a 
few  cents  an  hour  to  operate. 

Let  us  show  you  the  HUM- 
PHREY   "RADIANTFIRE."     A 

demonstration  will  convince  you. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

San  Francisco  District 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


ficiency  at  the  same  time  in  sports  and  bodily 
exercises,  suggests  something  of  the  graceful 
versatility  of  men  like  Essex  and  Raleigh,  and 
we  shall  see  her  in  her  last  agony  produce  a 
soldier  about  whose  high  chivalry  and  heroic 
and  adventurous  failure  there  clings  a  light 
of  romance  that  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the 
modern  world." 

In  his  closing  paragraph,  to  which  a  reader 
is  prone  to  turn  as  novel  readers  do  to  know, 
before  the  story  is  finished,  "how  it  is  all 
going  to  turn  out,"  Chesterton  makes  the  fol- 
lowing  far-sighted   and   instructive   summary : 

"The  same  century  that  saw  across  the 
Atlantic  the  birth  of  the  young  republic  saw 
in  the  very  centre  of  Europe  the  rise  of  an- 
other new  power  (Prussia).  Remote  as  the 
two  were,  and  unlikely  as  it  must  have  seemed 
at  the  time  that  they  could  ever  cross  each 
other's  paths,  they  were  in  a  strange  fashion 
at  once  parallel  and  antipodean.  .  .  .  Both 
were  founded  on  a  creed.  And  the  creeds 
were  exactly  and  mathematically  opposed. 
According  to  the  creed  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
all  men  were  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
equal  rights.  According  to  the  creed  of  Fred- 
erick Hohenzollern,  there  was  no  Creator,  and 
no  one  possessed  any  rights  save  the  right 
of  the  strongest. 

"Through  more  than  a  century  the  history 
of  the  two  nations  is  the  development  of  the 
two  ideas.  It  would  have  seemed  unnatural 
if  the  great  atheist  state,  in  its  final  bid  for 
the  imposition  of  its  creed  on  all  nations,  had 
not  found  Jefferson's  republic  among  its  ene- 
mies. That  anomaly  was  not  to  be.  That 
flag  which,  decked  only  with  thirteen  stars 
representing  the  original  revolted  colonies 
had  first  waved  over  Washington's  raw  levies, 
which,  as  the  cluster  grew,  had  disputed  on 
equal  terms  with  the  Cross  of  St.  George  its 
ancient  lordship  of  the  sea,  which  Jackson  had 
kept  flying  over  New  Orleans,  which  Scott 
and  Taylor  had  carried  triumphantly  to  Mon- 
terey, which  on  a  memorable  afternoon  had 
been  lowered  over  Sumter  and  on  a  yet  more 
memorable  morning  raised  once  "again  over 
Richmond,  which  now  bore  its  full  comple- 
ment of  forty-eight  stars,  symbolizing  great 
and  free  states  stretching  from  ocean  to  cean, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  on  a  European 
battlefield,  and  received  there  as  its  new  bap 
tism  of  fire  a  salute  from  all  the  arsenals  of 
hell." 

One  of  the  features  that  adds  to  the  en- 
trancement  of  Chesterton's  work  is  his  clear 
and  intelligent  portraitures  of  the  men  who 
did  most  to  make  the  American  story  what 
it  was.  This  is  especially  true  of  his  repre- 
sentations of  Jackson  and  Jefferson,  of  Clay 
and  Sumner,  of  Garrison  and  Lincoln.  Many 
fellow-historians  will  not  accord  with  the 
writer's  appreciation  of  Jackson,  but  that  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  characterization  is 
keen  and  alive.  Indeed,  as  a  whole,  Chester- 
ton seems  to  have  found  that  it  is  men  and 
not  facts  that  make  history,  and  this  is  prob- 
ably why  he  has  succeeded  so  wondrously  well 
in  making  a  volume  that  grips  attention  from 
cover  to  cover. 

A  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Cecil 
Chesterton.  New  York :  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany.  

Briefer  Reviews. 
A  book  to  be  welcomed  by  the  student  of 
Russian  is  "Russian  Lyrical  Poetry,"  an  an- 
thology of  the  best  nineteenth-  century  lyrics, 
selected,  accented,  and  arranged  with  notes 
by  A.  E.  Tebbutt  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.).  One 
of  the  best  of  all  ways  to  learn  a  language  is 
to  commit  its  poetry  to  heart.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  so  far  as  Russian  is  concerned. 

"A  Handbook  to  the  League  of  Nations,"  by- 
Sir  Geoffrey  Butler,  K.  B.  E..  M.  A.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.),  is  an  attempt  to  trace 
the  sequence  of  historical  events  that  has  led 
to  the  league  in  its  present  form.  Lord 
Robert   Cecil   writes  an   introduction. 

"The  Cart  of  Many  Colors,"  by  Nannine 
La  Villa  Meiklejohn  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  is 
intended  for  the  young.  It  relates  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  little  Italian  boy  and  his  cart 
during  the  war  in  Italy  with  pictures  of 
Italian  life  in  Palermo  and  Florence  and  with 
glimpses  of  Italian  history. 
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New  Books  Received. 
Manon   Lescaut.     By  The  Abbe  Prevost.      New- 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Translated    from  the  French.      A  new  edition. 

What  to  See  in  America.     By  Clifton  Johnson. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
With  500  illustrations. 

A  Woman  of  Thirty.     By  Marjorie  Allen    Sei- 
fert.     New  York:  Alfred  A.   Knopf. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Our    War    with    Germany.      By    John    Spencer 
Bassett.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
A  history',  military  and  political. 

The  Inward  Light.     By  Allan  Davis  and  Anna 
R.  Sratton.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
A  drama. 

Madame    Bovary.      Bv    Gustave    Flaubert.      New 
York:   Alfred    A.    Knopf. 

Translated    from   the    French. 

The    Cart    of    Many    Colors.      By    Nannine    La 
Villa  Meiklejohn.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
For  the  young. 
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Building  the  Pacific  Railway.     By  Edwin  L. 
Sabin.     Philadelphia:  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company. 
A  romance  of  American  achievement. 

The  Moral  Basis  of  Democracy.  By  Arthur 
Twining  Hadley,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York: 
Yale    University   Press. 

The  duties  and  problems  of  the  individual. 

A  Handbook  to  the  League  of  Nations.  By 
Sir  Geoffrey  Butler,  K.  B.  E.,  M.  A.  New  York: 
Longmans,    Green   &   Co. 

With  introduction  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil. 

In   the   Garret.      By   Carl  Van  Vechten.      New 
York:    Alfred  A.    Knopf. 
A  volume  of  essays. 

The    Talleyrand    Maxim.      By   J.    S.    Fletcher. 
New  York:   Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
A  detective  story. 

The   Secret  Battle.     Bv  A.   P.  Herbert.     New 
York:   Alfred    A.   Knopf. 
A  war  story. 

The  Turnpikes  of  New  England.     By  Frederic' 
J.  Wood.     Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Company. 
■     Their  evolution   through   England,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland. 

*♦*■ 

UTOPIA  FOR  NEGROES. 

The  "promised  land"  for  the  Southern  negro 
is  in  a  35,000-acre  tract  in  Lonoke  County, 
Arkansas,  where  a  new  idea  negro  community 
is  being  built  and  for  which  a  set  of  laws 
has  been  laid  down  that  forbids  almost  every 
kind  of  amusement  save  "huntin'  'possum"  and 
whose  code  is  "work,"  on  the  theory  that 
idleness  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  negro,  the 
old  saw  about  "all  work  and  no  play"  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

There  will  be  no  dancing,  no  shooting 
"craps,"  no  card-playing,  no  loafing,  no  fight- 
ing. About  the  only  thing  that  this  new  and 
fast-growing  community  will  be  permitted  to 
do  is  hunt.  Not  even  baseball  is  admitted 
within  the  limits  of  lawful  amusements. 

And  the  chief  aim  is  the  establishment  of  a 
big  factory  to  turn  out  high  quality  and 
artistic  coffins. 

The  "promised  land"  surrounds  the  com- 
munity   centre   that    has   been    named   Allport 


and  to  which  568  families  have  gone,  each  to 
take  up  and  improve  forty  acres  of  land. 
Next  year  all  business,  most  of  which  now  is 
conducted  by  whites,  will  be  taken  over  by 
negroes,  and  one  year  from  now  the  whole 
community's  law  and  order,  religion,  adminis- 
tration, and  any  other  work  that  may  fall 
under  these  general  headings  (says  the  New 
York  Herald)  will  be  in  the  hands  ex- 
clusively of  negroes  who  live  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  "bad  nigger"  is  barred.  It  takes  a 
first-rate  "character"  to  gain  a  place  in  the 
community.  And — no  Northern  negroes,  or 
negroes  who  have  gone  to  the  North  from  the 
South,  can  hope  to  find  a  haven  in  or  near 
Allport.  The  lines  are  closely  drawn  and 
there  are  no  exceptions. 

The  moving  spirit  for  this  Utopia  for  ne- 
groes and  the  one  who  is  responsible  for  most 
of  the  ideas  that  are  being  worked  out,  for 
the  enforcement  of  its  laws  and  for  most  of 
the  other  things  that  pertain  to  living  and 
learning  and  prospering,  is  the  Rev.  R.  Amos, 
negro  "elder,"  as  he  calls  himself,  who  has 
been  a  leader  of  his  race  in  Arkansas  for  a 
good  many  years.  At  this  particular  time, 
however,  he  is  going  through  the  state  con- 
ducting meetings  for  the  particular  purpose 
of  striking  down  what  he  terms  "vicious 
propaganda"  aimed  to  create  discord  between 
negroes  and  whites.  He  has  held  sixty-four 
meetings  to  teach  contentment  to  his  race. 
His  work  has  been  indorsed  by  Governor  C. 
H.  Brough  of  Arkansas  and  by  a  good  many 
other  white  people. 


One  out  of  every  twelve  persons  who  walk 
the  streets  of  New  York  City  was  a  victim  of 
robbers  during  the  year  just  ended.  Never 
such  a  harvest  in  any  other  year  since  the  in- 
surance people  have  been  writing  policies. 
In  New  York  City  during  1919  the  "hands- 
up"  gentry,  the  loft  looters,  bank  robbers, 
pickpockets,  second-story  men,  and  others  of 
their  ilk  under  various  classifications  have 
"cleaned  up"  an  approximate  total  of  close  to 
$25,000,000. 


I  Am  The  Mausoleum  ! 

PRIMARILY,  I  am  a  tomb — not  an  ordinary  sepulchre  for  the  reception  of  human  remains, 
but  for  something  far  more  stately,  ranging  from  a  dignified  structure  of  simple  architecture 

to   the  most  magnificent  resting-place  of  the    royal  dead. 
MY    BIRTH    dates    back    to    time   immemorial — further    back    than    the   year    of    2380    B.    C. 
MY  NAME  was  derived  from  that  marvelous  structure,  the  "Mausoleum  at  Helicarnassus," 
erected  by  Artemisia  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  King  Mausolus  of  Caria,  about  353  B.  C. 

It  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  "Seven  Wonders  of  the  World." 

SO   ON  through  the  ages,  I  have  been  built,  either  as  an  expression  of  family   remembrance 

or  public  acknowledgment  of  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  a  distinguishd  citizen. 

TO   THE   END  that  I  am  built  in  a  substantial  manner  and  with   the  grace   and   beauty  of 

proper  architectural   harmony   and   proportion,   great  care  must  be  taken  in    the   selection   of 

the  designer  and  builder  that  my  name  may  pass  on  unblemished. 

Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of   Granite   Memorial* 
3  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles,  Laughli:." 
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REACTION  AGAINST  THE  MOVIES. 


A  certain  dramatic  and  popular  reaction 
against  the  movie  was  certain  to  come.  It  is 
far  too  soon  to  say  that  it  is  actually  upon  us, 
but  there  are  premonitory  symptoms  so  to 
speak.  There  is  cause  for  hope.  The  legiti- 
mate stage  is  moving  uneasily  in  its  trance 
and  beginning  to  beckon  back  its  favorite 
actresses  whom  it  loved  long  since  and  lost 
awhile,  as  the  hymn  says.  The  favorite  act- 
resses are  beginning  to  respond.  They  are  a 
little  tired  of  "registering"  instead  of  speak- 
ing, of  the  unnatural  and  exaggerated  make-up 
and  of  the  facial  distortions  demanded  by  the 
screen.  Moreover,  your  favorite  actress  loves 
applause,  footlights,  crowds,  and  glamour. 
She  wants  the  intoxication  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  real  stage.  And  there  can  be  nei- 
ther inspiration  nor  intoxication  in  the  dull 
and  baleful  gleam  of  the  camera  lens  nor  in 
the  quite  unemotional  and  weary  person  be- 
hind it.     But  we  will  speak  of  this  later  on. 

The  dear  vicious  public  is  still  enamored 
of  the  movie.  The  "tired  business  man"  is  still 
being  catered  to,  and  when  we  look  at  the  sort 
of  edification  that  is  provided  for  him  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  wish  that  his  fatigue  might- 
be  fatal,  and  that  he  would  seek  in  other 
and  more  specialized  regions  the  sort  of  en- 
tertainment for  which  his  alleged  soul  seems 
to  crave.  The  business  man,  tired  or  other- 
wise, is  not  very  much  in  evidence  at  the 
movie,  and  when  he  is  found  there  he  is 
usually  rather  bored  and  scornful.  It  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  average  man 
is  much  attracted  by  presentations  of  the 
coarse  or  the  vicious.  Why  should  he  be? 
He  has  no  curiosities  on  the  subject.  He  can 
find  the  real  thing  whenever  he  wishes,  and 
none  daring  to  make  him  afraid.  Prurience 
appeals  to  curiosity,  not  to  satiety'.  It  is 
sought  for  by  those  who  can  satisfy  their 
curiosity  in  no  other  way.  The  spectators  of 
the  unpleasant  movie  picture  are  mainly  com- 
posed of  women  and  young  people.  It  is  pre- 
cisely what  one  would  suppose. 

It  is  from  the  public  that  we  must  expect 
the  chief  reaction  against  movie  uglinesses. 
It  will  come  with  the  wave  of  Puritanism  that 
will  assuredly  follow  the  present  wave  of  li- 
cense. The  prurient  picture  will  then  disap- 
pear as  though  by  magic.  We  shall  be  lucky 
if  we  get  any  pictures  at  all,  certainly  if  we 
get  any  pictures  above,  or  beneath,  the  level 
of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

A  social  worker,  a  woman  of  unusual  com 
mon  sense,  was  talking  a  year  or  so  ago 
about  the  movie  and  its  effect  upon  the  morals 
of  young  people.  She  was  anything  but  a 
prude  and  was  disposed  to  take  the  lenient 
view.  She  said  the  movie  was  having  an  evil 
effect  upon  young  girls  if  only  from  the  fact 
that  it  taught  them  to  think  nothing  of  being 
kissed.  The  girls  in  the  pictures,  she  said, 
are  always  being  kissed.  There  is  always  a 
kissing    episode    somewhere    and    no    one — in 


the  picture — seems  a  bit  the  worse  for  it. 
Now  when  a  girl  thinks  that  a  kiss  is  a  mere 
nothing  we  may  smile  as  we  please,  but  that 
girl  is  on  a  declivity.  Certainly  we  should 
not  like  to  see  our  own  daughters  behaving 
as  does  the  average  girl  in  the  movie  picture, 
who  may  not  be  doing  anything  wrong,  but 
whose  kisses  are  rather  of  the  bargain-counter 
variety.  And  of  course  the  movie  has  gone 
a  long  way  downhill  during  the  last  year  or 
so,  and  this  in  spite  of  some  really  beautiful 
pictures  like  "Anne  of  Green  Gables"  and 
others  that  will  easily  be  recalled.  We  have 
gone  a  long  way  past  the  kissing  stage  now. 
We  are  fortunate  if  we  are  not  invited  to  wit- 
ness an  actual  physical  struggle,  and  we  pray 
for  the  curtain  very  much  as  Wellington  is 
said  to  have  prayed  for  "night  or  Blucher." 
What  must  be  the  effect  on  young  people  ? 
No  doubt  they  "know  it  all,"  but  then  that  is 
not  quite  the  point,  as  the  psychologist  very 
well  knows.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
some  Augean  Stables  that  must  be  cleaned  out, 
not  by  censorships,  a  remedy  apt  to  be  rather 
worse  than  the  disease,  but  by  public  reaction. 
And  of  course  that,  too,  will  be  bard  to  bear 
because  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  lessons 
of  moderation  nor  the  graceful  art  of  keeping 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  We  are  always 
in  the  ditch  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

And  now  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  pro- 
fessional actress — actors  don't  count  much  yet. 
We  still  want  the  girl  show,  although  there 
are  more  pretty  girls — so  I  am  told — beliind 
the  Emporium  counters  than  in  all  the  dra- 
matic offices  in  California.  A  writer  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  New  York  Sun  says  that 
theatrical  managers  are  beginning  to  search 
for  actresses  and  to  offer  persuasions.  How 
would  you  like,  says  the  writer  in  question, 
to  earn,  say,  a  salary  of  $200  a  week  ?  How 
would  you  like  to  work  for  that  not  more  than 
three  hours  every  week  night  and  twice  in 
the  afternoons?  We  feel  for  one  ecstatic 
moment  that  the  question  had  been  addressed 
to  us  and  we  answer  up  smartly  fhat  the 
remedy  seems  to  apply  exactly  to  our  par- 
ticular variety  of  morbidity.  But  alas,  our 
hopes  are  quenched  by  the  additional  ques- 
tion, "And  how  would  you  like  to  enjoy  along 
with  this  comfortable  income  all  the  pleasures 
that  go  with  the  career  of  a  popular  actress?" 
Our  appliaction  is  withdrawn.     We  resign. 

But  the  income  may  be  indefinitely  magni- 
fied if  you  "catch  on."  The  minimum  for  a 
leading  role  in  first-class  theatre  is  now  about 
$200  a  week.  It  is  a  case  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. The  managers  want  more  actresses 
than  they  can  get,  and  consequently  the  prices 
are  going  up.  Really  it  looks  like  a  "legiti- 
mate" revival.     Thanks  be. 

David  Beiasco  says  that  he  can  always  find 
actresses  when  he  wants  them,  but  then  Mr. 
Beiasco  has  a  way  with  him.  He  goes  to  a 
musical  show  "and  there  I  find  Ina  Claire. 
I  go  to  a  traveling  company  in  Harlem  and 
find  Lenore  Ulric.  The  actresses  exist.  They 
are  to  be  found.  But  it  is  necessary  for  the 
managers  to  go  out  and  seek  them."  But  to 
detect  a  diamond  in  the  rough  is  something  of 
an  art.  We  do  not  all  know  how  to  identify 
"pay  dirt."  That  is  why  Beiasco  is  great 
There  are  so  many  other  managers  who  do  not 
know  a  jewel  unless  they  see  it  in  Tiffany's. 

The  cinema  stars  are  coining  back  under 
the  blandishments  lavished  upon  them.  Dor- 
othy Dalton  heard  the  call  when  she  forsook 
the  screen  in  favor  of  "Aphrodite."  Morris 
Gest  was  tearing  his  hair  to  find  the  actress 
he  wanted.  Doris  Kenyon  was  a  movie  actress 
before  she  became  leading  lady  in  "The  Girl 
in  the  Limousine."  Hazel  Dawn  and  Lucy 
Cotton  were  similarly  employed  before  the> 
were  captured  for  "Up  in  Mabel's  Room." 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME 
GROUNDS  WITH  LARGE 

SPECIMEN  TREES 
WHICH  WILL   PRODUCE 
IMMEDIATE  EFFECTS 


We  have  probably 
the  finest  stock  of 


Ornamental 

Trees  and  Plants 

IN  THE  STATE 

Spruce,  sequoia,  cedar,  Irish  yew  and  ten  other 
varieties  of  yews,  also  a  fine  stock  of  Mahonia 
(Oregon  grape),  English  laurel,  boxwood.  Full 
assortment  of  broad  leaved  evergreen,  deciduous 
trees,  etc. 


Write  for 
Catalog 

Our  Catalog  contains 
a  complete  list  of  fruit 
and  nut-bearing  trees, 
vines,  roses, ornament- 
als and  shrubs.  It  is 
sent  free  on  request. 


California  Nursery  Co. 


OAKLAND  YARD 

2"2d  and  Broadway 


ESTAB. 
1865 

P.  O.  BOX  416,  NILES,  CALIF.      SAN  jose  YARD 

Market  and  W.SanCarlos 


Mr.  Shubert  told  a  Sun  reporter  of  his  man- 
agerial difficulties.  He  said,  "The  demand  is 
so  great  that  we  must  seek  everywhere  for 
new  personalities.  The  public  likes  familiar 
faces  up  to  a  certain  extent,  but  there  is 
nothing  more  attractive  to  theatre-goers  than 
the  fresh  and  young  talent.  There  is  there- 
fore a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  young 
women  who  can  take  leading  roles.  It  needs 
a  certain  amount  of  beauty,  although  this  is 
not  indispensable,  a  certain  degree  of  adapta- 
bility to  the  theatre,  and  above  all  youth. 
These  do  not  seem  very  severe  qualifications, 
but  they  are  rare  enough.  We  are  constantly 
seeking  new  talents." 

Mr.  Brady  says  the  same  thing.  He  puts 
the  blame  for  the  scarcity  of  actresses  boldly 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  cinema.  But  he 
says  they  will  all  come  back,  the  wandering 
sheep.  Times  change,  he  says,  a  truism  abun- 
dantly illustrated  by  "the  current  rush  of  cel- 
luloid celebrities  of  the  silver  sheet  to  profit- 
able places  behind  the  footlights  of  the  so- 
called  legitimate  stage." 

Edgar  Selwyn  is  the  only  manager  who' 
finds  it  quite  as  hard  to  get  good  men  as  good 
women,  and  he  tells  us  that  women  are  more 
histrionically  inclined  than  men.  Like  Beiasco, 
he  visits  the  stock  company  and  vaudeville 
in  search  of  his  material,  and  whenever  he 
finds  anything  good  he  makes  a  note  of  it 
against  future  needs.  "When  and  wherever  1 
find  a  player  who  has  a  real  identity  I  tabu- 
late both  the  player  and  his  or  her  special 
talents  in  my  mind,  and  when  I  am  getting 
ready  for  a  production  trot  them  all  out  be- 
fore me  in  mental  array  for  examination." 

All  the  managers  tell  pretty  much  the  same 
story.  The  legitimate  is  coming  back  into  its 
own,  they  say.  It  is  winning  the  battle  against 
the  screen,  and  it  is  a  battle  that  is  not  waged 
only  with  the  purse.  Actresses  have  their 
artistic  feelings  like  other  people,  and  more 
so.  And  then,  of  course,  they  do  like  applause 
and  of  the  kind  that  they  can  hear.  We  all 
do.  C. 


Carolina  Lazzari. 

This  coming  Sunday  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre Carolina  Lazzari  ("pronounced  Ladz-ari), 
the  phenomenal  contralto,  will  give  a  song 
recital,  with  Blanche  Barbot  at  the  piano. 
Declared  to  be  the  possessor  of  the  greatest 
contralto  voice  of  the  decade,  Lazzari  is  also 
beautiful  of  face  and  form  and  is  an  artist  to 
her  finger-tips.  She  has  been  for  the  past  two 
seasons  the  leading  contralto  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  and  so  great  was  her  indi- 
vidual successes  with  the  Chicago  company  in 
New  York  City  that  the  ever  alert  Gatti- 
Casazza  camped  on  her  doorstep  until  she 
signed  a   Metropolitan   contract. 

In  order  that  San  Franciscans  will  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  Lazzari  as  a  con- 
cert artist  the  following  from  the  Seattle 
Times,  where  she  sang  January  5th  of  this 
year : 

"Music  lovers  reveled  in  the  opulent  beauty 
of  her  voice  and  personality  and  she  gave 
prodigally  of  both  in  a  programme  that  com- 
prised twenty-two  numbers  with  encores,  but 
it  was  all  too  short  for  the  large  audience 
last  night.  Almost  an  imposition  on  the 
singer's  graciousness  and  exceeding  gen- 
erosity, the  audience  simply  refused  to  go 
home.  Her  voice  is  a  wonderful  instrument 
of  resonant  volume,  yet  it  is  round  and  even 
and  of  velvet  smoothness.  She  is  young,  yet 
the  resources  and  poise  and  artistic  feeling 
of  a  prima  donna  are  hers.  Her  programme 
was  finely  contrasted  and  arranged  to  encom- 
pass the  varied  beauties  and  range  of  het 
voice.  She  has  at  her  command  a  lovely 
smooth  legato,  dramatic  power  that  thrills,  and 
caressing  pianissimo  tone." 


Old  Darky  (to  shiftless  son) — I  hearn  tell 
you  is  married.  Is  you?  Son  (ingratiatingly) 
— I  aint  sayin'  I  aint.  Old  Darky  (severely) 
— I  aint  ask  you  is  you  aint ;  I  ask  you  aint 
you  is. — American  Legion  Weekly. 


Uncle  Sam  has  constant  warfare  on  the 
wolves,  bears,  mountain  lions,  bobcats,  and 
coyotes  that  prey  on  Western  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  employs  between  250  and  350  professional 
hunters. 


Mr.  Ole  Hanson. 
Mr.  Ole  Hanson,  known  as  "The  Fighting 
Mayor  of  Seattle,"  will  speak  on  "Radical- 
ism" in  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  January  25th,  at  2 :30  p. 
m.,  under  the  local  management  of  Jessica 
Colbert  and  B.  T.  Robley.  Tickets,  price 
$1.50  and  $1,  are  now  on  sale  by  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co. 


In  northern  China  vegetarianism  is  almost 
the  rule,  the  food  principally  consisting  of 
turnips,  potatoes,  corn,  rice,  and  millet. 


"Fairly  Careful" 


When  the  consumer  who  is  "fairly 
careful"  gets  his  water  bill,  he  says: 

"This  bill  seems  to  be  about  right." 

And  yet,  owing  to  leakage  his  bill 
may  have  been  growing  a  little 
larger  every  month.  The  chances 
are  he  doesn't  wake  up  until  it  is 
twice  as  large  as  it  used  to  be. 

Take  this  case  of  a  shopkeeper: 

Cubic  Feet  Water 
Consumed.  Bill. 

March 4,000  $10.39 

April 4,100  10.60 

May 6.300  15.22 

June 7,700  18.16 

July 8,100  19.00 

August 10,000  22.99 

September 4.500  11.44 

October 4,200  10.81 

This  consumer  had  use  for  the  same 
amount  of  water,  more  or  less,  dur- 
ing all   these   eight  months. 

In  May  his  bill  went  up,  but  being 
only  "fairly  careful"  he  thought  it 
was  "about  right." 

But  when  in  August  it  was  more 
than  double  what  it  used  to  be,  he 
realized   that  something  was  wrong. 

While  he  was  thinking  of  making 
a  complaint,  our  service  depart- 
ment made  a  voluntary  investiga- 
tion and  found  a  blind  leak. 

As  soon  as  it  was  repaired,  the  bills 
were  normal   again. 

If  this  consumer  had  kept  close  tab 
on  bis  meter  readings — if  he  had 
profited  by  our  folder  "A  Check  on 
/  Waste" — he  would  have  found  that 
leak  before  it  got  bad. 

To  save  money  nowadays  you  have 
to  be  extremely  careful  about  all 
your  bills,   including  the  water  bill. 


SPMM3  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 


BENNETT-DUNNING 


Thos.  Bennett  &  Sons 
Founded  1850 


TOURS 


H.  W.  Dunning  &  Co. 
Founded  1885 


TO  TRAVEL  IS  TO  LIVE 

JAPAN  -  CHINA- PHILIPPINES 

Beautiful  luxurious  Ocean   voyages   on  great       Best  accommodations  throughout.    A  perfect 

modern  steamers — intensely  interesting  land       carefree  vacation,   instructive  and   inspiring. 

journeysinfascinatinginscrutablef  hina.beau-       arranged  by  travel  experts  of  seventy  years' 

tiful  quaint  Japan  and  the  Tropical  Philippines.       experience. 

Personally  conducted  parties  sailing  in  March,  April  and  May.    Send 
for  details  today.     Private  tours  arranged  to  order.    Flexible  itin- 
eraries.   Reliable  guides.    Call  orwrite  ustoday. 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

200  Claus  Spreckels  Building  CHARLES  EGON  BELL 

San  Francisco  Pacific  Coast  Manager 


January  17,  1920. 
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TheCurran  Theatre. 

Theatre-goers  will  find  more  than  passing 
interest  in  Richard  Walton  Tully's  play,  "The 
Bird  of  Paradise,"  which  opens  its  seventh 
engagement  at  the  Curran  for  two  weeks,  com- 
mencing Sunday  night,  January  8th. 

The  play  touches  on  a  virgin  field,  so  far 
as  the  stage  world  is  concerned,  that  pre- 
serves in  dramatic  form  the  vanishing  cus- 
toms, beliefs,  and  legends  of  Uncle  Sam's 
possessions.  It  shows  Hawaii,  with  its  shores 
girded  by  lazy  waves  ;  languorous  moonlight ; 
its  native  homes  with  its  laughing  and  dancing 
maidens  casting  eyes  of  witchery  at  strangers. 

Against  this  background  of  unique  beauty  is 
lived,  rather  than  acted,  a  powerful  story  of 
two  men  and  two  women.  One,  with  the 
sensuous  charm  of  a  young  Hawaiian  maiden, 
vows  that  she  will  woo  and  keep  her  husband 
"by  the  power  of  her  lips  and  arms."  The 
other,  an  American  girl,  says:  "I  will  keep 
and  hold  him  by  the  power  of  my  mind." 
The  girls  live,  love,  and  pay  the  price  of  their 
mistake.  They  seek  each  other  when  they 
fail  to  acknowledge  defeat.  "I  was  wrong," 
says  the  American  girl.  "My  way  has  failed. 
Teach  me  your  way  to  win  and  keep  a  man's 
love." 

During  the  life  of  the  drama  several  ster- 
ling actresses  have  played  the  role  of  the 
Hawaiian  princess.  Oliver  Morosco  will  offer 
Florence  Rockwell,  a  talented  and  well-known 
actress,  in  the  title-role.  Others  in  the  cast 
include  Robert  Brister,  Brandon  Evans,  Spring 
Byington,  John  Sumner,  Rose  Watson,  and  the 
popular  Hawaiian  singers  and  players. 


The  Alcazar  Theatre. 
This  week's  play,  "Happiness,"  in  which  Fay 
Courteney  scores  tremendously  by  ability  to 
act.  will  be  followed  at  next  Sunday's  matinee 
by  the  first  San  Francisco  production  of  "The 
Matinee  Hero."  It  is  a  Cohan  and  Harris 
success  by  Leo  Ditrichstein  and  A.  E.  Thomas. 
"A  Matinee  Hero"  introduces  the  Alcazar's  new 
leading  man,  Clay  Clement,  who  demonstrated 
his  quality  at  the  head  of  the  best  Eastern 
stock  companies  and  in  Broadway  produc- 
tions. He  has  youth,  virility,  class,  and  'dis- 
tinctive personality.  The  infusion  of  new 
blood  in  the  Alcazar's  fine  organization  that 
inspires  San  Francisco's  honest  pride  and 
loyal  support  is  significant  of  much  enjoyment 
to  come  in  a  wide  range  of  dramatic  novel- 
ties.     "The     Matinee     Hero"     blends     much 


LAZZARI 

Phenomenal    Contralto 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

Sunday,  January    18,   at  2:30 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

Friday  &  Sunday  Nights,  Jan.  23  &  25,  at  8:30 


Tickets,  usual  places  and   usual  prices 
Local  management,  FRANK  W.  HEALY 


Players'   Club  Theatre 

of    San    Francisco 
1757  Bush   Street  Between  Gough  and  Octavia 

THE  PLAYERS  CLUB 

presents 

A  REMARKABLE  BILL 

of  four-act  plays 

Under  the    Direction   of   Reginald   Travers 

Friday— Jan.    23,   Jan.    30,   Feb.    6 

Saturday — Jan.  24,  Jan  31,  Feb.  7 

"LIMA    BEANS" 

A   Scherzo    Plav    by   Alfred    Kreyborg 

"THE  PRICE  OF  ORCHIDS" 

A   Comedy  by   Winifred   Hawkridge 

"THE  ENCHANTRESS" 

A  Chinese  Pantomime  Acted  by  Chinese 

Arranged  and   Staged  by  Ann  Dare 

"SALOME" 

A   Tragedy    by    Oscar   Wilde 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and 

at  theatre  night  of  performance.     Prices,  $1,  75c 

Business  management  JESSICA  COLBERT 

"THE   SHEPHERDESS    AND    THE 

CHIMNY  SWEEP" 

A   successful   play    for  children   and   grown-ups 

acted  by  a  cast  of  105  children 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOONS,  JAN.  17,  24,  31 
Special  performance  Saturday  evening,  Jan.    17 
Tickets    on    sale    at    Sherman,    Clay    &    Co.'s 
and  at  theatre  day  of  performance. 
Prices — Afternoons,  75c,  50c;  Evenings,  $1,  75c 


OLE  HANSON 

Former    Mayor    of    Seattle 
Will   Lecture  on    Cause  and   Effect  of 

"RADICALISM" 

In    America    Today 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

January  25  at  2:30 
Tickets    on    sale    at    Sherman,    Clay    &    Co.'s. 
Prices,    $1,    $1.50. 
Management  Jessica  Colbert  and  B.  T.  Robley 


If  you  want  to  hear  this  brilliant  lecturer,  who 
is  one  of  the  country's  most  forcible  personalties, 
set  your  seats  early. 


laughter  with  gripping  moments  of  emotion 
in  the  story  of  the  stage  idol  who  wearies  of 
romantic  parts,  in  which  women  rave  over 
him,  and  longs  to  play  Hamlet.  His  adorable 
wife  diplomatically  handles  all  his  business 
affairs  and  opportunely  rescues  him  from  the 
web  of  a  regular  vampire. 

"Roads  of  Destiny,"  to  be  given  first  Pacific 
Coast  production  January  25th,-  is  Channing 
Pollock's  New  York  success  of  last  year.  It 
is  an  extraordinary  dramatic  exposition  of 
human  emotions.  Its  argument  is  for  the 
inevitability  of  fate.  The  scenes  are  laid  on 
a  farm  in  Nebraska,  in  a  gambling  house  in 
Alaska,  and  upon  the  terrace  of  a  home  on 
Long  Island.  

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

Mitzi,  the  mischievous  little  human  dynamo 
of  musical  comedy,  who  used  to  be  called 
Mitzi  Hajos  until  it  was  recognized  by  the 
theatre-going  public  that  there  could  be  but 
one  Mitzi,  is  to  come  to  the  Columbia  The- 
atre Monday  night  in  Henry  W.  Savage's 
music  play  called  "Head  Over  Heels"  that  was 
applauded  so  long  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Chicago. 

These  cities  seemed  to  discover  that  there 
were  more  kinds  of  a  Mitzi  in"Head  Over 
Heels"  than  were  even  seen  in  "Pom-Pom" 
and  "Sari,"  for  in  this  new  work  she  must 
be  comedienne,  singer,  dancer,  and  even  acro- 
bat also,  for  with  her  is  announced  a  notable 
troupe  of  acrobats  with  whom  she  must  per- 
form in  the  action  of  the  play.  The  much- 
praised  cast  is  considered  to  contain  even 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  important 
players,  and  also  includes  a  gay  group  of 
pretty  girls.  Among  the  principals  of  this 
cast  are  Joe  Keno  and  Rosie  Green,  the  well- 
known  vaudeville  headliners  and  comedy 
dancers  ;  Boyd  Marshall  and  Ruth  Oswald,  of 
grand  opera  reputation ;  Edward  Sells,  Sallie 
Stembler,  Neil  Moore,  Dorothy  La  Mar,  and 
many  others. 

Chauncey  Olcott  has  decided  to  close  his 
engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  this  Sun- 
day night  instead  of  Saturday,  the  demand  foi 
seats  being  so  heavy. 

Olcott  does  not  play  Oakland. 


The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  include 
eight  new  acts  and  only  one  hold-over. 

"Extra  Dry"  is  William  B.  Friedlander's 
latest  musical-comedy  production.  The  book 
is  the  work  of  Harlan  Thompson  and  is  really 
of  importance  as  a  musical-comedy  vehicle. 
"Extra  Dry"  deals  with  a  museum  watchman 
who  drinks  a  bottle  of  liquor  he  finds  and  has 
such  pleasant  dreams  that  he  drinks  and  drinks 
again.  The  plot  is  complicated  by  a  love- 
sick youth  who  masquerades  as  a  dummy  in 
order  to  be  near  bis  adored  one,  an  attendant 
at  the  museum. 

Felix  Bernard  and  Jack  Duffy  are  back 
again  in  vaudeville  with  an  entertaining  offer- 
ing entitled  "Have  a  Smile." 

Eva  Taylor,  one  of  the  best  light  come- 
diennes in  vaudeville,  returns  in  a  humorous 
satire  called  "Virginia  Rye,"  by  Lawrence 
Grattan.  Miss  Taylor  has  a  capital  role  as 
Mrs.  Frankie  Warner,   a  young  widow. 

Elfrieda  Wynne,  a  delightful  vocalist,  will 
be  heard  in  songs  of  the  day.  She  will  be 
assisted  by  Raoul  Paniagua,  celebrated  Guate- 
malan  pianist. 

The  Four  Readings,  sensational  jugglers  of 
human    beings    and    astounding   gymnasts    and 
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acrobats,  will  give  a  thrilling  and  remarkable 
exhibition. 

Pietro  is  a  virtuoso  on  the  piano  accordeon 
and  one  of  the  few  performers  on  it. 

The  Lachman  Sisters,  two  fascinating  en 
tertainers,  will  present  a  delightful  arrange- 
ment of  songs  and  dances. 

The  Rickards  will  appear  in  "A  Variety 
Mixture,"  which  includes  clever  card  tricks, 
songs,  jugglery,  shadowgraphs,  singing,  danc- 
ing,  and  comedy. 

The  Four  Mortons  will  be  the  only  hold- 
overs on  the  bill. 


The  Players  Club. 

The  Players  Club  are  offering  for  tneir 
next  attraction  perhaps  the  most  unusual  bill 
of  one-act  plays  that  has  been  presented  by 
this  organization.  Oscar  Wilde's  "Salome," 
"Lima  Beans,"  "The  Enchantress,"  a  Chinese 
pantomime  by  Anne  Dare,  done  by  Chinese 
actors,  and  "Price  of  Orchids,"  by  Winifred 
Hawkridge.  complete  the  bill. 

"Salome,"  which  was  first  written  in  French 
and  then  acted  by  Sara  Bernhardt,  has  very 
seldom  been  seen  in  this  country  except  as  an 
opera,  when  it  was  done  by  Mary  Garden. 
It  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  strongest  piece 
of  dramatic  literature  that  we  have  today.  A 
cast  of  unusual  strength  has  been  selected  to 
interpret  Wilde's  powerful  drama.  Ruberta 
Richardson  plays  Salome,  Rain  Bennett 
Herod,  and  William  Hanley,  John  the  Baptist. 
Special  scenery  has  been  designed  for  the  at- 
traction, and  the  music,  which  has  been  spe- 
cially selected  for  "Salome,"  will  be  played  by 
an  orchestra  of  fifteen  pieces. 

"Lima  Beans"  is  a  whimsical  play  by  Al- 
fred Kreyborg.  It  is  extremely  modern  in 
treatment  and  has  for  its  cast  Frederick 
Smith,  Dorothy  Webmore,  and  Marie  Louise 
Myers. 

"The  Enchantress"  has  real  Chinese  actors 
to  interpret  it.  It  has  been  arranged  by  Mme. 
Anne  Dare  and  will  have  special  Chinese  folk- 
lore  music   to   accompany   it. 

"Price  of  Orchids"  will  again  have  Mae 
Frances  O'Keefe  in  the  leading  part  of  Maude, 
a  part  in  which  she  never  fails  to  score. 
This  delightful  little  comedy  will  have  Jane 
Parent,  Carl  Kroenke,  K.  Elmo  Lowe,  Selvesto 
Pearson  in  the  cast. 

The  plays  will  be  staged  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Reginald  Travers  and  the  orchestra 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  Chester  Rosecrans. 

Tickets  on  sale  two  weeks  in  advance  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

This  bill  opens  on  January  23d  and  will 
run  for  six  performances,  and  will  be  played 
on  January  23d,  24th,  30th,  31st,  and  Feb- 
ruary 6th  and  7th. 

"The  Shepherdess  and  the  Chimney  Sweep," 
which  is  being  produced  at  the  Players'  Club 
Theatre,  is  a  story  of  the  Undying  love  be- 
tween the  porcelain  Shepherdess  and  the 
Chimney  Sweep  who  live  on  the  living-room 
table  in  grandfather's  house.  The  old  porce- 
lain Chinaman  who  lives  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  claims  to  be  the  grandfather  of  the 
Little  Shepherdess  and  is  bound  to  have  het 
marry  Billy-Goats-Legs-Major-and-Lieutenant- 
General-War-Commander-Sergeant.  One  night 
Shepherdess  and  Chimney  Sweep  decide  to  run 
away  together  into  the  big  wide  world.  They 
go  and  Old  Grandfather  Chinaman  tries  to 
follow  them,  but  he  falls  and  breaks  his  back. 
Shepherdess  is  frightened  by  the  big,  wide 
world,  so  she  and  Chimney  Sweep  return  to 
the  living-room,  where  a  good  fairy  mends  Old 
Chinaman's  back  when  he  consents  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Shepherdess  and  Chimney  Sweep.  In 
the  play  are  introduced  all  the  dolls  of  the 
nursery — Father  Time,  Tick  Tock,  the  Cuckoo 
of  the  Clock,  tin  soldiers,  fairies,  and  the 
eleven  porcelain  wives  which  Bill-Goats-Legs- 
Major  already  had  in  his  big  black  cupboard. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  five  talented  chil- 
dren in  the  cast,  ranging  from  six  to  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

The  principals  in  the  play  are:  The  Spirit 
of  Make-Believe,  Ula  Harrison ;  Chimney 
Sweeps.  Ruth  Elma  Stephens  and  Rosalie  AI- 
lenberg ;  Shepherdess.  Corinne  Layne ;  Billy- 
Goats-Legs-Major,  Gertrude  Hess ;  Grand- 
father Chinaman.  Zeta  Harrison  ;  Father  Time. 
Frank  Loughran  ;  Fairies  of  the  Clock — Tick, 
Carroll  Newburgh ;  Tock,  Gene  McDemiod ; 
Cuckoo  of  the  Clock,  Adelaide  Schraft ;  Queen 
of  the  Fairies,  Kathleen  Cary ;  Madeline, 
leader  of  the  dolls.  Mary  Clark. 


Evening  "Pop"  by  Symphony. 

That  the  vast  Exposition  Auditorium  will  be 
crammed  to  capacity  on  Saturday  evening. 
January  17th,  when  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  gives  its  third  gala  evening 
"Pop"  concert,  was  assured  by  the  propor- 
tions assumed  by  the  advance  sale  long  ago. 
Such  classics  as  Rossini's  "William  Tell'' 
overture,  Wagner's  "Rienzi"  overture,  and 
Liszt's  Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody  are  cer- 
tain of  enjoyment  by  any  one,  when  inter- 
preted by  the  great  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Apart  from  the  more  than  beautiful  pro- 
gramme to  be  performed  by  the  orchestra 
alone,  augmented  for  the  occasion,  there  will 
be  special  features.  Alice  Gentle,  famous 
'  mezzo-soprano,   will  disclose  her  superb  voice 
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in  the  "Habanera"  from  Bizet's  "Carmen"  and 
the  brilliant  aria,  "O  Don  Fatale,"  from 
Verdi's   "Don   Carlos." 

Another  feature  will  be  the  employment  of 
fifty  violins  in  the  Bach-Gounod  "Ave  Maria," 
the  violins  carrying  the  melody  following  the 
solo  by  Artur  Argiewicz,  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant concertmaster  of  the  orchestra.  Ed- 
win H.  Lemare,  official  municipal  organist,  will 
preside  at  the  Exposition  organ  during  this 
number,  while  the  harp  part  will  fall  to 
Kajetan  Attl.  Horace  Britt's  virtuosity  will 
be  displayed  in  Saint-Saens'  "The  Swan." 

Half  of  the  10,000  seats  have  been  priced 
at  25  and  50  cents,  with  the  remainder  at  75 
cents  and  a  dollar.  All  of  the  seats  are  re- 
served, and  there  is  no  war  tax.  Tickets  will 
remain  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  Co.'s  until 
6  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  concert,  when 
they  may  be  had  at  the  Auditorium. 


"I  see,"  boasted  the  rural  visitor,  "that  our 
congressman  from  Plunkville  had  his  say  in 
Congress  yistiddy."  "How  was  that?"  "The 
leaders  let  him  make  a  motion  to  adjourn." — 

Louisville   Courier-] oitmal '. 


fURRAN        LEAD'tNHGEATRE 
^^  Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

Last  Time  Sat.  Night— "SEVENTEEN" 

Two  Weeks — Beginning  Sunday  Night,  Jan.  18 

Return  of  the  Perennial   Favorite 

OLIVER    MOROSCO    Presents 

"THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE" 

Richard    Walton    Tully's    Fascinating    Tale    of 
a  Woman's   Soul.      With 

FLORENCE    ROCKWELL 
And  the  Hawaiian  Singers 

Nights,  50c  to  $2;    Sat.  Mat.,  50c  to  $1.50 
WED.    MAT.,   BEST   SEATS   $1.00 


ALCAZAR 

"Good    old    Alcazar!       What    would    we    do 
without  it?" — Argonaut.   ■ 

THIS    WEEK— "HAPPINESS" 
-    A  Delightful   Play,    Exquisitely   Acted 


WEEK    COM.    NEXT    SUN.    MAT.,    JAN.    18 
Leo   Ditrichstein's   New   York    Comedy   Success 

"THE  MATINEE  HERO" 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

Introducing   CLAY    CLEMENT   as   Leroy 
With  FAY  COURTENEY  as  Mrs.   Leroy 

Sun.,  Jan.   25— First  Time  on  This  Coast 
Channing  Pollock's  Tremendous  Drama 

"ROADS   OF  DESTINY" 
Suggested  by  O.  Henry's  Famous  Story 
Every   Evening  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.,   Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,   75c 
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UUU'lI       Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Afattncc  Every  Day 

THE  BEST  IN  VAUDEVILLE 
"EXTRA  DRY,"  a  Sparkling  Musical  Com- 
edy Draught  (Music  and  Staging  by  William 
B.  Friedlander,  Book  by  Harlan  Thompson); 
FELIX  BERNARD  and  JACK  DUFFY  in 
"Have  a  Smile";  EVA  TAYLOR  and  Company 
in  Lawrence  Grattan's  Humorous  Satire,  "Vir- 
ginia Rye";  ELFRIEDA  WYNNE  in  Songs  of 
the  Day,  Assisted  bv  Raoul  Paniagua,  Guate- 
malan Pianist;  FOUR  READINGS,  Sensa- 
tional Jugglers  of  Human  Beings;  PIETRO, 
Piano  Accordeonist:  LACHMAN  SISTERS, 
Two  Fascinating.  Versatile  Entertainers;  THE 
RICKARDS  in  "A  Variety  Mixture";  FOUR 
.MORTONS,  "Then  and  Now." 

Evening  prices,  15c,  25c,  50c,  75c, 
nee  prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sun]..' 
days),   15c,  25c,  50c,  75c.     Phon-:- 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


January  17,  1920. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  London  tailor  is  coming  out  of  his 
bomb-proof  shelter  and  is  beginning  once  more 
to  take  notice.  He  finds  that  he  is  about  four 
years  behind  the  times,  and  that  his  supremacy 
in  the  matter  of  fashions  has  been  endan- 
gered. There  was  a  time  when  men  all  ovei 
the  world  looked  across  the  water  to  London 
and  asked  what  was  being  worn  on  Bond 
Street  and  Piccadilly,  and  then  went  and  did 
likewise.  But  that  habit  fell  somewhat  in 
abeyance  during  the  war.  We  could  not  all 
wear  shrapnel  helmets,  nor  clothe  ourselves 
as  though  we  were  expecting  at  any  moment 
to  dive  head  first  into  a  cellar  or  to  seek 
refuge  in  a  subway.  The  London  tailor  found 
that  his  art  was  at  a  discount,  and  that  no 
one  cared  in  the  least  how  many  buttons  were 
on  the  coat  of  his  lounge  suit.  It  was  fortu- 
nate for  him  that  all  the  buttons  had  not  been 
blown  away. 

But  now  the  London  tailor  is  taking  a  little 
nourishment  at  intervals  and  is  intent  once 
more  on  resuming  his  place  in  the  vanguard 
of  fashion.  He  expects  that  large  numbers  of 
Americans  will  visit  England  and  he  intends 
to  clothe  them.  He  will  exercise  his  sartorial 
blandishments  upon  them  and  weave  a  web 
of  novelties  for  their  willing  feet. 

But  the  London  tailor  is  wily  withal.  He 
is  sober  and  chastened  in  spirit.  There  was 
a  time  when  he  dreamed  wild  dreams  of  a 
man  world  dressed  in  purple  and  fine  linen 
and  a  restoration  of  the  colored  glories  of 
the  middle  ages.  He  wanted  us  to  slash  our 
sleeves  and  to  wear  gaudy  silks  and  perhaps 
even  knee  breeches  and  perukes.  But  he 
failed  dismally.  He  took  no  account  of 
democracy,  which  sternly  forbids  a  distinctive 
apparel  for  those  who  toil  not  nor  spin.     No 
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man  must  habitually  wear  anything  that  makes 
manual  work  an  impossibility.  All  men  must 
be  in  a  position — theoretically  at  least — to  as- 
sert their  equality  with  all  other  men  by 
"throwing  off  their  coats."  There  was  a  time 
in  ancient  Rome  when  the  slaves  were  for- 
bidden to  wear  a  distinctive  dress.  It  seemed 
unwise  to  allow  them  to  estimate  their  own 
numbers  or  to  recognize  that  the  unchallenge- 
able power  of  the  majority  was  upon  their 
side.  The  Chinese  "gentleman"  wears,  or 
wore,  one  finger  nail  so  long  that  he  had  to 
sheath  it  in  a  metal  case.  That  was  to  show 
that  by  no  possibility  could  he  do  any  manual 
work.  Perhaps  that  custom  has  disappeared 
Let  us  hope  so.  It  might  conceivably  prove 
itself  dangerous.  It  might  be  a  count  in  an 
indictment.  Never  again,  at  least  not  during 
the  present  age,  will  the  leisured  classes  boast 
of  their  leisure  by  sartorial  decorations,  or 
only  in  the  most  subdued  way.  They  will  not 
wear  things  that  too  loudly  proclaim  their  im- 
munity from  the  common  lot  of  man. 

But  the  London  tailors  will  do  what  they 
can  to  brighten  the  landscape.  They  will  in- 
vite their  customers  to  wear,  not  fragile 
things,  but  colored  things,  checks  of  bold  pat- 
tern, for  example,  and  shot  with  colored 
threads.  They  will  try  to  persuade  the  man 
to  forsake  his  funereal  habiliments  and  to 
wear  things  that  shall  show  some  appreciation 
of  the  sunlight.  But  there  is  to  be  nothing 
radical,  nothing  revolutionary,  if  those  words 
may  be  cautiously  used  at  a  time  when  their 
unpopularity  is  increasingly  manifest. 

Evening  dress,  we  are  told,  will  remain  un- 
changed, but  an  effort  will  be  made  to  dis- 
countenance the  dinner  jacket  and  the  black 
tie.  Gentlemen  who  are  gentlemen  will  be  in- 
vited to  wear  the  regulation  swallowtail  and 
white  tie,  to  "go  the  whole  hog"  so  to  speak. 
Moreover,  the  silk  hat  must  be  worn  in  the 
evening.  The  fact  that  one  is  wearing  an 
overcoat  must  be  no  excuse  for  the  bowler  or 
the  cap. 

But  at  one  point  the  manhood  of  England  is 
disposed  to  resist.  It  refuses  to  wear  the 
morning  coat  and  the  top  hat  in  the  after- 
noon. Orders  to  this  effect  have  been  issued 
to  the  Brigade  of  Guards,  and  presumably  they 
will  have  to  obey,  being  soldiers.  But  other 
men  will  not  obey.  They  continue  to  wear 
lounge  suits,  soft  hats,  anu  soft  collars.  The 
tailors,  we  are  told,  have  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion. An  armistice  has  been  signed,  and 
the  self-determination  nf  peoples  has  tri- 
umphed. The  lounge  suit  may  be  worn,  but  it 
must  be  improved.  It  must  be  a  little  less  like 
a  coal  bag.  It  must  be  as  graceful  as  the 
encased  human  form  will  permit  or  as  art  can 
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contrive.     And  if  some  little  color  scheme  can 
be  arranged,   so  much  the  better. 

But  the  prices!  There  is  no  relief  in  sight. 
No  concession  is  to  be  made  here.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Before  the  war  a  lounge  suit  cost 
eight  or  nine  guineas  if  one  went  to  a  good 
tailor,  that  is  to  say  to  an  expensive  tailor. 
Lounge  suits  now  cost  from  thirteen  to  four- 
teen guineas,,  and  they  will  presently  cost  from 
eighteen  to  twenty.  The  cost  of  an  evening 
suit  today  is  twenty-five  guineas.  But,  says 
the  report,  "as  these  prices  compare  favorably 
with  those  charged  by  American  firms,  the 
London  tailors  are  hopeful  of  regaining  their 
transatlantic  custom."  And,  as  the  French 
passport  official  remarked  to  the  American 
traveler  who  wanted  to  know  when  he  might 
go  home,  "one  is  always  permitted  to  hope." 


Miss  Lucile  Pugh,  described  as  a  New  York 
lawyer  and  strong  feminist,  makes  the  dread 
announcement  that  she  will  band  together  all 
"strong-minded,  clear-thinking  women  into  an 
organization  to  fight  the  wrongs  of  all  women 
and  bring  about  such  changes  in  society  that 
men  will  be  obliged  to  recognize  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  mother  to  absolute  equality,  if  not 
supremacy,   in  the  home." 

Now,  Lucille,  don't  do  it.  Be  advised. 
Have  a  heart.  Remember  that  the  war  is  over. 
We  have  no  objection  to  strong-minded, 
clear-thinking  women,  when  they  are  taken 
singly.  But  we  are  afraid  of  them  in  bat- 
talions. We  have  known  some  of  them  indi- 
vidually and  have  found  that  they  become 
quite  human  under  judicious  management  and 
when  no  one  in  particular  is  looking.  But 
when  they  are  grouped,  bunched,  drilled 
massed,  ranked,  they  become  unbearable.  No 
woman  who  really  knows  her  power  will  ever 
consent  to  stand  in   a  crowd  of  women. 

Miss  Lucille  tells  us  what  she  wants  to  do. 
Naturally  she  is  interested  in  maternity.  She 
wants  to  pass  a  law.  That  goes  without  say- 
ing. The  woman  reformer's  idea  of  heaven  is 
a  vast  legislature  where  laws  are  passed,  like 
they  mend  your  boots,  while  you  wait.  Lu- 
cille says  that  we  must  have  a  law  providing 
for  the  mother  before,  during,  and  for  some 
time  after  childbirth. 

Now  that's  a  good  idea.  Maybe  then  we 
can  get  another  law  providing  for  all  news- 
paper writers  before,  during,  and  for  some 
considerable  time,  say  seventy  years,  after 
their  birth.  That's  really  the  trouble — we 
haven't  enough  laws,  pension  laws.  It's  all 
absurdly  simple,  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it.  The  only  real  reason  why  we  keep  on 
working,  why  any  one  keeps  on  working,  is 
a  lack  of  pensions.  We  are  in  a  receptive 
mood.  It  is  true  that  we  are  not.  strictly 
speaking,  a  mother,  and  perhaps  we  have  no 
right  to  chip  in.  But  then  neither  is  Miss 
Lucille.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  every  one 
had  a  pension,  no  one  would  have  to  work 
and  the  curse  of  Cain  would  be  removed  for- 
ever. And  all  that  is  needed  to  pension  every- 
body is  to  pass  a  law.  It  is  as  easy  as  falling 
off  a  log.     Why  did  no  one  ever  think  of  it? 

Reforms  are  born  apace  in  the  busy  mind 
of  Lucille.  For  example,  why  don't  men  weai 
wedding  rings?  "Ring  them,"  says  Lucille, 
just  as  though  they  were  bells. 

Why  do  not  women  retain  their  names  after 
they  are  married?  AVhy  must  they  take  the 
names  of  their  husbands?  Now,  frankly  we 
do  not  know,  unless  it  is  because  women  take 
everything  else  belonging  to  their  husbands 
and  it  seems  a  pity  to  overlook  a  trifle  like 
a  name.  It  is  the  mother,  says  Lucille,  know- 
ing all  about  it,  who  suffers.  It  is  the  mother 
who  gives  birth  to  children.  For  the  moment 
we  are  staggered  by  the  momentous  nature  of 
this  discovery,  but  after  deliberate  thought  it 
seems  to  be  true.  How  is  it  we  never  thought 
of  it  before?  Certainly  we  have  rarely  heard 
of  mothers  who  never  had  any  children.  Con- 
versely there  are  very  few  children  who,  never 
had  mothers.  What  a  world  it  is,  to  be  sure. 
We  have  now  wrung  the  last  secret  from  the 
hands  of  reluctant  nature,  as  the  Sunday  sup- 
plement scientist  tells  us  every  week.  And  so 
we  agree  to  Lucille's  trumpet  declaration  that 
women,  mothers,  must  be  free.  They  shall  be 
free.     They  are  hereby  freed. 


An  Uncanny  Machine. 

A  wonderful  machine  enabling  armless  sol- 
diers to  eat  drink,  light  cigarettes,  and  play 
dulcimers  has  been  invented  by  a  Scottish 
plumber  named  Scott  Thomson.  The  feature 
of  this  invention  is  its  extreme  simplicity  of 
construction  and  manipulation.  A  few  steel 
wires  are  set  in  a  frame  and  two  arms  like 
big  spiders'  legs  are  attached  to  the  table — 
that  is   all. 

The  armless  man  sits  at  the  table  and  works 
the  two  miniature  cranes  by  pressing  his  stock- 
inged feet  on  two  treadles.  There  is  a  cleav- 
age in  the  stockings  between  the  big  toe  and 
the  rest  of  the  foot,  enabling  his  right  foot 
to  rest  on  two  bars  of  the  treadle  and  clutch 
a  bar.  Thus  while  the  treadle  itself  swings 
the  crane  backward  and  forward  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  table  the  third  bar,  acting  by 
springs,  makes  a  grip  of  the  clutch  or  releases 
objects. 

The  left-hand  crane  is  much  simpler,  ending 
in  a  splay-footed  hoof  with  a  thumb  in  the 
middle    (says    the    New    York    Sun),      At    a 


pressure  of  the  needle  the  thumb  automatically 
drops  ready  to  seize  a  biscuit  or  fork.  While 
the  right-hand  crane  clutches  a  bowl  of  soup, 
the  hoof  plunges  the  spoon  in  and  offers  it 
to  the  diner's  mouth.  While  the  hoof  digs  a 
fork  into  a  piece  of  meat  the  other  clutch 
cuts  it  up.  The  right-hand  clutch  pops  a 
cigarette  into  the  diner's  mouth  and  then 
strikes  a  match  on  the  table  and  lights  it  and 
follows  this  up  by  playing  on  the  dulcimer. 

The  only  form  of  activity  not  indulged  in 
at  present  by  these  two  mechanical  arms  is  the 
art  of  shaving,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  work  a  safety  razor. 


"I  have  noticed,"  said  Cactus  Toe,  "that 
most  Socialists  haven't  got  very  far  up  in  the 
prosperity  list."  "No,"  replied  Three-Finger 
Sam.  "Every  game  has  a  few  losers  in  it  who 
are  constantly  delaying  the  proceedings  by 
hollering  for  a  new  deck." — Washington  Star. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave,  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


"I  see  you  have  a  scarecrow  in  your  field," 
said  the  vacationist  to  the  farmer.  "Do  you 
find  it  effective?"  "Suttingly,"  replied  the 
farmer.  "So  many  blamed  tramps  cross  over 
to  see  if  the  clothes  on  it  are  worth  stealin* 
it  keeps  the  birds  away." 


An  English  lady  was  engaging  a  cook  lately, 
and  inquired  why  she  had  left  a  certain  place. 
"I  couldn't  stop  there,  madam,"  was  the  reply. 
"I  don't  mind  rations,  and  I  believe  I'm  eco- 
nomical, but  in  that  house  they  were  so  saving 
that  the  very  mice  used  to  run  about  with 
tears  in   their  eyes." 


An  American  visiting  London,  and  goaded 
to  desperation  by  the  incessant  necessity  for 
tips,  finally  entered  the  lavatory  of  his  hotel, 
only  to  be  faced  with  a  large  notice  which 
read :  "Please  tip  the  basin  after  using." 
"No!"  said  the  Yankee,  turning  on  his  heel. 
"I'll  go  dirty  first." 


looks  after  things  in  the  front,  were  recently 
startled  by  the  appearanec  of  their  employer 
while  they  were  engrossed  in  a  game  of 
draughts.  The  proprietor  was  justly  indig- 
nant. "How  is  it,"  he  declared,  "that  I 
scarcely  ever  find  you  fellows  at  work  when 
I  come  out  here?"  "Well,  sir,  I'll  tell  you," 
volunteered  one  of  the  youths.  "It's  on  ac- 
count  of  those   rubber  heels   that  you   wear." 


"Married  couples  should  yield  to  one  an- 
other's opinions  to  get  along,"  said  the  sober- 
faced  man.  "I  dunno,"  responded  the  other. 
"It  didn't  work  in  our  case.  I  told  my  wife 
I  wasn't  worthy  of  her  and  she  declared  I 
was.  For  the  sake  of  harmony  I  yielded 
my  opinion  and  said  I  was  worthy  of  her. 
And  she,  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  I 
suppose,  yielded  her  opinion  and  said  I 
wasn't." 


Gilbert  Chesterton,  the  English  critic,  when 
driving  in  an  open  car  down  Oxford  Street 
and  Piccadilly,  attracted  as  much  attention, 
owing  to  his  great  size  and  massive  head,  as 
the  king  going  to  open  Parliament.  "Why," 
exclaimed  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  the  American 
publisher,  "they  all  know  you."  "Yes,"  re- 
plied Chesterton  in  a  grieved  tone,  "and  if 
they  don't  they  ask." 


Two  young  employees  in  a  big  London  shop, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  busily  employed  in  the 
rear  of  the  establishment  while  the  principal 


"America  is  almost  exclusively  to  blame  for 
the  high  cost  of  almost  everything,"  said 
Lloyd  George  recently.  "They  are  gullible, 
purchase  trash  at  inflated  prices,  and  in  fact 
have  created  a  market  for  hitherto  unmarket- 
able goods.  Not  long  since  I  was  enter- 
tained at  the  London  residence  of  an  Ameri- 
can millionaire.  Some  of  the  guests  were  pre- 
tending to  admire  some  atrocious  pictures. 
'Yes,'  said  the  rich  man,  'they  are  wonderful, 
but  we  can't  fully  appreciate  them.  The  best 
thing  is  the  lecture  the  dealer  delivered  on 
them  when  he  was  selling  them  to  me.'  " 


The  best  story  ever  told  by  Major  Regan, 
veteran  bandmaster  of  the  British  army,  con- 
cerns a  music-hall  manager  of  the  old  school 
who  once  entered  the  place  during  a  band  re- 
hearsal. Soft  music  was  being  played,  and 
the  trombone  player  was  not  required.     "Why 
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aint  that  chap  playing?"  demanded  the  man- 
ager. "Well,  they  are  playing  pizzicato,  you 
see,"  was  the  explanation  volunteered.  "I  don't 
care  a  hang  what  they're  playing,"  roared  the 
irate  one.  "Tell  him  if  he  can  not  play  pizzi- 
cato or  any  other  dashed  tune  that  is  put  in 
front  of  him  he's  to  get  out  of  my  band." 


"Jimmy,"  said  the  fond  mother  to  her  smart 
eleven-year-old,  "what  became  of  that  little 
pie  I  made  for  you  as  a  treat  yesterday?  Did 
you  eat  it?"  "No,  mamma,"  answered  Jimmy, 
with  a  grin ;  "I  gave  it  to  my  teacher  at 
school  instead."  "That  was  very  nice  and 
generous  of  you,  Jimmy,"  complimented  his 
mother.  "And  did  your  teacher  eat  it  ?" 
"Yes ;  I  think  so,"  answered  Jimmy.  "She 
wasn't   at  school   today." 


Ragged  little  Tom  Brown  had  been  com- 
mitted to  Juvenile.  Hall,  where  he  was  im- 
mediately given  a  bath,  clean  clothes,  had  his 
hair  washed  and  cut  short.  His  old  clothes 
were  burned.  As  his  adenoids  interfered 
seriously  with  his  breathing,  they  were  re- 
moved. When  he  had  recovered  from  the 
operation  the  matron  noticed  that  there  was 
an  unusually  big  and  disfiguring  wart  at  the 
end  of  his  thumb.  "Tom,"  she  said,  "I'll  see 
that  this  wart  is  removed  today."  A  look  of 
absolute  disgust  spread  over  Tom's  face. 
"Gosh !"  he  exclaimed.  "Don't  you  let  a 
fellow  keep  anything  here?" 


Passengers  on  the  Buffalo  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  amused  recently 
by  the  serious  attention  to  duty  of  a  train 
employee.  There  is  a  branch  line  connecting 
at  Red  Bank,  Pennsylvania,  called  "The  Low 
Grade  Division,"  and  as  the  train  approached 
the  station  the  trainman  called  out :  "All 
Low  Grade  passengers  change  cars."  A 
through  passenger  asked  the  man  in  uniform 
if  he  was  not  rather  personal,  and  would  it 
not  be  better  to  say,  "All  passengers  for  the 
Low  Grade  division  change  cars  ?"  The  les- 
son did  not  soak  through  the  wondering  man 
in  uniform,  for  he  shouted:  "All  Low  Grade 
passengers  MUST  change  at  Red  Bank." 


The  recruiting  office  was  having  a  slow 
day.  Prospect  after  prospect  had  been  inter- 
viewed, but  all  seemed  to  have  some  funda- 
mental objection  to  joining  up.  Finally  there 
appeared  a  long,  lean  youth  who  studied  the 
posters  with  more  than  the  usual  degree  of 
interest.  The  recruiting  officer  perked  up. 
"Like  to  join  the  service,  buddy?"  he  in- 
quired. "Like  to  see  the  world  ?"  "Sure 
would."  "Like  to  get  three  square  meals  a 
day  ?"  "Sure  would."  "Like  to  get  your 
clothes  and  your  rent  and  everything  free?" 
"Sure  would."  And  have  a  chance  to  save 
your  wages  ?"  "Sure  would.  Say,  how  much 
do  she  pay  ?"  "Thirty  dollars  a  month." 
The  lean  one  shuffled  away.  "Aw,"  he 
grumbled.  "I  knowed  there  was  a  trick  in  it 
somewhere.     I  kin  borrow  that  much." 


The  impulsiveness  of  great  men  has  led  to 
amusing  incidents.  This  story  of  Rossetti, 
who  was  an  ardent  lover  of  rare  and  beauti- 
ful china,  is  one  in  point :  The  great  man 
dined  one  evening  with  friends  who  had 
learned  from  him  the  joys  of  china  collecting. 
The  dinner  was  served  in  beautiful  specimens 
of  various  sorts  of  ware,  and,  for  the  better 
display  of  the  dishes,  was  set  out  on  the  table. 
The  salmon  was  served  in  a  specially  precious 
dish.  When  the  cover  was  removed,  Rossetti 
started,  leaned  over  to  examine  the  dish,  took 
it  in  both  hands,  and  turned  it  upside  down 
to  see  the  marks  on  the  back.  The  salmon,  of 
course,  fell  out  on  the  tablecloth,  but  Rossetti 
paid  no  attention,  and  exclaimed:  "The  very 
dish  I  was  going  to  get  tomorrow!"  The  lady 
was  so  elated  at  having  got  the  dish  ahead  of 
her  guest  that  she  quite  forgave  the  irreverent 
treatment  of  her  salmon  and  her  tablecloth. 


"During  the  State  Fair,"  remarked  the  man 
about  town,  "I  was  riding  north  on  a  High 
Street  car.  Yes,  it  was  crowded.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  Union  Station  a  gaunt  youth, 
with  shoe-top  trousers,  green  suit,  red  neck- 
tie, and  unrazored  lips,  leaned  over,  as  we 
stood  together  in  the  front  vestibule,  and 
asked  me  if  that  place  up  yonder  might  be 
the  depot.  I  assured  him  that  it  was,  won- 
dering to  myself  if  he  would  be  able  to  get 
through  the  mob  at  the  station  without  having 
his  pocket  picked.  A  moment  later  the  young- 
ster, whose  innocence  had  so  impressed  me 
explained  that  he  was  looking  for  a  friend 
from  Greenfield  on  the  11:40  train.  'We've 
come  over  to  take  in  the  cattle  show  at  the 
fair  grounds,'  he  added.  I  prided  myself  on 
directing  him  carefully  as  he  got  off  the  car, 
but  worried,  nevertheless,  when  I  thought 
what  an  easy  mark  he  would  make  for  a 
'sharper.'  Instinctively  I  felt  for  my  own 
purse,  and — it  was  gone." 


Teacher — How  is  it  that  you're  so  late, 
Tommy?  Tommy — 'Cause  there  was  a  man 
pinched  for  stealin'  hens  and  setting  a  house 
on  fire,  an'  knockin'  down  five  policemen,  an' 
mither  sent  me  roon  to  see  if  it  was  faither. 
— Blighty. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Elusive. 
Where  is  the  profiteer? 

Not  here. 
I've    looked    around, 
He  can't  be   found, 

That's  clear. 

He's  always  somewhere  else 

It's  queer. 
He's  over  there 
He's    anywhere 

But  here. 

— Louisville    Courier-Journal. 


They  All  Have  It. 
Everybody    at    our   house 

Has  the  world  unrest; 
Ought  to  hear  'em  start  to  grouse 

Soon  as  up  and  dressed. 

Father  won't  go  near  his  store, 

'Phones  his  orders  down; 
Tells  his  clerks  to  charge  'em  more 

Now  he  owns  the  town. 

Mother  runs  a  lot  of  clubs, 

Heads  the  Anti-Beers; 
Fills  the  house  with  long-haired  dubs 

With   long-haired  ideas. 

Sister's  nerves  are  in  her  feet, 

Powder's  on  her  nose; 
She  says  shimmying  is  sweet, 

And  she  needs  new  clothes. 

Brother  plays   the  idle  snob, 

Surely  does  know  how; 
Swears  he  will  not  take  a  job 

Under  ten  good  thou'. 

Me — unrest?     Back  to  the  farm! 

I  drove  Army  plugs; 
Had  six  shots  thrown  in  my  arm — 

I'm  immune  from  bugs. 
— William  Warren,  in  the  Home  Sector. 


"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  that 
home-made  creme  de  jazz  you  worked  out 
with  sugar  and  cornmeal  and  so  forth  ?" 
"That's  the  question,"  said  Uncle  Bill  Bottle- 
top.  "What  are  we  goin'  to  do  with  it  ? 
We  can't  drink  it  and  it's  too  expensive  to  be 
thrown  away." — Washington  Star. 


The  CONNECTICUT  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO 
of  Hartford 

Established    1850 
Pacific  Department 

369  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager 
Fred'k  S.   Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Offices 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood    Mills,    Humboldt    Bay,    Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLSALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  MuessdorfTer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL   FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas    2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    Pacer    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUT 
Phone  Kearny   392.  88  First 
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New  York 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.  Encarnacion  Mejia  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter.  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  to 
Mr.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Carrigan.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Mejia 
and  Mr.  Carrigan  will  take  place  after  Easter. 

Word  has  been  received  from  London  of  the 
announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Ruth 
Messer  to  Captain  Guy  Buxton  of  the  Fourth  Hus- 
sars, now  attached  to  the  Egyptian  army.  Miss 
Messer  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen 
Messer.  Mrs.  Messer  is  wel!  known  here  as 
Louise  Ord  Holloday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin  gave  a  dance 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame, 
entertaining  nearly  two  hundred  guests.  Several 
dinners  were  given  preceding  the  affair,  among 
the  hosts  having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Poett, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  and 
Mr.    Baldwin  Wood. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn  entertained  at  luncheon  a 
few  days  ago,  her  guests  having  included  Mrs. 
Leopold    Heebner    of    New    York,     Mrs.     Daulton 


L  ::.  ■  ■  .:     ... 


EL  ENCANTO 

(  Enchantment) 

HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES 

Beautifully  situated  in  The  Riviera  over- 
looking Santa  Barbara  to  the  sea.  Ten- 
nis, motoring  and  horseback  riding*. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

For  information   address 

MRS.    MIGNON    HOLLINGSWORTH, 

Manager 

Santa  Barbara  California 


Mann,  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mrs.  Richard  Heiman, 
Mrs.  Warren  Spieker,  Mrs.  William  Roth,  and 
Miss  Helen  Garritt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  were  the 
guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  last  Tuesday 
at  the  Burlingame  Club  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard Ford.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Corbett  Moody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
H.  Vincent,  Count  and  Countess  Andre  de  Limur, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril 
Tobin,  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Miss  Katherine 
Ramsay,  Captain  Henri  Negre,  Mr.  Robert  Miller, 
and   Mr.  Russell  Wilson. 

The  Misses  Betty  and  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss 
Amanda  McNear,  and  Miss  Ellita  Adams  gave  a 
leap-year  party  Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Harry  Crocker.  Mr.  Seward  McNear,  Mr.  Harris 
Carrigan,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh  assisted  Mr. 
Crocker  in  receiving  the  guests.  Preceding  the 
dance  Mr.  Crocker  entertained  forty  of  the  younger 
set  at  dinner. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  gave  a  tea  Saturday 
in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mrs.  George  Kelham,  Mrs.  Edith 
Blanding  Coleman,  Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge,  Mrs.  Dix* 
well  Hewitt,  Miss  Lena  Blanding,  Miss  Fannie 
Friedlander,  and  Miss  May  Friedlander. 

Mr.  Homer  Curran  gave  a  dinner  and  theatre 
party  a  few  nights  ago,  having  as  his  guests  Miss 
Evelyn  Poett,    Miss   Betty  Schmieden,    Miss   Doris 


Schmieden,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  William 
Hendrickson,  and  Mr.  Harry   Crocker. 

Mrs.  Julian  Thome  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  San  Francisco  Golf  and  Country  Club  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  Mrs.  George  Cam- 
eron, Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs- 
Frederick  McNear,  and  Miss  Marion  Zeile. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  Thursday  at  the  Palace  Hotel  by 
Mrs.  Charles  Fee,  her  guests  having  been  Mrs. 
Frederick  Funston,  Mrs.  Eugene  Payne,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Hunter,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hammon,  Mrs.  R.  K. 
Smith  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Laine. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  Francis  Langton.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Robert 
Coleman,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Evelyn  Poett, 
Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  and  Miss  Helen  Foster. 

Mrs.  Mason  Starring  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  St.  Francis,  having  among  her  guests  Mrs. 
Charles  Gove,  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Rutherford,  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  Mrs. 
Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Crockett,  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Judge. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs 
Sidney  Ford,  the  guests  having  included  Mrs. 
Duval  Moore,  Mrs.  Arthur  Ford.  Mrs.  C.  O-  G. 
Miller.  Mrs.  Alan  Cline.  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff.  Mrs 
Tames  Lowe  Hall,  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin. 
Mrs.  Hall  Roe.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Van  Eck,  Mrs.  George 
Nickel,   and   Miss  Marion   Crocker. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Rodgers  and  the  Misses  Rodgers 
entertained  at  tea  last  Wednesday  afternoon  in 
honor  of  Miss  Dorothea  Coon.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  James  Langhorne,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ham 
mond,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle.  Mrs.  William  McNutt. 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Harry  Babcock,  Mrs. 
Dixwell  Hewitt.  Mrs.  Harry  Sherman,  Mrs.  Henry 
Allen.  Mrs.  William  Breeze,  and  Miss  Sallie  May 
nard. 

Mrs.  Charles  Buckingham  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  Friday  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Page. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  entertained  at  dinnei 
Friday  evening  before  the  leap-year  party  for  Mr. 
Crocker,  having  as  their  guests  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cole 
man.  Mrs.  Francis  Langton.  Miss  Laura  Miller 
Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs.  Lieutenant  Charles  Coney,  U. 
S.   N-,  and  Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena. 

Mrs.  James  Flood  was  a  luncheon  hostess  last 
Wednesday,  entertaining  as  her  guests  Mrs.  George 
Lent,  Mrs.  Ettore  Avenali.  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Jr., 
and   Mrs.  Harry  Poett. 

Miss  Cecile  Brooke  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Cub,  having  among  hei 
guests  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan. 
Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh.  Miss  Betty  Schmiedelh  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Winslow.  Miss  Doris  Schmieden. 
Miss  Evelvn  Poett,  Miss  Katherine  Buckley.  Miss 
Helen  St" Goar,  Miss  Ellita  Adams.  Miss  Carolyn 
Shoemaker.  Miss  Catherine  Shoemaker.  Mis? 
Catherine  Mohun.  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  and 
Miss  Anne  Dibblee. 

Miss  Lena  Blanding  gave  a  tea  Thursday  at  the' 
Fairmont  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon. 
Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Edith  Blanding  Cole- 
man. "Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt.  Mrs.  G.  H.  Mendell, 
Tr..  Mrs.  George  Kelham,  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker. 
Mrs.  Louis  Parrott,  Miss  May  Friedlander.  Miss 
Fannie  Friedlander.  and  Miss  Jane  Flood- 
Mrs.  Robert  Davis  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ford  gave 
a  tea  Friday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in 
honor   of  Mrs.    Sidney   Ford. 

Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  Monday  at  the  Fairmont  by 
Miss  Marion  Zeile. 

.  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  at  bridge  last 
Wednesday  evening,  those  in  the  group  having  in- 
cluded Mrs.  James  Cooper.  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel. 
Mrs.  Berthe  Welch.  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn.  Mrs. 
Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Robert  Nuttall,  and  Mrs.  Russell 
Wilson. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  complimenting  Mrs. 
Daniel  Lotbrop  of  Boston.  Her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Henry  Scale,  Mrs.  Frank  Holmes,  Mrs.  William 
Butler.  Mrs.  Edward  Vail,  Mrs.  James  Bull,  and 
Mrs.  Shafter  Howard. 

Mr.     and    Mrs.    Walter    Hobart    entertained    at 


mo  "holes"  in  It 


JkeGk&onne 


Red  Crown's  uniform 
chain  of  boiling  points 
gives  easy  starting, 
quick  and  smooth  ac- 
celeration, high  power, 
long  mileage.  Mix- 
tures have  "holes"  in 
the  power  chain.  Look 
for  the  Red  Crown 
sign  before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


luncheon  last  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Club, 
having  as  their  guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hussey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Devereux,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  McLean-Buckley. 

Mrs.  William  Gwin  was  a  luncheon  hostess  Tues- 
day in  the  Town  and  Country"  Club,  when  she  en- 
tertained Mrs.  Robert  Nuttall,  Mrs.  Dario  Orena 
Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs,  Mrs.  William  Tubbs,  Mrs 
William  Shoemaker,  Mrs.  Edward  McCutchen, 
Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  Mrs.  Samuel  Rosenstock,  Mr;. 
Jonathan  Kittle,  Mrs.  James  Langhorne,  Mrs. 
James  Coffin,  Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood,  and  Miss  Sally 
May  nard. 

Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray  entertained  at  a 
theatre  and  supper  party  Wednesday  in  honor  of 
Miss  Anne  Dibblee  and  Miss  Margaret  Madison. 
Others  present  were  Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden, 
Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Amanda  McNear, 
Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss 
Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss 
Gertrude  Clark,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Mcintosh,  Mr.  George  Montgomery,  Mr.  Dean 
Dillman,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs, 
Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  William  Hendrick- 
son, Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  Mr.  Robert  Bowles,  Mr. 
Leroy  Nickel,  Mr.  Harris  Carrigan,  Mr.  Clinton 
Jones,  and  Mr.  Dearborn  Clark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Davis  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Butters  were  hosts  at  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  in  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  William  Duncan  gave  a  stag  dinner  last 
Monday  at  the  Pacific  Union  Club  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Willard    Chamberlin. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Page  gave  a  luncheon  last  Friday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Ralston  Page.  Those  present  were  Mrs.  Francis 
Langton.  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Hoyt 
Perry,  Mrs.  Vernon  Skewescox,  Mrs.  Charles 
Buckingham,  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Miss  Emelie 
Tubbs,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden,  Miss  Mary  Elena 
Macondray,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Madison. 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Mrs.  Win- 
throp  Austin  was  hostess  at  a  theatre  party  Tues- 
day afternoon. 

Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  her  home  in  Belvedere  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Ralston 
Page. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham  entertained  at 
dinner  Monday  at  their  home  in  Sea  Cliff  in  honor 
of  Mrs.   Frederick  Sharon. 

Mrs.  Henry  Martinez  gave  a  tea  Sunday  after- 
noon at  her  home  in  Piedmont  in  honor  of  Miss 
Dorothy  Woodworth  and  Mr.  Selim  Woodworth. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Williams.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Ratcliffe,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Naffziger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Phelps.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Powell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allen  Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Perry, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Evans.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Glass,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodworth  Selfridge,  Miss 
Nora  Evans,  Miss  Olive  Craig,  Miss  Barbara 
Champion,  Miss  Cora  Smith,  Miss  Mary  Shafter, 
Miss  Frederika  Otis,  Miss  Katherine  Bennett,  Miss 
EfSe  Fortune,  Miss  Florence  Williams,  Miss 
Miriam  Gibbons,  Mr.  Haisey  Rixford,  Mr.  Talbot 
Williamson,  Mr.  Donald  Craig,  Mr.  Harris  Allen, 
and   Mr.   Austin    Sperry. 

General  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalan  Long  enter- 
tained at  tea  Sunday  afternoon  at  their  home  in 
Piedmont  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  L.  O'Neill. 

Mrs.  Donald  Campbell  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Saturday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Watt.  Her  guests  included  Miss 
Adele  Chevalier,  Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss  Janice 
E-.ver.  Miss  Jessie  Knowles,  Miss  June  Clement, 
Miss  Mora  Macdonald,  Miss  Dorothy  Huntington, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss  Katherine  Bentley, 
Miss  Olive  Watt,  Miss  Claire  Knight,  Miss  Laura 
Miller,   and    Miss  Carol   Andrews. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
the  Fairmont  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin. 
Her  guests  were  Countess  Andre  de  Limur, 
Baroness  Jan  Carel  Van  Eck,  Mrs.  Christian  de 
Guigne,  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Chesebrough,  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  Mrs.  Will  Tay- 
lor. Mrs.  Rudolph  Schilling,  Miss  Helen  Crocker, 
Miss  Sara  Coffin,  and  Miss  Augusta  Foute. 


Hugh  Walpole. 

Hugh  Walpole,  the  distinguished  English 
novelist,  who  is  now  touring  the  United  States, 
will  speak  in  San  Francisco  under-  the  direc- 
tion of  Paul  Elder  in  the  Scottish  Rite  Au- 
ditorium, Tuesday  evening,  February  3d. 
The  subject  will  be  "Creating  a  Novel,''"  in 
which  he  will  tell  how  many  other  writers 
work  and  also  of  his  own  methods. 

During  the  war  he  served  in  the  Russian 
army  and  later  in  Russia  as  king's  messenger, 
during  which  time  he  gathered  data  for  his 
recent  novel,  "The  Secret  City."  In  this  lec- 
ture  he  will  tell   of  his   Russian   experiences. 


Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  sight  in  any 
of  the  large  Turkish  harbors  is  the  "homal." 
This  man  is  the  human  pack  horse  of  the 
country  and  is  often  seen  carrying  on  his 
leather  back  saddle  loads  which  require  at 
least  six  men  to  place  there.  One  frequently 
meets  a  "homal"  strolling  along  the  street 
with  a  huge  office  desk  or  piano  strapped  on 
his  back. 


A  LADY  would  like  to  recom- 
mend her  English  companion, 
who  would  be  glad  to  give  her 
services  in  any  capacity  in  re- 
turn for  her  expenses  to  England 
or  New  York.  Address  "H.," 
Argonaut  office. 


V&     A     (~*    K*     t     From  a  wonderful  tuccess- 
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CHARLES  SEIGER 

and 

The  Palace  Hotel  Orchestra 

will  be  die 

ROSE  ROOM  ATTRACTION 

Beginning  Dec.  29lh 
EVA  CLARK,  soprano 

and 

EDNA  M  ALONE 
Additional  features  of  each  evening's  dansants 

PALACE  HOTEL 

Management  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWAR1NG 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 


The 

St.  Francis 

One  of  the  world's  great  hotels 

San  Francisco,  California 

Faiinc  Uaien  Squart 

In  the  center  of  the  city's  life  and  color. 

THOS.  J.  COLEMAN.  Manager. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Frances  Nash,  an  American  pianist  of  gen- 
uine note,  will  be  soloist  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra  again  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  January  18th,  in  the  Curran  The- 
atre, when  she  will  play  Liszt's  Hungarian 
Fantasie  with  the  orchestra,  with  which  sh« 
electrified   Friday's   audience. 

Although  new  to  San  Francisco  audiences. 
Miss  Xash  has  won  high  praise  for  her  work 
as  soloist  with  such  organizations  as  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  and  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

A  most  important  musical  event  is  the  pro- 
gramming for  this  pair  of  symphonies  of 
Berlioz'  Fantastic  Symphony,  which  is  new 
to  San  Francisco.  Hertz  considers  this  a 
most  remarkable  work,  and  he  has  devoted 
himself  unusually  to  it  in  researsal,  with  the 
orchestra  especially  augmented  for  its  ren- 
dition. It  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
works  that  San  Francisco  has  become  ac- 
quainted with.  Abounding  in  unusual  instru- 
mental combinations,  it  is  most  difficult  of 
execution. 

The  remaining  number  will,  as  on  Friday, 
be  the  "Lohengrin"'  prelude,  by  Wagner. 

The  seventh  regular  "Pop"  concert,  to  be 
played  in  the  Curran  Theatre  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, January  25th,  will  be  a  most  fascinating 

one. 

— -*■«-*- 

Mrs.  G.  Cadenasso,  widow  of  the  noted 
California  artist,  sang  with  great  success  for 
the  Kate  Kennedy  Club  at  its  luncheon  last 
Saturday.  Mrs.  Cadenasso's  rich  soprano 
voice  and  artistic  rendering  elicited  much 
favorable  comment. 


What  promises  to  be  the  biggest  repatria- 
tion scheme  in  the  world  is  being  launched  by 
the  Queensland  labor  government  in  Aus- 
tralia. A  large  area  of  land  is  to  be  thrown 
open  and  four  railways  constructed  to  open 
up  2,500,000  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  land  to 
returned  soldiers. 


Next  Time 

— have  tea 

at 

Hotel  Whitcomb 

Civic  Center 

Every  afternoon,  delicious  tea  is  served  in 
the  Sun  Lounge.  After  shopping,  or  mati- 
nee, drop  in — you'll  enjoy  it  immensely. 


January  17,  1920. 
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Phone  WEST  999 
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SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Giade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Miss  Anne  Morgan  left  Wednesday  for  her  home 
in  New  York,  after  a  week's  sojourn  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Ratkbone  left  for  the  East  Friday 
to  be  gone   several  weeks. 

Princess  Miguel  de  Eraganza,  who  arrived  re- 
cently from  France  and  is  visiting  her  father,  Mr. 
William  R.  Stewart,  in  New  York,  will  come  to 
California  in  the  spring  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Jean  de   St.   Cyr. 

Miss  Lucia  Sherman  has  returned  to  Vassar, 
after  having  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  with 
Dr.   and  Mrs.    Sherman. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted  spent  the  week- 
end in  San  Mateo  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Poett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger 
Bocqueraz,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  have 
gone  on  a  trip  through  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  have  taken  Mrs. 
Raoul  Duval's  house  in  San  Mateo  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  McCurdie  have  left  for 
Medford,  Oregon,  after  a  brief  visit  in  town  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Eertheau. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  has  left  for  New  York, 
where  she  will   remain   for  some   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Eaker  and  the  latter's 
two  sons  are  en  route  to  Montecito  from  Washing- 
ton. They  have  taken  a  house  there  for  the  rest 
of  the  winter. 

Miss  Alice  Keeler  has  returned  from  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where  she  has  been  spending  several  months. 

Mr.  Douglas  Alexander  has  returned  from  a 
fortnight's  stay  in  Santa  Barbara,  where  he  has 
been  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gantz. 

Mrs.  Louis  Parrott  has  postponed  her  trip  to  the 
Orient  until  the  summer,  when  she  will  visit  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Lennox  Simpson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Brayton  will  move  to  town 
from  Piedmont  next  month  to  make  their  perma- 
nent home  here. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy  will  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco within  a  few  days.  Mr.  George  Pope  and  Mr." 
Eugene  Murphy,  who  have  been  with  Mrs.  Murphy 
in  New  York,  will  accompany  her  home. 

Mrs.  Walter  Seymour,  who  has  been  in  New 
York  for  some  weeks,  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco  and   is  at  the   Palace. 

Mr.  Willard  Chamberlin  left  last  Wednesday  for 
Pittsburg,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Chamberlin  will  re- 
side in  future.  Mrs.  Chamberlin'  will  go  East  in 
February. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  took  their  de- 
parture Sunday  for  the  Atlantic  coast  to  be  gone 
four  weeks. 

Mr.  Leon  Walker  returned  to  Yale  January  1st. 

Mr.  Christian  de  Guigne  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  San  Mateo,  after  an  extended  absence  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Foss  has  returned  to  his  home 
on  Broadway,  after  a  week's  absence  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state. 

-Mrs.  Oscar  Long  took  her  departure  Tuesday 
for  her  ranch  in  the  northern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Charles  Tuttle  returned  Monday  to  her 
home  in  Colusa,  after  having  passed  the  holidays 
in  San  Francisco.  The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Tuttle 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Scott  will  be  solemnized  the 
first  week  in  February. 

Mrs.  Adolph  Scheld  and  Miss  Marguerite  Schcld 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  Sacramento,  after 
having  passed  a  fortnight  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Anne  Peters  has  gone  to  Stockton  to  en- 
joy a  several  days'  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Coryell  have  taken  a  house 
in  this  city  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann  left  Sunday  for 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  be  gone  three  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hooper  have  purchased  a 
residence  on  Green  Street  and  will  shortly  take 
possession.  They  have  recently  been  occupying 
a  house  on  Gough   Street 

Mrs.  Downey  Harvey  has  returned  from  a  sev- 
eral days'  visit  down  the  peninsula. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  have  returned 
from    a    trip    through    the    southern    part    of    the 


YOUNG  ENGLISH  LADY  desiring 
to  return  to  England  would  like  to 
accompany  lady  or  girl  as  companion, 
either  via  Orient  or  direct.  Answer 
care  Box  C,  The  Argonaut. 


state  and  they  are  at  their  home  on  Powell 
Street. 

Mr.  Gordon  Hitchcock  and  Mr.  Frank  Drum 
have  returned  to  New  York,  after  having  enjoyed 
a  visit  in  Eurlingame  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Hitchcock. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  took  her  departure  Sun- 
day for  the  East  to  be  gone  until  the  end  of 
February. 

Mrs.  Ralston  Page  sailed  Thursday  for  Colon, 
Panama,  to  be  the  guest  for  three  months  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Willard  Otis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  returned 
Wednesday  to  their  home  in  Burlingame,  after 
having  passed  three  months  in  traveling  through 
the  Orient. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  Hotel  are  Mr.  Joe 
T.  Nibley,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  H.  R.  Cousins, 
Hanford;  Mr.  A.  J.  McNab,  Thompson,  Califor- 
nia; Mr.  Charles  Richardson,  Tacoma;  Mr.  F.  S. 
Lyon,  Mr.  Mahon  E.  Layne,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Burgard,  Mr.  C.  A.  Bnckhardt,  Portland, 
Oregon;  State  Senator  G.  W.  Cartwright,  San 
Diego;  Mr.  William  Henry,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  E. 
M.  Schofield,  San  Diego;  Miss  Josephine  Cressy, 
Modesto;  Mr.  Reese  and  Mr.  D.  D.  Llewellyn, 
Dr.  Harry  C.  Newman,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  M.  C. 
Newlon,  Bakersfield;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Philips, 
Los    Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox  have  arrived 
in   London    from   Madrid   and    Paris. 

Arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  are  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Kohlman,  New  Orleans;  Senator  Robert 
Shingle,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Lyman,  Honolulu;  Mr. 
Ralph  Proctor,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  H.  N.  Lyon, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Mr.  A.  M.  Bedell,  New 
York;  Mr.  J.  T.  Melady,  Toronto,  Canada;  Chief 
Justice  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Schutt,  Australia;  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Baker,  New  York;  Mr.  T.  F.  Ryan, 
Seattle;  Mr.  E.  M.  Moore,  Dallas,  Texas;  Mr!  A. 
A.  Morrison,  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Bushnell,  Seattle;  Mr.  Charles  E.  Virdin, 
Sacramento;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Hart,  Chi- 
cago ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Mills,  Chicago ; 
Mr.    Fred   Hesse,    Portland,    Oregon. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  A.  Black,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Jones,  Seattle;  Mr.  W.  J.  Young,  Minneapolis; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Andrews,  Sacramento; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Patterson,  Stockton;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Bowman,  Santa  Cruz;  Mr.  L.  C.  Mil- 
ler, Stockton;  Mr.  D.  M.  Gandier,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Pryor,  Pacific  Grove;  Mr.  H.  P. 
Hatfield,  Red  Bluff;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hallett, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  Captain  E.  H.  Tooth,  Aus- 
tralia; Mr.  George  Mallen,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mabry.  Dallas,  Texas;  Mr.  D. 
W.  Day,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  D. 
Morse,  Los  Angeles;  Mr  and  Mrs.  Thomas  c. 
Wiggins,  New  York  City. 


Multiplex  Typewriting. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  typewriter  to  be 
of  any  use  at  all  in  writing  the  Japanese 
language  must  have  more  than  3000  charac- 
ters, it  is  obvious  that  only  the  most  general 
principles  of  the  ordinary  American  machine 
could  be  applied.  It  was  necessary  to  build  a 
machine  which  contains  so  many  special  fea- 
tures as  to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
new  invention. 

In  the  writing  of  the  Japanese  language 
three  distincts  sets  of  characters  are  em- 
ployed. Of  these  two,  the  Katakana  and  the 
Hirakana  are  phonetic,  each  character  desig- 
nating a  syllable.  The  third  is  the  Kanji,  or 
Chinese,  characters — ideographs — of  which  one 
must  know  3000  or  more  in  order  to  write  the 
language  at  all  well. 

These  characters  convey  the  same  idea  to 
both  a  Chinese  and  a  Japanese,  although  the 
pronunciation  is  entirely  different.  In  this 
Kanji  resembles  our  numerals,  which  mean  the 
same  to  a  number  of  different  nationalities, 
though  they  are  pronounced  altogether  dif- 
ferently in  the  various  languages. 

When  K.  Sugimoto  set  about  building  his 
typewriter  it  was  obvious  from  the  first  that 
the  foreign  model  could  not  be  followed.  A 
machine  having  more  than  3000  key  arms 
would  be  as  cumbersome  as  a  grand  piano. 
He  solved  the  difficulty  by  providing  a  mov- 
able arm  which  picks  up  the  type  from  its 
section  in  the  type  tray,  strikes  it  against  the 
paper,  and  then  deposits  it  back  in  its  proper 
place.  This  arm  is  operated  by  means  of  a 
key  resembling  that  on  a  telegraph  instru- 
ment. 

The  main  type  tray  of  the  Japanese  ma- 
chine measures  seventeen  by  nineteen  inches. 
In  writing  the  machine  is  placed  so  that  this 
tray  is  directly  in  front  of  the  operator.  It 
contains  2315  sections,  a  few  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  left  vacant  to  receive  less  frequently 
used  characters  from  two  additional  trays, 
placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  main  tray. 
Each  contains  429  characters,  which,  when 
they  are  needed,  are  picked  up  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  tweezers  and  transferred  to  the  va- 
cant  sections   of  the   main  tray. 

The  average  speed  of  experienced  writers 
is  from  sixty  to  seventy  words  a  minute,  and 
one  speed  man-el  has  set  a  record  of  seventy- 
nine. 


Irish  navigators  played  a  large  part  in  early 
history.  It  is  said  by  historians  that  they 
discovered  Iceland.  Italian  records  tell  of 
the  close  commercial  relations  that  existed 
in  mediaeval  times  with  Ireland  and  how  Irish 
merchandise  was  prized  in  the  Mediterranean 
cities. 


Twins  are  more  common  in  cold  than  in 
warm  countries,  and  among  mothers  of  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  thirty  years  than  at 
other  ages. 


"Dead  Reckoning." 

In  every  ship's  log,  in  all  books  of  instruc- 
tion, in  all  works  on  navigation,  and  in  in- 
numerable other  publications,  a  special  point 
is  made  of  the  "dead  reckoning"  on  board 
ship.  Why  dead?  It  has  been  for  a  century 
or  more  a  stumbling  block  to  investigators, 
and,  as  Daniel  Defoe  would  have  said,  "lexi- 
cographers have  gone  astray  in  this  unknown 
channel."  One  after  another  has  attempted 
to  arrive  at  some  reasonable  explanation  of 
it,  but  has  had  to  abandon  the  task  as  hope- 
less, for  when  they  have  marshaled  all  the 
facts  at  their  disposal  it  is  always  found  that 
the  operations  which  the  word  covers  are 
anything  but  dead.  They  are,  indeed,  very 
much  alive  ! 

Henry  Harries,  acting  marine  superintend- 
ent, Meteorological  Office,  thus  explains  the 
phrase  in  the  London  Morning  Post : 

"It  was  not  until  nearly  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  printed  log  books  were 
supplied  by  the  admiralty.  Long  before  that 
officers  were  compelled  to  keep  a  journal,  the 
form  of  which  was  only  gradually  developed. 
Originally  it  was  on  loose  sheets  of  small  size, 
and  the  columns,  when  introduced,  had  to  be 
ruled  by  hand.  The  log  of  the  Dreadnought, 
1679,  had  twelve  very  narrow  columns  on  a 
page.  For  want  of  space  the  column  for  the 
lattitude  'deduced  from  the  reckoning,'  as 
Riddle  has  it,  was  headed  Ded.  Latt. 

"This  abbreviation  Ded.,  for  'deduced,1  has 
become    corrupted    into    dead,    which    has    for 
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generations  served  to  exercise  in  vain  the 
most  learned  savants  on  two  continents  to  get 
at  its  real  and  in  the  result  perfectly  simple 
meaning.  There  is  not  a  mariner  who,  on 
reading  this  explanation,  will  fail  to  realize 
that  deduce  is  the  only  word  which  correctly 
expresses  the  method  of  obtaining  his  so-called 
dead  reckoning.  He  deduces  his  position  from 
the  account  he  has  kept,  just  as  any  trades- 
man deduces  his  profit  or  loss  from  his  ac- 
count." 


The  birth  rate  per  1000  persons  living  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1918  was  17.7,  as  com- 
pared with  34.1  per  1000  in  the  ten  years 
1851-60.  The  rate  in  Cheshire  is  only  15.9 
per  1000,  and  that  in  London,  16.1.  The  end 
of  the  war  shows  no  check  in  what  is  really 
national  suicide. 


STATEMENT 

of  the  Condition  and  Value  of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities 

OF 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

HIBERNIA    BANK 

DATED  DECEMBER  31,  1919 


ASSETS 

1— BONDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ($12,566,631.57),  of  the  State  of 
California  and  the  Cities  and  Counties  thereof  ($12,630,250.00),  of 
the  State  of  New  York  ($2,149,000.00),  of  the  City  of  New  York 
($1,000,000.00),  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ($1,162,000.00),  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  ($650,000.00),  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  ($100,- 
000.00),  of  the  City  of  Albany  ($200,000.00),  of  the  City  of  St.  Paul 
($100,000.00),  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  ($350,000.00),  of  the 
County  of  Bergen,  New  Jersey  ($200,000.00),  of  the  County  of 
Cuyahoga,  Ohio  ($90,000.00),  the  actual  value  of  which  is $31,225,129.57 

2 — MISCELLANEOUS  BONDS  comprising  Steam  Railway  Bonds 
($1,768,000.00),  Street  Railway  Bonds  ($1,486,594.51),  and  Quasi- 
Public  Corporation  Bonds  ($2,434,000.00),  the  actual  value  of 
which  is '. 5,174,200.50 

3— CASH   on  hand 2,629,013.56 

4 — PROMISSORY    NOTES    and    the   debts    thereby    secured,    the   actual 

value  of  which  is 29,682.160.65 

Said  Promissory  Notes  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by 
said  Corporation,  and  the  payment  thereof  is  secured  by  First  Mort- 
gages on  Real  Estate  within  this  State,  and  the  States  of  Oregon, 
Nevada  and  Washington. 

5 — PROMISSORY    NOTES    and   the    debts    thereby    secured,    the    actual 

value  of  which  is 289,600.00 

Said  Promissory  Notes  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said 
Corporation,  and  are  payable  to  it  at  its  office,  and  the  payment 
thereof  is  secured  by  pledge  of   Bonds  and   other   securities. 

6 — (a)  REAL  ESTATE  situate  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
($621,243.81),  and  in  the  Counties  of  Santa  Clara  ($1.00),  Ala- 
meda ($65,753.49),  San  Mateo  ($61,383.20),  Contra  Costa  (p7,- 
755.42),  and  Los  Angeles  ($75,790.77),  in  this  State,  the  actual 
value  of  which  is 901,927.69 

(b)   THE  LAND  AND  BUILDING  in   which  said  Corporation  keeps 

it  said  office,  the  actual  value  of  which  is 969,972.97 

-—ACCRUED  INTEREST  ON  LOANS  AND  BONDS 285,617.97 

TOTAL  ASSETS $71,157,622.91 


LIABILITIES 

1— SAID    CORPORATION    OWES    DEPOSITS    amounting   to    and    the 

actual  value  of  which  is $68,322,174.13 

NUMBER    OF    DEPOSITORS 82,332 

AVERAGE  DEPOSIT    $828.93 

2— ACCRUED  INTEREST  ON  LOANS  AND  BONDS 285,617.97 

3— RESERVE  FUND,  ACTUAL  VALUE 2,549,830.81 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES   $71,157,622.91 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
By  E.  J.  TOBIN,  President. 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 
By  R.  M.  TOBIN.   Secretary. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,       ( 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco        \ 

E.  J.  TOBIN  and  R.  M.  TOBIN.  being  each  dulv  sworn,  each  for  himself  says: 
That  said  E.  J.  TOBIN  is  President  and  that  said  R.  M.  TOBIN  is  Secretary  of  THE 
HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  the  Corporation  above  mentioned, 
and  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  true. 

E.  J.  TOBIN,  President. 
R.  M.  TOBIN,  Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2nd  day  of  Januarv.  1920. 

CHAS.  T.  STANLEY, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  C 
San  Francisco,  State  of  Califoiniri. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Why  is  it  your  mother  trusts  us  so  seldom 
alone?"  "She  knows  me  better  than  yo*  do. 
John." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

"Maud  says  she  is  twenty-seven.  That  was 
the  age  she  gave  several  years  ago."  "Yes ; 
that's  one  thing  that  hasn't  advanced." — Bos- 
ton  Transcript. 

"Tell  me,  Mr.  Wombat,  of  your  early 
struggles."  "Well,  my  mother  says  they  were 
terrible  when  she  wanted  to  scrub  my  ears." 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 

"Our  new  cook  tells  me  she  used  to  be  as- 
sistant to  a  modiste."  "Thank  goodness  !  Then 
she'll  know  how  to  dress  the  salad  properly." 
— Baltimore  American. 

"Queer  thing  about  religion."  "What  is 
it  ?"  "You  never  can  tell  what  church  a  man 
goes  to  by  the  way  he  acts  downtown  on  week 
days." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Marriage  is  a  failure,"  said  the  Cynic,  with 
a  sneer.  "No  wonder,"  replied  the  Philoso- 
pher. "Look  how  many  inexperienced  people 
go  in  for  it" — London  Answers. 

"You  say  this  is  an  educational  film  ?" 
"Yes,"  replied  the  movie  magnate,  blandly. 
"But  it  features  a  'vampire'  ?"  "Exactly.  We 
are  trying  to  make  the  world  safe  for  married 
men." — Birtn  ingh  a  m  Age-Herald. 

Mrs.  Smith — I'm  rather  suspicious  of  our 
new  cook — she  behaves  so  strangely.  Mr. 
Smith — What  does  she  do?  Mrs.  Smith — 
Well,  she  goes  on  as  if  she  thought  the  whole 
house  belonged  to  me. — Cleveland  Press. 

"You  told  him  to  diet,"  said  the  young  doc- 
tor's wife.  "Yes,  I  told  him  to  eat  only  the 
very  plainest  food  and  very  little  of  that." 
"Do  you  think  that  will  help  him?"  "It  will 
help  him  pay.  my  bill." — Boston  Transcript. 

"Didn't  you  say  oid  Mr.  Wadleigh  had  a 
turn  for  thrift?"  "It's  worse  than  that.  It's 
a  gift."  "Yes."  "Why,  he  can  take  a  dollar 
out  of  his  pocket  and  tell  you  what  it  will  be 
doing  twenty'  years  from  now." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

"Santa  Claus  is  only  a  myth."  "Yes,"  re- 
plied Senator  Sorghum.  "But  aren't  we  all 
more  or  less  myths  ?  Most  of  the  men  I  know- 
are  admired  or  feared  for  qualities  which 
exist  largely  in  the  popular  imagination." — 
Washington  Star. 

"You're  getting  to  be  one  of  those  moss- 
backs  who  object  to  trying  anything  new." 
"I   guess   I    am,"   replied  Mr.    Growcher,   with 
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a  sigh.  "I've  watched  developments  in  food, 
fuel,  and  clothes,  and  every  experiment  seems 
to  turn  out  a  little  worse  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding."— Washington  Star. 

"Ethel,  didn't  I  see  that  young  man  in  the 
parlor  holding  your  hand  last  night?"  "Yes, 
mother."  "What  was  he  doing  that  for?"  "I 
really  don't  know,  mother."  "You  don't 
know  ?"  "No,  mother ;  I  did  thjnk  he  was 
going  to  put  a  ring  on  my  finger,  but  he 
didn't." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Postoffice  Clerk  (in  the  country  office  in 
west  of  Ireland) — Here,  your  letter  is  over- 
weight. Pat — Over  what  weight?  Clerk — It's 
too  heavy  ;  you'll  have  to  put  another  stamp 


on  it.  Pat — Yerra,  get  out  wid  you  foolin'. 
Sure,  if  I  put  another  stamp  on  it,  won't  it 
be  heavier  stilt? — Xebraska  State  Journal. 

"Why  have  you  quarreled  with  George  ?" 
"Because  he  proposed  to  me  last  night." 
"Well,  there's  no  harm  in  that."  "But  I  ac- 
cepted him  the  night  before." — Stray  Stories. 

"Do  you  believe  there  is  any  such  word  as 
fail?"  asked  the  man  in  the  smoking-car  of 
the  man  sitting  next  to  him.  "Sure  there  is," 
was  the  reply.  "But  some  people  say  there  is 
not."  "Well,  I  say  there  is,  and  I  ought  to 
know."  "Why  should  you  know  more  than 
the  others?"  "Because  I'm  a  referee  in  bank- 
niotcy." — Houston  Post. 
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A  Matter  of  Sentiment. 

The  Argonaut  is  glad  to  find  itself  for  once  able  to 
say  an  approving  word  for  the  War  Department.  For 
once  Mr.  Baker  is  right;  and  incidentally  he  is  making 
a  proper  and  in  truth  a  difficult  fight  against  a  commer- 
cial propaganda  masking  itself  behind  professed  motives 
of  sentiment  and  patriotism.  Reference  is  to  a  move- 
ment, ardently  supported  by  many  well-meaning  persons 
throughout  the  country,  to  bring  home  the  bodies  of 
our  soldiers  who  fell  in  France.  The  commercial  in- 
terest supporting  this  propaganda  is  supplied  by  na- 
tional and  state  organizations  of  undertakers,  who  on 
a  falsely  sentimental  plea  are  bringing  pressure  upon 
Congress  to  compel  the  department  to  undertake  the 
gruesome  task  of  disinterring,  preparing  for  shipment, 
and  transporting  the  bodies  from  France  to  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Baker  has  been  side-stepping 
and  squirming  and  trying  to  placate  the  honest-inten- 
tioned  advocates  of  the  movement.  It  would  be  better, 
we  think,  if  he  would  be  entirely  candid  and  explain 
why  the  proposal  is  unadvisable. 

The  truth,  as  army  officers  who  saw  service  in  France 
frankly  bear  witness,  is  that  the  chance  of  a  mother 
getting  the  bones  of  her  son,  and  not  those  of  a  Ger- 
man or  a  Senegalese,  is  so  remote  as  hardly  to  be  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  fact  that  a  grave  in  France  is 
adorned  by  a  wooden  cross  bearing  the  name  of  in 
American  soldier  by  no  means  implies  that  that  sol- 
dier's body  actually  lies  there.  In  many  instances — 
some  thousands  in  fact — bodies  of  soldiers  were  so 
mangled  by  shellfire  or  so  reduced  by  exposure  to  the 
elements  as  to  be  beyond  recognition.     What  was  done 


in  such  cases  was  to  collect  such  fragments  as  possible, 
check  up  the  roll  of  those  missing,  distribute  the  frag- 
ments as  equally  as  possible  in  the  required  number 
of  graves,  and  put  up  crosses  bearing  the  names  of  the 
men  lost. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  brought  home  something  more 
than  two  hundred  bodies  from  Siberia.  That  was  rela- 
tively a  simple  operation.  Yet  in  sending  them  to  their 
homes  sixteen  mistakes  were  made — that  is  in  sixteen 
cases  where  investigation  was  made  it  was  found  that 
the  wrong  body  had  been  delivered.  It  is  further  re- 
called that  many  years  ago  when  we  brought  bodies 
home  from  the  Philippines  there  were  several  instances 
where,  when  the  caskets  were  opened,  bodies  of  Chinese 
coolies  were  found. 

Assuredly  it  will  be  wiser  and  better — more  in  keep- 
ing with  physical  propriety  and  better  in  sentiment — 
to  leave  our  dead  to  sleep  in  the  soil  consecrated  by 
their  blood.-  This  was  the  sentiment  that  inspired  the 
parents  of  Quentin  Roosevelt — although  in  that  case 
there  was  no  question  of  identity — to  ask  that  he  be 
given  sepulchre  where  he  fell. 


Prohibition. 

In  the  ordering  of  human  society  first  considera- 
tion, as  all  will  agree,  must  be  for  the  needs  and  pro- 
pensities of  the  normal  man.  In  every  community 
there  is  a  percentage  of  abnormality  and  another  per- 
centage of  adolescence.  Infirmity  and  childhood  are 
properly  subject  to  a  guardianship  not  essential  to 
the  welfare  and  not  consistent  with  the  rights  of  normal 
men  and  women.  It  follows  that  in  establishing  general 
rules — in  other  words  making  laws — for  the  regulation 
of  society  there  needs  be  special  provision  for  those 
members  of  the  community  in  any  manner  disqualified 
for  life  under  its  working  conditions.  Disqualifica- 
tion is  a  broad  term;  it  includes  many  forms  of 
incapacity,  among  them  insufficient  powers  of  self- 
restraint.  Nobody,  we  think,  will  contend  that  in  the 
making  of  laws  the  paramount  consideration  should 
be  for  the  incapables  of  the  body  social.  Nobody  mind- 
ful of  its  bearings  and  implications  will  contend  for  a 
principle  in  legislation  that  would  subordinate  and  re- 
strict the  privileges  of  the  normal  and  the  efficient  to 
limitations  proper  and  necessary  in  relation  to  the  ab- 
normal and  inefficient.  Yet  the  rule  of  prohibition  as 
it  has  now  been  imposed  upon  the  basic  law  of  the 
United  States  is  in  direct  and  absolute  disregard  of  this 
fundamental  principle. 

The  logic  of  prohibition  is  basically  unsound  in 
that  it  imposes  upon  the  efficient  and  self-controlled 
rules  applicable  in  equity  and  common  sense  only  to  the 
weaklings  of  society.  Prohibition  denies  to  A  that 
which  he  may  use  legitimately  because  B  may  make 
it  a  subject  of  abuse.  Thus  A  is  penalized  in  re- 
spect of  the  deficiencies  of  B.  Establish  the  rule  that 
one  may  not  enjoy  that  which  another  may  abuse,  and 
the  result  would  be  universal  paralysis.  For  example, 
there  are  those  who  drive  motor-cars  recklessly,  not 
only  risking  their  own  lives,  but  menacing  the  lives  of 
others.  Under  the  logic  of  prohibition  nobody  should 
be  allowed  to  drive  a  motor-car.  Incidental  to  naviga- 
tion of  the  seas  ships  are  lost  and  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  drowned  to  the  loss  and  distress  of  society. 
Hence  under  the  logic  of  prohibition  navigation  of 
the  seas  should  be  prohibited.  There  is  no  activity,  no 
development  in  the  field  of  industry,  which  has  not  its 
victims.  Under  the  false  logic  of  prohibition  industry 
should  cease.  Thus  regarded  as  a  principle,  prohibition 
under  close  analysis  runs  quickly  into  absurdity. 


The  cornerstone  of  our  system  is  the  principle  of 
individual  liberty.  It  was  worked  out  by  a  moral  people 
through  generations  of  restricted  life  under  subjection 
to  an  old-world  mastery.  It  was  in  a  sense  the 
discovery    of    our    forefathers    and    it    was    by    them 


declared  and  fixed  in  our  national  charter  guaran- 
teeing to  all  the  "inalienable  rights"  of  "liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  For  a  century  and  a  half  it 
has  stood  as  the  basic  principle  in  American  life.  It 
has  been  the  stimuli  of  incomparable  achievements  in 
material  and  moral  development.  It  is  our  pride  and 
our  boast.  It  is  a  magnet  which  has  drawn  to  us 
the  youth,  the  energy,  the  hope  of  other  lands.  What 
becomes  of  this  principle — a  principle  which  has  led 
vastly  to  the  enlightenment  and  progress  of  the 
world  and  which  remains  the  hope  of  the  world — 
under  a  rule  which  denies  the  use  of  that  which  the 
vast  majority  may  use  without  harm  and  even  help- 
fully? What  becomes  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
property  when  that  which  has  been  produced  legiti- 
mately and  may  be  used  discreetly  is  subject  to  seizure 
and  destruction  by  agents  of  government?  What  be- 
comes of  the  principle  of  individual  liberty  when  a 
citizen  may  not  press  a  bunch  of  grapes  or  squeeze  the 
juice  from  an  apple — except  for  "scientific"  and,  God 
save  us,  "sacramental"  purposes — without  bringing 
down  upon  himself  penalties  comparable  with  those  due 
to  theft  or  arson?  . 

Systems  established  by  autocratic  power  and  sus- 
tained by  force  may  ride  rough-shod  over  the  opinions, 
the  propensities,  the  liberties  of  their  subjects.  But  it 
is  an  essential  condition  of  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  that  all  worthy  elements  shall  respect 
and  support  the  laws.  Is  there  anybody  so  deaf 
and  blind  to  the  propensities  of  human  nature  as  not  to 
know  that  this  may  not  be  when  government  impinges 
upon  individual  liberty,  when  it  becomes  a  meddling 
busybody  in  the  sphere  of  private  and  domestic  life, 
when  it  penalizes  that  which  multitudes  of  intelligent 
and  worthy  persons  regard  as  innocent  and  as  within 
the  limits  of  their  natural  rights?  The  wisest  of  our 
publicists  and  statesmen  have  always  maintained  that 
the  integrity  of  our  system — a  system  resting  as  upon 
its  cornerstone  on  the  will  of  the  people — will  be 
lost  when  any  considerable  and  worthy  element  shall 
find  in  government  a  thwarter  of  its  purposes,  not 
a  friend  and  supporter,  but  an  arbitrary  master.  De- 
cline of  respect  for  and  of  cheerful  obedience  to  law 
is  a  certain  forerunner  of  the  decline  of  patriotic 
spirit.  The  principle  embodied  in  this  theory  has  en- 
forced many  changes,  recently  and  notably  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women.  Many  women,  good  women, 
wished  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  government,  there- 
fore in  denial  of  the  franchise  there  was  grave  danger 
to  the  fabric  of  government  in  these  United  States. 
This  was  the  most  practical  and  most  effective  of  all 
the  arguments  by  which  appeal  for  suffrage  was  sup- 
ported; and  it  was  the  argument  that  brought  many 
who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  change  to  reluctant  consent. 
It  has  been  disregarded  in  the  movement  for  prohi- 
bition. To  vastly  many  of  our  people  prohibition 
comes  as  a  slap  in  the  face.  It  incites  to  contempt  of 
authority;  it  incites  further  to  contempt  of  law.  It  calls 
for  slight  insight  into  the  spirit  and  temper  of  our 
people  to  comprehension  of  the  fact  that  prohibition  is 
a  demoralizing  and  disintegrating  rule.  Thousands — 
even  millions — normally  patriotic  and  habitually  re- 
spectful of  law  hold  the  rule  of  prohibition  in  resent- 
ment. Those  who  hitherto  have  stood  as  ardent 
supporters  of  government  and  law  become  under  pro- 
hibition haters  of  government  and  violators  of  law. 
Holding  this  particular  law  in  contempt  and  feeling 
no  scruples  of  conscience  in  evading  it,  something 
is  lost  of  respect  for  law  in  general.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  prohibition  can  yield  in  the  way  of  moral 
effects  anything  comparable  to  the  moral  loss  under  its 
autocratic  behests  and  its  meddling  enforcement??  It 
is  a  serious  question,  a  very  serious  quest: 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
nently  endure  under  a  rule  which  puts  upc 
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bers  of  the  people — assuredly  a  majority — restrictions 
in  disregard  of  their  propensities,  their  habits,  their 
judgment?  Consent  of  the  governed  logically  means 
cheerful  consent;  and  there  is  no  cheerful  consent  when 
multitudes  are  resentful  and  rebellious,  when  evasion  is 
practiced  widely  and  with  no  sense  of  turpitude.  Pro- 
hibition makes  a  crime  of  that  which  the  average  man 
and  woman  does  not  deem  a  crime.  It  creates  inevitably 
in  the  bod}'  social  a  vast  mass  of  discontent;  and  upon 
the  basis  of  discontent  millions  automatically  become, 
if  not  actual  violators  of  the  law  traitors  to  the  law  in 
spirit.  . 

Prohibition,  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have  observed 
the  means  by  which  it  was  brought  about,  is  an  im- 
position upon  the  majority  by  a  minority.  Further, 
although  imposed  in  the  name  of  morality,  it  has  been 
achieved  by  a  campaign  of  falsehood,  of  fraud,  of 
political  malpractice,  of  propaganda  backed  by  sheer 
force  of  money.  It  was  imposed  as  a  war  meas- 
ure and  it  was  maintained  as  a  war  measure  for  many 
months  when  there  was  no  war.  Constitutional  pro- 
hibition was  dovetailed  with  a  fraudulent  war  prohibi- 
tion, being  "put  over"  adroitly  at  a  time  when  more 
than  two  millions  of  voters  were  fighting  in  alien  lands. 
There  is  no  trick  of  dirty  politics,  from  intimidation 
to  bribery,  from  a  cheap  sharp-practice  to  a  coarse 
swinging  of  the  political  bludgeon,  that  was  not  em- 
ploved  in  its  promotion.  Incidentally  constitutional 
prohibition  violates  the  first  principle  in  social  organiza- 
tion, the  rights  of  property.  Take  our  own  state,  for 
example :  For  more  than  half  a  century  California  has 
officially  promoted  the  wine  industry.  The  legislature 
by  definite  enactments  has  invited  investment  of  capital 
and  labor  in  vineyards.  Through  its  State  University  it 
has  instructed  and  fostered  this  industry.  No  other 
factor  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  state  has  been  so  spe- 
cificallv  indorsed  by  official  invitation  and  suggestion. 
Thus  the  energies  and  the  capital  of  vast  numbers  of 
persons  have  been  invested  in  a  business  which  by  the 
world  around  and  for  many  centuries  has  been  held  both 
legitimate  and  worthy.  Again  and  again,  under  urgency 
of  minders-of-other-people's  business,  the  judgment  and 
sentiment  of  the  state  has  been  tested  by  popular  vote 
with  results  known  to  all  men.  Yet  now  by  imposi- 
tion of  law  this  vast  investment  is  nullified.  The  wealth 
created  by  it  has  been  destroyed  without  compensation. 
That  which  is  no  crime  has  been  by  an  impertinent  and 
vicious  law  nominated  a  crime.  All  this  by  methods 
which  would  shame  a  ward  boss  in  the  lowest  levels  of 
"practical  politics."  And  in  the  face  of  these  sinister 
achievements  there  are  those  among  us,  familiar  with 
all  the  facts,  professedly  loyal  to  majority  rule,  who 
raise  their  voices  in  approval  and  in  ecstatic  acclaim  to 
the  glory  of  God.  

What,  let  us  ask,  becomes  of  our  traditional  boast  of 
America  as  the  land  of  liberty,  the  home  of  the  free, 
when  the  country  swarms  with  meddling  inspectors  and 
pestiferous  spies?  And  what  becomes  of  our  boasted 
equality  of  right  and  privilege  when  men  of  means — 
with  spacious  cellars  and  attics — are  amply  provided  and 
mav  thus  defy  the  law,  while  the  man  lacking  in  these 
facilities  must  perforce  and  however  resentfully  endure 
the  limitations  of  the  law?  There  is  a  familiar  name  for 
a  rule  which  imposes  restrictions  or  obligations  upon 
one  sort  of  man  and  from  which  another  sort  may  find 
exemption.  It  is  styled  class  legislation,  and  it  finds  in 
the  present  situation  a  complete  and  irritating  illustra- 
tion. Will  the  many  whose  liberties  are  restrained  by 
prohibition  view  with  equanimity  the  continued  privi- 
lege of  those  whose  means  now  enable  them  to  smile, 
even  as  they  regard  contemptuously,  the  impertinent 
activities  of  an  army  of  official  spies?  Will  our  people 
submit  to  the  humiliations  of  the  spy  system;  and,  fur- 
ther, will  they  submit  to  be  taxed  in  support  of  that 
.  ::i?  Verily,  they  will  not!  Verily  they  will  find, 
in  the  law  or  in  contempt  of  it,  ways  and  means  of 
ridding  themselves  of  a  rule  which  insults  intelligence 
and  offends  a  self-respecting  and  proper  pride. 


black  man  is  disfranchised  throughout  the  Southern 
States.  No  way  has  yet  been  found  permanently  to 
impose  upon  the  American  people  that  which  fails  to 
'  coincide  with  and  find  continuing  support  in  the 
popular  will.  Jt  was  Edmund  Burke,  we  believe,  who 
declared  the  impracticability  of  indicting  a  whole  com- 
munity; as  truly  may  it  be  said  that  there  is  no 
means  by  which  millions  of  men  trained  in  the  precepts 
of  liberty  and  accustomed  to  freedom  of  private  judg- 
ment in  their  personal  affairs  may  be  denied  the  exer- 
cise of  that  which  is  associated  with  their  propensities, 
their  habits,  their  sense  of  rightful  privilege.  For  all 
the  victory  of  the  advocates  of  prohibition,  despite  their 
success  in  juggling  the  basic  law  of  the  land,  we  ven- 
ture the  prophecy  that  prohibition  will  fail  practically 
It  will  fail  because  it  is  founded  in  a  false  principle 
and  supported  by  a  false  logic,  because  it  is  destructive 
of  patriotic  sentiment  and  tends  to  destruction  of  loyalty 
to  government,  because  it  imposes  upon  the  majority 
the  will  of  a  minority,  because  it  makes  a  crime  of 
that  which  is  no  crime,  because  it  robs  industry  and 
enterprise  of  that  which  they  have  legitimately  acquired, 
because  in  practice  the  man  of  means  is  still  privileged 
while  the  poor  man  is  restrained,  because  it  creates  an 
army  of  spies  busy  in  a  hateful  censorship  of  individual 
conduct,  because  it  was  imposed  by  shameful  practice 
in  political  management,  because  its  claims  of  moral 
reformation  of  society  can  not  possibly  be  sustained, 
because  it  creates  new  costs  of  government  and  in- 
volves largely  increased  charges  of  taxation.  A  self- 
respecting  people,  valuing  its  liberties,  resentful  of  in- 
terference in  its  private  affairs,  will  rise  in  the  might 
of  righteous  wrath  and  undo — or  nullify- — in  resentment 
and  anger  that  which  has  been  done  in  the  spirit  of 
tyranny  and  by  the  methods  of  chicane. 


There  are  things  that  enactments — even  fundamental 
laws — may  not  do.    Laws,  however  "fixed."  become  of 
non-eftvct    when    lacking   the    sanction   of   public    ap- 
proval and  respect.    The  Constitution  provides  specific- 
ally a   nethod  of  selecting  the  President  of  the  republic. 
-   :tice  we  choose  Presidents  upon  another  principle 
wholly  different  means.    It  is  fixed  in  the  Ccn- 
that   the   black   man   shall   have   equality   of 
privilege  with  the  white  man.    In  practice  the 


Let  no  man  believe  that  the  Argonaut  is  resent- 
ful of  this  imposition  upon  liberty  through  motives 
founded  in  appetite,  still  less  of  sympathy  with  the 
vicious  phases  of  the  liquor  traffic ;  and  among  the 
vicious  phases  of  the  liquor  traffic  we  classify  the 
hotel  barroom  and  the  be-gilt  and  be-mirrored  "palace" 
with  the  dives  of  the  Barbary  Coast.  There  is  no 
such  thing,  there  never  has  been  such  a  thing,  as  a 
respectable  saloon  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term. 
Now  for  many  years,  and  long  before  any  other  journal 
in  this  community  dared  raise  voice  in  protest  the  Argo- 
naut was  an  open  enemy  of  that  vile  institution.  If  ever 
the  saloon  served  a  legitimate  purpose,  that  justification 
long  since  passed.  But  the  necessity  for  destroying  the 
saloon  did  not  and  does  not  justify  ttie  infringement  of 
individual  rights — the  invasion  of  personal  liberty — in- 
volved in  absolute  and  wholesale  prohibition,  with  its 
attendant  demoralizations.  If  the  leaders  of  the  "great 
moral  movement"  had  been  honest,  if  they  had  been 
faithful  to  their  professions  of  respect  for  rule  of  the 
majority,  they  would  have  pursued  a  course  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  their  campaign  of  fraud  and  political  intimi- 
dation. Under  a  movement  void  of  passion  and  inspired 
by  sincere  moral  purpose  there  would  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  optional  propositions:  (1)  Ex- 
tinction of  the  saloon;  (2)  Restriction  upon  the 
sale  of  "hard"  liquors;  (3)  Absolute  prohibition.  Is 
there  anybody  to  doubt  what  the  result  of  a  general 
vote  upon  these  alternative  proposals  would  have  been? 
There  is  no  doubt.  By  overwhelming  voice  the  saloon 
and  the  free  sale  of  "hard"  liquors  would  have  been 
prohibited.  And  by  a  vote  equally  overwhelming  there 
would  have  remained  unchallenged  and  in  full  effect  the 
fundamental  right  of  normal  men  and  women  to  regu- 
late their  private  conduct  in  accordance  with  private 
judgment.  We  have  ventured  the  prophecy  that  abso- 
lute prohibition  as  now  written  into  our  basic  law  will 
fail  in  practice.  We  venture  the  further  prophecy  that 
out  of  the  turmoil  in  which  the  country  is  now  involved 
there  will  come  a  rule  confirming  extinction  of  the 
saloon  while  permitting  in  other  respects  the  free  exer- 
cise of  private  conscience  and  of  individual  discretion. 


Editorial  Notes. 
A  press  sheet  currently  issued  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  lauds  the  Shipping  Board  for 
having  notified  Congress  that  it  does  not  want  the 
S125.000.00O  which  it  insisted  only  two  months  ago  to 
be  vitally  necessary.  There  is  loud  boast,  in  respect  of 
this  incident,  of  an  "efficiency  that  makes  this  reduc- 
tion in  estimates  possible."  But  there  is  another  view 
of  the  case.  It  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  looseness 
of  business  methods  in  the  practice   of  the   Shipping 


Board.  When  two  months  ago  the  board  asked  for 
$125,000,000  it  evidently  had  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  business  under  its  hand.  The  fourth  paragraph 
of  its  latest  statement  glides  gracefully  over  the  fact 
that  the  accounting  force  of  the  board  had  forgotten 
that  it  had  the  little  matter  of  $100,000,000  coming  to  it 
from  the  operation  of  ships.  The  good  Lord  only  knows 
what  else  that  accounting  force  overlooked.  Testifying 
last  week  before  a  Senate  committee,  John  H.  Fahey  of 
Boston,  formerly  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  who  engaged  in  shipbuilding 
during  the  war,  declared  that  he  could  point  to  instances 
where  the  Shipping  Board  took  young  men  from  jobs 
of  dispensing  soda  water  and  installed  them  as  in- 
spectors of  materials — experts — in  shipyards.  Mr 
Fahey  also  declared  that  the  system  of  accounting  in 
the  Shipping  Board  was  unscientific  and  ridiculous. 


In  the  House  of  Representatives  last  week  Mr.  Eagle 
of  Texas,  speaking  in  reply  to  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Mann 
in  behalf  of  Berger  the  Socialist,  in  a  few  brief  passages 
made  mince-meat  of  the  argument  that  Berger  was  en- 
titled to  a  seat  because  the  Fifth  District  of  Wisconsin 
had  elected  him  in  full  knowledge  of  the  objections  of  the 
House.  Upon  the  theory  put  forth  by  Mr.  Mann,  said 
Mr.  Eagle,  if  the  people  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Wis- 
consin chose  to  elect  some  one  nineteen  years  of  age 
and  send  him  to  Washington,  the  House  must  seat  such 
person  because  he  was  chosen  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Constitution  among  other  qualifications  requires  that  a 
representative  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Under 
the  same  argument  if  the  people  of  the  Fifth  District 
shall  choose  a  murderer  or  a  felon  in  prison,  no  matter 
how  odious  he  may  be,  he  being  their  choice,  the  House 
must  accept  him.  In  November  last,  Mr.  Eagle  con- 
tinued, after  an  investigation  of  four  months,  the  House 
judicially  determined  by  a  vote  of  311  to  1  that  Berger 
in  the  period  of  war  was  a  traitor  to  this  country. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  the  notion  of  Mr.  Mann,  be- 
cause he  has  constituents  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with 
treason  to  approve  of  his  infamy,  the  House  must  take 
him  in,  and  sit  in  company  with  one  disloyal  to  the  flag 
that  protected  him.  The  House  has  given  its  answer  to 
this  argument  in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood. 


To  be  the  possessor  of  wealth  in  Germany  is  no  great 
blessing  in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  What  with  ordi- 
nary taxes,  with  the  income  tax,  with  inheritance  taxes, 
and  with  the  new  emergency  levy,  the  multi-millionaire 
is  in  hard  plight.  Dr.  Felix  Pinner,  a  financial  expert, 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  under  present  demand 
a  German  industrial  fortune  of  10.000.000  marks  will 
be  reduced  by  1925  to  3.114.000  marks.  This  means  that 
the  state  by  that  time  will  have  taken  nearly  7.000.000 
marks  by  various  forms  of  taxation  designed  to  solve 
the  financial  problem  which  Germany  faces.  The  older 
industrial  leaders,  Dr.  Pinner  points  out,  who  own  most 
of  the  German  industries,  will  probably  die  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  thirty-year  period,  whereupon  that  part 
of  the  levy  then  remaining  unpaid  will  be  taken  by  the 
state.  If  the  owner  of  a  fortune  of  10,000,000  marks 
were  to  die,  say,  in  1925,  and  should  leave  but  one  son, 
the  son  would  have  to  pay  to  the  state  as  inheritance 
tax  1,289,000  marks.  The  balance  after  all  taxation  had 
been  completed  is  placed  by  Dr.  Pinner  at  3,114.000 
marks  which  the  family  of  the  industrial  leader  would 
have  left  to  continue  their  business.  Commenting  on 
this  statement  the  Tageblatt  points  out  that  the  amount 
left  to  the  inheritor  would  be  insufficient  to  continue  an 
industrv  which  in  peace  times  had  required  a  capital  of 
7,000,000  marks  and  that  the  result  must  be  a  weakening 
of  the  productive  power  of  industrial  concerns  by  over- 
severe  taxation  of  their  wealth.  "The  high  capital 
taxes,"  declares  the  Tageblatt,  "will  saw  off  the  limb 
upon  which  income  and  industrial  taxes  should  sit." 


Action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  case 
of  Berger  is  in  direct  line  with  precedent  established  in 
the  'seventies  in  the  case  of  one  Whittemore  of  South 
Carolina.  Whittemore  came  to  the  House  bearing  a 
perfect  certificate  of  election.  He  was  sworn  in  and 
sat  as  a  member  in  full  standing.  But  during  the  ses- 
sion he  was  charged  with  having  sold  for  money 
appointments  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  He  was 
cited  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  to  answer  this 
charge,  but  evaded  the  issue  by  resignation.  There- 
upon the  governor  of  South  Carolina  called  a  special 
election — precisely  as  in  the  case  of  Berger — the  result 
being  that  Whittemore   was   reelected.     In   effect  the 
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congressional  district  of  South  Carolina  instructed  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  seat  Whittemore  despite 
his  disqualification  and  previous  rejection.  Whittemore 
presented  his  new  credentials  just  as  did  Berger.  The 
House  was  made  up  largely  of  Whittemore's  party,  but 
by  a  great  majority  vote  he  was  shown  the  door. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"A  Citation  from  History"  Again. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  14,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Two  of  your  correspondents  have 
satisfied  themselves  that  it  was  less  obnoxious  for  the  British 
government,  at  the  moment  when  the  United  States  was 
grappling  with  rebellion,  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  this  gov- 
ernment's enemies  by  bullying  the  Lincoln  administration  over 
the  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell  than  it  has  been  for  the 
United  States  government  not  to  expel  De  Valera,  the  "Presi- 
dent" of  Ireland. 

We  are  told  that  Great  Britain  acted  within  her  rights. 
Mr.  Belcher  says  that  our  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell  "was 
in  the  very  teeth  of  American  doctrine  denying  the  right  of 
search  of  neutral  vessels."  But  it  was  exactly  in  line  with 
the  traditional  British  doctrine  on  this  subject — the  matter 
over  which  we  fought  in  the  war  of  1812  without  settling  it. 
Mr.  Belcher  mentions  various  Americans  who  repudiated  the 
seizure.  He  does  not  relate  that  Secretary  Seward  drew  up 
a  note  defending  the  act,  and  that  it  was  overruled  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  on  the  common-sense  theory  of  "one  war  at  a 
time,"  as  he  put  it.  Great  Britain,  her  governing  classes  no- 
toriously in  sympathy  with  the  Rebellion,  was  ready  to  strike, 
and  her  intervention  would  probably  have  ended  the  war  in 
favor  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  believed  that  the  British 
government  was  only  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  add  to  the 
fitting  out  of  privateers,  the  absorption  of  Confederate  loans, 
and  the  manufacture  of  Confederate  munitions,  open  recog- 
nition of  the  Davis  government.  Indeed  this  might  have  come 
to  pass  at  one  dark  period  in  the  Civil  War  except  for  the 
appearance  of  a  Russian  fleet  on  a  :'friendly  visit"  to  the  port 
of  New  York. 

It  may  be  believed  by  your  Anglican  correspondents  that 
the  unofficial  recognition  given  De  Valera  in  the  United 
States  is  more  offensive  than  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
toward  the  Rebellion  in  America,  for  which  later,  under  the 
Alabama  award,  she  was  required  to  pay  handsomely.  The 
American  viewpoint  of  all  this  of  course  looks  "strabismic" 
to  those  of  our  people  who  still  proudly  rate  themselves  British 
colonials.  But  their  justification  of  the  violent,  vulgar  abuse 
of  Lincoln  and  his  cause  in  British  journals  from  the  London 
Times  down,  the  open  sympathy  and  support  given  the  cause 
of  slavery  and  disunion  by  Great  Britain's  "upper  classes," 
fortunately  held  in  check  by  the  attitude  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  "lower  classes,"  the  attempt  to  "pick  a  fight"  with  the 
United  States  which  Lincoln  so  wisely  thwarted  while  British 
troops  were  being  mobilized  in  Canada  for  a  blow  in  the  rear, 
the  harboring  of  Confederate  agents  in  Canada  to  plot  treason 
within  the  Union  states — all  this  only  demonstrates  that  they 
are  better  Britons  than  Americans  ;   that's  all. 

In  conclusion  let  me  ask  this  question :  If  Germany  during 
the  war  had  been  sending,  on  a  neutral  vessel,  two  commis- 
sioners to  the  Argentine  to  secure  support  for  the  cause  of  the 
Central  Empires  in  the  war,  and  a  British  sea  captain  had 
seized  these  delegates,  do  the  eminent  constitutional  lawyers 
who  have  addressed  you  think  that  the  neutral  nation  would 
have  demanded  the  delivery  of  these  commissioners  to  the 
Argentine  and  that  Great  Britain  would  have  complied  with 
an  apology  on  the  ground  that  the  action  had  been  "against 
law"?  If  she  had  done  so  it  would  have  been  onlj'  on  the 
grounds  upon  which  President  Lincoln  made  the  return — thai 
she  knew  this  neutral  was  looking  for  an  excuse  to  attack 
England  and  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  thwart  the  "neu- 
tral" power  in  that  design.  George  R.  Williams. 


affiliations  have  been  with  the  Progressive-Republicans.  *  *  * 
The  partisanship  of  Herbert  Hoover  extends  only  to  the  in- 
sistence on  the  maintenance  of  equality  of  opportunity  in  this 
country'  and  to  the  support  of  that  party  exemplifying  that 
ideal.  That  door  of  opportunity  must  be  made  to  swing  easily 
on  the  hinges  of  efficiency.  It  must  not  be  slammed  in  the 
face  of  worthy  aspirations  by  the  gusts  of  reaction,  nor 
wrenched  from  its  hinges  by  reckless  or  impatient  hands. 

Attached  to  him  by  friendship,  indebted  to  him  for  the 
lasting  satisfaction  of  war  service  under  inspiring  leadership, 
convinced  that  the  great  administration  and  reconstruction 
problems  need  his  grade  of  executive  ability  now,  as  never 
before,  I  am  nevertheless  human  enough  to  feel,  as  a  life- 
long Republican,  reassured  to  believe  that  only  one  conceiv- 
able development  could  place  him  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  appeared  in  the  recent  press.  I  be- 
lieve that  could  come  about  only  if  overconfidence  in  their 
own  political  prospect  blinds  the  Republican  party  to  adopt  a 
n  on  -progressive  platform  and  to  nominate  candidates  of  re- 
action. 

The  significance  of  these  remarks  lie  in  the  close  personal 
relationship  between  their  author,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Hoover. 
Barnes  has  been  Hoover's  right-hand  man  in  one  of  the  greatest 
of  his  operations  during  the  past  two  years.  He  was  with 
Hoover  during  his  recent  visit  in  California,  here  and  else- 
where in  close  association.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  above 
statement  was  put  forth  without  Hoover's  knowledge  and 
approval.  Plainly  what  is  said  as  to  Hoover's  political  atti- 
tude is  as  definitely  authoritative  as  if  it  had  been  spoken  by 
himself. 


A  RUSSIAN  CAESAR. 


A  Word  of  Appreciation. 

New  York,  January  12.  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  A  long-time  admirer  of  yours,  who. 
incidentally,  married  me,  keeps  me  up  nights  reading  the 
Argonaut  aloud — "Senator  Johnson  and  the  Presidency."  A 
keener,  more  incisive,  more  just  analysis  of  a  pseudo-states- 
man has  not  lately  been  offered  us.  Hiram  Johnson  !  And  yet 
'tis  urged  that  he  will  make  a  good  President  because  during 
his  governorship  the  officers  of  a  state  where  there  is  great 
pride,  and  therefore  some  honesty,  constructed  new  highways 
without  graft!  Let  us  then  praise  highly  the  maid  because 
her  beautiful  lady  has  well-shod  feet.  B.  G. 


Hoover  and  the  Presidency. 
Press  dispatches  of  last  week  gave  in  briefly  summarized 
form  a  statement  relative  to  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  made  by 
Mr.  Julius  H.  Barnes  before  a  commercial  body  in  New  York. 
The  Argonaut  has  received  direct  from  Mr.  Barnes  the 
text  of  his  remarks  anent  Hoover,  as  follows : 

He  [Hoover]  typifies  to  America  those  qualities  of  which 
we  are  most  justly  proud :  resourcefulness,  indomitable  perse- 
verance, great  practical  ability,  together  with  a  quick  human 
sympathy,  high  ideals,  and  a  total  lack  of  selfish  motive.  The 
appreciation  of  those  qualities  has  created  in  America  a  great 
ground-swell  of  popular  demand  for  his  continued  service  in 
public   life. 

Instinctively  disliking  every  organized  effort  for  popular 
indorsement ;  free  as  humanly  conceivable  from  any  ambition 
for  political  preferment  such  as  may  well  stir  the  blood  of 
any  citizen ;  genuinely  desirous  of  placing  his  ability,  ex- 
perience, and  effort  in  the  public  service  without  thought  of 
reward;  he  is  sincerely  convinced  that  real  public  service  can 
be   rendered   without   official   position   or  political  preferment. 

Nevertheless  his  conspicuous  ability  and  the  widespread 
popular  trust  in  that  ability  and  in  his  character  has  made 
him,  today,  perhaps  the  most  discussed  man  in  America.  In 
both  great  parties  there  is  suggestion  of  commandeering  his 
service.  In  public  press  and  private  conversation  people  gen- 
erally seem  to  care  little  what  his  political  affiliations  may 
have  been  so  that  they  now  secure  the  grade  of  service  which 
they  have  learned  to  trust  and  value. 

I  have  known  Herbert  Hoover  intimately  through  several 
years  of  close  association  in  his  work.  I  have  learned  to 
value  his  friendship  and  regard  as  one  of  the  chief  rewards 
of  three  years  of  public  service.  I  feel  that  from  that  knowl- 
edge I  can  state,  for  the  reassurance  of  political  partisans 
and  the  encouragement  of  good  citizens,  that  he  will  never 
allow  himself  to  be  a  candidate  for  high  office,  nor  allow  his 
friends  to  make  an  effort  in  his  behalf,  unless  there  shall 
come  such  indisputable  evidence  of  such  spontaneous  and  uni- 
versal popular  demand  that  it  will  overwhelm  his  present  reso- 
lution not  to  enter  politics.  If  such  a  call  comes  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  his  friends  to  insist  on  the  subordination  of  his 
personal  preference  to  continue  as  a  private  citizen  in  non- 
partisan  service. 

He  is  instinctively  a  liberal  and  a  progressive.     His  political 


The  Convention  and  the  Eastern  Press. 
The  Eastern  press  is  frankly  not  pleased  with  the  selection 
of  San  Francisco  for  the  coming  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. The  real  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  since  it  puts  news- 
papers east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  an  embarrassing  dis- 
advantage in  the  matter  of  reporting  the  proceedings.  The 
difference  in  time  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  is 
three  hours,  and  as  much  of  what  is  to  be  reported  in  the 
doings  of  a  convention  does  not  occur  until  evening,  it  will 
be  next  to  impossible — or  quite  impossible — to  supply  Eastern 
morning  papers  with  satisfactory  reports.  Further,  telegraphic 
charges  from  the  Coast  are  relatively  heavy — two  cents 
per  word,  night  press  rate,  to  New  York ;  and  this  with 
the  cost  of  sending  special  correspondents  to  San  Francisco 
and  back  again  is  in  its  way  serious.  The  following  comment 
of  the  New  York  Times,  under  the  heading  "Sold  to  the 
Coast,"  pretty  fairly  illustrates  the  attitude  of  the  Eastern 
press  in  general,  more  particularly  of  the  morning  press : 

Aside  from  the  certified  check  handed  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  by  San  Francisco,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
any  reason  why  the  convention  of  that  party  should  be  forced 
to  go  to  that  town.  The  practice  of  selling  a  convention  to 
the  highest  bidder  is  an  old  one,  but  it  is  also  a  bad  one,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  abandoned  the  better  it  will  be  for  those 
voters  who  desire  to  get  an  intelligent  idea  of  what  is  going 
on  and  how  they  should  make  up  their  minds.  Both  the  coasts, 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  ought  to  be  barred  from  the  list 
of  convention  sites.  If  Omaha  had  anything  like  the  proper 
facilities  for  holding  a  convention,  it  would  be  the  most  avail- 
able city.  As  it  is,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  though  well  to 
the  eastward  of  the  centre  of  the  country,  are  so  much  nearer 
the  centre  that  nothing  should  be  considered  except  which  of 
them  should  have  the  conventions  of  both  parties  every  four 
years,  and  Chicago's  qualifications  are  so  much  superior  to 
'those  of  St,  Louis  that  the  choice  ought  not  to  be  hard. 

The  committee  has  taken  the  check  and  pocketed  it,  and 
the  convention  goes  to  San  Francisco.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  against  warning  the  public  about  what  it  has  to 
expect.  If  it  desires  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  of  what 
the  Democratic  party  is  doing  in  convention  assembled,  it 
will  find  its  desire  frustrated.  There  is  three  hours'  differ- 
ence in  time  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  two  hours 
between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago,  one  hour  between  San 
Francisco  and  Denver.  Most  of  the  real  work  of  the  conven- 
tion is  done  after  the  formal  adjournment ;  that  is,  some- 
where near  midnight.  It  is  little  that  Denver  will  learn,  less 
that  Chicago  and  New  York  will  learn,  about  the  things  the 
Democratic  politicians  are  doing  in  San  Francisco  until  they 
come  back  East,  by  which  time  it  will  all  be  overslaughed  by 
later  developments.  If  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
it  could  not  have  worked  better. 

Besides,  San  Francisco  is  not  equipped  as  a  convention 
town.  It  has  only  three  sizable  hotels,  and  the  mass  of 
visitors  out  of  whom  the  men  who  made  up  that  certified  check 
expect  to  get  their  money  back  will  have  to  spread  them- 
selves over  furnished  flats  and  boarding-houses.  It  will  be  the 
most  inconvenient  and  awkward  convention  since  the  mis- 
handled one  that  was  held  in  Baltimore  in  1912.  No  one 
questions  the  honest  intention  of  the  San  Franciscans  to  over- 
come the  natural  disadvantages  of  their  town  for  convention 
purposes.  What  is  questioned  is  their  ability  to  do  it.  A  city 
built  on  hills  or  a  city  of  magnificent  distances  is  not  fitted 
for  convention  purposes.  What  is  needed  is  a  concentrated 
city  like  Chicago.  What  is  still  more  to  the  point,  holding  a 
convention  of  a  great  party  is  a  business,  a  business  which 
Chicago  has  thoroughly  learned  and  which  St.  Louis  has 
learned  in  part,  but  which  no  other  city  in  the  United  States 
has  learned. 

In  the  latter  part  of  its  comment  the  Times  exhibits  an  igno- 
rance of  hotel  conditions  in  San  Francisco  which  ought  no', 
to  exist  in  a  newspaper  which  claims  national  character  and 
which  in  fact  has  a  very  considerable  circulation  in  California. 
Comparison  of  conditions  in  San  Francisco  with  those  of 
Omaha  is  especially  shy  at  the  point  of  acquaintance  with 
the  two  cities.  As  to  hotels,  San  Francisco  is  far  and  away 
ahead  of  Omaha  and  on  a  par  with  Chicago,  if  indeed  it  be 
not  better  equipped  than  the  last-named  city.  Chicago  has  but 
one  strictly  first-class  hotel,  whereas  San  Francisco  has  at 
least  four,  with  a  multitude  of  smaller  hotels  first  class  at 
all  points  of  equipment  and  service. 

Let  there  be  no  worry  about  the  ability  of  San  Francisco 
to  take  ca/e  of  her  guests.  There  will  be  room  enough,  and 
within  a  district  sufficiently  "concentrated,"  to  answer  the 
convenience  of  the  multitude  attendant  upon  the  convention. 
The  San  Francisco  Auditorium,  in  which  the  convention  will 
be  held,  is  quite  as  spacious  and  vastly  more  convenient  in 
other  ways  than  the  structures  with  which  Chicago  has  made 
shift  to  accommodate  national  gatherings. 


Tea  was  cultivated  in   China  2700  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 


An  old  adage — much  quoted,  but  not  notably  to  the 
increase  of  wisdom — says  that  history  repeats  itself.  A 
still  older  adage,  and  one  invested  with  a  certain  amount 
of  sanctity,  tells  us  that  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun  and  that  the  things  that  have  been  are  the  things 
that  shall  be.  We  may,  if  we  please,  believe  that  these 
relate  to  more  or  less  fanciful  resemblances  between  his- 
torical epochs.  On  the  other  hand  we  may  regard 
them  as  definite  laws,  and  we  may  use  them  as  lamps 
for  our  feet.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  we  have 
intelligence  enough  to  do  that. 

Bolshevism  broke  out  in  France  in  the  year  1789. 
It  was  called  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  preceded 
with  the  usual  premonitory  shudders,  but  no  one  fore- 
saw the  cataclysm  that  was  coming.  It  is  true  that 
there  had  been  other  and  earlier  outbreaks  of  Bolshe- 
vism in  Europe,  notably  the  Peasants'  War  in  Ger- 
many, usefully  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  now 
chatter  so  learnedly  about  the  a nti -revolutionary  sta- 
bility of  the  German  character.  The  French  revolu- 
tion began  with  the  storming  of  the  Bastille  and  the 
summoning  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  Reign 
of  Terror  began  three  years  later,  and  it  was  direc'iv 
provoked  by  Austria.  Prussia,  and  England,  who  felt 
that  the  principles  of  human  government  had  been  at- 
tacked and  that  all  governmental  institutions  must  come 
to  an  end  if  France  were  thus  allowed  to  establish  a 
revolutionary  precedent.  But  the  monarchist  trium- 
virate produced  the  very  thing  that  it  feared.  The 
French  nation,  hitherto  somewhat  indifferent  to  its  Paris 
revolution,  was  solidified  by  the  enmity  beyond  !  ■  s 
frontiers.  A  united  France  marched  to  arms.  The 
Austrians  were  heavily  defeated  at  Jemappes.  Louis 
XVI  was  executed.  The  French  moderates  were  over- 
thrown by  Danton,  in  his  turn  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
still  redder  wave  gathering  behind  him.  The  Terror 
went  on  apace,  and  with  it  the  patriotic  and  inspired 
fury  of  the  French  armies  that  held  the  world  at  bay. 
Jourdan  won  the  battle  of  Fleurus.  Belgium  was  con- 
quered. Then  came  the  end  of  the  Terror  and  the 
coming  of  the  dictator.  Europe  passed  under  the  swav 
of  Xapoleon,  who  wielded  the  spear  that  the  new  democ- 
racy of  France  had  placed  in  his  hands.  He  freed  Italy 
and  the  southern  Slavs  and  Poland.  He  attracted  to 
himself  all  the  monarchical  hates  that  had  been  launched 
against  the  revolution  of  which  he  was  the  protagonist. 
But  Napoleon  fell  and  his  labors  were  undone  by  the 
Vienna  Congress,  which  waved  its  infernal  wand  and 
ordained  darkness.  President  Wilson  said  that  the 
Vienna  Congress  should  never  be  repeated.  It  has  been 
repeated,  but  with  this  variation.  The  dominant  note  at 
Vienna  was  political  wickedness.  The  dominant  note 
at  Paris  was  political  stupidity  and  incapacity.  It  is 
hard  to  say  which  is  the  worse. 

The  parallels  between  France  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  Russia  of  today  are  too  startling 
to  need  indication.  It  is  almost  as  though  the  actors 
in  the  French  drama.  Necker,  Mirabeau,  Danton. 
Robespierre,  St.  Just,  had  been  transferred  bodily  to  the 
east  of  Europe  with  a  sort  of  terrible  mandate  to  try 
again.  We  see  in  Russia  the  initial  and  nearly  blood- 
less upheaval.  The  waves  of  extremism  engulf  their 
predecessors.  The  emperor  and  his  family  are  mur- 
dered and  Russia  descends  into  the  hell  of  Terrorism. 
And  the  national  spirit,  at  first  lukewarm  for  the  revo- 
lution, is  hammered  into  a  hard  and  unyielding  enthusi- 
asm by  an  external  hostility  which  has  not  even  the 
virtue  of  consistency  and  that  wobbles  feebly  between 
an  obsequious  deference  and  a  hectoring  assault.  There 
is  only  one  act  in  the  new  drama  still  to  be  plaved. 
We  still  await  the  Russian  Xapoleon,  the  man  on  horse- 
back, the  demigod.  But  he  will  come.  He  always 
comes.  The  superman  still  stands  between  Russia  and 
democracy  as  Napoleon  stood  between  France  and 
democracy.  History  repeats  itself  line  by  line,  chapter 
by  chapter,  with  a  photographic  accuracy  that  is  hardh 
concealed  by  geographic  shiftings  and  changes  of 
name. 

When  Russia  is  thus  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind, 
what  will  she  have  to  say  to  Europe  and  to  America 
as  she  looks  upon  the  pitiful  fragments  of  her  Eu- 
ropean empire  that  has  been  left  to  her?  What  will 
she  say  to  a  Paris  conference  that  allowed  a  pitiful 
ideal  of  self-determination  to  rob  her  of  Poland.  Lithu- 
ania, Esthonia,  and  the  Ukraine,  that  split  her  eastern 
frontier  into  a  dozen  little  helpless  nationalities,  wholly 
incapable  of  self-support  or  of  self-government,  and 
certain  to  fall  victims  to  any  robber  state  such  as  Ger- 
many that  may  be  strong  enough  'to  swallow  them  ? 
What  will  she  say  to  a  policy  that  blockaded  her  ports  ' 
while  sending  to  her  in  the  name  of  America  disrepu- 
table people  empowered  to  fawn  upon  her  for  pear-  and 
to  whitewash  her  crimes,  people  who  promised  to 
condonation  and  recognition  and  whose  assurance.-:,  in 
spite  of  their  high  credentials,  are  shown  to  have  no 
value  whatsoever?  With  what  derisive  contempt  wi'l 
she  recall  the  fluctuations  of  our  policies  toward  her 
since    the    signing   of   the    armistice,    poli  are 

radically  changed  every  Tuesday  and  Frid; 
find  their  only  common  base  in  fear.  poli 
culminate  in  an  opera  bouffe  proposal  to 
to  Poland.     Every  rifle  that  is  sent  to  P 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Bolshevists.  Poland,  between 
Germany  and  Russia,  stands  about  as  much  chance  of 
survival  as  a  child's  castle  of  sand  before  the  incoming 
tide.  Where  is  Poland ?  What  are  its  frontiers?  They 
are  still  being  "delimited."  The  consignment  of  ap- 
proved ballot-boxes  has  not  yet  been  delivered.  The 
voting  lists  are  incomplete.  In  the  meantime  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  Poles  shall  have  a  "corridor"  through 
their  own  territory  to  their  own  seaport  of  Danzig, 
which  is  to  be  placed  under  international  control.  The 
house-owners,  assailed  by  burglars  and  ousted  from 
their  homes,  are  told  that  they  may  have  a  corridor 
from  the  back  to  the  front  door,  but  that  the  front  door 
will  be  managed  by  a  committee  of  the  neighbors. 
What  chance  has  Poland  to  become  a  nation  without  a 
broad  sea  front?  There  can  be  no  nation  anywhere 
without  a  broad  sea  front.  First  we  strangle  Poland 
and  hand  her  over  naked  to  her  enemies.  Then  we 
send  her  munitions  of  war  that  she  may  fight  those 
enemies.  And  we  ourselves  created  the  enmity  with 
our  chatter  about  self-determination  to  peoples  notori- 
ously incapable  of  self-determination.  Today  there 
would  be  no  aggressive  military  Bolshevism  in  Russia, 
there  would  be  no  Bolshevist  armies  threatening  Eu- 
rope, but  for  the  pusillanimity  and  vacillation  with 
which  we  have  handled  the  Russian  question.  The  Rus- 
sian people  would  have  thrown  the  Bolshevists  over- 
board long  ago  but  for  the  appeal  to  their  patriotism 
that  followed  the  blockade  and  the  deliberate  and  sanc- 
tioned employment  of  German  armies  against  them, 
but  for  the  nauseating  use  of  the  alternate  weapons 
of  force  and  flattery.  Agricultural  Russia  was  ready  to 
turn  against  Bolshevism  when  the  peasants  found  that 
Lenine's  cession  of  lands  was  a  mockery  and  that  their 
ambition  to  ownership  was  frustrated.  Charles  Edward 
Russell  in  his  "Bolshevism  and  the  United  States"  says 
that  "to  offer  starving  peasants  some  square  miles  of 
swamp  or  forest  was  but  to  insure  their  revolt  as  soon 
as  they  understood  the  trickery  and  could  lay  hands 
upon  any  kind  of  weapons."  The  peasants  would  have 
overthrown  Lenine  then  and  there  but  for  the  summons 
to  their  patriotism  furnished  by  the  partition  of  Russia, 
and  the  movement  against  Russia  of  armies  pitifully 
inadequate  and  moving  without  a  definite  or  a  sustained 
policy.  Lenine  was  allowed  to  become  the  spokesman 
and  the  defender  of  Russia  and  his  Bolshevism  became 
the  only  expression  of  patriotism.  In  other  words  we 
treated  Russia  precisely  as  France  had  been  treated 
during  her  revolution.  We  healed  her  internal  wounds 
by  the  creation  of  external  ones.  But  we  lacked  the 
resolution  even  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  We  blew  hot  and 
cold.  Clemenceau  was  master  of  the  situation  today 
and  Wilson  tomorrow.  Bullitt  and  Steffens  whispered 
soft  words  to  Lenine  in  the  name  of  America  while 
Allied  warships  were  blockading  the  Russian  coast. 
Russia  was  told  that  she  must  not  send  half  a  dozen 
delegates  to  Paris  because  they  would  leave  a  trail  of 
Bolshevist  contagion  behind  them  like  lepers.  Their 
representatives  must  go  to  Prinkipo,  there  to  meet  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Herron,  whom  not  even  a  Bolshevist  could 
contaminate.  And  so  it  went  week  by  week  and  month 
by  month,  fawnings  and  blusterings  following  one  an- 
other, but  there  was  always  enough  of  the  threat  to 
cement  all  Russian  hearts  against  the  foreigner  and  to 
paralyze  every  internal  movement  to  free  the  country 
from  Lenine.  There  were  two  courses  open  to  the  con- 
ference. It  might  have  undertaken  the  conquest  of 
Russia  by  a  resolute  and  immense  support  of  Kolchak 
and  Denikin.  Or  it  might  have  left  Russia  to  find  her 
soul  in  her  own  way,  while  constructing  a  solid  Slav 
wall  against  the  Germans  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  did  neither  one  nor  the  other,  it  was  too 
cowardly,  too  ignorant,  and  too  incapable.  It  built  a 
wall  for  only  half  the  distance,  a  wall  that  was  not  only 
certain  to  disintegrate,  but  that  contained  a  gap  in  the 
north  wide  enough  for  the  whole  German  nation  to 
pass.  And  then  it  proceeded  to  construct  a  "cordon" 
against  Bolshevism,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Bol- 
shevism is  not  a  material  something,  but  an  idea.  It 
can  not  be  excluded  by  a  "cordon,"  any  more  than  you 
can  exclude  bacilli  with  chicken  wire.  And  while  all 
these  fatuous  proceedings  were  in  progress  we  never 
allowed  the  Russian  people  to  forget  for  one  moment 
that  the  whole  world  was  in  arms  against  them,  we 
never  allowed  them  to  relax  the  support  that  we  forced 
them  to  give  to  Lenine  as  the  representative  of  Russia. 
There  is  hardly  any  imaginable  policy  that  would  not 
have  succeeded  if  only  it  had  been  continuous,  but  there 
was  no  such  policy,  nothing  but  hate,  panic,  instability 

Three  months  ago  we  were  told  that  Bolshevism  was 
on  its  last  legs  in  Russia  and  that  a  disgusted  and 
credulous  people  were  uniting  for  its  overthrow. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  those  reports  were  untrue 
Europe  pathetically  believed  the  same  lies  when  its 
armies  were  moving  against  the  revolutionary  armies 
of  France  and  thus  calling  the  whole  patriotism  of  the 
nation  to  arms  ostensibly  in  defense  of  the  country, 
actually  in  defense  of  Robespierre  and  the  Terror. 
There  would  have  no  Terror  in  Russia  if  our  stupidities. 
our  vaci'lations,  had  not  given  Lenine  the  power  to 
make  one. 

We  know  now  that  the  stories  of  a  Bolshevist  col- 
t-re  untrue.     The  Bolshevists   of  Russia   have 
•en  so  strong  as  they  are  now.     There  comes 
whisper  of  revolt  from  the  interior  of  Russia, 
kin   and   Kolchak   have  been   overthrown   and   we 
c  ostentatiously  withdrawn  our  support  from  them 


as  a  result  of  one  of  those  causeless  changes  of  policy 
that  have  succeeded  each  other  without  rhyme  or 
reason.  If  it  was  not  intended  to  continue  that  support 
and  to  continue 'it  with  energy,  why  was  it  ever  begun? 
Wliy  do  we  continually  march  our  men  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  and  then  march  them  down  again.  At  this  moment 
the  Bolshevist  armies  are  successful  on  every  front. 
They  are  large  armies,  apparently  well"  drilled,  well 
fed,  well  munitioned.  They  have  behind  them  a  popu- 
lation of  130.000,000  people  who  at  least  acquiesce. 
They  are  in  the  position  of  the  armies  of  Dumouriez, 
who  held  the  frontiers  of  France  victoriously  while  the 
Terror  was  pursuing  its  mad  way  in  Paris.  It  was  the 
enemies  of  France  who  created  that  French  army.  It 
is  our  foolish,  futile  policies  toward  Russia  that  have 
created  Trotzky's  armies.  We  chartered  a  German 
armv  against  them,  as  though  Bolshevism  was  a  matter 
of  guns  and  bayonets.  If  those  chartered  German 
armies  had  been  strong  enough  to  conquer  Russia  the 
move  would  have  been  at  least  intelligible,  although  not 
intelligent.  But  to  employ  those  armies  to  keep  back 
an  idea  was  sheer  naked  idiocy.  So  was  the  blockade 
of  Russia  under  the  apparent  conviction  that  Bolshe- 
vism could  swim,  or  that  it  was  likely  to  diminish  if 
onry  the  masses  of  the  people  were  hungry  enough. 
We  sued  Lenine  for  peace  through  Mr.  Bullitt  and  it 
was  refused.  Lenine  sues  us  for  peace,  and  that,  too, 
is  refused.  We  will  not  make  peace  and  we  will  not 
make  war.  We  only  make  faces.  And  Russia  grows 
more  united,  more  aggressive.  Her  armies  sweep  every- 
thing before  them  and  the  volcanic  nations  of  eastern 
and  central  Europe  are  taught  to  believe  that  Bolshe- 
vism is  irresistible. 

Surely  there  was  never  such  a  comedy  of  errors.  We 
want  to  build  a  wall  to  separate  Russia  from  Germany 
and  the  rest  of  Europe  and  we  insist  that  it  shall  be  a 
wall  of  paper  and  that  it  shall  be  left  wide  open  at  the 
northern  end,  in  those  parts  of  Poland  that  are  called 
East  and  West  Prussia.  Having  stipulated  for  the 
hole  in  the  wall,  insisted  upon  it,  we  then  call  upon 
Germany  herself  to  defend  it  against  the  Russians 
whom  we  have  enraged  to  the  attack.  Then  we  insist 
that  Germany  shall  bring  that  army  home  again  and 
disband  it  and  that  there  shall  not  be  enough  men  in 
any  German  army  either  to  defend  herself  against  the 
Bolshevists  in  Russia  or  the  Bolshevists  in  her  own 
country.  And  now  we  propose  to  arm  the  Poles  so 
that  the  Bolshevist  armies  may  be  driven  back  from 
the  Polish  frontier.  One  might  as  well  arm  a  sheep 
against  a  pack  of  wolves.  All  of  the  Slav  states  that 
have  been  severed  from  Russia  would  willingly  have 
gone  back  to  Russia  if  it  had  been  assumed  that  such 
was  a  part  of  their  great  destiny,  and  that  Pan-Slavism 
was  their  visible  goal.  They  would  have  saved  Russia 
from  the  Bolshevists.  But  they  were  tempted  by  a 
shoddy  and  abortive  independence.  And  now  they  are 
mere  pebbles  on  the  beach  before  the  incoming  tide. 
The  Bolshevist  armies  are  now  clearly  able  to  do  what 
thej-  please.  Nearly  every  day  we  read  of  some  new 
success.  And  the  road  into  Europe  lies  wide  open  be- 
fore them,  through  East  Prussia.  The  peace  conference 
took  care  of  that.  Moreover,  there  would  have  been  no 
Bolshevist  armies  but  for  the  broad  platform  of  Rus- 
sian patriotism  that  we  constructed  for  them.  The 
Russian  had  no  choice.  He  must  fight  either  for  Bol- 
shevism or  for  the  enemies  of  Russia.  Gorky  became  a 
Bolshevist  because  he  had  no  alternative.  Marie 
Spiridonovo  became  a  Bolshevist.  If  only  we  had 
realized  that  ideas,  however  evil,  can  not  be  kept  back 
by  armies.  If  only  we  had  refrained  from  the  abysmal 
folly  of  trying  to  put  Russia  into  quarantine. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  adopt  a  definite  policy  toward 
Russia.  There  should  have  been  one  continuous  policy 
from  the  beginning — to  close  the  German  road  into 
Russia,  and  to  resist  to  the  utmost  any  aggressions 
whatsoever  by  Russian  armies,  but  not  by  Russian 
ideas.  Ideas  can  not  be  resisted  by  armies.  They  can 
be  resisted  only  by  other  ideas,  by  justice,  by  reform. 
There  are  now  no  armies  that  can  resist  a  Russian  in- 
vasion except  the  Polish  army,  which  is  laughable. 
Mutterings  from  Bolshevist  Germany  now  grow  louder 
and  louder.  Austria  is  starving  and  Italy  is  not  much 
better.  We  are  asked  to  observe  that  the  parliamentary 
elections  in  France  were  anti-Socialist,  but  we  are  told 
nothing  of  the  municipal  elections  that  went  very  much 
the  other  way.  And  there  is  still  no  single  clear  voice 
audible  anywhere,  no  disinfectant  that  shall  cleanse 
the  blood  of  the  world  from  the  poison  of  terrorism. 
We  see  only  little  men  who  do  not  matter,  doing  little 
things  that  do  not  matter.  And  all  the  time  Russia  is 
making  ready  to  put  on  the  crown  of  the  Caesars,  the 
crown  that  was  worn  once  by  Rome,  twice  by  France, 
once  by  Austria,  and  that  has  just  been  wrested  from 
Germany.  S/dney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  January  21,  1920. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Electricity  has  received  a  big  boom  in  Holland  as  a 
result  of  the  fuel  shortage  during  the  war.  Of  140.000 
houses  in  Amsterdam,  110.000  are  now  provided  with 
electric  lights,  whereas  before  the  hostilities  started 
only  30,000  houses  were  connected  up.  Electricity's 
more  general  use  in  Holland  is  bound  to  make  a  big 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  country,  as  the  wind- 
mills that  for  centuries  made  the  power  for  land  drain- 
age are  being  replaced  gradually  by  electric  pumps. 
Most  of  the  generating  plants  and  motor  equipment 
have  been  supplied  by  the  Swiss  and  the  Germans. 


The  young  King  of  Siam  speaks  English,  French,  and 
German,  and  has  written  books  in  all  these  language 
as  well  as  in  Siamese. 

A  French  deputy  recently  offered  the  following  psy- 
chological sketch  of  Mr.  Mandel,  the  head  of  Premier 
Clemenceau's  cabinet :  "He  is  a  man  who  never  sleeps, 
who  never  eats,  who  never  drinks,  who  writes  nothing, 
who  has  no  interest  in  women,  and  who  takes  a  tele- 
phone to  bed  with  him." 

It  is  said  there  is  no  cleverer  locomotive  engineer  in 
Spain  than  the  Duke  of  Saragossa,  a  wealthy  member 
of  the  nobility,  who  is  closely  related  to  the  royal 
family.  Since  the  unrest  in  Spain  has  become  so  ac- 
centuated, each  time  that  King  Alfonso  journeys  by 
train  the  locomotive  is  conducted  by  the  duke. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  the  suffrage  leader,  is  a 
farmer's  daughter,  and  her  early  years  were  spent  on  a 
farm  in  Iowa.  She  taught  school  for  a  time  and  then 
was  drawn  into  journalism.  It  was  in  the  latter  occu- 
pation that  she  found  how  greatly  she  was  handicapped 
because  she  was  not  a  young  man  and  decided  to  take 
up  suffrage  work. 

Sidney  Kidman,  the  Australian  "cattle  king,"  -who 
owns  48,000  square  miles  of  land  in  the  Antipodean 
commonwealth,  is  described  as  having  the  careless,  un- 
assuming, fuss-detesting  personality  indigenous  to  the 
Australian  bush,  which  withers  into  reticence  if  you 
coddle  it.  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  demo- 
cratic millionaires  in  the  world. 

Grock,  the  celebrated  French  clown,  first  appeared 
in  a  circus  in  Switzerland  as  contortionist  when  seven 
years  old.  There  were  nine  boys  learning  the  tricks. 
He  was  one  of  them,  and  to  keep  ahead  of  the  others 
he  was  often  up  at  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  re- 
hearsing, he  says,  "a  little  bit  of  everything,"  and  he 
would  afterward  creep  back  to  bed  and  pretend  when 
he  was  called  that  he  had  been  asleep  all  night.  "You 
can  learn  most  things,"  he  said,  "but  you  can  not 
learn  clowning.  To  be  successful  you  must  be  a  born 
clown." 

Major  Lewis  E.  Lawes,  Sing  Sing  Prison's  new 
warden,  is  said  to  be  neither  a  reactionary  nor  a  vis- 
ionary, but  a  happy  medium  between  the  two.  He  is  a 
former  army  officer  and  a  practical  penologist,  the 
youngest  man  who  ever  ruled  the  bastile  up  the  Hudson 
River.  Major  Lawes  is  the  thirty-ninth  warden.  He 
is  thirty-seven  years  old  and  yet  he  has  had  fifteen 
years'  experience  dealing  with  the  criminal  class.  He 
has  served  in  diverse  capacities  on  the  official  staffs  of 
Elmira  Reformatory,  Auburn  Prison,  Clinton  Prison 
and  Harts  Island  institutions. 

When  the  Danish  prime  minister  was  called  upon  to 
form  his  first  cabinet  in  1909,  and  his  wife,  Mme. 
Mathilde  Zahie,  became,  next  to  the  queen,  the  first  lady 
of  the  land,  she  did  not  give  up  the  position  she  had 
held  for  sixteen  years  as  stenographer  in  the  Danish 
Rigsdag,  but  continued  to  report  the  sessions.  She  loved 
the  work  and  wished  to  be  where  the  great  political 
issues  of  the  country  were  decided.  Her  salary  she 
used  to  establish  a  foundation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stenographers  of  the  Rigsdag.  Now  after  twenty-six 
years  of  service  she  has  resigned. 

Baron,  later  Viscount,  Kentaro  Kaneko,  the  Japanese 
diplomat,  graduated  from  the  Law  School  of  Harvard 
University  in  1878,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
in  1899.  He  was  sent  as  minister  to  the  United  States 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
bringing  with  him  as  secretary  another  Harvard  grad- 
uate— Tokutaro  Sakii,  Law  School,  '98.  He  had  been 
twice  a  member  of  the  Japanese  cabinet — as  minister 
of  justice  and  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  He 
handled  the  negotiations  for  a  large  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  European  loans  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
war. 

John  Ward,  "the  dockers'  M.  P."  of  England,  is  also 
known  as  the  "Buffalo  Bill"  of  Parliament.  He  was  one 
of  the  many  picturesque  figures  that  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  after  the  great  Liberal  victory  in  the  gen- 
eral election  of  1906.  He  stood  out  from  even  the 
tall  men  of  the  House — there  were  many — by  his  height, 
something  like  six  feet  two  or  three.  His  dress  was 
peculiar;  he  wore  the  shortest  of  short  sack  coats, 
rather  baggy  trousers;  but  the  most  remarkable  thing 
was  a  tall  soft  white  hat — the  tallest  soft  white  hat  that 
had  ever  been  seen  at  Westminster.  It  was  this  hat 
that  led  to  his  nickname. 

Dmowski,  one  of  Poland's  three  great  leaders  at  the 
Paris  peace  conference,  is  of  middle  height  with  a  well- 
knit,  robust  body,  without  spare  flesh,  but  apparently 
with  muscles  of  iron  and  nerves  of  steel.  His  face  is 
somewhat  short,  square,  and  cleanshaven,  except  for  a 
slight  mustache.  The  eyes  are  his  most  remarkable 
feature ;  they  are  very  large,  very  open,  with  a  curiously 
steady,  penetrating,  tranquil  gaze.  They  are  so  striking 
even  when  he  is  silent  that  they  seem  to  speak.  With 
all  their  impression  of  stern  and  continual  concentra- 
tion, powerful  will,  and  powerful  mind,  they  have  an 
equally  constant  gleam  of  almost  quizzical  good  humor. 
He  has  the  Polish  love  for  a  cigarette  and  smokes  in- 
cessantly ;  it  is  his  only  self-indulgence. 


January  24,  1920. 
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AN  UNHAPPY  PRINCESS. 


The  Tragical  Story  of  Cecile,  Wife  of  the  Recent  Crown  Prince 
of  Germany. 


The  Princess  Cecile,  who  was  recently  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Germany,  is  the  daughter  of  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  the 
Grand  Duchess  of.  Mecklenburg- Schwerin  before  her 
marriage  was  the  Grand  Duchess  Anastasia  Michay- 
lowna  of  Russia,  niece  of  Czar  Alexander  II.  The 
Princess  Cecile  had  therefore  an  inherited  right  to  love 
Russia  and  also  to  hate  Germany,  since  her  mother, 
Anastasia  Michaylowna,  hated  Germany  and  everything 
German.  Cecile  did  indeed  hate  Germany,  and  it  was 
the  irony  of  fate  that  she  should  seem  destined  to  be 
Empress  of  Germany.  All  this  is  related  by  Princess 
Catherine  Radziwill  in  her  book,  "The  Disillusions  of 
a  Crown  Princess,"  and  if  we  may  suspect  that  the  au- 
thor's sentiments  sometimes  run  away  with  her  into 
the  domain  of  the  apochryphal  we  shall  agree  that  her 
story  is  at  least  ben  trovato: 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  antipathy  of  Anastasia 
Michaylowna  for  everything  that  was  German  was  shared  by 
her  youngest  child,  the  Princess  Cecile,  from  her  earliest 
years.  She  was  reported  to  have  said  when  told  of  her  sister's 
engagement :  "I  shall  also  do  like  Drina,  and  marry  an  enemy 
of  Prussia  and  of  the  Kaiser,"  for  which  remark  she  was 
severely  reproved  by  the  Grand  Duke,  her  father,  who  feared 
that  the  intemperate  language  of  his  favorite  daughter  would 
be  misconstrued  by  those  who  heard  it.  The  poor  man  often 
found  himself,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  "between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea,"  because,  after  all,,  he  was  a  German  him- 
self, who  had  been  brought  up  in  all  the  old  traditions  which 
prevailed  at  the  education  of  every  German  prince,  and  he 
found  himself  perpetually  in  conflict  with  his  consort,  who 
made  no  secret  of  the  contempt  in  which  she  held  her  sub- 
jects  and   everything   that   reminded   her   of   the   "Vaterland." 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  was  invited  to  the  ball 
given  in  honor  of  the  coming  out  of  Princess  Cecile. 
He  fell  in  love  with  her  then  and  there  and  wrote  to  the 
Kaiser  that  he  would  marry  Cecile  or  no  one.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  that  Cecile  might  be  unwilling  to  marry 
him.  How  could  any  girl  refuse  so  splendid  an  alliance 
and  so  shining  a  destiny? 

The  Crown  Prince  did  not  wait  for  a  reply  from  his  father 
before  trying  to  win  the  heart  of  the  Princess  Cecile.  For 
one  thing  he  did  not  think  for  one  moment  that  the  emperor 
could  raise  any  objection  to  his  matrimonial  plans,  considering 
the  irreproachable  birth  of  the  girl  who  had  caught  his  fancy, 
and  her  sympathetic  personality.  He  therefore  imagined  that 
it  would  be  sufficient  for  him  to  ask  her  to  marry  him,  to  be 
accepted  with  enthusiasm.  Great  was  his  surprise,  therefore, 
to  find  that  such  was  not  the  case.  Cecile  replied  when  he 
proposed  to  her  that  she  did  not  wish  to  marry  so  young,  and 
that,  besides,  she  had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  so  he  had  there- 
fore better  talk  with  the  Grand  Duchess.  Frederick  William 
was  intensely  mortified,  but  nevertheless  was  compelled  to 
follow  this  advice,  and  accordingly  sought  the  presence  of 
Anastasia  Michaylowna,  and  told  her  that  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her  daughter  and  meant  to  make  her  his  wife. 

And  now,  says  the  author,  another  actor  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  the  person  of  an  American  who  had 
come  to  Cannes  for  the  winter  season  and  had  been 
presented  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Anastasia  and  to  Cecile. 
He  knew  the  Crown  Prince,  as  indeed  did  all  the  world, 
and  he  dreaded  her  marriage  to  a  selfish  youth  "who 
had  never  been  known  to  show  kindness  to  any  creature 
on  earth,  whether  dumb  or  human": 

One  evening  when  he  had  danced  a  quadrille  with  Cecile 
she  asked  him  to  lead  her  to  the  dining-room,  where  she 
wished  to  get  something  cold  to  drink.  She  said  that  she  was 
tired,  and  when  she  had  sipped  the  lemonade  which  he  brought 
her,  she  expressed  the  desire  to  go  into  the  conservatory 
which  opened  out  of  the  ballroom,  and  to  sit  there  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  obeyed  her,  and  after  having  seen  her  settled  in 
an  armchair,  he  stood  before  her,  contemplating  her  with  eyes 
which  must  have  expressed  more  emotion  than  he  thought, 
because  she  suddenly  asked  him  why  he  looked  at  her  with 
such    a   strange   anxiety. 

"I  don't  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  why,  princess,"  replied 
the  young  man,  "and  yet  I  will  do  so  ;  I  was  looking  at  you, 
and  thinking  what  would  be  your  future,  and  whether  you 
would  not  be  sacrificed  for  state  reasons,  and  induced  to  marry 
a  man  utterly  unworthy  of  you." 

"You  mean  the  German  Crown   Prince?"   asked   Cecile. 

"Yes,  I  mean  the  German  Crown  Prince,"  answered  her 
companion.  "Believe  me,  princess,  there  can  be  no  happiness 
for  you  in  a 'marriage  with  him." 

"But  there  is  no  question  of  such  a  marriage,"  she  said 
hastily.  "I  assure  3rou  that  there  is  no  question  of  it.  I  am 
far  too  young  and,  besides   .    .    ." 

"Besides?"    he    asked   with    anxiety. 

"Besides,  I  do  not  love  him,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  can 
marry  a  man  I  do  not  love." 

"But  you  may  get  to  love  him  in  time,"  insisted  the  Ameri- 
can. "Girls  can  do  a  great  deal  under  the  pressure  of  their 
families,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  is  an  attractive 
young  man.  He  might  in  time  succeed  in  winning  your  heart 
but  beware,  beware  of  him,  princess.  Your  life  with  him 
would  be  one  long  misery." 

"And  yet  I  suppose  that  I  shall  have  to  marry  some  day," 
wearily  said  Cecile. 

"I  suppose  so,"  repeated  the  young  man  in  a  dry  tone  of 
voice,  "and  the  misfortune  of  women  in  your  position,  prin- 
cess, is  that  they  can  neither  follow  the  instincts  of  their  own 
hearts  nor  allow  men  other  than  their  equals  in  rank  to  pay 
their  addresses  to  them.  You  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  preju- 
dice against  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  fight.  But  I 
would  warn  you  not  to  rush  headlong  into  a  marriage  which 
may  mean  the  misfortune  of  your  whole  existence.  Forgive 
me  for  having  thus  spoken  to  you.     I   shall  not  do  it  again." 

The  Crown  Prince  was  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
Kaiser  would  approve  of  a  girl  whose  dislike  of  Ger- 
many was  so  well  known.  But  he  knew  exactly  how 
to  handle  his  father  and  to  arouse  his  vanities.  He  told 
him  that  while  he  was  resolved  to  marry  Cecile  he  was 
by  no  means  sure  that  Cecile  could  be  persuaded  to 
marry  him: 

This  made  William  II  very  angry.  The  idea  that  a  young 
,    chit  of  a  girl  whose  position  in  the  world  was  far  from  being 


securely  established  (thanks  to  the  strange  conduct  of  her 
mother)  could  look  askance  at  the  prospect  of  one  day  be- 
coming German  Empress  and  Queen  of  Prussia  seemed  to 
him  to  be  absolutely  preposterous.  He  therefore  told  his  son 
that  he  must  have  acted  like  the  fool  he  had  always  held  him 
to  be  if  he  had  not  succeeded  in  winning  Cecile's  heart,  and 
that  the  only  advice  which  he  could  give  him  was  to  try  to 
see  her  again  and  to  settle  immediately  the  question  as  to 
whether  she  was  really  such  a  little  idiot  as  not  to  jump  at 
the  chance  which  was  being  offered  her — a  chance  which  she 
had  had  no  right  to  expect  would  ever  fall  to  her  lot. 

None  the  less  Cecile  consented.  She  was  only  seven- 
teen. She  was  dazzled,  and  her  vanity  was  flattered. 
She  could  hardly  have  withstood  the  pressure,  however 
resolute  she  had  been.  But  the  Kaiser  still  disapproved 
and  hoped  that  his  son  would  weary  of  his  fiancee. 

The  lovers  were  allowed  to  meet  at  Florence,  and 
there,  we  are  told,  the  princess  had  her  first  insight  of 
the  character  of  the  man  who  was  to  marry  her: 

The  lovers  had  gone  on  an  excursion  to  Fiesole.  It  was  a 
beautiful  spring  day  and  they  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  old 
church  of  Fiesole,  looking  at  the  splendid  landscape  stretched 
out  before  their  eyes,  with  the  spires  of  the  many  churches 
and  domes  of  Florence  glistening  in  the  sun  in  the  distance. 
A  little  mongrel  dog  came  crawling  towards  the  Princess 
Cecile,  evidently  attracted  by  her  winning  countenance  and 
manners.  She  bent  down  to  caress  it,  when  the  prince,  furious 
at  seeing  her  touch  the  dirty  animal,  gave  him  a  kick  which 
sent  him  reeling  ten  or  twelve  paces  off,  whining  pitifully. 

"How  could  you?  How  could  you  do  such  a  brutal  thing?" 
exclaimed  Cecile.  "What  has  the  poor  little  beast  done  to 
you  ?" 

She  ran  and  caught  the  dog  up  in  her  arms  and  began  to 
pet  and  console   it  as  best  she  could. 

"Drop  the  mongrel.  Drop  him  instantly,"  called  the  Crown 
Prince.  "I  won't  have  you  touch  every  filthy  animal  that 
comes  up  to  you.  Drop  him,  I  tell  you  !"  And  he  was  about 
to  snatch  the  dog  from  the  princess'  arms,  when  the  animal 
evidently  feeling  himself  protected,  snarled  furiously  at  his 
aggressor. 

"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Cecile,  "and,  what  is 
more,  I  am  going  to  buy  him,  if  I  can  find  his  owner,  and  to 
take   him   home  with  me." 

"I  will  never  allow  you  to  do  so,"  cried  the  prince,  white 
with   rage. 

"You  have  not  the  right  to  forbid  me  anything  yet,"  re- 
plied his  fiancee,  furious  in  her  turn.  And  she  walked  away, 
leaving  him  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  old  church,  with  the 
dog  still  nestling  in  her  arms. 

The  Kaiser  changed  his  attitude  toward  Cecile  after 
her  rharriage.  Indeed,  he  grew  fond  of  her,  more  so 
than  of  any  other  member  of  his  family,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  he  took  her  part  against  the  Crown 
Prince.  Cecile  had  a  better  mind  than  the  empress  and 
was  more  competent  than  she  to  discuss  affairs  of  state 
with  her  father-in-law: 

She  was  witty  also,  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  knew 
how  to  amuse  the  emperor  and  to  bring  a  smile  to  his  lips 
when  others  failed  to  do  so.  But  whilst  she  succeeded  in 
winning  the  heart  of  William  II,  she  also  discovered  that  the 
fact  of  her  having  done  so  exasperated  the  Crown  Prince, 
who,  instead  of  rejoicing  that  his  consort  had  so  quickly  made 
herself  at  home  in  her  new  family  and  had  contrived  to  do 
away  with  the  prejudices  which  the  Kaiser  had  entertained 
in  regard  to  her,  became  jealous  of  her,  and  reproached  her 
with  intriguing  against  him.  He  had  wearied  of  her  almost 
immediately  after  their  marriage,  and  his  sneaky,  under- 
hand character  had  seen  a  danger  to  himself  in  the  popu- 
larity which  the  Princess  Cecile  was  acquiring  so  rapidly. 

The  estrangement  grew  rapidly,  and,  moreover, 
Cecile  found  that  she  was  unpopular  at  the  court.  She 
bought  her  dresses  in  Paris,  and  among  them  a  gown 
that  had  an  unmistakable  slit,  and  she  wore  it  at  a 
state  ball: 

But  what  got  Cecile  into  serious  trouble  was  her  entire 
recklessness  in  regard  to  money  matters.  Though  she  had 
ample  means  of  her  own,  her  grandfather,  the  old  Grand 
Duke  Michael  of  Russia,  having  liberally  added  to  her  dowry 
out  of  his  private  fortune  because  of  his  delight  at  her  mar- 
riage, she  never  reckoned  what  she  spent,  and  her  different 
dressmakers'  and  milliners'  bills  were  always  growing  and 
growing,  so  that  at  last  even  these  long-suffering  individuals 
began  to  get  restless,  and  threatened  their  imperial  customer. 
Once  a  complaint  was  sent  to  the  Kaiser,  with  the  result  that 
he  flew  into  a  passion  and  severely  reprimanded  his  daughter- 
in-law;  nevertheless  he  paid  the  outstanding  account,  but 
with  the  remark  that  it  would  be  the  last  time  and  that  if  the 
princess  got  into  trouble  again  she  could  get  out  of  it  herself. 
Cecile  did  get  into  trouble  again,  but  this  time  it  was  to 
her  mother  she  appealed,  and  Anastasia  Michaylowna  had  to 
pay  up,  so  as  to  prevent  any  more  disagreeable  consequences. 

And  now  the  author  brings  her  mysterious  American 
once  more  on  the  scene,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  not 
wholly  convincingly.  Cecile  went  on  a  trip  to  Egypt, 
and  one  night  she  slipped  out  of  her  room  and  made  her 
way  alone  to  the  Sphinx.  She  was  so  absorbed  thai 
she  did  not  notice  a  man  who  was  coming  rapidly 
toward  her: 

"Princess,  is  it  you?  What  a  surprise!  I  never  thought  I 
would  find  you  here." 

And  Cecile  recognized  the  young  American  who  had  warned 
her  so  seriously  against  marrying  the  Crown  Prince,  at 
Cannes,  so  many  years  before. 

"Wni  !"'  she  exclaimed  in  her  turn.  "How  do  you  come  to 
be  here?  If  you  only  knew  bow  often  I  have  thought  about 
you.    all   through   these   years!" 

"Have  you?"  he  exclaimed,  "have  you  really  thought  about 
me?  I  had  believed  myself  forgotten,  and  yet  God  knows 
how   often    I   have   thought   of  you." 

He  stopped.  He  could  not  trust  himself  to  say  anything 
more.  She  was  here  before  him,  the  creature  of  his  dreams, 
more  lovely,  more  beautiful,  more  charming  than  ever.  And 
yet,  and  yet   .    .    . 

Cecile  stretched  out  her  hands  toward  him,  and  made  him 
sit  down  on   the  sand   beside  her. 

"I  .'mi  so  glad  to  meet  you  again.  T  have  so  often  wished 
I  could  see  you,  and  tell  you  how  right  you  were  in  all  that 
you  said  to  me  then,  al  Cannes.  Oh,  if  I  had  but  listened  to 
you  !" 

"You  are  unhappy/'  he  murmured. 

"Yes."  she  frankly  replied,  "more  unhappy  than  you  can 
think  or  imagine.     And  am  so  lonely,  so  entirely  lonely." 

Later  on  we  find  Cecile  visiting  her  mother  at  Cannes. 
She  was  now  so  unhappy  that  she  formed  the  resolu- 


tion not  to  return  to  Berlin,  but  her  mother  dissuaded 
her  from  this  course  and  offered  to  escort  her  back  to 
the  capital,  a  project  vetoed  by  the  emperor,  who  de- 
tested Anastasia.  And  then  Cecile  received  a  letter 
from  her  American  admirer: 

One  morning  the  Crown  Princess  found  in  her  mail  a  letter, 
the  envelope  of  which  was  typewritten.  She  opened  it  with  a 
certain  curiosity,  wondering  who  could  be  writing  to  her  in 
that  way,  typewritten  communications  not  being  considered 
proper  to  send  to  royalty,  according  to  the  etiquette  prevailing 
at  European  courts.  She  found  within  this  envelope  a  small 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  were  the  following  words,  also  care- 
fully typed : 

"In  your  own  interest,  I  urge  you  to  return  to  Berlin. 
You  would  commit  an  irreparable  mistake  if  you  delayed  doing 
so.  In  remembrance  of  the  Sphinx,  I  entreat  you  to  follow 
my  advice." 

That  was  all.  There  was  no  signature,  and  the  post  stamp 
on  the  letter  only  showed  that  it  had  been  sent  from  Paris. 
Otherwise  there  was  no  clue  as  to  the  identity  of  its  writer, 
but  Cecile  knew  at  once  who  he  was,  and,  after  having  shed 
many  a  tear,  she  told  her  mother  at  last  that  she  was  ready  to 
obey  her,  and  to  go  back  to  her  dreary  German  palace.  She 
did  not  add  that  the  mysterious  letter  that  had  reached  her 
so  unexpectedly  had  been  sown  into  a  little  silk  bag,  which 
Cecile  hung  around  her  neck,  attached  to  a  gold  chain  which 
she  was -never  to  take  off  until  her  husband,  in  one  of  hia 
fits  of  rage,  tore  it  away  from  her  and  threw  it  in  the  fire. 

This  letter  was  to  lead  to  the  supreme  tragedy  of 
Cecile's  life,  if  we  may  trust  the  record  now  before  us. 
We  are  told  that  on  one  occasion  when  she  was  feeling 
lonely  she  took  the  letter  from  its  bag  and  was  so  deep 
in  contemplation  that  she  did  not  notice  that  the  Crown 
Prince  had  entered  the  room  and  that  he  had  been 
drinking  heavily: 

"What  are  you  looking  at?"  he  asked  her. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  she  replied,  taken  so  much  aback  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  her  husband  that  she  did  not  know 
what  to  say  in  her  confusion. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  nothing?  It  was  a  letter  you  were 
reading ;  show  it  to  me." 

"I  will  not,"  replied  the  princess,  whose  presence  of  mind 
was  returning.  "It  does  not  concern  you,  and  it  is  not  a  letter 
received  now  ;   it  is  quite  an  old  one." 

"An  old  one  that  you  carry  on  your  heart.  Why  do  you 
lie  ?"  angrily  exclaimed  the  Crown  Prince.  "Show  me  the 
paper;    show  it  to   me,"  he  thundered. 

"I  will  not,"  answered  his  wife,  who  by  this  time  had  risen 
from  the  armchair  in  which  she  had  been  reclining;  "it  does 
not  concern  you,   and,  besides,  you  would  not  understand  it." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Do  you  think  that  I  am  an 
idiot,  that  I  could  not  understand  what  is  written  on  that 
paper?  Once  more,  will  you  give  iL  to  me?  It  must  be  some- 
thing very  precious  to  you  that  you  carry  it  next  to  your 
heart." 

Cecile  simply  walked  towards  the  door  without  replying,  but 
the  Crown  Prince,  who  was  decidedly  the  worse  for  drink, 
seized  her  by  the  arm  with  such  violence  that  he  nearly  threw 
her  on  her  knees. 

"You  are  going  to  give  me  this  letter,"  he  screamed,  and, 
tearing  it  from  the  clasped  fingers  of  his  wife,  he  perused  its 
contents  with  eagerness. 

"So,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  whilst  the  terrified  princess 
crouched  against  the  door,  "this  is  a  pretty  state  of  things. 
You  are  having  a  secret  correspondence  with  a  man  whom  I 
do  not  know,  and  you  are  complaining  to  him  about  me.  Well, 
you  shall  have  reason  to  complain  now,  because  I  am  going 
to   chastise  you  as  you  deserve." 

He  seized  her  once  more  by  the  arm,  and,  getting  hold  of 
a  riding  whip  which  happened  to  be  lying  on  the  table  of.  the 
hall  where  he  dragged  her,  he  began  raining  blows  upon  the 
shoulders,  back,  and  even  face  of  the  miserable  Cecile,  whose 
screams  awoke  the  servants.  They,  thinking  that  something 
dreadful  had  happened,  came  rushing  from  their  rooms  below. 
The  butler  threw  himself  upon  the  prince  and  managed  to 
rescue  the  princess,  who  fled  to  her  own  rooms,  but  not  with- 
out having  seen  the  letter  she  had  carried  about  for  so  long 
a  time,  and  considered  as  her-  most  cherished  possession, 
thrown  into  the  fire  that  was  blazing  in  the  large  French  chim- 
ney in  the  hall. 

This  fearful  scene  occurred  at  Dantzig,  and  Cecile 
immediately  fled  to  her  mother  at  Geneva.  She  was 
practically  arrested  by  order  of  the  Kaiser  and  brought 
back  to  Berlin,  but  she  was  received  graciously  and 
promised  protection : 

He  said  to  her  all  this  in  a  long  conversation  which  they 
had  together  on  the  day  following  her  return  (a  conversation, 
during  which  she  wept  profusely  and  was  soothed  only  by  the 
promise  that  in  future  she  would  not  be  subjected  to  such 
treatment  as  she  had  been  compelled  to  put  up  with),  that 
the  Crown  Prince  would  be  told,  had  in  fact  already  been  told, 
that  if  he  once  more  forgot  himself  to  the  extent  of  striking 
his  wife  he  would  be  immediately  locked  up  in  a  fortress  to 
remain  there  for  an  indefinite  time.  In  communicating  this 
decision  to  the  unfortunate  Cecile.  the  Kaiser  added  that  she 
had  been  very  wrong  not  to  have  come  to  him  immediately, 
because  it  was  his  duty  as  head  of  his  house  to  see  that  it 
was  not  disgraced  by  the  actions  of  any  of  its  members,  and 
that  he  considered  it  a  personal  affront  that  she  had  fled  to 
her  mother,  instead  of  asking  him  to  interfere.  He  showed 
himself  in  general  very  kind  and  affectionate  to  the  princess, 
whom  he  had  always  liked,  and  during  the  months  that  fol- 
lowed he  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  and  tried  to  get  her  to  con- 
sider him  as  her  best  friend. 

Here  we  must  leave  a  story  that  in  many  of  its  fea- 
tures is  unverifiable.  Cecile  is  now  asking  for  divorce, 
and  wc  are  told  that  the  romance  so  openly  hinted  at 
may  yet  give  her  the  happiness  that  has  never  been  hers. 
We  have  our  doubts,  but  nous  verrons. 

The  Disillusions  of  a  Crown  Princess.  By  Prin- 
cess Catherine  Radziwill.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

Kangaroo  farming  is  an  important  industry  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  hides  are  valuable  and  the  tendons  ex- 
tremely fine — indeed,  they  are  the  best  material  known 
to  surgeons  for  sewing  up  wounds,  and  especially  for 
holding  broken  bones  together,  being  much  finer  and 
tougher  than  catgut. 

^»^ 

According  to   experiments   made  at  tin     P- 
stitute    in    Paris,    an    average    of   about    •' 
alcohol  can  be  obtained  from  each  I'll)  pi 
weed. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  January  17,  1920,  were  $176,150,587.66; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $142,- 
454,752.62;  an  increase  of  $33,695,835.04. 


The  weekly  showing  of  condition  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  makes 
evident  another  drop  in  the  gold  reserves 
The  figures  follow  (hundreds  omitted)  : 

RESOURCES. 

Jan.  16,      Tan.  9,     Tan.  17. 
1920.  1920.         1919. 

Gold  reserves S153.147  $16T,897  $156,706 

Gold  with  for'n  agencies       5.534         5,673  321 

Legal  lender,  silver,  etc.  453  429  452 


Total   reserves    $159,134  $167,999  $157,479 


The  feature  of  the  security-  markets  at  the 
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opening  of  the  year  was  the  unusually  low 
average  price  of  railroad  shares.  Twenty'  rail- 
road issues  which  are  ordinarily  used  for  com- 
parison were  quoted  at  an  average  price  of 
about  $75  at  the  opening  of  January  as  com- 
pared with  $84   the  year  before   and  SI  18  at 
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STOCK  AND   BOND   BROKERS 

Memben  San  Fiandsco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 


INSURANCE  BROKERS 
Fire,  Marine,  Accident,  Automobile,  Liability 


420  Montgomery  Sl,  San  Francisco 
Ring  up  Sutter  2945 


the  opening  of  the  last  pre-war  year,  1913. 
Industrial  shares  on  the  contrary-  showed  an 
average  valuation  this  year  of  more  than  $108 
compared  with  $106  the  year  before  and  $88.50 
in  1913.  High-grade  railroad  bonds  are  avail- 
able today  at  prices  which  show  an  unusually 
generous  investment  yield.  Taking  the  Jan- 
uary 1  st  averages  the  1920  quotation  for 
twenty  bonds  showed  an  income  return  of 
□early  5.75  per  cent,,  as  against  5.29  per  cent 
the  year  before  and  something  better  than  4.25 
per  cent-  in  1913.  Notwithstanding  the  uncer- 
tainty about  the  future  of  industry-,  there  are 
reasons  to  hope  that  the  situation  has  turned 
in  favor  of  the  holder  of  railroad  securities 
as  it  is  thought  that  the  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  railroad  problem  b^-  the   congr-s- 
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sional  committees  must  result  in  laws  that  will 
safeguard  his  interests  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years.  There  are  excellent  railroad 
bonds  selling  at  a  price  which  shows  an  income 
return  fully  as  large  as  that  derived  in  1913 
from  highly  speculative  shares.  There  has 
been  of  late  cautious  absorption  of  good  rail- 
road securities  by  responsible  investors  on  the 
theory"  that  the  industry  is  on  the  mend  and 
that  safe  investment  purchases  may  now  he 
made,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  such  in- 
vestment is  discouraged  by  the  extremely  high 
rates  of  income  tax.  New  capital  issues  last 
year  broke  all  records  with  total  issues  of 
more  than  $3,000,000,000.  This  was  just 
about  double  the  volume  of  similar  offerings 
in   1917.  

In  the  issue  of  January  7th  there  was  pub- 
lished a  notice  about  the  British  Industries 
Fairs  for  1920  being  held  in  London.  Birming- 
ham, and  Glasgow  February  23d  to  March  5th 
inclusive,  and  interested  trade  buyers  who 
have  not  received  invitations  to  visit  the  fair 
by  the  16th  of  February  should  communicate 
with"  the  Director,  British  Industry  Fair 
(Board  of  Trade),  35,  Old  Queen  Street,  Lon- 
don, SWl.  A  Carnegie  Ross,  H.  B.  M.  consul- 
general,  will  be  happy  to  furnish  any  addi- 
tional details  to  those  interested,  and  as  he 
has  left  a  small  supply  of  invitations  to  the 
fair  he  will  be  pleased  to  issue  these  to  any 
who  might  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
them.  

The  stock  market,  with  the  exception  of 
the  railroads,  so  far  this  month  has  gone 
along  with  the  competition  very  brisk  at 
times  on  the  buying  side  between  the 
shorts  and  those  who  are  trying  to  re- 
gain their  stocks  afer  having  ''recorded 
losses."  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  rise  in  the  market  in  the  latter  part  of 
January  will  not  be  of  better  proportions  than 
the  average.  Whether  the  railroads  will  join 
in  to  any  great  extent  will  depend  upon  de- 
velopments in  connection  with  the  railroad 
legislation  and  what  steps  generally  are  taken 
by  the  government  to  place  our  railroad  cor- 
porations in  position  to  resume  operations  for 
their  owners  on  an  efficient  basis.  The  gov- 
ernment, in  taking  over  the  control  of  the 
railroads,  naturally  took  over  every"  resource 
of  even,-  sort,  including  the  cash  and  cash  as- 
sets in  their  treasuries.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  corporation  to  do  business  successfully 
without  ample  working  capital,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  railroads  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  great  many  of  them  to  operate  at  all 
unless  their  working  capital  was  restored  to 
them. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  govern- 
ment will  not  deal  rightly  by  the  railroads  in 
this  matter,  and  in  this  case  there  are  not  a 
few  of  them  that  would  be  able  to  go  along 
splendidly  without  even  anything  in  the  way 
of  the  beneficent  legislation  hoped  for.  Some 
roads  will  emerge  from  government  operation 
with  net  earnings  far  beyond  anything  they 
have  ever  known  heretofore,  though  of  course 
these  will  be  confined  generally  to  sections  of 
the  country  where  oil  booms  have  raged. 

Those  who  have  continued  to  decry  the  in- 
dustrial section  as  a  whole,  and  particularly 
the  high-priced  industrials,  in  favor  of  the 
presumably  safer  rails  and  coppers  on  the 
general  theory  that  insiders  have  been  selling 
out  and  that  earnings  have  reached  the  top 
long  since,  must  find  small  comfort  in  the 
recent  movement  in  such  stocks  as  American 
Woolen  and  L'nited  States  Rubber,  both  of 
which  have  been  selling  far  above  anything 
ever  recorded  in  previous  years.  In  the  case 
of  Rubber  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  were  very  splendid  stock  subscription 
rights  which  came  off  the  stock  a  few  months 
ago,  so  that  a  price  of  140-150  would  really 
mean  the  equivalent  of  160-175,  counting  these 
rights. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  American 
Woolen  may  reach  $200  or  $300  a  share,  for 
the  company  is  one  which  has  long  since  not 
only  squeezed  out  the  water  from  the  common 
stock,  but  has  built  up  an  asset  valuation  and 
an  earning  capacity  that  would  suggest  the 
$300  price  as  reasonable,  to  say  the  least- 
It  is  quite  certain  that  investors  will  be 
attracted  to  the  market  opportunities,  and  in 
this  connection  they  should  not  by  any  means 
overlook  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
pany. This  company  oftentimes  is  thought  of 
j  as  a  public  utility*  company,  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh traction  lines  as  its  chief  asset.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however.  Philadelphia  Com- 
pany is  really  more  of  a  natural  gas  and  oil 
company  than  a  traction  company,  for  it  has 
long  since  practically  written  off  its  books  the 
Pittsburgh  tractions.  Serving,  as  it  does,  gas 
for  both  fuel  and  light  in  the  Pittsburgh  and 
surrounding  districts,  Philedlphia  Company 
common  stock  has  paid  continuous  dividends 
since  1886,  and  in  only  a  few  of  these  years 
did  it  pay  less  than  6  per  cent  Earnings  last 
year  were  very  much  larger  than  the  year  be- 
fore, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they 
will  continue  to  increase  this  year  and  that 
the  stock  will  be  placed  on  at  least  an  8  per 
cent,  dividend  basis,  which  would  suggest  at 
least  somewhere  between  $50  and  $60  as  a 
reasonable  price  for  this  stock,  which,  of 
course,  is  par  at  $50.     Speculatively,   though. 


there  are  much  better  things  in  store  for 
Philadelphia  Company  in  the  long  run.  The 
management  has  been  making  great  progress 
in  the  development  of  natural  gas  and  not  only 
in  the  extraction  of  gasoline,  but  in  the  utili- 
zation of  various  by-products.  Then,  too,  the 
outside  public  is  yet  to  be  apprised  fully  of 
the  remarkable  developments  that  have  been 
going  on  in  the  McKeesport  region,  where 
extraordinary-  discoveries  of  natural  gas  have 
been  made,  and  the  Philadelphia  Company  is 
found  the  chief  beneficiary.  In  its  oil  pro- 
duction there  has  also  been  a  great  leap  for- 
ward, and  in  view  of  the  speculative  interest 
in  gas  and  oil  stocks  I  expect  to  see  Phila- 
delphia Company  stray  from  the  paths  of  an 
ordinary  investment  common  stock  and  seek 
the  more  exciting  companionship  of  the  sky- 
rocketing oils.  This  especially  as  the  Pitts- 
burgh tractions  seem  to  have  turned  the  cor- 
ner, and  its  vast  investment  in  this  connec- 
tion will  likely  develop  into  something  agree- 
ably tangible  to  the  shareholders. 

Just  as  the  Philadelphia  Company  has  been 
mistaken  for  a  traction  concern,  so  has  United 
Railways  Investment  Company  been  taken  as 
a  company  representing  the  street  railways  of 
I  San  Francisco  more  than  anything  else.  This 
-  company,  however,  in  its  ownership  of  60  per 
cent,  of  the  Philadelphia  Company  common 
stock,  occupies  a  unique  position,  and  in  due 
course  its  securities  should  have  an  extraordi- 
nary- rise. 

There  are  plenty-  of  other  opportunities  for 
splendid  profits  in  the  market — among  the 
rubber  stocks,  the  harvester  issues,  and  such 
specialties  as  Worthington  Pump,  Nova 
Scotia  Steel,  and  International  Nickel,  for  in- 
stance- Some  of  the  silver  stocks  have  shown 
extraordinary  strength  following  the  loss- 
recording  sales  last  month,  and  have  doubled 
and  quadrupled  in  price  within  a  very  short 
time. — The  Investor. 


The  granite  work  for  the  new  state  building 
at  the  Civic  Centre  in  this  city  is  well  under 
way  at  the  Raymond  Granite  Company's  quar- 
ries at  Knowles,  Madera  County,  California. 
They  have  a  large  force  of  men  at  work  on 
the  cutting  of  the  granite  for  the  structure, 
and  with  the  aid  of  labor  and  time-saving 
machinery  that  has  been  installed  setting  of 
their  portion  of  the  work  should  commence 
in  the  middle  of  May  some  time.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  handling  of  dimension  stone  for 
the  trade  enlargements,  additions,  and  new 
equipment  has  been  installed  in  the  firm's  local 
yard  at  No.  3  Potrero  Avenue.  An  increased 
demand  for  California  granite  is  noted  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  L'tah,  Nevada,  Colo- 
rado, and  Arizona,  and  the  interstate  trade  in 
this  commodity  has  become  a  good-sized  in- 
dustry in  itself.         

The  bond  department  of  the  Anglo  and 
London  Paris  National  Bank  has  recently 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  war  tax  of  1920. 
It  gives  a  complete  synopsis  of  the  war  tax 
for  1920.  with  accurate  tables  and  concrete 
examples  of  its  application  to  individuals, 
partnerships,  corporations,  etc.,  and  will  be  of 
great  assistance  in  making  out  government  tax 
papers.  The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  Na- 
tional Bank  also  offer  the  services  of  their 
tax  experts.  

The  California  Nursery  Company  of  Niles 
has  recently  opened  tree  yards  in  Oakland  at 
Twenty-Second  and  Broadway  and  in  San 
Jose  at  Market  and  West  San  Carlos.  The 
California  Nursery-  is  probably  the  oldest 
nursery  in  the  state,  being  established  in  1865. 
The  wonderful  foliage  of  their  ornamentals 
grown  at  Niles  has  long  attracted  lovers  of 
plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  all  over  California 
and  adjoining  states.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  private  estates  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia are  adorned  with  California  Nursery 
ornamentals.  A  notable  instance  of  this  are 
the  beautiful  grounds  surrounding  the  palatial 
home  of  Henry  E.  Huntington  near  Pasadena. 


Looking  backward  over  the  year  of  1919  I 
am  greatly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
big  money  was  made  by  traders  who  confined 
their  operations  to  the  common  stocks  of  cor- 
porations whose  stock  issues  did  not  exceed 
500,000  shares.  Take,  for  instance.  Crucible 
Steel,  with  only  250,000  shares  outstanding, 
sold  up  from  S2yz  to  261  during  the  period  of 
the  bull  market  which  lasted  from  February 
3,  1919,  to  November  3.  1919.  The  larger  the 
floating  supply  of  stock  in  the  street,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  control  it  With  a  realization 
of  the  above  facts  in  mind  the  wise  trader 
will  in  future  determine,  first,  the  number  of 
shares  outstanding;  second,  book  value  of  the 
stock :  third,  cash  on  hand ;  fourth,  surplus 
and  earnings,  dollars  per  share,  before  buying. 
Any  up-to-date  brokerage  house  can  supply 
this  information  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  as 
it  is  of  utmost  importance  the  trader  should 
not  overlook  securing  this  information  be- 
fore making  a  commitment- 

The  equipment  stocks  are  examples  of  small 
capitalization  with  big  equities  behind  them : 
American  Car  and  Foundry,-  Company.  300.000 
shares  common,  dividend  rate  $12  per  annum  ; 
American  Locomotive,  250,000  shares.  $6 : 
Baldwin  Locomotive,  200,000  shares,  $7;  Rail- 
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way  Steel  Springs  Company.  135,000  shares, 
$8 ;  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.  125,000 
shares,  $8. 

The  equipment  situation  at  the  present  time 
has  a  very-  favorable  outlook.  Not  alone  is 
the  situation  as  regards  domestic  orders  one 
that  should  commend  itself  to  speculators,  but 
also  to  investors-  The  railroad  equipment  of 
the  country-  has  gone  to  rack  and  ruin  under 
government  control  and  practically  even.'  road 
in  the  country'  will  be  in  the  market  for  ma- 
terial once  the  tangle  is  straightened  out  by 
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care-  Choose  with  the  same  care  as 
when  you  choose  your  Commercial 
Banker.  This  applies  to  you  whether 
you  invest  individually  or  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  institution.  You  have 
faith  in  your  bank  because  of  your  con- 
fidence in  its  stability,  in  its  progressive- 
ness  and  because  you  believe  implicitly 
in  the  sound  judgment  of  its  officials. 
Let  the  same  criterion  apply  in  choos- 
ing your  Investment  Banker.  We  offer 
you  our  services  in  helping  you  invest 
your  money  with  safety.  Before  pur- 
chasing, our  corps  of  expert  buyers  pass 
upon  the  details  of  each  issue,  both  as 
to  its  legality  and  as  to  the  security  be- 
hind it.  Our  own  money  is  invested  in 
these  securities  before  we  ask  you  to 
invest  yours.  Our  purchases  are  the 
results  of  our  experience  and  success. 
Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  attest 
to  our  ability  to  act  for  you  in  this 
capacity.  Derive  the  benefit  of  this  ex- 
perience and  success  by  making  us  your 
Investment  Banker.  Send  for  our  se- 
lected list  of  Municipal  Bonds. 
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Washington.  The  equipment  companies  at  the 
present  time  are  practically  booked  to  ca- 
pacity and  orders  for  forward  delivery  are 
continuing  to  be  booked. 

I  am  going  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
stock  of  a  steel  company  which  has  only 
100,000  shares  of  common  stock  on  which  the 
company  has  earned  in  the  past  four  years 
$66  per  share,  an  average  of  $16.50  per  share 
per  annum.  The  dividend  rate  on  this  stock 
is  $6  per  share  per  annum,  par  value  $100, 
selling  now   at  $73.  netting  8.2   per  cent   per 
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annum.  The  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron 
Company  was  incorporated  on  August  16, 
1899,  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  and  ac- 
quired the  following  properties  or  their  capital 
stocks :  SIoss  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama ;  Philadelphia  Furnace, 
Florence,  Alabama ;  Emsley  Furnace  Proper- 
ties, Sheffield,  Alabama ;  Gulf  Coal  and  Coke 
Company ;    Corona   Coal   and   Coke    Company ; 
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Brown  Ore  Properties,  West  Point,  Tennessee, 
and  Russellville,  Alabama. 

The  company  mines  coal,  iron  ores,  dolo- 
mite, and  sells  the  same,  as  well  as  converts 
coal  into  coke  in  its  own  ovens,  and  markets 
coal  on  yearly  contract  and  otherwise  for 
steam  purposes;  the  company  also  utilizes  its 
coke,  ores,  and  limestone  in  the  production 
of  pig-iron  for  sale  in  the  market. 

In  April,  1903,  the  entire  property  of  the 
Lady    Ensley    Coal    Iron    and    Railroad    Com- 
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pany,  consisting  of  about  14,000  acres  of  coal 
lands  and  16,000  acres  of  ore  lands,  including 
developed  coal  and  ore  mines  and  200  coke 
ovens  and  other  appurtenances,  were  trans- 
ferred to  this  company. 

During  1906-07  the  company  purchased  the 
one-third  interest  owned  by  outside  parties  in 
the  North  Alabama  Furnace  Company,  in- 
cluding the  bonds,   and  since  owns  all  of  the 
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bonds    and    the    entire    capital    stock    of    that 
companj". 

The  blast  furnaces  owned  and  controlled  are 
located  at  Birmingham,  North  Birmingham, 
Florence,  and  Sheffield,  Alabama,  and  have  an 
aggregate  annual  capacity  of  about  600.00G 
tons  of  pig-iron.  The  company's  coal  lands 
aggregate  62,500  acres  and  the  ore  lands  40,- 
400  acres,  all  of  which  are  located  in  Ala 
bama. 

Present  conditions  in  the  iron  industry  give 
promise  that  1920  will  be  a  record  year  for 
Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron  ,  Company. 
Prices  for  pig-iron  in  all  markets  are  high  and 
the  tendency  is  upward.  In  the  Birmingham 
market  the  current  price  is  $36  a  ton  and  $40 
is  freely  predicted  in  the  next  few  months. 

Sloss-Sheffield  is  now  operating  four  out  of 
six  furnaces  and  has  another  ready  for  blow- 
ing in  soon.  If  the  company  operates  an 
average  of  five  furnaces  through  the  year  this 
would  give  it  an  output  of  about  450,000 
tons. 

During  the  dull  period  of  1919  the  com- 
pany refused  to  book  much  forward  business 
and  it  is  still  following  the  same  policy,  sc 
that  it  is  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  up- 
ward movement  in  prices  and  sell  its  iron  at 
profitable  levels.  If  the  price  of  pig  con- 
tinues up  to  near  the  $40  mark  predicted,  and 
holds  there  over  the  greater  part  of  1920, 
Sloss-Sheffield  should  show  earnings  on  com- 
mon stock  fully  twice  as  large  as  in  1918, 
when  earnings  were  at  the  rate  of  $15.03  a 
share. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  net  earnings 
of  Sloss-Sheffield  for  1916  and  1919.  with  1919 
estimated : 

1919. 

Net  for  stock $2,575,000 

Preferred  dividends 469,000 

Common  dividends    600,000 

Surplus 1,506,000 

The  dividend  policy  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield 
management  is  conservative.  Directors  are 
opposed  to  paring  more  than  the  present  6  per 
cent,  rate  on  the  common  stock,  for  the  time 
being  at  any  rate.  There  are  one  or  two 
stockholders,  however,  who  feel  that  a  large 
cash  or  stock  dividend  could  easily  be  paid 
and  they  may  begin  agitation  at  the  annual 
meeting  in   March. 

Recent  reports  from  Pittsburgh  state  that 
blast  furnaces  there  have  just  sold  50,000  tons 
of  pig-iron  for  future  delivery  at  from  $39  to 
$40  per  ton,  as  compared  with  1919  prices  of 
$25.75  per  ton. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  capitalization  of  the 
Sloss-Sheffield  Company  is  too  small,  consider- 
ing its  earning  power.  I  therefore  predict  a 
sensational  move  in  the  common  stock  of  this 
company  during  the  year  of  1920. — W.  C. 
Oregg,  manager  Palace  Hotel  branch  of  Mc- 
Donnell   &   Co.         

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockohlders 
of  the  Morris  Plan  Company,  held  at  their 
office  on  January  13,  1920,  the  following  of- 
ficers and  board  of  directors  were  reelected : 
William  Fries,  chairman  of  the  board;  R.  M. 
Tobin,  president ;  William  H.  Crocker,  vice- 
president  ;  Herbert  Fleishbacker.  vice-presi- 
dent :  Allen  I.  Kittle,  secretary-treasurer ;  F. 
B.  Richardson,  assistant  treasurer;  Frederick 
H.  Manss.  manager ;  John  A.  Britton,  Charles 
W.  Dark.  Benjamin  H.  Dibblee,  Coleman  du 
Pont,  John  A.  McGregor,  C  W.  Penoyer, 
George  A.  Pope,  W.  T.  Smith,  J.  S.  Wallace. 
Mr  Howard  H.  Bra.  capitalist,  Nevada  Bank 
Building,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board 
to  fill  an  existing  vacancy.  Mr.  Bru  is  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  also  has  mining  interests  in  Ari- 
zona, and  is  interested  in  several  banking  in- 
stitutions of  that  state. 


The  statistical  division  of  the  state  mining 
bureau,  under  the  direction  of  Fletcher  Ham- 
ilton, state  mineralogist,  estimates  the  mineral 
production  of  California  for  the  year  1919, 
just  closed,  at  a  total  value  of  approximately 
$182,463,000.  This  is  a  conservative  figure, 
and  includes  all  products,  metallic  and  non- 
metallic,  being  in  advance  of  the  actual 
figures,  which  will  be  available  later  after  the 
complete  returns  are  received  from  the  vari- 
ous producers.  This  is  a  decrease  of  approxi- 
mately $17,000,000  compared  with  the  1918 
total,  and  is  due  to  the  marked  drop  in  prices 
and  the  cessation  in  demand  of  the  so-called 
"war  minerals." 

Individually,  increases  have  been  made  by 
petroleum  and  gold.  The  former,  while  in- 
creasing but  slightly  in  the  total  number  of 
barrels,  showed  an  increase  of  about  $6,000.- 
000  in  value.  Gold  increased  approximately 
$800,000  in  value,  indicating  that  this  form 
of  mining  in  California  is  already  beginning 
to  readjust  itself.  However,  this  recovery 
from  the  downward  trend  of  the  preceding 
three  years,  and  particularly  from  the  abnor- 
mal drop  in  the  1918  output  is  the  result  of 
improved  grades  of  ore  in  some  of  the  larger 
lode  mines,  rather  than  from  the  reopening  of 
gold  properties. 

Notable  decreases  are  shown  by  copper,  ap- 
proximately $7,600,000 ;  potash,  $6.000,000 ; 
tungsten.  $2,770,000:  quicksilver,  $1,200,000; 
and  by  chromite,  lead,  manganese,  and  zinc. 
Dropping  from  the  record  figures  attained  in 
the     period     1916-1918,     the     production     of 


chromite,  potash,  and  of  tungsten  became  prac- 
tically nil  in  1919.  Shipments  of  manganese 
ores  amounted  to  only  about  50  per  cent,  of 
1918  output.  

The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
offering  $66,673.24  Vancouver,  B.  C,  4^  per 
cent,  bonds,  tax  exempt  in  Canada,  in  de- 
nominations or  $4S6.67,  price  91.41  and  ac- 
crued interest  to  yield  7  per  cent. 

Vancouver  has  a  population  of  115,000  and 
is  the  financial,  manufacturing,  and  commer- 
cial centre  of  British  Columbia,  one  of  the 
richest  in  natural  resources  of  the  Canadian 
provinces.  It  is  th.e  terminus  of  two  Canadian 
and  two  American  transcontinental  railroads 
and  Canada's  principal  port  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  being  the  gateway  through  which  her 
exports  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Asiatic 
ports  are  made.         

Mr.  L.  W.  Jenkins  of  the  Security  Savings 
Bank  has  the  following  to  say  about  the 
banking  institutions  of  San  Francisco  : 

"The  San  Francisco  investing  public  is  rap 
idly  awakening  to  the  fact  that  their  financial 
institutions  are  beginning  to  take  their  right- 
ful place  in  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  For  many  years  our 
banks  were  content  to  allow  the  large  financial 
interests  of  the  East  to  take  from  them  the 
business  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled. 
A  few  days  ago,  when  the  merger  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company,  the  Mercantile  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  the  Savings  Union  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  became  an  established  fact,  we 
began  to  realize  that  the  bankers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  at  last  awakened  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  larger  and  better  financial  institutions 
to  take  care  of  the  profitable  business  that 
formerly  went  to  our  Eastern  friends. 

"When  we  stop  and  realize  that  the  great 
banking  interests  of  New  York  were  built 
through  years  of  endeavor  and  hard  work, 
and  are  now  paying  their  stockholders  hand- 
some returns,  the  thought  occurs  that  prob- 
ably our  own  people  would  do  well  to  look 
into  the  possibilities  and  earning  power  of 
our  local  banking  institutions.  I  confidently 
believe  that  before  another  census-taking  be- 
gins those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  own  shares  in  these  banks,  or  trust  com- 
panies, will  reap  a  golden  reward.  Therefore 
we  can  not  too  strongly  recommend  the  pur- 
chase of  bank  stocks  by  discriminating  in- 
vestors, as  the  present  prices  are  far  too  low 
when  we  consider  their  potential  earning 
power."  

Blyth.  Witter  &  Co.  are  offering  $7,500,000 
Southern  California  Edison  Company  general 
and  refunding  mortgage  twenty  -five-year  6  per 
cent,  gold  bonds,  "Series  of  1919,"  tax  exempt 
in  California,  dated  July  1.  1917,  and  due 
February  1,  1944.  These  bonds  are  redeem- 
able at  105  and  interest  on  any  interest  pay- 
ment date  thereafter.  Coupon  bonds  in  de- 
nominations of  $1000,  $500,  and  $100  and 
registered  bonds  in  denominations  of  $1000 
or  multiples  thereof. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Company 
owns  or  controls  and  operates  a  comprehen- 
sive and  thoroughly  modern  system  for  the 
generation,  transmission,  and  distribution  of 
electricity,  serving  either  directly  or  nt  whole- 
sale over  150  cities  and  towns,  including  the 
cities  of  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Riverside. 
San  Bernardino,  Santa  Barbara.  Long  Beach. 
Santa  Monica,  Redlands,  Oxnard,  Ventura. 
Visalia,  Tulare,  and  Porterville.  The  com- 
pany operates  in  ten  counties  in  Southern 
California  and  the  San  Joao.uin  Valley,  with 
an  area  of  over  55,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  over   1,000,000. 

The  Edison  system  includes  generating 
plants  with  a  present  total  installed  capacity 
of  302,430  horsepower,  of  which  15S.920  i  = 
hydro  -electric.  
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eign  exchange,  and  other  subjects  necessary  to 
do  business  with  the  Orient  and  Latin  Ameri- 
ica.  These  subjects  are  presented  by  men 
prominent  in  the  local  export  and  shipping 
trade. 

Registration  commences  on  Monday,  Jan 
uary  19th,  at  the  office  of  the  school,  569 
Flood  Euilding. 


Before  the  war  the  Frenchman  put  his 
savings  or  his  earnings  into  rentes — gilt- 
edged  stocks  of  various  kinds,  whether  gov- 
ernment or  municipal — which  brought  him  in 
a  certain  2J^,  3,  or  perhaps  3^  per  cent  If 
his  temperament  and  his  means  took  him  into 
the  more  venturesome  field  of  real  estate  he 
expected  more  for  his  investment.  He  asked 
and  secured  what  the  French  cali  "a  good 
6  per  cent.,"  which  means  6  per  cent  and  a 
shade  better.  Today  this  is  changed.  The 
Frenchman  has  gotten  used  to  a  rate  of  in- 
terest for  his  security-  holdings  that  makes 
the  pre-war  returns  seem  small.  He  can  get 
5  per  cent  and  more  for  his  money  without 
trouble,  and  his  attitude  toward  real  estate 
has  been  profoundly  modified.  One  of  the 
best-known  architects  in  Paris  said  recently : 
"There  will  be  no  money  for  construction  in 
the  city  until  the  man  with  capital  sees  before 
him  the  certainty  of  8,  9,  or  even  10  per  cent." 


In   England   at   the  present   time   there   are 
l.SSS.OOO  more  females  than  there  are  males. 


Cyrus  Peirce.  of  Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.,  has 
just  returned  from  Southern  California  with 
the  news  that  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company's  plant  in  Los  Angeles  will  be  in 
full  swing  by  July  1st. 

Peirce  points  to  the  new  Goodyear  unit  as 
another  achievement  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
Within  a  few  months  the  output  of  Goodyear 
tires  will  be  increased  7500  daily  by  the  Los 
Angeles  factory",  which,  combined  with  the 
30,000  turned  out  by  the  Akron  plant  will 
make  a  total  of  37,500  daily. 

"We  believe  that  any  investment  good  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  good  for  all  of  us,  and 
holders  of  Goodyear  stock  have  a  twofold 
cause  for  satisfaction."  said  Cyrus  Peirce. 


The  College  of  Overseas  Commerce  an- 
nounces that  it  has  secured  the  Assembly  Hal! 
of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  Building,  Room 
237,  in  which  to  conduct  its  evening  course 
in  foreign  trade.  These  larger  quarters  make 
it  possible  to  reduce  the  rate  of  tuition  to  a 
minimum  fee  of  $20  for  the  course  of  eight 
weeks  in  order  that  all  persons  interested  in 
a  foreign  trade  career  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  valuable  instruction  at  a  low 
cost. 

This  instruction  is  not  mere  theory,   hut   i< 
an    eight    weeks'    evening   course    of   prrtcucn1 
instruction   in   foreign   trade,   the   handjixu] 
shipping    documents,    marine    insurance,     for- 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Secret  Battle. 

Now  that  we  have  had  our  fill  of  the 
glamour  and  the  romance  of  war  we  may 
expect  to  get  glimpses  of  another  and  per- 
haps an  unsuspected  aspect.  Here  it  is  from 
the  pen  of  A.  P.  Herbert,  and  he  tells  us  what 
seems  to  be  a  true  story. 

It  is  the  story  of  Harry  Penrose,  and  of 
how  bis  nerve  gradually  broke  under  the  ten- 
sion of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 
Harry  Penrose  goes  to  Gallipoli  in  the  early 
days.  He  is  young  and  extraordinarily  en- 
thusiastic, and  with  that  ardent  sense  of  duty 
that  makes  pain  seem  beautiful.  He  lives  for 
months  in  the  stinking  trenches,  wracked  with 
malaria,  tortured  by  the  plague  of  noisome 
flies,  under  a  murderous  sun,  facing  con- 
tinually the  more  murderous  bullets  of  the 
Turks.  When  at  last  he  is  sent  home  on  sick 
leave,  much  against  his  will,  he  marries  a 
young  wife,  and  then  deliberately  chooses  the 
western  trenches  rather  than  the  safe  and 
easy  war  work  that  is  offered  to  him  at  home. 
His  unquenchable  spirit  will  not  allow  him 
to  compromise  with  his  duty,  although  he 
knows  that  his  nerve  is  broken  and  that  he 
can  no  longer  make  a  slave  of  his  body  as 
he  has  been  wont.  Moreover,  be  accepts  the 
most  dangerous  of  duties,  that  of  scout  be- 
tween the  lines,  and  then  he  discovers  on  one 
memorable  occasion  that  he  can  not  force 
himself  to  creep  under  the  German  wire  and 
to  look  down  into  the  German  trench.  Harry 
Penrose  has  become  a  broken  man,  but  what 
are  we  to  say  of  him  ?  His  biographer  writes 
in  his  concluding  lines  that  he  was  one  of 
the  bravest  men  be  had  ever  known,  but  now 
he  is  detected  in  the  act  of  running  away  from 
the  enemy,  exposed  to  the  ignominy  of  & 
court-martial,  and  found  guilty  of  cowardice. 

It  was  tardily  recognized  in  the  British  army 
that  even  the  bravest  men  might  become  so 
war-worn  that  they  were  no  longer  masters  of 
themselves  nor  physically  able  to  express  the 
courage  that  doubtless  was  still  theirs.  Such 
men  were  sent  home,  but  there  must  have  been 
many  dreadful  tragedies  before  so  plain  a 
fact  was  recognized.  Here  is  one  of  them, 
set  forth  in  the  most  poignant  story  that  the 
war  has  yet  given  to  us. 

The  Secret  Battle.  Ev  A.  P.  Herbert.  New 
York:    Alfred   A.    Knopf. 


Father  Duffy  at  "War. 
Such  a  book  as  this  is  entitled  to  be  re- 
viewed out  of  its  order  and  "ere  the  meaner 
years  go  bye."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  what 
we  humorously  call  "the  end  of  the  war"  has 
produced  a  sort  of  distaste  for  war  books  and 
that  even  heroism  must  suffer  some  sort  of  a 
discount. 

Father  Duffy  begins  at  the  beginning,  with 
the  midnight  march  from  Camp  Mills  of  a  part 
of  the  Forty-Second  Division.  He  tells  us 
that  he  knew  by  name  nearly  every  man  in 
that  force  of  3600.  Real  work  began  with  the 
arrival  at  Brest.  Then  followed  the  march  to 
the  training  quarters  in  the  south.  There  was 
lack  of  food  and  clothing,  lack  of  everything 
that  could  make  life  tolerable.  After  the 
training  came  the  preliminary  fighting  in  the 
Luneville  sector  with  its  first  casualties,  and 
in  the  Baccarat  sector,  where  the  force  had  its 
first  experience  of  gas.  But  the  heaviest  fight- 
ing was  in  Champagne  and  in  the  mighty 
struggle  to  cut  the  German  lines  of  communi- 
cation in  the  Marae  advance.  It  was  here 
that  Joyce  Kilmer  fell  in  an  attack  without 
artillery  preparation,  and  Kilmer  was  but  one 
out  of  fifteen  hundred. 

The  attack  on  St.  Mihiel  came  on  Septem- 
ber 12th,  and  with  a  result  that  has  become 
history.  Fighting  was  now  continuous  and 
of  the  most  sanguinary  nature.  It  ended  only 
with  Metz  and  the  occupation  of  Germany. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  its  narrative  of  army  movements,  of  which 
of  course  we  have  been  well  informed  from 
innumerable  sources,  but  in  the  personal 
factor,  which  has  never  been  better  set  forth 
than  here.  There  is  nothing  of  the  conven- 
tional chaplain  about  Father  Duffy.  He  is 
always  a  man  amongst  men,  and  bearing  his 
full  share  of  their  dangers  and  difficulties.  In 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  he  was  a  com- 
batant, animating  the  deeds  of  others,  unfail- 
ing in  sympathy,  inspiration,  and  consolation. 
Few  books  have"  been  better  justified  than 
this.  That  it  takes  its  place  in  what  may  be 
called  the  material  history  of  the  war  is  a 
small  thing.  But  it  is  a  great  thing  that  we 
should  have  such  a  record  of  heroism  and 
self-?acrifice. 

Father  Duffy's  Story.  By  the  Rev.  Francis 
P.  Duffy.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran   Company. 


The  Man  with  the  Three  Names. 

Here  we  have  a  rather  attractive  mixture  of 

war.   pre  iteering,  German  plots,  revenge,   and 

love,    and    if    the    novelist    can    not    make    a 

fairly    -  espectable    structure    from    such    ma- 

;    is    this   there   must   be    something   de- 

:*■";    in   his  art. 

■n    Carthewe,    steerage    passenger    to 

-lea,    suddenly  confronts  Dunleigh   Mans- 

-.   millionaire,   with  a  demand   for  permis- 

to  pay  address  to  his  daughter.     Mans- 


field, with  a  certain  grim  humor,  tells  the 
rather  ragged  applicant  to  go  to  Bannister, 
make  a  name  for  himself,  and  renew  his  ap- 
plication. Bannister  is  the  manufacturing 
town  that  is  practically  owned  by  Mansfield 
and  where  his  powers  are  those  of  a  dictator. 
Carthewe  goes  to  Bannister,  secures  control 
of  a  local  newspaper,  and  opens  a  campaign 
against  Mansfield,  who  is  doing  all  those  deeds 
of  civic  villainy  with  which  the  muckraker 
has  familiarized  us.  Mansfield  tries  in  vain 
to  crush  him.  Carthewe  has  mysterious 
sources  of  revenue  and  he  is  also  a  successful 
novelist  with  a  nora  de  plume,  and  so  Mans- 
field finds  himself  gradually  being  worsted  by 
a  man  who  had  done  no  more  than  "take  his 
dare"  and  win  the  wager.  Mansfield's  plant 
is  at  last  blown  up  by  German  plotters  and 
he  himself  is  shown  to  be  not  quite  so  black 
as  he  has  been  painted.  Mr.  MacGrath  has 
written  a  readable  novel  for  the  intellectually 
unemployed  and  for  those  who  do  not  insist 
overmuch  on  the  probabilities. 

The  Max  with  Three  Names.     By  Harold  Mac- 
Grath.    New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


As  Others  See  Us. 

Mrs.  A.  Burnett-Smith  came  to  America 
during  the  war  on  some  mission  connected 
with  food.  While  here  she  used  her  eyes  and 
her  ears  to  good  effect,  and  we  hardly  even 
knew  that  there  was  "a  child  among  us  taking 
notes."  But  here  are  the  notes  themselves, 
and  now  we  know  just  what  Mrs.  Burnett- 
Smith  thinks  about  us,  or  at  least  what  she 
will  own  up  to  thinking  about  us.  Some  of 
her  thoughts  may  be  too  deep  for  words. 

But  the  criticism  is  lenient.  Indeed  it  is 
hardly  criticism  at  all.  It  is  appreciation. 
Mrs.  Burnett-Smith  likes  our  heated  houses 
and  our  windows  that  open  as  though  they 
were  used  to  it.  She  likes  our  coffee  and  de- 
spairs of  imitation.  She  will  try  henceforth 
to  wean  her  American  visitors  to  the  drinking 
of  tea.  She  has  suffered  a  little  under  the 
ministrations  of  our  salesladies,  and  when  she 
went  to  church — we  refuse  to  say  which  church 
— she  admits  that  she  had  no  idea  what  it  was 
all  about.  But  then  why  should  she  ?  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  Mrs.  Burnett-Smith  is  lacking 
in  true  piety.  Her  observations  were  naturally 
directed  mainly  toward — we  nearly  said  against 
— her  own  sex.  Sometimes  she  is  filled  with 
a  benevolent  surprise,  but  then  again  so  are 
we.  She  was  surprised  to  find  that  American 
women  in  ballrooms  are  so  provocative  and 
that  young  women  paint  their  faces.  On  the 
whole  we  rather  fancy  ourselves  after  reading 
this  book.  Of  course  there  are  a  few  little 
points  where  improvement  is  still  possible 
We  admit  it.  But  on  the  whole  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  we  are  the  people. 

As  Others  See  Us:  As  Englishwoman's  Im- 
pressions of  the  American  Woman  in  War  Time. 
By  Mrs.  A.  Burnett-Smith.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin   Company. 

A  Community  Church. 

The  author,  the  Rev.  Henry  E.  Jackson,  asks 
why  so  few  people  go  to  church,  and  he  seems 
to  think  the  fault  lies  with  the  church,  which 
has  been  captured  by  money,  social  influence, 
and  politics,  while  its  rightful  mission  has 
been  stultified  by  creed  and  dogma.  And  here- 
in  most  people  will   agree  with   him. 

He  asks  why  there  can  not  be  a  community 
church  based  on  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Beatitudes  and  advocating  an  individual 
life  that  shall  be  an  expression  of  those  high 
ethical  principles  upon  which  all  Christians 
are"  agreed?  His  book  is  a  summary  of  the 
way  in  which  such  a  church  might  be  organ- 
ized and  a  plea  for  the  simplification  of  the 
religious  life.  For  example,  no  one  would  be 
allowed  to  contribute  more  than  a  certain 
limited  amount  to  the  funds  of  the  church, 
and  in  this  way  the  money  influence  would  be 
eliminated. 

The  scheme  is  admirably  practical — on 
paper.  It  might  perhaps  be  carried  out  by  a 
few  choice  spirits.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
fear  that  the  author  has  not  made  sufficient 
allowance  for  human  nature,  nor  do  we  think 
that  he  could  preach  very  many  sermons  with- 
out being  called  to   account   for   sectarianism. 

But  Mr.  Jackson  is  sincere,  and  it  should 
carry  him  far.  He  may  not  get  his  community 
church,  but  he  will  have  sown  seeds  that  cer- 
tainly will  not  wither  in  the  ground. 

The  Community  Church.  By  Henry"  E.  Tack- 
son.     Boston:  Houghton  Miffiin  Company. 


"William  Blake, 

Certain  strange  and  almost  terrible  figures 
stand  out  on  the  pages  of  human  history, 
figures  at  which  we  have  tacitly  agreed  not  to 
look  overmuch  lest  their  incomprehensibility 
shall  humiliate  us.  Such  a  figure  is  that  of 
Boehmen.     Another  is  that  of  William  Blake 

Mr.  Charles  Gardner  does  not  try  to  make 
us  understand  Blake.  That  must  always  be 
a  matter  of  what  may  be  called  the  inner 
light  But  he  tells  us  a  great  deal  about 
Blake,  the  tremendous  visions  that  he  en- 
shrined in  his  pictures  and  poems,  and  some- 
thing of  the  way  in  which  those  visions  came 
so  far  as  Blake  allowed  us  to  know  it.  Blake 
was  a  defiance  of  all  the  established  laws  of 
the  psychologist.  He  seemed  to  have  access 
to  some  tremendous  consciousness  above  and 
beyond     the    intellect,    a    consciousness    that 


could  look  straight  into  the  infinities  backward 
and  forward.  It  is  of  course  open  to  us  to 
dismiss  this  portent  with  the  shrug  of  non- 
comprehension,  but  unless  we  are  much  mis- 
taken Mr.  Gardner  has  made  a  timely  publica-  i 
tion,  and  his  book  will  answer  a  demand  that 
is  not  yet  very  vociferous,  but  that  is  none 
the  less  real,  a  demand  for  knowledge  about 
the  mystics  and  their  strange  claim  to  a  super- 
normal knowledge.  Blake  is  evidently  one  of 
those  who  are  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  per- 
haps the  very  fact  of  their  vitality  is  evi- 
dence of  the  reality  of  their  message. 

William    Blake  the    Man.      Bv    Charles    Gard- 
ner.    New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  S:  Co. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
''Dancing  Made  Easy,"  by  Charles  J.  Coll 
(Clode;  $1).  is  described  as  a  "complete  up- 
to-the-minute  manual  for  the  beginner  as  well 
as  the  more  advanced  student."  It  seems  to 
merit  this  description. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  published  "Pio- 
neers of  America,"  by  Albert  F.  Blaisdell  and 
Francis  K.  Ball.  It  is  intended  for  school 
use  by  boys  and  girls  between  ten  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  contains  some  stirring 
stories  of  early  days  of  American  life. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  "Why  Worry?"  by 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  M.  D.  We  are  rather 
disposed  to  doubt  if  any  one  can  be  reasoned 
out  of  worry,  but  if  that  feat  can  be  per- 
formed this  is  the  book  to  do  it.  The  art  of 
"divine  carelessness"  was  never  more  needed 
than  it  is  today.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
$1.25. 

Friends  of  Isabel  Carleton  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  Margaret  Ashmun  has  continued 
her  heroine's  adventures  in  a  new  story  called 
"Isabel  Carleton  in  the  West,"  just  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company.  Isabel  and  her 
friends  go  to  Montana  and  do  all  manner  of 
delightful  and  adventurous  things,  and  then 
comes  American  entry  into  the  war  and,  of 
course,  a  graver  note.  The  story  i  s  full j 
equal  to  its  predecessors.     Price,  $1.60. 

Read  Oliver  Herford's  little  book  called 
"The  Giddy  Globe,"  published  by  the  George 
H.  Doran  Company.  Also  look  at  his  draw- 
ings. Oliver  Herford  says:  "In  an  Absolute 
Monarchy,  the  People  are  Controlled.  In  a 
Limited  Monarchy,  they  are  Cajoled.  In  a 
Republic,  they  are  Sold.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  House  of  Lords,  Con- 
gress, Chamber  of  Deputies,  Diet,  Cortes,  As- 
sembly, Soviet,  etc.  These  merry  contriv- 
ances are  designed  on  the  principle  of  the 
revolving  squirrel  cage,  furnishing  harmless 
exercise  without  progression."  Oliver  Her- 
ford will  get  himself  deported,  or  interned— 
or  whatever  it  is  they  do  to  people  like  him— 
if  he  don't  look  out. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
A  letter  received  from  John  Galsworthy  by 
his  publishers,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  tells 
that  he  has  been  having  a  vacation  in  France 
and  Spain  previous  to  going  to  London  foi 
the  production  of  a  new  play  from  his  pen 
Early  in  February  a  new  book  of  sketches 
and  stories  by  him  called  "Tatterdemalion" 
will  be  brought  out  in  America. 

Mary  Miles  Minter  has  portrayed  fasci- 
natingly the  "adorable  Anne,"  who  is  appear- 
ing on  the  screen  now  in  all  parts  of  the 
country-,  and  Mary  Pickford,  who  is  engaged 
in  preparing  "Pollyanna,"  says  enthusiastic- 
ally that  it  is  the  best  picture  she  has  ever 
made.  To  celebrate  the  success  of  these  two 
well-known  and  beloved  heroines  in  filmdom 
the  Page  Company,  Boston,  will  publish  soon 
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a  Mary  Pickford  edition  of  "Pollyanna"  and 
a  Mary  Miles  Minter  edition  of  "Anne  of 
Green  Gables." 

"Of  course,  if  John  2hey  doesn't  want  to 
dramatize  "Michael  4th,' "  writes  the  irrev- 
erent F.  P.  A.  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
"there  is  always  Allan  J4main."  Harper  & 
Brothers,  who  publish  Mary  Johnston's 
"Michael  Forth,"  the  novel  which  brought  4th 
F.  P.  A.'s  J^-hearted  witticism,  don't  wonder 
now  why  Amy  Lowell  says  that  if  she  had  her 
way  she  would  give  the  colyumists  no  J4. 

"Individuals  who  are  kind,  intelligent,  and 
compassionate  become  less  so  when  they  are 
together."  This  remark  of  Sarah  Bernhardt's, 
recorded  in  her  autobiography,  published  by 
Appleton,  is  all  too  true,  as  the  recent  race 
riots  in  Chicago  and  the  trouble  during  the 
policeman's  strike  in  Boston  eloquently  testify. 

Edward  Carpenter's  new  book,  "Pagan  and 
Christian  Creeds :  Their  Origin  and  Mean- 
ing," has  been  sent  to  press  for  early  publi- 
cation by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.  This 
veteran  author  here  propounds  a  new  theory 
concerning  the  origin  of  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies  from  prehistoric  times  onwards, 
and  brings  the  Pagan  and  Christian  cults  in 
line  with  each  other. 

Frank  McGlynn,  who  is  playing  the  title- 
role  in  Drinkwater*s  "Abraham  Lincoln" 
(published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company), 
was  asked  how  he  managed  really  to  repro- 
duce the  actions  of  the  martyr-president  His 
fellow-actors  answered  for  him  that  it  was 
because  he  was  naturally  like  Lincoln,  but  he 
bimself,  after  giving  the  Lincoln  biographers 
their  due,  says  that  Speaker  Cannon,  who 
knew  Lincoln,  gave  him  many  of  the  fine 
points. 

A  profitable  business  is  done  in  some  large 
English  towns  by  lending  turtles  to  restau- 
rants. They  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
windows  for  a  few  days,  and  are  then  taken 
to  different  parts  of  the  town  as  advertise- 
ments for  other  eating  houses. 


PIEDMONT     ACADEMY 

A  School  for  Boys 

Where  the  hoy  from  8  to  16  is  trained — 

1.  Physically — The  Schedule  provides 
for  dairy  outdoor  drills,  exercises  and 
sports. 

2.  Mentally — High  School  and  Gram- 
mar classes  are  kept  small  intentionally 
so  individual  instruction  prevails.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  methods  for  a  boy's 
thorough  understanding  of  lessons. 

3.  Morally — The  boys  are  under  con- 
stant supervision.  Discipline  is  firmly 
but  tactfully  enforced. 

Is  your  boy  getting  this  three-fold  training  in  his  present 
school?   If  not  send  for  catalogue  and  application  blank. 

Spring  and  Summer  Semester  begins  February  2nd. 

Norman   H.  Nesbitt,  M.  A.,   Principal 

Hillside  and  Vista  Avenues,     Piedmont,  California 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Telergy. 

Mr.  Frank  C  Constable  has  succeeded  in 
writing  a  little  book  on  telepathy  that  not 
only  advances  a  new  idea,  but  that  is  wholly 
free  from  the  rather  irritating  credulities  that 
so  often  assail  us  in  this  direction.  He 
postulates  the  existence  of  two  minds.  The 
lower  mind  functions  through  the  brain  and 
is  subject  always  to  the  limitations  of  the 
brain.  But  the  higher  mind  is  transcendental, 
non-physical,  although  it  eventually  receives 
full  knowledge  of  the  experiences  gained  by 
its   cerebral   counterpart. 

Telepathy  would  thus  depend  on  the  duc- 
tility or  pliability  of  the  brain,  its  capacity  to 
receive  impressions  from  without.  But  there 
would  always  be  communion  of  the  higher  or 
transcendental  minds  that  are  beyond  the  nar- 
row restrictions  of  the  brain — a  veritable 
communion  of  saints,  or  Telergy.  But  even 
the  lower  mind  can  be  liberated  from  the 
brain  by  proper  processes,  and  it  then  be- 
comes sensitive,  not  only  to  its  own  tran- 
scendental self,  but  is  in  communion  with  all 
transcendental  selves.  The  book  is  thoroughlj 
well  written,  a  distinct  contribution  to  an  im- 
portant and  a  growing  literature. 

Telergy.  By  Frank  C.  Constable,  M.  A.  New 
York:  E.  P.   Button  &  Co. 


Conflict. 

How  can  one  review  a  volume  of  twenty- 
four  essays  ranging  in  topic  all  the  way  from 
Conrad  to  birth  control,  with  a  glance  at 
Luther,  Spencer,  and  Cowley  ?  One  can  of 
course  say  that  they  are  brilliant,  scholarly, 
scientific,  but  then  all  that  may  be  taken  for 
granted.  Is  there  any  thread  that  unites  them 
all? 

No,  there  is  not.  But  none  the  less  there 
is  a  certain  topic  that  commands  the  author's 
chief  attention.  It  is  sex.  Mr.  Ellis  gives  us 
his  opinions  on  eugenics,  birth  control,  the 
unmarried  mother,  and  psycho-analysis.  He 
has  no  patience  with  any  sort  of  social  re- 
form while  we  are  taking  no  steps  to  persuade 
certain  people  to  be  born  and  persuade,  or 
coerce,  certain  other  people  not  to  be  born. 
He  imagines  society  standing  in  the  doorway 
of  birth,  so  to  speak,  examining  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  applicants,  welcoming  some  and 
repulsing  others.  It  is  true  that  he  gives  us 
no  standard  of  values,  but  perhaps  a  congres- 
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sional  committee  could  arrange  that  for  us. 
He  does  not  tell  us  how  we  can  ward  oft  the 
arrival  of  a  Heliogabalus  or  insure  the  coming 
of  a  Lincoln,  but  it  would  be  ungracious  to 
expect  precision  from  one  so  intent  upon  the 
riding  of  a  hobby  horse.  Eugenism  belongs  to 
the  crudest  materialism,  and  the  sun  of  ma- 
terialism has  set. 

But  there  is  another,  although  a  more  sub- 
dued, note  in  which  we  may  find  ourselves  in 
hearty  agreement  with  Mr.  Ellis.  The  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  he  tells  us,  cometh  not  by 
observation  and  therefore  not  by  the  passing 
of  laws  nor  by  an  endless  tinkering  with  the 
mechanism  of  our  social  life.  There  is  no 
hope  for  the  race  except  from  individual  ef- 
forts toward  self-redemption.  Prohibition  will 
not  cure  us  of  drunkenness.  Only  by  "hu- 
manizing our  manners"  can  we  do  this.  "It 
may  be  a  tedious  and  imperfect  process.  But 
there   is  no   other." 

The  Philosophy  of  Conflict.  By  Havelock 
Ellis.      Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 


A  Private  in  the  Guards. 
It  would  be  easy  to  imagine  a  hundred  de- 
scriptions of  army  life,  all  of  them  accurate 
and  all  of  them  different.  Army  life  might  be 
detestable  to  one  man  and  highly  satisfactory 
to  another.  Experiences  almost  unnoticed  by 
one  might  haunt  with  horror  the  memory  of 
his  comrade. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  have  all  points 
of  view,  and  now  that  the  captains  and  the 
kings  have  departed  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  hear  the  laments.  Certainly  we 
have  them  from  Stephen  Graham,  who  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  British  Guards,  went 
through  the  extremities  of  a  rather  brutal 
training,  and  graduated  on  the  battlefield.  He 
tells  us  of  the  things  that  are  not  usually 
told,  things  that  must  necessarily  shock  the 
refined  and  educated  mind.  There  was  not 
only  brutality,  but  there  was  cruelty,  obscene 
language,  naked  oppression.  There  is  little 
to  remind  us  of  high  ideals  or  of  chivalry- 
The  horrors  of  war  were  intensified  by  acts 
and  words  that  were  hateful  and  purposeless. 
Possibly  the  same  or  similar  stories  could  be 
told  of  every  army  in  the  world.  Only  the 
broadest  vision  and  the  widest  toleration  can 
assign  to  them  their  right  emphasis- 
Mr.  Graham  believes  that  the  soldier  must 
be  educated  if  he  is  not  to  be  brutalized  by 
war.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  him  the  duties 
of  the  battlefield.  He  must  know  something 
of  his  larger  duties  as  a  man.  The  wharf  rat 
and  his  brother  of  the  slum  may  make  good 
fighters,  good  killers,  but  their  war  record  in 
other  respects  is  not  likely  to  be  edifying. 
Mr.  Graham's  book  may  have  salutary  results, 
indeed  it  must  have,  but  none  the  less  and 
with  the  best  of  intentions  we  feel  that  he  is 
telling  us  more  about  himself  than  about  the 
war,  and  that  we  are  watching  the  reactions 
of  war  on  a  sensitive  and  cultured  nature 
protesting  in  its  every  fibre  against  what  it 
must  have  found  to  be  a  veritable  inferno. 

A   Private    in    the    Guards.      By    Stephen    Gra- 
ham.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


New  Books  Received. 
The  Stolen  Lands.     By  Marie  Harrison.     New 
York:   E     P.    Dutton  &  Co. 
A  study  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Inbreeding  and  Outbreeding.  By  Edwin  M. 
East,  Ph.  D.,  and  Donald  F.  Jones,  Sc.  D.  Phila- 
delphia: J.    B.   Lippincott  Company. 

A  study  of  heredity. 

Europe:    A    Book    for    America.       By    Samuel 
Roth.     New   York:    Boni  &  Liveright;    $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Their  Son  and  The  Necklace.  By  Edwards 
Zamacois.     New  York:   Boni  &  Liveright;  $1.25. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish.  Issued  in  the 
Modern    Library. 

The  Historical  Nights*  Entertainment.  By 
Rafael  Sabatini.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

A  second  series. 

The    Adventures    of    a     Nature     Guide.       By 
Enos  A.  Milts.     New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Journeys  in  strange  places. 

Public  Debts  in  China.  By  Feng-Hua 
Huang,  Ph.   D.      New  York:   Columbia  University. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law. 

The  War  with  Mexico,  1846-1848.  By  Justin 
H.  Smith.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company;    $10. 

A  complete  story,  diplomatic  and  military. 

The  Book  of  the  Damned.  Bv  Charles  Fort. 
New  York:    Boni  &   Liveright;   $1.90. 

A  record  of  the  things  that  have  "fallen  from 
the  skies." 

Adventures     in     Interviewing.       By     Isaac     F. 
Marcosson.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;   $4. 
A  book  of  personalities. 

The    Craft    of    the    Tortoise.       By     Algernon 
Tassin.     New  York:    Boni  &  Liveright;   $1.50. 
A   feminist  play. 

Labor  and  the  Common   Welfare.     By   Samuel 
Gompers.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3. 
Labor  movements  and  labor  problems  in  America. 

Hail,    Man!      By    Angela   Morgan.      New    York: 
John  Lane  Compan>  ;  $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Boardwalk.  By  Margaret  Widdemer.  New 
York:   Harcourt,   Brace  &  Howe;   $1.60. 

Short    stories.  J't  \ 


YOUR   VERY    GOOD     H  EALTH" 


DIET  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 


Recently  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  presented  the  interesting  results  of  an 
investigation  and  study  of  the  dietaries  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  tables  showing  the  comparative  consump- 
tion, in  grams  per  man  per  day;  of  protein, 
fat,  carbohydrates,  calcium,  iron,  phosphorus, 
and  ash.  These  figures  ranged,  for  protein, 
from  87  grams  in  Atlanta  to  117  in  Boston; 
for  fats,  from  104  in  New  Orleans  (white 
people)  to  132  in  Atlanta  ;  for  carbohydrates, 
from  441  in  New  York  to  516  in  New  Or- 
leans; for  calcium,  from  .7055  in  Atlanta  to 
1.2558  in  New  York;  for  iron,  from  .01282  in 
Atlanta  to  .01920  in  Boston; ;  for  phosphorus, 
from  1.2997  in  Atlanta  to  1.8917  in  Boston; 
for  ash,  from  15  grams  in  New  Orleans  to 
21  grams  in  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis. 

Protein  builds  up  the  waste  tissues  of  the 
body  and  is  found  particularly  in  lean  meats, 
cheese,  and  eggs.  Considerable  controversy 
has  arisen  among  food  experts  and  dietitians 
as  to  the  amount  of  protein  necessary  to  the 
human  body,  and  estimates  range  around  100 
grams  a  day,  although  some  very  excellent 
authorities  insist  that  85  grams  a  day  are  suf- 
ficient. The  investigation  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  therefore  shows  that  the  amount  of 
protein  consumed  in  the  various  cities  is  suf- 
ficient, although  Atlanta,  with  an  average  of 
87  grams,  narrowly  approaches  the  downward 
limit.  The  same  is  true  of  the  fats  and  the 
others,  as  the  fat  needs  of  a  man  are  esti- 
mated at  115  grams  and  carbohydrates  at  ap- 
proximately 500  grams,  a  gram  of  fat  yield- 
ing about  nine  calories  and  a  gram  of  carbo- 
hydrate about  four  calories.  One  gram  of 
protein  also  yields  about  four  calories,  so  that 
100  grams  of  protein,  115  grams  of  fat,  and 
500  grams  of  carbohydrates  yield  a  little  over 
3400  calories. 

The  quantities  of  the  minerals,  calcium, 
iron,  and  phosphorus,  needed  to  maintain  the 
body  in  health  are  so  small  that  a  careful 
study    is    necessary    to    determine    whether    a 


family  or  an  individual  is  getting  enough  of 
these  elements.  The  average  dietary  in  each 
of  the  eleven  cities  investigated  furnishes  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  these  mineral  substances 
according  to  accepted  standards.  The  stand- 
ard of  calcium,  which  is  found  plentifully  in 
milk,  is  usually  placed  at  .7  gram  per  man 
per  day,  with  .45  gram  being  considered  an 
irreducible  minimum.  The  standard  of  iron 
is  usually  accepted  as  .015  gram  per  day  per 
man,  with  a  minimum  of  .01.  The  standard 
for  phosphorus  is  1.32  grams,  the  minimum 
.88  gram.  Most  of  the  dietaries  seem  to  have 
provided  sufficient  phosphorus,  and  whatever 
deficiency  there  was  was  found  to  be  in  cal- 
cium and  iron. 

The  department  also  made  public  investi- 
gations disclosing  the  number  of  calories  per 
man  supplied  by  the  food  consumed  by  fami- 
lies in  eleven  cities,  the  number  of  families 
investigated  ranging  from  sixty-nine  in  Seattle 
to  100  in  New  York  and  the  same  number  in 
Providence.  The  calories  provided  ranged 
from  an  average  of  2746  in  Providence  to 
3420  in  Atlanta.  It  is  estimated  by  food  ex- 
perts that  a  man  at  moderately  hard  muscular 
work  needs  food  yielding  between  3000  and 
3500  calories  per  day,  and  in  only  two  cities. 
New  York  and  Providence,  was  the  average 
number  less  than  that.  It  is  highly  impor- 
tant, however,  to  remember  that  the  calorie 
needs  vary  according  to  type  of  muscular 
activity  and  according  to  age,  stature,  weight, 
body  surface,  and  probably  still  other  factors. 


A  profession  which  has  flourished  during 
the  war  and  which  is  more  prosperous  in 
Paris  at  present  than  at  any  time  is  said  to 
be  that  of  fortune-telling.  An  official  estimate 
puts  the  number  of  thought  readers,  mediums, 
and  psychic  prophets  of  the  unknown  who 
live  and  practice  in  Paris  at  35,000. 


A  woman's  chance  of  marriage  is  greatest 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five 
years,  when  52  per  cent,  of  the  marriages 
take   place. 


I  Am  The  Mausoleum  ! 

PRIMARILY.  I  am  a  tomb — not  an  ordinary  sepulchre  for  the  reception  of  human   remains, 
but  for  something  far  more  stately,  ranging  from  a  dignified  structure  of  simple  architecture 

to   the  most  magnificent   resting-place   of  the   royal   dead. 
MY    BIRTH    dates   back    to    time   immemorial — further    back    than    the   year    of    2380    B.    C. 
MY  NAME  was  derived    from  that  marvelous  structure,   the   "Mausoleum  at  Helicarnassus," 
erected  by  Artemisia  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  King  Mausolus  of  Caria,  about  353  B.  C. 

It  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  "Seven  Wonders  of  the  World." 
SO  ON  through  the  ages,   I  have  been  built,  either  as  an  expression  of  family  remembrance 

or  public  acknowledgment  of  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  a  distinguishd  citizen. 

TO  THE   END  that  I  am  built  in   a  substantial  manner  and   with   the  grace   and   beauty  of 

proper  architectural   harmony   and   proportion,   great  care   must   be  taken   in    the    selection    of 

the  designer  and  builder  that  my  name  may  pass  on  unblemished. 

Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Inc. 

Designers  and   Manufacturers   of   Granite    Memorials 
3  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles,  LaUCHlin 
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MITZI. 


courses  so  meltingly  of  the  master  passion 
that  he  had  the  entire  audience,  hardly 
breathing,  hanging  sentimentally  on  his  ac- 
cents until  he  neatly  executed  the  volte-face 
and  showed  Squibbs  and  the  house  inconstant 
in  their  passing  mood. 

The  one  word  of  dissent  is  that  there  was, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  performance,  some  of 
that  uncomprehensible  rattle  that  one  hears 
when  a  musical  comedy  has  had  a  long  run. 
What  it  means  is  that  the  words  have  lost 
their  meaning  to  the  players  from  innumerable 
repetition.  I  suppose,  therefor,  we  should  for- 
give  them. 


THE  LADY  AND  THE  PLAY. 


People  in  the  body  of  the  Columbia  pay 
$2.50  plus  25  cents  war  tax  to  see  Mitzi. 
That  verges  pretty  close  on  to  three  dollars, 
but  I  don't  hear  them  grumbling.  The  fact 
is  Mitzi  is  not  only  a  bubbling  little  come- 
dienne, full  of  fun,  spontaneity,  cleverness, 
adaptability,  and  originality,  but  as  a  vocalist 
she  is  an  artist.  I  don't  remember  how  long 
ago  it  was  that  Mitzi  and  her  foreign  accent 
first  dawned  on  us  here  in  America.  Some- 
where from  eight  to  ten  years  ago,  I  suppose. 
But  the  little  madcap  leaped  at  once  into 
public  favor,  and  has  never  wobbled  in  her 
seat.  She  has  been  singing  steadily  before  the 
public  during  these  years,  and  her  charming 
little  voice  is  still  as  fresh  as  spring  flowers. 
Not  but  what  Mitzi  is  altogether  too  fresh 
and  young  to  remind  one  of  worn  voices.  But 
hers  was  so  beautifully  placed  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  she  uses  it  with  such  admirable  art 
that  it  has  the  charming  youthfulness  of  the 
voice  of  eighteen  plus  the  delicate  vocal  finish 
gained  by  an  artist  of  experience. 

"Head  Over  Heels,"  although  it  is  called  a 
play    with    music,    is    really    musical    comedy. 
Only  the  newer  brand  of  musical  comedy  has  ' 
a  story  in  it,  thanks  be.     That  of  "Head  Over 
Heels"  is  made  from   suggestions  afforded  by 
Nalbro    Bartley's   "Shadows,"    with    book   and 
lyrics  made  by  Edgar  Allan  Woolf,  who  is  a 
master  of  light  and  casual  repartee.     Jerome 
Kern     has     composed     the     extremely    pretty 
music,    which    is    sung   with    such    enchanting 
delicacy  by  Mitzi ;  who,  by  the  way,  remains  I 
Mitzi   in   the  play.     I  wouldn't  pretend  to   be 
able  to   tell   the   name   of   the   song  in   which 
Mitzi    executed   those   fairy   ghosts   of   notes;   j 
Kreisler-like   in   their  soft,  beautiful,   flawless 
attenuation.      But   the    little    witch    enchanted*  j 
the  house  with  them. 

With  her  usual  adaptability  Mitzi  prepared 
herself  for  the  role  of  a  female  acrobat  by  j 
striking  wild,  unconventional  attitudes,  cross-  ! 
ing  her  knees  skyward,  straddling  stools  as 
she  seated  herself,  and  later,  in  an  exhibition 
scene,  climbing  up  the  steep  walls  of  an  acro- 
batic pyramid,  and  rotating  across  the  stage 
in  a  series  of  somersaults. 

Mitzi — in  the  play — who  has  been  brought 
to  America  by  an  Italian  padrone,  with  the 
rest  of  an  oddly  assorted  acrobatic  family, 
has  never,  we  find,  learned  the  gentler  arts 
of  dress.  She  makes  her  first  appearance 
looking  like  a  Swedish  cow-milker,  and 
gradually,  in  complaisant  America,  learns  the 
arts  of  dress. 

All  this  the  audience  found  hugely  divert- 
ing, and  hung  upon  Mitzi's  accents,  her 
fetching  little  tricks  and  way,  her  artless 
repartee,  and  her  dainty  singing  as  if  thev 
could  never  have  enough. 

But  there  was  more  and  plenty.  Troupes 
of  pretty  chorus  girls,  enchantingly  costumed. 
(And,  girls,  the  mean  things  had  full  skirts! 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  after  the  whoppers 
they  told  us  in  the  shop  ?) 

Also  there  .were  artistically  beautiful  set- 
tings, especially  that  last  lovely  night  effect 
of  a  luxurious  stone  villa  silhouetted  against 
a  moonlit  garden  of  spring.  No  wonder  it  was 
so  beautiful,  for  Joseph  Urban's  name  figured 
in  its  design. 

Then  there  were  six  additional  principals : 
Rebekah  Canble,  with  her  pretty,  girlish  face 
and  figure  and  her  roguish  smile ;  Ruth  Os- 
wald, also  pretty  and  chic:  Boyd  Marshall, 
handsome,  easy,  and  a  good  love-maker ;  Neil 
Moore,  ebullient  and  danceful  with  the  girls; 
and  the  two  comedians,  Joe  Keno  as  Squibbs 
and  Edward  Sells  as  Bambinetti. 

Joe  Keno  is  one  of  those  live-wire  come- 
dians ;  quick  as  a  flash,  every  glance  and 
movement  and  attitude  pointing  the  quick- 
flying  jest,  not  a  shadow  of  a  shade  of  wit 
or  humor  allowed  to  get  away.  An  invaluable 
element 

Mr.  Edward  Sells,  comedian  and  vocalist, 
and.  one  might  add,  character  actor,  was  ex- 
cellent as  that  dominating  egotist  Bambinetti. 
Also  Mr.  Sells  has  a  strong,  resonant,  trained 
voice,  and  made  a  hit  in  his  solo  number 
"Me." 

Gene-  ally  speaking,  however,  the  company  is 
particularly  well   equipped  vocally. 

The   chorus  girls,   who   are   nice-looking  as 

pretty,  have  fresh,   spring-like  voices. 

7iss  Cauble  and  Miss  Oswald  also  have 

Vnr   voices,    and    execute   their   lyrics 

gly.      The    two    young    men,    Messrs. 

II  and  Moore,  can  pipe  a  melodious  lay 

i    sing  sweetly  of  love,   and  Joe   Keno   dis- 


The  play  is  by  J.  Hartley  Manners,  and  was 
very  patently  written  for  Laurette  Taylor. 
Properly  speaking,  "Happiness"  is  a  character 
sketch  instead  of  a  play.  It  is  written  around 
a  temperament,  and  Laurette  Taylor's  is  the 
temperament.  But  even  the  most  artless  of 
publics,  one  would  think,  could  not  fail  to 
see  that  "Happiness"  is  not  real  drama. 
There  is  no  character  clash,  no  dramatic  con- 
flict. The  villain  in  the  piece — who  is  a  wife- 
deserter — never  shows  up.  Everything  goes 
comfortably  with  Jenny — the  "happiness"  girl 
— for  she  likes  work,  her  job,  her  mother,  and 
her  young  man.  The  young  man  responds 
with  interest,  and  nobody  says  them  nay.  and 
the  happy  ending  bulks  large  from  the  very 
first  scene. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Laurette  Taylor  has 
a  secure  place  in  the  affections  of  her  New 
York  clientele,  and  that  all  J.  Hartley  Man- 
ners, her  husband,  has  to  do  is  to  write  some- 
thing pleasingly  exhibiting  a  most  pleasing 
personality. 

Miss  Fay  Courteney,  the  Alcazar's  new  lead- 
ing lady,  tackled  this  role,  however,  with  a 
good  cheer,  a  zest,  and  with  the  love  of  lite 
and  laughter  shining  in  her  eyes  that  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  make  it  a  success.  In 
spite  of  a  lack  of  the  stiffening  of  a  well- 
constructed  plot,  in  spite  of  the  irrelevant  lo- 
quacities of  a  Perkins,  in  spite  of  there  being 
no  suspense,  somehow  the  new  leading  lady 
made  Jenny  seem  real ;  and  with  Jenny  the 
otherwise  rather  artificial  figures  of  the  play 
acquired  some  slight  relevancy  to  life, 

"Happiness"  is  a  sort  of  sermon.  Get  a 
job,  and  you  will  be  content  Idleness  is  a 
sickness.  All  very  true.  The  sermon  is  apt 
and  timely,  for  a  lot  of  world-workers  have 
an  idea  they  want  the  luxury-  of  being  idlers. 
Lord,   how   bored   they'd  be ! 

In  "Happiness"  Miss  Courteney  seemed  more 
like  a  specialist  in  character  acting  than  a 
leading  lady,  although  it  is  true  enough  that 
the  leading  lady  of  a  popular  stock  theatre  is 
obliged  to  cultivate  versatility  or  go  down 
to  defeat. 


"THE  MATINEE  HERO." 


Clay  Clement  made  his  bow  to  the  Alca- 
zareans  in  a  Leo  Ditrichstein-A.  E.  Thomas 
play.  It  was,  I  should  say,  a  very  fortunate 
selection  for  the  young  man,  who  has  a  cer- 
tain picturesqueness  of  appearance  that  a  mati- 
nee hero  is  entitled  to.  If  Mr.  Clement's  lower 
profile  were  more  boldly  modeled  he  would 
be  a  very  handsome  man.  As  it  is  he  has 
fine  eyes  and  other  points  of  feature  that 
make  him  very  good  to  look  at.  Also  he  has 
height — although  not  too  tall — and  a  good 
figure.  Personality  and  manner  are  both 
pleasing,  and  he  is  at  home  on  the  stage.  In 
respect  to  romantic  charm — so  requisite  in  the 
favorites  of  audiences  as  youthful  as  those  of 
the  Alcazar — he  will  come  out  all  right. 

This,  however,  is,  I  fear,  the  rock  upon 
which  Miss  Courteney  is  going  to  split.  In 
"The  Matinee  Hero"  she  has  a  role  that  suits 
her  admirably.  She  plays  the  solicitous, 
thoughtful,  maternal  wife  of  the  matinee  hero. 
Calmly  efficient,  the  wife  relieves  him  of  all 
cares  outside  of  those  attached  to  the  artist 
side  of  his  profession. 

Miss  Courteney  is  a  woman  of  some  indi- 
viduality, with  a  countenance  expressive  of 
character  and  mental  grasp.  She  strikes  me. 
however,  as  the  kind  of  actress  w-ho  would  be 
an  invaluable  member  of  a  good  stock  com- 
pany in  which  her  task  would  be  to  fill  the 
roles  of  characters  a  little  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary grooves.  It  is  very-  plain  that  she  is  an 
intelligent  and  experienced  actress,  but  a  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  shrewdness,  while  a  very 
good  asset  with  which  to  go  through  life,  does 
not  seem  wholly  adjustable  to  the  role  of  a 
sensitive,  emotional  vehicle  that  a  leading 
woman,  continually  dealing  with  romantic  situ- 
ations, is  called  upon  to  play.  For  there, 
again,  comes  in  the  element  of  romantic 
charm.  We  shall  look  with  interest  to  see  how 
Miss  Courteney  comes  out  in  this  respect, 
and  "Roads  of  Destiny."  one  of  the  plays  of 
an  interesting  group  promised  us  for  the  near 
future,-  will  probably  afford  her  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Emily  Pinter  has  an  exceptionally  fat  role 
in  "The  Matinee  Hero,"  and  the  young  player 
makes  a  very  handsome,  gracefully  costumed, 
and  effective  "vamp."  Miss  Langlais.  the  siren, 
who  sought  to  lure  the  actor  from  his  legiti- 
mate allegiance,  is  depicted  as  a  clawy  cat 
with  women  and  a  soothing  Circe  with  men, 


until  after  she  has  done  them,  and  Miss  Pinter 
displayed  the  poise  of  a  much  more  mature 
actress  in  the  role.  But  the  collaborating  au- 
thors were  out  for  realism.  Their  "vamp"  is  a 
high-class  confidence  woman,  and  the  chivalry 
with  which  her  latest  victim  parries  her  at- 
tack makes  her  humanly  susceptible  to  shame 
and  compunction.  This  is  one  of  a  numbei 
of  realistic  touches  in  the  play,  one  of  which 
is  the  interview  between  the  victimized  actor 
and  the  newspaper  interviewer;  which  latter 
role,  by  the  way,  was  handled  with  good  judg- 
ment and  simple  naturalness  by  Edna  Shaw. 
But  the  company  generally,  having  good 
material  to  work  on,  appeared  to  advantage, 
Messrs.  Alexander  and  Cunningham  helping 
in  the  generally  realistic  atmosphere.  Even 
in  such  a  small  part  as  that  of  Frances,  the 
maid,  there  was  satisfaction  in  the  neatness 
with  which  Frances'  brief  spell  of  stage 
centredom  was  acquitted ;  by  a  new  member 
of  the  company,  bv  the  wav,  named  Stella 
Warfield. 

Evidently  in  "The  Matinee  Hero"  Leo  Dit- 
richstein  utilized  a  popular  player's  great  trial 
— the  perpetual  playing  of  slush — as  dramatic 
material-  He  also  gives  some  slight  expres- 
sion to  the  pet  dream  of  all  intelligent  and 
ambitious  young  actors.  For  every  actor 
longs  to  play  the  role  of  Hamlet,  even  if  he 
knows  he  can't  and  mustn't.  For  Hamlet  him- 
self, his  dreams,  his  reflections,  his  self-accusa- 
tions, is  a  part  of  even-  thinking  man's  mind 
and  soul.  So  Leo  Ditrichstein  indulged  him- 
self. In  "The  Matinee  Hero"  Richard  Leroy, 
in  the  very  hour  that  he  renounces  his  dream, 
has  a  brief  scene  of  renunciation  in  which 
circumstances  so  fit  in  as  to  permit  of  his 
repeating  "To  be  or  not  to  be."  Mr.  Clement 
did  not  repeat  it  like  a  Hamlet,  nor  has  he 
the  voice  for  Hamlet,  his  having  an  uneven 
timbre:  but  he  repeated  it  with  sympathy  and 
intelligence,  he  looked  handsome  and  interest- 
ing, and  he  won  a  round  of  applause  from  a 
pleased  audience. 


THE  NEW  CONTRALTO. 


New  to  us,  at  least.  However,  the  name 
of  the  handsome  young  contralto  is  bound  to 
spread,  for  the  singer  has  a  voice  of  rare 
quality,  its  lower  range  of  exceeding  richness 
and  color,  its  upper  more  than  verging  on 
the  qualities  of  a  mezzo-soprano. 

Miss  Lazzari — for  in  spite  of  her  Italian 
cognomen  she  seemed  to  us  all  American — is 
fortunate  in  possessing  the  beauty  and  pres- 
ence of  a  singer  destined  to  shine  in  opera. 
Such  a  dowry>  allied  to  an  exceptional  voice, 
is  not  too  common,  although  it  often  seems 
as  if  prodigal  nature,  when  she  bestows  the 
gift  of  a  voice,  often  carelessly  throws  in 
beauty,  also,  as  an  appropriate  setting. 

However,  we  did  not  hear  the  contralto  in 
more  than  a  couple  of  arias,  as  she  seemed 
to  prefer  to  avail  herself  of  the  possibly  more 
sympathetic  and  unquestionably  more  inti- 
mate interpretation  of  a  number  of  beautiful 
lyrics.  Among  these  were  the  familiar  "When 
the  Roses  Bloom"  of  Reichardt,  Ferrari's 
"Night  and  the  Curtains  Drawn,"  Ganz'  "Love 
in  a  Cottage,"  MacFadyn's  "Cradle  Song," 
and  Densmore's  "Roadways."  There  were  a 
group  of  Italian  numbers,  another  of  French — 
one  of  which  was  "L'heure  Exquise" — and  toe 
singer  gave  us  "Liete  Signor"  with  much  dash 
and  native  charm.  Also,  for  an  encore,  she 
sang  the  well-known  contralto  aria  from  "Sam- 
son and  Delila."  Besides  these  she  gave  Nevin's 
"The  Rosary"  and  Strelezki's  "Dreams."  In 
fact  it  was,  of  its  kind,  a  charming  programme, 
charmingly  rendered.  The  singer  made  a  deep 
impression  on  her  audience,  the  majority  of 
whom  went  forth  believing  that  the  voice  they 
had  just  heard,  with  its  fullness,  richness, 
and  warmth  of  color,  together  with  a  tempera- 
ment of  mingled  and  complex  charm,  is 
bound  to  bring  her  renown  in  the  world  of 
opera. 

THE  ORPHEUM. 


The  Orpheum  has  considerable  variety  this 
week,  the  performers  running  against  each 
other  pretty  evenly  in  respect  to  attractive- 
ness. The  Rickards  give  card  tricks,  parlor 
magic,  and  shadow  pictures,  doing  their  vari- 
ous stunts  well,  and  making  the  yokels  stare 
with  the  variety  of  animals  they — or  he — 
evolved  out  of  his  flexible  and  clever  fingers. 

The  Lachman  Sisters  are  clever  take-offs 
of  two  youngsters,  the  singing  one  being  also 
able  to  sing  rather  prettily  in  her  light,  child- 
ish voice.     Both  also  can  dance  acceptably. 

Elfrida  Wynne  has  a  good,  well-trained 
voice,  and  is  assisted  by  Raoul  Paniana,  a 
very  talented  pianist.  She  sings  operatic  arias, 
although  her  demeanor  and  expression  are  not 
exactly  in  keeping.  Some  incongruity  of  tem- 
perament,  doubtless. 

The  Four  Mortons,  father,  mother,  and 
brother  and  sister,  two  attractive  young  things, 
their  springtime  freshness  as  yet  unseared  by 
the  glare  of  the  footlights,  occupied  an  agree- 
able interlude.  Dancing  was  their  specialty, 
the  jolly  senior  also  contributing  a  lot  of  com- 
edy to  the  matrimonial  debates  between  the 
elderly  pair. 

Pietro,  the  favorite  accordeonist,  woke  a 
tempest  of  acclaiming  whistles  from  his  ad- 


mirers, Felix  Bernard  and  Jack  Duffy  woke 
up  another  by  toying  gayly  with  the  subject 
of  lost  drinks  and  assorted  girls,  and  Eva 
Taylor  in  her  playlet,  "Virginia  Rye."  also 
handled  the  sad  and  sacred  subject  of  booze 
with  laughing  irreverence.  In  tact  there  was 
quite  a  permeation  of  the  odor  of  departed 
joys  over  the  programme.  The  public,  having 
lost  its  tipple,  is  now  going  to  settle  down  to 
a  prolonged  joke  on  the  subject. 

The  subject  cropped  up  again  in  "Extra 
Dry,"  a  Friendlander  musical -comedy  tabloid, 
very  handsomely  gotten  up,  and  with  some  in- 
genuity in   evolving  fine  stage  effects. 

A  painfully  fine  exhibition  of  acrobatics  by 
the   four  Readings  completed  the  bill. 

There    was    a    little    happening    took    place 
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Sharing  the  Loss 


Here  is  the  record  of  water  delivery 
to  a  householder  in  the  northwest- 
ern section  of  the  city : 

Cubic  Feet 

Consumed.  Amt. 

July  17 700  §2.33 

Aug.    18   700  2.33 

Sept.   17 900  2.81 

Oct.  17 900  2.81 

Nov.  17    800  2.57 

Dec.  17 4100  10.25 

Two  days  after  that  last  meter  read- 
ing was  taken,  our  service  depart- 
ment sent  that  householder  a  letter, 
advising  him  to  look  for  a  leak.  A 
week  later  the  householder  wrote 
that  a  bad  leak  had  been  discovered 
and  fixed.  Whereupon  our  service 
department  wrote  as  follows : 

"In  line  with  our  policy  of  absorb- 
ing one-half  of  the  excess  where 
water  waste  occurs  through  causes 
not  under  the  consumer's  knowledge 
or  control,  and  where  the  consumer 
acts  promptly  in  suppressing  fur- 
ther loss,  we  are  dividing  with  you 
the  loss  occasioned  by  leakage  for 
the   month   ending    December    17th: 

"This  allowance  is  worked  out  as 
follow  5 : 

Value  of  delivery  month  ending 
Dec  17 $10.25 

Value  of  average  monthly  con-" 
sumption  .  ....""; 2.57 

Total  excess $7.68 

Allowance,  one-half 3.84 

"Credit  for  $3.84  is  shown  on  the 
adjusted  bill  enclosed  herewith." 

Our  liberal  policy  of  adjustments  in 
such  cases  is  part  of  our  endeavor 
to  render  "useful  service." 


SPMIIM3  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 
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Monday  afternoon  which  was  a  surprising  in- 
stance of  the  infrequency  of  an  American 
audience's  cruelty.  I  hope  it  is  not  a  sign 
that  American  chivalry  is  lessening. 

One  of  the  performers — a  woman — happened 
not  to  please  the  younger  and  more  thought- 
less portion  of  the  audience.  At  least  I  can 
only  conclude  that  that  was  the  explanation 
of  two  or  three  loud,  derisive  bursts  of 
laughter.  The  performer  faced  her  audience 
pluckily,  bravely,  and  kept  right  on.  And  to 
the  great  relief  of  many,  at  the  conclusion  of 
her  act,  the  hitherto  rather  perfunctory  ap- 
plause was  increased  and  warmed  up  to  a 
very  respectable  demonstration  of  approval. 
It  was  highly  satisfactory,  for  it  not  only 
heartened  up  the  insulted  performer,  but  it 
served  as  a  well-merited  rebuke  to  the  un- 
mannerly crew  that  had  incurred  it. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 

"The  Bird  of  Paradise,"  which  is  now  play- 
ing at  the  Curran  Theatre,  will  begin  the  sec- 
ond and  final  week  of  its  most  successful  San 
Francisco  engagement  on  next  Sunday  night 
and  continue  until  the  following  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 1st. 

In  this  exotic  romance  Richard  Walton 
Tully,  the  author,  presents  an  alluring  picture. 
The  scene  is  Hawaii  and  the  tale  of  romance, 
intrigue,  and  superstition  is  carefully  woven. 
The  period  is  in  the  early  'nineties.  Luana, 
a  native  princess,  falls  in  love  with  Dr.  Wil- 
son, an  American,  who  comes  to  Hawaii  to 
search  for  the  bacillus  of  leprosy.  Instead  he 
marries  the  little  girl  and  gradually  sinks 
lower  and  lower. 

In  this  play  the  tropical  atmosphere  of  Ha- 
waii is  faithfully  reproduced.  This  season 
Oliver  Morosco  has  received  unstinted  praise 
for  the  remarkable  truthfulness  of  the  new 
stage-settings.  The  native  band  of  Hawaiian 
singers  chant  the  plaintive  Ikahula  and  other 
songs  of  the  South  Seas  during  the  action  oi 
the  play.  Florence  Rockwell  gives  a  fine  por- 
trayal of  the  Kanaka  princess,  and  Oliver 
Morosco  has  surrounded  his  star  with  a 
fine  acting  company  which  includes  Robert 
Brister,  Spirng  Byington,  Rose  Watson,  Bran- 
don Evans,  Leo  Curley,  John  Sumner,  and  the 
quintet  of  native  singers  and  players. 


The  Alcazar  Theatre. 
The  quarter-century  reputation  of  the  Alca- 
zar's stock  production  is  based  upon  class  and 
quality.  Not  for  a  long  time  have  these 
factors  found  such  brilliant  demonstration  as 
in  Ditrichstein's  romantic  comedy,  "The  Mati- 
nee  Hero,"  this   week.     The   success   of   Clay 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE 


GEARY  and 
MASON 


Phone  Franklin  ISO 


FINAL  WEEK  BEGINS  MON.,  JAN.  26 
Henry  W.  Savage's  Irresistible  Star 

MITZI 

in 

"HEAD  OVER  HEELS" 

Season's  Gayest  Musical    Comedy 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 
Mon„    Feb.   2— "TURN  TO   THE   RIGHT." 


Maitland  Playhouse 

"The  Theatre  Unusual" 

Stockton  St.,  above  Post.     Phone — Kearny  2520 

City's  Newest  and  Most  Artistic  Theatre 


Last  Time  Saturday  Eve.,  Jan.  24 
Bernard   Shaw's  "YOU  NEVER  CAN  TELL" 


Week  Com.  Tues.  Mat.  &  Eve.,  Jan.  27 
OSCAR   WILDE'S    Sparkling   Comedy 

"An  Ideal  Husband" 

All    Seats   Reserved— ONE    DOLLAR 
Every  Night  (except  Sun.  &  Mon.)  at  8:30 
Matinees    Tuesday    and    Saturday    at    2:30 


Next— That     Dramatic     Gem,     "THE     CLI- 
MAX," by   Edward   Locke. 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

7th  "POP"  CONCERT 

CURRAN  THEATRE 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  JAN.  25,  at  2:45  Sharp 

March  Militaire,  Schubert;  Petite  Suite,  De- 
bussy, "Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Weber; 
"Love  Dream,"  Lis2t;  "Dreams,"  Wagner; 
"Old  Folks  at  Home,"  Buscb;  "Perpetitum  Mo- 
bile," Johann  Strauss;  "Serenade,"  Moskowski; 
"Capriccio   Espagnol,"    Rimski-Korsakow. 

Prices— 25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  (NO  WAR  TAX.) 
Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s;  at  theatre 
on  concert  days  only. 


Clement  has  been  no  less  emphatic  than  that 
of  Fay  Courteney.  They  are  delightful  and 
finished  artistes,  each  with  distinctive  indi- 
viduality. Both  will  find  scope  for  powerful 
acting  in  Channing  Pollock's  tremendous  New 
York  success  of  last  season,  "Roads  of  Des- 
tiny," never  acted  here.  The  first  two  acts 
are  the  visions  of  a  poetic  inventor.  Vivid 
characters,  with  slight  variations  of  names,  are 
depicted  in  the  contrasting  environments  of  a 
gambling  house  in  the  Cooper  River  District 
of  Alaska  and  a  fashionable  summer  home  on 
Long  Island.  The  final  episode  reverts  to  the 
scene  of  the  prologue,  a  farmhouse  in  Ne- 
braska. Fay  Courteney  has  wide  sweep  of 
emotion  to  depict  as  the  Rose  of  the  roulette 
wheel,  a  refined,  artistic  society  woman,  and 
a  half-demented  housemaid.  Mr.  Clement  per- 
sonates the  young  Nebraska  farmer  with  the 
soul  of  a  poet  and  the  brain  of  an  inventor. 
The  exacting  cast  includes  Brady  Kline,  Irving 
Dillon,  Al  Cunningham,  Clifford  Alexander, 
Rafael  Brunetto,  Emily  Pinter,  and  Grace 
Johnson. 

Cleve  Kinkead's  virile  American  play,  "Com- 
mon Clay,"  will  be  given  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  to  be  followed  by  the  first  dramatic 
showing  here  of  the  Oliver  Morosco  absurdity. 
"Please  Get  Married,"  a  honeymoon  farce, 
piquant  without  uprooting  proprieties. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

Henry  W.  Savage's  star,  Mitzi,  in  the  mu- 
sical comedy,  "Head  Over  Heels,"  has  scored 
an  immense  success  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
The  final  week  of  the  engagement  opens  Mon- 
day and  seats  for  the  remaining  performances 
are  in  enormous  demand,  already  indicating  a 
complete  sell-out  of  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  theatre  for  every  performance,  nights  and 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinees. 

Mitzi  is  an  original.  She  has  verve  and  vi- 
vivacity  and  quality  in  her  artistry.  There  is 
wide  scope  for  her  quaint  drollery  and  joyous 
audacity  in  "Head  Over  Heels,"  which  is  to 
make  a  new  record  here  for  musical  comedies. 

The  final  performance  will  be  given  Satur- 
day night,  January  31st. 

On  the  following  Monday  night  returns  the 
comedy  "Turn  to  the  Right,"  which  scored  so 
heavily  here  last  year.  The  cast  includes  man5 
who  have  appeared  in  the  piece  over  one  thou- 
sand times.  

The  Maitland.  Playhouse. 

"An  Ideal  Husband,"  Oscar  Wilde's  brilliant 
comedy,  will  be  the  attraction  at  the  Maitland 
Playhouse  during  the  week  beginning  Tuesday 
matinee  and  night,  January  27th. 

"An  Ideal  Husband"  represents  Wilde  in  his 
wittiest  mood,  and  though  the  plot  of  the 
play  is  ingenious,  interest  must  naturally 
centre  in  the  dialogue,  which  sparkles  with 
epigrammatic  repartee  of  the  sort  that  won 
for  the  playwright  the  reputation  of  being  the 
greatest  wit  of  the  century.  That  "An  Ideal 
Husband"  will  be  received  with  great  favor 
by  Maitland  patrons  may  be  predicted  through 
the  success  of  Wilde's  "Importance  of  Being 
Earnest,"  played  a  short  time  ago. 

Ann  O'Day,  the  popular  leading  woman,  will 
return  to  the  company  with  the  presentation 
of  "An  Ideal  Husband,"  appearing  as  Mrs. 
Cheveley,  the  adventuress.  Arthur  Maitland 
will  be  capitally  cast  as  Lord  Loring ;  Jane 
Fielding,  who  made  an  excellent  impression 
last  week,  is  to  be  Lady  Chilton,  while  her 
"ideal  husband"  is  to  be  personated  by  J. 
Anthony     Smythe.      Ruth     Ormsby,     Rupert 


Next — Jan.    30    and    Feb.    1,    9th    Pair    Syr 
phonies;  KAJETAN  ATTL,  Soloist. 


OLE  HANSON 

Former    Mayor    of    Seattle 
Will  Lecture  on   Cause  and  Effect  of 

"RADICALISM" 

In    America   Today 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 
January  25  at  2:30 

Tickets    on    sale    at    Sherman,    Clay    &    Co.'s. 
Prices,    $1,   $1.50. 
Management  Jessica  Colbert  and  B.  T.  Robley 


If  you  want  to  hear  this  brilliant  I.cturer.  who 
is  one  of  the  country's  most  forcible  personalties, 
get  your  seats  early. 


DIRECTION  PAUL  ELDER 

Hugh 

WALPOLE 

Distinguished  English  Author 
WILL  LECTURE  ON 

"Creating  a  Novel" 

Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 
Tuesday  Eve.,  Feb.    3,  8:15 

Tickets    (Reserved)    $1,    *1.50,    $2,   at    Paul 
Elder's,  239  Grant  Ave. 

OTHER  ATTRACTIONS  COMING 
Elizabeth  Mack  in  "Scenes  from  French  Com- 
edy" and   Coningsby   Dawson,  the   Celebrated 
Soldier  Novelist.  "Remaking  the  World." 


Drum,  and  the  other  favorites  will  be  well 
cast,  and  a  production  of  characteristic  Mait- 
land  standard   is  assured. 

That   remarkable    dramatic   gem,    "The    Cli- 
max," by  Edward  Locke,  will  follow. 


The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  offers  for  next  week  an  excel- 
lent bill  which  will  contain  seven  new  acts. 

"The  Rainbow  Cocktail,"  a  musical  fantasy, 
which  was  originally  produced  by  Hassard 
Short  at  one  of  the  Lambs'  Club  Gambols,  will 
be  presented  for  the  first  time  here.  It  is  the 
work  of  Kenneth  and  Roy  Webb,  and  Mr. 
Short  has  just  duplicated  the  production  for 
Orpheum  vaudeville.  "The  Rainbow  Cocktail" 
is  a  brief  journey  to  a  few  of  the  musical 
plays  of  yesterday.  The  journey  is  conducted 
by  the  Wizard,  played  by  Bruce  De  Lette,  and 
the  plays  are  symbolized  by  half  a  dozen  girls. 
The  piece  is  handsomely  costumed  and  staged 
and  the  cast,  which  includes  the  favorite  sing- 
ing comedienne,  Helen  Coyne,  as  Pousse  Cafe, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Lew  Brice  is  back  in  vaudeville  with  an  en- 
tirely new  act.  Its  title,  which  is  "Dances  and 
Tunes  of  1919,"  is  self-explanatory.  He 
brings  with  him  those  popular  vaudevillians 
Adelaide  Mason  and  Rube  Beckwith. 

Lyons  and  Yosco  have  endeared  themselves 
to  the  theatre-going  public,  and  the  news 
that  they  are  reunited  will  be  received  with 
pleasure.  Their  harp,  violin,  voices,  and  per- 
sonality are  blended  harmoniously  and  agree- 
ably. 

Bob  Hall  has  a  right  to  call  himself  "The 
Extemporaneous  Chap,"  for  he  permits  any 
one  in  the  audience  to  select  a  tune  and 
then  to  this  tune  he  makes  up  verse  after 
verse  about  any  one  or  anything. 

Two  of  the  cleverest  performers  on  the 
wheel  are  Mortimer  McRae  and  Gertrude 
Clegg  as  "The  Intruder  and  the  Queen  of  the 
Wheel." 

Harry  Robertson,  deservedly  popular  on  the 
local  concert  platform,  will  be  heard  in  ope- 
ratic numbers  and  favorite  ballads. 

The  successful  musical  comedy,  "Extra 
Dry."  will  be  included  in  the  bill. 

Ruth  Budd,  "The  Girl  with  the  Smile,"  is 
now  regarded  both  in  England  and  this  coun- 
try as  one  of  the  biggest  cards  in  vaudeville. 
She  is  an  aerialist  who  performs  her  hazard- 
ous feats  in  the  most  bewitching  costumes. 


tttfp?  (Sflltott  pjeaaattt 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,   Tea  and  Dinner 
Manufacturers  of-  "Small  Blacks" 


San  Carlo  Opera  Company. 
With  but  one  opportunity  afforded  music 
lovers  to  hear  grand  opera  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  this  season,  the  engagement  of  the  San 
Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company,  beginning  on 
Monday  evening,  February  2d,  at  the  Curran 
Theatre,  is  naturally  a  matter  of  interest. 
The  San  Carlo  organization,  numbering  one 
hundred  people  and  having  among  its  leading 
singers  many  of  the  foremost  artists  of  tne 
present-day  lyric  stage,  possesses  the  note- 
worthy features  of  a  complete  orchestra  of 
symphonic  proportions,  a  large  and  brilliant 
singing  chorus,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be 
well-nigh  perfect  in  all  its  component  parts. 
Impresario  Fortune  Gallo,  managing  owner, 
since  bringing  his  forces  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
last  season  has  greatly  augmented  their  nu- 
merical and  artistic  strength.  The  principals 
are  as  follows : 

Soprani — Mmes.  Queena  Mario,  colora- 
tura ;  Marcella  Craft,  the  California  soprano 
(guest  artist) ;  Eettina  Freeman,  dramatic ; 
Rosina  Zotti,  lyric;  Sofia  Charlebois,  lyric. 

Mezzo-Soprani — Mmes.  Alice  Gentle  (guest 
artist),  Stella  De  Mete,  Ada  Paggi,  Frances 
Morosini,  Alice  Homer,  Ada  GalazzL 

Tenori — Messrs.  Manuel  Salazar,  Spanish 
artist ;  Giuseppe  Agostini,  Romeo  Boscacci, 
Luciano   Rossini. 

Baritoni — Messrs.  Vincente  Ballester,  new 
Spanish  star;  Mario  Valle,  Paolo  Galazzi,  An- 
tonio Cetti. 

Bassi — Messrs.  Pietro  De  Biasi.  Natale 
Cervi,  Antonio  Canova. 

Musical  director,  Signor  Gaetano  Merola. 
A    two    weeks'    repertory'    *s    announced    by 
Impresario  Gallo  as  follows : 

First  Week,  beginnine  Februarv  2d — Mon- 
day, "Rigoletto"  ;  Tuesday.  "Aula"  ;  Wednes- 
day matinee,  "Martha" ;  Wednesday  evening. 
"Carmen";  Thursday,  "Madame  Butterfly"; 
Friday,  "Pagliacci"  and  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana"  ;  Saturday  matinee,  "La  Boheme"  :  Sat- 
urday evening,  "II  Trovatore." 

Second  Week,  beginning  February  8th — 
Sunday,  "La  Forza  Del  Destino" ;  Monday, 
"Lucia  di  Lammermoor" ;  Tuesday,  "La  Gio- 
conda" ;  Wednesday,  "Carmen" :  Thursday 
matinee,  "Madame  Butterfly"  ;  Thursday  even- 
ing, "Aida";  Friday,  "La  Boheme":  Saturday 
matinee,  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  ;  Saturday  even- 
ing, "Masked  Ball." 

The  mail-order  seat  sale  will  prevail  until 
next  Wednesday  evening  and  the  regular  seat 
sale  will  open  on  Thursday  for  all  perform- 
ances.   

Ninth  Pair  of  Symphonies. 

Kajetan  Aitl,  principal  harpist  and  famed 
soloist,  is  to  be  soloist  at  rhe  ninth  pair  of 
symphonies,  to  be  played  Friday  and  Sunday 
afternoons,  January  30th  and  February  1st, 
in  the  Curran. 

Attl's  art  will  be  disclosed  in  Ravel's  intro- 


duction and  allegro,  which  calls  for  harp  solo 
with  accompaniment  of  flute,  clarinet,  and 
strings  only.  It  represents  the  greatest  of 
living  French  composers  in  brilliant  mood. 

Conductor  Hertz  has  selected  Schubert's 
Tenth  in  A  major  as  the  symphony  for  the 
programme. 

The  remaining  number  is  the  symphonic 
poem  "Lenore,"  based  on  the  dramatic  ballad 
by  Buerger.  

Hugh  Walpole. 

Hugh  Walpole,  the  distinguished  English 
novelist,  who  is  now  touring  the  United  States, 
will  speak  in  San  Francisco  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Paul  Elder  in  the  Scottish  Rite  Au- 
ditorium, Tuesday  evening,  February  3d. 
The  subject  will  be  "Creating  a  Novel, "  in 
which  he  will  tell  how  many  other  writers 
work  and  also  of  his  own  methods. 

During  the  war  he  served  in  the  Russian 
army  and  later  in  Russia  as  king's  messenger, 
during  which  time  he  gathered  data  for  his 
recent  novel,  "The  Secret  City."  In  this  lec- 
ture  he  will   tell  of   bis   Russian   experiences 


"Fibson   says   he   despises   a   liar."      "Lacks 
self-esteem,    does   he?" — Boston    Transcript. 


fURRAN 

V^  Km.  aml  Market 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

2d  and   Last  Week   Starts   Sun.    Eve.,  Jan.   25 

OLIVER  MOROSCO  Presents 

The    Perennial    Favorite 

Richard  Walton  Tully's  Play  of  a  Woman's  Soul 

"THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE" 

With  FLORENCE  ROCKWELL 
And   the  Hawaiian   Singers 

Nights.  50c  to  $2;  Sat.  Mat.,  50c  to  $1.50 
WED.  MAT.,  BEST  SEATS  $1.00 

Next— Feb.     2d.     SAN     CARLO     GRAND 
OPERA  COMPANY. 


ALCAZAR 

"Good    old    Alcazar!       What    would    we    do 
without  it?" — Argonaut, 

This  Week— "THE  MATINEE  HERO" 
Charming  Comedy,  with  a  Cast  of  Class 


WEEK   COM.    NEXT    SUN.    MAT.,    JAN.    25 
Sensation    of    New    York's    1919    Season 
Channing    Pollock's    Tremendous    Drama 

"ROADS  OF  DESTINY" 

Suggested  by  a  Famous  O.  Henry  Story 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

with 

FAY  COURTENEY— CLAY  CLEMENT 

Sun.,    Feb,    1 — Special    Production 

"COMMON  CLAY" 

Cleve  Kinkead's  Vivid  American   Play 

Usual  Evening  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats..  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


O 


PpUtfTM      OTARREIL  STREET 

l\l  11LU1H       Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

THE  BEST  IN  VAUDEVILLE 
"THE  RAINBOW  COCKTAIL,"  with  Bruce 
De  Lette  and  Helen  Coyne,  a  Lawrence  Schwab 
Production:  LEW  BRICE.  Assisted  by  Ade- 
laide Mason  and  Rube  Beckwith.  in  Dances  and 
Tunes  of  1919;  LYONS  and  YOSCO.  Vaude- 
ville Favorites;  BOB  HALL,  the  Extempo- 
raneous Chap;  "EXTRA  DRY."  William  B. 
Friedlander's  Sparkling  Musical-Comedy  Hit; 
McCRAE  and  CLEGG,  the  Intruder  and  thy 
Queen  of  the  Wheel;  HARRY  ROBERTSON 
the  Popular  Tenor;  Rl'TII  BUDD, 
with  the   Smile. 

Evening  Prices,    15c,  25c.  50c.   T" 
Matinee  Prices,   15c,  25c.   :  '■ 
EXCEPT      SATURDAYS,      SUN 
HOLIDAYS.      Phone— D. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


We  have  been  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
Democrats  had  to  eat  at  the  Jackson  Day 
dinner.  At  the  moment  we  have  been  unable 
to  lay  our  hands  on  a  menu,  although  it  has 
sometimes  happened  that  a  menu,  like  a  polit- 
ical platform,  indicates  expectation  rather  than 
satisfaction.  But  we  rather  gather  that  the 
dinner,  as  a  dinner,  was  something  of  a  dis- 
appointment. Of  course  there  was  a  feast  of 
reason  and  a  flow  of  soul.  That  goes  without 
saying,  but  then  your  good  Democrat  wants 
something  a  little  more  solid  as  well  as  a 
little  more  liquid  than  this.  One  report  says 
that  everything  was  there  except  a  good  meal, 
and  that  the  gastronomic  part  of  the  perform- 
ance was  theoretical  rather  than  practical. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  assembled 
Democrats  were  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness,  and  of  this  particular  com- 
modity they  could  have  all  they  wanted  with 
permission  to  carry  away  what  they  could  not 
consume.  But  that  there  were  other  and 
more  material  needs  is  shown  by  the  discon- 
certing statement  that  "many  brought  their 
own  liquor."  And  with  Mr.  Bryan  there,  too. 
The  same  report  says  :  "Many  were  excited. 
many  uplifted,  many  entertained,  some  bored, 
but  very  few  materially  nourished,  which  only 
carried  out  the  charming  incongruities  of  plate 
clatter  and  solemnity,  pie  and  tariff,  high 
dress  and  low  dress,  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness    and    thirst    after    wartime    and 
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NO.  432 IS. 
NOTICE  OF  SALE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AT 

PRIVATE  SALE. 
In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  County  of  Los  An- 
geles, State  of  California. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  CHARLES  L. 
TURNER,  Deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  estate  of  Charles  L.  Turner, 
deceased,  that  it  will  sell  all  of  the  interest  in  the 
hereinafter  described  property  belonging  to  the 
said  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  all  the 
interest  in  said  real  estate  acquired  by  said  estate 
in  said  real  property  subsequent  to  said  death,  other 
than  or  in  addition  to  the  interest  owned  by  said 
deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  that  said  sale 
will  be  made  on  or  after  the  11th  day  of  February, 
1920. 

Bids  and  offers  for  said  real  estate  must  be  in 
writing  and  may  be  left  at  or  mailed  to  Union 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  of  Pasadena,  California, 
or  Umbsen,  Kerner  &  Eisert,  20  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California,  or  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  County  Clerk  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Bids 
will  be  received  at  any  time  after  the  first  publi- 
cation of  the  notice  of  said  sale  and  before  the 
making  of  said  sale.  The  terms  of  said  sale  will  be 
cash,  and  a  deposit  of  ten  (10  per  cent.)  of  the 
amount  so  bid  must  accompany  said  bid  or  offer. 
Said  property  so  offered  for  sale  is  described  as 
follows,  to-wit: 

That  real  property  situated  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  de- 
scribed as  follows:  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the 
easterly  line  of  Kearny  Street,  distant  thereon  one 
hundred  and  three  (103)  feet  and  two  and  one-half 
(2J4)  inches  northerly  from  the  northerly  line  of 
Greenwich  Street  and  running  thence  northerly  and 
along  said  easterly  line  of  Kearny  Street  forty-six 
(46)  feet  and  nine  and  one-half  (9^)  inches; 
thence  at  right  angles  easterly  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  (137)  feet  and  six  (6)  inches;  thence 
at  right  angles  southerly  forty-six  (46)  feet  and 
nine  and  one-half  (9f4)  inches,  and  thence  at  right 
angles  westerly  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  (137) 
feet  and  six  (6)  inches  to  said  easterly  line  of 
Kearny  Street  and  the  point  of  commencement. 

Being  part  of  Fifty-Vara  Block  Number  Sixty 
(60). 

Dated  January   17,  1920. 
UNION     TRUST    AND     SAVINGS     BANK     OF 
PASADENA,  By  R.  T.  SEGNER, 

Asst.   Trust  Officer, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Charles  L.  Turner, 

Deceased. 
HAHN  &  HAHN, 

Attorneys   for    Administrator, 

206  Boston  Building,   Pasadena,   Cal. 
First  publication,  January  24,    1920. 


constitutional  wickedness,  all  amuck  in  the 
immense  throng  of  hundreds  of  the  faithful 
of  both  sexes." 

Senator  Hitchcock  told  a  good  story,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  report. 
It  was  of  the  passenger  on  the  Western  stage- 
coach who,  being  informed  that  there  was  no 
difference  in  the  material  accommodations  of 
first,  second,  and  third-class  tickets,  decided 
upon  the  lowest  class  of  accommodation,  cnly 
to  find  that  when  the  steep  hill  was  reached 
the  driver  announced:  "First-class  passengers 
hold  to  their  seats,  second-class  passengers 
descend  and  walk,  third-class  passengers  get 
out  and  push."  He  himself  belonged  to  the 
final  category,  being  thus  forced  to  state  his 
position  by  the  tactics  of  the  previous 
speaker,  who  prefaced  his  remarks  by  the 
frank  avowal  that  he  was  not  a  candidate  for 
the   presidency. 


Some  people  in  the  effete  East  are  anxious 
to  know  the  authorship  of  the  following  little 
hymn  written  in  characterization  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler  recently  quoted 
it  in  public  and  he  ascribed  it  to  a  "Federal 
official,"  but  as  there  are  now  several  million 
Federal  officials  we  are  not  helped  very  much  : 

Vulgar    of    manners,    overfed, 

Overdressed    and    underbred. 

Heartless,    Godless,   Hell's  delight, 

Rude  by  day  and  lewd  by  night, 

Bedwarfed  the  man,  overgrown  the  brute. 

Ruled  by  boss  and  prostitute, 

Purple-robed  and  pauper-clad. 

Raving,    rotten,    money-mad ; 

A  squirming  herd  in  Mammon's  mesh, 

A  wilderness  of  human   flesh. 

Crazed  with  avarice,  lust,  and  rum — 

New  York,  thy  name  is  delirium. 

It  is  a  sweet  little  ditty,  but  some  of  the 
people    in    New    York    seem    quite    annoyed 

about  it. 


On  those  rare  occasions  when  we  have  felt 
called  upon  to  check  our  impedimenta  before 
going  in  quest  of  a  restaurant  table  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  pressing  a  small  silver 
coin,  the  smallest  there  is,  into  the  not  re- 
luctant palm  of  the  attendant  Hebe.  We 
shall  do  so  no  more,  at  least  not  until  we 
know  something  definite  of  the  destination  of 
the  aforesaid  silver  coin.  We  liked  to  think 
that  in  our  humble  way  we  were  rewarding 
assiduity  and  courtesy,  but  now  we  haye  a 
dark  suspicion  that  we  were  doing  no  more 
than  fill  the  coffers  of  some  malefactor  of 
great  wealth  and  that  the  immediate  recipient 
of  our  largesse  benefited  in  no  way  there- 
from. 

This  undesirable  state  of  mind  is  induced 
by  a  report  from  Chicago  to  the  effect  that 
Miss  Hannah  Stires,  who  for  two  years  has 
filled  the  humble  but  honorable  position  of 
restaurant  check  girl,  has  brought  a  suit 
against  three  men  for  the  sum  of  $25,425,  the 
amount  received  by  her  in  tips  during  the 
aforesaid  two  years  and  coercively  handed 
over  to  the  defendants,  whom  she  describes 
as  the  "Chicago  Tipping  Trust."  The  girls 
themselves,  says  Miss  Stires,  receive  from  $9 
to  $15  a  week.  When  they  receive  a  tip,  they 
are  expected  to  drop  it  into  a  small  coin  bank 
disguised  to  look  like  something  else.  It  does 
not  go  into  their  pockets,  as  the  customer 
fondly  supposes.  Now  Miss  Stires  has  kept 
a  little  memorandum  of  the  tips  thus  de- 
posited, and  during  two  years  they  amount  to 
$25,425. 

Just  think  of  it!  Two  thousand  dollars  a 
month.  Five  hundred  dollars  a  week  received 
by  a  single  check  girl  in  a  single  restaurant. 
It  seems  incredible.  Suppose  she  issued  two 
hundred  checks  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  to 
the  uninitiated  this  would  seem  like  pretty 
continuous  traffic.  Suppose  each  of  the  two 
hundred  customers  gave  her  a  50-cent  tip.  For 
a  six-day  week  that  would  be  $600  a  week. 
But  are  there  people  who  habitually  give  a 
50-cent  tip  to  a  check  girl?  Certainly  there 
must  be  many  who  do  not  give  so  much  as 
that,  who  consider  that  a  dime  is  amply  suf- 
ficient, as  indeed  it  is.  In  that  case  there 
must  be  others  who  give  a  dollar  or  more  if 
Miss  Stires'  figures  are  in  any  way  correct. 

Doubtless  there  are  people  nowadays  who 
will  actually  give  a  dollar  tip  to  a  check  girl. 
There  is  no  limit  to  what  people  will  pay  or 
give  when  other  people  are  looking.     A  good 
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deal  depends  upon  the  girl  herself — not  upon 
the  kind  of  service  that  she  gives,  but  upon 
her  looks.  Now  it  would  be  bad  enough  if  the 
girl  herself  were  actually  pocketing  twelve 
thousand  dollars  a  year  in  the  form  of  tips, 
no  matter  how  pretty  she  were.  But  to  pour 
such  wealth  into  the  greedy  maw  of  some  un- 
known and  unseen  male  person  who  is  lurking 
behind  the  scenes  is  enough  to  drive  the 
veriest  gourmand  to  a  cafeteria,  where  they 
put  a  hat  rack  under  every  seat  and  don't  care 
what  you  do  with  your  coat. 


Now  that  leisure  is  no  more — whether  the 
sum  total  of  human  progress  has  mounted  on 
this  account  is  most  irrelevant  in  determining 
the  fact — it  is  occasionally  refreshing  to  turn 
the  page  back  a  moment  and  read  again  the 
marvelous  account  of  days  that  held  hours  of 
leisure  and  a  prescribed  etiquette  for  idling 
such   moments   of  relaxation. 

In  the  time  of  powdered  wigs,  flowered  bro- 
cades, tall  canes,  and  full  panniers  (says  the 
New  York  Evening  Post)  there  were  mo- 
ments during  the  day  and  night  of  particu- 
larly charming  social  events — moments  de- 
voted to  the  promenade,  to  the  visit,  the  art 
of  dining,  and  that  stately  function  of  wil 
and  flashing  repartee  known  as  "supper"  in 
the  courts  of  Louis  XV  and  his  successors. 
The  seriousness  of  this  last  recreation  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  epigram  of  Du  Deffand,  "Sup- 
per is  one  of  the  four  ends  of  man ;  I  do  not 
recall  just  now  the  three  others." 

And  not  least  important  and  absorbing  in 
the  day  of  idle  elegance  was  the  attendance 
at  the  morning  toilette  of  some  lady  of  fash- 
ion. Naturally,  the  actual  dressing  and  seri- 
ous application  of  cosmetics  took  place  in 
secret.  When  the  friends  arrived  Mine,  la 
Marquise  was  robed  most  enchantingly  in  a 
negligee,  with  all  the  formidable  array  of  h  ;r 
aids  to  beauty  spread  before  her,  and  the 
coiffeur  apparently  dressing  locks  actually 
curled  and  combed  long  before.  A  Paris  new; 
sheet  of  1781  describes  the  morning  visit  and 
its  double  character. 

"A  pretty  woman,"  writes  this  disillusion- 
ing journalist,  "regularly  makes  two  toilettes 
every  morning.  The  first  is  most  secret — it  is 
then  that  all  that  mystery  of  cosmetics  to 
embellish  the  skin  is  put  into  play  and  all 
those  preparations,  knowledge  of  which  forms 
an  actual  science,  might  not  one  say  a  veri- 
table   encyclopaedia  ? 

"The  second  toilette  is  only  a  play  invented 
by  vanity.  Then  if  she  gazes  into  a  mirror  it 
is  with  a  studied  grace.  She  no  longer  con- 
templates herself.  She  admires  herself.  True, 
long  floating  locks  are  combed,  but  they  have 
already  received  their  perfume  and  their  curl- 
ing. These  curls  already  formed  seem  to 
come  into  existence  at  the  careless  touch  of 
a  light  hand.  And,  if  one  plunges  an  arm 
white  as  alabaster  into  perfumed  water,  it  is 
not  to  add  anything  to  its  polish  or  its  white- 
ness." 

One  recalls  the  elaborate  and  formal  eti- 
quette of  this  "levee  du  matin"  of  Marie  An- 
toinette or  of  Du  Barry,  to  which  not  onry 
courtiers  were  invited,  but  some  of  the  most 
important  dignitaries  of  the  church.  Grad- 
ually the  little  boudoir  became  transformer? 
into  a  veritable  salon.  In  some  cases,  the 
salon  became  a  temple  to  the  graces,  where 
the  high  priestess  ministered  in  flowing  white 
robes  attended  by  a  classic  acolyte,  who  was 
in  reality  her  femme  de  chambre. 


Fashion  Among  Criminals. 

British  observers  of  social  conditions  and 
changes  are  noting  the  fact  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  persons  appearing  to  answer 
charges  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  Lon- 
don are  well  dressed,  even  fashionably  at- 
tired. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  (says  a  writer  in 
the  London  Daily  Mail). 

Twenty  years  ago  the  average  criminal  was 
ill-educated,  ill-mannered,  and  slovenly  in  ap- 
pearance. Today  many  thieves,  men  and 
women,  are  intelligent,  punctilious  in  be- 
havior, and  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion. 

Recently  a  notorious  West  End  sharper, 
confident  that  the  jury  would  acquit  him, 
ordered  his  motor-car  to  be  ready  to  take  him 
home  !  It  was  a  sad  blow  to  his  dignity  and 
prestige  when  some  one  else  ordered  Black- 
Maria  for  him. 

The  modern  criminal  who  infests  the  West 
End  craves  for  the  best  of  everything.  He 
dines  in  the  best  restaurants,  drinks  the  most 
expensive  wines,  smokes  the  choicest  cigars, 
and  makes  love  to  pretty  women.  His  clothes 
are  faultless  in  material  and  style. 

And  the  women  "crooks"  are  just  as  fas- 
tidious. Parisian  gowns  cover  them;  rare 
jewels  adorn  them  ;  sparkling  eyes  and  a  ready 
wit  carry  them  anywhere.  They  all  spend 
money  as  freely  as  a  war  profiteer.  One 
woman — a  clever  jewel  thief — appeared  in  the 
dock  wearing  a  dress  for  which  she  had  paid 
70  guineas.  Her  £300  fur  coat  had  been 
stolen  by  another  thief,  otherwise,  no  doubt, 
she  would  have  worn  that  in  court. 

Thieves  have  been  making  enormous  profits. 
Furs,  clothes,  cigars,  and  jewels  to  the  value 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  have 
been  stolen  during  the  present  year,  and  they 
have  been   sold  again  at  practically  their  full 


market  value.  Receivers — the  people  to  whom 
thieves  dispose  of  their  booty — willingly  pay 
high  prices  for  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel 
because,  although  vast  quantities  have  been  re- 
covered by  the  police,  the  risk  of  detection 
is  comparatively  small  and  there  is  always  a 
generous  return  on  the  money  expended. 

Motor-cars,  of  which  many  hundreds  have 
disappeared,  have  also  a  ready  sale,  but  there 
is  a  greater  danger  in  dealing  with  them,  and 
consequently  the  thieves  themselves  get  only 
about  a  tenth  of  the  actual  value. 


Lake   Superior   and   Ireland   are   about   the 
same  size. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave,  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

At  an  art  exhibition  Maty  Mapes  Dodge, 
the  authoress,  once  expresed  the  thought  that 
Maxfield  Parrish's  poster  of  an  "Indian  Boy" 
; — a  nude — looked  like  a  girl,  and  when  the 
artist  insisted  it  was  a  boy,  she  replied: 
"Well,  I  call  it  a  young  boy  just  bursting  into 
womanhood." 

"O'Shea,"  said  the  captain  sternly,  "I  saw 
you  running  from  a  boche  this  morning  as  if 
the  very  devil  were  after  you  ;  you  had  thrown 

•away  your  rifle  and "     "Yis,  sor,  Oi  know 

it,  sor;  but  you  see  Oi  had  just  slipped  a  live 
hand  grenade  in  his  pocket."  "I  see,"  said 
the  captain. 

A  certain  Kansas  minister  took  a  notice  to 
the  newspaper  office  to  be  printed,  announcing 
that  next  Sunday  he  would  preach  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Kingly  Folly."  Imagine  the  scene  in 
the  print  shop  next  day  when  the  pastor  came 
in  asking  for  a  correction.  The  text  had  ap- 
peared, "King,  by  Golly." 


The  strange  delay  that  marks  the  extra- 
dition of  the  ex-Kaiser  led  Senator  Owen  to 
say  at  a  Muskogee  banquet:  "I  suppose  it's 
on  account  of  Holland;  Holland,  you  know, 
objects  to  our  extradition  proceedings. 
Strange,"  he  added,  "that  the  country  which 
fathered  William  o  f  Orange  should  now 
mother  William  the  Lemon." 


The  seventeen-year-old  daughter  of  a  city 
man  was  visiting  a  farm  for  the  first  time. 
She  immediately  became  interested  in  the 
prize  cattle  and  asked  many  questions.  One 
evening,  just  at  dusk,  as  the  girl  was  stand- 
ing at  the  open  door  of  the  farmhouse,  talk- 
ing to  the  farmer,  there  came  the  low,  mourn- 
ful note  of  a  cow.  "Just  listen  to  that  poor 
cow,"  said  the  girl,   "mewing  for  her  colt." 


An  Indianapolis  lawyer  who  handles  many 
divorce  cases  in  the  county  courts  was  ap- 
proached by  a  man  who  contemplated  bringing 
divorce  proceedings  against  his  wife.  "I  want 
to  find  out  if  I  have  grounds  for  a  divorce," 
he  informed  the  attorney  on  entering  his 
office.  "Are  you  married?"  the  lawyer  asked. 
"Why,  yes,  of  course,"  responded  the  client. 
"Then  you  have  grounds,"  the   attorney  said. 


Spring  cleaning,  with  all  its  turmoil  and 
misery,  was  over,  and  hubby  thought  it  was 
time  he  had  a  turn.  "Look  here,  my  dear," 
he  said  firmly  one  evening;  "we  must  have 
things  arranged  in  this  house  so  we  shall 
know  exactly  where  everything  is  kept." 
Wifey  faced  him  with  an  icy  smile.  "I  agree," 
she  said.  "And  let  me  begin  with  your  late 
hours,  darling." 

A  maimed  soldier  was  sitting  in  a  Los  Ange- 
les park  when  one  of  those  "butting-in  Middle 
West  women"  planted  herself  beside  him  and 
began  to  ply  him  with  annoying  questions. 
Finally  the  exasperated  soldier  started  to  rise 
and  leave  her  and  for  the  first  time  she 
noted  that  his  right  arm  was  gone.  "My 
goodness,  you've  lost  an  arm,"  she  exclaimed 
excitedly.  "Have  I?  How  careless  of  me," 
snorted  the  hero,   and  fled. 


Army  sleuths  at  Gary,  Indiana,  raided  a 
"Russian  den."  They  discovered  a  well- 
thumbed  volume  printed  in  Russian.  Evi- 
dently it  was  popular.  Probably  it  contained 
the  ordained  procedure  in  dynamitings.  To 
headquarters  at  full  speed  and  an  interpreter 
summoned.  "Read  it  to  us — what  does  it 
say?"  The  interpreter  opened  it  at  random 
and  began  to  run  over  the  sentences  trans- 
lating in  fragments:  "Then  you  put  the  blood 
on — dig  a  grave  and  bury  it  near  midnight — 

burn  up  the  rest "     "We've  got  'em  now," 

exclaimed    one.       "That's    the    master    book. 
Read  some  more."     "That  helps  the  blood," 


went  on  the  interpreter.  "Pretty  soon  off  she 
comes."  "That  means  an  explosion,"  the 
sleuths  chorused.  "Begin  at  the  beginning," 
demanded  one.  "What's  the  book  called  ?" 
The  interpreter  turned  to  the  title-page  and 
read:  "The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  by 
Mark  Twain."  He  had  been  reading  from 
Huckleberry  Finn's  recipe  for  warts. 


An  English  captain  who  had  heard  that 
American  troops  were  in  France,  but  as  yet 
had  seen  none  in  his  sector,  passed  one  night 
in  an  abandoned  dugout.  Hearing  movements 
within  it,  he  at  once  thought  of  German  spies, 
drew  his  pistol  and  leveled  it  at  the  entrance. 
"Who's  in  there  ?"  he  called.  A  flash  of 
white  teeth  showed  in  the  darkness  and  a 
soft  voice  answered,  "Dis  am  de  American 
army,    suh." 


The  majesty  of  the  Senate  does  not  awe 
Vice-President  Marshall.  On  one  occasion 
pretty  nearly  all  the  speakers  were  giving 
their  views  of  "what  this  country  needs." 
Mr.  Marshall  listened  to  many  versions  of  the 
nation's  need.  Suddenly  he  bent  over  the 
thronelike  desk  of  the  president  of  the  Senate 
and  whispered  audibly  to  Rose,  the  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Senate:  "Rose,  what  this 
country  needs  is  a  really  good   5-cent  cigar." 


It  was  quite  a  common  story  in  the  police 
court;  a  neighborly  argument  had  become  a 
brawl,  and  now  the  applicant  wanted  sum- 
mons for  assault  against  her  neighbor.  "Are 
you  married?"  asked  the  judge.  "Yes,  sir," 
replied  the  applicant.  "Where  is  your  hus- 
band?" "Away,  sir."  "Away!"  exclaimed  the 
judge.  "My  good  woman,  what  do  you  mean 
by  'away'  ?"  "Please,  sir,"  said  the  woman 
hurriedly,  "you  put  him  away  yourself  last 
week." 


Harry  Leon  Wilson,  the  humorist,  was  talk- 
ing about  prohibition.  "Prohibition,"  he  said, 
"is  a  good  thing,  but,  like  lots  of  good  things, 
it  comes  a  little  hard  at  first.  I  know  a  rich 
New  York  bachelor  who  didn't  believe  in  pro- 
hibition. He  spent  his  evenings  at  clubs  and 
cabarets,  and  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
for  eight  years  he  never  once  went  home 
sober.  But  prohibition  came  to  New  York, 
and  it  got  my  rich  bachelor  friend  on  July  1st. 
That  night,  for  the  first  time  since  1911,  he 
went  home   sober,   and   his  dog  bit  him." 


Joseph  Hergesheimer  was  talking  at  the  Au- 
thors' Club  in  New  York  about  the  copyright 
law  which  deprives  a  writer  and  his  heirs 
of  any  remuneration  from  his  work  fifty  eight 
years  after  its  copyright.  "We  authors,"  said 
Mr.  Hergesheimer,  "have  little  to  fear  from 
the  Bolsheviks.  Our  work  has  always  been 
treated  as  under  Bolshevik  regime."  "But, 
then,  literary  artists,"  added  the  talent  writer 
whimsically,  "have  the  consolation  that  their 
work  lives  after  them.  Look  at  Rubens !  He 
painted  a  thousand  pictures,  yet  there  are 
something  like  four  thousand  in  existence  to- 
day." 


They  had  been  dining  in  state  in  the  dining- 
car.  Husband,  who  is  a  teacher  of  English, 
was  glad  that  little  daughter  had  behaved  so 
perfectly.  Mother  also  was  in  a  happy  frame 
of  mind.  There  were  numerous  other  diners 
in  the  car,  and  the  parents  were  proud  of 
their  child.  Not  a  single  thing  had  happened 
to  mar  the  serenity  of  the  occasion.  Finally 
the  meal  was  over,  and  they  started  to  leave 
the  car.  Their  way  took  them  past  all  of  the 
other  tables.  Suddenly  the  little  girl  felt  im- 
pelled to  ask  a  question.  "Mother,"  she  called 
in  a  shrill  voice,  "aren't  we  going  to  wash  the 
dishes  ?" 


Monroe  Salisbury,  the  movie  player,  has  a 
citrus  ranch  in  the  San  Jacinto  Valley  of 
Southern  California.  Between  pictures  it  is 
his  habit  to  motor  to  Hemet,  the  town  nearest 
his  land,  and  drop  in  unexpectedly  on  the 
Indian  family  who  live  on  the  place  and  work 
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in  the  groves.  Upon  the  occasion  of  a  recent 
visit  Salisbury  found  his  Indian  overseer  in 
angry  altercation  with  a  contractor  whom 
Salisbury  had  hired  to  build  an  irrigation  dam 
on  the  place.  Salisbury  took  a  small  part  in 
the  conversation,  and  when  he  had  finished  the 
contractor  said:  "Guess  you  don't  know  much 
about  waterfalls  ?"  "Guess  maybe  I  don't," 
admitted  Salisbury,  "although  I  was  born  in 
Buffalo,  where  Niagara  is  the  chief  point  of 
inferest."  "That's  nothing,"  responded  the 
contractor,  "I  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  but  I 
don't  smoke." 


Vice-President  Marshall,  when  still  a 
struggling  lawyer  in  Indiana,  was  sitting  in 
his  little  office  when  a  genial  book  agent  en- 
tered and  undertook  to  sell  him  a  new  edition 
of  the  Bible,  "full  morocco,  annotated,"  etc. 
Before  the  agent  was  through  with  his  de- 
scription of  the  merits  of  the  new  volume 
Marshall  interrupted  him  to  ask  who  the  au- 
thor was.  "W-h-hy,  this  is  the  Bible,"  ex- 
plained the  agent.  "I  am  fully  aware  of 
that,"  answered  Marshall,  in  full  soberness, 
"but,  I  ask  again,  who  is  the  author?"  Again 
the  salesman  explained  that  he  was  offering 
the  Bible.  Again  Marshall  demanded  the 
name  of  the  author,  and  the  demand  and  the 
explanation  were  repeated  in  varying  forms 
again  and  again.  Finally  the  man  of  the 
books  gathered  up  his  samples,  retreated  to 
the  door,  and  then,  with  one  hand  on  the 
knob,  turned  around  and  shouted  :  "You  pin- 
headed  fool  and  blithering  idiot,  it's  the 
Bible." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Cafeteria  Check. 
What  times  my    fodder  I    assemble  - 

Upon  a  cafeteria  tray 
Before  the  cashier's  desk  I  tremble 

And  wonder  what  my  check  will  say.* 
The  lady's  eye  a  moment  lingers 

Upon  the  pyramid  of  chuck, 
And  instantly  her  mobile  fingers 

The  fateful  8  and  6  have  struck. 

To  pry  into  her  swift  computing 

Is  far  behind  my  mental  ken 
Although  I  feel  that  she  is  looting 

My  pocketbook  of  several  yen. 
I'll  say  she  is  an  able  charger 

Why  knows  why  she  is  in  the  play, 
Because  my  check  is  always  larger 

Than  I  had  guessed  it  on  the  way. 

How  does  she  see  through  all  the  dishes, 

And  know  how  much  to  set  me  back? 
Ye  German  Gott  and  little  fishes, 

Had  I  but  her  financial  knack. 
I  go  and  sit  me  at  the  table 

And  all  the  items  count  anew, 
But  never  yet  have  I  been  able 

To  match  her  figures.     Say,  have  you? 
-Duncan  M.  Smith,  in  Minneapolis  Tribune 


Theology  on'the  Beat. 
(Ministers  in  Scotland  are  said  to  be  quitting  the 
pulpit  and  joining  the  police  force  on  account  of 
better  pay  received.) 

In    Scotland,    where    the    bagpipes    skirl, 

And   Lauder   practices   his   burr, 
"lis  risky  now  to  take  a  whirl 

At   calling   coppers   aught   but   "Sir"; 
No  mercy  need  you  hope  to  win, 

No  whit  avails  each  frantic  plea 
Since  there's  been   mixed,    for  those  who    sin, 

Policing  and  theology. 

If,  on  some  alcoholic  burst, 

You  run  afoul  of  limb  of  law, 
A  battered   head   is  not  the  worst 

Of   all   the   troubles    that   you   draw, 
While    waiting   for   the   jail  ward   trip 

The  officer  says,    "Firstly,    friend," 
And,  having  you  upon  the'  hip, 

He  preaches  to  you  without   end. 

There's  only  one  hope  to  it  all 

That  can  be  glimpsed  from  this  far  shore: 
When  in  the  stately  justice  hall 

You  and  the  cop  thresh  matters  o'er, 
The  justice  may  dissolve  in   tears 

And  cry:      "What  ho!    loose  each  handcuff; 
With    such    long   preachments  in    his    ears 

This  man's  had  punishment  enough." 
— Arthur  Chapman,   in  New   York  Sun. 


On  a  $75,000  Copy  of  "Venus  and  Adonis." 
"Oh,    sweetest    Shakespeare,    Fancy's    child!" 

(I   quote  your  great  successor,    Milton) 
Didst  e'er  indulge  a  thought  more  wild, 

Even  the  one  "The  Tempest's"  built  on. 
Than    that    unnumbered    pounds,    the    kind    called 

sterling, 
Should   now  start   Venus   and  her  Adon  whirling! 

The  piece  was  just  a  jeu   d'esprit, 

At  any  rate,   that's  my  impression, 
To  titillate  the  vanity 

Of  Sir  John  Something  with  discretion; 
Yet  here  we  see  the  unconsidered  kickshaw, 
'Twixt*two  board  covers,  outrace   Rudyard's  'rick- 
shaw! 

One  pictures  the  sedate   surprise, 

Illumined  by  a  glint  of  laughter, 
A-twinkle  in  the  poet's  eyes 

At  hint  of  fortunes  bid — thereafter. 
For  their  creator,  Hamlet,  Lear,  Othello, 
Labored    in    vain    to    match    that    heap    of    yellow. 

Ah,  well!     As  runs  the  saw,  times  change, 
And  with  them  we  perforce  must  alter. 

And   yet   it  seemcth   passing  strange 

That  changing  Time  weaves  such  a  baiter: 

We  pay  what  price  for  typed  and  trivial  measures, 

But    can't    be    paid    to    view    his    living    treasuresl 
— Maurice   Morris,   in   New    York  Sun. 


Japanese  in  Bolivia. 

Japanese  interests  have  recently  acquired 
in  Bolivia  an  extensive  tract  of  ranch  land, 
some  ninety  miles  long  and  twenty  broad, 
in  the  southern  State  of  Tarijo. 

This  transaction  follows  rapidly  upon  the 
purchase  in  Northern  Peru  by  Japanese  of  a 
piece  of  territory  some  20,000  square  miles  in 
extent  (says  the  Far  East).  Japanese  capi- 
talists are  interested  in  Bolivia  in  other  ways 
than  agriculture,  for  the  Bolivian  Legation  in 
Tokyo  has  been  approached  in  connection  with 
the  lease  of  tin  mines  and  the  construction 
of  railways,  which  Japanese  are  prepared  both 
to  build  and  to  operate. 

Japan  probably  aims  at  several  things  in 
thus  investing  in  Bolivia  and  Peru.  She  wants 
rubber,  as  certain  of  her  plans  have  not  gone 
smoothly  in  the  Straits  Settlements.  She  also 
wants  wool  and  cotton.  As  labor  is  unobtain- 
able in  those  regions,  which  are  only  one- 
ninetieth  as  densely  populated  as  Japan,  plans 
doubtless  already  have  been  made  to  settle 
Japanese  laborers  on  the  tracts  acquired. 

Japan  would  then  have  three  colonies,  m 
widely  separated  parts  of  South  America — in 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil ;  in  Southern  Bolivia,  and  in 
Loreto  Province  in  Peru.  Besides  exporting 
to  these  colonies,  Japan  is  certain  to  build 
up  great  trading  connections  elsewhere 
throughout  South  America. 


The  foundation  and  endowment  of  a  chair 
for  the  study  of  American  history,  literature, 
and  institutions  is  a  feature  in  the  programme 
of  the  Anglo-American  Society  for  the  cele- 
bration next  year  of  the  sailing  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  three  hundred  years  ago.  Sir 
George  Watson  has  decided  to  make  the  re- 
turn of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  his  historic 
visit  across  the  Atlantic  the  occasion  for 
a  gift  of  $80,000  to  this  end. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of    San    Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.  James  Keeney  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  and  Dr. 
George  Boiling  Lee  of  New  York.  Dr.  Lee  is  the 
son  of  the  late  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  of  Virginia. 
The  marriage  will  take  place  after  Easter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kretzer  of  Maryland  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Helen  Kretzer,  and  Mr.  Fritz  KempfF,  son  of  Ad- 
miral Louis  KempfF,  U.  S.  N.,  retired.  The  mar- 
riage of  Miss_.Kretzer  and  Mr.  Kempff  will  be  sol- 
emnized within  a  few  weeks. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Lillie  Spreckels  Holbrook 
and  Dr.  Paul  Wegeforth  cf  San  Diego  took  place 
Monday  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D. 
Spreckels  in  San  Diego,  none  but  relatives  having 
attended  the  affair.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wegeforth  will 
reside  in  the  southern  city. 

Mrs.    Henry   Knowles  and    Miss   Jessie   Knowles 
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entertained  at  luncheon  Saturday  at  the  Fairmont 
in  compliment  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee.  Among 
their  guests  were  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Mrs.  Jack 
Okell,  Miss  Lorna  Williamson,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bliss,  Miss  Virginia  Smith,  Miss  Amanda  Mc- 
Near, Miss  Alice  Pratt,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker, 
Miss  Mary  Kennedy,  Miss  Juamta  Ghirardelli,  Miss 
Dorothy  Stone,  Miss  Claire  Knight,  Miss  Adele 
Chevalier,  Miss  Helen  Okell,  Miss  Evelyn  Poett, 
Miss  Louise  Howard,  Miss  Betty  Merrill,  Miss 
Gladys  Dredge,  Miss  Katherine  Maxwell,  Miss  Vere 
de  Vere  Adams,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Betty 
Schmieden,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Ellita 
Adams,  Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Sally  Long,  Miss 
Evelyn  Cunningham,  Miss  Mora  Macdonald,  Miss 
Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh, 
Miss  Sally  Havens,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Clark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Pike  entertained  at  dinner  a 
few  evening  ago  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William    McLaine   of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  entertained  at 
dinner  last  Wednesday  evening,  having  as  their 
guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs.  George  Taylor,  and  Mr. 
George  Leib. 

Mrs.  Butler  Breeden  gave  a  dinner  a  few  even- 
ings ago,  when  her  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  and 
Commander  William  Van  Antwerp. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday  at 
ner  home  on   Broadway. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday 
evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris  gave  a  dinner 
last  Monday  evening,  having  among  their  guests 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder  Bowers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Thompson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent,  Miss  Coralia 
Mejia,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Mr.  Andrew  Carrigan, 
Jr.,  and  Mr.  Marshall  Madison. 

Miss  Dorothea  Coon  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  dinner  and  theatre  party  given  Tuesday  evening 
by  her  fiance,  Mr.  Winkler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott  gave  a  dinner 
last  Monday  in  Burlingame,  complimenting  Mr. 
Russell   Wilson. 

Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin  gave  a  luncheon  a 
few  days  ago,  entertaining  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker, 
Mrs.  George  Bowles,  Mrs.  William  Roth,  Mrs. 
Leopold  Heebner,  Mrs.  George  Nickel,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Swinnerton,  Mrs.  Roy  Somers,  Mrs.  Maurice  Sul- 
livan, Mrs.  James  Lowe  Hall,  Mrs.  George  Ebright, 
and   Mrs.   William  Leib. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  gave  a  dinner  re 
cently  at  the  Bohemian  Club,  complimenting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mountforu  Wilson,  who  have  returned 
from  a  trip  through  the  Orient.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willard  Drown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hays  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mrs. 
William  Porter,  Mrs.  Butler  Breeden,  Miss  Maude 
Fay,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Mr.  Lansing  Mizner,  Mr 
Gordon  Armsby,  Mr.  Knox  Maddox,  Mr.  Douglas 
Alexander,  Captain  Ronald  Banon,  Mr.  Frank 
Hitchcock,  and  Admiral  Kerr. 

Mrs.  James  Flood  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Wednesday,  when  she  entertained  Mrs.  Ralston 
Page,  Mrs.  Hansom  Grubb,  Mrs.  William  Duncan, 
Mrs.  Charles  Buckingham,  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard, 
Miss  Louisiana  -Foster,  Miss  Christine  Donohoe, 
Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood.  Miss  Marie  Louise  Bald- 
win, Miss  Katharine  Donohoe,  Miss  Mauricia 
Mintzer,  Miss  Marion  Leigh  Mailliard,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth   Oyster. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Dodge  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 
day evening,  their  guests  having  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne,  and  Miss 
Pauline  Wheeler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  entertained  at 
dinner   Sunday   evening. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Magee  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee 
gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic 
Club.  Among  their  guests  were  Mrs.  William 
Magee,  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Magee,  Mrs.  Howard  Park,  Mrs.  Jack  Okell,  Mrs. 
Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Helen  Okell,  Miss  Eve- 
lyn Poett,  Miss  Jessie  Knowles,  Miss  Man'  Emma 
Flood,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Amanda 
McNear,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Claire  Knight, 
Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams,  Miss  Katherine  Max- 
well, Miss  Sally  Havens,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh, 
Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss 
Alice  Hanchett,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Anne 
Dibblee,  Miss  Louise  Howard,  Miss  Juanita  Ghirar- 
delli, Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Adele  Cheva- 
lier, Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Margaret  Madison, 
Miss  Mora  Macdonald,  Miss  Helen  Foster,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss 
Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss  Betty  Merrill,  Miss  Gertrude 
Clark,  Miss  Virginia  Smith,  Miss  Mary  Adams, 
and    Miss   Helen    St.    Goar. 

Miss  Jane  Flood  was  hostess  at  a  dinner-dance 
Friday  evening,  when  she  entertained  nearly  two 
hundred  members  of  the  younger  set  at  the  Fair- 
mont. Miss  Barbara  Donohoe  and  Miss  Mary 
Emma  Flood  were  the  guests  of  honor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hays  Smith  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday,   having  as  their  guests   Mr.    and    Mrs, 


Mark  this  mark  ! 
—it  is  a  symbol  of 
quality,  a  definite 
assurance  of  satis- 
faction. 


Sperry  Flour  Co. 


Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Thieriot,  Miss  Maude  Fay,  Mr.  Frank  Hitchcock 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Charles  Fay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Neville  gave  a  dinner  Thurs- 
day at  the  Burlingame  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Francis  McComas. 

Mr.  V.  H.  Van  der  Linden  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Palace  in  compliment  to  Mtss 
Dorothea  Coon  and  Mr.  Cornelius  Winkler.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mrs.  Constance  Lynch,  Miss  Au- 
gusta Foute,  Miss  Anita  Murray,  Mr.  Cosmo  Mor- 
gan, and  Mr.  Percy  Morgan. 

Miss  Claire  Knight  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Macdonald  and 
Miss  Mora  Macdonald.  The  guests  included  Miss 
Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Jessie 
Knowles,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Evelyn  Cun- 
ningham, Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Kennedy,  Miss  Evelyn  Poett,  Miss  Amanda 
McNear,  Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Doris 
Schmieden,  Miss  Ernestine  Adams,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bliss,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Madison. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Ford  and  Miss  Constance  Quimby 
of  New  York  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  tea 
given  last  Thursday  in  Ross  by  Mrs.  J.  K.  Armsby. 

Mrs.  Francis  Davis  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day in  honor  of  Mrs.  Frank  Deering. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atherton  Macondray  and  Miss 
Mary  Elena  Macondray  gave  a  theatre  and  supper 
party  Thursday  evening.  Those  who  attended  the 
affair  included  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss  Anne 
Dibblee,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood,  Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Mary  Julian 
Crocker,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Amanda  Mc- 
Near, Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss 
Aileen  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mr. 
Harris  Carrigan,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  Clinton 
Jones,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  William  Hen- 
drickson,  Mr.  Dean  Dillman,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs, 
Mr.  Leroy  Nickel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Dearborn  Clark,  Mr. 
Robert  Bowles,  Mr.  George  Montgomery,  and  Mr. 
Jerome    Kuhn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Heebner  gave  a  dinner 
last  Tuesday  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf  and  Coun- 
try dub,  entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Witter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  William  Roth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren 
Spieker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Sullivan.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daulton  Mann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rixhard  Hei- 
man,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Somers,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Bowles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  entertained  al 
dinner  last  Tuesday  evening,  their  guests  having 
been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Juli'in  Thorne,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waltei 
Filer,   and    Miss   Marion   Zeile. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Karmany  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  Porter  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon    Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Adolph  Ehrhorn  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  Wednesday  by  Mrs.  Leland 
Lathrop  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club.  In  the 
party  were  Mrs.  Temple  Bridgman,  Mrs.  Effingham 
Sutton,  Mrs.  Ward  Mailliard,  Miss  Marion  Leigh 
Mailliard,    and   Miss   Emelie  Tubbs. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Palmer  gave  a  dinner 
last  week  at  the  Fairmont,  having  among  their 
guests  Captain  and  Mrs.  Frank  Cheatham,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Chester  Shepard,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Hugo 
Osterhaus,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Reed,  Commander  and 
Mrs.  Wallace  Bertholf,  Mrs.  Maizie  Hammond, 
Mrs.  Egdar  Peixotto,  Captain  Price,  and  Mr.  James 
Langhorne. 

Miss  Evelyn  Barron  gave  a  dinner  a  few  even- 
ings ago  at  Del  Monte,  having  as  her  guests  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Gir- 
vin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Edward 
Barron,  and  Mr.   Eric  Pedley. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Vail  entertained  at  luncheon 
Thursday,  her  guests  having  included  Mrs.  Harry 
Stetson,  Miss  Evelyn  Poett,  Miss  McWilliams,  Misj 
Dorothea  Coon,   and  Miss  Helen  Foster. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Schwabacher  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


U.  S.  A. 


Constructive  Relief  Work. 

To  aid  in  placing  the  agriculturists  of  the 
French  war  zone  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  a 
campaign  is  being  carried  on  throughout  the 
state  by  the  California  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Devastated  France.  Miss 
Anne  Morgan,  vice-president  of  the  organiza- 
tion, has  recently  visited  California  and 
aroused  much  enthusiasm  for  this  absolutely 
constructive  work.  Committees  are  to  be 
formed  in  the  principal  cities  of  California 
and  the  film,  "The  Heritage  of  France,"  with 
Miss  Margaret  Eaglesfield  of  Indianapolis  as 
the  speaker,  will  be  shown  under  their  aus- 
pices in  the  near  future. 

The  executive  committee  of  San  Francisco 
consists  of  W.  H.  Crocker,  C.  T.  Crocker, 
John  S.  Drum,  Milton  Esberg.  Herbert  Fleish- 
hacker,  Herbert  Hoover,  William  F.  Hum- 
phrey, D.  C.  Jackling,  Jesse  Lilienthal,  Jr.,  C. 
C.  Moore,  Walter  S.  Martin,  Atholl  McBean, 
Thornwell  Mullally,  Henry  T.  Scott,  J.  O. 
Tobin,   Raphael  Weill. 

The  women's  committee  of  San  Francisco 
is  Miss  Mary  Ashe  Miller,  chairman  ;  Mrs.  D. 
C.  Jackling,  Mrs.  Sidney  Cloman,  Mrs.  Atholl 
McBean,  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs.  Henry 
Payot,  Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker,  Mrs.  Hunter 
Liggett,  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Jayne,  Mrs.  Alfred 
McLaughlin,  Mrs.  William  Ford  Nichols,  Mrs. 
Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Crocker,  Mrs  W. 
S.  Martin,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Hale.  Mrs.  J.  O.  Tobin, 
Mrs.  Sidney  Ehrmann,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Moore, 
Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs.  Genevieve 
Allen,  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering,  Mrs.  Paul  Ver- 
dier,  Mrs.  Mortimer  Fleishhacker,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam M.  Fitzhugh,  Mrs.  Milton  Esberg,  Miss 
Phelan.  Miss  Edith  Bull. 
-•»- 

David  Warfield  in  "The  Auctioneer"  is 
coming  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  the  neat 
future. 


THE  PALACE  HOTEL 

Announces  a  week  of 

"Music  of  Long  Ago" 

in  the 

ROSE  ROOM 

Jan.  19-24 

EVA  CLARK,  Soprano — Songs  youi  mother  loved. 

EDNA  MALONE.  Dume 
Dinca  of  your  grandmother'?  day. 

PALACE  HOTEL 

Management  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWAR1NG 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ■  t  CALIFORNIA 
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The 

St.  Francis 

One  of  the  world's  gTeat  hotels 

San  Francisco,  California 

Facing  Union  Square 

In  the  center  of  the  city's  life  and  color. 

THOS.  J.  COLEMAN,  Manager. 

The  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  was  held  January 
14,  1920,  at  1372  Jackson  Street.  The  fol- 
lowing were  elected  directors :  Honorary 
president,  Mrs.  M.  B.  McLellan ;  president, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Lowenthal ;  first  vice-president, 
Miss  F.  Lippitt;  second  vice-president,  Miss 
Helen  Gibbs;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  B.  M. 
Levinger  ;  corresponding  secretary  Mrs.  S.  R. 
Newbauer ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  L.  Strassburger ; 
Miss  Viginia  Gibbs,  Mrs.  William  Sherwood, 
Miss  Meta  Thompson,  Miss  M.  Wallis,  Mrs. 
Walter  Samson,  and  Mrs.  Myrtil  Cerf. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

A  characteristic  programme  of  melodic  mas- 
terpieces will  be  played  by  the  complete  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  January  25th,  in  the  Curran  The- 
atre as  the  seventh  concert  of  the  regular 
"Pop"  series. 

Debussy's  "Petite"  Suite  has  not  been  done 
before  at  these  concerts.  It  is  widely  known 
in  its  original  form  as  a  piano  composition 
for   four  hands. 

Louis  Persinger,  the  popular  concertmastei 
of  the  organization,  who  has  been  ill  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  will  be  found  in  his  accustomed 
chair  on  Sunday,  and  will  be  heard  in  the 
obligato  part  of  Wagner's  "Dreams." 

Further  offerings  are  Weber's  "Invitation 
to  the  Dance,"  Busch's  arrangement  of  "The 
Old  Folks  at  Home,"  Johann  Strauss'  whim- 
sical "Perpetuum  Mobile,"  and  the  always- 
liked  "Serenade,"  by  Moskowski,  which  is  pro- 
grammed  by  request. 

Schubert's  "March  Militaire"  will  open  the 
concert  and  Rimsky-Korsakow's  "Capriccio 
Espagnol"  will  brilliantly  close  it. 


Chicago  reviewers  made  much  over  the  tri- 
umph of  Margaret  Anglin  in  her  newest  suc- 
cess, "The  Woman  of  Bronze."  Ashtoo 
Stevens  said,  "A  sensational  performance  of 
a  sensational  play."  Amy  Leslie  said,  "Not 
for  many  years  has  any  actress  given  such  a 
dazzling  performance." 

|  Next  Time  j 

|  — have  tea  j 

I  at  | 

|  Hotel  Whitcomb  | 

g  Civic  Center  5 

M  Every  afternoon,  delicious  tea  is  served  in  = 
g  the  Sun  Lounge.  After  shopping,  or  mati-  g 
jg   nee,  drop  in — you'll  enjoy  it  immensely.    M 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  and  Miss  Josephine 
Grant  returned   Sunday  from  New   York. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore  arrived  Monday  from 
Pebble  Beach,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Mrs. 
Robert  Bray  since  concluding  her  sojourn  in  Santa 
Barbara  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaime. 

Mr.  Frank  Hitchcock  of  New  York  has  been 
spending  a  few  days  in  San  Francisco.  He  is  at 
the  Pacific  Union  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  have  returned  to 
the  Fairmont  from  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Isabel  Jennings  has  returned  to  Woodside, 
after  a  weeks  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan. 

Mrs.  Charles  Mcintosh  Keeney  is  visiting  Mrs. 
Chamberlin  in  Burlingame. 

Admiral  Louis  Kempff  and  Miss  Cornelia  KempfT 
will  leave  within  a  few  days  for  Santa  Barbara, 
where  they  have  purchased  a  house. 

Mrs.  Charles  Tuttle  has  returned  to  Colusa,  after 
a  short  visit  in   San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  WhittslI,  Jr.,  will  return 
the  first  of  the  week  from  their  wedding  trip, 
which  has  been  spent  in  Southern  California. 
They  will  reside  in  one  of  the  Whittell  apartments 
on    California    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson,  Mrs.  A.  P. 
MacQuistan,  Miss  Evelyn  Cunningham,  and  Mr 
Albert  Castle  have  returned  from  a  trip  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Thompson  have  gone  to 
New  York  to  visit   Mr.    and   Mrs.    Charles  Norris. 

Miss  Evelyn  Waller  will  arrive  from  New  York 
Monday  to  spend  several  weeks  with  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Paul   Fagan. 

Mr.  Lawrence  McCreery  has  returned  to  San 
Mateo  from  New  York. 

Captain  Robert  McDonald,  who  has  been  visiting 


FOR  SALE 

Beautiful  home  at  a  sacrifice 
on  the  north  side  of  Pacific 
Avenue  with  unobstructed 
marine  view,  14  rooms,  4 
baths,  and  every  modern  con- 
venience. Lot  70x140.  Ga- 
rage for  two  automobiles. 

WOLF  &  COMPANY 

REAL  ESTATE  INSURANCE 

34  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


WILSON  BEAUTY  PARLORS 

SCALP  AND  FACIAL  TREATMENTS 

(Electricity  Used) 

SHAMPOOING  and  MANICURING 

LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN 

246  POWELL  ST.,  Suite  404 
Phone  Douglas  5788  San  Francisco 


ANGLO  DANISH  INSTITUTE 

Electric  Light  Cabinet  Baths 
and  Salt  Glows 

Swedish  and  Vibratory  Massage 

Therapeutic  Light  Rays  for  Lumbago 

and  Rheumatic  Conditions 
We  call  at  your  hotel  or  residence  if  requested 

68  POST  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  Kearny  4287 


General  and  Mrs.  McDonald  at  Alcatraz,  will  leave 
for  bis  Eastern  station  the  middle  of  next  week. 

Mr.  Charles  Boericke,  who  has  been  abroad  for 
several  months,  will  return  next  week  to  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  Charles  Felton  has  arrived  from  Redlands, 
where  she  has  been  wintering,  to  visit  Mrs.  Smcd- 
berg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ford  sailed  Monday  for 
New  Zealand,  where  they  will  reside  for  the  next 
three  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Baker  arrived  Monday 
in  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  have  taken  a  house 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter  season.  They  will  re- 
turn to  Washington  in  May. 

Miss  Constance  Quimby  of  New  York  is  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J,  K.  Armsby  in  Ross. 

Mrs.  Francis  McComas  has  returned  to  Mon- 
terey, after  a  brief  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Neville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Heebner  of  New  York 
left  last  Wednesday  for  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mrs.  Ralston  Page  has  gone  to  Colon  to  remain 
until  the  summer  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
WillarA-  Otis. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Horn  returned  Sunday 
from  a  trip  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bothin  have  returned  to 
Montecito,  after  a  brief  visit  in  town. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Miss  Arabella  Schwann, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin  have  returned  to  San 
Mateo  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Warren  Smith,  the  fiance  of  Miss  Frederika 
Otis,   will   arrive  next  week  from  Guatemala. 

Miss  Ysabel  Chase  has  gone  to  Palm  Beach  from 
New  York  to  visit  her  uncle,  Mr.  Addison  Mizner. 
Miss  Chase  will  return  next  month  to  California. 
Mrs.  Edward  Barron  and  Miss  Evelyn  Barron 
have  returned  to  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Blanca  Dohrmann  Paulsen  left  on  last 
Tuesday  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  will  spend 
the  next  two  months. 

Palace  Hotel  arrivals  include  Mr.  B.  C.  McClure, 
Mr.  L.  R.  Hoff ,  New  York ;  Mr.  George  B. 
Thatcher,  Reno;  Mr.  E.  W.  King,  Bakersfield;  Mr. 
E.  B.  Deming,  Bellingham,  Washington;  Mr.  C. 
H.  Curtis,  Fort  Bragg;  Mr.  F.  H.  Gilman,  Seattle; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Powell,  Mr.  F.  G.  Coburn,  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Roland  Bishop,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  William  Woodburn,  Reno;  Mr.  A.  W.  Heaven- 
ridge,  Madera;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Young,  Okla- 
homa City;  Mr.  A.  H.  Burrell,  Portland,  Oregon; 
Mr.  O.  P.  Fuller,  Mr.  J.  F.  Baker,  Los  Angeles. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  are 
Colonel  M.  E.  Willoughby,  India;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Northup  R.  Holmes,  Troy,  New  York;  Mr.  Charles 
Boettcher,  Denver;  Mr.  T.  B.  Sawyer,  Bakers- 
field;  Mr.  Sidney  A.  Eisenman,  Mr.  Stanley  Sin- 
ton,  Boston;  Mr.  Clarence  De  Witt,  New  York; 
General  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Sherrill  and  family, 
Orient;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Skinner,  Portland, 
Oregon;  Judge  Marion  De  Vries,  Washington,  D. 
C;  Mr.  John  T.  Lund,  Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe 
Korrick,  Phcenix;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Danaher, 
Detroit;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Aldrich,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  Hotel  Whitcoml. 
recently  were  Mr.  Herbert  Ward,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Nelson,  Sacramento;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Curtis,  Jackson,  Tennessee;  Mr.  B. 
Kauffman,  Fresno;  Mr.  William  S.  Roberts,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whiticker,  Java; 
Mr.  Henry  Hickman,  Sebastapol;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  Hueber,  Batavia;  Mr.  Harry  F.  Heard,  Detroit; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Cooper,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Wet,  Saskatchewan,  Canada;  Mr 
D.  A.  Bradshaw,  New  York;  Mr.  Roy  A.  Legge, 
San  Diego;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Stayner,  Salt  Lake 
City. 


An  Old  Tavern. 
Abandoned,  dilapidated,  and  rapidly  falling 
into  decay,  Clement's  Hotel  at  West  Gorham 
has  been  razed  and  the  valuable  lumber 
carted  off  by  the  purchaser,  Arthur  Richard- 
son, to  Gorham.  No  more  will  the  weather- 
beaten  gray  structure,  its  windows  rattling  in 
the  wind  and  with  much  glass  missing,  two  of 
its  great  pillars  leaning  against  the  front  wall 
and  the  two  remaining  but  partially  support- 
ing the  sagging  porch,  be  a  familiar  object  to 
residents  accustomed  to  travel  the  road  fre- 
quently or  a  structure  to  cause  more  than  or- 
dinary curiosity  in  the  stranger  tourist.  Its 
hospitable  interior  was  appreciated  by  the 
traveling  public  nearly  100  years,  and  it  with- 
stood the  ravages  of  time  and  the  elements 
more  than  100  years.  Wreckers  found  its  tim- 
bers solid,  wide  boards  of  pumpkin  pine  sound 
and  dry  as  a  nut,  and  the  interior  finish  of  a 
quality  difficult  to  duplicate  in  these  later 
days.  It  was  a  grand  old-time  hotel,  the  sort 
that  is  not  often  found  intact  in  Maine,  and 
the  interior  of  that  house  was  unchanged  the 
last  fifty-odd  years  it  stood.  There  was  an- 
other hotel  at  the  Corner,  long  since  destroyed 
by  fire ;  three  prospered  at  one  time  at 
Standish  Corner,  now  used  by  transients  and 
one  standing  still  is  a  private  residence.  The 
Chadbourne  house,  which  was  on  another 
stage  route  at  the  foot  of  Sebago .  Lake, 
burned  late  last  fall.  Here  and  there  in  the 
back  towns  may  be  seen  a  rambling  struc- 
ture, spacious,  old,  and  gray,  that  was  a  hotel 
before  the  railroad  ended  the  stagecoach 
method  of  locomotion.  They  are  few,  and 
yearly  one  by  one  they  fall,  are  burned  or  torn 
down.  Clement's  Hotel  at  West  Gorham  is  a 
sample.  It  will  be  missed  (says  the  Lewiston 
Journal)  because  it  was  a  strong  connecting 
link  between  the  past  and  the  present,  so 
rapidly  diverging  in  form  and  tradition. 

— »■ 

Mrs.  Bacon — This  paper  says  that  Kansas 
this  year  will  reap  four  crops  of  alfalfa.  Mr. 
Bacon — I  shouldn't  be  surprised.  Mrs.  Bacon 
— But  what  is  alfalfa  ?  Mr.  Bacon — Why,  al- 
falfa is — why,  it's  a — well,  it's  a  sort  of  a 
breakfast   food   for   cows. — Kansas   City   Star. 


LONDON-TO-PARIS  AIRWAY. 

Air  passenger  service  between  London  and 
Paris  is  now,  if  not  a  common,  at  least  a 
regular  thing.  Here  is  what  is  said  by  a 
writer  in  the  Daily  Mail  of  London  about  this 
method  of  travel  as  compared  with  the  more 
usual  method  by  train  and  boat: 

"You  have  heard  of  the  speed  of  the  air 
express ;  but  I  scarcely  think  you,  or  I,  or 
any  one  realizes  how  this  new  travel  will 
give  us  a  comfort,  a  simplification,  a  saving 
of  irritation  and  delay,  which  are  unprocur- 
able in  any  other  way.  Flying  is  not  only 
the  fastest  form  of  travel,  but  also  the  easiest. 

"Take,  for  example,  a  journey  to  Paris  by 
boat  and  train.  You  get  to  Victoria  in  time 
to  catch,  say,  the  8:45  a.  m.  Then,  after  the 
usual  formalities  and  the  securing  of  a  seat, 
you  settle  down  to  a  long  and  fatiguing  day. 
First  you  have  the  journey  to  the  coast,  then 
the  ordeal  of  the  Channel  trip.  Then  there  is 
the  scramble  for  a  seat  in  the  Paris  train, 
followed  by  more  hours  of  travel  before — 
say  at  about  7  in  the  evening — you  arrive  in 
Paris,  and  'taxi'  to  your  hotel,  tired  out. 

"Now,  take  the  'airway.'  Suppose  you  find, 
today,  you  must  make  an  urgent  journey  to 
Paris  tomorrow.  You  ring  up  and  book  a  seat 
in  the  air  express,  mentioning  which  hotel 
you  are  staying  at.  Next  morning,  at  10  :30 
a.  m.,  a  motor-car  calls  for  you  and  takes 
you  to  Hounslow  aerodrome ;  and,  after  cus- 
toms formalities,  you  are  in  the  air  at  12:30 
p.  m.  Your  aerial  journey  from  Hounslow  to 
Le  Bourget  takes  only  two  and  a  quarter 
hours,  and  you  look  down  complacently  on  the 
Channel  from  a  height  of  several  thousand 
feet.     All  its  terrors  are  gone. 

"You  alight  at  Le  Bourget  at  2 :45  p.  m. 
and  pass  the  customs,  after  which  another 
motor-car  takes  you  to  your  hotel  in  Paris — 
the  journey  from  door  to  door  having  occupied 
just  over  five  hours,  as  compared  with  at  least 
ten  by  land  and  sea. 

"You  have  one  vehicle  for  the  whole  air 
journty,  and  one  ticket  only,  instead  of  a 
bookful,  while  there  are  no  ticket  inspectors 
yet  on  the  air  express.  They  would  weigh 
too  much. 

"Your  fare  by  air,  including  motor-car 
transport,  is  20  guineas  ;  while  the  first-class 
rail  and  boat  fare,  including  the  Pullman 
charge,  is  £3  13s.  8d.,  apart  from  the  inci- 
dentals you  spend  during  your  day  of  travel. 

"One  may  assume  you  have  a  difference  of 
£17  between  land  fare  and  air  fare;  and, 
apart  from  any  question  of  convenience,  I  think 
business  men  whose  time  is  money  will  agree 
that  if  they  save  four  and  three-quarters  hours 
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at  an  extra  cost  of  only  £3  lis.  7d.  an  hour, 
then  express  aerial  travel  may  be  described, 
not  as  an  extravagance,  but  as  a  business  in- 
vestment." 


Commercially  speaking,  the  human  body  is 
worth  about  $8,  and  the  calculation  is  not  dif- 
ficult. The  human  body,  it  is  figured,  in- 
cluding skin,  bones,  flesh,  nerves,  blood,  fat, 
and  cartilage,  is  reducible  by  analysis  to  iron, 
salt,  sugar,  lime,  phosphorus,  magnesia,  albu- 
men, fatty  substances,  and  residue  that  can 
be  used.  If  this  body  weighs  150  pounds,  an 
average  weight,  there  would  be  enough  by- 
products to  make  an  ordinary  iron  nail, 
enough  salt  to  fill  a  table  saltcellar,  enough 
sugar  to  fill  a  small  sugar-bowl,  enough  lime 
to  whitewash  a  chicken  coop,  enough  phos- 
phorus to  make  a  dozen  matches,  enough  mag- 
nesia to  afford  one  dose,  medicinally  speaking. 
The  albumenoids  obtained  could  be  used  by  a 
tricky  baker  to  replace  the  whites  of  a  hun- 
dred eggs  and  there  would  be  enough  fat  to 
fill  a  ten-pound  pot.  Eight  dollars,  then,  is 
man's  real  worth  to  commerce,  and  there  are 
many  undersized  and  ill-nourished  persons 
who  would  fall  far  short  of  the  mark. 


The  Little  Gray  Book 

Another  Wonderful  "Whimsical 
Three"  Story  by 

E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

In  which  Van  Clarence  and  Lady  Felicia 
have  an  adventure  with  two  masked  in- 
truders, and  the  memoirs  of  an  Ambas- 
sador, will  be  published  complete  in 
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Charity  Collector — Have  you  any  particular 
use  for  your  old  clothes?  Surly  Citizen — 
Sure,  I'm  wearing  them. — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

"I  can  remember  when  people  thought  the 
telephone  was  something  impossible."  "Well," 
observed  Miss  Cayenne,  "ours  is." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

Wife — Do  you  expect  to  get  to  heaven  by 
hanging  on  to  my  skirts?  Hub — No;  but  I 
might  by  showing  St.  Peter  the  bills  for 
them. — Boston    Transcript. 

"Do  they  take  children  in  this  apartment 
house?"  "They  must.  Some  of  the  rooms 
aren't  large  enough  to  accommodate  anybody 
.but  a  child." — Washington  Star, 

"That  woman  plays  out  of  the  wrong  hand 
all  the  time,  and  doesn't  know  how  to  keep 
score."  "You  talk  as  if  she  were  the  first 
woman  you  had  ever  played  bridge  with." — 
Life. 

"Well,  Silas,  I  hear  you  got  married  re- 
cently. Where  did  you  go  for  your  honey- 
moon?" "We  went  down  to  the  village  an' 
seen  a  movin'  pitcher "  o'  Coney  Island."- — ■ 
Judge. 

"You  honor,  I  admit  I  was  exceeding  the 
speed  limit,  but  I  had  an  appointment  with 
my  husband  and  I  didn't  want  to  keep  him 
waiting."  "Madam,  the  case  is  dismissed." — 
Judge. 

The  most  consoling  thing  about  going  to 
the  movies  is  seeing  so  many  women  in  the 
pictures  opening  their  mouths  and  not  saying 
a  word  you  can  hear. — Jacksonville  Times- 
Union. 

Victor — I  am  now  convinced  that  the  use 
of  liquor  shortened  my  days.  Alfred — What ! 
Turned  prohibitionist?  Victor — No;  but  the 
days  seem  about  sixty-seven  hours  long  now. 
— Judge. 

*'I  want  to  get  something  for  my  husband. 
He's  a  golf  player."  "Why  not  get  him  a  new 
club  ?"  suggested  the  clerk.  "Dear  me,  no. 
He  belongs  to  three  clubs  already." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

"I  believe  in  calling  a  spade  a  spade."  "I 
believe  it  is  the  best  policy,  myself.  I  once 
tried  to  pass  one  off  for  a  club.  That's  how 
I  got  these  two  fingers  shot  off." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

"Be  my  wife  and  you  will  make  a  new  man 
of  me."     "Yes,  and  as  soon  as  you'd  become 
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a  new  man  you  would  probably  think  you 
were  good  enough  for  some  other  woman." 
— Boston    Transcript. 

She — Is  it  true  that  liquor  will  continue  to 
be  made  surreptitiously  ?  He — My  dear, 
that's   all   moonshine. — Baltimore  American. 

"How  was  it  that  Miss  Carol,  with  that 
fine  singing  voice  of  hers  couldn't  get  into 
musical  comedy  ?"  "I  guess  the  managers 
thought  it  would  set  too  bad  a  precedent." — 
Baltimore   American. 

"Oh,  dear,  I'm  bothered  to  death."  "Over 
what?"  "Two  men  want  to  marry  me  and  I 
can't  tell  which  to  accept."  "I'd  take  the  one 
I   loved   the  best."     "Why,   that   is  a   unique 


idea.  It  never  occurred  to  me.  Til  think  it 
over  along  those  lines." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"Did  you  feel  at  home?"  "Yes;  the  hostess 
met  me  in  the  hall,  mistook  me  for  her  hus- 
band coming  in  late  and  gave  me  a  lecture. 
It  was  just  like  home." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"What  has  become  of  the  man  who  used  to 
beat  the  big  bass  drum?"  asked  the  returning 
citizen.  "He  left  us  more  than  a  year  ago," 
was  the  answer.  "Good  man,  wasn't  he  ?" 
"Sure !  But  he  got  so  fat  that  when  he 
marched  he  couldn't  hit  the  drum  in  the 
middle." — Life. 
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Drifting. 

It  is  now  fifteen  months  since  Mr.  Wilson  started  on 
his  first  trip  to  Europe.  From  that  time  until  last  Sep- 
tember, when  he  was  brought  home  from  his  Western 
tour  mysteriously  and  desperately  sick,  his  whole  in- 
terest and  attention  was  practically  given  to  matters 
dissociated  from  the  ordinary  considerations  and  activi- 
ties of  domestic  administration.  In  a  message  to  Con- 
gress while  still  in  France  the  President  declared  his 
inability  to  discuss  matters  of  current  importance  be- 
cause of  his  detachment  from  sources  of  information. 
Now  for  four  full  months  Mr.  Wilson  has  further 
been  out  of  touch  with  affairs  through  a  state  of 
health  day  by  day  vouched  for  by  an  affectionate  do- 
mestic circle  as  "improving,"  but  not  yet  sufficiently 
improved  to  enable  him  to  confer  with  his  associates 
in  the  government  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  While  now  and  again  there  appear 
evidences  of  a  restraining  attention  to  particular  mat- 
ters, there  is  nothing  of  the  spirit  and  energy  which 
should  animate  the  administrative  head  of  a  great  coun- 
try, especially  at  a  time  when  great  events  crowd  upon 
each  other,  demanding  careful  study  and  prompt  de- 
cision. Naturally  and  inevitably  there  is  delay,  uncer- 
tainty, confusion  at  a  hundred  points  of  governmental 
responsibility.  The  long-pending  peace  treaty  is  in  its 
present  shape  because  presumably  the  President  is  un- 
able to  give  it  the  consideration  in  conference  with  the 
coordinate  treaty-making  power  that  the  subject  de- 
mands. Mexico  is  as  distressing  a  problem  as  ever.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Lansing  attempted  a  little  while  back  to 
meet  current  developments  there,  only  to  have  his  well- 


meant  efforts  checked  by  a  hand  too  weak  for  action 
itself  and  unwilling  to  allow  another  to  act.  Suddenly 
and  without  warning  we  are  scuttling  out  of  Siberia 
under  the  necessity — in  the  absence  of  any  authoritative 
policy — of  abandoning  the  eastern  half  of  that  countrj 
to  the  Japanese  or  to  the  Bosheviks.  In  effect  the  de- 
cision is  in  favor  of  the  Japanese,  though  nobody  knows 
just  why  we  went  in  or  why  we  are  pulling  out.  Mr. 
Hoover,  Secretary  Glass,  and  others  have  given  to  Con- 
gress varying  and  conflicting  suggestions  as  to  what 
we  should  do  in  Europe ;  but  so  out  of  harmony  are  the 
various  proposals  that  Congress  is  perplexed  and  knows 
not  what  to  do.  Most  of  the  executive  departments  are 
engrossed  in  presidential  politics  to  the  neglect  of  every- 
thing else.  Everywhere  there  is  uncertainty,  drift. 
The  sick  man  of  the  White  House  at  the  end  of  four- 
months  continues  as  profound  a  mystery  as  on  the  first 
day  of  his  return  from  the  West.  The  laissez  faire 
regency  of  Edith  Boiling  Gait  Wilson  and  Joseph 
Patrick  Tumulty  continues. 


Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Presidency. 

With  respect  to  Herbert  Hoover,  regarded  as  a  presi- 
dential possibility,  the  Argonaut  finds  itself  in  a  tenta- 
tive state  of  mind.  Much  may  be  said  for  Mr.  Hoover. 
His  personal  character  is  above  question.  His  powers 
of  mind  are  large  and  finely  disciplined.  He  has  the 
scientific  as  distinct  from  the  political  method  of  think- 
ing. He  comes  promptly  to  definite  judgments,  and  in 
his  administrative  activities  he  ignores  other  than  essen- 
tial considerations.  He  is  a  man  of  the  people,  but  not 
in  the  sense  that  he  is  an  unctuous  palaverer  and  a  cheap 
flatterer  of  the  moods  and  whims  of  the  day.  Rather 
in  the  true  sense  of  having  sprung  from  plain  stock, 
of  having  sustained  the  sympathies  of  plain  associa- 
tions, of  a  career  beginning  in  simple  conditions 
through  which  he  has  advanced  to  a  unique  but  poised 
eminence.  Individually  Mr.  Hoover  has  nothing  to 
gain  from  public  office,  even  from  the  presidency,  since 
at  the  point  of  established  position  he  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  world's  gallery  of  fame.  In  truth  he 
stands  rather  to  lose  than  to  gain  under  the  tests  of 
high  administrative  responsibility. 

There  is  a  certain  fascination  in  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Hoover  in  the  presidential  office  in  that  he  stands  dis- 
tinctly apart  from  the  ordinary  run  of  politicians.  The 
country  is  tired  of  the  many  evils  and  abuses  of  politics 
as  in  recent  years  carried  to  costly  and  demoralizing 
excesses.  The  public  turns  with  a  grateful  sense  of 
relief  toward  a  man  whose  ideas  and  whose  practice 
relate  to  actualities  rather  than  to  formula;  founded  in 
rhetorical  rhythm  or  in  sentimental  devotion  to  theories 
of  uplift.  It  finds  a  certain  satisfaction  in  thinking  of 
a  man  whose  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  is  world  wide 
and  whose  mental  horizon  is  not  limited  to  more  or  less 
petty  domestic  interests  and  to  considerations  founded 
in  the  everlasting  scramble  for  votes.  In  the  view  of 
many  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  presidential  office  would  tend 
to  restore  that  happy  condition,  long  in  the  background, 
when  the  mind  of  statecraft  busied  itself  with  the  public 
welfare  in  contempt  of  the  interests — and  of  the  triviali- 
ties— of  partisan  politics. 


There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hoover 
has  the  qualities  of  a  vote-getter.  He  is  at  once 
the  most  widely  advertised  and  the  best  advertised 
American  of  the  day.  His  proved  honesty  of  mind 
and  conduct,  his  personal  disinterestedness  illustrated 
by  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  his  simplicity 
and  contempt  of  splurge — all  this  stands  vastly  to  his 
popular  credit.  Self-made  man  that  he  is,  he  apparently 
has  nothing  of  the  vice  characteristic  of  the  self-made 
man  who,  as  it  has  shrewdly  been  observed,  too  fre- 
quently worships  his  maker.  As  a  candidate  he  would 
unquestionably  rally  a  widespread  sentiment  for  indi- 
vidual worthiness;  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  he 


would  be  supported  enthusiastically  by  the  feminine  ele- 
ment in  our  voting  population,  which  intuitively  loves  a 
hero  and  which  reflects  emotionally  upon  his  achieve- 
ments in  Belgium  and  other  fields  of  human  suffering. 


Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  shield :  Hap- 
pily there  is  nothing  upon  it  tending  to  diminish  respect 
for  Mr.  Hoover.  Ours  is  a  government  of  parties.  Un- 
der the  party  system  there  are  abuses  which  all  thinking 
men  and  women  deplore.  None  the  less  there  is  in 
party  government  a  kind  of  force — even  a  quality  of 
virtue — which  may  not  be  sustained  by  government 
under  the  hand  of  a  man  standing  apart  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  party.  The  alternative  of  party  government 
is  personal  government;  and  personal  government  in- 
evitably tends  to  abuses,  among  them  destruction  of  the 
capability  of  the  people  for  self-government.  Let  it 
be  admitted  that  no  form  of  government  so  tends  to 
the  immediate  welfare  of  a  people  as  a  benevolent 
autocracy,  and  it  still  remains  that  nothing  so  cer- 
tainly yields  demoralization  and  ultimate  political  in- 
capacity as  dependence  upon  the  will  and  the  virtue 
of  a  single  man.  Witness  the  case  of  Germany.  Should 
we  abandon  party  government,  with  all  its  deficiencies, 
and  accept  in  its  place  personal  government,  it  would 
nullify,  at  least  for  the  time — possibly  for  all  time — that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  which  has  been 
the  ideal  of  the  republic  from  its  foundation  and  which 
was  the  prayer  and  the  hope  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


We  think  it  may  be  assumed  with  assurance  that  no 
man  may  be  successful  in  the  presidential  office  without 
the  backing  of  a  definitely  purposed  and  vital  political 
organization.  Parties  have  their  abuses,  but  likewise 
they  have  their  positive  uses.  One  of  their  uses  is  to 
give  to  the  administrative  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  and  out  of  Congress,  the  support  of  asso- 
ciation, counsel,  cooperation — this  with  a  steady  re- 
minder of  party  responsibility.  The  burden  of  the  presi- 
dency is  great;  it  is  so  great  that  no  man  may  bear  it 
alone  without  breaking  down  under  it.  It  follows  that 
no  man  who  stands  aloof  from  and  above  party,  no  man 
not  so  definitely  allied  with  party  as  to  command  the 
support  it  may  give  or  withhold,  can  hope  to  answer 
fairly  the  multifarious  duties  and  meet  fairly  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  that  high  office.  For  all  its  defects, 
party  cooperation  to  a  man  under  executive  responsi- 
bility is  both  a  shield  and  an  anchor. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Hoover — and  the  Argo- 
naut makes  no  secret  its  regard  for  him — we  should 
think  better  of  the  man  if  in  the  present  situation  he 
should  make  his  candidacy  frankly  an  open  one  rather 
than  a  veiled  one.  We  should  think  the  better  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  we  should  feel  more  confidence  on  the  score  of 
his  presidential  calibre,  if  instead  of  mystifying  the 
country  as  to  his  political  affiliations  he  should  frankly 
declare  where  and  with  whom  his  judgments  and  sym- 
pathies lie.  As  a  candidate  for  the  presidency — and  the 
outgivings  of  his  friend  Mr.  Barnes  put  that  fact 
beyond  question — he  ought  to  say  where  he  stands  in 
respect  of  matters  and  subjects  upon  which  men  hold 
differing  views.  In  brief  he  ought  to  declare  to  what 
association  of  political  thought  he  belongs. 


Assuming  Mr.  Barnes  in  his  New  York  address  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  have  spoken  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hoover,  we 
think  there  is  a  lack  of  dignity,  in  truth  a  lack  of  pro- 
priety, in  the  implied  threat  that  if  the  party  with  which 
he  is  assumed  to  be  in  sympathy  shall  not  please  him  by 
its  declarations  and  its  candidates,  he  may  be  induced 
to  become  the  candidate  of  another  party.  There  was 
in  Mr.  Barnes'  declaration  to  this  effect  that  which 
gives  pause  to  enthusiasm  in  Mr.  Hoover's  !  No 

man  has  the  right  in  political  morals  or 
ners  to  set  himself  up  as  one  who  must  I  :i\  and 

obeyed.     Any   man   acquainted   with   the 
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spirit  of  our  country,  familiar  with  the  tendencies  of 
parties,  should  know  and  must  know  that  a  radical  flop 
in  resentment  and  rebellion  out  of  one  party  and  into 
another  is  neither  intellectually  nor  morally  legitimate 
and  worthy.  As  we  have  already  said,  Mr.  Hoover  as 
a  candidate  ought  to  say  where  he  stands  and  he  ought 
to  stand  there  so  firmly  as  not  to  leave  himself  open  to 
draft  in  protest  and  opposition  by  another  party. 


Something  may  be  overlooked  in  the  record  of  a  man 
whose  mind  in  recent  years  has  dwelt  more  immediately 
and  sympathetically  upon  the  affairs  of  Europe  than 
upon  conditions  in  his  own  country.  And  in  frankness 
it  must  be  said  that  something  remains  to  be  forgiven 
for  Mr.  Hoover's  quite  unnecessary  seconding  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  appeal  in  November,  1918,  for  the  election 
of  a  partisan  Congress.  Surely  Mr.  Hoover  must  have 
had  knowledge  of  the  grave  faults  of  Mr.  Wilson's  ad- 
ministration— of  its  inclination  to  shirk  a  moral  duty  in 
the  matter  of  entering  the  European  war.  of  its  false 
appeal  under  the  slogan  "Kept  us  out  of  war,"  of  its 
calculated  failure  to  prepare  for  war  when  war  was 
inevitable,  of  its  crude  partisanship,  of  its  favoritisms, 
its  extravagances,  its  wastes.  And  knowing  all  this.  Mr. 
Hoover  should  have  known  that  the  appeal  of  Mr. 
Wilson  for  a  partisan  Congress  was  a  gross  impropriety 
and  that  there  was  involved  in  it  a  measure  of  moral 
turpitude.  Something,  we  repeat,  must  be  forgiven  Mr. 
Hoover  on  the  score  of  this  unfortunate  appeal.  But. 
again  we  repeat,  something  must  be  conceded  to  a  man 
whose  eyes  were  more  intently  fixed  upon  the  crisis  in 
Europe — upon  the  horrors  and  suffering  of  that  broken 
world — than  upon  the  conditions  of  his  own  country. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  today  the  most  widely  considered,  and. 
we  think,  likely  nominee  for  the  presidency.  In  can- 
dor it  must  be  said  that  intellectually,  morally,  and  by 
demonstrated  character  he  stands  above  most  of  the 
names  before  the  country.  But  if  we  are  to  make  Mr. 
Hoover  President  we  should  have  more  than  a  pre- 
sumptive theory  of  his  political  views  and  we  should 
know  definitely  under  what  flag  he  marches. 


On  the  part  of  many  Californians  there  is  a  cer- 
tain— and  quite  natural — sentiment  for  Mr.  Hoover 
due  to  his  residence  here,  to  his  service  in  behalf  of 
Stanford  University,  and  to  his  obvious  affection 
for  California.  Regarded  as  a  favorite  son,  we  think 
it  within  bounds  to  say  that  in  a  public  show  of  hands 
he  would  win  the  day  even  as  against  our  profes- 
sional favorite  son,  our  unctuous,  declamatory,  and 
defamatory  Don  Furioso,  Hiram  the  Hard  Hitter. 
None  the  less  the  favorite  son  idea  in  politics  is  a  false 
and  mischievous  plea.  The  vital  consideration  in  re- 
spect of  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  or  for  any  other 
office,  is  not  where  the  man  was  born,  not  the  particular 
neck  of  the  woods  in  which  he  may  happen  to  live. 
Rather  it  is  as  to  his  character,  his  capabilities, 
his  beliefs,  his  propensities  under  responsibility.  We 
have  a  certain  pride,  and  a  very  natural  and  proper 
pride,  that  Mr.  Hoover  found  the  inspirations  of  his 
life  in  California,  that  he  holds  California  in  sus- 
tained affection,  that  he  has  established  his  home  here. 
But  the  considerations  which  should  govern  in  choice 
of  a  presidential  candidate — Mr.  Hoover  or  anybody 
else — lie  apart  from  and  above  these  trivial  and  inci- 
dental circumstances.  No  thoughtful  and  patriotic  man 
cares  seriously  where  a  presidential  candidate  hails 
from  as  against  the  weightier  considerations  of  char- 
acter, capacity,  and  general  fitness. 


Admiral  Sims'  Disclosures. 
Admiral  Sims'  outspoken  discussion  of  the  course 
of  the  Navy  Department  during  the  war  does  not  make 
pleasant  reading.  It  comes,  too,  as  a  shock  to  the  coun- 
try, which  has  been  press-agented  and  otherwise  coddled 
into  belief  that  the  navy  made  a  worthy,  even  an  ex- 
traordinary record. 

The  navy  is  in  a  sense  a  thing  apart.     Its  activities 
are  in  a  sphere  removed  from  conditions  familiar  to 
the  average  citizen,  indeed  to  all  excepting  those  with 
special  and  technical  knowledge.    Naval  officers,  having 
special  opportunities  of  observation,  have  of  course  un- 
derstood  .11  along  that  there  w-as  much  more  of  fiction 
than   of   fact   in   the  roseate   outgivings   of   Secretary 
Is.     But  their  mouths  have  been  sealed  by  strict 
j    ictly  enforced — as  was  observed  last  summer 
-  i-    Daniels  forbade  Admiral  Rodman  to  speak 
Diego  even  in  mild   exposition  of  conditions, 
le    temerity   of   a   man   who   through   his   dis- 


tinguished service  in  command  of  our  forces  in  Eu- 
ropean waters  has  so  established  his  repute  as  to  make 
him  independent  of  official  restraint  could  have  done 
what  Admiral  Sims  has  done  without  drawing  down 
upon  himself  the  severest  penalties. 

The  chief  count  in  Admiral  Sims'  indictment  is  thai 
the  Navy  Department  in  the  face  of  many  and  long- 
sustained  warnings  was  not  prepared  for  war,  and  for 
the  period  of  our  first  year  in  the  war  was  without 
policy,  without  intelligent  direction,  and — impliedly — 
without  enthusiasm  for  the  war  in  its  higher  manage- 
ment. Precisely  the  same  charge  lies  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  War  Department.  But  because  the 
navy  is  smaller  than  the  army,  because  its  establish- 
ments afloat  and  ashore  were  less  in  the  public  eye  than 
the  army  establishments,  and  because  it  was  more  rigor- 
ously censored,  the  Navy  Department  contrived  conceal- 
ments that  were  not  practical  in  the  War  Department 
Because  its  affairs  have  been  in  the  dark,  so  to  speak. 
the  navy  has  been  pictured  to  the  country  as  more 
efficient  than  the  army. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  navy  was  a  lame  duck 
during  our  first  year  in  the  war,  and  not  much  more 
than  that  in  the  second  year.  The  frightful  conditions 
in  the  fleet  concentrated  in  the  York  River,  Virginia, 
during  the  greater  part  of  1917  never  have  been  set 
forth.  Enlisted  men  died  there  by  hundreds  from  pneu- 
monia and  other  preventable  diseases  because  of  crimi- 
nal lack  of  care  or  preparation  for  the  handling  of  men. 
The  boys  were  left  to  rot  and  die  in  ill-equipped  shore 
camps,  without  medical  or  nursing  assistance  adequate 
to  the  task.  The  service  was  skimped  at  vital  points 
while  enormous  sums  of  money  were  wasted  upon  use- 
less constructions  designed  for  political  effect  in  Mr. 
Daniels'  home  state  and  elsewhere.  Why  the  big  ships 
were  held  hidden — though  not  concealed — in  York 
River  for  many  months  is  one  of  the  mysteries  that  Mr. 
Daniels  may  yet  have  to  explain.  Conditions  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Training  Station,  at  Boston,  and  at  Nor- 
folk were  as  bad  as  at  York  River.  The  mortality  rate 
from  disease  was  more  than  double  that  in  the  army. 

Certain  elements  of  scandal  in  the  misuse  of  the  re- 
serve svstem  have  already  been  told  in  the  courts,  naval 
and  civil,  in  New  York,  where  the  practice  of  buying 
promotion  has  been  exposed,  along  with  the  practice 
of  buying  immunity  from  actual  service  by  securing  en- 
rollment in  the  reserve  and  then  being  left  in  trivial 
shore  tasks,  permitting  the  beneficiaries  to  continue 
their  regular  occupations.  In  Washington  many  young 
Southerners  were  kept  out  of  war  by  a  shameless  abuse 
of  the  reserve  system  under  which  they  were  blanketed 
into  civil  jobs  in  the  Navy  Department. 

The  shameful  truth  is  that  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
Departments  within  the  whole  period  of  our  participa- 
tion in  the  war  were  under  the  administration  of  men 
committed  by  propensity  and  profession  to  pacifism,  men 
who  in  their  sentiments  were  quite  as  friendly  to  Ger- 
manv  as  to  England  and  France,  men  whose  first  interest 
was.  not  to  fight  the  war,  but  to  sustain  party  advantage 
at  home.  From  top  to  bottom  the  Administration  stood 
out  against  the  war  until  the  force  of  events,  with  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  led  it  in  April,  1918.  to  be 
come  really  active  and  energetic.  The  obsession  that 
the  American  end  of  the  war  could  be  won  by  talk  and 
by  propaganda,  rather  than  by  force  of  arms,  persisted 
even  then. 

The  disclosures  of  Admiral  Sims  are  far  from  pleas- 
ant, but  it  is  well  that  they  have  come,  to  the  end  that  in 
the  future  there  may  be  no  repetition  of  the  inertia,  the 
faltering,  the  bad  faith,  the  stupid  blunderings  that 
caused  us  to  enter  the  war  unprepared  and  at  many 
points  to  carry  ourselves  in  it  in  way  humiliating  to 
patriotic  and  every  other  kind  of  worthy  pride.  Official 
histories  of  all  wars  are,  to  be  sure,  more  or  less  fiction, 
but  official  propaganda  of  America  in  this  war  has  been 
mendacious  beyond  precedent.  For  our  protection  in  the 
future,  for  the  application  of  the  painful  lessons  it  has 
taught,  our  people  should  know  the  truth.  Admiral 
Sims  is  bringing  out  some  parts  of  it.  More  power  to 
him !  , 

Editorial  Notes. 
Mr.  Houston,  for  the  past  seven  years  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  is  to  be  moved  over  to  the  Treasury  in 
succession  to  Secretary  Glass,  who  has  resigned  to  enter 
the  Senate  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Houston  is  in  many 
ways  a  very  fine  man — intellectual,  scholarly,  polished, 
socially  charming.  He  is  a  characteristic  college  pro- 
fessor who  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  con- 


centrated upon  theoretical  matters,  discreetly  leaving 
the  practical  work  of  the  department  to  practical  men. 
That  Mr.  Houston  has  special  qualifications  for  the 
work  of  the  Treasury  Department  there  are  many 
reasons  to  doubt.  He  is  minus  financial  experience, 
minus  business  experience,  minus  propensity  or  taste 
for  financial  problems  and  issues.  In  the  Treasury,  as 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  he  will  no  doubt  refer 
the  main  part  of  the  business  to  expert  subordinates. 
This  is  not  the  ideal  way  of  conducting  the  finances 
of  a  great  nation,  but  it  is  better  than  to  assume  expert 
authority   without   expert   knowledge. 


The  Argonaut  presents  its  compliments  and  congratu- 
lations to  Mr.  Raphael  Weill  of  the  White  House  on  the 
score  of  the  closing  of  that  establishment  for  the  cere- 
monies attending  the  arrival  of  General  Pershing.  So 
far  as  we  can  learn,  no  other  business  house  in  San 
Francisco  thus  gracefully  permitted  its  employees  to 
share  in  the  greeting  of  the  commander  who  sym- 
bolizes American  participation  in  the  war. 


Holland  declines  to  surrender  the  one-time  Kaiser. 
She  finds  justification  in  laws  national  and  customs  in- 
ternational of  long  standing  and  credit  in  the  world. 
There  will  be  none  to  question  the  legality  of  Holland's 
course  and  few  to  regret  it.  We  regard  it  as  an  as- 
surance that  it  was  expected,  even  desired,  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  whose  promise  to  "punish  the  Kaiser" 
had  at  least  nominally  to  be  redeemed  by  formal  de- 
mand. Wilhelm  may  well  be  left  in  Holland  to  stew  in 
juice  of  bitter  memories.  His  is  indeed  a  sorry  plight; 
once  on  the  pinnacle  of  human  pride,  now  none  so  poor 
to  do  him  reverence.  Condemned  by  the  whole  world 
for  his  vanities,  his  arrogance,  his  double  dealing,  his 
false  practice,  his  deceptions,  and  finally  for  his  cow- 
ardice in  abandoning  his  country  in  the  hour  of  her 
defeat,  he  stands  a  lone,  shamed,  pitiful  figure.  No  fate 
that  could  be  meted  out  to  him  by  any  tribunal,  how- 
ever severe  it  might  be,  could  equal  in  its  miseries  that 
which  he  has  brought  upon  himself.  Formal  trial 
would  raise  him  again  to  prominence  and  would  in  a 
way  tend  to  re-dignify  him.  Any  disposition  that  might 
be  made  of  him  personally  would  martyrize  him.  Better 
let  him  live  and  die  in  exile  and  contempt,  a  pitiful 
mark  of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 


If  in  anv  American  mind  there  has  persisted  the 
notion  that  American  participation  in  the  war  was 
lacking  at  the  point  of  universal  and  overwhelming 
popular  enthusiasm  it  is  getting  a  distinct  shock  in  the 
greeting  everywhere  accorded  to  General  Pershing.  It 
is  no  belittlement  of  Pershing  to  say  that  the  acclaim 
wherever  he  appears  is  not  so  much  a  manifestation 
of  affection  for  the  man  as  a  demonstration  of  Ameri- 
can feeling  in  the  affair  of  the  war.  There  have  been 
those  to  say  that  America  entered  the  war  unwillingly, 
that  its  heart  was  not  in  it.  Never  was  there  a  more 
gross  libel  upon  a  humanitarian  and  patriotic  people. 
The  people  of  America  were  ready  for  the  war  long 
before  their  government.  In  the  end  it  was  the  govern- 
ment, not  the  people,  that  had  to  be  dragged  to  the 
support  of  a  great  principle  in  human  organization  and 
to  the  carrying  out  of  our  moral  and  human  obligations. 
There  has  been  and  perhaps  there  remains  abroad  a 
mistaken  notion  as  to  popular  American  sentiment. 
The  searching  eye  of  history  will  discover  the  rights 
of  the  case. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

* 

Points  for  Reflection. 

Rocklin,  Cal.,  January  20,   1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  the  party  platforms  that  will  soon 
be  placed  before  us  economy  is  sure  to  occupy  a  prominent 
if  not  the  most  prominent  place.  It  should,  and  the  promise 
should  be  followed  by  performance  or  something  should  drop. 
We  are  entitled  to  as  great  a  measure  of  economy  as  is  pos- 
sible without  impairing  efficiency.  And"  to  get  it  it  would  be 
well  if  we  supplemented  the  budget  system  that  is  now  to  be 
tried  with  some  plan  whereby  wasteful  expenditure  in  govern- 
ment departments  will  be  curbed  and  the  ofiicials  guilty  held 
to  personal  responsibility.  Otherwise  the  budget  system  will 
not  and  can  not  bring  about  reduction  in  governmental  ex- 
penditure. 

The  examples  of  irresponsible  and  wasteful  governmental 
expenditure  have  been  so  many  and  so  flagrant  since  we 
entered  the  war  that  no  governmental  department  but  affords 
an  example  in  vicious  extravagance  and  waste.  The  only 
difference  between  any  of  them  is  that  some  were  more  waste- 
ful than  others. 

A  case  that  points  this  moral  in  reckless  expenditure  of  the 
people's  money,  where  responsibility  for  its  waste  can  not 
apparently  be  fixed,  is  that  of  a  billion  or  more  spent  for 
aeroplanes,  with  the  result  that  prior  to  November  11,  1918, 
practically  never  an  American  aeroplane,  either  for  offensive 
or  defensive,  arose  in  France,  for  there  were  no  American 
aeroplanes  to  arise. 

When  on  Jackson  Day  this  Administration  kind  worded  our 
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hardy,  hard-headed,  economical,  and  efficient  seventh  Presi- 
dent it  must  have  not  only  called  forth  Old  Hickory's  most 
saturnine  smile,  but  caused  him  to  take  oath  "by  the  Eternal" 
as  well.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  during  his  coming  visit  could  do  no 
more  kindly  act  than  to  afford  the  shade  of  Andrew  Jackson 
the  opportunity  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  Washington 
"as  is." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  party  platforms  will  recommend 
drastic  legislation  restricting  immigration,  and  that  imme- 
diate legislative  action  looking  to  this  end  will  take  place.  In 
the  past  three  years  there  have  been  many  curious  and  omi- 
nous happenings,  happenings  that  have  not  yet  ceased  to  be 
and  which  originate  with  the  foreign  element  that  has  come 
to  strive  for  control  of  the  country  with  those  of  its  in- 
habitants who  are  of  American  descent. 

Of  the  population  of  approximately  92,000,000  that  lived  in 
the  continental  United  States  in  1910,  those  of  straight  Ameri- 
can descent  numbered  but  49,500,000.  The  increase  in  native- 
born  population  from  1900  to  1910  was  20  per  cent.  During 
the  same  period  the  increase  in  our  foreign-born  population 
was  almost  33  per  cent.  So  much  has  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion done  for  us.  In  these  figures  may  be  read  the  reason 
for  many  of  our  ominous  happenings,  and  they  strongly  indi- 
cate the  necessity  for  a  legislative  bar  to  unrestricted  immi- 
gration if  the  United  States  is  to  remain  in  the  control  of  its 
native  born. 

Another  point  that  cries  for  both  attention  and  correction 
is  the  present  method  by  which  the  Constitution  can  be 
amended.  As  it  stands  two-thirds  of  the  states  (each  state 
having  one  vote)  can  amend,  but  is  this  fair  or  is  it  even  wise 
that  a  state  with  a  population  of  less  than  100,000  should 
have  the  same  power  to  ratify  or  reject  as  one  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  nine  millions? 

Take  it  another  way  around.  In  1910,  when  we  had  92,000,- 
000  in  the  country  and  forty-eight  states,  thirty-six  states  had 
to  ratify  an  amendment  to  make  it  effective. 

Yet  three  states — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois — had 
almost  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  within  their 
borders,  and  with  Ohio  added  the  joint  population  totaled 
27,184,102.  Add  to  these  four  the  populations  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri,  Texas,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Georgia,  New 
Jersey,  and  California  (twelve  states  in  all),  and  the  total 
amounts  to  51,000,000,  almost  56  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. 

From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  under  the  present 
method  not  only  could  the  minority  impose  its  will  on  the 
majority  by  constitutional  amendment,  but  as  well,  and  by  the 
same  means,  the  minority  could  defeat  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

This  is  a  condition,  which  might  easily  become  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  of  the  people,  which  is  foreign  to  our 
theory  of  government,  and  which  it  is  morally  certain  thai 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  neither  contemplated  not 
believed  could  ever  arise. 

But  it  has  arisen  and  should  be  remedied  before  it  has 
worked  to  our  disadvantage.  James  G.  Blaine. 


Incitement  to' Radicalism. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Madison,  Wis.,  January  11,   1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  When  I  lived  in  Berkeley  I  fre- 
quently bought  a  copy  of  your  interesting  paper  and  never  re- 
gretted it.  So  when  I  saw  in  a  local  Wisconsin  paper  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Argonaut  in  which  was  discussed  the  advisa- 
bility of  combing  the  college  faculties  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
radicals,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  glad  of  some 
evidence  tending  to  prove  that  boards  of  trustees  governing 
colleges  are  in  many  cases  in  need  of  combing  for  a  very 
different  reason. 

I  seldom  agree  with  the  Nezv  Republic,  but  in  the  issue  of 
January  7,  1920,  under  the  caption  "Letting  the  Lord  Pro- 
vide," there  is  an  article  too  true  to  life  to  be  ignored  by 
those  who  would  know  all  sides  of  the  question  of  radical 
opinion  in  the  colleges. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  a  man  whom  C.  W.  Eliot  (I  mean  the 
former  Harvard  president)  characterized  as  a  young  intel- 
lectual giant,  and  to  whom  Professor  Schevill  of  Berkeley 
refers  as  "my  learned  colleague"  in  his  last  book,  is  obliged  to 
work  five  nights  a  week  in  a  telegraph  office  in  order  to  keep 
his  family  from  want.  He  seldom  goes  home  before  11  o'clock 
at  night.     Similar  cases  are  common  throughout  the  country. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  of  these  men  get  desperate  and 
finally  come  to  think  that  matters  could  not  be  any  worse  than 
they  are,  and  so  lend  their  aid  to  one  sort  or  another  ot 
radical  innovation?  Charles   H.   Greenleaf, 

Formerly  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  San  Francisco. 


Lord  Justice  Phillimore's  League  of  Nations. 

Los  Angeles,  January  14,   1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Justice 
Phillimore  (the  true  author  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations)  was  born  in  London  on  November  21,  1845-  He  is 
the  great  authority  upon  international  law,  and  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Law  Association  from  1905  to  1908. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  standard  works,  including  "Phillimore's 
International  Law"  and  "Three  Centuries  of  Treaties  of  Peace 
and  Their  Teaching."  As  the  author  of  the  league  of  na- 
tions he  is  less  well  known,  because  his  name  in  this  con- 
nection has  been  modestly  kept  in  the  background.  President 
Wilson,  however,  in  his  conference  with  a  committee  of  sena- 
tors at  the  White  House  on  August  19,  1919,  made  the  fol- 
lowing important  and  deeply  significant  statement,  which  I 
quote  verbatim.     President  Wilson  said : 

"Some  months  before  the  conference  assembled,  a  plan  for 
the  league  of  nations  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  British  committee, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Phillimore — I  believe  the_  Mr. 
Phillimore  who  was  known  as  the  authority  upon  international 
law.  A  copy  of  that  document  was  sent  to  me,  and  I  built 
upon  that  a  redraft.  I  will  not  say  whether  I  thought  it  was 
better,  or  not  an  improvement,  but  I  built  upon  that  a  draft 
which  was  quite  different,  inasmuch  as  it  put  definiteness 
where  there  had  been  what  seemed  indefiniteness  in  the 
Phillimore  suggestion." 

President  Wilson  went  on  to  state  that  at  a  later  period 
he  accepted  some  "suggestions"  from  General  Smuts  of  South 
Africa  "with  regard  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  pieces 
of  the  dismembered  empire."  These  he  added  to  the  then 
existing  draft. 

It  will  be  noted  therefore  (and  this  is  the  point)  that, 
according  to  President  Wilson's  own  account  of  the  matter, 
he  did  not  originate  one  single  article  in  the  covenant  of  the 
league  of  nations ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  accepted  and  included 
everything  from   a  British   source  which  was  put  before  him. 

The  league  of  nations  is  thus  a  British  composition  through- 
out. President  Wilson  merely  "edited"  it:  he  corrected  its 
phraseology:   he  "put  definiteness"   into  it. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  Bertrand  Shadwell. 

» 

A  Word  of  Approval. 

San  Francisco,  January  23,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  This  is  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
recent  editorial  on  Hiram  Johnson,  and  to  say  that  I  heartily 
agree  with  you.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  we  have  one  publica- 
tion that  has  the  courage  of  its  convictions,  even  though  it 
conflicts  with  the  favorite  son  tradition.      State  pride   is   fine 


in  its  place,  but  first  let  us  be  sure  that  our  pride  is  appro- 
priately placed.  Senator  Johnson,  in  my  opinion,  has  demon- 
strated clearly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  thinking  voters  that 
he  is  not  of  presidential  calibre.  Edward  Armstrong. 


An  Appeal  for  Pershing, 
PERSHING  FOR  PRESIDENT  CLUB. 

Lincoln,   Neb.,  January   19,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  An  editorial  in  the  Argonaut  of  re- 
cent date  stating  that  Hiram  Johnson  is  unqualified  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

Inasmuch  as  you  are  not  giving  your  support  to  Cali- 
fornia's son,  and  as  your  statement  of  his  weaknesses  include 
some  of  General  Pershing's  strongest  qualifications,  I  am 
hoping  that  you  will  see  fit  to  give  your  active  support  to  our 
campaign. 

General  Pershing's  experiences  and  activities  have  certainly 
not  been  "limited  locally."  General  Pershing  knows  the  "ins" 
and  "outs"  of  the  Mexico  situation,  the  Philippines,  Japan, 
and  the  Allied  nations.  He  has  met  the  diplomatic  leaders  of 
these  nations,  knows  their  desires  and  probable  demands  in 
the  next  few  years.  He  knows  where  these  demands  should 
be  met  and  where  they  should  be  checked.  He  has  shown  him- 
self to  be,  not  only  the  greatest  military  genius  of  his  time, 
but  also  to  be  a  statesman,  diplomat,  and  business  executive 
of  the   highest   order. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  American  ideals  which  were  so  safely 
guarded  by  him  overseas  will  be  safe  under  his  protection  aa 
President.  I  am  inclosing  some  pamphlets  which  I  believe 
will  give  you  some  information  you  desire.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  personal  word  from  you  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am,  Most  sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  W.  Kline, 
Manager  Press  Department. 


"Prohibition. 
San  Francisco,  January  26,  1920. 
Mr.  Alfred  Holmax — Dear  Sir :  The  writer  wishes  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  splendid  editorial  in  the  Argonaut  of 
January  24th,  entitled  "Prohibition."  Should  you  reprint  this 
in  pamphlets  or  any  other  form,  I  will  be  glad  to  purchase 
some  to  send  to  my  friends.  Sincerely  yours, 

C.  W.  Steiner 


Labor  Conditions  in  France. 

San  Francisco,  January  25,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:     I  am  sure  that  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  letter   (date  January-  2d),  just  received  from  a  friend 
in  Paris,  wall  interest  many  of  your  readers.  J 


As  in  your  part  of  the  country,  even  more  so,  the  economic  c 
ditions  press  upon  France  in  a  most  disturbing  manner.  Salaries 
have  attained  scandalous  dimensions,  which  renders  necessities  more 
and  more  expensive.  Labor  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain,  and  there 
"s  a  great  lack  of  coal.  For  a  number  of  years  it  will  be  useless 
to  expect  any  labor  from  abroad  in  America;  in  fact,  the  different 
governments  have  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  the 
laboring  class.  It  is  true  that  this  desire  to  emigrate,  which  in 
times  gone  by  was  largely  due  to  the  higher  wages  paid  in  America 
than  in  our  old  Europe,  is  no  longer  dependent  on  the  same  cause. 
In  fact,  the  navvy  who,  prior  to  the  war,  made  from  4  to  5  francs 
per  day,  now  receives  from  25  to  30  francs.  Skilled  workmen, 
masons,  carpenters,  plasterers,  easily  achieve  from  35  to  40  francs, 
and   others   even  more. 

The  future  is  very  disturbing,  and  thinking  people  wonder  where 
this  insane  state  of  affairs  will  end.  Nevertheless  we  have  had 
splendid  elections — the  Socialistic  party,  which  is  to  a  large  extent 
responsible  for  the  present  state  of  affairs,  have  been  beaten  to  a 
finish  and  its  leaders  are  biting  the  dust.  We  had  feared  here  in 
France  that  the  discontent  which  exists  more  or  less  everywhere 
would  manifest  itself  by  elections  favorable  to  the  Socialistic  party. 
But  the  reverse  took  place,  and  the  Moderate  party  came  out  of  the 
struggle  the  victor.  Let  us  hope  that  the  government,  which  has  an 
enormous  majority  in  Parliament,  will  find  a  solution  for  this  crisis. 


increasing  enactment  of  new  laws  by  "faddists  of  a  single 
idea"  will  bring  all  law  into  contempt  and  thus  do  untold 
damage  to  the  country. 

I  trust  a  properly  organized  propaganda  may  be  inaugurated 
to  change  and  modify  the  present  prohibition  law,  so  that  it 
may  have  the  esteem  instead  of  the  contempt  of  the  sane  ele- 
ment of  the  population,  and  your  article  might  well  serve  as 
the  keynote  of  the  campaign.  Yours  truly, 

R.  H.  Postlethwaite. 


NEMO  ME  IMPUNE  LACESSIT. 


"Prohibition." 
San  Francisco,  January  22,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Enclosed  please  find  check  for  one 
dollar,  for  which  I  shall  be  appreciative  if  you  will  furnish 
me  for  distribution  ten  copies  of  your  current  issue  of  the 
24th,  containing  your  masterly  editorial  on  "Prohibition." 

I  have  read  your  paper  with  admiration  for  many  years, 
but  wish  to  say  that  I  have  never  read  in  it  a  more  powerful, 
more  quietly  self-contained  and  therefore  a  more  con- 
vincing, or  more  unanswerable  editorial.  M.  J. 


An  Appreciative  Reader. 

San  Francisco,  January  24,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  have  just  finished  reading  your  edi- 
torial on  Prohibition  in  today's  Argonaut.  If  I  were  able  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  it  as  I  want  to  I  would  even  then 
find  myself  too  full  for  utterance. 

You  have  expressed  for  me,  and  for  many  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  others  I  am  sure,  the  burning  indignation  that 
has  been  growing  in  us  during  the  past  year  at  the  nasty  work 
of  the  prohibitionists,  a  name  that  I  have  come  to  have  the 
highest  contempt  for,  associated  as  it  is  with  everything 
fanatical,   weak,   unjust,   tyrannical,   and   abhorrent. 

Having  been  born  in  New  England  over  sixty  years  ago, 
and  having  always  been  proud  of  the  founders  of  this  country 
and  its  great  growth  and  achievements,  until  recently  I  never 
could  even  have  dreamed  that  it  was  possible  to  change  this 
country  into  a  nation  of  fanatics  to  be  reviled,  laughed  at, 
and  pitied  by  all  the  common-sense  people  of  the  world.  You 
have  wisely  ventured  some  prophecies  in  closing  your  article, 
and  I  will  venture  to  prophesy  that  every  one  of  them  will 
be  fulfilled,  and  unless  this  country  speedily  undoes  some  of 
its  unjust  acts  this  great  American  nation  will  decay  and 
go  the  way  of  other  decayed  nations. 

A  Reader  of  Your  Paper  for  Many  Years. 


Another  Word  of  Congratulation. 

Sax  Francisco,  January  28,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:     Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon 
your   editorial    on    Prohibition.      Enclosed    find    check    for    $4. 
Send  the  Argonaut  to  A.  H.  Herbert, 

1315  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  "Single  Idea"  in  Legislation. 

Coachella,  Cal.,  January  25,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  have  read  the  Argonaut  for  many 
years  and  thoroughly  agree  with  most  of  your  sentiments  and 
always  appreciate  the  way  in  which  they  are  presented.  Your 
article  on  Prohibition  in  the  issue  of  January  24th  expresses 
in  the  most  logical  way  views  which  I  believe  are  held  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  sane  and  thinking  people  of  the  country. 
Unfortunately  many  well-intentioned  but  sentimental  people 
have  been  so  misled  by  rabid  reformers  that  they  have  missed 
some  of  the  strong  points  so  ably  brought  out  in  your  article. 

Most  of  us  have  no  regret  for  the  passing  of  the  saloon  and 
its  evils,  but  worse  fundamental  troubles  will  be  brought  about 
by  this  present  craze  for  putting  new  laws  on  the  statute 
books,  each  only  looking  to  a  single  end  and  irrespective  of  its 
effects  upon   other   phases   of   life. 

The  old  laws,  if  properly  enforced  and  lived  up  to,  were 
ample  to  safeguard  the  well-being  of  the  nation,  and  this  ever- 


Lord  Beaconsfield,  asked  once  by  a  lady  of  indiscre- 
tion to  state  his  religion,  replied  that  his  was  the  re- 
ligion of  all  wise  men.  Asked  further,  and  with  an 
access  of  indiscretion,  what  that  was,  he  replied  that 
wise  men  never  tell.  Lord  Beaconsfield  thus  expressed 
the  attitude  of  the  Occident  toward  religion,  which  by 
common  consent  has  been  relegated  to  the  domain  of 
the  things  that  do  not  matter  and  of  which  one  does 
not  speak.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  religion  obtrudes  it- 
self into  the  mechanism  of  our  social  and  political 
life,  as  in  such  matters  as  prohibition  and  even  the 
league  of  nations.  We  recognize  vaguely  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  corporate  religious  sentiment,  but  we 
are  rather  apt  to  associate  it  with  what  we  call  the 
Middle  West,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  with  agriculture 
and  country  life  in  general.  Indeed  we  are  somewhat 
and  deplorably  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  foibles 
that  linger  long  in  human  nature,  as  one  of  the  harm- 
less hobbies  that  are  pursued  in  private  and  with  w:hich 
no  one  else  has  anything  to  do. 

Much  may  be  said  in  defense  of  such  an  attitude  and 
much  may  be  said  in  opposition  to  it.  Personally  I 
think  it  is  a  rather  stupid  attitude,  but  then  that  is  a 
matter  of  individual  opinion  and  therefore  insignificant. 
But  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  shall  be  making  a  calami- 
tous mistake  if  we  assume  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  human  race  into  whose  affairs  we  have  been  so 
suddenly  plunged  are  at  all  likely  to  share  our  indiffer- 
ence to  religion,  if  we  overlook  the  fact  that  religion 
is  the  dominant  fact  in  their  lives,  and  the  one  yard- 
stick by  which  they  measure  all  human  events. 

I  mean,  of  course,  the  people  of  far  eastern  Europe, 
of  Asia  and  of  Africa,  and  we  may  seasonably  remind 
ourselves  that  far  eastern  Europe  includes  Constanti- 
nople, that  Asia  includes  Japan,  China,  and  India,  and 
that  Africa  includes  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal.  We 
are  talking,  in  other  words,  of  a  thousand  millions  of 
people,  of  over  two-thirds  of  the  whole  human  race, 
of  inconceivable  masses  of  humanity  now  penned  with- 
in their  nebulous  frontiers,  but  that  could  and  would 
swamp  the  globe  if  those  frontiers  should  melt.  If  in 
dealing  with  these  people — and  we  must  deal  with  them 
— we  neglect  the  religious  factor,  if  we  forget  its  abso- 
lute supremacy,  if  we  suppose  that  these  people  are 
guided  by  our  motives,  animated  by  our  ambitions,  fol- 
low our  ideals,  if  we  do  these  things  we  shall  invoke 
a  danger  from  which  there  will  be  no  hiding  place  on 
earth. 

At  the  present  moment,  for  example,  we  are  con- 
sidering the  problem  of  Armenia,  and  there  are  some 
benevolent  people  among  us  who  would  have  us  assume 
a  mandate  over  that  country,  largely  by  the  solicitation 
of  certain  interesting  Armenians  who  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  momentarily  diverted  from  their  more 
usual  avocation  of  peddling  rugs  into  the  devious  ways 
of  international  politics.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the 
Americans  who  are  now  so  interested  in  Armenia  have 
any  very  clear  idea  where  Armenia  is.  How  many  of 
them  know  that  Armenia  is  in  Asia,  that  it  belongs  to 
Turkey,  and  that  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  and 
particularly  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  is  viewed  with  an  in- 
describable but  still  smothered  ferocity  by  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  the  fiercest  fighters  upon  earth? 
The  spectacle  of  a  few  congressmen  gravely  debating 
what  they  shall  do  with  Armenia  is  one  of  the  most 
sardonically  humorous  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the 
world.  We  may  also  wonder  why  those  same  congress- 
men are  so  anxious  to  liberate  Armenia  from  the  Turk 
and  at  the  same  time  so  eager  to  see  Egypt,  with  its 
Christian  people,  handed  back  to  the  Turk,  not  to  men- 
tion India.  Egypt  with  self-determination  would  be- 
come a  Turkish  province.  India  with  self-determina- 
tion would  pass  under  the  control  of  Constanstinople. 
That  is  the  kind  of  folly  that  we  advocate  when  we 
forget  that  the  Orient  is  governed  by  religions,  and  nol 
by  kings,  or  sultans,  or  parliaments.  The  Orient  thinks 
of  nothing  but  religion,  dreams  of  nothing  but  religion, 
Every  act  of  daily  life,  eating,  drinking,  sleeping, 
clothing,  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  is  regulated  by  re- 
ligion. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  for  a  moment  from  the 
only  point  of  view  that  can  illuminate  it.    Turkey  as  a 
political   power  was  beaten   in   the   war,   but  Moham- 
medanism was  not  beaten,  and  Turkey   and  Moham- 
medanism to  a  very  large  extent  are  convertible  terms. 
The  position  that  the  Sultan  holds  toward  Turkey  is 
wholly  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  power  and 
the  majesty  of  the  position  that  he  holds  toward  the 
Mohammedans  of  the  world.    No  temporal  power  that 
the  earth  has  ever  known  is  comparable  with   ' 
is  true  that  an  adroit  play  upon  Mohammedan 
ism  during  the  war,   the  artificially  inspir. 
rival  Mohammedan  interests,  prevented  the 
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Turkey  from  using  his  full  pontifical  powers,  and  Ger- 
many cooperated  to.  this  end  by  her  stupid  violation  of 
Mohammedan  ethics.  But  the  power  remains,  and  it 
has  been  large!)'  revived.  Whoever  lays  a  hand  upon 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  or  threatens  his  sovereignty  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  impassioned  rage  of  the  whole 
Mohammedan  world.  And  our  congressmen  are  talking 
about  what  they  will  do  with  Armenia. 

Let  me  give  an  object  lesson  in  the  far-flung  power 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  not  as  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
but  as  head  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  At  the  moment 
of  writing  the  mail  brings  me  a  little  magazine  entitled 
Young  India.  It  is  published  by  the  India  Home  Rule 
League  of  America  and  it  contains  twenty-four  pages. 
On  page  4  there  is  an  article  on  peace  celebrations  in 
India,  and  it  is  to  the  effect  that  India  refuses  to  cele- 
brate peace.  India  says  "there  shall  be  no  peace  if 
peace  means  dismemberment  of  Turkey.'  And  yet  there 
are  innocent-minded  people  in  our  midst,  including  a 
good  many  long-haired  men  and  short-haired  women, 
who  are  alike  on  fire  for  the  liberation  of  Armenia, 
which  is  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  and  also  for 
self-determination  for  India,  which  means  the  integrity 
of  Turkey. 

That  a  few  young  men  in  New  York  should  thus 
speak  proudly  in  the  name  of  India  is.  of  course,  a  little 
amusing,  and  a  little  reminiscent  of  the  Three  Tailors 
of  Tooley  Street,  but  none  the  less  it  seems  that  they 
have  some  basis  for  their  declarations.  For  here  is  Mr. 
Gandhi,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Home  Rule  leaders 
in  India,  who  expresses  in  the  most  pointed  way  the 
attitude  of  Home  Rule  India  toward  Turkey.  Mr. 
Gandhi  says:  "There  can  be  no  peace  in  Indian  esti- 
mation so  long  as  the  Turkish  question  remains  unsolved 
and  the  Mohammedan  sentiment  is  in  danger  of  being 
lacerated  and  millions  of  Mohammedans  remaining  in 
suspense  or  grief.  ...  I  venture  to  think  that  his  ex- 
cellency the  viceroy  can,  if  he  will,  tell  his  majesty's 
ministers  that  Indians  can  not  participate  in  the  celebra- 
tions so  long  as  the  Khalifat  question  remains  unsettled, 
and  I  do  not  hope  that  his  majesty's  ministers  will  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  securing  and  publishing  an  honor- 
able settlement  of  the  question  before  seeking  us  to  take 
part  in  the  peace  celebrations."  From  this  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  question  of  self-determination  in  India,  of 
Home  Rule  in  India,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  larger 
question  of  the  restoration  of  the  rule  of  the  Sultan. 
That  is  to  say  if  Armenia,  for  example,  is  liberated, 
then  "there  shall  be  no  peace"  in  India  because  the 
liberation  of  Armenia  implies  "dismemberment  of  Tur- 
key." And  yet  there  are  these  curious  people  who  seem 
to  be  human  beings,  but  who  do  not  speak  or  think  like 
human  beings,  and  who  run  around  with  a  petition  in 
each  hand,  one  for  self-determination  in  Armenia  and 
one  for  self-determination  in  India.  They  call  public 
meetings  of  "oppressed  nationalities"  and  they  wheedle 
an  Armenian  to  one  end  of  the  platform  and  an  Indian 
Mohammedan  to  the  other,  apparently  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  their  contentions  are  irreconcilable  and  that 
their  two  proteges  hate  each  other  for  the  love  of  God 
and  that  each  is  contemptuously  wondering  at  the  sub- 
human ignorance  by  which  none  the  less  he  hopes  to 
profit. 

But  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Gandhi  stands  by  no 
means  alone.  The  same  little  newspaper,  Young  India, 
tells  us  that  on  November  25th  the  Mohammedan  leaders 
of  India  met  in  Bombay  and  passed  the  following  reso- 
lutions, among  others : 

That  in  the  event  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
Turkish  question  not  taking  place,  the  Mohammedans 
of  India  shall  progressively  -withhold  all  cooperation 
from  the  British  government. 

That  in  the  event  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
Turkish  question  not  taking  place,  the  Mohammedans  of 
India  are  definitely  of  opinion  that  to  give  practical  ex- 
pression to  their  sense  of  dissatisfaction  a  progressive 
boycott  of  British  goods  should  be  instituted. 

Now  we  know  precisely  what  a  "satisfactory  settle- 
ment" means.  It  means  that  the  sovereigntv  of  the  Sul- 
tan shall  not  be  impaired.  It  means  that  Armenia  shall 
be  thrown  again  under  the  Turkish  yoke.  It  means  that 
Turkish  rule  shall  be  restored  over  the  Holy  Land. 
Here  it  is  in  black  and  white.  Here  we  have  the  policy 
of  Young  India,  of  progressive  India,  of  the  modern 
India  that  we  like  to  imagine  as  yearning  for  ballot- 
boxes,  democracy,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
earth.  Here  we  see  the  complete  domination  of  the 
religious  idea.  Mohammedan  India,  stirred  to  revolt, 
raises  the  eternal  battle  cry  of  "Long  live  Islam !  God 
save  the  Sultan  of  Turkey!"  It  is  an  inspiring  battle 
cry — for  Mohammedans.  What  Christians  may  have  to 
say  to  it  is  quite  another  matter.  Just  at  the  moment 
there  seem  to  be  a  good  many  in  America  who  are 
adopting  it,  and  at  the  same  time  cheering  for  Armenia 
and  for  the  cleansing  of  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine. 
It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  examine  their  phreno- 
logical development. 

But  by  way  of  making  assurance  doubly  sure  there  is 

another  little  item  at  which  we  may  glance.    It  records 

the  opening  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  the 

speech  of  its  president.   Motilal   Nehru.     The  pledges 

of  pe:'ee,  said  Motilal  Nehru,  had  proved  empty,  and 

\    :n   enumerated   some   of   the   calamities   that   he 

:ui  -ed.     He    said:      "President    Wilson's    fourteen 

\ts  were  dead.     Prussianism  had  been  crushed  and 

'.itarism  enthroned.    Russia,  desiring  peace,  had  been 

yen  no  respite;  Turkey's  fate  hung  in  the  balance." 


There  we  have  the  catalogue  of  woe — Pro-Prussian 
woe,  Pro-Bolshevist  woe,  Pro-Turkish  woe.  And  yet  if 
the  Mohammedans  of  India  should  carry  out  their 
threat — and  their  attitude  is  that  of  all  Mohammedans 
everywhere — if  they  should  institute  a  boycott,  if  thev 
should  mutiny  and  riot,  as  they  have  actually  been 
doing,  it  would  be  hailed  extensively  throughout  America 
as  the  rightful  struggle  of  an  "oppressed  nationality." 
But  actually  it  would  be  a  movement  in  defense  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  and  of  his  divine  right  to  massacre 
Armenians  and  to  possess  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Land.  And  this  is  clearly  enough  proved  by  the  cita- 
tions from  Young  India  and  from  the  eminent  Moham- 
medan Indians  whose  unequivocal  utterances  are  there 
recorded. 

India  is  the  most  important  Mohammedan  country 
in  the  world  in  point  of  population.  The  Moham- 
medans of  India  number  62,458.077,  and  surely  we  have 
here  a  spectacle  calculated  to  impress  the  most  unim- 
aginative mind,  the  spectacle  of  this  vast  mass  of  hu- 
manity with  its  eyes  fixed  upon  Constantinople,  and 
breathing  forth  fulminations  of  vengeance — and  Mo- 
hammedan vengeance  is  not  usually  a  figure  of  speech 
— if  impious  hands  shall  be  raised  against  the  Sultan 
at  Constantinople,  or  if  any  steps  shall  be  taken  toward 
the  impairment  of  his  sovereignty.  And  we  mav  fur- 
ther remember  that  Mohammedanism  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  India.  It  is  the  religion  of  Egypt,  of  North- 
ern Africa,  of  the  Soudan,  of  a  part  of  China,  and  of 
the  Philippines.  And  wherever  Mohammedans  are  to 
be  found  there  we  shall  find  also  the  same  religious 
fervor,  the  same  menacing  fanaticism,  the  same  pas- 
sionate resolve  to  sustain  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  his 
prerogatives.  One  would  suppose  that  Congress  would 
not  be  wholly  destitute  of  intelligent  comprehension  ol 
the  Mohammedan  question,  seeing  that  we  ourselves 
are  governors  of  a  Mohammedan  people.  But  there  is 
no  sign  of  it. 

It  is  here  that  we  must  seek  the  explanation  of  the 
immunity  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  in 
his  misgovernment  of  Christian  people,  however  dis- 
graceful that  immunity  may  be.  But  for  his  pontifical 
position  in  the  Mohammedan  world  he  and  his  govern- 
ment would  have  been  swept  out  of  Europe  long  ago. 
It  is  fairly  safe  to  predict  that  he  will  not  be  swept  out 
of  Europe  even  now.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  com- 
bination of  powers  rash  enough  to  attempt  such  a  thing. 
It  would  be  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Mohammedanism 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  which  is  relatively  indifferent  to 
political  liberty,  incomprehensible  as  that  may  seem  to 
those  who  worship  ballot-boxes  instead  of  God.  but  that 
blazes  into  fury  at  any  action  whatsoever  that  can  be 
construed  into  an  attack  upon  Islam.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible by  the  most  tactful  diplomacy  to  secure  certain 
guarantees  for  the  well-being  of  Armenia,  but  we  need 
not  expect  that  Turkey  will  be  treated  with  such  scant 
consideration  as  has  been  shown  to  Germany.  Austria, 
and  Bulgaria.  Europe  has  not  the  requisite  courage  to 
do  that.  In  a  sense  the  situation  is  now  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  it  was  during  the  actual  progress  of  the 
war.  The  religious  issues  at  that  time  were  confused 
by  the  pro- Ally  attitude  of  the  Aga  Khan,  the  leader  oi 
the  Indian  Mohammedans,  and  by  the  hostility  toward 
the  Sultan  that  was  shown  by  the  Sheikh  of  Mecca, 
who  had  his  own  quarrel  with  the  Germans.  But  time 
has  worked  mightily  toward  the  healing  of  the  sectional 
disputes  in  the  Mohammedan  ranks.  There  has  been 
reflection  and  realization.  Measures  that  were  held  to 
be  justified  during  the  stresses  of  war  are  on  a  very 
different  footing  to  the  concerted  actions  of  statesmen 
in  times  of  peace.  Turkey  is  held  to  have  purged  her- 
self of  the  political  sins  that  carried  her  into  the  war. 
Enver  Pasha  and  Talaat  Bey  have  fled  from  the  coun- 
try and  Turkish  statesmen  of  conservative  eminence  are 
once  more  at  the  helm  of  state.  Missionaries  of  Mo- 
hammedan unity  have  traveled  far  and  wide  in  the 
effort  to  heal  the  religious  schisms  that  have  weakened 
the  Mohammedan  power  and  thwarted  its  ambitions. 
And  behind  and  above  them  all  is  the  sacred  figure  of 
the  Sultan,  the  embodiment  of  Islamism,  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  faith.    Nemo  me  impune  lacessit. 

It  is  of  course  hard  for  the  Western  world  to  believe 
that  religion  can  still  play  so  stupendous  a  part  in  the 
government  of  the  human  race.  But  it  would  be  well 
to  accept  the  fact,  for  a  fact  it  unquestionably  is.  Its 
neglect  might  easily  produce  a  cataclysm  greater  than 
any  that  we  have  yet  known.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  January  28,  1920. 


Here  are  some  of  the  penalties  meted  out  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I  to  "engrossers,  forestallers.  and  all  sorts 
of  frauds  and  impositions  in  the  sale  of  provisions." 
The  chief  offenders  in  those  days  were  the  bakers  and 
millers,  who  were  experts  at  giving  under  weight,  and 
against  these  the  law  was  especially  severe.  For  a  first 
offense  the  fraudulent  baker  had  his  stock  confiscated, 
and  for  a  second  he  was  imprisoned,  for  a  third  pilloried. 
As  for  a  "thievish  miller,"  he  was  put  in  a  refuse  cart 
and  driven  through  the  streets,  exposed  to  the  derision 
— and  missiles — of  the  people. 


Academy  members  began  the  present  revision  of  the 
French  dictionary  in  1878,  forty-one  years  ago,  and 
have  reached  the  letter  "f."  They  expect  to  complete  it 
in  2020  to  2025.  Coining  of  many  new  words  during 
the  war,  it  is  suggested,  will  impose  new  tasks  on  the 
revisionists. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Jessie  Stephens,  a  conspicuous  candidate  for  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  worked  for  seven  years  as  a  servant. 
She  began  in  the  kitchen  and  passed  through  all  the 
stages  of  domestic  employment.  She  was  "house  parlor- 
maid," then  "general,"  then  "cook  general."  and,  finally 
graduated  into  "odd  staff  maid"  in  hotels. 

A  correspondent  says  of  Dr.  Marion  Le  Rov  Burton, 
the  new  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  that 
when  Dr.  Burton  is  seen  the  inquirer  thinks  first  of 
\\  hittier,  the  poet.  Not  that  Dr.  Burton  resembles 
\\  hittier  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  he  looks  so  youth- 
ful, is  so  red-headed  and  freckled,  and  has  such  a  big 
cheerful  grin  that  he  looks  like  the  barefoot  boy  grown 
heavier  and  bigger  and  with  feet  encased  in  heavy 
walking  shoes. 

Theodore  N.  Vail,  president  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  plays  just  as  thoroughly 
as  he  works,  for  he  finds  rest  and  refreshment  in  his 
avocations  after  he  has  devoted  himself  to  his  regular 
vocation.  As  he  was  born  in  an  agricultural  community 
in  Ohio  on  July  16,  1845,  Mr.  Vail  always  has  had  an 
interest  in  farming.  He  varies  his  life  by  looking  after 
his  estate  of  three  thousand  acres  and  his  five  hundred 
head  of  cattle  in  Vermont. 

The  British  author,  William  Le  Queux/  has  obtained 
his  discharge  from  the  bankruptcy  order  made  in  1913. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Le  Queux  adopted  as  a  type 
of  villain  for  his  novels  the  hitherto  unexploited  Ger- 
man spy.  Previously  the  bad  men  of  popular  novels 
had  always  been  Spaniards  or  Italians,  but  Le  Queux 
made  capital  out  of  the  Germans  and  also  out  of  Ras- 
putin, the  Russian  monk.  They  have  been  the  best 
sellers  and  have  put  him  on  his  financial  feet. 

Major-General  Sir  Edward  Morrison  of  Ottawa,  who 
was  knighted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Government 
House  recently,  is  the  first  man  upon  whom  his  royal 
highness  has  ever  conferred  that  distinction.  Sir  Ed- 
ward is  probably  the  last  of  the  Canadian  knights,  as 
Parliament  has  requested  that  there  be  no  more  decora- 
tions conferred  upon  Canadians.  His.  however,  is  a 
war  honor,  the  reward  of  long  and  brilliant  service  in 
France  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Canadian  artillery. 

C.  P.  Scott,  the  editor  of  the  powerful  Manchester 
Guardian  of  England,  is  a  man  of  middle  height,  rather 
below  than  above  it,  with  a  robust  and  energetic  frame, 
but  a  slight  frame  all  the  same — a  small  and  slight 
scabbard  with  a  gleaming  sword  inside.  It  is  the  eyes 
only  that  give  you  an  insight  into  the  resolute  and  ficrv 
soul — fiery  in  the  English  sense,  where  emotion  is  al- 
ways submerged  under  an  appearance  of  frigid  reserve. 
But  these  eyes  tell  you  the  tale:  large,  open,  red  glinting 
in  color,  flashing  quietly,  but  perpetually. 

Student,  farmer,  author,  politician,  and  reformer, 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  Ire- 
land's sons.  He  is  very  witty  also.  On  one  occasion 
he  delivered  a  lecture  in  Dublin  on  the  best  way  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  among  the  poor.  At  that  time  he 
was  not  exactly  a  finished  speaker,  and  then,  as  now,  a 
bachelor.  The  day  following  his  address,  he  received 
from  a  lady  a  note,  which  read :  "What  you  need  are 
two  things — first,  a  wife:  second,  lessons  in  elocution." 
To  this  he  replied :    "These  are  only  one." 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  scientist,  is  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age.  Although  much  devoted  to  psychic  mat- 
ters in  recent  years,  Sir  Oliver  nowhere  claims  that  he 
has  thrown  science  to  the  winds.  He  asserts  that  his 
"revelations"  have  been  tested  with  all  the  scientific 
rigor  that  is  applied  to  the  measurements  of  the  dis- 
tance of  stars — before  Einstein  threw  a  monkey-wrench 
in  the  works.  He  discusses  his  "discoveries"  of  the 
"other  life"  with  the  calmness  of  a  man  discussing 
cubes.  Like  the  later  William  James,  he  says  he  had 
"to  be  shown."  He  says  he  has  not  only  "been  shown," 
but  he  has  seen. 


When  you  see  Wedgwood  Ben,  British  "M.  P.,"  you 
are  not  surprised  that  he  should  suggest  the  nickname 
of  "Buttons."  Though  about  forty  years  of  age,  he 
looks  just  the  height,  size,  and  age  of  the  boy  Buttons 
of  the  English  household.  He  is  scarcely  five  feet 
high.  His  body  is  as  slender  as  a  boy's.  His  cheek  is 
peach  blossom  and  the  expression  of  the  face,  with 
rather  comic  eyes,  is  exactly  the  look  of  the  typical 
street  gamin  of  London,  with  its  shrewdness,  its  imper- 
turbable good  humor,  and  its  readiness  to  take  on  any 
little  job.  Wedgwood  Ben  might  act  the  part  of  Peter 
Pan  on  the  stage,  or  perhaps  the  apter  analogy  is  to 
Charlie  Chaplin  of  the  films. 

Rome  G.  Brown,  who  has  acquired  control  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  is  a  lawyer,  who  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  in  1884.  and.  after  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Vermont  in  1887.  went  to  Minneapolis, 
where  he  has  ever  since  been  engaged  in  the  general 
practice  of  law.  Mr.  Brown  has  never  been  in  politics, 
but  has  been  conspicuous  in  many  phases  of  public  life. 
As  a  lawyer  he  has  become  a  national  authority  on  the 
law  of  water  rights  and  has  made  a  nation-wide  record 
during  the  past  nine  years  in  the  fight  he  has  made  as 
chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Association  committee 
to  oppose  judicial  recall,  against  the  recall  of  judges 
and  recall  of  judicial  decisions,  and  against  the  so- 
cialistic tendencies  of  the  dav. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  INTERVIEWING. 


Isaac  Marcosson  Talks  of  Some  of  the  Important  People  Whom 
He  Has  Known. 


The  coining  of  war  proved  many  things,  and  among 
them  was  the  fact  that  the  best  of  all  American  inter- 
viewers is  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Marcosson.  This  was  so  evi- 
dently true  that  Mr.  Marcosson  was  invited  to  write  a 
series  of  articles  on  war  interviewing,  and  the  series 
was  then  enlarged  and  amplified  until  it  became  the 
present  considerable  volume.  It  is  one  of  the  best  news- 
paper books  ever  written. 

Mr.  Marcosson  was  born  into  the  newspaper  world 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  His  first  and  only 
city  editor  was  John  A.  Baird  of  the  Louisville  Times, 
a  newspaper  then  owned  by  the  Courier-Journal.  Mr. 
Marcosson  worked  six  weeks  for  glory  and  nothing 
else,  and  was  then  called  on  to  fill  a  vacancy  created 
by  a  reporter  who  felt  himself  suddenly  inspired  by 
Providence  to  interpret  Shakespeare.  He  was  a  police 
reporter  for  several  years.  Then  he  "did"  the  markets 
and  the  hotels,  and  it  was  not  until  1896  that  he  cut  his 
teeth  as  an  interviewer  by  a  conversation  with  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  His  next  victim  seems  to  have  been 
Mark  Hanna.  Then  came  General  Buckner.  and  of 
course  an  interview  with  Mr.  Bryan  was  hardly  to  be 
avoided. 

We  are  told  a  great  deal  about  Mr.  Watterson.  His 
sight  was  bad  and  the  duties  of  his  secretary  were  there- 
fore by  no  means  a  sinecure.  On  one  occasion  Mr. 
Marcosson  acted  in  this  capacity  and  was  amazed  by 
the  tenacity  of  his  memory.  Mr.  YVatterson's  hand- 
writing was  of  the  most  execrable  kind,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  old-fashioned  "tramp"  printer  was  the  bane 
of  his  life,  but  perhaps  a  word  may  be  said  for  the 
printer.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Watterson  wrote  "from 
alpha  to  omega,"  but  the  printer  set  it  up  "from  Alton 
to  Omaha,"  and  as  a  result  he  resumed  his  tramping 
the  following  morning: 

Mr.  Watterson  has  a  rare  sense  of  humor.  One  of  his  most 
popular  lectures  was  entitled  "Money  and  Morals."  Once  I 
heard  him  deliver  it  in  Louisville.     His  first  words  were : 

"I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  money  and  morals.  I  am 
well  equipped,   for  I  have  neither !" 

No  American  President,  says  Mr.  Marcosson,  ever 
talked  with  writing  men  with  the  same  degree  of  free- 
dom as  Roosevelt.  But  it  was  Roosevelt  who  did  all 
the  interviewing,  and  there  was  method  in  that  particu- 
lar madness.  Sometimes  the  interviewer  had  a  definite 
conviction  about  a  certain  Roosevelt  policy  which  was 
not  in  harmony  with  the  President's.  Before  the  re- 
porter could  get  under  way  Roosevelt  had  inundated 
him  with  his  own  point  of  view  and  the  interviewer,  in 
most  cases,  was  left  speechless.  The  net  result  was 
that  he  departed  with  Roosevelt's  impressions  and  not 
his  own : 

Few  could  stand  up  against  the  Roosevelt  barrage  of  words. 
When  he  talked  no  one  could  get  a  word  in  edge-wise.  In  this 
connection  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  once  told  me  by  Sir  James 
M.  Barrie.  These  two  men  of  widely  different  personalities 
and  temperaments  were  close  personal  friends.  It  was  typical 
of  the  extraordinary  range  of  Roosevelt's  interest  and  affection 
that  he  should  love  "Peter  Pan"  and  his  creator.  When  Barrie 
made  his  last  visit  to  the  United  States,  in  1913,  to  visit 
Charles  Frohman  he  spent  a  day  at  Oyster  Bay. 

"What  did  you  talk  about  ?"  I  asked  him. 

Barrie,  who  is  a  shy  little  man,  smaller  in  stature  even  than 
Lloyd  George,  replied  with  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye : 
"Roosevelt  talked  the  whole  time.  All  that  I  was  able  to  in- 
terject into  the  conversation  was,  'Colonel,  you  and  your  four 
sons  seem  to  constitute  the  whole  United  States  Army.'  " 

I  was  in  England  when  Quentin  Roosevelt  was  killed.  No 
one  over  there  mourned  him  more  than  that  tiny  Scotchman 
who  knows  so  well  the  heart  of  youth. 

Roosevelt  was  more  accessible  as  a  private  citizen 
than  as  President,  and  some  of  his  comments  on  men 
and  affairs  during  the  periods  of  his  official  irresponsi- 
bility were  pointed  and  severe.  On  one  occasion  Mr. 
Marcosson  brought  him  a  message  from  Lloyd  George, 
and  Roosevelt  snapped  out  in  characteristic  fashion. 
"The  trouble  with  your  friend  Lloyd  George  is  that  he 
thinks  in  terms  of  parliamentary  majorities."  But  no 
one  in  America,  says  Mr.  Marcosson,  was  more  "ad- 
dicted to  pluralities"  than  the  Colonel  himself.  Every 
visitor  to  America  wanted,  of  course,  to  see  Roosevelt, 
and  Mr.  Marcosson  took  Ian  Hay  down  to  Sagamore 
Hill  for  luncheon : 

On  this  visit  Roosevelt  made  to  me  what  I  consider  the  most 
pathetic  statement  he  ever  uttered  in  connection  with  his  pos- 
sible reelection.  There  had  been  a  considerable  party  at  lunch 
and  afterward  we  went  for  a  walk  on  the  lawn.  It  was  a  bril- 
liant sun-lit  afternoon  and  the  country  was  at  its  loveliest. 

The  ex-President  and  I  brought  up  the  rear.  I  had  been 
talking  about  the  war  and  bemoaning  the  fact  that  we  were  not 
in  it.     Continuing.  I  said  : 

"Things  would  be  different.  Colonel,  if  you  were  in  the 
White  House." 

He  stopped  suddenly,  pounded  his  left  fist  against  his  right 
palm  and  declared  with  a  sort  of  dynamic  earnestness: 

"The  American  people  will  cheer  for  me,  but  they  will  not 
vote  for  me." 

One  interesting  fact,  says  Mr.  Marcosson,  has  been 
overlooked  about  Roosevelt.  Whenever  he  had  a 
visitor  to  whom  he  desired  to  pay  special  honor  he 
would  lead  him  over  to  a  large  low  window  in  his 
famous  Trophy  Room,  take  a  small  key  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  say:  "I  am  going  to  show  you  something 
that  I  do  not  usually  show  people": 

With  the  little  key  he  would  open  a  mahogany  box  which 
contained  six  enlarged  snapshots  of  himself  and  the  German 
Kaiser,  taken  during  the  military  manoeuvres  held  in  honor 
of  his  visit  to  Potsdam  in  1910.  In  view  of  what  bas  happened 
during  the  past  four  years  these  photographs  have  a  peculiar 


value,  not  because  they  show  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William 
Hohenzollern  on  horseback  side  by  side,  but  because  of  the 
extraordinary  and  indiscreet  inscriptions  that  the  Kaiser  wrote 
on  the  back  of  each  photograph.  Sufficient  to  say,  at  least 
three  of  these  inscriptions  reveal  that  in  1910,  as  in  1914,  and 
despite  his  pacific  protestations  to  the  contrary  not  withstand- 
ing, the  ex-emperor  was  determined  on  war  and  was  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  his  sanguinary  dream  would  be 
realized. 

Mr.  Marcosson's  first  interview  with  Lloyd  George 
was  secured  under  decidedly  unpropitious  conditions. 
Failing  to  arrange  for  a  conversation  in  London,  he 
secured  an  invitation  to  accompany  the  premier  on  his 
forthcoming  visit  to  Bristol  and  to  travel  with  him, 
but  only  on  the  stipulation  that  he  must  not  talk  during 
the  journey: 

On  this  trip  I  got  my  first  glimpse  into  the  method  by  which 
Lloyd  George  has  been  able  to  master  so  many  technical  tasks. 
When  he  got  on  the  train  he  had  not  written  his  Bristol  speech, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  important  that  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  deliver  up  to  that  time  for  the  reason  that  he  was  to 
deal  with  a  whole  organization  of  the  ministry  of  munitions 
and  its  relations  to  labor.  This  meant  that  he  had  to  marshal 
an  immense  mass  of  highly  complicated  data  in  a  short  time. 
He  did  then  what  he  has  always  done.  He  took  four  experts 
with  him.  Like  an  animated  human  sponge  he  absorbed  the 
very  wellsprings  of  their  knowledge  and  experience  on  the  way 
down.  One  was  an  efficiency  engineer,  another  a  trained  or- 
ganizer, the  third  one  of  the  best-known  munitions  authorities 
in  the  world,  and  the  fourth  was  a  machinery  wizard. 
Throughout  that  two-hour  journey  Lloyd  George  bristled  with 
questions.     Occasionally  he  made  a  note. 

In  the  town  hall  of  the  historic  little  city  he  spoke  with  an 
ease,  authority,  and  fluency  that  gave  his  hearers  the  impres- 
sion that  he  had  been  engaged  in  munitions  all  his  life  and 
never  expected  to  do  anything  else.  It  was  just  one  other 
evidence  of  the  man's  genius  of  assimilation.  Only  Roosevelt 
approached  him  in  this  highly  useful  talent. 

Mr.  Marcosson  draws  many  parallels  between  Lloyd 
George  and  Roosevelt.  Lloyd  George,  he  says,  is  the 
British  Roosevelt,  wielding  the  imperial  big  stick,  but 
Lloyd  George  is  not  so  reckless  in  his  speech  as  was  his 
American  prototype.  He  never  uses  the  "short  and 
ugly  word."  He  prefers  contemptuous  silence  to  abuse. 
He  is  a  "prize  forgetter."  The  two  men  met  in  Lon- 
don in  1910.  but  the  ensuing  conversation  was  some- 
what one-sided.  Roosevelt  did  all  the  talking,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  sentence  from  Lloyd  George  on 
the  subject  of  the  weather: 

Several  years  ago  when  I  was  asked  to  reduce  Lloyd  George 
to  a  formula  I  made  it  as  follows :  "He  is  50  per  cent. 
Roosevelt  in  the  virility  and  forcefulness  of  his  character ; 
15  per  cent.  Bryan  in  the  purely  demagogic  phase  of  his  make- 
up, while  the  rest  is  canny  Celt  opportunism."  I  think  it  still 
holds  good.     He  incarnates  vigor  and  vision. 

Northcliffe  is  another  man  who  does  his  own  inter- 
viewing. He  learns  from  everybody.  He  has  an  in- 
satiate thirst  for  information.  Northcliffe,  says  the 
author,  is  master  of  every  trick  of  the  interviewing 
game,  and  the  way  he  first  met  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes 
admirably  illustrates  one  of  his  methods : 

Rhodes  had  a  constitutional  prejudice  against  journalists. 
Like  many  strong  men  he  was  shy.  Northcliffe  was  de- 
termined to  get  at  him.  It  was,  of  course,  before  he  had 
become  a  power  in  British  journalism. 

He  went  to  the  hotel  where  Rhodes  lived  and  made  his 
way  to  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  father  of  the  "Cape  to 
Cairo"  project.  Quite  by  accident  he  got  into  the  financier's 
bathroom. 

A  strange  sight  met  his  gaze.  Rhodes  sat  in  his  morning 
tub  vainly  trying  to  wash  his  back.  Quick  as  a  flash  North- 
cliffe said : 

"You're  wasting  a  lot  of  energy.  I  know  of  a  brush  with 
a  long  handle  that  is  the  best  back-washer  in  the  world." 

Rhodes  was  much  interested  in  this  suggestion.  It  opened 
the  way  to  a  conversation.  The  net  result  was  that  these  two 
dominating  personalities  became  intimate  friends. 

Mr.  Marcosson's  connection  with  the  war  is  so  well 
known  that  it  needs  no  indication.  He  saw  every  one 
worth  seeing,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  a  mass 
of  information  that  might  otherwise  have  never  reached 
our  ears.  He  tells  us  of  one  dramatic  incident  before 
the  first  battle  of  the  Marne.  For  days  General  French 
had  manoeuvred  his  retreat,  fighting  a  rear-guard  action 
against  tremendous  odds.  Xo  one  knew  what  the  mor- 
row might  bring  to  the  already  exhausted  army : 

Accompanied  by  three  staff  officers,  one  of  whom  was  with 
us  that  evening  at  dinner,  French  had  reached  an  old  inn 
not  many  miles  from  Paris.  He  had  not  slept  for  fifty  hours. 
To  his  chief  of  staff  he  said: 

"I  am  going  to  take  a  little  sleep.  Under  no  circumstances 
must  I  be  disturbed." 

After  what  seemed  to  him  a  few  moments  there  was  a 
loud  rapping  on  the  door.  Opening  it  with  a  vigorous  protest 
at  being  roused  he  found  one  of  his  officers,  who  said : 

"I  am  extremely  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,  sir,  but  the 
matter  is  most  urgent." 

"What  is  it?"  demanded  French. 

"General  Joffre  is  below,   sir,  and  desires  to  see  you." 

The  British  commander-in-chief  descended  to  the  dingy 
main  room  of  the  cafe.  Wrapped  in  his  blue  cape  stood 
"Papa"  Joffre  with  only  one  aide. 

"I  have  decided  to  take  a  stand.  Here  is  the  plan,"  said 
the  Frenchman. 

On  a  wine-spattered  table  and  by  the  light  of  a  guttering 
candle.  Joffre  unfolded  the  plan  of  the  engagement  that  ended 
the  Kaiser's  dream  of  conquest  forever.  He  then  showed  his 
colleague  that  immortal  "order  of  the  day"  which  included 
the  phrase,  "The  hour  has  come  to  advance  at  any  cost  and  to 
die  where  you  stand,  rather  than  give  way,"  and  which  was 
read  to  the  French  army  at  dawn.  I  doubt  if  the  whole 
drama  of  the  war  presented  a  scene  more  striking  than  the 
spectacle  of  these  two  chieftains  seated  in  that  shabby  room  of 
an  obscure  country'  tavern  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  world's 
epic  events. 

Mr.  Marcosson  was  in  Russia  when  America  entered 
the  war.  and  it  was  from  a  Cossack  officer  that  he 
learned  the  news : 

For  thirty  hours  we  traveled  through  Finland,  reaching  the 
real  Russian  frontier  late  the  next  night.  It  was  a  small  town 
with  a  name  about  a  yard  long.  Here  the  weary  traveler  got 
his  clearance  into  Russia. 

I  entered  the  reeking  customs  house  through  a  lane  of  un- 


stenhzed  Russian  soldiers.  My  name  was  called  out:  I  ad- 
vanced to  a  desk  where  a  Cossack  officer  sat  ready  to  give  me 
my  final  vise.  When  he  saw  the  American  eagle  on  my  pass- 
port he  rose.  stood  at  salute,   and  said  in  flawless  English: 

"Welcome  to  our  new  ally." 

I  had  been  cut  off  from  the  swift  march  of  war  events  for 
days,   so  I  asked : 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Your  country  went  to  war  yesterday,"  was  his  reply. 

Mr.  Marcosson  first  saw  Lenine  when  he  was  heading 
a  procession  in  Russia  to  protest  against  Russia's  con- 
tinuation in  the  war.  Xo  one  in  Petrograd  regarded 
him  then  as  a  real  menace,  and  it  was  a  fatal  and  coctly 
neglect : 

Lenine's  mode  of  existence  during  the  first  few  months  after 
his  return  was  not  exactly  in  harmony  with  the  much-vaunted 
idea  of  the  simple  life  of  the  proletariat.  I  was  returning  to 
my  hotel  from  •a  dinner  at  the  house  of  an  American  long  resi- 
dent in  Petrograd  late  in  April.  We  passed  a  brilliantly 
illuminated  palace  out  of  which  came  sounds  of  revelry. 

"Who  is  having  the  joy  party?"  I  inquired  of  one  of  my 
companions.     He  replied : 

"That  palace  was  occupied  before  the  revolution  by  the 
Czar's  favorite  actress,  who  lived  in  splendid  style.  When 
Lenine  and  his  followers  arrived  they  took  possession  and 
are   still  celebrating." 

When  Lenine,  whose  name  is  pronounced  without  the  final 
"e."  and  Trotsky,  who  arrived  after  I  left  Petrograd,  suc- 
ceeded in  deposing  the  Provisional  Government,  they  insti- 
gated a  carnival  of  crime  which  had  not  been  equaled  since 
the  French  Revolution.  The  consequences  will  affect  all  pos- 
terity. 

The  author  first  met  General  Wood  in  1916.  He  tells 
us  that  his  entire  life  from  childhood  was  a  living  ex- 
ample of  preparation  for  emergency.  He  told  Mr.  Mar- 
cosson the  following  story',  which  illustrates  this  trait 
in  interesting  fashion.  It  occurred  when  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  Moro  province  in  the  Philippines : 

A  delegation  of  Mohammedan  polygamists  came  to  see  him 
to  plead  for  their  harems  and  justify  slave-holding  at  the 
same  time.  The  Sultan  of  Jolo,  who  sat  cross-legged  on  his 
rug,  spoke  up : 

"The  Prophet  has  said  that  a  man  may  have  many  wives. 
It  is  so  ordained  in  the  Koran." 

"That  is  quite  true,"  replied  General  Wood.  "I  have  read 
it  there  myself."  All  the  Mohammedans  looked  up  with  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction. 

"But,"  continued  the  general,  "the  Prophet  also  says  that 
a  wise  man  will  be  content  with  one." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  and  the  Moros  left 
stunned  into  silence  and  obedience  by  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  wizardry  of  the  Big  White  Chief  who  was  as  wise 
as  he  was  brave. 

Mr.  Marcosson  devotes  his  concluding  chapters  to 
some  of  his  literary  associations.  Thev  were  very  nu- 
merous and  necessarily  interesting,  but  space  can  be 
found  for  one  only.    It  relates  to  Israel  Zangwill : 

Zangwill  once  made  one  of  the  most  effective  retorts  of 
which  I  have  heard.  He  was  sitting  alongside  a  rather  fluffy 
and  frivolous  woman  at  a  dinner  in  London.  The  author  was 
visibly  bored  with  the  inane  and  innocuous  conversation  which 
she  valiantly  struggled  to  maintain.  Finally,  thinking  of  noth- 
ing better  to  say,  she  asked: 

"What  is  your  Christian  name,  Mr.  Zangwill  ?" 

"I  have  none,"  was  the  reply. 

On  another  occasion,  when  an  equally  imbecile  female  put 
the  same  question  to  the  author  of  "The  Master,"  he  retorted: 
"Madam,   my  Christian  name  is  Israel  " 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  says  Mr.  Marcosson,  pre- 
miers, soldiers,  and  nation-makers  will  have  a  different 
attitude  toward  the  interview  and  the  interviewer.  Mr. 
Marcosson  himself  will  have  contributed  to  no  small 
extent  to  that  desirable  end. 

Adventures  in  Interviewing.  By  Isaac  F.  Mar- 
cosson.    New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 

■■■    

Georges  Claude,  the  Parisian  chemist,  has  shown 
that,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  theory,  it  is  not 
only  possible  but  strikingly  easy  to  produce  and  turn 
to  industrial  uses  pressures  of' 1000  atmospheres  and 
more.  He  has  now  succeeded  in  applying  these  verv 
high  pressures  to  the  synthetic  production  of  ammonia. 
Hitherto  that  has  been  done  and  applied  only  in  Ger- 
many. Claude,  however,  has  far  outdistanced  German 
chemists  under  new  conditions  which  he  discovered. 
A  combination  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  takes  place 
with  such  intensity  that  very'  small  apparatus  is  capable 
of  a  considerable  output.  Claude  proposes  shortly  to 
exhibit  a  tiny  apparatus  in  regular  working  order  ca- 
pable of  producing  daily  200  liters  (forty-four  gallons') 
of  liquid  ammonia.  Whereas  the  German  chemist 
Haber  obtains  only  one-third  of  a  gramme  of  ammonia 
per  catalytic  gramme,  M.  Claude  obtains  ten  grammes. 

■•■   

Japanese  prints  are  wood  engravings  in  color.  The 
design  was  engraved  in  relief  on  a  wood  block,  usually 
of  cherry,  known  as  the  key  block.  Prior  to  1743  the 
impression  from  the  key  block  was  colored  by  hand, 
and  these  prints  are  known  as  the  primitives.  The  first 
pigment  used  in  coloring  prints  was  tan  (red  lead). 
Then  followed,  in  order,  beni  fa  red  extracted  from 
saffron),  a  greenish  yellow,  a  thin  lacquer  (rushi),  and 
a  blue  extracted  from  Chinese  cotton.  After  1743 
blocks  were  made  for  each  color  and  were  applied  to 
the  paper  by  hand.  A  print  is  therefore  the  work  of 
three  craftsmen — the  artist,  the  engraver,  the  printer. 

mnm   

Chinese  music  is  not  written.     The  words  of  some 
of  the  famous  songs  have  been  preserved,  but  the  music 
has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  genera- 
tions that  go  far  back  before  the  day  of  tli     '"-  >uba- 
dours.     When   music   is  played   it   is   pi 
to  the  memory  of  the  musician  and  hi-  i 
pretation.     A  musician  varies  the  perfor 
best  judgment  dictates,  and  the  strings,  r._ 
may  break  in  at  almost  any  time. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  January  24,  1920,  were  $163,735,963.18; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $132,- 
732,204.76;  an  increase  of  $31,003,758.32. 


The  announcement  of  the  trebling  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company, 
raising  it  from  $25,000,000  to  $75,000,000,  is  a 
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practical  illustration  of  what  might  happen  to 
any  of  the  following  companies : 

American   Woolen   Company $20,000,000 

Sloss-Sheffield  Steel   10,000,000 

Republic  Iron  and  Steel 30,000,000 

Baldwin   Locomotive    20,000,000 

American  Locomotive    25,000,000 

Pressed  Steel  Car 12,500,000 

Railway  Steel  Springs 13,500,000 

American  Car  Foundrv 30,000.000 

American  Linseed 16,750,000 

Continental  Can   13,500,000 

The  Barrett  Company 16,343,000 

International  Paper   20,000,000 

N.  V.  Air  Brake 10.000,000 

Tobacco  Products 17,600,000 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 34,000,000 

Lackawanna 34,000,000 

All  of  the  above-named  companies  are  capi- 
talized at  ridiculously  low  figures,  consider- 
ing the  tremendous  equities  back  of  each  share 
of  stock.  Taking  into  consideration  also  their 
great  earning  power  and  cash  balance  on  hand 
compared  to  all  other  issues  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  they  certainly  could 
stand  a  considerable  increase  in  capital  stock. 
Their   future   is   all   before   them   and    stock- 
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holders  will  profit  accordingly.  All  these  com- 
panies are  confronted  with  a  100  per  cent, 
business  during  1920  and  for  years  to  come. 
Traders  should  not  forget  the  history  and 
gradual  growth  of  such  companies  as  General 
Motors  and  Bethlehem  Steel.  As  these  com- 
panies grew  and  their  capital  was  increased 
the  stockholders  profited  enormously  and  were 
thus  rewarded  for  their  discretion  in   buying 
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these  stocks  before  the  increases  in  capital 
were  effected.  Overcapitalization  is  a  bear 
argument.  I  want  my  clients  to  make  big 
profits  during  1920.  I  predicted  in  these  col- 
umns a  sensational  rise  in  Crucible  Steel  dur- 
ing 1919.  At  that  time  this  stock  was  selling 
at  $68  per  share  and  I  have  selected  above 
the  best  I  can  find  for  1920,  all  paying  good 
dividends  and  capitalized  below  their  real 
value. 

Crucible  Steel  needs  above  all  things  pig- 
iron.  Sloss-Sheffield  is  a  pig-iron  producer, 
producing  the  best  grade  of  pig-iron  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  strong  pool  already 
formed  in  Sloss.  The  number  of  shares  out- 
standing is  the  smallest  of  any  steel  company 
on  the  board.  This  company  will  earn  more 
during  1920  than  many  of  the  other  and  higher 
capitalized  steel  companies.  Its  action  thla 
year  will  surprise  even  its  most  optimistic 
supporters.  Watch  the  steel  stocks  lead  the 
market  this  year ! 

Herewith  are  a  few  items  in  connection  with 
the   demands  for  steel: 

The  Iron  Trade  Review  says:  "Having  ex- 
perienced directly  acute  shortage  of  early  ma- 
terial, buyers  are  showing  a  growing  anxiety 
to  protect  themselves  on  their  future  require- 
ments of  iron  and  steel.  As  a  result  they  are 
bidding  up  prices  steadily  on  themselves,  and 
the  market  has  resolved  itself  wholly  into  a 
sellers'  affair.  With  its  obligations  expanded 
over  4,000,000  tons  during  the  past  seven 
months  and  its  production  below  normal, 
steadying  influence  of  the  Steel  Company's 
minimum  price  policy  rapidly  is  losing  its 
effect.  Scarcely  an  independent  mill  at  pres- 
ent is  quoting  less  than  $2  to  $15  per  ton 
above  the  schedules  of  the  largest  interests, 
and  f*:i  rread  is  growing.  Railroad  demand 
-  Chicago  ;  48.000  tons  of  steel  have 
been  placed  for  car  repairs  for  the  New  York 
Central,  with  30,000  tons  about  to  be  closed. 
Sale  of  15,000  tons  of  tieplates  was  made 
there.  Eastern  rail  orders  now  closed  or 
pending  call  for  350.000  to  375,000  tons,  in- 
cluding 150.000  tons  for  New  York  Central 
lines.  150,000  tons  for  an  Eastern  system, 
and  260.000  tons  for  the  Erie.  Eastern  mills 
have  taken  additional  orders  for  70,000  tons 
of  ship  plates  and  have  declined  as  much  more 
as  they  have  become  badly  congested.  Cru- 
cible Steel  Company  has  closed  for  30.000  tons 
of  hasic  and  one  Eastern  maker  has  purchased 
55.000  to  60,000  tons  of  the  same  grade." 

The  Iron  Age  says:  "The  steel  market  is 
giving  new  evidence  of  large  unsatisfied  de- 
mand and  advancing  tendency  in  all  products. 
At  Chicago  70,000  tons  for  the  Santa  Fe  and 
10.000  tons  for  the  Great  Western  will  prob- 
ably be  put  on  the  books  this  week,  and  Chi- 
cago and  Eastern  Illinois  has  reserved  10,000 
tons.  New  York  Central  has  let  contracts  for 
repair  of  7500  cars. 

"Eastern  plate  mills  have  had  before  them 
the  past  week  no  less  than  250.000  tons  in  in- 
quiries, 150,000  tons  being  for  shipbuilding 
and  remainder  largely  for  oil  tanks  and 
boilers. 

"An  advance  of  $5  per  ton  in  plates  and 
shapes  has  been  made  by  one  Chicago  interest. 
and  Pittsburgh  reports  three  or  four  makers 
of  tubular  products  are  asking  $10  per  ton 
more.  Sales  of  slabs,  sheet  bars,  and  forging 
billets  represent  late  advances  of  about  $2. 

"Some  motor  companies  have  been  able  to 
pick  up  lots  of  sheet  bars  which  they  are 
having  rolled  into  sheets  to  eke  out  deliveries 
by  sheet  mills.  Leading  automobile  makers 
say  the  supply  of  sheets  will  be  the  one  limit- 
ing factor  in  their  industry  in  1920." 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  has  just  placed 
an  order  for  $15,000,000  worth  of  steel 
amounting  to  about  216,000  tons.  Equipment 
interests  look  forward  to  the  placing  of  some 
big  orders,  including  100  locomotives  and  15.- 
000  freight  cars.  Great  Britain  will  also  place 
orders  here  in  the  near  future  for  a  large 
number  of  cars. 

The  market  is  now  about  ready  for  the 
spring  rise.  Stccks  have  been  absorbed  by 
insiders  after  a  three  months'  bear  market. 
Pools  will  work  this  year  only  in  good  divi- 
dend payers  as  time-money  is  too  scarce  and 
too  high  (8  to  9  per  cent.)  to  carry  non-divi- 
dend-paying stucks,  especially  those  of  large 
capitalization. 

That  brokers  are  getting  ready  for  a  tre 
mendous  stock  activity  is  shown  by  the  recent 
incorporation  of  the  Stock  Clearing  Corpora- 
tion. This  new  organization  provides  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
firms  having  as  partners  members  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  for  whom  it  may  act 
with  facilities  for  clearing  contracts  between 
them  and  for  delivering  stocks  and  securities 
to  and  receiving  stocks  and  other  securities 
from  banks,  bankers,  trust  companies,  and 
others  for  procuring  the  transfer  of  stocks  and 
securities  upon  the  hooks  of  the  corporation 
or  associations  issuing  the  same.  This  will 
facilitate  the  stupendous  financial  mechanism 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  new 
organization  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  Building  and  will 
be  ready  for  business  during  February.  The 
staff  of  clerks  is  now  being  drilled. 

The  public  is  eager  to  speculate  and  will  use 
better  judgment  th:s  year  and  will  keep  out 
of  wild-cat  oil  promotions  and  buy  only  stocks 


that   have    a    ready   market   and    are   in    good 
standing  with   bankers. 

Next  week  I  will  publish  a  list  of  high-grade 
preferred  stocks. — W.  C.  Gregg,  manager 
Palace  Hotel  branch   of  McDonnell  &  Co. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  was 
the  successful  bidder  for  $1S,000  Lincoln 
School  District,  Sacramento  County,  bonds, 
winning  from  Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.,  who  bid  the 
same  amount.  To  decide  between  the  two 
high  bidders  it  was  necessary  to  flip  a  coin. 
There  were  nine  bidders  for  these  bonds, 
many  of  the  local  bond  houses  and  banks 
being  represented.  The  bonds  mature  from 
three  to  twenty  years  and  will  shortly  be  of- 
fered to  the  public  to  yield  4.90  per  cent. 


The  greatest  need  of  the  hour  in  America, 
says  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  National 
Bank  of  Los  Angeles  in  their  monthly  financial 
letter,  is  to  arouse  in  the  hearts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  love  of  this  country,  for  its  in- 
stitutions, its  form  of  government,  its  past 
history  and  achievements;  to  restore  to  the 
mind  of  the  average  individual  a  respect  for 
property  rights ;  to  establish  a  belief  in  the 
soundness  of  our  government,  its  principles 
and  policies ;  to  awaken  a  realization  that 
this  nation  is  worth  fighting  for  and  preserv- 
ing. Some  departments  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration have  been,  for  seven  years,  in- 
cubators of  unrest  and  disloyalty,  of  socialism 
which  is  but  one  degree  removed  from  Bol- 
shevism. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  thinking  people  and 
educators  of  the  land  to  overcome  the  evils 
sown  by  preachments  as  to  the  new  freedom, 
and  the  governing  rights  of  the  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  government.  Our 
people  get  just  such  a  government  as  they 
deserve,  no  better  or  no  worse.  In  1912, 
owing  to  the  all-consuming  ambition  of  Roose- 
velt, the  conservative  party  of  the  nation,  un- 
der which  it  had  prospered  prodigiously,  was 
broken  down — temporarily  destroyed — and  the 
radical  party  of  the  nation,  with  its  political 
nightmares,  dreams,  theories  and  heresies  of 
government,  came  into  power.  During  the 
last  seven  years  we  have  had  democracy  con- 
stantly preached  to  us,  while  autocracy  has 
been  practiced.  Liberty  has  been  prated  of 
and,  at  the  same  time,  destroyed.  Freedom 
of  action  has  been  boasted  of,  and  the  rights 
of  all  the  people  have  been  subjected  to  the 
domination  of  a  class.  The  party  in  power, 
holding  office  through  a  minority  popular  vote, 
has  ever  arrogantly  boasted  about  obeying  the 
popular  will  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
popular  will  and  the  advice  of  the  brains  and 
experience  of  the  country  have  been  delibe- 
rately  ignored. 

The  people  at  large  of  the  nation  have  been 
fully  punished  for  their  folly  in  1912,  which 
was  repeated  in  1916.  They  have  already  seen 
the  light  and  they  are  ready  to  right  the 
wrong  they  did  themselves.  When  a  new  ad- 
ministration is  ushered  in,  autocracy,  one- 
man-ism,  flirting  with  anarchists  by  govern- 
ment officials,  dictation  of  legislation  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government,  will  be 
at  end,  and  America  will  again  enjoy  a  con- 
stitutional government.  No  party  can,  at  this 
time,  succeed  in  America  that  can  not  guaran- 
tee the  enforcement  of  law  and  order,  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  abolition  of  special  privileges 
to  either  capital  or  organized  labor,  the  sup- 
pression of  disloyalty  to  the  government  and 
anarchy  in  the  ranks  of  the  disloyal  element. 

The  American  people  are  aroused  against 
disloyal  agitators  and  sympathizers  with  an- 
archy, and,  when  once  aroused,  they  are  irre- 
sistible. And  while  they  are  cleaning  up  the 
Red  situation  it  would  be  well  for  them  to 
devote  some  attention  to  their  own  public  of- 
ficials, municipal,  state,  and  national.  These 
gentlemen  should  be  taken  by  the  coat  collar 
and  taught  economy.  All  of  them,  from  the 
lowest  official  to  the  highest,  have  contracted 
the  habit  of  spending  money  as  drunken 
sailors  do  their  wages  when  on  shore  leave. 
While  this  country  is  rich  in  resources,  it  can 
not  everlastingly  stand  the  extravagance  now 
indulged  in  in  public  expenditures.  There 
must  come  a  halt.  Economy  must  become  a 
watchword  and  be  enforced.  The  good  old 
maxim  that  "willful  waste  makes  woeful 
want"  still  holds  good. 

The  finances  of  the  nation  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  are  at 
present,  unless  we  had  several  more  years  of 
national  government  enforcing  our  present 
financial  policies.  We  have  followed  Bryan's 
doctrine  of  increasing  the  circulating  medium 
until  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has 
shrunk  almost  beyond  recognition.  No  relief 
can  come  to  us  until  the  government's  financial 
policies  change.  Today  the  government  is 
preaching  thrift  and  practicing  profligacy  and 
wild  extravagance.  Millions  are  being  wasted 
in  foolish  inquisitions:  other  millions  in  en- 
deavoring to  set  aside  economic  laws:  other 
millions  in  the  attempted  price-fixing  of  com- 
modities :  other  millions  in  experiments  which 
are  worse  than  useless:  other  millions  in  in 
vestigating  income-tax  returns,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  one  who  has,  willfully  or  other- 
wise, failed  to  comprehend  a  law  which  is  en- 
tirely incomprehensible,  and  failed  to  properly 
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fill  out  a  blank  which  experts  confess  is  to 
them  unintelligible.  More  millions  are  being 
wasted  in  incompetence  in  office  and  in  padded 
pay-rolls.  Economy  is  a  word  tabooed  by 
those  now  holding  public  office.  Tax  returns 
are  anticipated  by  the  sale  of  government  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness.  Nobody  thinks  of 
stopping  any  financial  leak. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  are  pretty  fully 
loaned  up.  If  they  call  bank  loans  to  build 
up  their  own  reserves  then  the  member  banks' 
reserves    shrink.      When   the   latter  reach   the 


YOUR 

INVESTMENT 

BANKER 

Choose  your  Investment  Banker  with 
care.  Choose  with  the  same  care  as 
when  you  choose  your  Commercial 
Banker.  This  applies  to  you  whether 
you  invest  individually  or  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  institution.  You  have 
faith  in  your  bank  because  of  your  con- 
fidence in  its  stability,  in  its  progressive- 
ness  and  because  you  believe  implicitly 
in  the  sound  judgment  of  its  officials. 
Let  the  same  criterion  apply  in  choos- 
ing your  Investment  Banker.  We  offer 
you  our  services  in  helping  you  invest 
your  money  with  safety.  Before  pur- 
chasing, our  corps  of  expert  buyers  pass 
upon  the  details  of  each  issue,  both  as 
to  its  legality  and  as  to  the  security  be- 
hind it.  Our  own  money  is  invested  in 
these  securities  before  we  ask  you  to 
invest  yours.  Our  purchases  are  the 
results  of  our  experience  and  success. 
Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  attest 
to  our  ability  to  act  for  you  in  this 
capacity.  Derive  the  benefit  of  this  ex- 
perience and  success  by  making  us  your 
Investment  Banker.  Send  for  our  se- 
lected list  of  Municipal  Bonds. 

WM.  CHEADLE  BORCHERS 

BONDS  AND  INVESTMENTS 
Merchants  National  Bank  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Phone  Douglas  5965 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BUILDING 

Phone  Broadway  161 


danger  point  they  again  go  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  for  assistance.  There  is  no  im- 
mediate escape  from  this  situation  except  to 
play  this  continuous  game  of  seesaw.  When 
the  immense  strain  which  the  banks  of  the 
country  are  subjected  to  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  passed,  if  speculation  is  curbed,  loans 
'to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  should  decrease. 
Car  shortage,  slow  deliveries,  labor  disputes, 
the  present  aversion  to  hardwork — have  aH 
tended  to  extend  the  period  of  stress.    _ 

Estimates  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  on 


E.F.HUTTON&CO. 

HOME  OFFICE,  61  BROADWAY 

BRANCHES: 

Woolworth  Building 

Plaza  Hotel 

NEW  YORK 


MEMBERS: 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Liverpool    Cotton    Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 


CALIFORNIA  OFFICES 

490  California   Street 

St.  Francis  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

12th  and  Franklin  Streets 

OAKLAND 

118  West  Fourth  Street 

Alexandria  Hotel 

LOS  ANGELES 

Hotel  Maryland 

PASADENA 


25    East    South    Temple    Street 
SALT  LAKE,  UTAH 


Through  Private  Wire 
California  Points  to  New  York 
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STOCKS 

Industrial 

7  to  8% 

Preferred 


BONDS 

Municipal 
Industrial 

5  to  6V2% 


Entire  Preferred  Stock  or  Bond  Issues 
Underwritten 


ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Capital  and  SutbIm.  $3,000,000 

552-54  Mills  Building 

Phone.  Sutter  5811-2-3-4.5-6-7. 


the  government  in  1920  are  five  billion  dol- 
lars. There  is  no  chance  of  tax  reduction  in 
the  face  of  such  a  demand.  Economy  should 
be  the  watchword  with  our  national  as  well  as 
our  local  officials. 


Reports  at  the  annual  meeting  January  26th 
of  the  French  American  Bank  of  Savings 
show  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  Deposits 
increased   during  the  year  by   $1,929,568   and 

pwiimimiMniiMMiira 

|  German  Municipal  Bonds  | 


BERLIN 
MAINZ 


MUNICH 
FRANKFURT 


m     Good   opportunity  because  of  re- 
|  markably  low  exchange  rates. 

I     HIHN  &  DENICKE 


wine  was  permitted  in  the  United  States.  ' 
Several  such  outlets  were  indicated  by  ex-  ' 
periences  during  the  vintage  of  1919,  accord- 
ing to  specialists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  who  recently  visited 
the  wine-grape  regions.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, is  still  a  big  one.  Not  only  are  uses  and 
markets  to  be  found  for  the  product  of  175,- 
000  acres  of  wine  vineyards,  but  for  the  con- 
siderable portions  of  table  and  raisin  varieties 
that  formerly  were  made  into  brandy.  The 
leading  variety  of  raisin  grape,  the  Alexan- 
aria,  usually  has  a  heavy  second  crop,  which 
matures  too  late  for  drying,  and  this  was  for- 
merly used  in  brandy-making.  Of  the  leading 
shipping  grape,  the  Flame  Tokay,  only  the  best 
clusters  are  usually  shipped  for  table  pur- 
poses and  the  inferior  clusters  were  converted 
into  brandy.  Now  other  markets  must  be 
found  for  the  culls  of  raisin  and  table  grapes. 

During  the  past  season  there  was  a  very 
heavy  demand  at  high  prices  for  anything  that 
could  be  called  grapes.  Only  a  few  growers, 
therefore,  attempted  experiments  in  finding 
new  uses,  and  these  few  experiments  were  in- 
complete, but  they  indicate  probably  satisfac- 
tory results  when  they  are  more  fully  tried. 

At  least  about  4000  cars  of  fresh  wine 
grapes  were  shipped  into  the  Eastern  States 
and  made  into  so-called  non-alcoholic  wines 
and  grape  sirup.  A  large  gallonage  of  unfer- 
mented  juices  was  made,  a  large  per  cent, 
being  pasteurized  and  put  up  in  fifty-gallon 
barrels.  Much  of  this  has  already  been 
shipped  East. 

Considerable  work  was  done  in  sun-drying 
and  dehydrating  wine  grapes,  and  the  product 
found  a  ready  market  at  prices  much  higher 
than  those  paid  for  raisins. 


PhoDe 
Sutter  5638 
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H  Mills  Building 

I        SAN  FRANCISCO 
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the  total  resources  by  $3,769,834.  Profits 
were:  $67,500  paid  in  dividends  and  $83,814 
carried  to  the  undivided  profits  account.  No 
chairman  of  the  board  was  selected  in  succes- 
sion to  the  late  Arthur  Legallet  and  in  his 
stead  as  director  R.  Eocqueraz  was  elected, 
with  the  following  others  making  up  the 
board:  George  Eeleney,  J.  A.  Bergerot,  Leon 
Bocqueraz,  S.  Bissinger,  O.  Bozio,  J.  M. 
Dupas,  John  Ginty,  J.  S.  Godeau,  George  W. 


MULER,  HENLEY  &  SCOTT 

General  Agents  and  Brokers  for 

INSURANCE  OF  ALL  KINDS 


201  Sansome  Street 


Telephone*:  Sutter  261 
Sutter  262 


McNear,  X.  de  Pichon,  Charles  Carpy. 
Officers  chosen  were :  Leon  Bocqueraz,  presi- 
dent ;  J.  M.  Dupas,  vice-president ;  A.  Bous- 
quet,  secretary ;  W.  F.  Duffy,  cashier  and 
treasurer ;  J.  Irilarry,  assistant  cashier ;  P.  A. 
Bergerot,  attorney. 


Grapes  from  the  wine  sections  of  California 
are  likely  to  find  a  number  of  outlets  never 
thought   of   while   the   making   and   selling    of 
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Investment  Securities 

GOVERNMENT 
MUNICIPAL 
DISTRICT 
CORPORATION 


American  National  Bank  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

PASADENA  LOS  ANGELES 


62 y2  cents;  weavers.  60  cents;  and  matting 
makers  (with  food),  50  cents.  Monthly  wages, 
Japanese  tailors  (with  food),  $15.75;  men 
servants.  $6.50;  maid  servants  (with  food), 
$3."  

The  Anglo  California  Trust  Company,  Mar- 
ket and  Sansome  Streets,  has  added  the  two- 
story  building  at  22-30  Sansome  Street  to  the 
bank  quarters.  The  addition  has  a  frontage  of 
forty  feet.  The  floor  space  in  the  new  build- 
ing, with  that  of  the  old  quarters,  will  make 
a  total  of  8200  square  feet,  which  will  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  banking. 

All  fixtures  and  furniture  will  be  replaced, 
architects  and  artisans  having  been  engaged 
for  some  time  upon  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  new  equipment.  Extensive  altera- 
tions to  the  quarters  will  be  made  in  the  near 
future. 

The  new  arrangement  will  provide  a  com- 
modious and  well-lighted  central  lobby,  twent; 
by  sixty  feet,  around  which  will  be  grouped 
the  offices  and  various  departments  of  the 
bank. 

All  large  surfaces  of  the  walls  and  ceilings 
will  be  canvased  and  done  in  oil,  hand  stippled 
and  hand  mottled  to  an  old  parchment  texture, 
picked  out  in  colors  which  will  be  glazed  so 
as  to  produce  a  soft  and  harmonious  color 
scheme. 

All  counter  and  partition  work,  as  well  as 
the  columns,  will  be  of  Hauteville  marble. 
The  floor  also  will  be  of  the  same  stone. 

A  ventilating  system  of  the  latest  type  will 
be  provided  and  the  present  lighting  system 
will  be  modernized. 


The  H.  K.  McCann  Company,  a  national  ad- 
vertising agency,  with  offices  in  New  York, 
Cleveland,  Toronto,  and  San  Francisco,  re- 
cently moved  into  their  own  new  building  in 
this  city  located  at  Montgomery  and  Sacra- 
mento Streets. 

In  1913  the  H.  K.  McCann  Company  opened 
their  Pacific  Coast  office  in  San  Francisco  with 
one  representative,  one  room,  and  one  stenog- 
rapher, and  their  business  has  grown  so 
rapidly  that  today  they  employ  a  staff  of 
sixty  people  in  the  local  offices  and  have  one 
of  the  largest  advertising  agencies  west  of  St. 
Louis,  both  in  number  of  employees  and  vol- 
ume of  business. 

The  McCann  Building  is  equipped  with  a 
large  studio,  where  many  of  the  color  pages 
which  appear  in  national  magazines  are  origi- 
nated. ■ 

"Conditions  in  Japan  and  the  Far  East"  is 
the  title  of  an  interesting  article  in  the  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle,  as  follows: 
"In  the  Far  East  generally,  but  particularly 
in  Japan  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Korea,  tie 
influences  which  are  interfering  with  the  free 
development  of  commerce  and  manufacture 
are  connected  with  the  unrest  and  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  The 
same  thing  is,  of  course,  true  of  conditions  in 
this  country  and  in  all  of  Western  Europe. 
But  in  Japan  dissatisfaction  with  the  repres- 
sion of  the  rights  upon  the  struggle  for  which 
the  feelings  and  actions  of  the  laboring  classes 
rest  is  much  more  reasonable  and  reasonably 
founded  in  undeniable  facts.  In  proof  of 
this  statement  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
following  truths :  (1)  The  cost  of  living, 
even  for  those  for  whom  rice  is  a  luxury,  has 
risen  since  the  June  before  the  war  (1914) 
more  than  250  per  cent.  It  has  been  rising 
even  since  the  armistice  was  declared.  For 
those  who  consider  themselves  entitled,  as  do 
the  same  classes  with  us,  to  the  luxuries  of 
meat  and  butter,  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
crease by  not  less  than  300  per  cent.  But  (2) 
the  wages  of  laborers  in  the  various  lines  of 
manufacture  and  commerce  have  not  been  in- 
creased, or  the  number  of  hours  of  hard  wort 
required  for  the  earning  of  wages  diminished 
in  anything  like  fair  proportion.  But  although 
the  dividends  declared  by  the  employers  have 
fallen  off  appreciably  since  the  demand  for 
war  supplies  has  ceased,  and  most  of  these 
companies,  together  with  the  corporations 
which  have  been  financing  them,  have  been 
forced  to  regard  seriously  methods  of  re- 
trenchment, these  same  corporations  are  still 
paying  dividends  of  such  size  as  to  show  that 
the  employees  are  receiving  no  fair  share  of 
their  profits.  And  (3)  the  relation  of  'pa- 
ternalism' between  the  government  and  the 
laboring  classes  has  been  discovered  to  be  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
leaders  or  the  more  intelligent  of  these  classes. 
To  quote  from  a  forceful  article  in  the  Japan 
Magazine  for  October :  'What  Japanese  labor 
wants  is,  not  coddling  or  charity,  but  a  chance 
to  earn  an  honest  living  with  reasonable  hours 
of  work.' 

"The  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  re- 
cently completed  an  exhaustive  investigation 
into  the  wage  question  and  gives  its  results 
in  the  following  statement  of  the  average 
wage  of  seventeen  classes  of  wage-earners: 
Foreign  tailors  (cutters),  SI. 25  ;  stone  masons, 
$1.12^2  ;  sawyers  and  other  masons,  $1  ;  car- 
penters (with  food)  joiners  and  fitters,  each 
90  cents ;  sack  makers,  tilers,  roofers,  and 
coolies,  80  cents  ;  foreign  tailors  (seamsters), 
75  cents;  nursery  men,  65  cents;  compositors, 


The  rice  growers  of  the  United  States  are 
sending  out  of  the  country  t-:n  times  as  much 
domestic  rice  as  in  the  year  before  the  war 
and  receiving  thirty  times  as  much  money  for 
it.  The  exports  of  rice  in  the  ten  months 
ending  with  October,  1919,  the  latest  available 
figures,  are  282,000,000  pounds,  against  26,- 
420,000  pounds  in  the  ten  months  ending  with 
October,  1913,  the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  war.  The  value  of  the  rice  exported  in 
the  ten  months  ending  with  October,  1919,  is 
stated  by  the  government  at  $25,182,000, 
against  $833,000  as  the  value  of  the  rice  ex- 
ported in  the  corresponding  months  of  1913. 
This  tremendous  increase  in  the  export  of 
rice,  says  a  statement  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  is  due  in  part  to  an  in- 
creased production  and  in  greater  part  to  a 
I  growing  recognition  abroad  of  the  value  and 
availability  of  American  rice,  for  the  selling 
price  has  trebled  while  the  quantity  exports 
was  so  enormously  increasing.  The  export 
prices  of  American  rice  in  the  latest  months 
of  1919  for  which  figures  are  available 
averaged  10  cents  per  pound,  against  3JX  cents 
per  pound  in  September  and  October,  1913, 
being  thus  about  three  times  as  much  per 
pound  in  1919  as  in  the  months  immediately 
preceding  the  war. 

Meantime  production  on  our  rice  farms  has 
rapidly  increased,  the  crop  of  1919  having 
been,  according  to  the  latest  estimates  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  44,000.000  bushels, 
against  23,500,000  bushels  in  191-4,  having 
thus  nearly  doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  the  farm  value  of  the  crop  is  now 
approximately  $100,000,000,  against  $22,000,- 
000  in  1914  and  $17,000,000  in  1910.  The 
quantity  produced  in  1919  is  nearly  double 
that  of  1914,  but  the  quantity  exported  is  ten 
times  as  much  as  in   1914. 

Meantime  with  this  large  exportation  of 
rice  and  the  high  prices  at  home  of  other 
cereals  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  United 
States  has  greatly  increased,  as  is  evidenced 
not  only  by  the  increased  home  production, 
but  by  corresponding  increases  in  importation. 
The  quantity  of  rice  imported  in  the  fiscal 
year  1913  was  222,000,000  pounds  and  364,- 
000,000  pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  1919,  and 
the  value  $6,000,000  in  1913  and  $18,000,000 
in  1919.  

A  change  has  been  recently  made  in  the 
management  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
Andrews  &  Co.,  stocks  and  bonds.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Blackson  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Pollitz  came  here 
from  the  East,  where  they  were  connected  with 
the  same  firm,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Marc  Bun- 
nell, who  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 
Andrews  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  stock  and 
bond  investment  houses  in  the  country,  with 
home  office  in  the  Andrews  Building,  New 
York  City,  recently  purchased  the  old  Herald 
Building  in  Chicago,  which  is  being  remodeled 
and  changed  to  the  Andrews  Building. 


DIRECT 

Foreign 
Banking  Service 


IMPORTERS  and  Exporters 
employing  the  facilities  of  our 
Foreign  Department  incur  none 
of  the  risks  incident  to  inex- 
perience or  untried  theory  in 
the  handling  of  their  overseas 

transactions. 
For  many  years  we  have  pro- 
vided Direct  Service  reaching 
all  the  important  money  and 
commercial  centers  of  the  civ- 
ilized world. 
The  excellence  of  that  service 
is  evidenced  by  its  preference 
and  employment  by  represen- 
tative concerns  at  the  east  and 
other  banking  centers  through- 
out the  United  States. 


Resources 
OVER 

ONE  HUNDRED  MILLION 
DOLLARS 


The  Anglo  and  London 
Paris  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco 


and  procedure  in  the  patent  office  and  its  ap- 
pellate tribunals. 

Weekly  figures  continue  to  show  decreases 
in  the  gold  reserves,  this  amounting  to  well 
over  $5,000,000  for  last  week.  The  total  of 
bills  discounted,  secured  by  government  obli- 
gations, was  reduced  by  over  $9,000,000,  but 
the  total  bills  on  hand  shows  a  substantial  in- 


The  government  of  Formosa  is  planning 
the  establishment  of  one  of  the  greatest  hydro- 
electric plants  in  the  Far  East,  capable  of 
supplying  130,000  horsepower  and  serving  the 
entire  island. 


m 


Munn  &  Co.,  patent  attorneys,  announce  the 
opening  of  an  office  in  the  Hobart  Building, 
San  Francisco,  for  the  convenience  of  their 
Western  clients  and  for  the  transaction  of  as- 
sociate business  arising  in  connection  with 
interference,  opposition  and  cancellation  pro- 
ceedings. William  H.  Knight,  of  the  New 
York  office,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office.  Before  his  connection  with  the 
New  York  office  of  this  firm  Mr.  Knight  was 
engaged  in  patent  practice  for  a  number  of 
years  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Knight 
Brothers,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  had  a 
wide  experience  in  various  technical  fields, 
as  well  as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  practice 
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French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCrSCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 

Commercial      Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $10,000,000 


A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL     AND 

Personal  Checking 

Accounts,  large   and 

small.  Solicited. 

Savings   Account*    receive 

interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 

ceat.  per  annum. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
$2.50 

OFFICERS 

A,  LeEalIet...Ch.o(  Board 
Leon  Bocqueraz.  President 
J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice-President 

A.Boasquet Secretarr 

W.F.Duffy Cashier 


The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Sociely 

(The    San    Francisco     Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

Member  of  the  Associated  Sann$s  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH     -     -     -     -     Mission  and  2Isi  Streets 

PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH    QmaA  tad  7A  An. 

HAIGHT  STRICT  BRANCH     -     Baikal  and  Belvedere 

December  31st. 
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Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Fundi.  .  . 
Employees'   Pension  Fund 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  House  of  Baltazar. 

It  would  be  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to 
complain  of  a  certain  audacity  in  the  depiction 
of  characters  and  events  such  as  may  be 
found  in  the  novels  of  Mr.  William  J.  Locke- 
It  is  among  the  chief  charms  of  his  books. 
We  expect  it,  and  we  should  miss  it  griev- 
ously if  it  were  not  forthcoming. 

For  this  reason  we  will  swallow  John  Bal- 
tazar at  a  gulp.  We  will  believe  that  he  came 
back  from  China  after  twenty  years'  absence, 
and  that  he  so  completely  immured  himself 
in  a  desolate  part  of  England  in  the  company 
of  a  young  Chinaman  whose  education  he  had 
undertaken  that  the  war  broke  out  and  was 
waged  for  two  years  and  John  Baltazar  never 
heard  of  it.  He  might  never  have  heard  of 
it  at  all  but  for  the  fact  that  a  distressed 
Zeppelin,  anxious  to  be  rid  of  its  bombs, 
happened  to  drop  one  of  them  on  Baltazar's 
cottage,  wounding  the  two  men  and  utterly 
destroying  the  monumental  works  on  mathe- 
matics and  Chinese  philosophy  to  which  the 
recluse  had  given  his  life.  We  will  believe 
that  this  is  a  possibility.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Locke's  genius  that  he  makes  it  seem  so. 

John  Baltazar  was  likely  to  become  the 
greatest  living  mathematician  when  he  allows 
himself  to  fall  in  love  with  Marcelle  Baring, 
a  girl  much  younger  than  himself  and  who 
gives  him  everything  in  the  way  of  sympathy 
and  understanding  that  his  wife  has  denied 
him.  Seeing  the  abyss  that  is  ahead  of  him 
and  being  an  honorable  man,  he  decides  to 
disappear  and  to  leave  no  trace  behind.  He 
buries  himself  in  the  heart  of  China,  living 
as  a  Chinaman.  He  knows  nothing  of  the 
storm  clouds  hovering  over  Europe.  He  does 
not  even  know  that  his  wife  has  a  son  born 
some  few  months  after  his  departure.  He  re- 
turns to  England  unaware  that  his  wife  is 
dead  and  that  he  himself  is  a  father.  The 
wandering  Zeppelin  brings  illumination  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  is  an  explosive  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

The  chief  characters  being  thus  on  the 
stage,  the  reader  may  imagine  for  himself  the 
course  of  the  story.  Baltazar  is  a  sort  of 
prodigious  Aristide  Pujol,  impulsive,  erratic, 
volcanic,  and  of  encyclopaedic  knowledge. 
Marcelle  after  her  early  love  adventures  be- 
comes a  nurse,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
story  we  find  her  in  attendance  on  Baltazar's 
son,  who  has  been  wounded  in  the  war.  At- 
tracted by  the  name,  she  tells  him  that  she 
knew  his  father,  and  satisfies  the  boy's 
curiosity  about  the  parent  whom  he  had  nevef 
seen.  When  the  elder  Baltazar  recovers  from 
his  Zeppelin  wound  he  comes  to  London,  on 
fire  to  recover  his  wasted  years,  learns  that  he 
has  a  son,  and  so  is  brought  once  more  into 
contact  with  Marcelle.  The  fourth  member 
of  the  group  is  Quong  Ho.  Baltazar's  protege 
and  pupil,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Locke  has  never 
drawn  a  more  curious  picture  than  that  of 
Quong  Ho.  with  his  Oriental  virtues  and  his 
Occidental   learning. 

It  is  already  evident  that  here  we  have  one 
more  picture  of  England  at  war.  and  with  all 
the  features  of  sublime  courage,  of  hideous 
greed,  of  military  and  governmental  incapaci- 
ties, of  influence  where  there  should  be  no 
influence,  and  of  impotence  where  there 
should  be  authority  and  leadership.  Mr.  Locke 
points  no  moral.  He  is  not  a  crusader.  His 
emphasis  seems  to  be  always  measured  and 
just  He  is  more  interested  in  characteriza- 
tion than  in  the  writing  of  history.  But  his 
novel  is  one  to  which  the  historian  of  the 
future  will  turn.  Certainly  it  is  not  one  that 
the  reader  will  lightly  dismiss. 

The  House  of  Ba.lt azar.  By  William  J.  Locke. 
New   York:  John  Lane   Company. 


Employment  Psychology. 

This  book  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Link  is  de- 
scribed as  an  "application  of  scientific  methods 
to  the  selection,  training,  and  grading  of  em- 
ployees." It  describes  the  various  tests  of 
fitiness  that  can  be  applied,  how  the  results 
may  be  classified,  and  how  they  may  be  inter- 
preted. It  is  intended  to  show  the  degree  of 
competency  for  the  performance  of  a  given 
task. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  sort  of  psychology — 
if  it  can  be  called  psychology — has  its  uses 
within  a  certain  restricted  area  of  manual  em- 
ployment. But  it  is  equally  obvious  that  it 
may  be  vastly  misleading.  For  example,  we 
have  the  Whipple  test,  in  which  two  brass 
bars  are  set  so  as  to  form  a  long,  horizontal 
V.  The  subject  takes  a  brass  pointer  and 
passes  it  along  between  these  bars  toward  the 
angle,  trying  to  avoid  actual  contact.  It  is 
evident  that  the  steadiest  hand  in  the  world 
might  tremble  as  a  result  of  a  momentary 
nervousness  or  from  a  dozen  other  transitory 
causes.  A  careless  indifference  might  pass 
the  te?  ,  A  conscientious  care  might  be  the 
cause  of  failure.  In  another  test  we  have  a 
rack  i  f  cards,  each  card  bearing  a  number  of 
letter  promiscuously  placed.  The  subject 
rick  out  all  the  cards  containing  the 
)  and  place  them  in  a  pile.  Once  more 
:s  obvious  that  a  moment's  nervousness  in- 

iental  to  such  a  test  would  completely  vitiate 

.e  result.  Speaking  with  all  due  diffidence, 
it  seems  prorible  that  an  experienced  employer 


could  tell  more  of  an  applicant's  capacity  by 
a  glance  at  face  and  hands  than  by  all  the  tests 
ever  devised.  The  factor  that  is  necessarily 
overlooked  in  such  tests  as  these  is  the  incal- 
culable adaptability  of  the  human  mind,  its 
latent  capacities  that  remain  unmanifested  un- 
til they  are  called  upon.  The  human  mind  is 
not  in  the  least  comparable  with  a  steam  en- 
gine of  which  the  capacities  can  be  definitely 
tested  and  recorded  and  that  do  not  change. 

The  book  contains,  of  course,  much  more 
than  a  presentation  of  tests.  The  author's  dis- 
cussion of  education  is  invaluable,  and  the 
whole  work  gives  evidence  of  anxious  and 
accurate   care. 

Employment  Psychology.  By  Henry  C.  Link, 
Ph.  D.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


The  Talleyrand  Maxim. 

Here  we  have  a  detective  story  in  which  the 
author  takes  us  fully  into  his  confidence  from 
the  beginning.  There  is  no  mystery  for  the 
reader — only  for  the  detective,  and  not  much 
of  one  for  him. 

Lintord  Pratt,  lawyer's  clerk,  believes  in 
opportunity  and  the  uses  that  should  be  made 
of  it.  When  John  Mallathorpe's  will,  hitherto 
vainly  sought  for,  falls  into  his  hands,  he  sees 
at  once  that  he  can  turn  the  incident  to  ad- 
vantage by  blackmailing  the  family  of  Rich- 
ard Mallathorpe,  the  dead  man's  brother,  to 
whom  the  estate  has  reverted  in  place  of  the 
various  philanthropic  objects  mentioned  in  the 
recovered  will.  The  nefarious  plan  is  in  full 
operation  when  Pratt  discovers  that  his  se- 
cret is  shared  by  a  disreputable  clerk  in  the 
same  office,  who  demands  a  substantial  share 
as  the  price  of  his  silence.  A  quarrel  follows 
and  then  a  fight  in  which  the  new  claimant 
is  killed.  Pratt  throws  his  body  down  a  dis- 
used and  water-filled  mine  shaft  and  dismisses 
the   matter  from  his  mind. 

But  Nemesis  follows  on  the  heels  of  Pratt. 
Such  things  do  happen  even  in  real  life.  Mrs. 
Mallathorpe  grows  restive  under  the  exactions 
of  Pratt  and  her  beautiful  daughter,  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  sword  of  Damocles  that 
he  is  holding  over  her,  becomes  suspicious  of 
bis  relations  with  her  mother  and  starts  in- 
quiries. Moreover,  her  mother  is  so  foolish 
as  to  try  to  murder  Pratt  and  lamentably 
bungles  it,  and  Pratt  himself  sees  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  when  a  little  fortune  is 
left  to  the  dead  clerk  and  energetic  inquiries 
are  made  as  to  his  whereabouts.  Then  comes 
the  inevitable  collapse  and  Pratt  has  sub- 
stantial reasons  to  wish  that  he  had  handled 
his  opportunity  a  little  more  circumspectly. 
It  is  a  good  story,  ingeniously  told  and  con- 
veying a  realization  of  the  proverbial  ease  of 
the  descent  into  hell. 

The  Talleyrand  Maxim.  By  J.  S.  Flecher. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


History  of  the  Theatre. 

A  very  rauch-to-be-desired  history  of  the 
theatre  in  America  has  come  from  the  pen  of 
Arthur  Homblow,  and  the  author  is  to  be 
more  than  commended  for  the  faithful  dili- 
gence and  exhaustive  patience  with  which  he 
has  brought  together  material  from  every  part 
of  the  country  and  from  every  period  of  its 
development. 

The  work  covers  the  stage  in  California  and 
New  Orleans  quite  as  exhaustively  and  sym- 
patheticallv  as  it  does  that  of  New  York.  Bos- 
ton, and  the  Far  East,  and  it  succeeds  in 
discovering  and  picturing  a  general  character 
for  the  entire  national  story. 

Mr.  Homblow  was.  for  many  years,  editor 
of  the  Theatre  Magazine  of  New  York  and  he 
has  always  been  an  enthusiastic  devotee  of 
theatrical  journalism  of  the  higher  order.  His 
attitude  has  admitted  him  to  the  inner  circles 
of  much  that  has  been  best  in  theatrical  evolu- 
tion in  America,  and.  in  this  way,  he  has  been 
able  to  command  a  wealth  of  material  which 
could  hardly  have  been  accessible  to  any  one 
less  devoted  to  his  subject.  The  result  is  evi- 
dent, not  only  in  the  text  of  his  present  work, 
but  even  more  so  in  the  almost  incredible 
range  and  diversity  of  the  illustrations.  Of 
the  latter  there  are  nearly  two  hundred,  and 
they  vary  from  portraits  of  Lewis  Hallam.  who 
appeared  in  the  dramatic  firmament  as  long 
ago  as  1752.  to  McVicker  and  his  famous  Chi- 
cago theatre,  the  old  California  theatre  in  San 
Francisco,  Rose  and  Charles  Coghlan.  Fannie 
Ellsler,  Charlotte  Cushman.  the  familiar  faces 
of  Booth,  McCullough,  and  the  down-to-date 
celebrities. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  give  any  very 
adequate  conception  of  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Horablow's  work  within  the  space  of  an  ordi- 
nary review,  but  it  would  be  unfair  not  to 
commend  the  book  most  heartily  to  all  lovers 
of  the  stage  and  all  lovers  of  dramatic  his- 
tory. The  volumes  are  beautifully  bound,  the 
text  is  large  and  clear,  the  entire  mechanical 
aspect  of  the  publication  is  in  keeping  with 
the  textual  contents. 

A  History  of  the  Theatre  in  America.  By 
Arthur  Hornblow.  In  two  volumes.  Philadelphia: 
J.    E.    Lippincott    Company. 


by  no  means  impossible — the  latter  being  a 
by  no  means  common  virtue- 
Sir  Everard  Dominey,  black  sheep  of  an 
English  family,  and  an  exile  to  South  Africa, 
meets  with  a  hunting  accident  and  is  taken 
to  the  camp  of  Major-General  Baron  Leopold 
von  Ragastein.  It  is  the  time  immediately 
before  the  war  and  the  baron  is  industriously 
engaged  in  the  innocent  occupation  of  drilling 
the  natives  into  a  miniature  German  army. 
The  two  men  discover  that  they  are  school  ac- 
quaintances and  they  also  comment  on  the 
fact  of  their  surprising  resemblance  to  each 
other. 

But  the  baron  already  has  his  instructions 
for  a  further  field  of  usefulness.  He  had  just 
received  secret  service  orders  to  go  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  guise  of  an  Englishman  to 
keep  the  Berlin  government  fully  informed  as 
to  the  course  of  events  during  the  coming  war. 
Fate  has  evidently  cooperated  with  him  by 
throwing  Sir  Everard  Dominey  in  his  way. 
What  can  be  easier  than  to  murder  his  former 
friend,  impersonate  him,  and  so  carry  out  the 
mission  entrusted  to  him  ?  A  few  hours'  con- 
fidential conversation  with  his  victim  and  he 
is  fully  posted  as  to  his  family  history,  his 
friends,  and  ^is  English  environment.  A 
knock  on  the  head  in  the  solitude  of  the  Afri- 
can bush  will  do  the  rest. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  an  account  of 
the  doings  in  England  of  the  supposed  Sir 
Everard  Dominey.  His  role  is  one  of  ex- 
traordinary difficulty  and  full  of  unforeseen 
and  unforeseeable  difficulties,  and  not  the  least 
among  them  is  the  fact  that  Sir  Everard  Domi- 
ney had  a  young  and  beautiful  wife  who  had 
lost  her  reason,  but  who  is  now  embarrass- 
ingly restored  to  sanity.  And  then  comes  the 
culmination,  and  we  may  admit  that  we  had 
no  suspicion  of  its  nature  until  it  is  duly 
disclosed  at  the  right  moment.  Mr.  Oppen- 
heim  has  written  many  stories  of  interna- 
tional intrigue  and  some  of  them  were 
prophetic,  but  he  has  written  none  better 
than  this. 

The  Great  Impeb.-onatioh.  By  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim.     Boston:  Little.  Brown  &  Co. 


The  Great  Impersonation. 
Among  the  stories  that  depend  for  their  cul- 
mination upon  the  unexpected  this  new  yarn 
by   Mr.    Oppenheim  is  the  best  that  we  have 
read.     It  is  timely,   it  is   dramatic,   and   it  is 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
A  member  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, Colonel  Cecil  Malone.  went  to  Russia 
last  summer  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
peace  with  the  Soviet  leaders,  and  to  study 
the  results  of  their  rule  in  this  newest  of 
democracies.  The  story  of  his  adventures  and 
the  results  of  his  investigations  into  the 
Soviet  government  and  administration  are 
vividly  told  in  his  new  book  on  "The  Russian 
Republic."  which  Harcourt.  Brace  &  He  we 
will  publish  this  spring. 

Frank  Swinnerton  is  an  English  novelist 
and  critic,  author  of  "Nocturne,"  "The  Chaste 
Wife,"  "On  the  Staircase,"  "The  Happy 
Family,"  and  critical  works  on  George  Gissing 
and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  He  is  slightly 
over  thirty  years  of  age  and  occupies  his  days 
as  editorial  director  for  the  house  of  Chatto 
&  Windus.  His  novel-writing  is  carried  on 
with  remarkable  facility  after  hours. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  recently  been 
given  to  Professor  Einstein's  theory  of  the 
relativity  of  space  and  time,  which  has  been 
called  as  epoch-making  a  discovery  as  New- 
ton's theory  of  gravitation :  and  many  will 
therefore  welcome  Edwin  E.  Slosson's  simple 
and  popular  account  of  this  new  conquest  of 
science,  "Easy  Lessons  in  Einstein."  which 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe  will  publish  this 
spring. 

"She  dwells  upon  the  excellence  of  our 
coffee,"  writes  a  critic  in  the  New  York  Sun 
of   Mrs.    Burnert-Sraith,    "instead   of   dwelling 
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upon  the  execrableness  (according  to  the 
general  English  taste)  of  our  tea.  And  sec- 
ondly, her  admiration  of  our  warm  houses  and 
central  heating  goes  to  the  extent  of  paying 
a  glowing  tribute  ot  the  American  plumber." 
("As  Others  See  Us,"  by  Mrs.  Burnett-Smith; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.) 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  has  been  made  pro- 
fessor of  social  ethics  at  Harvard.  "The  se- 
lection itself."  says  the  Boston  Transcript, 
"is  a  significant  token  of  the  ideals  which  are 
coming  to  rule  in  university  appointments." 
Dr.  Cabot  is  known  extensively  as  a  physician 
and  lecturer,  but  best" of  a*ll,  perhaps,  as  au- 
thor of  "What  Men  Live  By"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company),  one  of  the  sanest  and  most 
practical  books  of  philosophy  as  well  as  the 
most  popular. 

"Our  Little  Czecho-Slovak  Cousin"  will 
soon  be  added  to  the  tales  of  childhood  in 
many  lands,  as  the  fifty-third  volume  in  the 
Little  Cousin  Series,  published  by  the  Page 
Company,  Boston.  The  tragic  struggle  of  the 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
hated  Magyars,  the  rest  of  Austria,  and  all 
of  Germany  forms  a  striking  background  for 
the  story. 

<■> 

At  a  downtown  station  of  the  East  Side 
Elevated  lines  in  New  York  is  an  old-time 
ticket  chopper  who  is  an  inveterate  snuff  user. 
He  always  has  his  "can''"  of  snuff  ready  for 
his  own  use  and  to  hand  out  to  any  pas- 
sengers going  through  his  gate  that  desire  a 
"pinch."  The  ticket  chopper  knows,  by  sight 
at  least,  almost  all  that  use  the  Elevated  sta- 
tion at  which  he  works  and  where  he  has 
been  for  so  many  years.  His  cheery  greeting 
to  his  friends  with  "Have  a  pinch  today,  sir." 
are  looked  forward  to  by  many  homeward 
bound  after  their  battles  for  dollars  in  down- 
town Manhattan.  The  aged  man's  attitude, 
cheerfulness,  and  generosity  remind  old- 
timers  of  the  New  York  of  former  days,  when 
people  appeared  to  give  more  time  to  social 
amenities,  even  if  they  were  crude,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ticket  chopper. 


PIEDMONT     ACADEMY 

A  School  for  Boys 

PIEDMONT  ACADEMY  provides  in- 
struction for  boys  from  8  to  16 — the  char- 
acter-forming, plastic  age  when  influence 
and  direction  are  so  important. 

Parents  cannot  give  too  much  consideration 
to  the  choice  of  a  school. 

The  proof  of  a  Schools  true  worth  is  its 
reputation  among  parents  of  pupils.  Such  ref- 
erence on  behalf  of  Piedmont  Academy  will 
be  furnished  gladly  on  request. 

Spring  and  Summer  Semester  begins 
February  2nd. 

Norman   H.  Nesbitt,  M.  A.,   Principal 

Hillside  and  Vista  Avenue,  Piedmont,   California. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Turnpikes  of  New  England. 
Present  and  former  residents  of  New  Eng- 
land are  presented  with  a  valuable  story  of 
"The  Turnpikes  of  New  England"  in  a  volume 
just  issued  by  Frederick  J.  Wood  from  the 
press  of  the  Marshall  Jones  Company  of  Bos- 
ton. 

The  title  of  the  work  suggests  the  con- 
tents, but  hardly  conveys  a  sense  of  the  elabo- 
rateness of  the  research  which  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  writing  or  of  the  copiousness  of  the 
illustrative  and  textual  material  which  the 
volume  contains.  None  but  a  real  lover  of 
the  quaint  and  the  romantic  in  history  could 
have  given  himself  such  labor  as  is  bespoken. 

Mr.  Wood  expresses  the  spirit  of  his  book- 
in  the  first  two  paragraphs,  in  which  he  says: 

"In  many  New  England  towns  will  be  found 
an  old  road  locally  known  as  'the  turnpike,'  or 
the  'old  turnpike,'  over  which  are  hovering 
romantic  traditions  of  the  glory  of  stage- 
coach days,  while  perhaps  a  dilapidated  old 
building,  standing  close  beside  its  now  grass- 
grown  pathway,  is  reverently  pointed  out  as 
having  occasionally  been  the  temporary  rest- 
ing place  of  men  great  in  our  country's  an- 
nals. But  aside  from  the  charm  of  such  old 
stories,  the  inquirer  will  be  able  to  learn  but 
little,  for,  strange  to  say,  those  old  roads  have 
not  found  their  places  in  history,  and  what 
little  is  known  about  them  seems  to  be  fast  de- 
parting with  an  older  generation.   .    .    . 

"In  the  hope  of  saving  some  of  this  in- 
formation an  effort  has  been  made  to  compile 
such  as  is  still  available,  and  the  result  ap- 
pears in  the  following  pages." 

The  turnpikes  of  America  originated,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wood,  in  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Connecticut,  where,  following  the  custom 
of  three  centuries  in  the  Mother  Country,  they 
constituted  legislative  grants  to  individuals 
and  companies  very  much  as  rights-of-way  to 
railroads  have  been  legislative  grants  in  later 
days.  Their  establishment  and  maintenance 
appear  to  have  been  considered  as  important 
as  the  granting  of  railroad  rights  within  pres- 
ent memory. 

Mr.  Wood  cites  an  interesting  advertise- 
ment from  a  Baltimore  newspaper  of  January 
1,  1793,  to  illustrate  the  position  thus  occupied 
in  the  public  esteem.     It  follows: 

A  MILL  FOR  SALE:  A  valuable  mill, 
built  within  the  last  year,  situated  on  Tide 
Water,  within  one  mile  of  Alexandria  by  land, 
and  less  than  two  by  water,  and  within  call 
of  the  Turnpike  Road,  down  which  all  wheat, 
from  an  extensive  and  fertile  market,  etc. 

As  the  colonies  spread  westward  the  turnpike 


BUILDING  BETTER 
TOOLS 

The  abnormal  demands  made  upon 
American  industry  by  the  war  necessi- 
tate the  manufacture  of  millions  of 
tools  with  which  to  equip  our  factories. 

Gas  Steps  to  the 
Front 

Once  more  Gas  steps  to  the  front  to 
aid  in  turning  out  a  better  product. 

Gas  furnaces  are  to  be  had  for  every 
hardening  operation  of  tool  manufac- 
ture. 

The  vertical  furnace  permits  drills  to 
be  hung  in  a  vertical  position,  where 
they  are  heated  without  danger  of  warp- 
ing. It  is  used  for  hardening  high-speed 
drills.  The  lead  and  cyanide  furnace  is 
for  carbon  and  steel  drills.  Both  types 
are  treated  in  the  same  department  at 
the    same    time. 

Equip  your  plant  with  Gas  furnaces  for 
every  heating  operation.  Share  its  ad- 
vantages of  cleanliness,  reliability, 
economy,  and  ease  of  control. 

Our  Industrial  Engineers  are  at  your 
service  without  obligations.  Call  Sut- 
ter 140,  Local  212,  and  ask  for  them 
today. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

San  Francisco  District 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


took  on  an  ever  enlarging  public  importance, 
until  presently  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  proper  pikes  became  too  large  a 
problem  for  private  enterprise  and  the  county 
and  state  road  began  to  displace  it.  With  this 
change  in  ownership,  much  of  the  romanticism 
of  the  pikes  disappeared,  and  the  story  of 
their  further  evolution  assumed  the  matter-of- 
factness   of   ordinary   economics. 

However,  Mr.  Wood  covers  the  matter-of- 
fact  aspect  of  turnpiking  quite  as  thoroughly 
as  be  does  the  romantic  aspect,  and  his  work 
therefore  is  much  enhanced  in  intrinsic  worth. 
He  goes  at  length  into  the  connection  between 
the  development  of  the  pikes  and  the  develop- 
ment of  New  England  manufactures,  the  con- 
test between  the  pikes  and  the  canals  and 
waterways  for  the  increasing  traffic  of  the 
various  communities  and  sections,  and  finally 
the  appearance  and  effect  of  the  first  railroad 
trains  as  substitutes  for  the  stage-coach. 

Historical  information  of  very  direct  and 
explicit  character  is  woven  in  freely  with  the 
story  of  exploration  and  venture  associated 
with  the  pikes,  and  there  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary abundance  of  pictorial  illustration.  Old 
chaises,  primitive  wagons,  the  early  stage- 
coaches, the  covered  "schooners,"  and  the  first 
railroad  trains  are  pictured,  as  are  the  canals 
and  dams  and  other  features  of  the  water- 
ways. 

In  addition,  the  pictures  are  brought  down 
to  date  and  made  especially  useful  to  automo- 
bilists  and  other  travelers  by  portraying  the 
present  developments  along  many  of  the  more 
historic  pikes.  Wherever  old  "taverns"  con- 
nected with  the  earlier  days  still  remain,  these 
are  reproduced,  as  also  are  the  maps  of  the 
several  New  England  States  and  towns  show- 
ing the  location  and  distribution  of  the  roads. 
It  is  actually  possible,  by  the  use  of  one  of 
these  maps,  to  get  some  conception  of  the  un- 
derlying scheme  of  the  present  streets  of  Bos- 
ton— a  fact  which  most  transient  and  many 
habituated  visitors  of  the  "Hub"  will  wel- 
come. 

AH  told,  Mr.  Wood's  book  is  beautiful  as 
a  library  accession  and  most  serviceable  as  a 
traveling  companion,  if  one  cares  to  risk 
marring  its  physical  attractiveness  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  risks  of  frequent  handling. 
The  Turnpikes  of  New  England.  By  Fred- 
erick J.  Wood.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Company; 
§10. 

La  Nouvelle  Allemagne. 

Au  lendemain  de  l'Armistice,  le  lieutenant 
Maurice  Berger  de  l'armee  Beige  est  envoye 
en  mission  a  Berlin  :  en  pleine  revolution  cet 
envoye   decide  de   decouvrir   1'Allemagne. 

II  ne  se  contente  pas  de  promener  sur  les 
rives  de  la  Spree  en  glorieux  uniforme;  de 
regarder  et  d'ecouter  autour  de  lui.  II  va 
tranquillement,  avec  une  assurance  de  vain- 
queur,  trouver  ceux  qui  furent  les  auteurs  du 
premier  plan  du  grand  drame.  Ministres  de 
1'ancien  et  du  nouveau  regime,  diplomates, 
generaux,  grands  capitaines  de  l'industrie, 
financiers,  publicistes,  intellectuels  du  fameux 
manifeste  des  93,  recoivent  sa  visite  et  se 
soumettent  avec  une  docilite  deconcertante  a 
les  interrogators  parfois  terribles. 

L'auteur  note  d'un  stylographe  d'artiste  les 
declarations  de  ses  personages  qu'il  fait  vivre 
d'une  vie  intense.  Aussi  ce  livre  abondam- 
ment  illustre  de  documents,  de  photographies 
et  d'autographes  occupera  une  place  speciale 
par  son  interet,  sa  verite,  et  par  tous  les 
renseignements  nouveaux  qu'il  apporte  sur  les 
origines  de  la  guerre,  sur  les  responsabilites 
qu'elle  entraine,  sur  la  mentalite  nouvelle  du 
peuple  allemand,  la  situation  de  l'armee  et 
l'industrie,  le  bolshevisme  et  tant  d'autres 
angoissants  probleines   auquel   est  lie  l'avenir. 

E.  C. 

La  Nouvelle  Allemagne.  Par  Lieutenant 
Maurice  Berger.     Paris:   Bernard  Grasset. 


New  Books  Received. 

Modern  American  Poetry.  By  Louis  LTnter- 
meyer.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe; 
§1.40. 

A  hand-book,  guide,  and  anthology. 

The  Worldlings.  By  Leonard  Merrick.  New 
York:    E.    P.   Dutton   &   Co.:    $2. 

Issued  in  a  limited  edition  of  Leonard  Mer- 
rick's  works. 


Grant     Overton. 

t  Co. 


New     York: 


Mermaid.       By 
Doubleday,  Page 
A  novel. 

The    Man     with     Three    Names.       By    Harold 
MacGrath.      New   York:   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 
A  novel. 

Debs.  By  David  Karsner.  New  York:  Boni  & 
Liveright;    $1.50. 

Authorized  life  and  letters. 

The  Metric  Fallacy.  By  Frederick  A.  HaI>L-y 
New  York:  American  Institute  of  Weights  and 
Measures. 

An  investigation  of  the  claims  made  for  the 
metric   system. 

Man  or  the  State.  New  York:  B.  W. 
Huehsch;    $1. 

A  group  of  essays  by  famous  writers. 

The    Taming    of    Nan.      By    Ethel    Holdsworth. 
New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton   &  Co. 
A  novel. 

The   Coat   Without   a    Seam.      Bv  Helen    Gray 
Cone.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The    Return    of    the    Democratic    Party/    to 
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Power   in    1884.      By  Harrison  Cook  Thomas,    Ph. 
D.      New   York:    Columbia   University. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law. 

What   to    See    in   America.      By    Clifton  John 
son.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
With  500  illustrations. 

Fly  Fishing.  By  Sir  Edward  Grey.  New 
York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 

Illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  white. 

Seldwyla    Folks.      By    Gottfried    Keller.      New 
York:  Brentano's;  $1.75. 
Three  tales  of  Swiss  life. 

French-English  Practical  Phrase-Book.  By 
Eugene  F.  Maloubier.  New  York:  Brentano's; 
$1.25. 

For    English-speaking    tourists. 

The  Book  of  Modern  British  Verse.  By  Wil- 
liam Stanley  Braithwaite.  Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.;  $2. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Flow  of  Value.     By  Logan  Grant  McPher- 
son.     New   York:   The   Century  Company. 
Cause  and  effect  in  wages,  prices,  profits. 

The  Contemporary  Drama  of  Italy.  By  Lan- 
der MacCUntock,  Ph.  D.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&   Co. 

Issued  in  the  Contemporary  Drama  Series. 

The  Soul  of  Ireland.      By   W.   J.    Lockington. 
S.  J.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.75. 
"The  resurrection  of  Ireland." 

Little  Theatre  Classics.     By  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
Jr.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  second  volume. 

Irish    Impressions.      By    Gilbert    K.    Chesterton. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;    $1.50. 
Notes  of  a  visit  to  Ireland. 

Untimely  Papers.     By  Randolph  Bourne.     New 
York:   B.  W.  Huebsch. 
A  volume  of  essays. 

The  Russian  Theatre  Under  the  Revolution. 
Bv  Oliver  M.  Sayler.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;   $2.50. 

A  record  of  a  dramatic  movement. 

The  House  of  Baltazar.     By  William  J.  Locke. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 
A  novel. 

Russian  Fairy  Tales.     By  A.  Brylinska,  L.-es-L. 


In  collaboration  with  P.  Smith,  M.  A.     New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

An  accented  Russian  reader,  with  notes  and  vo- 
cabulary. 

Living  Waters  or  Messages  of  Joy.  New 
York:    Brentano's;   $1.50. 

"Messages  from  the  spirit  world." 

Laotzu's  Tao  and  Wu  Wei.  By  Dwight  God- 
dard  and  Henri  Borel.  New  York:  Brentano's; 
$1.25. 

Chinese  philosophy. 

Stabilizing    the    Dollar.       By    Irving    Fisher. 
New   York:   The   Macmillan  Company;   $3.50. 
Finance  and   economics. 

Voices    from    the    Void.      By    Hester    Travers 
Smith.     New  York:  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Automatic  communications. 

The  Wisdom  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Compiled 
by  Charles  J.  Herold.     New  York:   Brentano's. 

Selections  from  his  thoughts  and  comments  on 
political,  social,  and  moral  questions. 

Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  1919.  By 
William  Stanley  Braithwaite.  Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard  &   Co. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Collected  Poems.  1881-1919.  By  Robert  Un- 
derwood Johnson.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Spirit  of  the  New  Philosophy.  By  John 
Herman    Randall.      New    York:    Brentano's;    $1.75. 

Tendencies  and  conditions  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. 

The  Unsolved  Riddle  of  Social  Justice.  By 
Stephen  Leacock,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  John 
Lane    Company. 

Some  economic  problems. 


Although  Bolivia  produces  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  valuable  cabinet  woods,  such  as  wal- 
nut, cedar,  mahogany,  ebony,  and  laurel,  the 
lack  of  internal  transportation  facilities  makes 
it  necessary  to  import  large  quantities  of  con- 
struction lumber.  The  United  States  is  the 
principal  source  of  supply  for  this  commodity, 
and  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  lumber  im- 
ports from  that  country  consist  of  Oregon 
pine  (Douglas  fir)   from  the  Pacific  Coast. 


TRUE  WORTH  in  anything  is  manifested  by  its  desirability  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  its  strength   of   purpose,   and  its  beauty  of   form. 

THE  MAUSOLEUM,  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  caring  for  those  whose  memory  it 
is  our  wish  to  perpetuate,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  permanence  and  desir- 
ability of  the  Mausoleum  over  other  types  of  mortuary  art  has  long  been  acknowl- 
edged, in  fact,  history  tells  us,  since  the  year  2380  B.  C. 

MODERN  FACILITIES,  architectural  correctness,  personal  supervision,  and  the 
earnest  desire  to  give  more  than  is  contracted  for  constitute  our  plan  to  render  a 
true  service. 

Booklet   "D,"   illustrating   the   Mausoleum    in    many    forms,   will   be   sent   on    request. 

Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Granite  Memorials. 
3  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles,  Laughli:;  _ 
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PLAYERS'  CLUB  THEATRE. 


Out  on  Bush  near  Gough  the  Players 
Club,  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights,  are  pre- 
senting a  varied  and  interesting  programme, 
of  which  the  main  attraction  is  Oscar  Wilde's 
"Salome."  Besides  this  striking  play,  which 
makes  a  strong  demand  on  the  dramatic  talent 
of  the  players — a  demand,  by  the  way,  which 
is  staunchly  met — they  have  revived  that 
pretty  little  play  of  optimism  by  Winifred 
Hawkridge  called  "The  Price  of  Orchids,"  in 
which  Mae  Frances  O'Keefe  plays  the  princi- 
pal role  with  such  pleasant  naturalness  and 
humor. 

Also  they  have  put  on  "Lima  Beans,"  the 
"scherzo  play"  that  was  given  so  spiritedly  at 
the  Garret  and  Garden  Theatre  a  year  ago. 
"Lima  Beans"  is  a  combination  of  wit,  poetry, 
nonsense,  and  pantomime ;  it  even  becomes 
enchantingly  silly  when  played  in  the  right 
spirit.  Misses  Wetmore  and  Myers  alternate 
in  the  role  of  the  wife,  which,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me,  quite  suits  Miss  Wetmcre,  nei- 
ther her  voice  nor  her  temperament  being  suf- 
ficiently lightsome  for  the  role,  although  her 
movements  and  poses  were  very  pretty.  Fred- 
eric Smith  is  very -good  as  the  husband,  al- 
though, in  a  theatre  of  the  comfortable  size 
of  the  Players  Club,  he  uses  his  voice  too 
strenuously,  occasionally  pressing  out  falsetto 
notes. 

"The  Enchantress  is  a  novelty  indeed.  It 
is  a  Chinese  pantomime,  played  entirely  by 
Chinese  youths  and  maidens,  who  with  their 
rich,  picturesque  costumes  and  quaint,  archaic 
attitudes,  seemed  like  old  Chinese  prints  come 
to  life.  The  young  people,  especially  the  two 
young  men,  show  talent,  and  when,  their 
mimic  emotions  passed,  they  stood  in  a  bowing 
line  receivig  the  plaudits  of  the  audience 
one  could  not  but  remark  how  bright,  ani- 
mated, and  intelligent  were  their  faces. 

In  ".  big  city  people  often  go  through  life 
strangely  unconscious  of  what  is  going  on 
about  them.  Here  in  San  Francisco  is  grad- 
ually developing  an  order  of  semi-American- 
ized Chinese.  Bright,  energetic,  ambitious, 
they  have  shaken  the  slumber  of  Asia  from 
their  eyelids.  Occasionally  we  see  representa- 
tives from  this  class  on  the  stage,  or  hear  of 
them  in  professional  life.  They,  probably,  and 
their  young  compatriots  throughout  America, 
have  sent  waves  of  democracy  and  the  finan- 
cial sinews  to  sustain  its  spirit  to  China. 
Their  future  is  interesting.  They  are  less 
aggressive,  more  engaging,  than  the  Japanese, 
whose  national  egotism  is  not  reflected  in  their 
eager  young  souls.  And  it  is  from  this  most 
promising  class  in  our  interestingly  diverse 
types  of  America  that  Ann  Dare — who  ar- 
ranged and  directed  the  play — selected  her 
players.  There  was  also  Chinese  music,  ar- 
ranged by  Harriet  J.  Wilson  from  Chinese  folk 
sufigs,  used  as  a  setting  for  the  myth  thus 
interestingly  conveyed. 

"Salome"  was  the  piece  de  resistance.     Al- 


though the  stage  of  the  little  theatre  is  rather 
small  to  serve  as  a  setting  to  the  terrace  of 
a  king's  palace,  they  have  wisely  sacrificed 
some  of  the  depth  of  the  auditorium  in  order 
to  secure  greater  depth  for  the  stage ;  and, 
with  the  beautifully  lighted — or  darkened — 
night  sky  for  a  background,  and  the  figures 
of  the  helmeted  warriors  mounting  guard  over 
Jokanaan's  prison-cistern,  and  those  of  the 
enamored  young  Si'rian  and  his  friend  stand- 
ing in  relief  against  the  midnight  blue,  they 
contrived  to  secure  something  of  an  effect. 
This  was  further  added  to  by  the  appearance 
of  Salome,  for  Roberta  Richardson  has  a 
marked  talent  for  graceful  and  expressive 
pose,  and  her  white-clad  Salome  heightened 
the  tragic  suggestion  of  the  scene. 

It  is  a  strange,  an  absorbing  drama,  this 
tragic  episode  which  Oscar  Wilde  has  written 
into  such  beautiful  literary  form.  We  are  apt 
to  suppose  that  we  ought  to  be  repelled  by  it, 
but  Oscar  Wilde  evidently  resolved  to  invest 
the  story  with  a  garb  of  such  exquisite  aes- 
thetic beauty  that  the  beauty  would  dominate 
the  horror. 

He  succeeded.  Biblical  or  historical  dramas 
are  frequently  cheaply  melodramatic,  but 
"Salome"  is  at  once  poetry,  drama,  and 
tragedy.  A  literary  play  is  generally  dull. 
But  there  is  nothing  dull  about  "Salome." 
The  imagination  is  captured  immediately,  and 
the  sinister,  exotic  beauty  with  which  the 
theme  is  treated  holds  us  in  thrall. 

Raine  Bennett  made  a  striking  looking 
Herod,  and,  in  spite  of  his  over-explosive  ut- 
terance, which  caused  a  sense  of  fatigue  to 
develop  in  his  hearers,  he  was  decidedly  ef- 
fective in  adding  to  the  passionate  drama  of 
the  representation.  Herod's  consort,  how- 
ever, struck  too  modern  a  note.  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson was  very  good  as  Salome,  fitting  into 
the  role  in  voice,  appearance,  gestures,  and  in 
the  expressive  beauty  of  the  poses  she  as- 
sumed. Her  voice  lends  itself  to  the  complex 
emotions  of  Salome,  who,  no  doubt,  in  her 
chaste  repulsion  toward  the  advances  of  the 
sensual  Herod,  and  the  unmaidenly  frenzy  of 
her  passion  for  Jokanaan,  was  designed  by  the 
poet  to  serve  as  an  instance  of  how  a  lily,  in 
the  hot,  voluptuous  atmosphere  of  a  corrupt 
court,  could  be  transformed  to  a  poison  flower 
when  passion  had  its  first  birth.  At  any  rate 
this  was  the  conception  that  we  gained  from 
Mrs.  Richardson's  depiction  of  the  pale  prin- 
cess, so  tenderly  idealized  by  the  young  lover, 
who  as  he  slew  himself  when  his  ideal  was 
destroyed  might  have  exclaimed  like  the  young 
slave  in  the  song,  "My  race  is  of  those  Azra, 
who  live  and  love  and  die  of  love."  This 
character  was  well  represented  by  Richard 
Leonard,  and  William  Hanley  was  Jokanaan. 
Mr.  Hanley  read  his  lines  well,  a  most  im- 
portant point  in  this  tragedy.  This  actor,  I 
believe,  is  very  young,  but  he  is  talented.  He 
succeeded  in  conveying  in  his  voice  the  sense 
of  horror  felt  by  Jokanaan  at  the  amorous 
approach  of  the  pale,  beautiful,  disturbing 
princess,  but  the  young  actor  needs  in  pose 
and  expression  to  give  some  suggestion  of 
the  strain  and  repulsions  felt  by  Jokanaan 
during  the  moments  that  he  stands  silent 
while  the  princess  voices  her  love. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  sinister  atmosphere 
of  the  tragedy,  and  the  sense  of  the  lure,  the 
mystery,  and  the  horror  of  that  mad  night  in 
Judea  would  have  been  assisted  by  more  of 
a  twilight  effect  on  the  fore  part  of  the  stage. 
In  general  a  prolonged  darkening  of  the  stage 
is  irritating,  but  "Salome"  is  something  quite 
out  of  the  common,  and  a  light  which  easily 
showed  the  figures  and  the  glimmer  of  jewels 
while  dimming  the  clearness  of  outline  would 
have  better  accorded  with  the  general  idea  of 
the  play. 


"ROADS  OF  DESTINY." 


Plant- 


MAHONIA 


(Oregon  Grape) 

The  Mahonia  in  the  pot  shown  here  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  beautiful  holly-like  foliage  of  this 
plant.  Mahonia  (Aquifolium)  is  an  evergreen  and 
produces  bright  yellow  flowers  in  the  spring. 
These  flowers  are  followed  by  very  attractive  blue 
berries  which  are  edible.  During  the  fall  and 
winter  the  foliage  changes  to  a  ruddy  copper  color, 
some  of  the  leaves  turning  scarlet 

The  foliage  makes  excellent  cut  material  for  house  decoration. 

We  have  an  unusually  fine  stock  of  Mahonia  and  invite  correspondence. 
Write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Ornamentals 
Fruit  and  Nut  hearing  trees,   Roses,  Vines,  etc.     It  is 
sent  free  on  request 

Address  Correspondence  to 


*LES  YARD 

2d  j. id  Broadway 

Oakland 


lUJJKtsS  CORRESPONDENCE    TO 

California  Nursery  Co. 


P.  O.  BOX  416,  NILES,  CAL 


SALES  YARD 

Market  and  W.  San  Carlos 

San  Jose 


Channing  Pollock  has  a  thesis  to  advance 
in  "Roads  of  Destiny" — how  sincere  we  may 
not  know — which  is  that  you  can  not  change 
fate's  fixed  decrees.  Rather  a  discouraging 
theory,  and  one  not  easily  accepted  by  the 
energetic  citizens  of  the  Western  Continent. 
It  takes  the  resigned  Far  Easterners,  with 
their  way  of  dealing  with  families,  groups,  and 
tribes  en  masse,  to  absorb  and  assimilate  an 
idea  so  destructive  to  individual  initiative. 

However,  I  am  with  the  author  to  this  ex- 
tent: when  people  make  foolish  sacrifices  for 
foolish  weaklings  who  will  accept  them,  it  is 
just  as  well  that  they  may  discover  how  futile 
they  are. 

I  should  judge,  however,  that  Mr.  Pollock, 
instead  of  riding  a  hobby-horse,  was  searching 
for  a  dramatic  novelty.  He  has  succeeded  in 
capturing  it,  and  certainly  his  play  keeps  the 
auditor  interested  and  alert.  Nevertheless 
there  were  "stagey"  moments,  and  it  is  always 
rather  a  risky  experiment  to  break  off  the 
continuity  of  the  drama  by  presenting  a  new 
set  of  characters  in  each  act.  True,  Mr.  Pol- 
lock made  them  sort  of  fate-types,  giving  each 
one  names  of  a  general  similarity  and  having 
such  roles  acted  by  the  same  players;  which, 
again,  caused  some  confusion,  as  we  were  apt 
to  forget  and  mentally  revert  to  the  identities 
established  in  a  previous  act. 

There  is  one  particular  character  that  holds 
its  own,  the  others  being  grouped  about  so  as 
to  show  how  fate  lines  converge  to  the  in- 
evitable destiny.  This  was  played  by  the  lead- 
ing man,  Clay  Clement,  who  again  made  an 
agreeable   impression. 

Another  new  actor — Brady  Kline — appeared 
to  advantage  in  his  several  roles  in  the  play, 
making  a  particularly  good  appearance  as  the 
head  of  an  Alaskan  gambling  house.  Mr. 
Kline  has  good  looks,  a  good  stage  presence, 
and  a  good  voice,  and  ought  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  company.  The  name  Grace 
Johnson,  the  lady  who  served  as  the  voice  of 
fate,  is  also  new.  Miss  Johnson,  however, 
was  not  appropriately  impressive  in  her  de- 
livery ;  her  effort  was  too  palpable.  Also  her 
face  was  improperly  lighted,  so  that  instead 
of  looking  mysterious  and  inscrutable  she 
looked  everydayish. 

The  cast,  generally,  made  a  satisfactory  ap- 
pearance, although  this  is  Miss  Courteney's 
week.  She  had  to  play  the  part  of  the  loving 
woman  who  is  unloved,  and  she  succeeded  in 
investing  each  character  with  the  romantic 
pathos  required,  although  I  think  her  role  in 
the  last  act  was  far  from  enviable.  And  it 
seemed  as  if  the  scenes  in  which  the  partially 
crazed  servant  maid  gave  her  recognitional 
wails  of  mournful  dementia  might  have  been 
shortened  to  advantage. 


A  CHILD'S  PLAY. 


The  instant  we  heard  the  child-players' 
voices  in  "The  Shepherdess  and  the  Chimney 
Sweep"  we  were  assured  of  intelligent  super- 
vision. Children's  voices  are  singularly  pene- 
trating when  their  more  musical  tones  are  de- 
veloped. And  there  is  much  music  in  their 
little  bird-like  pipings  when  they  are  not  en- 
couraged to  follow  their  propensity  to  yelL  or 
to  squeak.  In  either  case  they  become  unin- 
telligible. 

In  this  pretty  little  play,  which  is  a  drama- 
tization by  Mrs.  John  J.  Cuddy  of  a  Hans  An- 
dersen story,  they  have  gathered  together  a 
singularly  dainty  and  attractive  little  group  of 
players  whose  tiny  voices  discourse  the  simple, 
melodious,  fairy  music,  composed  by  Mrs. 
McCauley,  with  silver  sweetness,  and  dance 
with  the  grace  and  skill  of  people  treble  their 
age.  They  have  been  trained  for  their  roles 
with  the  greatest  intelligence,  the  pretty  mites, 
as  they  stand  in  choral  formation,  acting  out 
in  pose  and  play  of  feature  the  sympathetic 
emotions  of  the  fairy  band  over  the  trials  of 
the  Dresden  Shepherdess  and  her  faithful 
swain.  Besides  the  songs  and  dances  of  the 
fairy  band  there  was  a  pantomime  written  for 
the  play  by  Ann  Dare,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  Mrs.  W.  T.  Wise,  attended  to  the  impor- 
tant details  of  the  costumes,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren looked  like  living  flowers.  The  scenery 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Beatty. 

In  fact  the  whole  affair  had  about  it  that 
refinement,  that  aura  of  good  taste,  and  that 
knowledge  of  what  appeals  to  childhood  which 
made  it  exceptional.  The  intelligence  shown 
in  the  instruction  in  the  acting,  the  singing, 
the  diction,  and  the  groupings  was  such  that 
the  grown-ups  could  not  but  enjoy  it  almost 
as  well  as  the  children,  who  went  in  droves 
to  the  Players'  Club  Theatre,  where  the  play 
is  being  given  representation  on  Saturdays. 

It  is  a  real  comfort  to  see  the  play  needs 
of  children  being  ministered  to  with  such 
good  taste,  good  judgment,  and  understanding. 
It  gives  the  poor  tots  a  chance  to  escape  from 
the  forcing-house  which  the  picture-play  the- 
atres are  proving  for  them,  for  it  is  really 
terrible  to  think  of  the  precocity  which  the 
rising  generation  are  developing  in  respect  to 
emotions  which  will  devastate  them — or  de- 
velop them — early  enough  in  all  conscience. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Boiling  used  to  be  a  form  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  England. 


A  Hard  Case. 
The  plight  in  which  many  ex-officers  of  the 
British  army  find  themselves,  owing  to  their 
war  service  coming  at  the  time  of  their  lives 
when  they  would  otherwise  be  learning  pro- 
fessions, was  shown  by  a  tall,  young,  good- 
looking  man,  obviously  of  officer  type,  who  was 
selling  cheap  Birmingham-made  trinkets  in 
Piccadilly  Circus.  The  man  was  "reduced  to 
this"  at  the  week-end  to  get  a  little  extra 
money  to  keep  his  wife  and  twelve-year-old 
boy.  He  said:  "I  work  for  a  city  firm  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  week,  but  the 
$12  which  I  receive  from  them  is  totally  in- 
adequate to  keep  my  little  home  going.  I 
was  captain  in  a  well-known  county  regiment 
and  was  thrice  wounded  in  the  war." 
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SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STREETS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Touglas  200 


A  Bit  of 

Useful  Service 


The  other  day  a  consumer  in  the 
vicinity  of  Alta  Plaza  told  us  he 
didn't  understand  why  he  should 
pay  a  dollar  a  month  for  service. 

Most  consumers  now  understand 
the  service  charge,  judging  from  the 
few  complaints  on  that  score.  But 
here  was  who  did  not. 

Our  service  department  wrote  to 
him,  explaining  that  "the  service 
charge  represents  that  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  supplying  water  which 
takes  care  of  the  special  expenses 
incident  to  the  actual  service  to  the 
individual  consumer." 

Our  service  department  did  not 
rest  there.  Examination  of  the 
premises  showed  that  a  three-quar- 
ters-inch meter  had  been  installed 
owing 'to  the  elaborate  water  fixtures 
with  which  the  house  was  equipped. 

That  was  done  before  we  had  the 
present  rate  schedule — when  the  size 
of  the  water  bill  depended  on  the 
size  of  house  and  lot  and  the  num- 
ber of  fixtures. 

Despite  his  elaborate  equipment, 
that  householder  doesn't  use  a  great 
deal  of  water.  A  five-eighths -inch 
meter  will  take  care  of  his  service. 

So  our  service  department  has 
volunteered  to  install  the  smaller 
meter,  free  of  'charge,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  service  charge  from  one 
dollar  to  sixty-five  cents  a  month. 

Here  was  a  case  where  a  general 

complaint  uncovered  a  specific  condi- 
tion that  needed  correction. 

An  opportunity  to  save  the  house- 
holder $4.20  a  year  appeals  to  us  as 
a  bit  of  "useful  service." 


SPRING  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 


January  31,  1920. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Alcazar  Theatre. 

Lovers  of  real  acting  find  satisfaction  in 
the  achievements  of  the  New  Alcazar  Com- 
pany, which  offers  "Bought  and  Paid  For" 
next  week,  commencing  at  Sunday's  matinee. 
George  Broadhuxst's  comedy  is  a  classic 
among  vital  dramas.  But  "Bought  and  Paid 
For"  is  not  all  emotion.  It  rings  with  merri- 
ment over  the  big  ideas  of  Jimmy  Gilley,  an 
effervescent  shipping  clerk  who  is  the  incar- 
nation of  j-outh,  optimism,  and  self-assertive 
audacity.  In  few  American  dramas  are  the 
contrasting  elements  of  fun  and  pathos  so 
adroitly  and  evenly  balanced.  Fay  Courteney 
and  Clay  Clement  are  the  storm-tossed  newly- 
weds,  Clifford  Alexander  the  blithe  young  Na- 
poleon of  finance,  Emily  Pinter  his  slangy 
sweetheart,  with  the  other  Alcazar  favorites 
well  bestowed. 

"Please  Get  Married"  has  its  first  dramatic 
showing  here  Sunday,  February  8th.  It  is  the 
cyclonic  honeymoon  farce  that  Oliver  Morosco 
put  over  to  New  York's  laughing  delight  last 
summer.  An  eloping  couple  are  married  by  a 
burglar  whom  they  mistake  for  a  clergyman. 
Luckily  he  proves  to  really  be  one,  who 
burgles  while  suffering  from  loss  of  memory. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  honeymooners  are  in- 
volved in  many  embarrassments. 


San  Carlo  Opera  Company. 

Grand  opera  will  be  in  vogue  at  the  Curran 
for  the  next  two  weeks  in  the  second  visit 
to  this  city  of  the  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Fortune  Gallo  is  man- 
aging director.  Seventeen  performances  are 
scheduled,  involving  fourteen  different  operas, 
indicating  that  there  will  be  four  repetitions 
the  second  week.  There  will  be  the  usual  mid- 
week matinees,  that  in  the  first  week  being  on 
Wednesday  and  that  of  the  second  week  being 
on  Thursday. 

The  opera  engagement  appears  particularly 
attractive,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  no  other  organization  of  similar  char- 
acter to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast  this  season,  but 
because  of  the  unusual  number  of  distin- 
guished singers  announced  to  appear.  Of 
these  there  are  more  than  twenty,  while  the 
roster  of  the  principals  of  the  San  Carlo  while 
here  will  be  augmented  by  the  special  engage- 
ment for  the  roles  of  Carmen  and  Santuzza  of 
Miss  Alice  Gentle,  the  well-known  mezzo  so- 
prano, and  Miss  Marcella  Craft,  lyric  soprano, 
another  California  girl  who  has  attained  great 
success  abroad  and  in  the  opera  centres  of  the 
East,  who  comes  to  sing  "Madame  Butterfly." 

The  leading  artists  of  the  organization  are : 

Soprani — Mmes.  Queena  Mario,  coloratura  ; 
Bettina    Freeman,    dramatic ;    Marcella    Craft, 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE 


GEARY  and 

MASON 


Phone  Franklin  150 


Two  Weeks — Beginning  Monday,  Feb.  2 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

John    Golden's    New    York-Chicago    Production 
Cast  of   Original   Favorites 

TURN  TO 

THE  RIGHT 

The    Comedy    That    Everybody    Loves 
Evenings,  50c  to  $2;  Matinees,  50c  to  $1.50 


Maitland  Playhouse 

"The  Theatre  Unusual" 

Stockton  St.,  above  Post.     Phone — Kearny  2520 
City's  Newest  and  Most  Artistic  Theatre 

Last  Time   Sat.    Night — Oscar  Wilde's 
"AN    IDEAL    HUSBAND" 

Week   Com.   Tues.   Mat.   and   Eve.,   Feb.    4 
Edward  Locke's  Fascinating  American  Play 

"THE  CLIMAX" 

Even  Alan  Dale  Raved  Over  It 

Every  Night  (except  Sun.  &  Mon.)  at  8:30 

Matinees    Tuesday    and    Saturday    at    2:30 

All    Seats    Reserved— ONE    DOLLAR 

Next— FOUR  GREAT  ONE-ACT  PLAYS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  m 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz. Conductor. 

9th   SUNDAY    SYMPHONY    CONCERT 

CURRAN  THEATRE 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  FEB.  1,  at  2:45  Sharp 

Soloist— KA  JET  AN  ATTL,  Harpist 

Schubert Symphony  -No.    10 

Ravel Introduction    and    Allegro 

(Harp  solo,  with  accompaniment  of  strings, 
flute  and  clarinet.     First  time  in  S.  F.) 

Duparc Symphonic  Poem,  "Lenore" 

(First  time  in  San  Francisco) 
Prices— 50c,     75c,    $1.       (NO    WAR    TAX.) 
Tickets   at    Sherman,    Clay    &    Co.'s;    at  theatre 
from  10  a.  m.  on  concert  days  only. 

Next— F^b.  8,  8th  "Pop"  Concert. 


lyric ;  Rosina  Zotti,  lyric ;  Sofia  Charlebois, 
lyric. 

Mezzo  Soprani — Mmes.  Alice  Gentle  (guest), 
Stella  DeMette,  Ada  Paggi,  Frances  Morosini, 
Alice  Homer,  Ada  Glazzi. 

Tenori — Messrs.  Manuel  Salazar,  Giuseppe 
Agostini.  Romeo  Boscacci,  Luciano  Rossini. 

Baritoni — Messrs.  Mario  Valle,  Vincente 
Ballester,  Paolo  Galazzi,  Antonio  Cetti. 

Bassi — Messrs.  Pietro  de  Biasi,  Natale 
Cervi,  Antonio  Canova. 

General  musical  director,  Signor  Gaetano 
Merola. 

The  repertoire  for  the  first  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  night  next,  "Rigoletto" ;  Tuesday, 
"Aida" ;  Wednesday  matinee,  "Martha" ; 
Wednesday  evening,  "Carmen";  Thursday, 
"Madame  Butterfly"  ;  Friday,  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana"  and  "Pagliacci" ;  Saturday  matinee, 
"La  Boheme" ;  Saturday  evening,  "II  Trova- 
tore." 

The  schedule  for  the  second  week,  opening 
Sunday  night,  February  8th,  is  as  follows : 
Sunday,  "La  Forza  del  Destino";  Monday, 
"Lucia";  Tuesday,  "La  Gioconda" ;  Wednes- 
day, "Carmen"  ;  Thursday  matinee,  "Madame 
Butterfly"  Thursday  evening,  "Aida";  Friday, 
"La  Boheme"  ;  Saturday  matinee,  "Romeo  and 
Juliet";  Saturday  evening,  "Masked  Ball." 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 
Mother  Bascom's  peach  orchard,  her  spot- 
less kitchen,  and  the  twinkling  lights  of  "the 
little  house  on  the  hill"  will  be  seen  in  all 
their  original  freshness  and  charm  when 
"Turn  to  the  Right"  returns  to  San  Francisco 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  two  weeks  be- 
ginning Monday  night,  February  2d.  There 
is  only  one  company  in  tour  in  the  widely- 
praised  laughmaker  this  season,  and  this  is 
the  one  headed  by  Samuel  Reed,  William 
Foran,  Charles  W.  Goodrich,  Maude  Huntley, 
Mike  Donlin,  and  the  other  Broadway  fa- 
vorites who  appeared  for  a  solid  year  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre,  New  York. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

"The  Climax"  will  be  the  attraction  at  the 
Maitland  Playhouse  for  the  week  beginning 
Tuesday  matinee  and  night,  February  4th. 

Authorship  of  "The  Climax"  belongs  to  Ed- 
ward Locke.  The  play  was  written  about  ten 
years  ago,  and  at  first  went  begging  among  the 
New  York  producers  because  of  its  originality 
and  the  fact  that  it  required  but  four  players 
for  its  enactment. 

"The  Climax"  was  put  on  for  special  mati- 
nee performances  only  at  Weber's  Theatre, 
New  York,  and  immediately  electrified  blase 
New  York.  Even  the  caustic  Alan  Dale  suc- 
cumbed to  its  charm. 

The  play  tells  the  simple  story'  of  a  country 
girl  who  has  grand  operatic  ambitions,  leaves 
her  home  in  a  small  town  in  Ohio,  and  takes 
up  voice  culture  in  New  York  with  an  old 
Italian  teacher.  Her  lover,  who  objects  to 
her  possible  stage  career,  follows  her,  and 
by  mental  transference  projects  the  thought 
that  she  can  not  sing.  The  development  ol 
the  story  is  skillfully  brought  about  and  is 
attended  by  scenes  of  great  humanness. 

Ann  O'Day  will  play  the  heroine  and  Arthur 
Maitland  will  have  an  excellent  character  role 
as  Luigi,  the  old  Italian.  Rupert  Drum  will 
be  the  "home  town"  lover  and  J.  Anthony 
Smythe  is  to  be  cast  as  Pietro,  son  of  Luigi, 
who  also  succumbs  to  the  charms  of  the  am- 
bitious little  girl  of  the  voice. 


The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  is  inviting 
in  its  appearance.  Charley  Grapewin,  who 
heads  it,  has  added  another  incident  to  the 
lives  of  the  Harveys.  This  is  called  "Jed's 
Vacation."  Harvey  and  his  associate,  Miss 
Anna  Chance,  are  a  traveling  salesman  and 
his  left-at-home  wife.  Mr.  Grapewin  is  carry- 
ing this  couple  through  a  series  of  farces. 
His  present  vehicle  is  the  second  of  the  se- 
ries. When  it  comes  to  acting  farce  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  find  a  man  anywhere  on 
the  American  stage  who  knows  more  about 
it  than  Charley  Grapewin.  Anna  Chance  is 
his  capable  assistant,  and  she  knows  exacts 
how  to  sustain  her  associate. 

Lois  Josephine's  new   partner  is   Leo   Hen- 
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Distinguished  English  Author 
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Creating  a  Novel" 

Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 
Tuesday  Eve.,   Feb.   3,  8:15 

Tickets    (Reserved)    $1,    $1.50,    $2,   at    Paul 
Elder's,  239  Grant  Ave. 

OTHER  ATTRACTION'S  COMING 
Elizabeth  Mack  in  "Scenes  from  French  Com- 
edy" a"d    Coningsby    Dawson,   the    Celebrated 
Soldier  Novelist.  "Remaking  the  World." 


ning,  and  with  Lee  Finer's  assistance  they  are 
offering  a  delightful  combination  of  song  and 
dance.  Miss  Josephine  is  as  popular  in  mu- 
sical comedy  as  she  is  in  vaudeville.  Mr. 
Henning  is  a  great  musical-comedy  and 
vaudeville  favorite. 

Fay  Courtney,  pleasantly  remembered  as 
one  of  the  famous  team,  "The  Courteney  Sis- 
ters," is  now  successfully  going  it  alone.  She 
will  be  heard  in  exclusive  songs  composed 
and  written  by  her  sister,  herself,  and  Arthur 
Behem. 

Bert  Fitzgibbon,  the  original  Daffy  Dill,  ia 
described  as  a  "nut"  comedian  of  the  extem- 
poraneous kind. 

Francis  Renault,  although  a  man,  is  much 
more  attractive  in  feminine  attire  than  many 
women  are.  He  is  a  capable  delineator  ol 
character   songs. 

Steele  and  Winslow  are  comedy  skaters 
whose  stunts  can  only  be  accomplished  by  ex- 
perts on  the  rollers. 

Hudler,  Stein  and  Phillips  will  appear  in  a 
melodious  act  entitled  "Steps  of  Harmony." 

The  delightful  musical  fantasy,  "The  Rain- 
bow Cocktail,"  will  be  the  only  holdover. 

Ivan  Bankoff,  generally  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  exponents  of  Russian  dancing,  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Bailel 
School  and  one  of  its  most  original  and  crea- 
tive dancers.  His  present  vehicle,  "The 
Dancing  Master,"  enables  him  to  maintain  his 
high  reputation.  His  dancing  partner  is  Mile 
Phoebe,  an  attractive  and  clever  girl. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Kajetan  Attl,  principal  harpist  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  again  be 
soloist  with  that  organization  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  February  1st,  in  the  Curran"  The- 
atre. Friday  afternoon's  programme  will  be 
given  in  its  entirety,  though  at  popular  prices, 
as  the  regular  "repeat"  concert  of  the  ninth 
pair  of  symphonies. 

Kajetan  Attl  was  born  at  Prague,  Bohemia, 
in  1SS9.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  began  the 
study  of  the  piano.  After  a  rigid  examina- 
tion on  the  piano,  young  Attl  was  admitted 
to  the  Prague  Conservatory-  Here  he  studied 
harmony,  counterpoint,  and  composition  on 
the  harp  with  Anton  Dvorak  and  on  the  piano 
with  Professor  Hanus  Trnock.  Even  in  that 
atmosphere  of  musical  ambition  Attl  attracted 
attention,  and  when  he  graduated,  though  not 
yet  twenty,  he  had  already  made  a  name  for 
himself. 

Attl  will  play  Ravel's  Introduction  and  Al- 
legro for  harp,  with  accompaniment  of  strings, 
flute,  and  clarinet  only. 

The  symphony  will  be  Schubert's  Tenth,  in 
C  major. 

"Lenore,"  a  symphonic  poem  of  great  dra- 
matic power,  and  unquestionably  Duparc's  most 
successful  work  for  orchestra,  will  be  the  re- 
maining number. 

Conductor  Alfred  Hertz  has  made  up  the 
programme  for  the  eighth  "Pop"  concert,  to  be 
played  Sunday  afternoon,  February  Sth,  at  the 
Curran.  entirely  of  "requests"  received  from 
music-lovers.  

Belle  Bennett  Returns. 

Belle  Bennet  is  completing  her  brief  but 
much-needed  vacation,  after  fourteen  consecu- 
tive months  of  exacting  work,  and  will  return 
to  the  Alcazar  Sunday,  February'  8th,  reappear- 
ing as  Muriel,  the  bewildered  runaway  bride 
in  the  first  local  dramatic  showing  of  "Please 
Get  Married,"  a  honeymoon  farce  which  re- 
cently scored  a  laughing  hit  when  produced 
in  New  York  by  Oliver  Morosco. 

Fay  Courteney,  who  came  on  from  New 
York  for  a  special  limited  engagement  of  four 
weeks,  and  has  revealed  charming  artistry, 
takes  her  farewell  next  week  as  the  outraged 
wife  in  George  Broadhurst's  domestic  drama, 
"Bought  and  Paid  For."  She  is  already  under 
engagement  for  a  Broadway  production  to  be 
made  in  March. 

Clay  Clement  remains  as  leading  man  at  the 
Alcazar.  

So  many  requests  have  been  made  to  the 
management  relative  to  securing  seats  for  the 
appearance  of  David  Warfield  in  "The  Auc- 
tioneer" on  the  1st  of  March  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  that  it  has  been  decided  to  open  a 
mail  order  department  for  this  engagement. 
Orders  mailed  to  the  theatre  and  accompanied 
by  the  proper  remittance,  which  must  include 
the  war  tax  of  10  per  cent.,  together  with  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope,  will  be  filled 
in  the  order  of  their  receipt.  "The  Auc- 
tioneer" was  Mr.  Warfield's  first  great  suc- 
cess under  the  Belasco  banner,  and  the  role 
of  the  kind-hearted  old  Hebrew  merchant. 
Simon  Levi,  which  he  assumes  in  this  comedy, 
is  regarded  as  a  character  portrait  that  is 
well-nigh  perfect. 


First  Trade  Unions. 

While  separate  labor  unions  had  their  be- 
ginning in  America  early  in  the  last  century, 
the  first  combination  of  societies  of  working- 
men  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  probably  dates 
from  eighty-six  years  ago,  when  the  general 
trades  unions  of  the  City  of  New  York  had 
an   organization    meeting. 

Organization  among  American  laborers  be- 
gan in  1803,  when  the  ship  carpenters  and 
caulkers  of  New  York  and  Boston  organized. 


32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Ch aracter 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,   Tea  and  Dinner 
Manufacturer!  of  "Small  Blacks" 


The  tailors  of  New  York  formed  a  union  the 
same  year,  and  1S03  also  witnessed  the  first 
industrial  strike  in  America,  when  the  New 
York  sailors  refused  to  work.  Before  that, 
however,  there  had  been  labor  disturbances 
among  the  bakers  of  New  York  and  the  boot 
and  shoe  makers  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
during  the  sailors'  strike  of  1803,  the  Massa- 
chusetts shipbuilders'  strike  of  1817,  and  the 
Albany  printers'  strike  of  1820  that  the  terms 
"rat"  and  "scab"  were  first  used.  From  local 
unions  the  organization  of  labor  progressed 
until  in  1850  the  first  international  labor 
union,  that  of  the  printers,  was  launched. 

The  first  "martyrs  to  trade  unionism"  were 
thrown  into  jail  at  Tolpuddle,  Dorsetshire, 
England,  seventy-seven  years  ago.  They  were 
James  and  George  Lovelace,  Thomas  Stanfield, 
James  Hammett,  John  Stanfield,  and  James 
Byrne.  The  first  three  men  were  Wesleyan 
preachers  who  worked  as  farm  laborers  on 
week  days  and  preached  the  Gospel  on  Sun- 
days. 


Eleven  employers  in  New  York  State  are 
emphatic  in  stating  that  women  in  their  plants 
produce  more  than  the  men  they  replace. 


f-URRAN 

^^  Ellis  and  Market. 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

'  Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Time  Sun.  Night — "The  Bird  of  Paradise" 
Two  Weeks — Beginning  Monday,  Feb.  2 
Fortune  Gallo  Presents  the 
SAN    CARLO 
GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY 
Repertoire  First  Week — Mon.,  Feb.  2,  "Rigo- 
letto";   Tues.,    "Aida";    Wed.    mat.,    "Martha": 
Wed.     eve.,     "Carmen";     Thurs.,     "Mme.     But- 
terfly"; Fri.,  "Rusticana"  and  "Pagliacci";  Sat. 
mat.,  "La  Boheme";  Sat.  eve.,  "Trovatore." 

Nights  and  Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  ?2.50;  Midweek 
Matinees,  50c  to  ?2. 


ALCAZAR 

"Good    old    Alcazar!       What    would    we    do 
without  it?" — Argonaut. 

This    Week— "ROADS    OF    DESTINY" 
Channing   Pollock's  Tremendous   Play 


WEEK    COM.    NEXT    SUN.    MAT..    FEB.    1 
George    Broadhurst's    Powerful    Comedy-Drama 

"BOUGHT  AND  PAID  FOR" 

Vivid,  Vital  and  Most  Timely 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

with 

FAY  COURTENEY— CLAY  CLEMENT 

Sun.,  Feb.  8 — First  Time  Here 

Oliver  Morosco's  Whirlwind  Honeymoon  Farce 

"PLEASE  GET  MARRIED" 

Playfully   Piquant  and   Wildly   Funny 

Usual  Evening  Prices.  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.,  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
ULUm       Between  Stockton  and  Powel| 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

THE  BEST  IN  VAUDEVILLE 
CHARLEY  GRAPEWIN*  in  "Jed's  Vaca- 
tion"; JOSEPHINE  and  HENNING.  All  Class. 
All  Charm;  FAY  COURTNEY  (of  Courtney 
Sisters)  in  Songs.  Assisted  by  Fred  Farber; 
BERT  FITZZGIBBON,  the  Original  Daffy 
Dill:  "THE  RAINBOW  COCKTAIL."  with 
Bruce  De  Lette  and  Helene  Coyne;  FRANCIS 
RENAULT,  the  Parisian  Fashion  Plate.  Fea- 
turing $5000  Worth  of  Wardrobe;  STEELE 
and  WINSLOW.  For  Laughing  Purposes  Only; 
HUDLER.  STEIN  and  PHILLIPS  in  "Steps 
of  Harmony":  IVAN  BANKOFI"  at  C 
in   "The  Dancing  Master." 

Evening  Prices,   15c,  25c. 

Matinee  Prices,   15c,  25c,    : 
EXCEPT    SATURDAYS,     SU.'-'J 

HOLIDAYS.     Phone— Dju.- 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


An  Alameda  correspondent  writes  as  fol- 
lows anent  the  "sweet  little  ditty"  descriptive 
of  Xew  York  that  appeared  last  week  in  these 
columns.     He  says : 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  "sweet  little 
ditty'-5  printed  on  page  60,  current  issue,  is 
such  a  poetical  gem  that  the  real  author  should 
be  known  as  soon  as  possible.  I  had  never 
seen  it  in  print  before,  but  typewritten  copies 
have  been  in  my  possession  since  1912.  While 
at  a  certain  hotel  in  New  York  that  year  the 
questions  touched  upon  in  the  beautiful  lines 
came  up  for  discussion,  during  which  this 
little  gem  was  passed  around,  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  Hon.  D.  M.  Delmas  was  the 
famous  author.  On  leaving  New  York,  where 
he  had  been  during  the  Thaw  trial,  these  lines, 
it  is  said,  were  left  in  the  hotel  register. 

The  version  enclosed  by  our  correspondent 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  one  that  was 
printed  here.  It  is  probably  authentic,  and  so 
it  is  reproduced,  although  it  is  hardly  likely 
to  find  a  place  in  any  anthology  of  California 
poets: 

•     Vulgar  of  manner,  overfed. 
Overdressed  and  underbred, 
Heartless,    Godless,   hell's   delight. 
Rude  by  day  and  lewd   by  night 
Pander  to  the  dissolute, 
Ruled  by  boss  and  prostitute. 
Purple-robed   and   pauper-clad, 
Rotten,    raving,   money-mad, 
A  squirming  herd  in  money's  rush, 
A  wilderness  of  human  flesh, 
Crazed  by  avarice,  lust,  and  rum, 
New  York,   thy  name's   Delirium. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  published 
statement  of  Mr.  William  H.  Anderson.  Xew 
York  State  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  to  the  effect  that  the  little  canticle 
was  "writen  by  a  New  Yorker  and  first  pub- 
lished in  New  York."  But  even  Mr.  Anderson 
admits  that  it  may  be  a  little  harsh. 


A  very  definite  flutter  went  through  the 
housekeeping  world  when  it  was  announced 
from  Chicago  that  large  numbers  of  young 
women  were  arriving  here  from  Europe  and 
that  they  were  willing  and  even  anxious  to  do 
housework  for  the  princely  remuneration  of  $7 
a  week.  For  the  moment  we  were  willing  to 
bless  the  war.  and  to  recognize  the  movement 


NO.  4321 S. 
NOTICE    OF    SALE    OF    REAL    ESTATE    AT 

PRIVATE  SALE. 
In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  County  of  Los  An- 
geles, State  of  California. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  CHARLES  L. 
TURNER,  Deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  estate  of  Charles  L.  Turner, 
deceased,  that  it  will  sell  all  of  the  interest  in  the 
hereinafter  described  property  belonging  to  the 
said  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  all  the 
interest  in  said  real  estate  acquired  by  said  estate 
in  said  real  property  subsequent  to  said  death,  other 
than  or  in  addition  to  the  interest  owned  by  said 
deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  that  said  sale 
will  be  made  on  or  after  the  11th  day  of  February, 
1920. 

Bids  and  offers  for  said  real  estate  must  be  in 
writing  and  may  be  left  at  or  mailed  to  Union 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  of  Pasadena,  California, 
or  Umbsen,  Kerner  &  Eisert,  20  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California,  or  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  County  Clerk  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Bids 
will  be  received  at  any  time  after  the  first  publi- 
cation of  the  notice  of  said  sale  and  before  the 
making  of  said  sale.  The  terms  of  said  sale  will  be 
cash,  and  a  deposit  of  ten  (10  per  cent.)  of  the 
amount  so  bid  must  accompany  said   bid   or  offer. 

Said  property  so  offered  for  sale  is  described  as 
follows,  to-wit: 

That  real  property  situated  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  de- 
scribed as  follows:  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the 
easterly  line  of  Kearny  Street,  distant  thereon  one 
hundred  and  three  (103)  feet  and  two  and  one-half 
(2J4)  inches  northerly  from  the- northerly  line  of 
Greenwich  Street  and  running  thence  northerly  and 
along  said  easterly  line  of  Kearny  Street  forty-six 
(46)  feet  and  nine  and  one-half  (9J^)  inches; 
thence  at  right  angles  easterly  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  (137)  feet  and  six  (6)  inches;  thence 
at  right  angles  southerly  forty-six  (46)  feet  and 
nine  and  one-half  (9J4)  inches,  and  thence  at  right 
angles  westerly  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  ''  37) 
feet  and  six  (6)  inches  to  said  easterly  li...  .: 
Kearny  Street  and  the  point  of  commencement. 

Being  part  of  Fifty-Yara  Block  Number  Sixtv 
(60). 

Dated  January  17,  1920. 
UNION     TRUST    AND     SAYINGS     BANK     OF 
PASADENA.  By  R.  T.  SEGNER, 

Asst.  Trust  Officer, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Charles  L.  Turner, 

Deceased. 
HAHN  &  HAHN. 

Attorneys   for    Administrator, 

206  Boston  Building,   Pasadena,  Cal. 

First  publication,  January  24,   1920. 


of  a  providential  hand  even  in  the  blackest 
night  o  f  our  misfortune.  And  tb  e  story 
seemed  so  probable  to  those  who  do  not  know 
much  about  European  conditions.  What  more 
likely  than  that  the  young  women  of  so  many 
distressful  lands  should  flock  to  unravaged 
shores  and  accept  the  "good  homes"  offered 
to  them,  and  the  moral  supervision  that  is  so 
mucb  better  than  filthy  lucre? 

But  a  correction  in  the  New  York  news- 
papers has  shattered  that  shining  dream.  No 
young  women  are  arriving.  The  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought.  To  the  cry  of  inquiry 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  $7-a-week  dam- 
sels there  came  the  melancholy  response  that, 
like  the  immortal  Mrs.  Harris,  "there  aint  no 
sich  a  person."  Not  only  are  there  no  young 
women  at  $7  a  week,  but  there  are  no  young 
women  at  any  price  whatsoever  and  that 
"there  are  whole  armies  of  American  house- 
wives who  would  think  themselves  the  pam- 
pered favorites  of  fortune  if  they  could  get 
competent  'help*  for  twice  that  amount"  But 
there  is  still  worse  to  come.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  likelihood,  say  the  authorities,  that 
any  young  women  from  Europe  will  come 
here,  and  that  the  available  supply,  so  far  from 
being  increased,  is  more  likely  to  be  decreased. 
The  day  is  coming  when  domestic  help  can 
not  be  bought  for  money,  and  most  certainly 
not  for  love. 

One  wonders  why  it  is  so  certain  in  the  eyes 
of  the  New  York  authorities  that  young  women 
will  not  come  from  Europe.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  world  over  there  has  been  made  safe 
for  democracy,  and  that  the  daughters  of  Eu- 
rope are  reluctant  to  accept  the  most  undemo- 
cratic employment  upon  earth?  It  seems  pos- 
sible. English  and  French  housekeepers  are 
just  as  much  distressed  in  this  respect  as  are 
their  .sisters  here.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
great  many  people-who  used  to  employ  help — 
they  call  them  servants  over  there — and  who 
can  not  afford  to  do  so  any  more.  But  those 
who  can  afford  are  just  as  badly  off  as  those 
who  can  not.  Money  will  buy  nothing  that  is 
not  for  sale,  and  domestic  help  is  simply  not 
on  the  market. 

There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
look  upon  the  laboring  classes  of  Europe  as 
poverty-stricken  or  as  engaged  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  clutching  at  straws.  This  may  perhaps 
be  true  in  Germany  and  in  eastern  Europe, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  true  of  Great  Britain 
and  France.  The  laboring  classes  are  gorged 
with  money  and  were  never  better  able  than 
now  to  pick  and  choose.  It  is  the  laborer's 
wife  in  England  who  decks  herself  in  furs  and 
silks  and  jewelry,  and  sallies  forth  early  in  the 
morning  with  unwashed  face  and  disheveled 
hair  to  do  her  shopping.  Her  daughters  are  in 
no  way  disposed  to  "take  what  offers."  While 
the  savings  last  they  will  take  nothing  that 
does  not  combine  a  maximum  of  pay  with  a 
minimum  of  work.  Domestic  service  never 
enters  their  minds,  and  we  may  doubt  if  it  ever 
will  again.  To  use  an  ungraceful  expression. 
they  are  "feeling  their  oats."  and  the  oats  have 
been  of  a  singularly  stimulating  quality.  If 
domestic  service  is  to  be  recruited  at  all  it 
will  be  from  the  ranks  of  the  middle  class, 
from  the  wives  and  daughters  of  clerks, 
salaried  men,  and  small  tradesmen  who  have 
been  killed  in  the  war.  But  it  is  a  slender 
hope.  The  new  radicalism — and  it  is  nearly 
universal  past  a  certain  line — abhors  domestic 
service  as  a  badge  of  ignominy,  as  an  indelible 
brand  of  caste.  It  is  the  only  industry  that 
democracy  has  never  touched.  It  is  paternal 
autocracy  in  its  most  pronounced  form. 


The  Echo  de  Paris  furnishes  us  with  an 
amusing  example  of  the  new  order  of  things 
in  France.  There  are  people,  we  are  told,  who 
are  wearing  the  proudest  decorations  who  are 
forced  into  humble  vocations,  and  sometimes 
they  are  even   aristocrats. 

"You  are  wrong  to  speak  so  severely,  my 
general.  I  am  a  Chevaliere  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor." 

The  general  was  General  Gassouin,  who  was 
the  military  head  of  the  Paris  railroads,  and 
the  chidden  chevaliere  was  his  new  cook,  who 
had  overdone  the  roast.  The  general  could 
not  believe  his  ears.  He  made  an  investiga- 
tion and  found  the  new  cook  had  lost  her 
husband  early  in  the  war.  She  became  a 
nurse  at  the  front,  where  she  showed  such 
bravery    that   the   red    ribbon    decoration    was 


BENNETT-DUNNING 


Thos.  Bennett  &  Sons 
Founded  1850 


TOURS 


H.  W.  Dunning  cc  Co. 
Founded  1SS5 


JAPAN  —  CHINA  —  EUROPE 

Parties  sailing  March,  April  and  May  Parties  sailing  all  Spring  and  Summer 

rjelightful  tours  de  luxe  in   foreign  lands;  restful,  invigorating  ocean  voyages new- 
scenes — new  interests — new  inspirations.     "To  travel  is  to  "live." 
Call  or  write  us  today. 
Private  tours  arranged  for  families,  friends:   party  organizers,  etc. 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Spreckels  Building  Third  and  Market  Streets  San  Francisco 


awarded  her.  When  the  war  was  over  she  ac- 
cepted her  dismissal  from  the  army  medical 
service  without  complaint  and,  having  to  earn 
her  living,  became  a  cook,  wearing  her  decora- 
tion  only  on  Sundays.  The  Echo  de  Paris 
says:  "When  the  general  learned  the  trutt 
he  embraced  the  cook,  and  since  then  has 
not  allowed  himself  to  make  remarks  when 
any  dish  has  not  been  a  perfect  success.*' 

The  story  reflects  infinite  credit  upon  both 
parties,  although  the  practice  of  kissing  the 
cook  should  be  kept  within  certain  restric- 
tions. We  may  hope  that  the  general  was  un- 
married. We  may  hope  also  that  he  has  now 
married  the  chevaliere. 


What  a  lot  of  things  there  are  that  one 
does  not  know.  For  example,  we  did  not 
know  that  opals  are  of  vegetable  origin.  We 
knew  that  they  were  unlucky — unlucky  not  to 
have  any — but  we  were  unaware  that  they 
grew  on  trees,  so  to  speak. 

Dreams  of  unimaginable  wealth  flitted 
through  our  minds  when  we  read  of  this. 
How  about  an  opal  orchard  ?  Perhaps  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  might  help  us.  We 
imagined  ourselves  as  sitting  out  on  the  back 
porch,  sometimes  thinking,  sometimes  just 
sitting,  and  watching  the  crop  coming  along 
and  the  little  baby  opals  bursting  their  buds 
or  whatever  it  is  that  buds  do. 

But,  as  usual,  there  was  disappointment. 
It  is  true  that  opals  come  from  trees,  but  of 
all  the  darned  slow  crops — but  there,  nuff  sed. 
Why.  it  takes  something  like  four  million 
years  for  the  crop  to  mature.  First  you  plant 
your  trees,  or  take  some  trees  that  are  ready 
planted.  Almost  any  old  tree  seems  to  do. 
Then  you  wait  for  an  earthquake  to  come 
along,  uproot  your  tree,  bury  it  deep  under- 
ground, and  turn  your  nice  arable  opal  land 
into  a  swamp.  Nature,  we  are  told  with  a 
fine  sarcasm,  will  do  the  rest.  Yes.  she  will, 
and  in  her  own  time,  too.  Come  back  in  four 
million  years  and  dig  up  your  old  tree.  But 
you  will  not  feel  in  any  particular  hurry  by 
that  time  and  you  may  as  well  sit  around  and 
wait  for  another  earthquake.  If  you  are  lucky 
and  the  fertilizer  was  all  right  you  will  find 
that  your  tree  is  encrusted  with  wonderful 
opals,  "lakes  of  it,"  says  the  villainous  scien- 
tific report,  "flashing  brilliant  tones  of  red, 
orange,  blue,  and  green,  with  dark  specimens 
carrying  what  look  to  be  volcanic  fires  in 
glowinc  orange-reds." 

Well,  opal-raising  may  be  all  right  for  eter- 
nity, but  it  don't  seem  adapted  to  time.  We 
shall  either  give  up  the  idea  or  look  for  some 
improved  lots  that  were  started  by  the  ante- 
diluvians. 

*♦► 

Many  Boy  M.  P.'s. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  a  British  boast 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  most  widely 
representative  of  all  legislative  bodies,  since  it 
includes  not  only  all  social  grades,  from  the 
miner  and  the  artisan  to  the  scions  of  ducal 
houses,  but  numbers  among  its  membership 
men  of  all  ages,  from  the  mere  youth  to  the 
octogenarian. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1613  there  were 
forty  legislators  in  the  Commons  who  had  not 
attained  their  twentieth  year  and,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  certain  of  these  were  only 
sixteen   years  of  age. 

Edmund  Waller,  the  poet  and  courtier  of 
Stuart  days,  was  a  schoolboy  of  sixteen  when 
he  qualified  as  an  M.  P.  He  was.  as  Claren- 
don says,  "nursed  in  Parliament,"  and  prob- 
ably furnished  the  only  instance  of  a  man  who 
could  look  back  upon  two-thirds  of  a  century 
to  his  debut  as  a  legislator. 

Charles  James  Fox  was  but  nineteen  when 
he  was  "returned"  to  Parliament  for  the 
"pocket  borough"  of  Midhurst.  He  was  not 
many  weeks  older  when  he  made  one  of  the 
finest  "maiden  speeches"  ever  heard  at  West- 
minster. "I  hear  it  spoken  of  by  everybody 
as  a  most  extraordinary  thing,"  his  father 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "and  I  am  not  a  little 
pleased  with  it." 

Chesterfield  was  a  legislator  at  twenty, 
when  he  entered  the  Commons  as  a  member 
from  St.  Germans.  His  first  speech  is  said  to 
have  "electrified  the  House."  His  triumph 
was,  however,  diminished  by  the  circumstance 
that  as  he  was  not  yet  of  age  he  was  liable  to 
a  heavy  fine  for  speaking  in  the  House. 

More  precocious  yet  was  William  Pitt.  Al- 
though he  had  passed  his  twenty-first  birth- 
day when  Appleby  sent  him  to  Parliament,  he 
had   within   a   few  weeks   after   the   taking   of 
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his  seat  established  himself  as  the  keenest  de- 
bater and  the  finest  speaker  in  the  Commons. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  "maiden  speech" 
a  member  of  the  opposition  was  reported  to 
have  observed  to  Fox,  "Pitt  will  be  one  of  the 
first  men  in  Parliament."  "He  is  so  already," 
replied  Fox. 

Pitt  was  scarcely  twenty-three  when  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  At  twenty- 
four  he  was  prime  minister. 


France  is  declared  to  be  the  largest  im- 
porter of  wooden  soles  from  Switzerland.  It 
is  said  that  at  Paris  fashionable  footwear  is 
provided  with  wood  soles,  but  that  small  pieces 
of  leather  are  used  as  covering  to  parts  to 
break  the  sound  made  in  walking. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave,  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Two  girls  were  quarreling.  "You're  always 
saying  mean  things  about  people,"  said  one  to 
the  other.  "The  trouble  with  you  is  you've 
got  a  chauffeur's  tongue."  "A  chauffeur's 
tongue?"  echoed  the  other  girl.  "Yes,"  was 
the  answer.  "It's  always  running  people 
down." 


Mother  called  little  Susie  to  her,  when  she 
returned  from  school.  "Just  imagine,  dear," 
she  said.  "Aunt  Ethel  has  a  new  baby,  and 
now  mamma  is  the  baby's  aunt,  papa  is  the 
baby's  uncle,  and  you  are  her  little  cousin." 
.  Well,"  cried  Susie,  in  amazement,  "wasn't  that 
all  arranged  quick  ?" 


A  very  old  man  was  accosted  in  the  village 
street  by  a  stranger,  who  said  :  "Excuse  me, 
but  you  must  be  a  great  age?"  "Yes,"  re- 
sponded the  old  gentleman,  "I  be  gettin'  on 
for  ninety-five."  "And  have  you  lived  here  all 
your  life  ?"  asked  the  stranger.  "No,  not 
yet,"  was  the   reply. 


Lady  Duff  Gordon  was  talking  about  the 
1919  ball  gown.  "The  V  in  the  back,"  she 
said,  "is  actually  open  now  clear  down  to 
the  waist.  It  is  a  shocking  gown,  as  shocking 
as  little  Winnie's  text.  Winnie's  papa  said  to 
her  one  Sunday  at  luncheon  :  'Winnie,  dear, 
what  was  the  parson's  text  this  morning  ?' 
'Oh,  papa,'  said  Winnie,  with  a  shocked  look, 
'it  was  "Abdomen,  Abdomen,  my  son  Abdo- 
men." *  " 


A  New  York  lawyer  had  a  rich  client  who 
was  noted  for  her  very  haughty  manner.  One 
day  while  out  in  her  automobile  she  ran  over 
a  poor  old  woman,  and  was  arrested.  "Oh, 
Mr.  B.,  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  get 
me  out  of  this  ?"  she  said  to  her  lawyer.  "Un- 
doubtedly," he  replied,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  "I'll  prove  conclusively  to  the  court  that 
you've  never  been  able  to  see  any  one  worth 
less  than   $100,000." 


It  was  the  usual  type  of  holiday  train — 
very  slow  if  not  very  sure.  The  passengers 
grew  more  and  more  impatient  and  when  the 
train  once  more  halted  at  a  station  a  couple 
of  youthful  heads  were  thrust  out  of  adjacent 
windows  and  a  voice  exclaimed  ecstatically, 
"Come  on,  Jack,  let's  get  out  and  pick  a  few 
flowers."  "Put  that  head  in,"  said  the  harassed 
guard  as  he  passed.  "There  aint  no  flowers 
'ere."  "That's  all  right,"  was  the  cheerful  re- 
ply, "I've  got  a  packet  of  seeds  in  my  pocket." 


The  portly  gentleman  strolled  up  to  one  of 
the  seats  in  the  park,  and,  having  seated  him- 
self comfortably,  was  soon  absorbed  in  his 
newspaper.  After  a  while  he  began  to  be  an- 
noyed by  a  small  boy  who  persisted  in  steadily 
staring  at  him,  and  at  last  he  could  bear  il  no 
longer.  "What  are  you  looking  at,  little  boy?" 
he  inquired.  "Is  there  anything  funny  about 
me  ?"  "Not  yet,"  replied  the  youngster,  "but 
there's  going  to  be  when  you  get  up.  Them 
seats  have  just  been  painted." 


A  member  of  the  Chicago  bar  tells  a  story  of 
the  coolest  man  he  ever  knew.  This  man  was 
awakened  one  night  by  burglars.  He  went 
downstairs,  and  as  he  entered  the  dining-room, 
where  the  thieves  were  engaged  in  wrapping 
up  the  silver  plate,  they  covered  him  with 
their  revolvers.  This,  however,  did  not  dis- 
concert the   householder  at  all.      "Pardon   me 


for  disturbing  you,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "but 
I  should  like  you  to  do  me  a  favor.  If  it  is 
not  too  much  to  ask,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
post  this  letter  for  me?  It  must  go  tonight. 
It's  the  premium  for  my  burglary  insurance." 


A  group  of  workers  were  lunching  in  a  shel- 
tered nook  on  a  wharf.  One  of  them  went 
across  the  street  for  a  plug  of  tobacco,  and 
during  his  absence  another  substituted  for  his 
tin  of  pale  coffee  and  milk  his  own  tin  of 
milkless  black  coffee.  When  the  first  worker 
returned  to  his  lunch  he  could  hardly  believe 
his  eyes.  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  have  heard  of 
clever  thieves,  but  to  steal  the  milk  out  of  a 
feller's  coffee  is  about  the  limit." 


The  old  man  was  applying  at  the  eye  hos- 
pital for  some  spectacles  and  the  doctor  was 
making  a  test  of  his  eyes.  A  card  was  fixed 
on  the  wall  a  little  distance  away  from  where 
the  old  man  was  sitting  and  the  doctor  asked 
him:  "Can  you  read  that,  my  man?"  "No, 
sir,"  said  the  man,  "I  can't."  The  doctor  told 
him  to  go  nearer.  "Can  you  read  that,  my 
man  ?"  Again  the  old  man  replied :  "No, 
sir."  The  doctor  angrily  pulled  him  forward 
till  his  nose  almost  touched  the  placard. 
"Well,  can  you  read  it  now?"  "No,  sir,"  said 
the  old  man  sadly,  shaking  his  head.  "You 
see,  sir,  I  never  learned  to  read." 


"Not  all  the  poets,"  observed  a  frequenter 
of  cosmopolitan  society,  "have  the  gift  of 
uttering  quick,  light-winged,  magical  nothings 
in  society.  I  knew  of  a  poet,  greatly  in  vogue 
in  Paris  some  years  ago,  who  was  not  exactly 
a  fluent  dispenser  of  epigram.  He  was  in- 
vited to  the  house  of  a  great  lady  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  and  as  soon  as  he  entered 
he  became  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  admirers, 
who  waited  vainly  for  some  subtle  or  poetic 
conceit.  The  poet  remained  silent,  ill  at  ease, 
red  in  the  face,  and  uneasy  of  feet.  'Come, 
my  dear  poet,'  the  hostess  finally  begged, 
'say  something  to  us!'  'Have  you  observed, 
duchess,'  he  faltered,  desperately,  'this — this — 
year's  pawn-tickets  are  pink  ?'  " 


The  father  of  the  family  always  repeated  a 
very  long  grace  at  the  dinner-table.  The 
children  expected  it  and  had  been  taught  by 
mother  to  be  very  reverent  during  that  period. 
In  father's  absence  she  in  turn  said  a  very 
short  one — perhaps  partly  as  a  reward  for 
their  good  behavior  during  father's  turns. 
But  recently  when  they  came  to  table  very 
hungry  indeed,  there  before  them  was  a  plate 
of  fried  chicken  and  a  large  lemon  pie. 
Father  took  his  place  and  looked  around  the 
table  to  see  that  all  hands  were  folded  and  all 
heads  bowed.  They  were  and  he  was  just 
preparing  to  bow  his  when  six-year-old 
Bobby  said  in  an  agonizing  tone :  "Oh, 
mother,  don't  you  suppose  you  could  say 
grace  today  even  if  father  is  home?" 


The  night  that  the  armistice  was  signed  was 
a  wild  one  in  Paris.  All  restrictions  were  off. 
Every  one  was  happy  and  saluted  every  one 
else  French  fashion  as  they  met  upon  the 
boulevards.  All  American  soldiers  were  kissed 
to  their  hearts'  content,  and  their  buttons  and 
overseas  cap  stolen  by  the  souvenir-hunting 
mademoiselles.  Around  midnight  up  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens  staggered  a  big  black  colored 
boy.  His  coat  was  wide  open  to  the  breeze, 
all  its  buttons  gone,  and  his  head  was  bare, 
evidently  his  cap  had  gone  to  swell  some  one's 
collection.  As  he  reached  the  corner  two 
beautiful  mademoiselles  grabbed  him.  One 
kissed  him  on  one  cheek,  and  one  on  the  other. 
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It  was  too  much  for  the  darky.  Throwing 
both  arms  in  the  air,  he  said  fervently,  "Oh, 
Lord !  what  Sherman  said  about  war  was  a 
lie  !    A  damned  lie  !     Dis  is  heaven  !" 

A  certain  rector  just  before  the  service  was 
called  to  the  vestibule  to  meet  a  couple  who 
wanted  to  be  married.  He  explained  that 
there  wasn't  time  for  the  ceremony  then. 
"But,"  said  he,  "if  you  will  be  seated  I  will 
give  an  opportunity  at  the  end  of  the  service 
for  you  to  come  forward,  and  I  will  then  per- 
form the  ceremony."  The  couple  agreed,  and 
at  the  proper  moment  the  clergyman  said, 
"Will  those  who  wish  to  be  united  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony  please  come  forward  ?" 
Whereupon  thirteen  women  and  one  man  pro- 
ceeded to  the  altar. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Apostasy. 
I've   run   about    lately    with    folk   intellectual, 
Minds  that  are  flashing 
And  clashing 
In  strife, 
Making  me  feel  like  a  worm   ineffectual. 
Only  much  slower 
And  lower. 
In  life; 
In  such  a  rarified  air  I've  been  terrified, 
Reft  of  opinion, 
A  minion 
So  small 
That — it  is  risible — I  am  not  visible 
Under  the  eyebrows 
Of  highbrows 
At  all. 

So  I  ara  homesick  for  lowbrows 
Or   nobrows. 
Average  people  of  standard  design, 
Down   with   supernal   minds! 
Mix   me   with   vernal   minds, 
Ladles'-Home- Journal  minds 
Something  like  mine! 

I  am  exhausted  by  flights  conversational. 
Wearied  by  phrases 
Like  blazes 
Of  fire, 
Take  me  away   from  these  tests  cerehrational, 
My  brain  is  spinning, 
Beginning 
To  tire; 
Perish  such  vertigo;  back  I  prefer  to  go 
With  those  who  shine  not 
And  pine  not 
A  jot. 
Dull,  unsulphitic  folk,  non-analytic  folk. 
Minds  of  the  kind  that 
I   find  that 
I've  got. 

Yea,  I  am  joyously  spurning 
All  learning 
Gaily  forsaking  the  heights  I've  been  shown. 
Farewell  to  super-minds, 
Come,  let  us  group  our  minds, 

Who   are   frankly   bromidic   in   tone; 
All    us    stagnating    folk 
Non-coruscating   folk 

Talking    of    commonplace    things    we    have 
known. 
Give  me  benighted   minds, 
Harold-Bell-Wright-ed    minds, 
Sluggish  and   static  minds, 
Calm  and  phlegmatic  minds, 

Unacrobatic  minds — just  like  my  own! 

— Berton    Braley,   in   Life. 


Bill's  Mistake. 
A  friend  of  mine,   Bill  Snoozy,  had  a  habit — 
He'd  go  to  sleep  'most  any  place  he'd  land, 
And  dream  in  peace  and  quiet  like  a  rabbit 

(That    is,    if   rabbits  dream,   you   understand)  '. 
One  evening  Bill  and  I  went  to  the  movies. 
A  travelogue  was  on — "A  Scene  in  Jap." 
There  were  peacocks,  apes,  and  monkeys, 
Chickens,    parrots,    cats,    and    donkeys. 
Bill  looked  at  them  a  while,  then  took  a  nap! 

And  while  he  slept,   I  viewed  a  two-reel  riot, 

A   "comedy"  that  filled  me   full  of  woe! 
I  envied  Bill  his  snooze  upon  the  quiet. 

And  wished  I'd  missed  that  portion  of  the  show. 
Then  came  the  five-reel  feature,  and  I  liked  it; 
A.  drama  of  society — "The  Cup." 
Bill  woke  up  and  sat  a-blinking 
At  the  screen.     Said  he:     "I'm  thinking 
Those  things  look  better  since  they  dressed   'era 
up!"         — Harry  J.  Smalley  in  Film  Fun. 


Strickly  Germ-Proof. 

The  Antiseptic  Baby  and  the  Prophylactic  Pup 

Were  playing  in  the  garden  when  the  Bunny  gam- 
boled up; 

They  looked  upon  the  Creature  with  a  loathing 
undisguised; — 

It  wasn't  Disinfected  and  it  wasn't  Sterilized. 

They  said  it  was  a  Microbe  and  a  Hotbed  of 
Disease; 

They  steamed  it  in  vapor  of  a  thousand-odd  de- 
grees; 

They  froze  it  in  a  freezer  that  was  cold  as  Banished 
Hope 

And  washed  it  in  permanganate  with  carbolated 
soap. 

In    sulphurated    hydrogen    they    steeped    its    wiggly 

ears; 
They   trimmed    its    frisky   whiskers   with    a   pair   of 

hard-boiled   shears; 
They  donned  their  rubber  mittens  and  they  took  it 

by  the  hand 
And  elected  it  a  member  of  the  Fumigated   Band. 

There's    not    a    Micrococcus    in    the    garden    where 

they  play; 
They  bathed  in  pure  iodoform  a  dozen  times  a  day: 
And    each    imbibes    his    rations    from    a    Hygienic 

Cup — 
The  Bunny  and  the  Baby  and  the  Prophylactic  Pup. 
— Arthur    Cuiterntan. 


The  President's  Church. 

Soon  after  going  to  Washington  Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall,  to  his  huge  delight,  sidestepped 
one  invitation  and  let  it  go  soaring  on  toward 
the  White  House. 

"This  is  the  pastor  of  the  President's 
church,"  said  the  voice  at  the  other  end  of 
the  phone,  "and  I  would  like  to  make  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Vice-President." 

Secretary  Thistlewaite  thought  the  Presi- 
dent's minister  ought  to  be  good  for  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  Vice-President  almost  any 
day,  so  he  made  it  the  next  day  at  11. 

It  was  a  minister,  all  right,  who  arrived 
on  the  dot — but  of  the  Ethiopian  variety.  Mr. 
Thistlewaite  had  his  misgivings,  but  if  the 
President  had  joined  the  African  Methodist  or 
some  other  church  reserved  for  colored  people 
he  wanted  to  know  about  it — so  the  "Presi- 
dent's minister"  was  ushered  into  the  Vice- 
President's   private   office. 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  "I'm  the  pastor  of 
President  Wilson's  church,  and  we'd  be  highly 
honored  if  you,  Mr.  Vice-President,  would 
favor  us  with  an  address  next  Sunday  even- 
ing." 

"I  try  to  keep  up  with  church  news  in  a 
kind  of  way,"  answered  Mr.  Marshall,  "but  I 
must  have  overlooked  the  President's  uniting 
with  your  congregation." 

The  reverend  gentleman  then  explained 
that  when  President  Wilson  first  came  to 
Washington  he  picked  out  a  certain  Presby- 
terian church  to  attend.  A  little  later  the 
colored  brethren  bought  the  edifice,  the  white 
congregation  having  moved  on. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Marshall  had  an  engage- 
ment which  precluded  his  accepting  the  invi- 
tation. 


The  complete  reform  of  the  German  system 
of  education  is  not  to  stop  with  subjects 
taught,  methods  of  teaching,  appointing  of 
teachers,  and  so  on.  German  orthography  is 
also  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled.  This  ap- 
plies not  merely  to  the  spelling  of  individual 
words,  but  also  to  the  script.  The  old 
"Gothic"  or  German  script  will  most  likely  be 
replaced  by  the  new  or  "Latin"  form  of  letters. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle    of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San    Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the  following  department : 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  McBride  of  Pasadena 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter. 
Miss  Emily  McBride,  to  Captain  Paul  Perigord 
of  the  French  army  and  more  recently  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Throop  College.  Captain  Peri- 
gord participated  in  the  defense  of  Verdun,  where 
he  won  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  No 
date  for  the  wedding  has  been  set. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  William  Fullam  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam, 
and  Mr.  Raymond  Welch  of  Spokane,  Washington. 
The  marriage  of  Miss  Fullam  and  Mr.  Welch  will 
take  place   February    I4th. 

Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett  complimented  General  John 
Pershing  at  a  luncheon  Sunday  in  the  Liggett  home 
at  Fort  Mason.  Among  those  present  were  Ad- 
miral and  Mrs.  Joseph  Jayne,  Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Gove,  General  and  Mrs.  John  McDonald, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Walter  Jones,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Guy  Edie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Crocker,  and  Miss  Mary  Phelan. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  gave  a  dinner 
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Friday  evening  at  Burlingame.  Among  their  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Kuhn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford 
Weatherwax,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Rothschild,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Poett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Hooker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs. 
Francis  Loomis,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Knight. 

Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  gave  a  luncheon  a  few 
days  ago,  having  among- her  guests  Mrs.  Herbert 
Allen,  Mrs.  William  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Willard 
Drown,  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Miss 
Mary  Jolliffe,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  and  Miss  Celia 
O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Louis  Parrott  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Mountford  Wilson.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Robert  Hooker,  Mrs.  Horace  Chase,  Mrs.  Richard 
Sprague,  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord, 
Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Cooper. 

Miss  Coralia  Mejia  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  Monday  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Meiere  at 
the  Town  and  Country  Club.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Wilder  Bowers,  Miss  Christine  Donohoe,  Miss 
Elvira  Mejia,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Evelyn  Bar- 
ron, and  Miss  Maria  Ainsa. 

Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
night,  having  among  her  guests  Captain  and  Mrs. 
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Leigh  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shafter  Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Mr 
Julian  Reis,  and  Mr.  Robert  Coleman. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Spalding  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening,  complimenting  Dr.  Jellett  oi 
Dublin. 

Mrs.  George  Boyd  gave  a  dinner  and  theatre 
party  Wednesday  night,  her  guests  having  included 
Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Boyd,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Beaver. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cheever    Cowdin. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hooper  entertained  a  group  oi 
friends  at  a  bridge-tea  Friday,  complimenting  Miss 
Katherine  Melius  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Winslow,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs, 
Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena,  Mr.  Lawrence  Gray,  and 
Lieutenant  Mail. 

The  members  of  the  Gaiety  Club  gave  a  ball 
Friday  evening  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Flood.  More  than  one  hundred  members 
of  the  younger  set  attended  the  affair.  Preceding 
the  ball  Miss  Amanda  McNear  gave  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss  Margaret  Madi- 
son, Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker, 
Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden, 
Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Mis? 
Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Mr.  William 
Hendrickson,  Mr.  Dean  Dillmann,  Mr.  Harry 
Crocker,  Mr.  Nicholas  Boyd,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Dearborn  Clark,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson, 
Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  and  Mr. 
Will    Magee. 

Miss  Mary  Kennedy  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday, 
complimenting  Miss  Doris  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Schmieden.  Among  her  guests  were  Miss  Vere  de 
Vere  Adams,  Miss  Mora  Macdonald,  Miss  Man 
Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Ellita 
Adams.  Miss  Claire  Knight,  Miss  Amanda  Mc- 
Near, Miss  Elizabeth  Magee.  and  Miss  Jessie 
Knowles. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening 
before  the  Gaiety  Ball  in  honor  of  Miss  Barbara 
Donohoe.  Her  guests  included  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood,  Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Evelyn  Poett,  Miss 
Mary  Elena  Macondrav,  Mr.  Marshall  Madison, 
Mr.  Wakefield  Baker,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr..  Mr. 
Harris  Carrigan,  Mr.  Leroy  Nickel,  and  Mr. 
George   Montgomery. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  presided  over  Friday  by  Miss  Marion 
Leigh  Mailliard  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  James  Flood  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday, 
her  guests  including  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs. 
Louis  Parrott,  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs 
William  Kuhn,  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr~.  Wil 
Ham  Bourn,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs.  Edith 
Coleman.  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt.  Mrs.  Willis  Polk 
Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs 
Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Stanton,  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery,  and  Miss  Jennie  Hooker. 

Mrs.  William  Kuhn  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner 
a  few  evenings  ago,  having  among  their  guest? 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil 
liam  Taylor,  Miss  Mary  Gorgas,  Miss  Pauline 
Wheeler,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Commander  Pierce 
Boden,  Mr.  Van  Dyke  Johns,  Lieutenant  X 
Moran,  Lieutenant  Lawbaugh,  Mr,  R.  Edwards 
and   Mr.    Willis   Davis. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Alexander  gave  a  tea  Wednesday 
at  her  home  in  Piedmont,  complimenting  Miss 
Emma  Mahoney. 

Mrs.  Willis  Walker  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Stillwell  of  Chicago.  Her 
guests  included  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Mrs.  Cle- 
ment Miller,  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Swift   Train,    and    Miss    Ellita  Adams. 

Miss  Marion  Baker  gave  a  supper  parts-  Tuesday 
at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Among  her  guests  were  Mi?; 
Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Mis? 
Elizabeth  Schmiedell,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Mis? 
Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss  Anne 
Dibblee,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood,  Miss  Barbara  Donohoe,  Miss  Evelyn  Poett, 
Miss  Evelyn  Cunningham,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh. 
Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark.  Mr 
Harris  Carrigan,  Mr.  Robert  Bowles,  Mr.  Leroy 
Nickel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Dearborn  Clark,  Mr.  Howard 
Spreckels,  Mr.  Wakefield  Baker,  Mr.  Jerome 
Kuhn,  Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Orel  Goldar- 
cena, Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  Frederick  Beaver. 
Jr.,  Mr.  Nicholas  Boyd,  Mr.  Dean  Dillmann.  Mr 
Gordon  Johnson,  Mr.  Gordon  Tevis,  Mr.  George 
McNear,  Jr.,    and   Mr.   Edward  Schmiedell,    Jr. 

Mrs.  William  Shoemaker  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  the  Fairmont,  having  among  her 
guests  Mrs.  Joseph  Jayne,  Mrs.  James  Bull,  Mrs. 
William  Gwin,  Mrs.  Leigh  Palmer,  Mrs.  Frank 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Frederick  Moody,  Mrs.  Hall  Mc- 
Allister, Mrs.  Elliott  McAllister,  Mrs.  William 
Tubbs,  Mrs.  Robert  Currey,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Price, 
Mrs.  Alason  Weeks,  Miss  SaUy  Maynard,  Miss 
Jane  Flood,  Miss  Alice  Griffith,  Miss  Katherine 
Shoemaker,  and  Miss  Caroline  Shoemaker. 

Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day in  San  Mateo.  Those  bidden  to  the  affair  in- 
cluded Mrs.  William  Duncan,  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Mrs. 
Corbett  Moody,  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Mrs.  John  Gal 
lois,  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney,  and  Miss  Augusta 
Foute. 

Mr.  Harry  Crocker  gave  a  dinner  Monday  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Stillwell  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs.  Murray  Innes  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Wednesday  in  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  com- 
plimenting Miss  Evelyn  Cunningham.  Among  het 
guests  were  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Helen 
Pierce,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Ma- 
condray, Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss  Gertrude 
Clark,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood, 
and  Miss   Julia  Van   Fleet. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincent  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  in   Burlingame. 

Mrs.  James    Black   gave    a  luncheon    recently   at 
the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Brownell, 
Mrs.  Danforth  Boardman,  and  Mrs.    Silas  Palmer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  dinner  a  few 


evenings  ago  in  honor  of  Mr.  Richard  Lounsbery 
of  New  York.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  \Y.  H.  Stillwell  of  Chicago,  Commander  and 
Mrs.  Leroy  Nielson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker, 
Miss  Anne  Peters,  and  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day in  honor  of  Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin.  Her  guests 
were  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary  Hammond, 
Miss  Marian  Zeile,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn. 

Mrs.  Butler  Breeden  gave  a  dinner  a  few  even- 
ings ago,  having  among  her  guests  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Porter,  Miss 
Katherine  Ramsey,  Mr.  Richard  Lounsbery  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann. 

Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  gave  a  bridge  party 
Wednesday  evening,  her  guests  having  included 
Mrs.  Berthe  Welch,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Ira 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Robert  Nuttall,  Mrs.  James  Cooper, 
and   Mrs.   Leroy  Nickel. 

Mrs.  Howard  Park  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tuesday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  complimenting  Miss 
Catherine  Hurley  of  Tacoma.  Her  guests  were 
Mrs.  Edward  Clark,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Fox,  Mrs. 
Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Elmer  Jennings,  Mrs.  Frederick 
St.  Goar,  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Dorothy 
Dempsey  of  Seattle,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss 
Barbara  Donohoe,  Miss  Agnes  Shreve,  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Lucy  Hanchett,  Miss  Alice 
Hanchett,  Miss  Eleanor  Kelly,  Miss  Elena  Eyre, 
Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Miss 
Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss 
Margaret  Madison,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss 
Evelyn  Poett,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Anne  Dib- 
blee, Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams,  and  Miss  Mary 
Elena   Macondray. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Monday,  her  guests  having  been  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lord,  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin. 
Mrs.  Hays  Smith,  Mrs.  Butler  Breeden,  and  Mrs. 
Eugene    Murphy. 

Captain  John  Schneider,  U.  S.  A.,  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening.  His  guests  were  Mrs.  Philip 
Bowles,  Jr.,  Miss  Helen  Foster,  Miss  Lorraine 
Estes  of  New  York,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Colonel 
Henry  Beeuweeks,  Colonel  George  Marshall,  and 
Colonel  G.   G.    Quekmeyer. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  gave  a  luncheon  Monday,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden,  Mrs. 
Frank  Johnson,  Mrs.  William  Porter,  Mrs.  George 
Cameron,    and    Miss  Jennie  Blair. 

Mr.  Hall  McAllister  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday 
evening  at  the  Pacific  Union  Club  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Warren    Smith   of   Guatemala. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  gave  a  dinner 
Sunday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Louis  Mooser  was  a  tea  hostess  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  on  Monday.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.  Dorio  Orena,  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld,  Miss 
Sallie  Maynard,  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Florence 
Schloss,  Mrs.  Joseph  Rucker,  Mrs.  Charles  J 
Foster,  and  Mrs.  Hart  Weaver. 

Quite  a  number  of  luncheon  parties  were  given 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  Monday.  Mrs.  Henry 
Foster  Dutton  had  as  her  guests  Mrs.  Butler 
Breedon,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Robert 
Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lord,  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  George  New- 
hall, and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin.  Mrs.  Henry  T. 
Scott  entertained  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett  and  several 
friends.  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott  had  Mrs. 
Richard  McCreery  and  a  few  others  as  her  guests. 
Other  hostesses  at  the  St.  Francis  Monday  were 
Mrs.  Charles  Blytb,  Mrs.  A.  King  Macomber,  Mrs. 
William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Hugh  Porter, 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Kuhn,  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  and  Miss 
Helen   Garritt. 

*m* 

Mills  College  Plays. 

Three  plays  will  be  given  by  Mills  College 
Drama  Association  for  Mills  College  Endow- 
ment  under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco 
Vassar  Alumnae  at  Sorosis  Hall,  536  Sutter 
Street,  on  January  31,  1920. 

The  afternoon  programme,  beginning  at 
2:30,  will  consist  of  "The  Turtle  Dove,"  by 
Margaret  Scott  Oliver,  directed  by  Mrs.  El- 
wyn  Stebbins  of  the  English  department  and 
"The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife,"  by 
Anatole  France,  directed  by  Mrs.  Jessica 
Davis  Nahl  of  the  English  department 

In  the  evening  at  8:30  there  will  be  a  pre- 
sentation of  "Prunella,"  by  Lawrence  Hous- 
man  and  Granville  Barker,  directed  by  Mrs. 
Elwyn  Stebbins.  Settings  and  costumes  have 
been  designed  and  made  by  the  class  in  stage- 
craft  supervised  by  Mrs.  Jessica  Davis  Nahl. 

The  Vassar  Alumnae  of  San  Francisco  are 
interested  in  raising  $1000  toward  the  Mills 
College  Endowment  Fund.  There  is  a  long 
waiting  list  at  Mills  College  now  and  no  more 
students  can  be  admitted  until  there  is  a  new 
dormitory. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  by  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. ; 
$1.50  and  $1. 

«•» 

The  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Rembrandt  Collection. 

The  most  notable  art  event  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  Coast  will  shortly  take  place  in 
the  Museum  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  when 
a  special  loan  exhibition  of  the  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  Rembrandt  collection  is  opened  to  the 
public. 

The  Morgan  collection  of  Rembrandt  etch- 
ings, universally  regarded  as  the  finest  pri- 
vate collection  in  the  world,  contains  Rem- 
brandt's whole  opus  as  an  etcher,  revealing 
the  spiritual  and  artistic  development  of  one 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  all  time.  The  col- 
lection comprises  over  four  hundred  exhibits, 
which  it  is  expected  will  require  from  six  to 
eight  galleries  for  their  proper  installation. 

Even  more  interesting  and  illuminating  than 
the  paintings  as  a  revelation  of  Rembrandt's 
character  as  an  artist  and  as  a  man  are  these 
etchings,  which  give  the  whole  chronology  of 
his  artistic  development  from  his  early  twen- 
ties to  within  eight  years  of  his  death,  when 
he  ceased  the  practice  of  etching  because  of 
its  great  strain   on  his  eyes.     In  diversity  of 
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the  most  delightful  dance  music  of  the  West 

Eva  Clark,  Soprano,  and  Edna  Malone,  Dan- 

seuse,  are  the  features  of  the  dansants. 

Dine  and  Dance  7  to  I 

PALACE  HOTEL 

Management  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte*  s  Comfort  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,   Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 


The 

St.  Francis 

One  of  the  world's  great  hotels 

San  Francisco,  California 

Facing  l'z::r.  Sijuari 

In  the  center  of  the  city's  life  and  color. 

THOS.  J.  COLEMAN.  Manager. 


subject  matter  and  breadth  of  human  interest 
it  rivals  in  importance  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare and  the  novels  of  Balzac.  Every  type 
in  the  whole  human  gamut,  from  the  prince 
to  the  beggar,  is  represented  in  this  amazing 
pictorial  survey  of  humanity,  which  shows 
Rembrandt  as  neither  despising  the  mean  and 
lowly  nor  worshiping  the  high  and  mighty. 
All  of  this  is  expressed  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity and  directness  and  without  any  affecta- 
tion. In  addition  to  portraits  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  from  statesmen  to  print 
sellers,  biblical  and  mythological  subjects,  his- 
torical and  genre  species,  landscapes  and  por- 
traits of  places,  there  is  an  amazing  series  of 
over  twenty-five  self-portraits  covering  the 
most  important  and  active  part  of  his  life, 
which  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  pic- 
torial autobiography  in  the  whole  history  of 
graphic  art. 

Besides  the  collection  of  etchings  the  exhi- 
bition will  contain  over  twenty  original  draw- 
ings by  Rembrandt,  many  of  which  are  studies 
for  the  etchings  themselves  and  several  for 
some  of  his  most  famous  paintings. 

The  exhibition  will  be  opened  in  about  two 
weeks  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Zuloaga  and  Anisfeld  exhi- 
bitions, an  admission  fee  of  25  cents  will  be 
charged  to  defray  the  expense  involved  in 
bringing  the  collection  to  the  Coast. 


Reports  received  by  the  National  Education 
Association  from  presidents  of  normal  schools 
in  various  sections  of  the  United  States  show 
that  attendance  has  fallen  off  markedly.  The 
total  attendance  at  seventy-eight  normal 
schools  in  thirty-five  states  for  1918  was  33,- 
051,  but  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  higher  salaries  in  business,  the  attend- 
ance in  these  schools  in  1919  fell  to  26,134. 
In  1916  the  number  of  graduates  was  10.295 
and  in  1910  8274.  The  graduating  classes  of 
1920  have  7119  enrolled  at  present.  These 
figures  show  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent,  in 
four  years. 
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|  Next  Time 

— have  tea  | 

|  *  at  | 

|  Hotel  Whitcomb  | 

Civic  Center  g 

g  Every  afternoon,  delicious  tea  is  served  in  g 
g  the  Sun  Lounge.  After  shopping,  or  mati-  g 
g   nee,  drop  in — you'll  enjoy  it  immensely,    g 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  and  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin 
will  return  tomorrow  from  New  York,  where  they 
have  been  sojourning  since  the  autumn. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  returned  Tuesday  from 
,  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Harry    Gantz. 

Mr.  Charles  Clark  left  Monday  for  New  Or- 
leans, taking  a  group  of  men  as  bis  guests.  In  the 
f  party  were  Commander  William  Van  Antwerp,  Mr. 
|  Raymond  Armsby,  Dr.  Max  Rothschild,  Mr. 
Walter  Van  Pelt,  Mr.  Stewart  Lowery,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Filer. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett  has  taken  apartments  at 
the  Clift  Hotel    for   the   remainder  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  Samuel  Boardman  has  sailed  for  the  Orient 
to  be  absent  five  or  six  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Upham  are  enjoying  a 
trip   through  the   southern   part  of  the  state. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Page  Brown  is  spending  several 
weeks  with  Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy  at  her  home  in 
Burlingame.  She  will  not  return  to  New  York 
until   May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eenjamin  Dibblee,  who  have  been 
spending  the  winter  with  Mr.  Jonathan '  Kittle, 
have   reopened   their  own    home   in   town. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  George  Crotbers  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  has  returned  from  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  has  been  spending  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran  have  returned  to 
Burlingame  from  New  York,  where  they  have 
been  since   Christmas. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.    Henry  White   returned  to 

iPensacola,  Florida,  after  a  brief  visit  in  Washing- 
ton. 
Mrs.    Francis    Langton,    who    has    been    visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.   M.  A-  Miller  for  several  weeks, 
has    returned   to    Portland. 

Mrs.  George  Pope,  who  has  been  spending  sev- 
eral weeks  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moseley  Taylor  in 
Boston,  will  arrive  this  week  from  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheever  Codwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Templeton  Crocker,  and  Miss  Marian  Zeile  left 
Sunday  for  New  York. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Walker  has  returned  to  New  York, 
after  having  passed  several  weeks  in  San  Fran- 
cisco with  Mr.   and   Mrs.    Willis  Walker. 

Miss  Catherine  Hurley  left  Thursday  for  her 
home  in  Tacoma,  after  a  sojourn  with  Mrs.  How- 
ard Park  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  M.  Koshland  will  return  next  week  from 
a  trip  through  the  northwest. 

Mr.    Richard    Lounsbery    has   arrived    from    New 
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York  and  will  remain  in  California  until  the  sum- 
mer. He  will  leave  within  a  few  days  for  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Henry  Kaufman  has  gone  to  Sacramento 
to  enjoy  a  brief  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mis.  Adolpli 
Scheld. 

Mr.  Joseph  Redding  has  gone  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia on  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de  Long  will  sail  in  April 
for  England.      They  will   remain  until   the   summer. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  returned  Friday  from 
Boston,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  winter 
with   her   father.  General  Taylor. 

Miss  Mary  Ashe  Miller  has  returned  from  a 
trip  through   the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atherton  Macondray  and  their 
daughters  will  reopen  their  summer  home  in  Palo 
Alto  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duval  Moore  will  leave  for  Eli 
rope  in  March  to  he  gone  indefinitely. 

Miss  Margaret  Scheld  returned  last  week  to 
Sacramento  from  a  visit  to  San  Francisco  with 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Horace   Van    Sicklen. 

Miss  Katherine  Melius  of  Los  Angeles  is  visit- 
ing   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Arthur   Hooper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  have  taken  a  home 
in   Honolulu    for  several  months. 

Mrs.  Willard  Williamson  and  Miss  Lorna  Wil- 
liamson left  Thursday  for  the  Atlantic  coast.  Miss 
Williamson  will  take  a  course  at  Bryn  Mawr  Uni- 
versity. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Martin  Crimmins  have  arrived 
from  the  East  for  a  brief  visit  before  leaving  for 
their  new  home  in   Texas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Feris  and  the  former's  sis- 
ters, Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Henrietta  Feris,  have 
returned  from  a  trip  through  Southern  California. 

Mi^s  Gertrude  Hunt  has  returned  from  a  visit 
of  several  weeks  in  Washington.  She  has  joined 
Judge  and  Mrs.   Hunt  at  the  Hotel  Cecil. 

Mrs.  William  Fitzhugb  and  Miss  Marian  Fitz- 
hugh  have  returned  from  New  York.  The  latter, 
who  has  been  in  France  recently,  will  return  ta 
Paris  next  month. 

Mrs.  John  Cushing  has  taken  a  house  on  Jackson 
Street  near  Presidio  Avenue.  Mr.  Cushing  is  still 
in  New  York,  but  will  return  next  month  to  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  and  the  Misses  Betty  and 
Elena  Folger  will  remain  in  New  York  until  after 
Easter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Neville  have  bought  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  in 
Burlingame  and  will  take  possession  of  it  this 
spring. 

Miss  Kathleen  Burke  has  returned  from  a  trip 
through    Southern    California. 

Miss  Evelyn  Waller  arrived  Sunday  from  New 
York  on  a  visit  of  several  weeks  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Paul    Fagan. 

Mrs.  William  Porter  is  entertaining  at  her  home 
on  Powell  Street  Miss  Judith  Smith  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clemens  Miller  have  arrived  from 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  to  make  their  permanent 
home  in  San  Francisco. 

General  John  Pershing  left  Sunday  night  for 
Los  Angeles,  after  a  brief  visit  in   San  Francisco. 

General  Hunter  Liggett  arrived  Monday  from 
Washington,   where  he  has  been   for  three  weeks. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted  have  returned 
from  Burlingame,  where  they  passed  the  week- 
end. 

Miss  Lila  Van  Kirk  has  arrived  from  New 
York  and  has  taken  apartments  on  Pacific  Avenue 
for  the  late  winter  season. 

Mrs.  James  Sperry  will  shortly  take  her  de- 
parture for  Texas  to  enjoy  a  visit  of  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellesley  H.  Stiltwell  of  Chi- 
cago have  returned  from  a  short  visit  to  Del  Monte 
and  are  staying  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Several 
luncheons  and  dinners  are  being  planned  in  their 
honor. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Carmichael,  Sacramento; 
Mr.  B.  William,  Seattle:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Burdick,  Surgis,  Michigan;  Mr.  James  M.  Shep- 
herd, Los  Angeles;  Mr.  R.  M.  Haulstead,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Mexico;  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Kilroy,  Chicago; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Walthin,  Alberta,  Canada; 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Jupp,  Coronado:  Mi>5 
R.  E.  Stewart,  Spokane;  Mr.  A.  L.  Scrogay,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Daly.  Los  Angeles;  Mr 
ami  Mrs.  P.  E  Thain,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota:  Mr. 
F.  M.  Scott,  Boston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Suss 
man,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Men 
delsohn,  Chicago;  Mr.  George  A.  Prime,  Niagara 
Falls,    New   York. 

Arrivals  at  the  Palace  Hotel  include  Mr.  H.  C 
Yeiser,  Cincinnati;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwignt  B 
Heard,  Phcenix,  Arizona:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Huber.  New  York;  Mr.  H.  L.  Rodies,  Holyoke. 
Massachusetts:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Schultz, 
Bakersfield;  Mr.  W.  J.  Cochran,  Fresno;  Mr.  D. 
C.  Eccles,  Ogden,  Utah;  Mr.  Albert  Lindley. 
Stockton;  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Grace,  Santa  Rosa:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut; Mr.  Julius  Schwill,  Chicago:  Mr.  E.  W. 
Clark,  Los  Angeles:  Mr.  George  M.  Hawkins. 
Shanghai,  China;  Mr.  J.  E.  Teeple,  New  York; 
Mr.  Clarence  Bauman.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Ottenheimer,  Baltimore;  Majnr- 
General  Mezrop  N.  Azgapetian,  Armenia;  Mr. 
George    E.    Otis,    Chicago. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  arc 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Ffaelzer  and  son,  Chicago: 
Mr.  John  Thomas,  Mrs.  Smith.  New  York  City; 
Mr.  T.  M.  Fletcher,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol 
Friedenthal,  Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Schloss 
and  daughter,  Detroit:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R-ieer  W. 
Strauss.  New  York:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Barher, 
Phrsnix.  Arizona;  Mr.  S.  F.  Peck,  Mr  F.  M. 
Aiken,  Detroit;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Strelitz, 
Chicago;  Dr.  Carroll  Smith,  Spokane;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  C.  Riggs,  Portland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O. 
C.  Jensen,  Spokane;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Madison, 
Del  Monte;  General  John  J.  Pershing  and  party: 
Mr.  W.  D'Arcy  Ayan,  Schenectady,  New  York; 
Mr.  W.  A.  Holman,  Boston. 


Underground  Paris  is  again  open  to  the 
public.  This  does  not  mean  the  Paris  "under- 
world," but  underground  Paris.  In  other 
words  the  Paris  sewers  may  be  visited  by 
tourists,  after  having  been  closed  during  the 
war  to  all  except  officers  of  the  Allied  forces. 


Miss  Mack's  Recital. 

The  city  is  looking  forward  with  interest  to 
the  recital  of  "Scenes  from  French  Comedy,'' 
by  Elizabeth  Mack,  to  be  given  in  the  Italian 
Room,  Hotel  St.  Francis,  Tuesday  evening, 
February  10th,  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Elder,  and  many  reservations  for  tickets  have 
already  been  made. 

Miss  Mack  has  won  an  enviable  reputation 
in  the  field  of  dramatic  art.  During  her  resi- 
dence in  Paris  she  was  associated  with  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  and  was  intimately  in  touch 
with  the  French  theatre.  In  New  York  Miss 
Mack  has  been  heard  in  Columbia  University 
on  four  consecutive  years,  appearing  there  upon 
each  visit  to  this  country.  This  is  her  first 
visit  to  San  Francisco.  Miss  Mack  will  trace 
the  wit  and  philosophy  of  the  Gaelic  spirit 
from  the  early  farces  to  modern  comedy  and 
will  give  the  following  programme :  Mediaeval 
Farces  :  "The  Farce  of  the  Tart  and  the  Pie," 
"The  Washtub" ;  Scenes  from  "Moliere" ; 
"Adrienne  Lecouvreur" ;  "A  Door  Must  Be 
Either  Open  or  Shut,"  by  Alfred  de  Musset ; 
"Blanchette,"  by  Eugene  Brieux ;  Some  Mod- 
ern Monologues  and  Dialogues. 


The  average  lifetime  of  man  is  tending  to 
become  shorter,  and  that  tendency  is  not 
more  marked  in  the  cities,  as  one  might  be 
led  to  suspect,  but  in  the  country  districts," 
according  to  Dr.  Henry  Dwight  Chapin  of  the 
New  York  State  Reconstruction  Commission, 
which  has  been  studying  the  health  problem 
for  a  year.  Dr.  Chapin  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  instead  of  man's  life  stretching  out  to 
the  allotted  threescore  and  ten,  it  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  common  for  it  to  ter- 
minate somewhere  between  the  ages  of  forty- 
nine  and  fifty-five.  "This,"  Dr.  Dwight  said, 
"is  the  'dangerous  age'  of  human  life,  from 
the  physical  point  of  view.  Statistics  show 
that  it  is  at  this  period  that  ailments  develop 
and  most  quickly  reach  their  crisis;  that  it  is 
at  this  period  that  death  is  most  widespread. 
And  they  also  show  that  once  a  man  or 
woman  has  passed  this  period  his  longevity  is 
reasonably  well  assured  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  he  will  live  to  a  ripe  old 
age.  As  the  years  go  by  this  prevalence  of 
life-termination  at  the  forty-nine  to  fifty-five 
period  of  life,  rather  than  decreasing,  is 
growing  steadily  stronger." 


"The  philosopher  who  told  us  to  'go  to  the 
ant'  for  our  lesson  in  frugality,  should  have 
said,  'Go  to  the  fly.'  "  "But  the  fly  is  not  a 
frugal  insect."  "Yes  it  is.  Why  they  simply 
swarm  into  the  cheap  eating  houses." — 
Wichita  Eagle. 
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Piedmont  Fortnightly  Circle. 

The  trustees  of  Piedmont  Academy  have  de- 
cided to  inaugurate  a  series  of  literary  even- 
ings. Those  who  attend  will  constitute  an 
informal  organization  styled  the  Piedmont 
Fortnightly  Circle.  The  meetings  of  the 
circle  will  be  held  on  the  evenings  of  the  first 
and  third  Mondays  of  each  month  during  the 
winter   and   spring. 

The  first  group  of  literary  talks  on  "Mas- 
ters of  the  French  Short  Story"  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  Norman  H.  Nesbitt,  the  principal. 
All  who  are  interested  in  furthering  the  in- 
terests of  general  culture  in  Piedmont  are  in- 
vited to  be  present.  No  fees,  dues,  nor  any 
form  of  charge  will  be  made,  as  the  sole  aim 
of  the  Piedmont  Fortnightly  Circle  is  to  serve 
the   community. 

The  Fortnightly  Circle  will  meet  at  Pied- 
mont Academy,  Hillside  and  Vista  Avenues, 
Piedmont,  on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of 
each  month,  at  S:15  p.  m.,  beginning  on  Mon- 
day, February  2,   1920. 


"Mrs.  Bring's  new  baby  is  just  in  tue  fash- 
ion." "How  do  you  mean?"  "It  is  such  a  re,d 
cross   affair." — Baltimore  American. 


"Sir  Julian  Kand 

Prefers  New  York" 

The  Astounding  Denouement  of  the 

Adventures  of  the  Whimsical 

Three,  by 

E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

Wherein  the  True  Nature  of  an  International 

Spy  Is  Disclosed,  and  the  Shadow 

of  a  World  War  Falls. 

To  Be  Published  as  a  Complete  Story  in 

NEXT  SUNDAY'S 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

LEADING  NEWSPAPER  of  the  PACIFIC  COAST 


OTHER  BIG  FEATURES 

New  Conditions  Make  Women  Propose,  says 
famous  author,  and  tells  why;  Newly  Discov- 
ered Secrets  of  the  X-Ray  told  by  scientists; 
Amateur  Movies,  new  society  fad,  and  the  start- 
ling results;  Simonds  writes  of  world  affairs; 
Morphy  of  streets;  Mrs.  De  Graf  tells  how  to 
make  new  soups;  The  Chronicle  Comics,  Mutt 
and  Jeff,  the  Captain  and  the  Kids,  etc.;  "Spice"; 
many  other  attractions. 
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Edith  (showing  her  photograph) — Hor- 
rible, isn't  it?  Marie — But  a  very  good  like- 
ness.— Dallas   News. 

"Dolson's  wife  is  an  awful  talker.  How 
does  he  get  on  so  well  with  her?''  "He's  a 
good  listener." — Life. 

"Get  any  offers  to  exchange  goods  for  your 
gross  of  corkscrews?"  "One  from  a  music 
publisher.  He  offered  in  exchange  a  bale  of 
drinking    songs." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

Young  Woman  (soul  fully) — Life  is  one 
grand,  sweet  song.  Old  Bach  (dolefully) — 
Yes,  but  some  of  us  have  very  poor  voices. — 
Cleveland  Press. 

"Don't  eat  too  much  sugar,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "You're  behindhand,"  replied  the  patient. 
"The  grocer  said  that  several  hours  ago." — 
Washington  Star. 

"Is  your  apartment  building  fireproof  ?" 
"To  some  extent.  Nothing  the  janitor  does 
in  the  way  of  fire  makes  any  impression  what- 
ever."— Washington   Star. 

"Did  Mayme  accept  the  college  professor?" 
"No.;  she  wanted  an  automobile  and  a  dia- 
mond necklace,  so  she  married  the  skilled 
da3'    laborer." — Baltimore    American. 

Wife — Don't  you  think,  dear,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  look  up  that  cook's  references? 
Hub — Heavens,  no !  They  might  not  have 
been   satisfactory. — Houston    Chronicle. 

"Yes."  said  the  vaudeville  performer.  "I 
sing  my  own  songs."  "Would  you  accept  a 
word  of  advice?"  "Of  course."  "Let  some 
one  else  sing  'era." — Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

"Do  you  have  much  trouble  when  you  are 
saying  your  lessons  in  school,  Tommie  ?" 
"Yes,  sir."  "What  seems  to  trouble  you 
most?"  "The  teacher,  sir." — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

"A  person  should  always  think  before  he 
speaks."  "Yes,"  murmured  Miss  Cayenne : 
"but  some  of  us  are  so  much  better  equipped 
with  the  facility  for  speaking." — Washington 
Star. 

"Did  the  play  have  a  happy  ending  ?" 
"Well,  the  heroine  was  kissing  the  hero  as 
the  curtain  started  down,  but  I  saw  her  kick 
him  on  the  shins  at  the  final  flop." — Toledo 
Blade. 

"Why  are  you  crying,  my  little  dear? 
Don't    you    want    to    go    sailing    on    this    nice 
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boat  ?"  "Xo.  I  don't.  The  man  said  there 
would  be  a  spanking  breeze." — Baltimore 
American. 

"Bessie,  why  don't  you  try  to  be  a  good 
little  girl?"  "I  do  try  awfully  hard."  "But 
you  don't  succeed  very  well."  "Why.  mother, 
just  think  how  bad  I'd  be  if  I  didn't  try  at 
all."— Life. 

Mrs.  Styles — This  is  my  new  hat,  Philip. 
Mr.  Styles — Oh,  yes.  Mrs.  Styles — Don't  you 
think  it  is  beautifully  trimmed?  Mr.  Styles — 
Yes,  and  I  suppose  I  will  be  when  the  bill 
comes  in. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"And  you  say  you  love  me  ?"  "Devotedly." 
"With    the   cost   of  living   as   high    as   it   is?" 


"Indeed  I  do.  And  when  the  cost  of  living 
comes  down,  I  will  prove  my  love  by  making 
you  my  wife." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"The  school  mistress  is  interested  in  you, 
dad."  "How's  that?"  "Why,  today,  after 
she'd  told  me  six  times  to  sit  down  and  be- 
have myself  she  said  she  wondered  what  kind 
of  a  father  I  had." — Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin. 

The  Clergyman  (triumphantly) — Didn't  I 
tell  you  that  jazz  band  would  help  us?  The 
Deacon — Yes,  Dominie,  but  there's  still  a 
chance  to  improve.  The  Clergyman — How? 
The  Deacon — That  band  ought  to  play  during 
your  sermon. — Judge. 
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"Barrel"  Campaigning. 

If  it  may  be  said  in  charity  that  Mr.  Newberry  of 
Michigan  in  expending  vast  sums  to  gain  election  to 
the  Senate  only  did  what  others  have  done  and  are 
still  doing,  the  plea  falls  far  short  of  justification. 
Custom  in  wrong-doing  does  not  make  wrong-doing 
legitimate.  But  extravagant  campaign  practice  in  sena- 
torial elections — in  all  elections  for  that  matter — will 
not  cease  until  public  sentiment  shall  cease  to  look  upon 
"political  expenditure"  with  toleration.  True,  in  our 
own  state  and  in  pretty  much  all  the  others  it  is  written 
in  the  law  that  candidates  for  office  shall  expend  in 
their  own  promotion  only  fixed,  limited  sums,  but  in 
the  wide  difference  between  prescription  and  practice 
we  have  another  of  many  facts  illustrating  the  im- 
potence of  law  when  it  lacks  the  backing  of  a  vigi- 
lant public  opinion.  In  our  own  state,  for  example, 
it  has  become  "impracticable"  for  other  than  a 
rich  man  or  a  man  whose  friends  or  whose  family 
will  assume  the  financial  charges  of  a  costly  cam- 
paign to  stand  for  any  one  of  the  larger  public 
posts.  The  public  knows  all  about  it,  at  least  in 
a  general  way.  When  it  sees  expensive  "headquar- 
ters," when  it  sees  an  elaborate  "mail  campaign" 
in  advertisement  of  the  virtues  and  achievements  of 
a  candidate,  when  it  sees  his  name  from  one  end 
of  the  state  to  the  other  aglow  in  electric  lights, 
when  it  hears  the  braying  of  brass  bands  hired  at 
union  rates,  it  must  know  that  somebody — either  the 
candidate  himself  or  his  "friends"  or  his  family — are 
providing  money  in  vast  excess  of  the  legal  limitation 
for  campaign  expenses.     That  the  public  tolerates  it, 


even  smiles  in  knowledge  of  it,  is  the  mark  of  a  state 
of  the  public  mind  indicating  need  for  a  vivified  sense 
of  political  morality.  Political  morality  ought  not  to 
differ  from  any  other  kind  of  morality.  A  candidate 
for  senator  or  governor  when  directly  or  by  indirection 
he  violates  the  law — when  he  does  or  permits  others  to 
do  for  him  that  which  the  law  positively  forbids  him  to 
do — he  is  in  a  moral  sense  upon  a  common  plane 
with  other  violators  of  law.  The  Newberry  case  may 
have  the  effect  of  vitalizing  the  public  moral  sentiment 
with  respect  to  excessive  campaign  expenditure,  but  we 
doubt  it.  Right  now  California  is  witnessing  in  various 
senatorial  candidacies  an  obvious  and  all  but  open  dis- 
regard of  law  and  morality.  Various  candidates  or 
their  friends  or  relatives  are  investing  heavily  in  cam- 
paign activities.  The  offense  is  open  and  flagrant,  but 
we  see  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  to  indicate 
the  contempt  which  all  right-minded  men  and  women 
ought  to  feel  for  the  man  who  buys  or  attempts  to  buy 
his  way  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


Twisting  the  Lion's  Tail. 

Twisting  the  lion's  tail  has  long  been  a  favorite  sport 
in  this  country.  The  game  may  be  played  indoors  or  out, 
and  in  the  performer  it  demands  neither  art  nor  intelli- 
gence. In  truth  it  comes  handier  to  ignorance,  to  preju- 
dice, to  uncharitableness  of  mind  than  to  knowledge,  to 
conscience,  to  liberality.  It  finds  gleeful  acceptance  in 
minds  prone  to  hark  back  to  ancient  grievances;  and 
it  makes  special  appeal  to  the  more  or  less  respected 
element  of  ultra-Irish  whose  Americanism  is  not  suf- 
ficiently robust  to  have  overcome  inherited  hatreds.  We 
think  that  in  candor  it  should  be  said  that  the  moral 
dereliction  involved  in  it  is  less  directly  chargeable  to 
our  Irish  fellow-citizens  than  to  those  who  seek  political 
— or  journalistic — profit  in  fomenting  anti-British  senti- 
ment to  the  end  of  cajoling  the  Irish  vote  and  the  Irish 
nickel.  Incidentally  it  has  been  an  influence  of  real 
injury  to  the  Irish  in  America.  First,  by  limiting 
patriotic  sentiment  for  the  home  of  their  adoption ; 
second,  by  imposing  upon  them  an  undue  sense  of  their 
political  importance.  Perhaps  if  we  had  treated  the 
Irish  among  us  not  as  a  special  caste — if  we  had  not 
catered  to  their  rooted  resentments — we  should  have  had 
in  our  politics  fewer  professional  Irishmen,  which  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  our  politics  would  now 
be  freer  from  motives  of  foreign  inspiration.  The 
Irish  "hyphen"  is  largely  the  mischievous  thing  that  it 
is  through  persistent  exercise  of  political  and  jour- 
nalistic cupidity  on  the  part  of  politicians  and  editors 
less  considerate  of  the  interests  of  the  country  than  of 
selfish  aims.  In  politics  the  Rolphs  and  in  journalism 
the  Hearsts — of  time  present  and  past — have  been  griev- 
ous sinners  against  their  country,  likewise  against  the 
interests  of  a  civilization  dependent  upon  sympathetic 
relationships  between  the  great  English-speaking  na- 
tions.   

Always  mischievous  and  shameless,  efforts  at  this 
time  to  alienate  America  and  Britain  are  peculiarly 
mischievous  and  shameless.  Out  of  the  war  there  has 
come  a  condition  in  which  pretty  much  everything  that 
we  should  hold  dear  is  dependent  upon  the  vitality 
and  force  of  English  civilization  as  against  systems 
antagonistic  to  it.  It  does  not  call  for  a  high  de- 
gree of  prescience  to  make  plain  the  truth  that  Eng- 
lish civilization  is  face  to  face  with  a  challenge  such 
as  it  has  not  had  to  meet  these  four  centuries  past. 
Prussianism,  for  all  the  tremendous  set-back  that  it  has 
suffered,  is  not  dead  nor  even  sleeping.  Bolshevism 
has  acquired  a  strangle  hold  upon  a  country  vast  in 
extent  and  vast  in  resource ;  and  it  is  advancing  at  a 
pace  that  gives  ground,  if  not  for  serious  appre- 
hension, at  least  for  mobilization  of  the  moral  forces 
that  oppose  it.  Against  these  large  potential  powers 
and  the  menace  they  hold  for  English  civilization 
there  stands  only  the  bulwark  of  the  English-speaking 


races.  Should  they  fail  at  the  point  of  devotion,  at 
the  point  of  mutual  sympathy,  at  the  point  of  coordina- 
tion, Prussianism  or  Bolshevism,  or  the  two  in  fusion, 
will  rule  the  world.  Men  of  intelligence  and  close 
observation  understand  this.  They  see  that  there  is 
danger  ahead  and  they  know  that  the  only  effective  way 
to  meet  it  is  to  stimulate  and  bring  into  sympathy  the 
sentiments  and  forces  which  sustain  that  order  of  hu- 
man organization  which  has  led  the  world  in  recent 
centuries.  

Those  in  politics  and  in  journalism  who  pander  to 
ancient  grievances  and  to  cheap  resentments  tending 
to  the  breakdown  of  a  broad  solidarity  between  the 
English-speaking  countries  are  traitors  to  the  civili- 
zation under  which  we  live  and  to  which  each  and 
every  one  of  us  owes  obligations  past  with  hopes  for 
the  future.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  fomentation 
of  differences  between  America  and  Britain  had  a 
shadow  of  justification,  it  is  long  past.  Today  it  ought 
not  only  in  common  morality,  but  in  common  prudence, 
as  related  to  the  welfare  of  these  countries  and  the 
world,  to  be  a  first  consideration  with  every  man  of 
influence  to  employ  his  powers  to  the  development,  not 
of  grievance,  not  of  prejudice,  not  of  an  unworthy 
hate,  but  of  the  things  which  make  for  understanding, 
for  sympathy,  for  cooperation. 

The  challenge  to  English  civilization  is  immediate; 
the  menace  is  in  a  sense  close  at  hand.  Whoever  will 
stop,  look,  and  listen  must  see  that  in  the  regrouping 
of  nations  and  peoples  there  is  rising  a  potential  storm 
cloud.  Let  us  look  the  situation  in  the  face :  Ger- 
many in  the  spirit  of  Prussia,  and  with  motives  at  odds 
with  our  civilization,  is  in  the  way  of  reorganizing 
Russia  and  of  bringing  the  powers  of  that  vast  land  in 
reinforcement  of  her  own.  Japan,  with  a  civilization 
alien  to  our  own,  is  in  the  way  of  possessing  Siberia. 
That  these  national  forces  may  seek  mutual  advantage 
in  an  alliance  of  aggression  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable.  And  what  shall  prevent  them  from  ultimate 
domination  of  China,  with  the  addition  of  the  vast  man 
power  and  the  other  potentialities  of  that  country  to 
their  resources?  We  ask  what  shall  prevent  them, 
for  it  is  plain  that  England  can't  and  that  we  won't. 
We  won't  because  democracies  have  no  foresight,  no 
powers  of  meeting  and  thwarting  anything  that  lies  so 
far  ahead  as  not  yet  to  have  become  a  national  irrita- 
tion. In  viewing  the  situation  as  it  stands  it  is  not 
needful  that  one  should  be  an  alarmist  to  look  with 
apprehension  upon  the  days  that  are  to  come. 

But  however  it  may  be  in  time  to  come,  the  English- 
speaking  races — America  and  Britain — should  be  found 
sympathetically  disposed  toward  one  another  in  such 
harmony  of  spirit  as  common  ideals  should  inspire,  in 
preparedness  to  join  forces  in  defense  of  the  civilization 
under  which  their  character  and  their  fortunes  have 
been  formed  and  which,  lacking  their  cooperation  in 
defense,  must  ultimately  be  lost. 


Up  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  British  government  is  willing  to  accept  amend- 
ments to  the  peace  treaty  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  fact  is  revealed 
in  official  correspondence,  given  to  the  public,  between 
Ambassador  Grey  and  the  British  premier.  That  the 
government  of  France  is  similarly  disposed  w:as  made 
known  several  weeks  ago.  Now  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  what  stands  in  the  way  of  ratification  of  the  treaty 
upon  terms  satisfactory  to  all  around  ?  Only  the  insist- 
ence of  President  Wilson  that  the  treaty  as  drafted  in 
Paris  and  brought  home  by  him  must  not  be  altered  by 
the  dotting  of  an  i  or  the  crossing  of  a  t — this  and 
nothing  more  ! 

Surely  the  vanity  and  stubbornness  of  one  man  should 
not  be  permitted  to  defeat  or  further  delay  an  : 
ment  upon  which  the  world  has  been  waiti ■■ . 
full  fifteen  months.     Mr.  Wilson  and  the 
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spoken  for  him  have  drawn  a  painful  picture  of  con- 
ditions in  Europe  as  affected  by  delay  in  American 
acceptance  of  the  treaty.  If  the  half  may  be  believed, 
physical  suffering  incalculable  and  social  demoralization 
in  unnumbered  forms  are  preying  upon  the  wasted  and 
waiting  countries  of  Europe.  Reconstruction,  it  has 
been  told,  is  halted  because  forsooth  of  the  stubbornness 
of  America.  Xow  the  issue  of  stubornness,  with  all  the 
evils  alleged  to  be  involved  in  it,  has  simmered  down 
to  one  man,  and  that  man  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Will  Mr.  Wilson  yield  as  he  ought  to  yield  or 
will  he  in  Exit)'  of  mind  continue  to  stand  opposed  to 
generally-acceptable  terms  of  settlement?  Will  he  still 
further  protract  conditions  which  according  to  his  own 
dictum  involve  the  world  in  paralyzing  uncertainties? 

It  is  intimated  that  the  President  will  yield  if  a  way 
may  be  found  to  "save  his  face."  The  suggestion  does 
Mr.  Wilson  no  credit.  No  man's  "face" — in  other  words 
no  man's  vanity — should  stand  for  an  hour  against  an 
adjustment  calculated  to  set  a  debilitated  world  upon  its 
feet,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  broken  peoples,  to  start 
afresh  the  machinery  of  orderly  life. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  posed  before  the  world  as  an  idealist 
— as  a  moralist.  He  has  assumed  a  virtue  over  and 
above  other  men.  Xow  a  time  has  come  for  him  to 
demonstrate  the  possession,  if  indeed  he  possesses  it,  oi 
a  spirit  above  the  pride  of  personal  authority-,  above  the 
vanities  inspired  by  a  colossal  self-esteem. 


the  lash  of  Kahn  and  others,  had  fallen  into  a  panic   w'ell-to-do,  however  they   may   resent  imposition,   can 


and  had  come  to  agreement  to  call  a  special  meeting 
and  reconsider  its  vote  on  Harreld.  Whether  or  not 
the  committee  on  committees  reverses  itself,  the  row  is 
pretty  certain  to  get  before  the  House  preliminary  to 
presentation  of  the  army  bill,  which  means  that  the 
subject  of  universal  military  training  is  likely  to  be  the 
subject  of  two  floor  campaigns. 

Final  consideration  of  the  bill  is  certain  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  bitter  contention.  The  earnestness  with  which 
the  measure  will  be  urged  will  be  matched  by  the  spirit 
in  which  it  will  be  opposed.  The  form  in  which  it  is 
to  come  up  for  action  in  both  houses  will  compel  a 
square  vote  and  exhibit  the  attitude  of  every  membei 
upon  an  issue  with  respect  to  which  feeling  runs  high 


Hot  Contest  Coming  On  Universal  Training. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  has  re- 
ported favorably  an  army  reorganization  bill  which  con- 
tains as  its  most  notable  feature  a  provision  for  uni- 
versal training.  The  bill  closely  follows  lines  laid  down 
by  General  Wood,  General  Pershing,  and  others  who 
have  been  active  in  the  movement  to  establish  the  train- 
ing system.  It  is  provided  that  when  boys  reach  the 
age  of  eighteen  they  are  to  be  trained  in  military  camps 
for  a  minimum  period  of  four  months  or  of  six  months 
in  the  discretion  of  the  President.  Training  is  obliga- 
tory, subsequent  service  not  obligatory,  unless  under 
an  emergency  draft  law  to  be  enacted  as  need  arises. 

The  vote  in  committee  upon  this  measure  was  nine 
to  five.  It  was  supported  by  Wadsworth  of  New  York, 
Warren  of  Wyoming,  Sutherland  of  West  Virginia, 
Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey,  Knox  of  Pennsylvania, 
Spencer  of  Missouri,  Republicans,  and  by  Chamberlain 
of  Oregon  and  Thomas  of  Colorado,  Democrats.  It  was 
opposed  by  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin,  Capper  of  Kansas, 
Republicans,  and  McKcllar  of  Tennessee,  Sheppard  of 
Texas,  and  Kirby  of  Arkansas,  Democrats.  This  di- 
vision in  committee  pretty  fairly  indicates  the  geo- 
graphical areas  for  and  against,  although  the  geograph- 
ical line  is  not  absolutely  drawn.  Opposition  comes  in 
the  main  from  the  Middle  West  and  the  South  and  it 
is  stronger  on  the  part  of  Democrats  than  on  the  part 
of  Republicans.  Yet  there  are  conspicuous  exceptions. 
The  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  of  which 
Julius  Kahn  is  chairman,  has  now  to  consider  this  pro- 
posal, and  there  is  no  assurance  as  to  what  its  report 
will  be.  The  one  certain  fact  in  connection  with  it  is 
that  sentiment  in  the  committee  both  for  and  against  it 
is  positive,  not  to  say  bitter.  A  recent  canvass  of  the 
committee  revealed  a  majority  of  one  for  universal  train- 
ing, but  since  then  Representative  La  Guardia  of  Xew 
York,  favorable  to  the  measure,  has  resigned,  leaving  an 
even  division  on  the  committee.  Under  the  rules  this 
vacancy  was  filled  by  the  (Republican)  committee  on 
committees,  of  which  Jim  Mann  is  the  dominating 
factor.  The  man  chosen  was  John  W.  Harreld,  a  new 
Republican  member  from  Oklahoma,  chosen  at  a  bye- 
election  and  seated  just  before  the  Xew  Year's  recess. 
In  his  campaign  speeches  Harreld  denounced  universal 
training  and  demanded  that  the  army  should  not  ex- 
ceed a  force  of  150,000  men.  His  one  conspicuous  vote 
since  his  entrance  into  Congress  was  cast  in  favor  of 
Berger,  he  being  one  of  the  three  Republicans  who 
voted  that  way.  Xaturally  this  selection  raised  a  storm. 
On  the  face  of  things  it  was  a  high-handed  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  on  committees  to  foist  on  the 
military  committee  a  confessed  pacifist  and  a  sympa- 
thizer with  socialism.  Members  on  the  committee  on 
committe  s  are  trying  to  dodge  responsibility  and  the 
common  opinion  is  that  Mann,  who  is  a  positive  op- 
it  A  universal  training,  took  advantage  of  his 
to  put  into  the  military  committee  a  man  un- 
ry  to  Chairman  Kahn  and  to  other  Republican 

ast  accounts  the  committee  on  committees,  under 


Mr.  Hoover  Set  Right. 

In  writing  last  week  of  "Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Presi- 
dency" reference  was  made  in  these  columns  to  "Mr. 
Hoover's  quite  unnecessary  indorsement  of  ilr.  JJ'il- 
son's  appeal  in  1918  for  the  election  of  a  partisan  Con- 
gress." The  Argonaut  was  not  at  the  time  of  writing 
in  possession  of  the  text  of  Mr.  Hoover's  appeal.  Xow, 
with  the  text  before  it,  it  discovers  that  it  fell  into  an 
error  of  misinterpretation.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Hoover 
said  in  his  appeal  prior  to  the  congressional  election  of 
1918: 

My  own  views  are  summarized  in  a  word — that  we  must 
have  united  support  for  the  President.  In  the  issues  before  us 
there  can  be  no  party  politics.  It  is  vital  that  we  have  a 
united  front  and  a  sustained  leadership.  *  *  * 

This  puts  another  face  upon  the  matter  of  Hoover's 
indorsement  of  Wilson.  It  was  one  thing  to  ask  for 
"a  united  support"  for  the  President  with  the  added 
statement  that  "in  the  issues  before  us  there  can  be  no 
party  politics,"  and  quite  another  to  plead — as  Mr.  Wil- 
son did  with  gross  impropriety — for  a  partisan  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Hoover,  it  will  be  seen,  while  asking  for 
support  for  Mr.  Wilson,  scrupulously  avoided  the  error 
of  judgment  and  of  taste  into  which  Mr.  Wilson  fell. 
However  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  discretion  of 
supporting  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  vagarious  peace  projects. 
it  is  still  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  entirely  within 
the  privilege  of  a  citizen  and  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  propriety  in  asking  for  "a  united  support"  apart  from 
"part)'  politics." 

Editorial  Notes. 
California  suffers  a  notable  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Stoddard  Jess  of  Los  Angeles.  She  has  had  no  citizen 
of  higher  character,  more  worthy  of  respect.  In  the 
world  of  material  affairs,  in  political  affairs,  in  the 
social  sphere,  he  was  a  positive  and  a  stabilizing  force. 


pay  for  doctors'  prescriptions  and  pay  druggists'  prices. 
But  what  of  the  poor?  However  serious  their  need, 
they  are  under  the  ban  of  rules  and  conditions  abso- 
lutely insurmountable.  They  can  not  afford  to  buy 
doctors'  prescriptions  or  pay  famine  prices.  Thus  in 
sickness,  as  in  other  conditions,  prohibition  is  a  rule 
which  works  out  in  class  discrimination.  The  rich  man 
may  have  in  his  necessity — as  in  his  pleasure — that 
which  is  denied  to  the  poor  man. 


The  true  spirit  of  pathos  is  to  be  found  in  General 
Ludendorffs  reference  to  his  "honor-loving  country." 
This  is  the  country  that  supported  a  government  which 
held  solemn  treaties  to  be  "scraps  of  paper,"  whose 
soldiers  shot  down  in  cold  blood  defenseless  com- 
munities of  women,  children,  and  aged  men  in  Belgium, 
whose  people  made  the  Lusitania  assassination  a  motive 
of  festivities.  

From  Warsaw  comes  a  report  that  upon  hearing  of 
refusal  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  "to  help 
Poland"  M.  Paderewski  "seized  a  hatchet,  smashed  his 
own  piano,  *  *  *  declared  he  would  never  play  in 
public  again  as  a  protest  against  what  he  called  'British 
selfishness  and  mercantilism.'  "  Nothing  so  terrible  as 
this  has  happened  in  many  a  day — outside  of  a  child's 
nursery.  If  now  M.  Paderewski  will  make  his  "pro- 
test" unanimous — if  he  will  induce  all  the  piano 
thumpers  in  the  universe  to  go  on  permanent  strike,  he 
will  merit  the  gratitude  of  a  long-suffering  world. 


In  virtue  of  a  doctor's  prescription  (which  must  be 
paid  for)  a  limited  quantity  of  spirits  may  be  bought 
from  a  druggist  for  medicinal  use.  The  maximum  3.U 
lowance  for  one  person  is  one  pint  per  month,  and  in 
guarantee  of  the  legitimacy  of  each  purchase  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  registration  is  enforced  under  the  pro- 
hibitory law.  We  are  told  that  in  the  existing  influenza 
epidemic  there  is  a  large  demand  for  stimulants  and 
that  the  druggists  are  making  hay,  so  to  speak,  while 
the  sun  shines.  Drug-store  prices  for  whisky  and 
brandy  range  all  the  way  from  S3  to  $15  per  pint,  ac- 
cording to  the  need  of  the  buyer  and  the  nerve  of  the 
seller— this  while  the  warehouses  are  all  but  bursting 
with  liquor  stocks.  In  this  situation  it  is,  of  course, 
the  poorer  sort  of  people  who  suffer.    The  rich  and  the 


If  at  Washington  there  be  anything  like  serious  atten- 
tion to  national  interests  where  Mexico  is  concerned, 
the  Carranza  government  will  not  be  permitted  to  grab 
by  arbitrary  seizure — and  by  arbitrary  payment  therefor 
— lands  owned  by  American  citizens  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia adjacent  to  the  American  boundary.  The  pro- 
jected seizure  is  not  merely  an  outrage  against  indi- 
vidual rights  both  legally  and  morally  established,  but 
a  menace  as  related  to  conditions  of  vital  importance 
to  that  part  of  Imperial  Valley  which  lies  above  the 
boundary  line.  Owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  coun- 
try the  irrigation  waters  which  have  redeemed  a  one- 
time desert  and  which  continue  to  sustain  its  productive 
life  are  drawn  from  the  Colorado  River  at  a  point  in 
Mexican  territory.  Under  an  aggressive  Mexican  policy 
the  enormous  values  that  have  been  created  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  even  the  lives  of  those  who  dwell  there, 
might  be  destroyed.  It  is  unthinkable  in  respect  of  this 
situation  that  the  Mexican  government  should  be  per- 
mitted to  pursue  a  course  entirely  unrestrained.  It  should 
be  a  first  consideration  with  the  Washington  govern- 
ment either  to  acquire  the  strip  of  territory  which  in- 
cludes the  intakes  of  the  canals  which  irrigate  the 
Imperial  Valley  or  at  least  to  effect  arrangements 
guaranteeing  the  security  of  these  conduits.  In  no 
event  must  the  Mexican  government  be  allowed  to  hold 
over  many  thousands  of  Americans  and  over  a  vast 
aggregation  of  material  values  the  menace  of  the  situa- 
tion as  it  stands  today.  There  are  rights  above  the 
right  of  national  dominion,  and  the  right  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley  to  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  is 
one  of  them.  

Mr.  George  W.  Ashworth,  chief  of  the  customs  di- 
vision of  the  Treasury  Department,  asks  Congress  foi 
a  little  matter  of  two  million  of  dollars  for  enforcement 
of  the  law  against  importation  or  exportation  of  liquors. 
One  of  Mr.  Ashworth's  projects  is  "an  organization  of 
mounted  inspectors  to  patrol  the  thousands  of  miles 
along  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  borders  and  to  in- 
crease the  port  forces  to  a  strength  sufficient  to  make 
possible  a  search  of  every  vessel  coming  in  from  a 
foreign  port."  This  in  addition  to  the  already  organ- 
ized bodj-  of  "domestic  inspectors."  It  is  possible  that 
a  Congress  which  has  knocked  under  to  all  the  demands 
thus  far  made  upon  it  may  yield  the  money  asked.  But 
we  would  like  to  wager  something  handsome  that  the 
next  Congress  will  not  be  so  complaisant.  Prior  to  the 
next  congressional  election  the  country  will  have  had  its 
fill — and  something  more — of  taxing  itself  to  pay  for  a 
horde  of  spies  and  parasites  "set  to  an  odious  task." 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Time  to  Revive  the  Constitution. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  February'  1,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Allow  me  to  express  my  unqualified 
approval  of  your  editorial  remarks  in  re  Mr.  Hoover.  They 
were  so  comprehensive  in  statement,  so  ably  put,  and  so  ju- 
dicious in  temper,   that  little  remains  to  be   said. 

The  public  is  compelled  to  act  through  its  leaders.  But 
leadership  has  grown  to  autocracy  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  subjected  Congress  and  public  opinion  to  his  will. 
Mr.  Taft  was  a  pleasant-mannered  tyrant.  Mr.  Wilson  wishes 
to  subject  the  world  to  his  domination. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  constitutional  limitations,  which  make 
Congress  the  legislative  body  and  give  the  President  power 
merely  to  execute  such  laws.  George  Edwards. 


Our  Dead  in  France. 

Buffalo,  X.  Y..  January  28,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  was  pleased  to  see  in  the  Argonaut 
received  today  your  editorial  in  regard  to  moving  our  soldier 
dead  from  France.  Please  continue  to  lend  your  influence 
to  leaving  these  bodies  there,  at  least  for  the  present. 

I  have  just  returned  from  France.  When  I  visited  the 
cemetery  at  Seruiges  et  Xesles  to  find  a  grave  they  told  me  I 
was  the  first  American  to  come  for  that  purpose.  It  grips 
one's  heartstring  to  see  acres  of  white  crosses  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  floating  in  the  centre. 

But  I  wished  that  the  relatives  of  all  the  boys  buried  there 
might  see  the  care  with  which  the  cemetery  is  being  kept. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  other  cemeteries.  France  is  moving 
the  bodies  from  their  earlier  burial  places  into  a  few  large 
cemeteries  that  she  may  use  her  fields  once  more.  The  country 
is  eager  to  get  back  to  normal  life  again.  She  does  not  move 
her  own  dead  for  three  years  and  begs  us  to  wait  for  that 
length  of  time.  Her  transportation  facilities  are  depleted 
and  it  is  a  great  drain  on  them  to  do  absolutely  necessary 
work.  To  move  these  bodies  now  will  be  a  serious  strain 
and  it  takes  workers  from  other  needed  work.  If  we  have  our 
own  men  to  do  the  work  they  will  still  need  to  be  fed  and 
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housed,  and  these  cemeteries  are  not  near  large  cities.  After 
what  France  has  suffered,  and  after  the  sacrifice  our  boys 
have  made,  it  seems  very  little  to  ask  that  we  leave  them  where 
they  are,  at  least  for  the  present. 

The  lonely  grave  of  Quentin  Roosevelt  is  an  object  lesson 
for  all  of  us  who  have  friends  buried  in  France.  It  is  far 
from  a  town,  even  from  a  road,  and  one  has  to  drive  through 
the  fields  to  get  to  it.  A  railing  has  been  placed  about  it  and 
it  is  covered  with  violets  and  other  blossoming  plants.  Inside 
the  railing  is  the  rude  cross  put  up  by  the  Germans  and  the 
wooden  one  by  the  French  which  replaced  it.  This  in  turn 
has  given  way  to  a  better  wood  tablet  put  up  by  the  French. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  was  being  done  in 
our  cemeteries  shows  that  they  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  be  made.  Very'  truly  yours, 

Lena  L.  Severance. 


"I  Applaud  and  Congratulate." 

San  Francisco,  January  29,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir;  I  applaud  and  congratulate  you  on 
your  article  on  Prohibition  in  your  last  issue.  It  is  forcible, 
truthful,  to  the  point,  and  startlingly  frank  and  noticeable. 
More  such  able  discussions  by  men  and  papers  of  high 
standing  will  tend  to  bring  affairs  to  a  normal  basis,  and  cure 
these  wild,  erratic,  and  irresponsible  "supposed-to-be"  re- 
formers. Again  congratulating  you  and  wishing  you  continued 
success,  I  am,  George  Hammersmith. 


didates  appeared  and  that  only  portions  of  some  speech 
which  he  did  make  were  reported  in  the  press.  Is  he  not 
preparing  in  advance  to  justify  inaction  or  positive  opposition 
during  the  approaching  campaign?  If  California  is  to  be  asked 
to  send  delegates  to  Chicago  who  will  vote  and  work  for 
him,  surely  they  may  properly  demand  that  he  energetically 
support  the  ticket  which  will  be   named. 

Yours   truly,  H.    N.    Morris. 


"Conscientious"  but  in  Error. 

San  Francisco,  February  2,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Your  article  on  Prohibition  in  last 
week's  number  is  appropriate,  forcible,  and  logical.  It  ex- 
presses in  plain  language  the  principles  of  Americanism.  How- 
ever, the  latter  portion  of  your  editorial  is  both  inconsistent 
and  illogical,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  ideas 
which  precede  it. 

In  the  land  of  liberty,  the  home  of  the  free,  the  citizen  has 
the  right  to  retail  liquor  over  the  bar  and  the  citizen  has  the 
right  to  take  his  drink  standing  at  the  counter.  It  matters 
little  that  some  abuse  this  right  and  get  drunk ! 

You  concede  the  right  to  use  liquor  in  one's  own  home  or 
during  meals  at  a  restaurant.  Some  may  also  get  drunk  there. 
Some  carry-  their  "booze"  in  their  automobiles  and  get  drunk. 
Now  if  you  admit  the  privilege  of  the  majority  to  vote  for  the 
extinction  of  the  saloon,  'for  the  restriction  upon  the  sale  of 
hard  liquors,  for  absolute  prohibition,  your  article  falls  flat 
and  loses  its  effectiveness. 

You  seem  to  take  for  granted  that  the  majority  of  the 
voters  have  the  right  to  ignore  the  rights  of  the  minority. 
They  have  not,  according  to  your  own  statement  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  article,  where  you  say  that  "the  cornerstone 
of  our  system  is  the  principle  of  individual  liberty;  that  oui 
national  charter  guarantees  to  all  their  'inalienable  rights' 
of  'liberty'  and  the  'pursuit  of  happiness.* " 

Yet  you  advocate  the  destruction  of  the  saloon  because  some 
get  drunk  there.  To  be  logical  you  should  advocate  the  de- 
struction of  the  home  because  some  get  drunk  there.  Follow- 
ing this  method  of  reasoning,  you  should  advocate  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  automobile,  for  some  get  drunk  therein. 

As  you  say,  laws  are  supposed  to  be  enacted  for  normal 
human  beings,  not  for  incompetents ;  there  you  are  right 
Minors    and   incompetents   need   guardians. 

The  average  human  being  is  responsible  for  his  actions  and 
must  accept  the  consequences.  Temperance  and  self-control 
is  a  matter  of  education.  So  is  morality.  The  sooner  the 
country  forgets  legislating  temperance  and  other  virtues  by 
compulsion,  the  better  off  we  shall  be.  Still  you  predict  a 
rule  confirming  extinction  of  the  saloon,  which  means  further 
turmoil  about  the  vexed  liquor  question. 

A  Conscientious  Reader  of  the  Argonaut. 


From  many  sources  the  Argonaut  has 
received  requests  to  reproduce  in  handy 
form  the  editorial  article  on  "Pro- 
hibition" which  appeared  in  these  col- 
umns on  January  24.  It  will  ap- 
pear in  leaflet  form  co?ive?iient  for  en- 
closure in  envelopes  of  ordinary  letter 
size.  Orders  may  be  sent  by  letter  or 
telephone  to  the  office  of  the  Argonaut, 
20J  Powell  Street.  Copies  will  be 
mailed  from  the  office,  postage  prepaid, 
10  cents  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  to  be 
mailed  by  purchaser  at  $$  per  hundred. 


"LUDENDORFF'S  OWN  STORY." 


[This  correspondent  falls  into  an  error  common  to  those 
who  first  misinterpret  something  that  has  been  said  and  then 
proceed  upon  the  basis  of  their  own  presumptions.  The  Argo- 
naut did  not  concede  the  right  of  the  "majority"  to  impose 
"absolute  prohibition."  What  it  said  was  that  the  advocates 
of  radical  prohibition  were  not  consistent — and  not  honest — 
in  their  unwillingness  to  permit  the  public  to  determine  the 
issue  upon  their  own  oft-proclaimed  theory  of  majority  rule. 
Here  there  is  both  a  distinction  and  a  difference.  The  Argo- 
naut did  not  denounce  the  saloon  because  "men  get  drunk 
in  saloons."  That  men  get  drunk  in  saloons  is  only  one  of 
many  moral  objections  to  that  evil  institution.  "A  Con- 
scientious Reader"  would  do  well  to  read  his  Argonaut  more 
closely  and,  in  the  spirit  of  conscientiousness,  hold  to  the  text 
when  he  takes  his  critical  pen  in  hand. — Ed.  Argonaut.] 


"This  Once-Free  America." 

Santa  Clara  County,  February  3,   1920. 
To    the   Editor — Sir:     Allow   me   to    congratulate   you   for 
your  splendid  editorial,   "Prohibition."     I   wish  you  would  re- 
print it,   so    all   the    liberty-killers   of   this    once-free   America 
may  hang  their  heads  in  shame. 

Yours  for  a   free   America, 

G.  G.  Bertin 


A  Pertinent  Suggestion. 

Los  Gatos,  February  2,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  After  reading  your  level-headed  edi 
torial  in  today's  Argonaut  on  the  possible  candidacy  of 
Hoover,  I  turned  to  the  second  volume  of  "Rhodes'  History 
of  the  United  States,"  in  which  he  devotes  much  space  to 
denouncing  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  "Know-nothing" 
party.  He  winds  up  one  phase  of  the  discussion,  however, 
with  this  sentence:  "But  every  'Know-nothing'  was  bound 
by  oath  to  support  any  candidate  for  political  office  who 
should  be  nominated  by  the  order  to  which  he  belonged." 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  especially  proper  just  now 
to  apply  this  test  to  the  candidates  whom  California  will  offer 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Chicago  convention  next  June. 
While  it  is  not  known  that  Hoover  will  be  an  active  can- 
didate yet,  it  is  probable  that  his  friends  will  advocate  his 
nomination,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  he  has  been  a  Republican  in  years  past, 
and  as  his  spokesman  has  hinted  that  failing  at  Chicago  he 
might  even  consider  the  possibility  of  running  upon  the  other 
ticket,  there  would  certainly  be  nothing  unfair  in  requiring  of 
or  at  least  suggesting  to  his  managers  that  if  his  name  is 
presented  at  all,  it  be  with  a  pledge  that  he  will  support  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  party. 

California's  other  candidate  is  active,  so  much  so  in  fact 
as  to  provoke  the  criticism  if  not  arouse  the  disgust  of  old- 
fashioned  men.  Remembering  his  record,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  propriety  of  exacting  a  similar  pledge  from  him.  In 
1912  he  bolted  the  convention  altogether.  In  1916  all  that  his 
most  enthusiastic  friends  claimed  for  him  is  that  he  was  not 
obligated  to  support  the  ticket,  because  he  had  received  some 
kind  of  personal  affront  when  Hughes  had  visited  the  state. 
Already  we  read  that  in  his  campaign  he  feels  slighted  because 
he  was  not  invited  to  speak  at  some  point  where  other  can- 


The  Terror  in  France. 

Berkeley,  January  28,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  May  I  be  permitted  to  call  attention 
to  Mr.  Sidney  Coryn's  statement  in  last  Argonaut's  issue : 
"The  Reign  of  Terror  began  three  years  later,  and  it  was 
directly  provoked  by  Austria,    Prussia,   and   England." 

Reviewing  Taine's  Les  Origines  de  la  France  contemporaine. 
La  Revolution;  Tome  II;  La  Conquete  Jacobine ;  Tome  III; 
Le  Gouvernement  revolutionaire,"  Lady  Blennerhasset  writes 
as  follows :  "According  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  then  ambas- 
sador of  the  United  States  (Sparks,  S.  Jured;  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Journal  and  Correspondence  III,  letter  dated  June  20, 
1792)  anarchy  all  over  France  in  1792  had  reached  such  a 
point  that  even  despotism  would  seem  a  blessing  to  the  people, 
if  by  it  as  under  the  worst  European  government  life  and 
property  might  be  safe.  Under  such  conditions  there  were 
in  every  party  people  who  from  most  divergent  motives  ex- 
pected only  through  war  the  solution  of  the  dilemma.  The 
Constitutionals  desired  it  in  order  to  restore  the  army's  dis- 
cipline, to  procure  an  armed  force  for  the  king  and  to  enable 
them  to  revise  the  constitution  ;  the  Jacobins  calculated  that 
after  the  war  had  begun  they  might  convict  Louis  XVI  of  con- 
spiring with  the  European  coalition  which  they  themselves  had 
provoked;  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  revolution  had  a 
chance  of  a  military  success  and  at  the  same  time  of  a 
restoration  of  the  old  conditions.  The  uncertainty  in  whose 
favor  the  fatal  die  might  fall  was  so  great  that  Robespierre, 
Marat,  Camille  Desmoulins  and  to  some  extent  even  Danton 
declared  against  the  war,  as  they  were  afraid  the  experiment 
might  turn  out  against  them.  (Hamel,  S.  Histoire  de  Robespierre, 
II,  87-89.)"  Then  the  Gironde  (La  Fayette  S.  Memoires  L, 
442,  and  Necker,  CEuvres  completes ;  De  la  Revolution  fran- 
caise,  1405)  forced  the  king  to  declare  war  against  the  powers, 
brought  charges  of  treason  against  all  who  still  dared  to  resist 
and  enflamed  the  masses  not  only  against  the  foreign  enemy, 
but  against  the  enemy  at  home  by  providing  the  populace  with 
arms  to  use  against  the  conspiring  tyrants  who  desired  to  re- 
established their  feudal  oppression.  "In  order  to  save  us," 
Brissot  (Taine,  La  Revolution  II,  435  Note  and  137,  147) 
wrote,  "we  must  set  fire  to  Europe  at  her  four  corners."  And 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1792,  he  declared  in  his  letter  to  all 
republicans  in  France,  that  by  the  declaration  of  war  he  had 
had  in  mind  the  abolition  of  royalty.  And  Delessart,  Louis' 
secretary  of  state,  imprisoned  for  treason,  wrote  Necker  July 
8th,  1792:  "My  defense  will  be  rather  peculiar,  not  for  my 
sake,  but  through  what  will  be  revealed  about  the  foreign 
courts  and  by  the  striking  proof  that  it  was  not  they  who 
wished  to  fight  us,  but  that  we  were  the  ones  who  provoked 
hostilities  and  called  Europe  to  arms  against  us."  (Taine; 
La  Revolution  II,  131,  and  Leroy-Beaulieu  "Un  Philosophe  his- 
torien,"  Revue  de  'Deux  Mondes,  Janvier  1882.)  J.  H.  S. 


"  My  Great  Appreciation." 

San  Jose,  January  27,  1920. 
Dear  Mr.  Holman  :  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  thank 
you  and  to  show  my  great  appreciation  of  your  article  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Argonaut  on  Prohibition.  If  the  majority  of 
our  newspapers  and  periodicals  had  shown  equal  courage  and 
independence  as  you  have  done  ever  since  the  movement  has 
been  in  full  swing,  we  would  not  now  be  under  the  domination 
of  a  lot  of  fanatical  reformers. 

Right  truly  and  thankfully,  Wm.  Werner. 


England  today  has  no  law  school  in  existence.  Har- 
vard's Law  School  is  not  only  the  oldest  existing  law 
school  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  the  oldest  existing 
academic  law  school  in  the  English-speaking  world. 
They  have  a  professor  of  law  at  Cambridge,  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Oxford,  in  England,  but  they  do  not 
teach  law  in  the  manner  of  a  professional  school.  They 
simply  lecture  upon  law,  or  endeavor  to  give  a  scien- 
tific preparation  for  the  profession  of  law,  but  do  not 
give  a  scientific,   professional  training. 

mm^ 

Connecticut  is  an  Indian  name  meaning  "Long 
River";  Maine  is  regarded  as  of  French  origin  from 
the  province  of  Maine;  Massachusetts  is  an  Indian 
word  meaning  "Place  of  Great  Hills";  New  Hampshire 
is  English,  coming  from  Hampshire  County,  England; 
Vermont  is  French,  Vert  Mont,  meaning  "Green  Moun- 
tain." With  reference  to  Rhode  Island  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  for  the  island  of  Rhodes  and  others 
for  a  prominent  settler  named  Rhodes. 


Quartermaster-General  Erich  von  Ludendorff  accom- 
plished no  small  literary  feat  when  he  began  to  write 
these  two  large  volumes  in  November,  1918,  and  finished 
them,  with  the  exception  of  a  concluding  chapter,  in 
February,  1919.  He  and  Field  Marshal  von  Hinden- 
burg  were  the  only  high  commanders  who  had  seen  the 
war  upon  all  of  its  great  fronts  and  from  its  beginning 
to  its  end.  Von  Ludendorff  was  chief  of  the  general 
staff  on  the  eastern  front  from  August  22,  1914,  until 
August  28,  1916.  He  became  first  quartermaster-general 
on  August  29,  1916,  and  remained  in  that  position  until 
October  27,  1918.  On  that  day  of  doom  he  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  emperor,  who  "seemed  wholly 
changed."  Von  Ludendorff  expressed  to  the  emperor 
the  pain  with  which  he  had  learned  that  he  was  no 
longer  in  the  imperial  confidence  and  begged  to  be 
relieved  of  his  office.  His  majesty,  he  says,  "accepted 
my  resignation."  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.  Four  years 
earlier,  General  von  Ludendorff  was  marching  victori- 
ously into  Liege,  and  hearing  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  the  dull  thud  of  rifle  bullets  as  they  struck  human 
bodies.  A  cycle  of  human  history  had  been  compressed 
within  those  four  years,  and  Von  Ludendorff  had  seen 
nearly  the  whole  of  it.  He  had  won  and  lost  the  great- 
est battles  ever  fought  on  earth,  this  man  who  had  never 
before  heard  a  gun  fired  in  anger.  Like  a  pendulum 
he  had  swung  between  east  and  west,  from  the  red- 
dened Masurian  Lakes  to  Verdun  and  the  Somme.  He 
had  been  in  practically  supreme  command  of  nearly 
three  thousand  miles  of  battle  line,  from  the  North  Sea 
to  Metz,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  in  Italy  and 
in  Asia  Minor.  Nor  were  his  duties  wholly  military. 
Into  his  hands  came  such  problems  as  the  feeding  of 
the  civilian  population,  the  relations  with  neutrals,  and 
the  censorship  of  the  German  press.  He  dictated  the 
treaties  with  the  conquered  nationalities,  and  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  small  share  in  the  various  peace  pro- 
posals that  checkered  the  course  of  the  war.  He  tells  us 
in  one  of  his  rare  personal  paragraphs  that  he  began 
work  at  8  in  the  morning  and  continued  nearly  steadily 
until  12  or  1  at  night.  During  the  whole  of  the  struggle 
he  had  only  four  or  five  days  leave,  and  his  duties 
followed  him  even  then.  Certainly  a  most  prodigious 
man,  unlovely,  but  large. 

The  picture  that  Von  Ludendorff  draws  of  himself 
is  not  an  ingratiating  one.  He  did  not  intend  it  to  be. 
Probably  such  an  aim  never  occurred  to  him.  The 
figure  that  stands  forth  from  the*tiine  hundred  printed 
pages  seems  to  agree  precisely  with  the  portrait  frontis- 
piece, the  grim  and  arrogant  mouth,  the  powerful  nose, 
and  the  upward  pointing  moutache  in  imitation  of  the 
imperial  model.  Only  once  does  he  display  any  touch 
of  what  may  be  called  domestic  feeling.  He  speaks  of 
his  grief  when  his  son — or  rather  his  wife's  son  by  a 
first  marriage — was  shot  down  from  his  aeroplane.  "I 
never  had  any  children  of  my  own,"  he  says,  and  then 
that  particular  curtain  falls  and  does  not  rise  again. 
He  speaks  in  conventional  phrases  of  the  sufferings  of 
his  troops,  and  he  is  only  moved  to  something  like  real 
feeling  when  he  refers  to  the  decadence  of  public  senti- 
ment in  Germany  toward  the  war,  and  of  the  revulsion 
of  the  popular  mind  from  its  worship  of  the  emperor. 
Von  Ludendorff"  does  not  bend  one  hair's  breadth  from 
the  traditional  attitude  of  the  German  aristocrat.  He 
makes  no  obeisances  to  democracy,  no  concessions  to  a 
new  order  of  things  in  which  he  does  not  in  the  least 
believe  and  from  which  he  expects  nothing  but  calamity. 
He  is  intellectually  honest  in  this  respect  all  the  way 
through.  Force,  he  says,  governs  the  world,  and  will 
always  govern  it.  The  law  of  God  is  helpless  unless  it 
has  bayonets  behind  it.  Prussian  militarism  is  "the 
spirit  of  selfless  loyalty,  the  surrender  of  the  individual 
to  the  conception  of  the  state."  No  wonder,  he  says, 
that  the  Entente  should  rail  against  Prussian  militarism. 
It  knew  what  it  was  doing  "when  it  stirred  up  the  Ger- 
mans against  their  officers,  .  .  .  when  it  attacked  the 
emperor,  the  svmbol  of  our  unity,  when  it  railed  against 
the  Crown  Prince  and  promised  our  people  the  riches 
of  heaven  if  it  should  once  get  rid  of  its  imperial  house 
and  its  other  dynasties."  Von  Ludendorff  is  certainly 
not  among  the  rats  that  desert  the  sinking  ship. 

But  there  is  very  little  Prussianism  in  this  book,  as 
that  word  is  usually  understood.  Of  taunts  against  his 
enemies  there  are  none.  Von  Ludendorff  very  seldom 
boasts,  beyond  the  usual  and  conventional  expressions 
of  German  military  superiority.  In  describing  his 
battles  he  seems  anxious  to  state  the  exact  facts,  and 
neither  to  exaggerate  his  victories  nor  minimize  his 
defeats.  He  thinks  very  little  of  the  tanks  as  a  weapon 
of  war,  but  he  speaks  with  the  gravest  apprehension  of 
their  moral  effect  upon  his  men.  He  says  a  number 
of  hand  grenades  tied  together  will  destroy  a  tank, 
but  it  was  hard  to  persuade  the  Germans  to  face  the 
new  engine.  The  most  deadly  attack  was  the  British 
practice  of  advancing  with  massed  tanks  in  an  artificial 
fog.  Elsewhere  he  speaks  with  something  like  real 
eloquence  of  the  miseries  of  the  Germans  in  the  front 
line  who  were  compelled  to  face  the  unending 
of  inexhaustible  British  masses.  There  are  ma:1 
ences  to  the  use  of  gas,  which  was  detested  by 
man  troops.  They  were  afraid  of  it,  . 
sometimes  very  heavy  losses  resulting  from  a 
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change  of  wind  that  carried  the  vapor  back  to  their 
own  lines. 

Sometimes  Von  Ludendorff  shows  the  true  German 
mentality  that  seems  to  be  so  curiously  incapable  of 
reasoning  where  its  own  interests  are  intimately  con- 
cerned. Speaking  of  the  advance  into  Belgium,  he 
says:  "It  was  evident  that  Belgium  had  long  been 
prepared  for  our  advance.  The  roads  had  been  sys- 
tematically destroyed  and  barricaded,  showing  that  a 
great  deal  of  work  had  been  done  beforehand.  No  such 
obstacles  could  be  found  on  the  southwest  frontier  of 
Belgium.  Why  had  Belgium  not  taken  similar  precau- 
tions against  France?"  Belgium  evidently  believed  that 
precautions  were  not  necessary  against  honest  neigh- 
bors, a  belief  amply  justified  by  events. 

We  have  an  occasional  reference  to  atrocities.  The 
old  story  of  the  Belgian  fraiw-tireur  is  of  course  dished 
up  again,  and  the  author  evidently  believes  that  it  is  a 
sufficient  answer  so  far  as  Belgium  is  concerned.  That 
there  was  wanton  damage  during  the  retreat  to  the  Hin- 
denburg  line  is  flatly  denied.  Houses  were  destroyed 
as  an  act  of  military  necessity.  Much  destruction  was 
wrought  by  the  pursuing  armies,  and  we  have  the  ad- 
mission that  there  may  have  been  cases  of  individual 
brutality  for  which  no  army  can  be  held  responsible 
And  then  comes  a  curious  statement  with  regard  to  the 
air  raids  on  London  and  Paris.  The  author  says :  "Our 
position  was  now  so  serious  that  general  headquarters 
could  not  hope  that  air  raids  on  London  and  Paris 
would  force  the  enemy  to  make  peace.  Permission 
was  therefore  refused  for  the  use  of  a  particularly  ef- 
fective incendiary  bomb,  expressly  designed  for  attack 
on  the  two  capitals,  of  which  sufficient  supplies  were 
ready  in  August.  The  great  amount  of  damage  that 
they  were  expected  to  cause  would  no  longer  have 
affected  the  course  of  the  war  and  sheer  destructive- 
ness  had  never  been  permitted.  Count  von  Hertling, 
too,  had  requested  general  headquarters  not  to  use  these 
new  incendiary  bombs,  on  account  of  the  reprisals  on 
our  own  towns  that  would  follow.  My  views  of  the 
general  military  situation  were  the  real  ground  for  the 
decision."  But  we  may  still  be  permitted  to  wonder  if 
the  dread  of  retaliation  was  not  the  chief  factor  in  the 
act  of  renunciation,  if  indeed  there  was  an  act  of  re- 
nunciation. The  statement  that  "sheer  destructiveness 
had  never  been  permitted"  will  certainly  be  received 
with  a  gasp  of  amazement.  We  have  one  other  example 
of  Prussianism  in  the  brief  references  to  the  courses 
that  brought  America  into  the  war.  Von  Ludendorff 
thinks  that  commercial  rivalry  was  the  chief  cause,  but 
there  were  contributory  factors  such  as  the  U-boat 
campaign  and  the  collapse  of  Russia.  And  there  was 
Mexico ;  and  then  we  have  the  following  illuminating 
reference :  "The  attempt  on  the  part  of  our  foreign 
office  to  establish  military  relations  with  Mexico 
strengthened  public  opinion  against  us  in  the  United 
States.  In  spite  of  my  warnings,  the  foreign  office  had 
used  an  antiquated  and  easily  decipherable  secret  code." 
We  need  hardly  remind  ourselves  that  the  attempt  "to 
establish  military  relations  with  Mexico"  included  an 
infantile  project  to  partition  the  United  States,  which 
was  then  neutral.  But  Von  Ludendorff  does  not  regret 
the  attempt.  At  least  he  does  not  say  so.  He  regrets 
its  failure.  He  laments  the  use  of  a  decipherable  code 
which  disclosed  that  attempt  to  its  intended  victims. 
But  such  references  are  rare. 

There  are  two  main  threads  that  run  side  by  side 
through  Von  Ludendorff's  book.  The  first  and  the 
larger  of  the  two  is,  of  course,  the  war  itself  from  its 
purely  military  aspects.  The  second  is  the  creation  of 
Bolshevism  and  its  rapid  passage  from  the  status  oi 
a  friend  of  the  German  cause  to  that  of  its  greatest  and 
most  enduring  enemy,  the  axe  laid  at  the  root  of  German 
nationalism,  the  centre  of  the  corruption  that  was  to 
spread  throughout  the  empire  and  to  disintegrate  it. 
The  narrative  of  the  war  may  for  the  moment  be  left 
on  one  side  and  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  strate- 
gists. The  growth  of  German  Bolshevism  is  far  more 
interesting,  although  here  we  may  usefully  remember 
that  Von  Ludendorff's  tendency  would  naturally  be  to 
emphasize  the  strength  of  Bolshevism  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  collapse  of  armies  considered  to  be  invincible 

Von  Ludendorff  seems  to  be  entirely  candid  so  far  as 
Bolshevism  is  concerned.  He  says:  "How  often  had 
I  not  hoped  for  a  revolution  (in  Russia)  in  order  to 
lighten  our  military  burden!  But  my  desire  had  been 
merely  a  castle  in  the  air.  Now  it  had  come  as  a  sur- 
prise. I  felt  as  though  a  weight  had  been  removed 
from  my  chest.  At  that  time  I  never  contemplated  the 
possibility  that  it  might  later  on  undermine  our  strength 
also." 

But  the  illusion  of  triumph  in  this  respect  did  not  last 
long.  A  few  pages  further  on  we  find  that  Von  Luden- 
dorff was  quick  to  realize  the  danger  of  Bolshevism  in 
Germany.  A  Frankenstein  monster  had  been  invoked 
and  it  refused  to  be  exorcised.  From  October,  1917, 
says  the  author,  Bolshevism  in  Fussia  obtained  an  ever 
firmer  hold.  "By  sending  Lenin  to  Russia  our  govern- 
ment had,  moreover,  assumed  a  great  responsibility. 
From  a  military  point  of  view  his  journey  was  justified, 
for  Russia  had  to  be  laid  low.  But  our  government 
shouli  have  seen  to  it  that  we  also  were  not  involved 
in  her  fall." 

T'  e  statesmen  of  the  Central  Powers  were  fully  alive 
■  o  t  -e  character  of  the  boomerang  that  they  had  thrown. 

hancellor  von  Bethmann  and  Count  Czernin  were  both 
mipletely  obsessed"  by  the  fear  of  Bolshevism,  and 

hey  both  feared  a  similar  catastrophe  in  their  own 


countries."  But  the  proper  remedy  was  to  inspire  a 
new  patriotism,  a  new  military  ardor,  and  not  to  whine 
for  peace.  The  people  should  have  been  stiffened  by 
new  achievements  in  the  field,  not  emasculated  by  talk 
of  peace  and  reconciliation,  still  less  by  internal  reforms 
that  had  hitherto  been  denied.  There  should  have  been 
no  sops  thrown  to  the  ravening  wolves  of  radicalism. 
Reform,  he  says,  should  follow  victory,  not  precede  it. 
It  should  come  from  strength,  and  not  from  weakness. 
Henceforth  Bolshevism  becomes  the  burden  of  Von 
Ludendorff's  cry,  and  here  we  have  one  more  example 
of  the  Prussian  mind.  He  loudly  exults  at  the  efforts 
of  Germany  to  produce  a  revolution  in  Russia.  He 
admits  that  Lenin  was  sent  to  Russia  for  that  purpose. 
But  that  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  former  allies  of 
Russia  to  produce  a  revolution  in  Germany  seems  to 
him  to  be  the  blackest  treachery.  He  says  that  before 
the  enemy  propaganda  "we  were  like  a  rabbit  before  a 
snake" — and  the  simile  between  Germany  and  a  rabbit 
is  at  least  original.  The  revolution  that  was  being 
preached  by  the  enemy  and  by  the  Bolshevists  "found 
the  Germans  in  a  receptive  state  of  mind."  Heresy 
grew  apace,  and  "the  German  people,  at  home  and  at  the 
front,  had  received  their  deathblow."  Surely  it  is  only 
the  Prussian  mind  that  could  denounce  the  Entente  for 
the  creation  and  spread  of  German  Bolshevism. 

The  poison,  says  Von  Ludendorff,  worked  quickly. 
The  war  was  painted  "as  being  waged  by  the  upper 
ten  thousand  at  the  expense  of  the  workers,  and  the 
victory  of  Germany  as  the  worker's  misfortune."  The 
catchwords  of  a  new  idealism  began  to  spread  through- 
out the  masses  of  Germany.  There  must  be  a  new  war 
"for  democracy  against  militarism,  autocracy,  and  the 
Junker."  Such  talk  had  "an  infinite  effect  upon  men 
who  do  not  see  too  clearly."  Propaganda  was  conducted 
across  neutral  countries,  and  even  through  the  air  so 
that  "people  could  not  longer  distinguish  between  enemy 
propaganda  and  their  own  sentiments."  The  German 
Socialists  were  quick  to  see  their  advantage.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Prussian  diet  had  dared  to  say,  "I  confess 
quite  openly  that  a  complete  victory  of  the  empire  would 
not  be  in  the  interests  of  Social  Democracy." 

The  corrosion  of  the  new  ideas  spread  quickly  to  the 
army.  The  men  ceased  to  salute  their  officers.  In*  the 
darkness  of  the  dugouts  they  grew  indifferent  to  their 
personal  appearance.  They  robbed  one  another.  All 
might  have  been  well  if  the  government  had  stiffened 
itself.  But  it  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  more  intent  on 
conciliating  disloyalty  than  on  resisting  it. 

Von  Ludendorff  seems  to  have  become  finally  con- 
vinced of  the  danger  of  Bolshevism  during  the  meet- 
ings at  Brest-Litovsk.  He  recognized  then  that  he  was 
likely  to  be  hoist  with  his  own  petard.  He  tells  us  that 
Trotzky  "proclaimed  his  Bolshevist  ideas  by  wireless  to 
all  the  world,  particularly  to  the  German  working 
classes.  The  intention  of  the  Bolshevists  to  revolu- 
tionize and  destroy  Germany  became  more  and  more 
obvious  to  every  one  who  was  not  totally  blind." 

Von  Ludendorff  made  vain  appeals  to  the  German 
government  to  scotch  the  snake  while  it  might  still  be 
done.  It  was  the  old  struggle  between  the  soldier  and 
the  civilian.  A  Bolshevist  ambassador,  Joffe,  was 
actually  in  Berlin  and  working  without  disguise.  Why 
not  expel  him?  Better  keep  him  under  our  eyes,  said 
the  authorities.  And  yet  Joffe  "was  able  to  undermine 
the  fighting  power  of  the  German  people  in  a  way  that 
the  Entente  alone  .   .   .  could  never  have  done." 

Active  misconduct  now  became  rife  in  the  army  and 
"whole  bodies  of  our  men  had  surrendered  to  single 
troopers  or  isolated  squadrons."  Even  the  officers  be- 
came tainted.  It  was  almost  incredible,  but  it  was  true. 
General  Foch  was  well  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs 
and  so  made  ready  for  his  great  offensive.  The  quarter- 
master-general knew  at  last  that  "the  war  must  be 
ended." 

There  is  complaint  after  complaint  at  the  supineness 
of  the  government.  They  would  do  nothing  except  con- 
ciliate. The  Bolshevist,  Joffe,  was  allowed  to  do  what- 
ever he  pleased.  Liebknecht  was  released  from  prison, 
but  the  wolves  pressed  ever  closer  and  closer  upon  the 
terrorized  authorities.    There  could  be  only  one  end. 

It  is  hard  to  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with 
the  distracted  commander.  He  was  a  soldier,  first,  last 
and  all  the  time.  He  obeyed  the  dim  lights  that  were 
his,  but  they  were  always  military  lights.  At  least  they 
were  preferable  to  the  light  of  the  German  civilian  gov- 
ernment that  first  sowed  the  wind  of  Bolshevism  and 
then  cowered  timorously  before  the  whirlwind.  Luden- 
dorff's fight  against  Bolshevism  is  now  the  fight  of 
civilization,  and  so  we  may  look  with  some  concern 
upon  his  concluding  picture  of  the  Germany  of  today. 
He  says:  "In  Germany  there  is  civil  war.  German 
property  is  being  destroyed.  The  public  moneys  are 
wasted  and  put  to  selfish  uses;  the  finances  of  the  em- 
pire, the  states,  and  the  towns  become  rottener  every 
day.  The  fallen  morale  of  the  population  rushes  unre- 
strained into  the  'freedom'  of  the  revolution ;  the  lowest 
instincts  of  mankind  develop  unrestrained  and  regard- 
less of  consequences.  Everywhere  are  disorders,  shirk- 
ings,  deceit,  and  overreaching,  accompanied  often  by  the 
most  disgusting  frenzies  -of  luxurv,  and  this  at  the  grave- 
side of  the  millions  who  have  died  for  the  country  and 
in  sight  of  the  many  cripples  upon  whom  our  eyes  rest. 
Germany  offers  a  hideous  and  contemptible  spectacle, 
filling  every  true  German  heart  with  indescribable  grief, 
but  awakening  among  our  enemies  and  neutrals  nothing 
but  contempt.  .  .  .  By  the  revolution  the  Germans  have 
made  themselves  outcasts  among  the  peoples,  incapable 


of  making  allies,  helots  in  the  service  of  foreigners  and 
foreign  capital,  and  deprived  of  all  self-respect." 

"Ludendorff's  Own  Story"  is  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  February  4,  1920. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  during  the  last  few 
years  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  devoted,  not  only  all 
his  revenues  from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  but  further 
sums  in  addition,  to  the  work  of  development  in  various 
directions  within  the  duchy. 

M.  Clemenceau  sits  perfectly  still,  and  looking  at  him 
you  are  conscious  of  his  great  age.  Then  suddenly  his 
face  lights  up  and  he  flames  into  passion.  Every  sen- 
tence he  utters  is  a  burning  appeal,  an  appeal  which 
seems  inwardly  to  consume  him  with  its  intensity.  You 
will  listen  to  him  in  open-mouthed  admiration,  both  at 
his  amazing  vitality  and  the  superb  things  he  says.  His 
passion  swiftly  ebbs  and  once  more  he  is  the  quiet, 
lonely-looking  old  man  made  familiar  by  newspaper 
photographs. 

Hindenburg  was  recently  asked  by  a  "distinguished 
person"  to  explain  why  Ludendorff  was  being  perse- 
cuted. He  replied:  "It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me 
to  explain  this,  for  two  reasons :  The  Kaiser  never  had 
a  more  faithful,  energetic,  intelligent,  self-sacrificing 
servant  than  Ludendorff.  And  from  Tannenburg  to 
Toul  I  was  in  command.  I  was  responsible  for  every 
move.  As  I  let  the  various  drives  pass  by  in  my  mind 
I  feel  that  every  single  decision  I  made  was  correct. 
Why  we  were  defeated  will  be  shown  when  history  be- 
comes objective." 

General  Yudenitch,  who  led  the  recent  anti-Soviet 
advance  on  Petrograd,  has  a  commanding  appearance 
and  pleasant  manner.  He  is  good  company  at  the  table ; 
after  long  training  in  a  rigorous  school  he  has  acquired 
a  head  which  defies  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  unbridled 
hospitality  of  his  land.  When  moved  to  indignation  his 
face  is  masklike.  He  prefers,  on  such  occasions,  to  ex- 
press himself  in  Russian.  When  pleased  he  gives  the 
visitor  an  impression  of  being  an  affable  lion,  gently 
purring,  and  he  will  endeavor  to  make  himself  agree- 
able in  German  or  French,  but  is  not  really  'master  of 
these  languages. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Van  K.  Gillette,  recently  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Assembly,  is  a  native  of 
Granby,  Connecticut,  where  she  was  born  October  21, 
1874.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Medical 
College  and  a  life  member  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  She  was 
never  a  suffragist.  Indorsement  of  the  eight-hour  day 
and  minimum  wage  bills  is  held  responsible  for  Dr.  Gil- 
lette's election.  Dr.  Gillette  has  had  wide  experience 
in  her  twenty  years'  practice  in  Schenectady  with  the 
working  element.  For  two  years  she  was  examining 
surgeon  of  women  in  the  General  Electric  Company's 
plant  which  is  located  there. 

Mme.  Norma  Knupfel  Lutge,  the  impresario  who 
"brought  out"  Kubelik  in  America,  is  a  musician  by 
profession.  Her  father  was  Otto  Mael,  a  Shake- 
spearean player  who  went  overland  from  Detroit  to  San 
Francisco  in  '49.  "I  was  born  behind  the  footlights, 
and  they  were  not  electric  footlights  either,"  she  said, 
with  her  friendly  smile.  "Nobody  was  bothered  by  elec- 
tric light  bills  in  those  days.  I  was  a  little  girl  in  San 
Francisco  when  Prince  Sobieski,  son  of  the  last  King 
of  Poland,  came  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  and 
while  entertained  by  my  father  he  presented  me  with 
the  biggest  doll  that  was  ever  seen  in  California."  She 
gave  San  Francisco  its  first  symphony  orchestra. 

Maud  Baker  Morris,  the  explorer,  was  with  her  hus- 
band, Dr.  James  W.  Morris,  noted  physician  and  scien- 
tist, on  his  last  trip  to  South  America  just  preceding  his 
death  in  1913.  She  traveled  2000  miles  up  the  Amazon 
and  sixty  more  up  the  Javary  River  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  rubber  country  and  of  the  Brazilian  wilderness, 
and  there  fell  under  the  strange  spell  of  the  jungle, 
which  seems  never  to  lose  its  hold  on  those  who  have 
once  known  it.  She  says  that  she  looks  back  on  her 
experiences  even  now  with  the  keenest  feeling  of  lone- 
liness— the  sort  that  is  expressed  in  the  Portuguese 
word  sauiade,  and  embodies  "friendship,  love,  sympa- 
thy, and  every  tender  emotion  of  which  the  heart  is 
capable." 

Benjamin  de  Casseres,  the  American  writer  and 
critic,  is  thus  described  by  a  fellow-writer :  "Casseres 
says  himself  that  he  has  no  character;  he  has  only 
moods.  He  is  not  a  star,  movable  or  fixed;  he  is  nei- 
ther comet  nor  sun — just  a  bunch  of  clouds  that  as- 
sumes any  shape  that  the  winds  of  his  will  list.  The 
profoundest  thing  in  life,  he  says,  is  humor;  but  you've 
got  to  go  through  hell  to  know  it.  Character  is  fixed; 
and  he  says  when  he  is  'fixed'  it  is  time  to  cash  in.  If 
he  thought  he  had  a  'message'  he  is  the  type  of  man  that 
would  be  shot  before  sunrise  for  propagating  it.  If  he 
really  believed  in  human  salvation  on  earth  he  of  course 
would  be  with  Lenine,  whom  he  merely  believes  to  be 
the  highest  form  of  stupidity  extant.  He  feels  exceed- 
ing sore,  however,  that  the  Allies  did  not  reach  Berlin 
and  burn  it  to  the  ground.  That  is  the  only  feeling  in 
him  that  is  positive  and  static — a  congenial  hatred  of 
all  things  Teuton,  except  beer." 
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LIBERALISM  IN  AMERICA. 


Mr.  Harold   Stearns  Endeavors  to  Sketch  Its  Origin,  Its  Tem- 
porary Collapse,  and  Its  Future. 


Mr.  Harold  Stearns  asks  what  is  the  most  stifling 
thing  about  the  present-day  world  and  as  that  world 
finds  itself  after  the  war.  It  is  neither  its  ignorance, 
nor  its  materialism,  nor  its  lack  of  aesthetic  color,  but 
its  harshness  of  temper,  the  almost  fanatical  intolerance 
of  opposing  leadership  and  doctrine.  We  seem  to  have 
acquired  the  poisonous  conviction  that  force  is  the 
remedy,  and  the  only  remedy,  for  every  evil.  No  war 
in  history,  says  Mr.  Stearns,  has  witnessed  a  more  piti- 
ful degradation  of  public  life  and  public  men  than  has 
this,  nor  a  quicker  growth  on  the  part  of  the  common 
man  of  skepticism  of  all  orderly  processes  of  reform 
or  mere  political  action  by  which  hitherto  he  usually 
hoped  to  rescue  himself  from  his  wretched  lot : 

Exaggeration?  Look  at  the  world  as  it  is  today.  In  Hun- 
gary and  Russia  men  have  been  shot  for  refusing  to  fight  in  a 
conscript  Red  army.  In  America  today  men  have  been  sent 
to  prison  for  ten  and  twenty  years  for  expressing  sharp  dis- 
sent at  our  present  social  and  political  order  and  if  many  of 
our  so-called  patriotic  organizations  had  had  their  way,  these 
men  would  have  been  hanged.  In  Soviet  countries  it  is  a 
serious  crime  for  a  man  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine;  in  America 
it  will  also  shortly  become  a  serious  crime  to  do  the  same 
thing.  In  Soviet  countries  there  is  in  fact  no  freedom  of  the 
press  and  no  pretense  that  there  is.  In  America  today  there 
is  in  fact  no  freedom  of  the  press  and  we  only  make  the 
matter  worse  by  pretending  that  there  is. 

The  whole  world,  says  Mr.  Stearns,  seems  to  be  di- 
vided into  hostile  parties,  each  threatening  the  use  of 
force  against  the  others.  All  the  old  processes  of  law 
and  adjudication  have  gone  by  the  board.  Fundamental 
human  rights  are  violently  denied  and  as  violently 
asserted.  A  labor  quarrel  now  means  the  instant  appeal 
by  both  sides  to  violence.  Here  in  America  we  deny 
political  rights  to  the  negro  and  he  retaliates  by  threats 
and  more  than  threats.  The  British  government  refuses 
to  nationalize  the  mines,  and  at  once  the  miners  retort 
with  the  menace  of  direct  action.  Everywhere  it  is  the 
same  thing,  in  matters  small  as  well  as  large.  We  are 
drifting  from  civilization  into  chaos  because  we  have 
renounced  cur  liberalism. 

We  have. become  standardized,  and  this  has  brought 
with  it  a  certain  fatal  docility  from  which  there  must 
be  reaction: 

It  is  related  of  Lord  NorthclifFe  that  when  he  was  visiting 
this  country  an  American  friend  asked  him  if  he  believed 
there  would  ever  be  a  revolution  here.  At  the  time  they 
were  in  a  downtown  office  building  of  New  York  during  the 
lunch  hour.  Lord  NorthclifFe  led  his  friend  to  the  window 
and  asked  him  to  look  at  the  crowd  below.  "Do  you  see  all 
those  people?"  he  said.  "Every  one  is  wearing  exactly  the 
same  hat.  Every  one  looks  the  same.  Every  one  is  the  same. 
There  will  be  no  revolution.'1 

It  is  a  standardization  that  has  been  carried  into 
every  department  of  life.  We  dress  alike,  act  alike, 
think  alike.  We  read  the  same  machine-made  opinions 
and  laugh  at  the  same  jokes.  The  American  mind  is  fed 
by  syndicates,  and  a  popular  writer  contributes  to  a 
dozen  great  newspapers.  Even  the  fashions  of  our  fur- 
niture and  our  decorations  go  in  cycles  and  sweep  com- 
pulsorily  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  How  easy  to  destroy 
liberalism  where  only  one  note  need  be  touched. 

Autocracy  finds  its  most  fertile  field  in  matters  of 
reform.  We  are  always  ready  for  coercive  campaigns, 
and  almost  any  self-constituted  "league''  or  "movement" 
can  acquire  powers  that  the  German  Emperor  would 
have  envied: 

This  peculiar  American  zeal  for  making  every  one  pure  of 
mind  and  body  has  been  the  impulse  back  of  many  queer 
faddisms  and  heresy  hunts  which  so  impress  a  foreign  ob- 
server. It  is  really  difficult  to  understand  the  peculiar  tempta- 
tions to  which  the  liberal  in  America  is  subjected,  if  this 
highly  developed  Puritan  "will  to  power"  is  not  kept  in  mind. 
There  is  excuse  for  the  analyst  of  the  American  reform 
movement  who  confuses  the  liberal  suggestions  in  that  move- 
ment with  the  many  idealistically  phrased  compulsions  of  what 
might  be  called  enforced  meliorism,  with  which  true  liberalism 
is  perpetually  at  war.  In  other  countries,  too,  there  are  the 
Wellsian  "for  Gawd  sakers"  who  think  the  road  to  Utopia  is 
paved  with  the  "Thou  shalt  not"  's  of  legislatures,  but  in  our 
morals,  a*  in  most  everything  else,  we  are  much  more  in- 
tolerant than  other  countries  and  consequently  our  reformers 
who  believe  in  meliorism  by  enactment  are  proportionately 
larger  in  numbers.  They  infect  us  all  to  a  certain  extent. 
As  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  shrewdly  pointed  out  even  so  tem- 
perate and  fine  a  character  as  Miss  Jane  Addams  when  con- 
fronted with  the  great  human  evil  of  prostitution  could  really 
think  of  no  better  remedy  than  to  call  for  a  policeman. 

The  pacifist  movement  against  the  war,  says  the  au- 
thor, was  a  very  real  one,  although  we  may  heartily  and 
even  disgustedly  dissent  from  his  opinion  that  the  pre- 
paredness agitation  had  some  kind  of  "upper  class" 
origin.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  American  par- 
ticipation took  by  surprise  a  large  number  of  people 
who  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  President  could 
and  would  avoid  that  calamity.  The  President  had 
preached  peace  and  not  war,  and  "even  when  he  had 
advocated  preparedness  he  had  adroitly  turned  this  ad- 
vocacy into  preparedness  for  defense  only,  had  preached 
it  as  a  condition  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
peace  which  we  cherished" : 

The  temper  of  the  country  was  pacific.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  whatever  the  local  and  temporary  conflicting  causes 
the  outstanding  reason  for  the  success  of  the  President  in  his 
reelection  because  he  was  identified  with  the  slocan,  "He  kept 
us  out  of  war."  Even  as  late  as  January  13,  1917,  the  New 
Republic  could  write — and  was  correct  in  its  interpretation — 
"the  man  who  thinks  conscription  can  be  applied  today  in 
America  hasn't  even  an  elementary  grasp  of  the  political  situa- 
tion." Taken  as  a  whole,  the  country  was  mentally  unpre- 
pared  for  the  war.     The   actual   declaration   came    as   some- 


thing of  a  shock.  As  good  a  description  as  I  know  of  that 
mood  is  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Duffus, 
the  first  week  of  the  war,  and  published  in  a  New  York  jour- 
nal : 

"The  news  of  war  was  received  in  California  in  a  perfectly 
conventional  manner.  That  is  to  say,  flags  broke  out  in  almost 
every  merchant's  window,  on  the  front  pages  of  the  noisier 
newspapers,  and  over  many  private  houses;  flag  vendors,  with 
button-hole  replicas  of  our  own  colors  and  those  of  our  new 
allies,  appeared  at  the  street  corners  ;  six  of  the  willful  sena- 
tors were  lynched,  happily  in  effigy,  in  a  Marin  County  town; 
the  newspaper  editorial  writers  hastened  to  express  their  un- 
wavering loyalty;  and  the  most  pacific  assumed  an  air  of  sad 
submission.  But  underneath  these  representative  symptoms 
California  was  dazed.  A  more  complete  mental  unprepared- 
ness  than  hers  for  what  had  happened  could  not  be  imagined 
The  man  in  the  street  had  naively  assumed  that  his  opinion 
about  going  to  war  would  make  itself  felt  in  Washington 
without  his  taking  the  trouble  to  turn  it  into  words,  and  the 
first  sensation  that  he  had  on  reading  the  news  on  April  3d 
was  that  this  part  of  the  country,  at  least,  had  received  some- 
thing that  it  did  not  order.  For  an  ordinary  Californian  going 
about  his  daily  work  and  not  taking  any  great  part  in  public 
affairs,  the  declaration  of  war  was  as  much  a  thing  imposed 
from  above  by  a  group  of  men  who  did  not  ask  his  consent 
as   it  could  have  been   in   pre-revolutionary   Russia." 

In  a  country  that  so  prides  itself  on  its  freedom  of 
thought  it  is  a  little  strange  to  find  ourselves  impeached 
for  undue  conformity.  But  Mr.  Stearns  does  just  this. 
He  says  we  are  so  standardized  that  liberalism  has  be- 
come impossible.  Minorities  are  barely  tolerated,  and 
any  one  who  thinks  differently  from  the  conventional 
mass  is  a  crank.  We  have  not  all  the  impetuosity,  says 
the  author,  of  Mr.  Bullitt,  who  could  resign  his  position 
at  the  peace  conference  and  safely  take  his  chances  on 
the  future: 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Bullitt's  name  gives  occasion  for  put- 
ting the  problem  in  specific  terms.  On  reading  his  remarkable 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
learning  of  Mr.  Lansing's  open  opposition  to  the  peace  treaty 
and  the  covenant  and  of  General  Bliss  and  Mr.  White's  im- 
plied opposition,  was  it  not  difficult  to  avoid  asking  oneself, 
"If  these  three  men  felt  as  strongly  opposed  as  this  to  the 
entire  methods  and  policy  of  the  President,  why  did  they  not 
resign  and  publicly  express  that  opposition  ?"  I  think  that  to 
the  average  man  it  would  seem  that  in  the  case  of  an  issue 
so  momentous  and  so  interwoven  with  the  future  peace  and 
happiness  of  millions  they  were  clearly  under  an  ethical  obli- 
gation to  do  just  that.  It  would  seem  that  they  had  consider- 
ably more  justification  for  such  action  than  had  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson  for  resigning  from  Lloyd  George's  government. 

The  standardization  of  the  public  mind  was  nowhere 
better  shown  than  in  the  readiness  with  which  the  public 
followed  the  President,  the  complacence  with  which  it 
received  impossible  ideals  and  impractical  theories: 

But  a  deeper  reason  remains  for  not  emphasizing  the  in- 
trinsic qualities  of  Mr.  Wilson's  formally  expressed  theories 
of  government  and  polity.  During  the  war  economists,  who, 
no  matter  how  personally  modest,  must  have  known  that  Mr. 
Wilson  was  beside  them  a  child  in  economics;  professors  of 
international  law  who  must  have  known  that  they  were  far 
better  acquainted  with  their  subject  than  the  President;  polit- 
ical theorists,  who  must  have  known  that  Mr.  Wilson's  dogmas 
were  incredibly  naive  ;  sociologists,  who  must  have  smiled  at 
the  President's  constant  identification  of  morality  with  ad- 
ministration— all  these  were  not  uncomfortable  in  their  active 
support  of  a  President  obviously  inferior  to  any  one  of  them 
in  their  respective  specialties.  The  President  was  to  them  a 
leader,  and  whatever  his  minor  mistakes  in  judgment  or  la- 
mentable ignorance  of  certain  details,  he  did  to  them  repre- 
sent the  hope  of  liberal  aspiration.  His  general  direction 
was  the  right  one  ;  taken  by  and  large,  most  of  his  utterances 
were  a  correct  expression  of  liberal  sentiments.  He  was  the 
only  idealist  among  statesmen  who,  for  the  most  part,  made 
little  profession  of  desiring  other  than  material  things.  He 
was  the  rock  of  moral  integrity  in  a  world  which  had  forgotten 
how  to  be  decent.  Consequently  they  trusted  him ;  he  alone 
could  lead  us  out  of  the  morass  of  selfishness  and  greed  and 
nationalistic  passion  into  which  the  cynical  diplomats  and 
statesmen  of  the  old  world  had   plunged  us. 

The  characteristics,  of  the  President,  says  Mr.  Stearns, 
are  symbolic,  and  because  they  are  symbolic  they  ex- 
plain the  weaknesses  of  American  liberalism,  the  waning 
of  the  power  of  independent  thought.  The  President 
has  the  "extraordinary  technic  of  apologizing  for 
his  own  weakness  by  preaching  the  virtues  of 
strength" : 

By  training  and  temperament  Woodrow  Wilson  is  an  aris- 
tocrat. His  upbringing  in  the  South,  his  position  at  Princeton, 
his  spontaneous  sympathy  and  feeling  of  kinship  with  upper- 
class  Englishmen,  especially  with  those  in  whom  the  class 
feeling  is-  very  strong,  all  attest  this  description.  (It  was 
Lord  Lansdowne  rather  than  Arthur  Henderson  who  made,  al 
a  time  when  the  President  did  not  like  to  be  reminded  of 
peace,  discussion  of  terms  respectable.)  Yet  what  do  we  find 
him  most  famous  for  in  his  public  life?  Of  course  for  his 
phrase,  "The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy."  This 
is  not  surprising  when  we  look  a  trifle  further.  On  his  first 
visit  to  Europe,  both  in  his  speech  at  Manchester,  England, 
and  at  Rome,  Italy,  the  President  made  the  assertion,  ob- 
viously ridiculous  as  a  political  proposition,  that  what  kept 
nations  together  was,  not  self-interest  or  mutual  interest,  but 
spontaneous  liking  and  friendship.  We  must  take  this  Dublic 
praise  of  the  inherent  virtues  of  friendship  together  with  the 
indubitable  fact  that  in  his  private  life  the  President  is  the 
loneliest  of  men  and  that  he  has  very  few  friends  himself.  Or 
again,  it  is  hardly  necessary  today  to  point  out  that  President 
Wilson  is  by  temperament  one  of  the  most  secretive  of  men  ; 
it  is  almost  painful  for  him  to  make  decisions-  except  when 
he  makes  them  alone  and  in  the  privacy  of  his  study.  Yet  it 
is  not  necessary  to  mock  him,  as  of  course  all  the  radicals 
are  merrily  doing  today,  with  the  first  of  his  fourteen  points. 
"open  covenants  of  peace  openly  arrived  at."  One  needs 
only  to  recall  how  again  and  again  the  President  preaches 
the  virtues  of  "taking  counsel,"  and  expressly  says  that  the 
only  lasting  and  important  decisions  of  policy  come  as  a 
result  of  frank  communion  of  many  men's  minds.  In  this 
respect,  clearly,  the  President's  practice  is  and  always  has 
been  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  what  he  has  publicly  preached. 
Once  more:  the  President  can  not  endure  criticism  of  any 
kind:  he  is  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  any  one  his 
intellectual  superior  who  does  not  entirely  agree  with  him 
as  the  make-up  of  his  cabinet  painfully  reveals.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  he  is  unfair  to  his  opponent;  he  is  almost  patho- 
logically unwilling  even  to  hear  him.  The  political  prisoners 
now  in  jail  as  a  consequence  of  the  operations  of  the  Espionage 
Act  bear  inglorious  witness  to  th<*  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Yet  from  none  other  than  Woodrow  Wilson's  lips  do  we  hear 
more  eloquent  professions  of  the  virtues  of  free  speech.     Mr. 


Amos  Pinchot  was  not  so  wide  of  the  mark  when  he  said  of 
the  President,  "He  puts  his  enemies  in  office  and  his  friends 
in  jail." 

This  "perverse  moralism  in  politics"  led  the  Presi- 
dent to  believe  that  he  had  not  only  the  whole  of  a 
standardized  people  behind  him,  but  that  he  could  be- 
come a  dictator  also  in  Europe.  He  referred  to  himself 
constantly  as  "interpreter"  and  "spokesman,"  giving  to 
himself  the  characteristics  in  which  he  was  lacking, 
seeing  that  he  had  already  been  repudiated: 

During  the  war  itself  this  tendency  to  follow  the  drift  of 
events  and  then  to  idealize  the  decision  was  illustrated  agait 
and  again.  It  was  coupled,  of  course,  with  certain  other  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  President  which  must  be  brieflv  mentioned 
— his  vanity,  his  stubbornness  (for  like  all  weak  men  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  stubborn),  his  way  of  suddenly  yielding  to  a  proposition 
after  he  had  repeatedly  stated  he  would  not  entertain  it  his 
perverse  loyalty  to  those  whom  he  had  appointed  to  office  (an 
outcropping  of  his  stubbornness  and  his  intellectual  inferiority 
complex),  but  chiefly  his  inveterate  ignorance  of  relevant  fact 
and  his  hatred  of  administrative  detail.  Perhaps  the  most 
evil  consequence  of  the  amiable  habit  of  enunciating  noble 
platitudes  is  that  it  soon  gets  one  into  the  habit  of  ignoring 
details.  In  the  President's  case  it  went  even  further;  by  the 
summer  of  1917  it  is  hardly  unfair  to  say  that  among  the 
liberal  and  intelligent  people  either  here  or  abroad  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  most  ill-informed  on  the  immediate  events  and 
issues  of  the  war.  This  ignorance  of  the  President  about 
what  was  actually  taking  place  would  astonish  the  average 
American  citizen,  if  he  were  made  aware  of  it.  It  is  a  myth, 
which  all  states  sedulously  cultivate,  that  "the  government" 
has  special  and  secret  sources  of  information  and  must  there- 
fore be  in  the  possession  of  more  facts  and  be  better  able  to 
judge  than  the  citizen  "outsider."  As  a  matter  of  fact  most 
foreign  offices  and  State  Departments  are  organizations  for 
suppressing  truth  and  for  concealing  disagreeable  facts  from 
high  administrative  officials.  The  activities  of  the  President 
were  not  directed  towards  obtaining  impartial  evidence,  but 
towards  the  creation  of  organizations  which  would  select  from 
the  mass  of  evidence  only  what  he  wanted  to  know,  organiza- 
tions which  would  shield  him  from  unpleasant  realities. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  it  has  left  the  spirit  of 
militarism  behind  it.  It  shows  itself  in  the  violent  and 
intolerant  solution  of  problems  previously  believed  to  be 
susceptible  of  peaceful  solution : 

The  four  years  of  war  have  hardened  people  to  the  method 
of  achieving  ends  by  force  and  threats  of  force.  The  violence 
hitherto  associated  with  international  imperialism  has  been 
incorporated  in  more  immediate  domestic  problems.  When 
the  union  officials  conducting  the  steel  strike  say  "We  will  tie 
up  the  entire  country  before  we  lose  the  strike,"  and  the  cor- 
poration official  retort  "We  will  shut  down  every  mill  and  stop 
the  entire  industry  before  we  yield,"  it  may  not  be  militarism 
in  shining  armor,  but  it  is  militarism  none  the  less. 

Mr.  Stearns  is  filled  with  forebodings  for  the  future 
when  he  sees  how  easily  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
can  be  beguiled,  how  instantly  they  obey  the  raised 
voice  and  the  beckoning  hand.  But  even  this  may  prove 
to  be  our  salvation  if  only  the  raised  hand  and  the 
beckoning  voice  be  the  right  ones : 

Ideas  today  can  spread  with  a  rapidity  never  known  before ; 
indeed,  the  struggle  of  those  in  control  by  censorship,  manipu- 
lation of  false  emotions,  flattery,  plain  lying,  subsidizing  of  the 
press  to  prevent  new  ideas  from  spreading  seems  pathetically 
mediaeval.  And  the  liberal  philosophy  of  life,  which  appeals  to  the 
fundamental  good  sense  and  impulse  of  fair  play  in  most  men, 
stands  as  good  a  chance  as  any  other  philosophy  of  becoming 
widespread  and  popular.  We  focus  too  much  of  our  attention 
upon  the  ostensible  rulers  of  men.  It  is  they  who  today  seem 
impervious  to  new  concepts:  great  masses  of  ordinary  men 
the  world  over  are  upset  and  disturbed;  the  old  world,  quite 
literally,  is  dying  in  them.  Whether  in  this  period  of  con- 
scious reconstruction  the  popular  winds  of  doctrine  can  be 
made  to  blow  steadily  towards  the  liberal  quarter,  I  do  not 
know.  Nor  does  any  one  else.  I  am  skeptical,  but  I  believe 
it  is  the  liberal's  first  duty  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  make  this 
come  true. 

There  is  much  in  this  volume  with  which  we  dis- 
agree. Much  that  is  even  repugnant.  But  liberalism  is 
not  so  extinct  as  Mr.  Stearns  seems  to  suppose  and  it 
demands  a  hearing  for  a  striking  piece  of  work. 

Lieeralism  in  America.  By  Harold  Stearns.  New 
York:  Boni  &  Liveright. 


Slave  traffic  along  the  Arab  coast  is  illegal  under  the 
terms  of  certain  conventions,  but  slavery,  nevertheless, 
is  said  still  to  exist  to  a  rather  considerable  extent.  A 
few  years  ago  members  of  the  American  Arabian  mis- 
sion at  Bahrein  rescued  a  whole  boatload  of  black  boys 
who  had  been  smuggled  up  from  Africa  in  a  "black- 
bird" dhow  for  sale  along  the  Oman  coast.  In  the  in- 
terior towns  slaves  are  used  mostly  as  personal  servants, 
bodyguards,  and  hostlers.  By  an  old  law  in  Arabia  a 
slave  is  freed  after  seven  years  of  service,  provided  he 
has  embraced  the  Moslem  religion,  and  it  is  said  that 
most  of  the  slaves  do  so.  There  is  no  prejudice  against 
marriage  with  blacks  in  Arabia,  especially  after  they  are 
freed.  This  intermarriage  has  scattered  a  black  popu- 
lation all  over  Arabia;  in  ports  like  Maskat  and  Aden 
mulattoes  and  mixed  breeds  are  so  common  that  the 
pure  Arab  strain  is  almost  a  rarity. 

More  than  twenty  mahoganylike  woods  are  now 
offered  as  true  mahogany,  not  to  mention  a  consider- 
able number  of  woods  cunningly  stained  to  imitate 
mahogany.  In  the  present  circumstances,  therefore, 
when  the  demand  for  mahogany  is  greater  than  the 
supply,  unusual  interest  attaches  to  such  wood-  as 
Cariania  or  Colombian  mahogany,  which  is  acknowl- 
edged not  to  be  mahogany,  but  which  is  so  similar  to 
it  in  color,  grain  effects,  and  working  qualities  as  to 
serve  for  the  rare  wood. 


A    coffee    berry    free    from    caffeine    grows    w  ilri    in 
Madagascar  forests  south  of  Fort  Dauphin 
is    usually   twelve    to    twenty    feet    high. 
leaves  than  those   of  the  ordinary   coftV' 
yellow  instead  of  a  red  berry. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ended  January  31,  1920,  was  $149,756,578.13; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $123,- 
821,061.17  ;  an  increase  of  $25,935,516.96. 
Clearings  for  the  month  of  January,  1920, 
were  $721,476,045.33  and  for  the  month  of 
January,  1919,  $573,444,586.86,  an  increase  of 
$148,027,458.47.  

There  was  a  heavy  drain  on  the  gold  re- 
serves of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San 
Francisco   during  the   past   week,   the   decline 
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amounting  to  over.  $18,000,000.     Bills  on  hand 
gained  by  over  $7,000,000. 


A  banker  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
methods  employed  in  advancing  money  rates 
to    shake   out   security   holders   says: 

"This  method  of  opening  the  call-money 
rate  at  8  per  cent.,  putting  it  up  to  10  per  cent, 
at  12  o'clock,  with  another  boost  to  12  per 
cent,  at  1  o'clock,  and  then  on  up  to  15  per 
cent,  or  18  per  cent,  before  the  close,  day  after 
day,  is  making  New  York  the  laughing  stock 
of  every  other  money  centre.  Why  should  a 
borrower  have  to  pay  15  per  cent,  for  money 
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when  his  competitor  in  business  obtained  it 
at  7  per  cent,  three  hours  before?  If  a  man 
paid  $40  for  a  suit  of  clothes  at  11:30  a.  m., 
and  the  merchant  charged  another  customer 
$80  for  the  same  kind  of  suit  at  2  p.  m..  the 
merchant  would  be  put  into  jail  for  profiteer- 
ing. 

"As  money  rates  advance,  the  faster  the 
rumor  monger  circulates  his  wares.  When 
money  was  advancing  yesterday,  the  blackest 
kind  of  rumors  were  put  out  in  Wall  Street, 
and  wired  to  every  prominent  centre  in  the 
country.  There  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
any  of  them. 

"Almost    every    branch    of    industry    in   the 
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country  is  flourishing;  but  confidence  will 
soon  be  undermined  if  foolish  money  rates 
continue  for  any  great  length  of  time  and  the 
rumor  mongers  permitted  to  flourish  their  fire- 
brands."— Wall  Street  Journal. 


One  more  attestation  of  the  degree  to  which 
prices  have  been  rising  is  found  by  the  Bos- 
ton News  Bureau  in  the  record  of  the  coun- 
try's bank  clearings.  The  clearing-houses 
now,  we  are  told,  perforin  nearly  $400  worth 
of  work  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  country,  as  against  $170  prior  to  1916. 
One  reason  for  this  growth,  as  several  finan- 
cial editors  have  noted,  is  the  greater  speed 
with  which  our  credit  machine  is  working. 
And  then  there  has  been  in  considerable  meas- 
ure, the  News  Bureau  reminds  us,  "an  aug- 
mentation of  the  volume  of  things  behind  the 
transactions  which  have  led  to  interchange  of 
bank  checks."  But  it  believes  that,  "in  per- 
haps even  greater  degree  the  expansion  can 
be  traced  to  price  depreciation";  for  instance, 
"the  cotton  that  went  begging  at  7  cents  in 
1914  commands  nearly  six  times  that  much 
today."  At  any  rate,  continues  this  au- 
thority : 

"From  all  causes — volume,  price,  and  ve- 
locity of  transfer — the  net  result  has  been  a 
striking  growth  lately  in  the  country's  bank 
clearings.  Prior  to  the  'war  boom*  of  1916 
the  yearly  average  had  run  somewhat  below 
$170'000,000,000.  The  total  for  1919,  with  a 
few  days  closely  estimated,  is  fully  two  and 
one-half  times  as  great,  in  dollars.  The  record 
runs : 

Per 
Capita. 
$416,439,000,000         $387.03 
332,350,688,090  313.39 


1919. 
1918 


1917 306.944,726,317  293.89 

1916 261,855,773,663  255.12 

1915 187.817,564,545  185.82 

1914 155,245,118,234  156.09 

1913 169,815,700,600  173.57 

1912 160,229,773,666  169.37 

1911 160,229,773,666  169.37 

1910 164,095,229,099  176.48 

1909 165,838,141,300  181.51 

1908.... 132,408.S49,130  147.53 

"Even  on  a  per  capita  basis  the  compari- 
son is  notable  as  indicating  to  slight  degree 
a  more  common  use  of  checks,  but  to  far 
greater  extent  the  influence  of  the  economic 
tendencies  already  cited.  The  clearing-houses 
now  perform  nearly  $400  of  work  for  each  of 
us,  as  against  about  $170  prior  to   1916. 

"Our  money  in  circulation — not  all  of  it 
actually  at  work  all  the  time — has  exhibited 
a  pronounced  expansion  in  the  last  few  years, 
but  the  dependence  on  bank  accounts  has  far 
outstripped  its  growth.  Using  again  the  per 
capita  yardstick,  it  becomes  evident  from  the 
following  comparison  that  the  volume  of  the 
latter  now  runs  about  7  to  1,  as  against  about 
4  to  1  in  the  earlier  years : 

Per  Capita  Dec.  31.         Clearings.  Money.  Pet. 

1919 $387.03  $56.05  14.3 

1918 313.39  55.76  17.S 

1917 293.89  48.76  16.6 

1916 255.12  43.00  16.9 

1915 185.82  38.48  20.7 

1914 156.09  35.50  22.7 

1913 173.57  35.11  20.2 

1912 180.79  34.72  19.2 

1911 169.37  34.47  20.1 

1910 176.48  34.25  19.0 

1209 181.51  34.71  19.1 

1908 147.53  34.92  23.7 

"Here  is  further  collateral  evidence  as  to 
the  influence  of  'inflation'  upon  the  money 
and  credit  situation  with  high  'prices'  for  bank- 
accommodation  and  a  new  scantiness  in  its 
supply."  

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America, 
Limited,  is  opening  a  branch  of  its  bank  in 
Barranquilla,  Republic  of  Colombia,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Gordon  Raymer,  who  for 
some  years  has  been  attached  to  the  head 
office  in  London,  England. 


J.  R.  Mason  &  Co.,  who  were  the  success- 
ful bidders  at  the  recent  sale  of  $260,000 
Tranquillity  Irrigation  District,  Fresno 
County,  5*4  per  cent,  bonds,  report  their 
bonds  oversubscribed  at   100  and  interest. 

The  Tranquillity  Irrigation  District,  one  oi 
the  richest  to  be  found  anywhere,  embraces 
10,750  acres  of  river  bottom  land  which  has 
all  been  under  cultivation  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  Irrigation  District  contains  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  best  land  in  the 
famous  James  Rancho.  More  than  half  oi 
the  land  is  today  set  out  to  alfalfa,  and  dairy, 
ing  is  the   chief  industry. 

This  land  is  assessed  at  an  average  of  $150 
per  acre,  whereas  the  indebtedness,  which 
will  be  retired  in  fixed  yearly  payments  out 
of  taxes  during  the  next  thirty-six  years, 
amounts  to  less  than  $26  per  acre  total. 

These  bonds  were  voted  and  sold  Mason 
&  Co.  to  enable  the  land-owners  to  purchase 
and  improve  the  privately  owned  canal  sys- 
tem which  heretofore  has  been  supplying 
water. 

The  law  under  which  the  bonds  were  voted 
provides  for  unlimited  ad  valorem  taxes 
against  all  and  in  the  district  sufficient  to 
meet  bond  interest  and  installments  of  prin- 
cipal as  they  fall  due.  The  State  Irrigation 
District  Bond  Commission,  after  a  thorough 
investigation  into  everything  pertaining  "to 
the  district,  has  certified  these  bonds  as  legal 
for  investment  by  savings  banks  and  eligible 
to  secure  public  deposits. 


Mason  &  Co.,  who  are  recognized  experts 
in  irrigation  district  affairs,  report  a  strong 
demand  for  the  desirable  Federal-income-tax- 
exempt  municipal  and  district  bonds  paying 
from  5  per  cent,  to  5J^  per  cent.,  which  thej 
specialize  in.  

Preferred  stocks  which  are  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  which  can  be 
sold  at  all  times  at  moment's  notice  are  cer- 
tainly a  desirable  class  of  investment.  The 
list  which  appears  below  includes  some  of 
the  real  gilt-edged  investments  in  industrial 
preferred  stocks.  Bankers  throughout  the 
United  States  are  ready  at  all  times  to  loan 
up  to  the  limit  on  these  stocks  in  any  kind 
of  a  money  market.  These  stocks  are  all 
seasoned  dividend  payers  backed  by  enormous 
equities,  high  book  value,  and  strong  cash 
position.  The  companies  are  all  financed  and 
their  treasuries  are  filled  with  war  profits: 
Company.  Rate. 

American   Can    7  pet. 

American  Linseed 7  pet. 

American  Locomotive 7  pet. 

American  Smelting  and  Refinery 7  pet. 

American  Woolen    7  pet. 

Baldwin  Locomotive 7  pet. 

Bethlehem 8  pet. 

Crucible  Steel 7  pet. 

Cuba  Cane 7  pet. 

Pressed  Steel  Car 7  pet. 

Railway  Steel  Springs 7  pet. 

Republic  Iron  and  Steel 7  pet. 

Sloss-Sheffield 7  pet. 

Studebaker 7  pet. 

International  Merc.  Marine 6  pet 

(Owes   cum.   dividends  of  $47  pei    share) 

V.  S.  Rubber 8  pet. 

U.  S.  Steel 7  pet. 

North    Carolina   Chemical 8  pet 

— W.  C.  Gregg,  manager  Palace  Hotel  branch 
of  McDonnell  &  Co. 


Reports  of  lower  prices  are  not  borne  out 
by  statistics  of  retail  food  prices  which  are 
carefully  collected  and  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Retail  prices  of  food  are 
secured  from  retail  dealers  through  monthly 
reports  of  actual  selling  prices  on  the  15th  of 
each  month,  and  are  on  identical  brands, 
grades,  and  qualities  of  goods.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  prices  of  commodities  be  obtained 
in  this  way  if  price  quotations  are  to  show  in- 
creases or  decreases  at  all  accurately.  Ac- 
cording to  the  figures  thus  compiled,  the  retail 
cost  of  twenty-two  articles  of  food  in  Decem- 
ber was  the  highest  ever  attained,  being  2.6 
per  cent,  higher  than  in  November,  5  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  December,  1918,  and  89  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  December,  1913.  This 
comparison  is  based  on  the  average  retail 
prices  of  the  following  articles,  weighted  ac- 
cording to  the  consumption  of  the  average 
family:  Sirloin  steak,  round  steak,  rib  roast 
chuck  roast,  plate  beef,  pork  chops,  bacon, 
ham,  lard,  hens,  flour,  cornineal.  eggs,  butter, 
milk,  bread,  potatoes,  sugar,  cheese,  rice,  cof- 
fee, and  tea. 

During  1919  monthly  retail  prices  of  food 
have  been  secured  for  forty-four  food  articles. 
During  the  month  from  November  15th  to  De- 
cember 15th  twenty-two  of  these  forty-four 
articles  increased  in  price  as  follows :  Cab- 
bage, 36  per  cent.;  onions,  17  per  cent.;  gran- 
ulated sugar,  16  per  cent.;  strictly  fresh  eggs, 
11  per  cent.;  cream  of  wheat  and  potatoes, 
10  per  cent,  each;  raisins,  5  per  cent.;  flour, 
4  per  cent. ;  butter  and  storage  eggs,  3  per 
cent,  each  ;  fresh  milk  and  canned  salmon,  2 
per  cent,  each ;  lamb,  evaporated  milk,  oleo- 
margarine, cheese,  macaroni,  rice,  canned  peas, 
and  bananas,  1  per  cent.  each.  Rib  roast  and 
chuck  roast  increased  less  than  five-tenths  of 
1  per  cent.  each.  The  twelve  articles  which 
decreased  in  price  were:  Pork  chops,  10  per 
cent. ;  lard  and  oranges,  4  per  cent,  each  ;  tea 
and  prunes,  3  per  cent,  each ;  sirloin  steak, 
round  steak,  bacon,  ham,  and  navy  beans,  1 
per  cent,  each  ;  and  hens  and  crisco,  less  than 
five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  Plate  beef,  nut  mar- 
garine, bread,  cornmeal,  rolled  oats,  cornflakes, 
baked  beans,  canned  corn,  canned  tomatoes, 
and  coffee  remained  the  same  in  price  as  in 
November. 

During  the  year  period  from  December, 
1918,  to  December,  1919,  nineteen  of  the 
twenty-nine  articles  for  which  prices  were  se- 
cured on  both  dates  increased  as  follows : 
Onions,  108  per  cent.;  prunes,  53  per  cent.; 
coffee,  51  per  cent.:  raisins,  48  per  cent.;  po- 
tatoes and  granulated  sugar,  34  per  cent,  each  ; 
rice,  27  per  cent. ;  canned  salmon,  16  per  cent. : 
flour,  15  per  cent.;  strictly  fresh  eggs,  11  per 
cent. ;  storage  eggs,  9  per  cent. ;  butter,  7  per 
cent.;  fresh  milk,  6  per  cent.;  bread,  4  per 
cent. ;  cornmeal  and  tea,  3  per  cent,  each ; 
hens  and  lard,  2  per  cent,  each,  and  cheese, 
1  per  cent.  The  ten  articles  which  decreased 
in  price  during  the  year  were:  Navy  beans, 
21  per  cent.;  plate  beef,  18  per  cent;  bacon, 
14  per  cent.;  chuck  roast,  11  per  cent.;  pork 
chops,  8  per  cent. ;  ham  and  round  steak,  6 
per  cent,  each  ;  rib  roast,  5  per  cent. :  sirloin 
steak,  3  per  cent.,  and  lamb.  2  per  cent. 

During  the  six-year  period  from  December, 
1913,  to  December,  1919,  six  of  the  twenty- 
four  articles  for  which  prices  were  secured  in 
December.  1913,  and  upon  which  this  compari- 
son can  be  based,  increased  100  per  cent,  and 
over.  Rice  increased  103  per  cent.;  cornmeal, 
113  per  cent.;  lard,  121  per  cent.;  potatoes, 
126  per  cent. ;  flour,  141  per  cent. ;  granulated 
sugar,    169   per   cent.     All  the   other   articles 
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increased  50  per  cent,  or  over  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tea,  which  increased  27  per  cent.,  and 
plate  beef,  which  increased  43  per  cent. 

Based  on  the  average  price  for  the  year 
1913  as  100,  the  retail  price  index  number  for 
the  twenty-two  articles  of  food  for  the  United 
States  was  192  for  November  and  197  for  De- 
cember, making,  as  stated  above,  an  increase 
of  2.6  per  cent,  in  the  month. 

As  compared  with  the  average  expenditure 
in  the  year  1913  the  following  cities  showed 


YOUR 

INVESTMENT 

BANKER 

Choose  your  Investment  Banker  with 
care.  Choose  with  the  same  care  as 
when  you  choose  your  Commercial 
Banker.  This  applies  to  you  whether 
you  invest  individually  or  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  institution.  You  have 
faith  in  your  bank  because  of  your  con- 
fidence in  its  stability,  in  its  progressive- 
ness  and  because  you  believe  implicitly 
in  the  sound  judgment  of  its  officials. 
Let  the  same  criterion  apply  in  choos- 
ing your  Investment  Banker.  We  offer 
you  our  services  in  helping  you  invest 
your  money  with  safety.  Before  pur- 
chasing, our  corps  of  expert  buyers  pass 
upon  the  details  of  each  issue,  both  as 
to  its  legality  and  as  to  the  security  be- 
hind it.  Our  own  money  is  invested  in 
these  securities  before  we  ask  you  to 
invest  yours.  Our  purchases  are  the 
results  of  our  experience  and  success. 
Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  attest 
to  our  ability  to  act  for  you  in  this 
capacity.  Derive  the  benefit  of  this  ex- 
perience and  success  by  making  us  your 
Investment  Banker.  Send  for  our  se- 
lected list  of  Municipal  Bonds. 

WM.  CHEADLE  BORCHERS 

BONDS  AND  INVESTMENTS 
Merchants  National  Bank  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Phone  Douglas  5965 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BUILDING 

Phone  Broadway    161 


an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  and  over:  Rich- 
mond and  Providence,  100  per  cent,  each ; 
Buffalo,  101  per  cent.;  Atlanta,  102  per  cent.; 
Milwaukee  and  Washington,  103  per  cent, 
each ;  St.  Louis,  104  per  cent. ;  Charleston, 
Memphis,  and  Minneapolis,  105  per  cent,  each; 
Detroit,  106  per  cent.;  Omaha,  108  per  cent.; 
Birmingham,    100  per  cent. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  own 
and  offer  a  limited  amount  of  Douglas 
County,  Washington,  Sy2  per  cent,  road  bonds, 


E.F.HUTTON&.CO. 

HOME  OFFICE,  61  BROADWAY 

BRANCHES: 

Woolworth  Building 

Plaza  Hotel 

NEW  YORK 


MEMBERS: 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Liverpool    Cotton    Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 


CALIFORNIA  OFFICES 

490   California  Street 

St.  Francis  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

12th  and  Franklin  Streets 

OAKLAND 

118  West  Fourth  Street 

Alexandria  Hotel 

LOS  ANGELES 

Hotel  Maryland 

PASADENA 


25    East    South    Temple    Street 
SALT  LAKE,  UTAH 


Through  Private  Wire 
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February  7,  1920. 
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ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Capita]  and  Surplus,  $3,000,000 

552  -  54  Mills  Building 

Phones  Sutter  5811 -2-3-4-5-6-7. 


in  denominations  of  $500  and  $200  and  exempt 
from  all  Federal  income  taxes. 

Douglas  County  is  in  the  central  part  of 
the  state  and  has  an  area  of  1,143,630  acres,  of 
which  1,000,000  are  tillable  and  the  remainder 
adapted  for  grazing,  etc.  Being  a  natural  agri- 
cultural country,  the  main  sources  of  revenue 
are  from  agricultural  enterprises.  The  wheat 
crop  alone  normally  yields  5,000,000  bushels. 
In  addition  to  the  grain,  fruit-growing,  stock- 
raising,  dairying,  etc.,  are  important  indus- 
tries. 

The  bonds  are  to  pay  for  road  improve- 
ments done  under  the  Donahue  Act  and  ap- 
proved as  a  general  obligation  of  Douglas 
County.  . 

Manufactures  exported  at  the  rate  of  $10,- 
000,000  per  day,  a  foreign  trade  of  $1,000,- 
000,000  a  month,  and  an  internal  commerce  of 
$85,000,000,000  for  the  year,  is  the  record  of 
the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1919, 
according  to  an  estimate  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York. 

Figures  thus  far  received,  covering  eleven  of 
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the  twelve  months  of  the  calendar  year,  justify, 
says  the  bank's  statement,  an  estimate  of 
$3,500,000,000  worth  of  manufactures  exported 
in  1919,  against  only  $1,000,000,000  in  the 
opening  year  of  the  war.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  calendar  year  1919  repre- 
sents a  period  of  peace,  in  which  the  world 
was  making  no  demands  for  war  materials 
upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 
Hence  this  tremendous  increase  in  our  ex- 
ports in  1919,  as  compared  with  1914,  can  not 
be  considered  as  resulting  from  war  demands, 
as  was  the  case  in  1918  and  1917.  It  is  in  fact 
merely  a  plain,  simple  growth  in  the  value  of 
ordinary  manufactures  exported —  nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  Of  the  group  "manufac- 
tures for  further  use  in  manufacturing"  the 
total  for  1919  will  approximate  $1,000,000,000 
as  against  one-third  of  a  billion  in  1914,  while 
"manufactures  ready  for  use"  will  approxi- 
mate $2,500,000,000  as  against  two-thirds  of 
a  billion  in  1914.  In  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures of  all  kinds  the  total  exports  of  1919 
will     approximate     $1,000,000,000     as     against 
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$200,000,000  in  1914;  cotton  manufactures  of 
all  kinds  $275,000,000  as  against  $50,000,000 
in  1914,  and  leather  and  manufactures  thereof 
$275,000,000  as  against  $68,000,000  in  1914. 

Another  evidence  that  the  chief  growth  in 
exports  occurs  in  manufactures  appears  in  the 
fact  that  the  largest  growth  occurs  in  the 
movements  to  non-manufacturing  sections  of 
the  world.  South  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Oceania  rely  chiefly  upon  Europe  and  the 
United  States  for  their  manufactures,  and,  in 
fact,  manufactures  have  for  many  years 
formed  approximately  80  per  cent,  of  our  sales 
to  them,  and  when  it  appears  that  our  1919 
exports  to  South  America  will  total  $450,- 
000,000  as  against  less  than  $100,000,000  in 
1914;  to  Africa  $90,000,000  as  against  $25,- 
000,000  in  1914;  and  to  Asia  and  Oceania 
about  $875,000,000  as  against  $175,000,000  in 
1914,  it  is  evident  that  the  growth  in  our  ex- 
ports of  manufactures  is  worldwide  and  in- 
cludes practically  every  class  of  material  de- 
manded by  the  non-manufacturing  world. 

As  to  the  growth  in  our  imports,  says  the 
bank's  statement,  it  is  equally  surprising. 
They  will  apparently  total  nearly  or  quite 
$4,000,000,000  as  against  $3,031,000,000  last 
year  and  $1,789,000,000  in  1914.  This  in- 
crease occurs  chiefly  in  crude  manufacturing 
material,  of  which  the  total  for  the  twelve 
months  will  aggregate  $1,650,000,000  as 
against  $598,000,000  in   1914. 


World  paper  currency  has  increased  600 
per  cent,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
while  the  gold  reserve  behind  it  has  increased 
but  40  per  cent.  The  face  value  of  the  paper 
currency  of  thirty  principal  countries  of  the 
world  aggregated  $7,250,000,000  in  1914,  $40,- 
000,000,000  at  the  date  of  the  armistice,  and 
$50,000,000,000  in  December,  1919,  these 
figures  being  exclusive  of  the  $34,000,000,000 
of  paper  issued  by  the  Bolshevik  government. 
Meantime  the  bank  deposits  and  consequent 
use  of  checks  as  a  circulating  medium  have 
correspondingly  increased  and  the  world  na- 
tional debts  have  grown  from  $40,000,000,000 
in  1914  to  $260,000,000,000  in  1919. 

This  is  a  summarization  of  a  study  of  world 
currency  and  indebtedness  appearing  in  the 
January  number  of  The  Americas,  issued  by 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  It 
shows  in  detail  the  note  circulation  and  gold 
reserve  in  each  of  the  thirty  principal  coun- 
tries  of   the   world   in   July,    1914,    November. 

1918,  and  December,  1919,  utilizing  the  official 
figures  of  the  state  banks  of  the  European 
countries,  and  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
figures  supplied  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
all  figures  of  foreign  currency  being  trans- 
formed into  United  States  dollars  as  at  the 
pre-war  face  value  of  the  respective  currencies. 

The  four  Central  Powers — Germany,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Turkey,  and  Bulgaria — show  an 
advance  in  note  circulation  from  $1,200,000,- 
000  in  1914  to  $12,300,000,000  at  the  close  of 
the    war,    and    $18,770,000,000    in    December, 

1919,  the  gold  reserve  falling  from  $600,000,- 
000  in  1914  to  $327,000,000  in  1919,  the  ratio 
of  gold  to  notes  declining  from  49.7  per  cent, 
in  1914  to  5.5  per  cent,  in  November^  1918. 
and  1.7  per  cent,  in  December,  1919.  The 
Allied  group  of  eighteen  countries  (including 
Russia  up  to  October,  1917))  shows  notes  ag- 
gregating $4,900,000,000  in  1914,  $25,000,000,- 
000  in  November,  1918,  and  $30,000,000,000  in 
December,  1919,  their  gold  reserve  $3,763,- 
000,000  in  1914  and  $5,070,000,000  in  1919, 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  notes  declining  from  76.6 
per  cent,  in  1914  to  20.9  per  cent,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  and  17.1  per  cent,  in  December, 
1919.  The  eight  principal  neutrals  named  ag- 
gregated $1,166,000,000  of  notes  in  1914,  and 
$2,420,000,000  in  1919,  their  gold  reserve  in- 
creasing from  $516,000,000  to  $1,450,000,000, 
and  their  ratio  of  gold  to  notes  advancing 
from  44.3  per  cent,  in  1914  to  59.9  per  cent,  in 
1919. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  the  figures 
supplied  by  the  Treasury  Department  show 
note  circulation  at  $1,056,000,000  in  June, 
1914,  $3,643,000,000  in  November,  1918,  and 
$4,051,000,000  in  December,  1919,  the  gold  re- 
serve $1,023,000,000  in  1914,  and  $2,107,000,- 
000  in  1919,  and  the  ratio  of  gold  to  notes 
99.6  per  cent,  in  1914,  63.2  per  cent,  in  No- 
vember, 1918,  and  52.3  per  cent,  in  December, 
1919,  these  figures  of  notes  being  exclusive 
of  the  gold  and  silver  certificates  which  are 
considered  as  "warehouse  receipts"  for  an 
equivalent  amount  of  metal  deposited  with  the 
United  States  Treasury. 


John  J.  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Trust  and  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  says : 
"Easterners  are  apparently  engaged  in  the 
lucrative  business  of  shaking  stocks  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  public  and  locking  them  in  their 
own  strongboxes.  There  is  no  reason  why 
money  should  go  to  15  per  cent,  and  18  per 
cent,  at  this  time.  Chicago  banks  do  not  get 
these  unusual  figures  for  money  they  loan  in 
Wall  Street.  Renewal  rate  yesterday,  for  ex- 
ample, was  8  per  cent.,  but  when  requirements 
had  been  fulfilled,  call  money  moved  up  to 
18  per  cent.  Such  performance  can  be  for  no 
other  purpose  than  frightening  people  into 
selling  their  stocks." — Wall  Street  Journal. 


issues  of  the  magazine  yet  published.  The 
front  cover  is  an  artistic  picture  in  colors  of 
Oakland  as  seen  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Mer- 
ritt.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated  throughout, 
and  among  the  pictures  shown  is  the  Carmel 
Mission,  founded  in  1770,  Monterey  County, 
California,  and  a  picture  and  history  of  the 
Bank  of  St.  George,  Genoa,  the  oldest  bank 
in  the  world.  It  was  built  in  1260  by  order  of 
Guglielmo  Boccanegra,  captain  of  the  Republic 
of  Genoa,  and  after  serving  as  his  residence 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  celebrated  com- 
pany and  bank  of  St.  George,  established  dur- 
ing the  Crusades  by  the  prosperous  bankers 
and  rich  citizens  of  Genoa  combining  their  re- 
sources.   

The  foreign  commerce  of  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors  aggregated  nearly  or  quite 
$5,000,000,000  in  1919,  against  slightly  less 
than  $3,000,000,000  in  1913.  Their  aggregate 
population  is  nearly  100,000,000,  and  the  area 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  8,287,000 
square  miles. 

Latin  American  trade  during  and  since  the 
war  period  has  shown  greater  fluctuations, 
says  a  statement  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  than  that  of  most  other  parts  of 
the  neutral  world.  Prior  to  the  war  the  chief 
exports  of  the  twenty  countries  so  designated 
were  coffee,  cocoa,  fruits,  india-rubber,  tin, 
copper,  nitrates,  wheat,  meats,  wool,  and  sugar. 
The  war  cut  off  much  of  the  European  mar- 
kets for  the  coffee  and  cocoa  and  fruits  and 
rubber  and  tin,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  in- 
creased European  as  well  as  American  de- 
mands for  the  other  products,  meats,  wool, 
sugar,  copper,  and  nitrates.  As  a  consequence 
the  grand  total  of  exports  of  Latin  America 
made  but  very  slow  growth  during  the  first 
half  of  the  war  period,  and  the  imports  during 
that  period  actually  declined.  The  total  ex- 
ports of  the  twenty  countries  classed  as  Latin 
America  were  in  1913,  $1,503,000,000;  in  1914, 
$1,552,000,000;  in  1915,  $1,671,000,000;  and 
in  1917,  $1,838,000,000.  Then  in  1918,  when 
the  ability  of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Southern 
Brazil,  and  Chile  to  supply  meats,  wool,  and 
nitrates  became  fully  recognized,  the  exports 
jumped  to  $2,378,000,000,  and  in  the  first  year 
of  peace,  1919,  the  continued  demand  for 
meats  and  wool,  coupled  with  the  great  ad- 
vance in  prices  of  coffee  and  sugar  and  cocoa, 
brought  the  grand  total  of  Latin  American  ex- 
ports up  to  nearly  or  quite  $3,000,000,000,  as 
against  $1,500,000,000  in  the  year  preceding 
the  war. 

Thus,  says  the  bank's  statement,  the  exports 
of  Latin  America  in  the  first  year  following 
the  war,  1919-,  are  about  double,  in  stated 
value,  those  of  the  year  immediately  preced- 
ing the  war,  1913,  or  in  other  words  will 
apparently  aggregate  about  $3,000,000,000  in 
the  calendar  year  1919,  against  $1,500,000,000 
in  the  calendar  year  1913. 

Imports  have  shown  a  similar  fluctuation,  a 
decline  in  the  opening  years  of  the  war,  a 
slow  recovery  in  the  second  half  of  the  war, 
and  a  sharp  advance  in  the  first  year  of 
peace,  1919.  The  total  imports  of  the  twenty 
countries  were  $1,403,000,000  in  1913,  then 
dropping  to  $978,000,000  in  1914  and  $867,- 
000,000  in  1915,  advancing  to  $1,510,000,000 
in  1918,  with  a  probability  that  the  1919  totals 
when  received  will  show  nearly  or  quite 
$2,000,000,000,  this  sharp  increase  in  1919 
being  due  to  the  increased  purchasing  power 
resulting  from  the  high  prices  and  popular  de- 
mand for  the  coffee  of  Brazil,  the  sugar  of 
Cuba,  the  cocoa  of  Ecuador,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  Brazil,  and  the  wool  and  meats  of  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  and  Chile. 

The  grand  total  of  international  trade  ot 
the  twenty  Latin  American  republics,  says  the 
bank's  statement,  thus  advanced  from  about 
$3,000,000,000  in  1913  to  nearly  or  quite 
$5,000,000,000  in  1919,  the  exports  showing  an 
increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  stated 
value,  and  the  imports  an  increase  of  about 
50  per  cent. ;  though  it  is  proper  to  add  that 
these  increases  in  the  grand  total  of  values 
are  due  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  the 
higher  prices  in   1919. 


The  January  number  of  Bankilaly  Life  is 
one    of    the    most    interesting    and    attractive 


Return  of  the  Blue  Shirt. 

The  blue  shirt  was  once  upon  a  time  the 
familiar  garb  of  the  wage-earner,  the  white 
shirt  the  conventional  garment  of  the  office- 
holder and  the  salaried  man  in  industrial  life. 
The  time  is  coming,  and  presently  will  have 
arrived,  when  the  salaried  classes,  including 
governors,  will  have  to  wear  blue  shirts  or 
none.  Any  white  shirt  sold  with  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  shoe  guarantee,  "warranted  not  to 
rip,  tear,  or  run  down  at  the  heel,"  is,  nowa- 
days, a  luxury  about  which  a  governor,  a  col- 
lege professor,  a  professional  man,  a  clerk, 
must  think  twice  before  buying.  Both  times 
he  thinks  that  when  the  present  supply  conies 
to  an  end  he  will  be  embarrassed,  financially 
and   otherwise. 

Inasmuch  as  the  "biled"  shirt  is  getting  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  classes  which  once  af- 
fected its  distinctive  elegance,  it  may  be  well 
that  by  adopting  a  style  of  dress  which  has, 
historically,  won  sympathy,  they  may  rehabili- 
tate themselves.  When  the  35-cent  collars  and 
the  white  shirts  are  worn  by  none  but  wage- 
earners  and  profiteering  proprietors;  when  the 
bank  clerks,  the  educators,  the  salesmen  in 
shops,    the    office-holding    class,    salaried    folk 
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generally,  shall  have  been  forced  into  the  blue 
shirt  because  it  is  more  economical,  not  only 
in  cost  price,  but  also  in  maintenance,  perhaps 
a  wave  of  sympathy  for  the  wearers  of  the 
blue  shirt  will  sweep  through  the  land.  Pos- 
sibly it  will  be  said,  upon  the  political  stump 
and  elsewhere,  that  the  honest  college  pro- 
fessor in  his  blue  shirt  and  overalls,  with  his 
dinner-pail  upon  his  arm  ;  the  honest  physician 
in  wholesome  blue;  the  surgeon  with  his  blua 
shirt  sleeves  rolled  up;  the  governor  with  the 
bright  blue  patches  upon  the  faded  blue  el- 
bows of  his  proclaiming  garment,  ought  to 
make  "living  salaries"  and  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged to  aspire  to  the  possession  of  at 
least  enough  biled  shirts  for  Sunday  wear. — ■ 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


The  editor  of  the  Bano  (Africa)  Daily 
News  does  not  have  trouble  over  such  mat- 
ters as  circulation  or  the  high  cost  of  paper. 
When  he  gets  a  piece  of  news  he  smooths  off 
some  slabs  of  wood,  writes  up  the  story  in  his 
best  editorial  style,  and  then  gives  the  slabs 
to  his  office  boy,  who  runs  off  with  them  and 
hangs  them  in  conspicuous  places  so  that  he 
who  runs  may  read. 


It  is  said  that  the  name  horse  chestnut 
was  derived  from  the  fact  that  when  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  fall  there  is  a  scar  left  on  the 
twig  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  that  bears 
marks  resembling  the  nails  of  a  shoe. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Worldlings. 

There  are  very  few  modern  novelists  who 
can  face  the  test  of  a  reissue,  but  Mr. 
Leonard  Merrick  is  among  them.  The  new 
complete  edition  of  his  stories  finds  a  ready 
market  volume  by  volume,  and  it  is  those 
who  have  already  read  him  who  now  want  to 
read  him  again. 

The  latest  of  his  reissued  novels  is  "The 
Worldlings."  It  is  the  story  of  a  crime,  but  it 
is  not  so  much  the  crime  that  interests  us  as 
the  temptations  that  led  to  it  and  the  peni- 
tence that  followed  it. 

The  story  opens  in  the  Kimberley  diamond 
fields.  Maurice  Blake,  after  years  of  bad 
luck,  is  eking  out  a  miserable  existence  as  an 
overseer.  He  is  a  good  man,  somewhat  color- 
less, and  with  honorable  traditions  and  tenden- 
cies. His  only  friend  is  an  Englishman  living 
with  a  woman  supposed  to  be  his  wife,  and 
who  figures  henceforth  in  the  story  as  Rosa 
Fleming.  The  Englishman  dies  and  Blake 
then  learns  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
baronet,  banished  for  some  unspecified  cause, 
but  who  had  just  become  reconciled  to  his 
father  and  was  about  to  return  to  England. 
Rosa  suggests  to  Blake  that  he  personate  the 
dead  man,  going  with  her  to  England,  and 
sharing  with  her  the  proceeds  of  the  fraud. 
Blake  succumbs  to  the  temptation,  and  the 
initial  stages  of  the  plot  are  accomplished 
with  seductive  ease.  And  here  we  are  in- 
clined to  wonder  that  any  man  should  fail  to 
foresee  the  complications  that  must  inevitably 
follow  such  a  partnership  with  a  such  a 
woman. 

Blake  has  not  wholly  lost  his  conscience. 
The  aged  baronet  is  anxious  that  he  should 
marry  and  perpetuate  the  name,  but  Blake  is 
unwilling  to  extend  his  fraud  to  a  young  and 
innocent  woman.  But  again  he  succumbs, 
and  this  time  more  pardonably,  seeing  that  he 
has  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
girl.  She  is  not  in  love  with  him,  but  she 
marries  him  under  the  usual  social  conditions 
and  then  proceeds  to  complicate  the  situation 
by  falling  in  love  with  her  husband.  But 
already  the  clouds  are  gathering  around 
Blake.  Rosa  is  becoming  restive.  She  wanted 
to  mam-  Blake  herself,  and  when  she  is  dis- 
appointed in  this  respect  she  demands  that 
Blake  introduce  her  to  his  social  set,  so  that 
her  other  matrimonial  ventures  may  be  aided. 
She  becomes  decidedly  "ugly,"  and  we  need 
no  warning  of  what  an  enraged  woman  with 
an  ungovernable  tongue  is  likely  to  do.  Rosa 
"gives  the  show  away,"  as  she  was  certain  to 
do,  and  then  Mr.  Merrick  shows  his  skill  in 
handling  the  various  details  of  the  crash.  We 
may  sometimes  disagree  with  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  feminine  mind  and  of  its  tenden- 
cies, but  then  disagreement  on  such  points  is 
certain. 

Mr.  Merrick  paints  on  a  broad  canvas.  Evi- 
dently he  knows  all  about  South  Africa,  and 
he  is  equally  at  home  with  London  society. 
Every  character  shows  his  penetrating  power 
to  look  into  human  nature.  He  is  not  afraid 
to  give  us  a  hero  who  can  commit  a  crime 
of  the  first  magnitude  and  yet  preserve  in  all 
other  respects  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman. 
But  perhaps  the  greatest  of  Mr.  Merrick's  vir- 
tues is  the  perfect  balance  of  his  narrative, 
the  absence  of  a  single  misplaced  emphasis. . 

The  Worldlings.  Bv  Leonard  Merrick.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Billy  Vanilla. 

Parents,  teachers,  and  librarians  are  ever 
on  the  lookout  for  good  children's  books.  In 
"Billy  Vanilla."  by  Sol  N.  Sheridan,  we  have 
just  the  book  to  satisfy  all.  One  that  parents 
will  delight  in  reading  to  their  children  ;  one 
that  teachers  will  not  be  bored  to  read  aloud; 
one  that  librarians  will  feel  that  they  can 
recommend  heartily  and  that  will  stand  dupli- 
cation. 

The  characters  of  the  story  are  Billy 
Vanilla,  whose  real  name  was  William  Mc- 
Millan and  who  lived  in  the  snow  country : 
the  Shaggy  Boy.  who  was  Billy's  playmate  and 
protector;  the  Boy  a  Thousand  Years  Old, 
really  about  twelve,  whose  superior  knowledge 
made  him  a  leader;  Little  Silverlocks,  just  a 
little  girl  to  Kive  spice  to  the  story  :  the  Little 
Old  Lady,  who  was  not  so  very  old  ;  the  Man 
with  the  Red  Whiskers,  so  good  and  kind; 
and  Carlo,  the  understanding  companion  and 
pet.  All  these  people,  with  Billy  Vanilla's 
father  and  mother,  are  concerned  with  the 
little  hero's  adventure.  There  is  a  tiny  thread 
of  romance  which  ends  in  a  wedding  party. 

The  author's  keen  sympathy  and  knowledge 
of  boy  life,  combined  with  a  humorous  style, 
are  the  means  by  which  he  holds  both  young 
and  old.  The  illustrations,  six  in  nu.nher,  are 
most  happy  in  their  delineation  of  child  life. 
It  is  not  hard  to  predict  that  "Billy  Vanilla" 
will  become  a  household  classic  and  that  others 
by   the   same   author  will   be   eagerly   awaited. 

P>iL!*-  Vanilla.  By  Sol  N.  Sheridan.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 


Mermaid. 

M   -maid  is  a  little  girl  saved  from  a  wreck 

ill     coast  guard  of  Long  Island.     Knowing 

.    of    her    origin,    they    adopt    her.      The 

tain  of  the  coast  guard  becom.es  her  father 

1  the  members  of  the  crew  are  her  uncles. 


Of  course  we  know  at  once  that  we  shall  have 
to  find  out  who   Mermaid  is. 

The  story  includes — one  might  almost  say  it 
consists  of — a  charming  and  convincing  pic- 
ture of  a  Long  Island  village.  The  only  in- 
truder is  an  old  sea  captain  with  Dundreary 
whiskers  and  whose  behavior  is  so  eccentric 
and  overbearing  that  we  are  sure  he  must  be 
a  villain.  He  certainly  is.  Moreover,  he 
knows  all  about  little  Mermaid.  Then  the 
story  becomes  a  little  involved,  and  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  that  the  ending  is  quite  so 
happy  as  the  author  probably  intended  it  to  be. 

Mermaid.  By  Grant  Overton.  New  York: 
Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 


Collector's  Luck. 

It  is  only  the  collector  who  knows  the  joy 
of  the  persistent  search  for  the  ancient,  the 
quaint,  and  the  beautiful  in  furniture,  glass- 
ware, and  the  household  things  of  other  days. 
His  hopes,  his  triumphs,  and  his  disappoint- 
ments are  distinctive,  and  there  are  few  to 
deny  that  they  are  keen. 

In  this  delightful  volume  by  Alice  Van  Leer 
Carrick  she  gives  us  some  "pleasant  and  profit- 
able discourses  descriptive  of  the  household 
furniture  and  ornaments  of  olden  time." 
There  could  be  no  better  description  of  her 
book.  It  is  both  pleasant  and  profitable,  the 
reveling  of  a  fine  mind  in  fine  things  and  in 
the  search  for  them.  Moreover,  there  are  il- 
lustrations upon  nearly  every  page,  illus- 
trations of  furniture,  glassware,  metal  work, 
blankets,  coverlets,  and  kitchen  utensils.  The 
author  is  a  born  collector  and  she  is  also  so 
good  a  writer  that  she  gives  a  contagion  to  her 
enthusiasm. 

Collector's  Luck.  By  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 
Boston:    Atlantic  Monthly   Press. 


Man  or  the  State? 
In  the  flood  of  mingled  quackery  and  igno- 
rance now  being  offered  to  us  in  the  name  of 
sociological  reform  it  is  well  occasionally  to 
seek  the  refuge  of  the  older  writers  whose 
eyes  were  unblinded  by  the  conflicts  of  today. 
Mr.  Waldo  R.  Browne  has  thus  done  us  a 
service  by  collecting  into  one  volume  the  fol- 
lowing essays:  "The  State,  Its  Historic  Role." 
by  P.  Kropotkin ;  "Inquiry  into  the  Influence 
Exercised  by  Government,"  by  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle;  "Politics,"  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson; 
"On  the  Duty  of  Civil  Disobedience,"  by 
Henry  David  Thoreau ;  "The  Right  to  Ignore 
the  State,"  by  Herbert  Spencer ;  "Appeal  to 
Social  Reformers,"  by  Leo  Tolstoy;  and  "The 
Soul  of  Man  Under  Socialism,"  by  Oscar 
Wilde.  With  much  herein  contained  we  shall 
certainly  disagree,  but  at  least  we  shall  find 
the  best  possible  presentation  of  what  we  may 
hold  to  be  heresies. 

Man    or  the    State?      Compiled    and    edited    bv 
Waldo  R.  Browne.     New  York:  E.  W.  Huebsch;  $1. 


Two  Spanish  Stories, 

Eduardo  is  well  known  as  a  novelist  and 
dramatist  in  his  own  country,  having  about 
forty  works  to  his  credit.  If  these  two  stories 
are  typical  we  should  like  to  have  more 
sparks  from  the  same  forge. 

Xhe  first  is  "Their  Son."  It  is  a  story  of 
heredity.  The  father,  amazed  at  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  son,  discovers  when  too  late  that 
his  wife  had  been  debauched  by  his  friend, 
and  that  the  criminality  of  the  youth  is  in- 
herited from  the  betrayer.  We  may  doubt  if 
this  is  good  science,  but  at  least  it  makes  a 
good  story,  and  one  full  of  sinewy  energy. 

The  second  story,  "The  Necklace,"  tells  us 
how  a  young  student  was  urged  into  crime  as 
a  result  of  his  infatuation  for  a  worthless 
woman.  Those  who  want  a  relief  from  the 
mushy  short  stories  of  the  home  market  will 
find  it  here. 

Their  Sox.  By  Eduardo  Zamacois.  Trans- 
lated by  George  Allan  England.  New  York:  Boni 
&   Liveright. 

Blue  Bonnet. 

The  Blue  Bonnet  Series  of  stories  for  girls 
is  so  well  known  that  it  is  sufficient  to  record 
the  arrival  of  a  new  volume  that  seems  to 
have  all  the  excellence  of  its  predecessors  and 
which  gives  the  reader  an  interesting  and  vivid 
account  of  the  heroine's  war  activities.  These 
books  may  be  warmly  recommended  to  the 
audience  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Blue  Bonnet  of  the  Seven  Stars.  By  Lela 
Horn  Richards.  Boston:  The  Page  Company; 
$1.50. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  Woman  of  Forty,"  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Lowry 
(Forbes  &  Co.;  $1.25),  is  described  as  an  "ad- 
dition to  the  world-famous  sex  hygiene  series 
of  books  by  Dr.  Lowry."  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  book  is  written  with  sympathy  and 
delicacy. 

"Business  Inspirations,"  by  Christian  D. 
Larson  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company),  is 
among  the  "Books  of  Power  and  Progress." 
whatever  they  may  be.  One  wonders  who 
reads  these  expositions  of  what  one  may  call 
the  piety  of  avarice. 

What  may  be  called  the  metric  controversy 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  publication  of  "The 
Metric  Fallacy,"  by  the  Frederick  A.  Halsey, 
commissioner  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Weights  and  Measures  and  published  in  New 
York  by  that  institute.     It  is  described  as  "an 


investigation  of  the  claims  made  for  the 
metric  system,  and  especially  of  the  claim  that 
its  adoption  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
export  trade." 

Brentano's  have  published  a  "French-Eng- 
lish Practical  Phrase  Book"  for  English- 
speaking  tourists  by  Eugene  F.  Maloubier.  It 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  those  about  to  visit 
France,  and  with  special  reference  to  mat- 
ters of  current  interest.     Price,  $1.25. 

"Voices  from  the  Void,"  by  Hester  Travers 
Smith  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2),  is  described 
as  "six  years'  experience  in  automatic  com- 
munications." Sir  William  Barrett  writes  an 
introduction,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  com- 
munications are  interesting,  unconvincing,  and 
a  little  repulsive. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  published  a 
new  edition  of  "Modern  Auction  in  Ten  Les- 
sons," by  Grace  G.  Montgomery  ($1.25).  The 
author  explains  that  there  have  been  very  few 
changes  in  the  game  since  the  first  issue  of 
her  book,  but  such  as  they  are  they  have  been 
interpolated  throughout  the  different  chapters. 

Edouard  Panchard  is  a  great  chef  and  the 
director  of  many  hotels.  He  shares  with  the 
public  his  knowledge  of  cookery  in  his  little 
book,  "Meats,  Poultry  and  Game,"  just  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  ($3).  He  tells  us 
how  to  buy,  cook,  and  carve,  and  he  gives  us 
a  collection  of  recipes.  What  more  can  one 
want  except  the  price  and  an  appetite  ? 

"Light  on  the  Future"  is  described  as  "ex- 
tracts from  the  notebook  of  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  Dublin."  It 
consists  of  supposed  interviews  with  the  spirits 
of  the  dead.  We  can  but  hope  that  the  dead 
are  not  actually  in  the  pitiable  condition  of 
mentality  here  indicated.  If  so,  we  know  just 
where  the  sting  of  death  is  to  be  found.  The 
book  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Price,   $1.75. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Mrs.  Jane  D.  Abbott  of  Buffalo,  author  of 
"Larkspur"  and  "Keineth"  (Lippincott's),  was 
a  representative  from  the  Buffalo  Council  who 
attended  the  national  convention  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America,  held  in  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford,   Philadelphia,   recently. 

Very  timely  and  very  interesting  is  a  little 
book  just  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
"The  Stolen  Lands,"  a  careful  study  presented 
in  very  readable  style  by  Marie  Harrison  of 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  question. 

Lady  Butcher  in  her  "Memories  of  George 
Meredith,"  recently  published  by  the  Scrib- 
ners,  gives  the  world  not  a  little  new  in- 
formation about  the  novelist  which  is  both 
significant  and  extremely  entertaining.  Here 
is  one  of  the  passages  she  quotes  from  her 
diary  which  shows  his  amazing  power  to 
paint  with  words;  "Mr.  Meredith  went  with 
father  and  me  to  see  Irving  and  Mrs.  Crowe 
(nee  Bateman)  in  'Macbeth."  During  supper 
he  explained  the  acting  of  the  sleep-walking 
scene  to  mother,  and  wishing  to  describe  the 
way  that  Lady  Macbeth  pushed  the  palms  of 
her   hands    from    nose    to    ear,    he   said :     'My 
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Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

obertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Square                        San    Francisco 

THE   HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San    Francisco,    Cal. 
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-*-  ■"■  Spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 

Book  Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE. 

OFF  GRANT  AVENUE-below  Sutter,  q  Rare 

Old  Books  Bought,  Sold  and  Hunted  For  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (formerly  of  the  White  House) 


FRENCH    TUITION 

EMILE  CHEVALIER 

De  l'Universite  de  Paris 

French-American   Bank  Building, 

Room  303,   110  Sutter  Street,  and 

El  Granada,  2502  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley 


dear  Mrs.  Brandeth,  I  assure  you  that  she 
came  through  her  hands  like  a  corpse  stricken 
with  mania  in  the  act  of  resurrection.'  " 

In  the  preparation  of  the  book,  "Foch  :  the 
Winner  of  the  War,"  the  confidential  files,  not 
only  of  the  French,  but  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can armies  as  well,  were  open  to  Captain 
Recouly,  and  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
authentic  material  never  before  made  public, 
and  the  skill  of  Captain  Recouly  in  presenting 
the  personality  of  the  general,  "Foch :  the 
Winner  of  the  War,"  has  already  achieved 
the  remarkable  sale  of  over  20:000  copies  in 
France.  It  was  published  in  English  by  Jie 
Scribners  on  January  30th. 


Labyrinthine  wine  cellars  beneath  the  cities 
of  Rheims  and  Epernay  are  being  rapidly  put 
in  order  by  the  big  champagne  firms  of  the  two 
cities.  These  cellars,  which  would  form  a 
subterranean  gallery  sixty  miles  in  length, 
hold  hundreds  of  millions  of  bottles  of  pre- 
cious vintages,  and  notwithstanding  this  re- 
gion was  for  four  years  under  fire  from  Ger- 
man or  Allied  guns,  they  suffered  compara- 
tively little  damage.  German  soldiers  took 
very  little  wine  from  the  cellars  when  they 
swept  southward  over  this  district  in  1914. 
Probably  their  confidence  that  their  advance 
meant  permanent  occupation  of  Champagne 
saved  the  cellars  from  pillage  at  that  time, 
and  when  the  reaction  came  they  were  forced 
to  retreat  so  rapidly  that  they  had  little  op- 
portunity to  invade  the  underground  stores  of 
wine. 


TRUE  WORTH  in  anything  is  manifested  by  its  desirability  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  its  strength   of  purpose,   and  its  beauty  of   form. 

THE  MAUSOLEUM,  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  caring  for  those  whose  memory  it 
is  our  wish  to  perpetuate:  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  permanence  and  desir- 
ability of  the  Mausoleum  over  other  types  of  mortuary  art  has  long  been  acknowl- 
edged, in  fact,  history  tells  us,  since  the  year  2380  B.  C. 

MODERN  FACILITIES,  architectural  correctness,  personal  supervision,  and  the 
earnest  desire  to  give  more  than  is  contracted  for  constitute  our  plan  to  render  a 
true  service. 

Booklet  "D,"   illustrating   the  Mausoleum    in    many   forms,   will  J?e   sent   on   request. 

Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Inc. 

Designees  and  Manufacturers  of  Granite  Memorials. 
3  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco    .  Los  Angeles,  Laughlin  Building 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Taming  of  Nan. 

Ethel  Holdsworth,  author  of  "The  Taming 
of  Nan,"  is  the  mill  girl  who  wrote  "Helen 
of  Four  Gates."  She  had  known  the  lowest 
depths  of  poverty  for  eleven  years,  but  they 
were  certainly  fruitful  years,  for  they  gave 
her  the  material  that  she  is  now  employing 
with   such   signal   results. 

To  say  that  Nan  Cherry  is  a  vixen  is  to 
use  inadequate  words.  She  is  a  virago,  a 
termagant,  a  human  cyclone  of  teeth  and 
claws.  She  usually  speaks  of  her  daughter  as 
"that  bitch,"  and  her  husband  marks  upon  an 
almanac  the  date  of  each  outbreak  in  ordei 
that  he  may  be  warned  of  the  approach  of  the 
next.  Bill  Cherry,  the  husband,  is  a  porter, 
massive  in  frame  and,  like  most  big  men,  01 
easy  temper,  kindly,  forbearing.  But  as  Nan 
demands  to  be  beaten — and  there  are  actually 
women  who  like  to  be  beaten — Bill  occasion- 
ally bestows  corporal  punishment  on  his 
erring  spouse,  but  he  does  so  with  unperturbed 
deliberation  and  he  is  very  careful  not  to  hurt 
her.  Poor  Bill  loses  both  his  legs  early  in 
the  story,  and  this  is  one  of  the  factors  that 
lead  to  the  redemption  of  Nan. 

It  is  an  admirably  told  story  of  life  in  the 
mill  districts  of  Lancashire.  It  would  be 
hardly  fair  to  say  that  it  is  typical  except  in 
its  broader  aspects,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
portraiture  of  a  high  order  and  done  with  a 
certain  relentless  vigor  that  speaks  of  ac- 
curacy rather  than  emphasis.  Mrs.  Holds- 
worth  has  probably  plenty  of  material  still  un- 
used, and  we  shall  watch  with  interest  for 
her  name  on  a  new  title-page. 

The  Taming  of,  Nan.  By  Ethel  Holdsworth. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.90. 


The  Boardwalk. 

These  nine  short  stories  by  Margaret  Wid- 
demer  justify  our  expectations  from  their  au- 
thorship, and  there  could  be  no  higher  praise 
than  that.  If  they  vary  somewhat  in  merit 
and  in  importance  there  is  not  one  among 
them  that  is  not  head  and  shoulders  above 
most    of   their   contemporaries. 

Miss  Widdemer  seems  to  have  been  reading 
psycho-analysis — a  wise  procedure  for  the 
story-teller.  Her  first  story,  "Changeling," 
tells  us  what  happened  to  Theodora  and  how 
the  light  of  her  life  went  out  when  her  father 
found  her  love-making  with  a  schoolboy  friend 


Doctors  recommend 
the  silent  Hygieno 

The  Hygieno  is  more  than 
a  quiet  acting  efficient 
closet. 

Its  bowl  is  only  thirteen 
inches  high — three  inches 
lower  than  the  old  fash- 
ioned closet  bowl. 

It  allows  the  body  to  rest  in  a 
position  that  enables  the  bowels 
to  be  quickly  and  completely 
emptied. 

It  eliminates  unnecessary 
straining  and  constipation. 

There  are  three  types  of  Hy- 
gieno Closets,  all  of  which  are 
equipped  with  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  fittings, and  like  all  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran- 
teed forever  against  any  defects 
in  workmanship  or  materials. 

Visit  our  showroom. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

FUK  SALS   BY    ALL    PLUMBERS 

Main  offices  ana  showroom: 

67  New  Montgomery  St.,  5an  Francisco 

Factories: 

Richmond  and  San  Pablo, California 


and  brutally  accused  her  of  being  "wicked." 
The  champagne  becomes  ditch  water,  and 
Theodora  falls  under  a  "repression"  which  is 
happily  removed  on  the  last  page,  which  does 
not  always  happen.  Then  there  is  the  story 
of  "Rosabel  Paradise,"  also  under  a  "repres- 
sion," but  for  another  reason.  She  was  only 
fifteen,  but  then  "Things  had  happened,"  and 
so  eventually :  "They  found  her  two  days 
later,  coiled  up  like  one  of  our  hurt  animals. 
Our  cats  and  dogs  always  went  there  to  die, 
poor  beasts!  And  there  were  other  reasons 
why  men  searched  under  the  boardwalk  often. 
They  had  to  guess  at  why  she  did  it,  for 
there  was  no  note  this  time.  I  suppose  Rosa- 
bel thought,  rightly,  that  one  explanation  was 
enough." 

The      Boardwalk.       By      Margaret      Widdemer. 
New  York:   Harcourt,   Brace  &   Howe. 


Modern  British  Verse. 

The  war  has  been  so  productive  of  poetry 
that  an  anthology  of  "modern  British  verse" 
might  well  be  of  substantial  size.  But  Mr. 
Braithwaite  has  wisely  exercised  his  powers 
of  exclusion.  He  has  adhered  closely  to  the 
poetic  rather  than  to  the  sentimental  and 
patriotic  standard  and  he  has  allowed  nothing 
to  pass  that  can  not  answer  the  test  of  poetic 
quality.  The  result  is  a  comparatively  small 
volume  of  choice  poetry  representing  the  best 
that  has  been  done  in  Great  Britain  during 
recent  years.  It  is  well  worth  a  place  on  the 
library  table. 

The  Book  of  Modern-  British  Verse.  £dited 
by  William  Stanley  Braithwaite.  Boston:  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co. 

Why  Do  We  Die? 
The  author  was  once  Bishop  of  Tasmania, 
and  while  undoubtedly  he  had  an  ethical  inten- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  his  useful  little 
book  it  is  in  no  sense  of  a  dogmatic  nature. 
It  is  a  collection  of  the  opinions  of  wise  men 
on  the  subject  of  death  and  a  brief  survey  oi 
primitive  beliefs.  It  makes  its  timely  ap- 
pearance during  a  discussion  that  has  never 
before  been  so  widespread  nor  so  earnest. 

Why  Do  We  Die?  By  Edward  Mercer,  D.  D. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Child's  Own  Art  Book.  By  Helen 
Strong  and  Maurice  Le  Cocq.  New  York:  Bren- 
tano's;  $2.50. 

Some  great  pictures  interesting  to  the  child. 

The  Great  Impersonation,     By  E.   Phillips  Op 
penheim.      Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.;    $1.75. 
A  novel. 

Modern  Auction  in  Ten  Lessons.  By  Grace 
G.  Montgomery.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1.25. 

Revised  edition,  including  the  latest  laws  and  de- 
cisions of  the  Whist   Club  of  New  York. 

Memories  of  George  Meredith,  O.  M.  By 
Lady  Butcher.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

With   illustrations. 

Alex  the  Great.      By  H.   C.   Witwer.      Boston: 
Small,    Maynard    &    Co.;    $1.75. 
A  novel. 

The  Worldlings.  By  Leonard  Merrick.  New 
York:  E.    P.   Dutton  Sc  Co. 

Issued  in  the  Limited  Edition  of  Leonard  Mer- 
rick's works. 

The    Swing    of    the    Pendulum.      By    Adriana 
Spadoni.     New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright. 
A  novel. 

From  Place  to  Place.     By  Irvin  S.  Cobb.     New 
York:    George   H.    Doran    Company. 
Stories  about  ourselves. 

September.     By  Frank  Swinnerton,     New  York: 
George  H.    Doran   Company. 
A  novel. 

A  Little  Garden  the  Year  Round.      By  Gard- 
ner Teall.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50 
Its  material  and  spiritual  gains. 

Liberalism  in  America.  By  Harold  Stearns. 
New  York:    Boni  &  Liveright;  $1.75. 

Its  origin,  its  temporary  collapse,  its  future. 

The  Woman  of  Forty.     By  E.  B.  Lowry-     Chi- 
cago:   Forbes   &   Co.;    $1.25. 
Sex  hygiene. 

Every  Step  in  Canning.     By  Grace  Viall  Gray. 
Chicago:   Forbes  &  Co.;   $1.25. 
Canning   fully   explained. 

Open  Gates  to  Russia.     By  Malcolm  W-  Davis. 
New    York:    Harper   &    Brothers;    $2. 
Reconstruction  opportunities  in  Russia. 

Memories  of  Buffalo  Bill.     By  his  wife.     New 
York:    D.   Appleton   &  Co.;   $2.50. 
Biography. 

Coggin.      By    Ernest    Oldmeadow.      New    York: 
The  Century  Company. 
A  story. 

The   Farmer   of    Roaring    Run.      By   Mary    Dil- 
lon.    New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.75. 
A  novel. 

My   Escape  from  Germany.     By  Eric  A.   Keith. 
New  York:   The  Century  Company. 
A  personal  narrative. 

Duds.       By    Henry    C.     Rowland.    '  New     York: 
Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.75. 
A  novel. 

The  Last  of  the  Grenvilles.     By  Bennet  Cop- 
plestane.     New  York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Man  of  the  Forest.     By  Zane  Grev.     New 
York:    Harper   &    Brothers;    $1.90. 
A  novel. 


YOUR.   VEllY    GOOD     HEALTH 


SLAV  VIEW  OF  D'ANNUNZIO. 


Regarded  as  a  Great  Leader,  But  "Immortal." 


Do  you  know  Rapagnetta  ?  No  ?  We  will 
tell  you.  He  is  the  present  dictator  of  our 
Croatian  Rijeka   (Fiume). 

In  Italian  literature  this  man  bears  the 
name  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio.  Of  medium 
height,  bald,  his  clean-shaven  head  reminds 
you  of  one  who  had  luckily  fallen  from  a 
gibbet.  His  eyes  are  flashing  and  denote  cun- 
ning. Lips  very  thick  and  outstanding. 
Teeth  protruding  like  those  of  a  hyena. 
Hook-nosed,  with  large  flopping  ears.  Bear- 
ing erect,  proud,  but  forbidding.  He  has  noth- 
ing attractive — while  silent,  walking,  or 
seated.  But  he  is  an  orator.  Excellent  ora- 
tor. A  speaker  who  enthuses,  convinces,  and 
fires  his  audience  for  the  idea  of  which  he 
speaks  or  which  he  wants  to  create.  He  is 
a  poet.  And  a  good  one.  That  you  have  to 
admit.  But  as  a  man  he  is  a  zero,  the  most 
immoral,  the  most  unbridled  zero,  that  is  un- 
der "the  cap  of  God"  (sky)  on  the  Apennine 
Peninsula  in  Italy. 

Rapagnetta  !  That  is  his  family  name.  A 
Jew  from  Calabria.  In  Reggio  di  Calabria,  in 
Cattania,  Syracuse,  Messina,  Acci  Reale,  Gir- 
genti,  and  in  Palermo,  it  is  known  that 
Rapagnetta  is  the  greatest  and  most  feared 
Mafia  leader  in  Southern  Italy.  In  Rome  he 
is  known  as  the  most  dishonest  and  the  most 
feared  swindler.  Poetry,  literature,  politics — 
these  are  only  bait  with  which  Rapagnetta  fol- 
lows his  precise  selfish  objects  and  "attain- 
ments." We  remember  him  in  1906,  when  at 
a  political  meeting  Rapagnetta,  alias  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio,  attained  this  alias  by  comparing 
himself  to  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  who  would 
save  Italy  of  all  interior  and  exterior  enemies 
and  then  renew  the  ancient  empire  of  the 
Caesars  and  emperors.  We  looked  at  him  then 
with  wonder,  noticing  his  impressioned  face. 
We  studied  his  flashing,  cunning  eyes.  And 
his  hands  cut  through  the  autumn  atmosphere 
as  in  a  man — brute  and  wild.  His  elbows  en- 
thused the  Sicilian  Mafia  (Black  Hand),  who 
enthusiastically  shouted  "En-viva  D'Annunzio" 
(Hail  the  annunciator).  Thereby  his  speech 
was  compared  to  the  Holy  Annunciation  of  the 
Archangel  Gabriel  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Mother  of  God. 

And  this  sinful  Rapagnetta  left  the  speak- 
ers' platform — a  satisfied  politician,  a  "glori- 
ous" poet,  and  a  thorough  egoist. 

His  popularity  increased.  The  Sicilian 
Mafia  has  had  and  still  has  in  Rapagnetta 
their  strongest  champion  and  comrade.  Be- 
cause, Rapagnetta  with  his  Semitic  cunning 
and  wisdom,  his  born  envy  and  incomparable 
cynicism,  is  in  a  position  to  attempt  every 
dishonest  undertaking,  every  aggressive  act 
through  which  Rapagnetta  fills  his  bottomless 
pockets. 

Roman  banks  and  industries,  the  commer- 
cial world  of  Milan,  Genoa,  Bari,  Bartletti, 
and  Messina,  all  these  have  many  a  dark 
story  to  relate  of  this  Rapagnetta  the  Mafia, 
alias  Gabrielle  d'Annunzio.  And  what  does 
Paris  say?  Parisians  have  appropriately 
dubbed  him  "Chevalier  d'lndustrie"  (the  Cav- 
alier of  Industry). 

Rapagnetta  is  a  countryman  of  Italy's 
Crispi,  of  Orlando,  Sonnino.  Nitti  Mussolini, 
and  other  exports  of  Sicily.  Lombardese, 
Venetians,  and  Romans  hate  these  Sicilian 
Mafiosi,  but  also  fear  them.  There  was  no 
government  in  Rome,  there  was  no  Italian 
state  "swine-act"  in  "Nuova  Italia"  that  did 
not  include  among  its  most  degraded  and 
shameful  parts  the  Sicilian  and  Calabrian 
politicians  and  speculators.  The  Turks  lost 
Tripoli  and  Cyrennaiea  in  Africa,  because  it 
was  the  wish  of  Sicilian  and  Calabrian  Mafiosi 
and  bankers.  And  one  of  the  "star  players" 
in  this  drama  was  Rapagnetta. 

Today,  when  we  Jugo-Slavs  are  battling  for 
our  country  and  very  thresholds,  our  Croatian 
Sea,  our  maritime  possessions  and  our  in- 
dustries, or  our  Croatian  seacoast,  when  they 
bestially  mistreat  our  people  and  destroy  our 
property  in  Rijeka  (the  real  name  of  Fiume) 
and  Susak  (a  part  of  Fiume)  in  the  suburbs 
and    interior    in    Katavcina,    Volovstina,    and 


Opatijstini — today  Rapagnetta,  alias  "Gabriele 
d'Annunzio,"  with  the  secret  understanding 
or  misunderstanding  of  official  Italy  and  En- 
tente governments,  rules  in  our  Croatian 
Rijeka  (Fiume)  assisted  by  Croatian  traitors 
(Croatia  is  a  Jugo-Slav  state)  and  Italian  im- 
migrants. And  Dictator  Rapagnetta  speculates 
how  he  can  use  Rijeka's  (Fiume's)  social  and 
political  misfortunes  to  form  capital  for  his 
own  personal  use. 

It  is  not  enough  that  Rapagnetta  cunningly 
blinded  the  masses  of  Italy  toward  con- 
tributing millions  in  money  so  that  Rijeka 
(Fiume)  would  be  "guaranteed"  to  "Great 
Italy."  And  what  gifts  and  treasures  of 
Italy's  blinded  masses  has  Rapagnetta  amassed 
to  his  own  account.  And  even  this  is  insuf- 
ficient. Therefore  Rapagnetta  now  seeks  from 
us  50,000,000  Italian  lire,  in  payment  of  which 
he  will  make  complete  disavowal  of  his  claim 
on  Rijeka  (Fiume).  Fifty  millions!  For  ou' 
Croatian  Rijeka,  for  our  Croatian  homeland 
Rapagnetta  wants  fifty  millions! 

Oh,  Italy!  What  "industrial  cavaliers," 
politico-poetical  speculators,  and  snakes  do 
you  breed  in  your  bosom !  You — Italy,  land 
of  Garibaldi,  Cavour,  and  Mazzini,  country  of 
Dante  Allighieri,  land  of  song,  composition, 
and  art,  you  who  pride  yourself  on  a  many 
thousand-year  culture,  whither  are  you  jour- 
neying with  your  Rapagnetta,  alias  "Gabrielle," 
etc.  ?  Hold  and  regain  your  consciousness. 
Shake  off  from  your  shoulders  these  swindlers. 
Retreat  from  Rijeka  (Fiume)  and  our  Croa- 
tian Adriatic  Sea,  back  to  Sicily,  the  land  of 
the  lemon  and  orange  blossom,  and  defend 
your  Mediterranean  coasts  for  your  maritime 
and  industrial  necessities.  Retreat  from  our 
coasts  immediately.  Because  for  you  the 
gong  already  sounds  predicting  evil  weather. 
You  now  are  swinging  on  a  dangerous  swing, 
which  any  moment  will  hurl  you  from  this 
zenith  of  your  imperialistic  megalomania  into 
the  whirlpool  of  revolution,  anarchy,  and  Bol- 
shevism.— Extract  from  the  lugo-Slav  Econo- 
mist of  October  15,  1919.  Translated  by 
James  A.  Dragicevich. 


Lord  Astor,  speaking  in  London  on  the 
housing  question,  said  that  something  must  be 
done  to  prevent  the  unrestricted  growth  of 
large  cities.  When  he  went  to  Belgium  and 
Germany  at  the  request  of  the  prime  minis- 
ter, he  saw  the  enormous  advantages  resulting 
from  an  industrial  population  living  on  the 
land.  The  problem  was  to  get  the  industrial 
population  on  to  the  land.  In  London  there 
was  a  huge  agglomeration  of  people,  and 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  transporting  the 
people  to  and  from  their  work.  This  sort 
of  thing  should  be  prevented  in  the  future. 
More  should  be  niade  of  the  garden  city  idea. 
A  garden  city,  as  he  understood  it,  was  a  self- 
contained  town — a  cjty  with  its  own  indus- 
tries. There  was  another  type  of  garden  city, 
which  was  a  dormitory,  and  he  thought  the 
second  type  should  be  encouraged  as  well  as 
the  first  type.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  dormitory  type  might  be  developed  more 
rapidly  than  the  garden  city  proper,  as  it 
would  obviously  take  time  to  establish  the  in- 
dustries. It  seemed  to  him  that  instead  of 
having  dockers  living  in  the  outskirts  of  Car- 
diff and  Newport,  instead  of  having  miners 
living  in  the  valleys  in  South  Wales,  it  might 
be  possible  to  have  a  dormitory  garden  city 
so  situated  that  both  classes  could  live  in  bet- 
ter surroundings. 


The  minister  of  public  instruction  in 
Prussia  has  issued  the  following  decree : 
"Since  the  textbooks  on  history  neither  agree 
with  the  facts  of  the  past  nor  meet  with  the 
demands  of  the  present,  it  is  hereby  ordered 
that  each  and  every  one  of  them  be  thoroughly 
revised.  The  emendations  that  are  to  be 
made  will  be  agreed  upon  at  the  conference 
of  public  schools  to  be  held  in  the  near  future. 
In  the  meantime  the  pupils,  both  boys  and 
girls,  are  not  to  Le  asked  to  buy  new  texts  nor 
are  the  old  ones  to  be  used." 


Locusts  are  today  eaten  in  Arabia, 
much  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  ." 
Baptist. 
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THE  WALPOLE  LECTURE. 


In  spite  of  certain  obscurities  in  his  style — 
or  rather  his  matter — Mr.  Hugh  Walpole  is 
evidently  a  great  favorite,  for  an  unusually 
large  audience  turned  out  on  Tuesday  evening 
to  listen  to  the  English  novelist's  exposition 
of  his  views  on  novel-writing. 

Mr.  Walpole  played  rather  a  joke  on  us, 
for  he  treated  the  subject  playfully.  To  our 
surprise  he  turned  out  to  be  something  of  a 
humorist;  a  nice,  refined,  engaging  humorist 
who  played  with  his  subject,  refusing  to  tr.eat 
it  seriously,  and  instead  poured  forth  a  light, 
rippling  stream  of  persiflage.  His  lecture — or 
was  it  a  lecture? — the  dictionary  says  that  a 
lecture  is  a  formal,  methodical  discourse  for 
purposes  of  instruction — his  talk,  then,  de- 
lighted his  audience.  Who  ever  knew  of  an 
American  audience  that  did  not  love  to  laugh  ? 
I  think  that  Mr.  Walpole,  who  is  a  serious 
writer  with  a  strong  interest  in  character  psy- 
chology, and  perhaps  a  touch  of  mysticism, 
has  gracefully  recognized  our  national  trait, 
in  his  lecture  tour,  and  turned  the  humorous 
side  of  his  character  to  interest  and  refresh 
his  hearers.  I  must  confess,  myself,  to  being 
more  partial  to  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
more  serious  side  of  a  writer's  mind,  and  to 
me  the  talk  became  really  vitalized  only  when 
Mr.  Walpole  changed  the  subject  and  began 
to  talk — as  he  was  scheduled  to  do — about 
Russia. 

He  gave  a  most  striking  word  picture  of 
one  of  those  queer,  incomprehensible,  mascu- 
linized women  of  Russia  who  have  donned  the 
uniform  and  taken  to  soldiery.  "The  Grey 
Wolf"  was  the  sobriquet  by  which  this  woman 
was  known,  and  the  ferocity  with  which  she 
barked  out  her  aversion  for  average  humanity 
seemed  to  make  it  appropriate.  Mr.  Walpole 
related  the  brief  incident  of  his  meeting  her 
exceedingly  well,  following  up  the  recital  with 
another  about  a  Russian  attendant  of  his  who 
had  amazed  him,  during  a  dark  hour  of  dis- 
couragement and  depression,  by  the  simple,  in- 
spiring beauty  of  his  philosophy  of  life.  Bui 
— alas ! — Ivan,  like  millions  of  other  Rus- 
sians, later  demonstrated  the  curious  com- 
plexity of  the  Russian  nature  by  a  relapse 
into  the  terrifying  savagery  of  which  those 
big,  blonde,  simple-hearted,  child-like,  lovable 
giants — the  kind  that  Stephen  Graham  de- 
scribes— are  so  strangely  capable. 

Mr.  Walpole  knows  them,  in  some  respects, 
better  than  Graham,  the  great  idealizer,  who 
has  lived  with  them  so  intimately.  To  his 
English  writers,  yes,  and  to  the  Americans, 
too,  Mr.  Walpole  has  become,  in  some  degree 
their  interpreter.  His  authority,  however, 
dwells  more  particularly  in  his  recognition 
that  this  strange  people  is  not  wholly  inter- 
pretable  to  the  Western  mind.  Mr.  Walpole, 
indeed,  put  that  very  interestingly  in  the 
striking  quotation  from  a  Russian  about  the 
Western  and  Eastern  faces  pf  his  com- 
patriots; which  is  another  way  of  pointing  out 
their  possession  of  a  dual  nature  which  doesn't 
mix,  and  sometimes  separates  with  a  loud 
explosion. 

To  take  up  the  strictly  personal  concerning 
this  well-known  English  novelist  who  has  come 
to  our  shores,  Mr.  Walpole  is  young  and  very 
good  to  look  at.  He  is  a  pink-cheeked,  clear- 
featured,  handsomely  chinned  young  man  with 
a  slight,  irresistible  smile  perpetually  lifting 
the  corners  of  a  laughter-loving  mouth. 

How  amazingly  human  beings  rebound 
after  tragic  experiences!  -Men  have  come 
back  from  the  carnage  determined  to  get  all 
the  laughter  out  of  life  that  life  will  yield 
them.  There  was  not  a  shadow  on  the  face 
of  this  man  who,  for  love  of  humanity,  had 
given  his  services  to  help  these  incompre- 
hensible people  who  have  been  playing  the 
star  role  in  the  great  world  tragedy.  In  "The 
Dark  Forest"  and  "The  Secret  City"  we  have 
some  sort  of  a  view  of  these  people  during 
their  share  in  the  war  and  after  their  with- 
drawal. And  in  the  earlier  work  we  enter  that 
vast  shadow  which  lay  over  unhappy  Russia 
when,  without  knowledge,  or  hope,  ox  incen- 
tive, her  ignorant,  simple-minded  peasants  lay 
down  their  lives,  and  the  whole  perspective 
of  life  was  one  vast  scene  of  suffering  and 
death. 

It  set/ned  as  if  the  whole  thing  must  have 

been    dreamed    by    this    engaging    young    man 

with   the   curling  smile   and   the   ready   laugh, 

who   1-  ,s  now  entered  upon   a  brief  phase   o* 

which  he  is  probably  the  god  of  some 

the  intellectual  novel-readers'  idolatry. 

Some    of    them    surrounded    him    the    other 
ng.      Pretty    girls    wrested— or,    no,    he 


gave  it  willingly — from  him  his  autograph. 
The  maturer  men  and  women  said  a  few 
words  of  appreciation.  And  Mr.  Walpole, 
who,  with  his  fresh,  English  coloring,  his  well- 
cut  features,  and  his  charming  English  speech, 
suggested  the  hero  of  a  nice  English  novel, 
showed  himself  to  be,  particularly  when  his 
real  interest  was  captured  by  some  man 
claiming  share  in  a  mutual  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance,   a   most   unusually   attractive   individual 


THE  MAITLANDERS  AND  MUSIC. 


In  a  brief  curtain  speech  Monday  night 
Mr.  Maitland  told  his  audience  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  only  city  in  the  country  that  is 
supporting  a  professional  "little  theatre."  Mr. 
Maitland  is  feeling  good,  as  well  he  may,  for 
"The  Ideal  Husband"  had  overflowing  au- 
diences all  week,  many  being  turned  away. 

"The  Climax,"  this  week's  attraction,  is  a 
play  by  Edward  Locke  that  ran  for  two  years 
in  New  York.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that, 
played  under  the  best  auspices,  and  with  fine 
musicians  in  the  two  leading  roles,  the  play 
must  have  charmed  thousands,  in  spite  of  its 
fault  of  uncompact  and  not  particularly  bril- 
liant dialogue.  But  it  has  atmosphere.  It  is 
very  evident  that  its  author  loves  music,  and 
the  musical  atmosphere  with  which  the  play  is 
so  thoroughly  charged  is  the  genuine  thing, 
and  not  that  bastard  imitation  born  of  igno- 
rant and  emotional  rhapsody. 

Mr.  Maitland  evidently  dared  to  tackle  the 
piece  because  his  leading  man  and  leading 
woman  are  interested  in  music,  and  able  to 
give  proofs  that  they  are  bestowing  time  and 
attention  on  musical  training.  Ann  O'Day  is 
called  upon  to  do  a  lot  of  singing,  and  Mr. 
Smythe  a  lot  of  playing.  But  there  is  nothing 
set  about  it.  The  young  man  drops  on  to  the 
piano  stool  and  rushes  stormily  into  a  few 
chords,  trying  to  feel  his  way  into  the  group 
of  missing  notes  that  baffle  him  and  weaving 
a  harmonious  musical  background  to  the  dra- 
matic action.  The  girl  incidentally  plunges 
into  her  vocal  exercises  partly  as  a  method  of 
escaping  the  importunities  of  the  two  trouble- 
same  suitors.  The  gray-haired  suitor  beats 
time  softly,  with  bowed  head,  occasionally 
giving  out  bits  of  musical  wisdom,  real  musical 
wisdom. 

The  plot  of  the  play  hinges  on  the  objection 
of  the  singer's  No.  1  suitor,  a  young  surgeon 
from  a  fresh-water  town  in  Ohio,  to  her  going 
on  the  operatic  stage,  and  there  is  a  surgical 
operation  on  her  throat  which  plays  an  im- 
portant part.  No.  2  suitor  is  the  young 
pianist,  who  is  made  a  very  genuine  figure  by 
Mr.  Smythe.  There  is  a  Bohemian  household, 
which  is  presided  over  by  the  girl,  pupil  and 
sort  of  half-back  niece  of  the  middle-aged 
music  professor.  And  there  are  several  in- 
teresting situations  in  the  play,  one  being  when 
the  girl  loses  her  voice,  another  when  she  finds 
it   again. 

As  for  the  musical  ability  of  the  two 
players,  it  stands  thus :  Miss  O'Day's  voice  is 
most  agreeable  to  listen  to  when  she  is  sing- 
ing the  exercises.  I  really  enjoyed  hearing 
her  run  over  them,  and  realized  that  when  she 
has  rounded  the  snag  she  may  yet  be  a  pretty 
singer.  But  the  snag  is  that  when  she  sings 
the  ballads  the  tone  of  her  voice  goes  broke. 
In  the  effort  to  express  emotion  it  loses  its 
sweetness,  and  the  emotion  isn't  expressed. 
That  is  something  that  she  has  yet  to  con- 
quer. One  can  not,  however,  but  feel  respect 
for  an  actress  who,  in  her  busy  life,  takes  the 
time  to  cultivate  her  singing  voice,  for  there 
are  always  some  rewards.  In  this  case  her 
value  was  enhanced  by  her  being  able  to  take 
a  role  of  this  kind,  which  she  played  in  a 
key  of  pleasant,  girlish  frankness  and  cama- 
raderie. Mr.  Smythe  is  one  of  those  players 
that  run  over  the  keys  lovingly,  and  he  fitted 
into  the  picture  both  musically  and  in  other 
respects,  being  very  good  as  the  peppery  young 
musician  who  castigated  an  unappreciative 
world  with  his  raised  tones  and  the  piano  with 
despairing  thumps.  Mr.  Maitland  gave  Luigi 
Golfanti  a  gentle,  mellow  refinement,  a  very 
good  make-up,  a  graceful  touch  of  foreign- 
ness,  and  a  rather  inexpert  Italian  accent. 
Paul  Smith  as  the  surgical  lover  of  the  play- 
was  so-so. 

The  author,  by  the  way,  conveys  a  bit  of 
propaganda  in  his  play.  He  feels  consider- 
able disdain  for  the  standards  of  country- 
town  people  concerning  life  on  the  stage,  and 
for  their  innocently  vicious  tendency  to  put 
the  worst  construction  on  everything.  And  he 
offers  the  busy,  impecunious  little  Bohemian 
household  with  its  absorption  in  music  and 
the  genuineness  of  its  work  and  its  enthusi- 
asms as  a  contrast  to  the  young  surgeon  whose 
insular  prejudices,  as  well  as  the  selfishness 
of  his  love,  caused  him  to  be  guilty  of  trick- 
ery, and  so  unethically  tamper  with  a  destiny 
that  did  not  belong  to  him. 


"BOUGHT  AND  PAID  FOR.' 


This  good  old  stand-by  always  seems  wel- 
come. "Jimmy"  is  a  perennial  pet,  and,  as 
the  "booze"  question  is  almost  invariably 
treated  frivolously,  audiences  enjoy  seeing  it 
handled  with  the  tragic  seriousness  that  it  is 
entitled  to  in  the  opinion  of  suffering  wives. 

At  the  Alcazar  this  week  they  are  giving  a 


very  good  performance  of  the  play.  Clay  Cle- 
ment is  well  placed  *in  the  role  of  Robert 
Stafford,  who,  in  spite  of  his  weakness  for 
vinous  indulgence,  is  a  man  of  warm  heart 
but  commanding  nature.  This  side  of  him 
was  well  indicated  by  Clay  Clement,  who,  like 
Charles  Richman,  who  is  unforgettable  in  the 
role,  kept  some  hold  on  his  dignity  even 
when  he  was  slightly  inebriated. 

Fay  Courteney — who  picked  out  a  charac- 
terless stage  name,  as  witness  the  duplication 
of  it  at  the  Orpheum — was  also  very  good 
as  the  wife,  in  spite  of  a  rather  over-per- 
centaged  of  plaintiveness  in  the  expression  of 
Virginia's  deep  despair.  But  she  made  us 
feel  the  divided  emotions  of  the  wife:  her 
deep  love  for  the  real  Robert  Stafford,  her 
acute  anguish  at  seeing  him,  when  intoxicated, 
relapse  into  something  quite  unworthy  of 
himself.  And  also  in  the  scene  of  reconcilia- 
tion— in  the  last  act — such  a  good  moment, 
dramatically — Miss  Courteney  carried  us  with 
her  on  a  tide  of  warm  sympathy. 

Emily  Pinter  was  the  affectionate  Fannie, 
who  revered  and  loved  the  elder  sister  who, 
instinct  told  her,  was  of  so  much  finer  clay 
than  herself,  and  gave  the  role  the  due  touch 
of  shopgirlishness.  Clifford  Alexander,  who 
is  being  brought  forward  more  and  more, 
had  the  chance  of  his  life  as  Jimmy.  The  role 
of  Jimmy  is,  of  course,  actor-proof.  It  is 
simply  nuts  for  a  comedian,  and  Clifford 
Alexander,  who  seems  to  have  stepped  into 
Thomas  Chatterton's  place  and  is  a  combina- 
tion of  juvenile  and  utility  man,  has  not  yet 
won  his  spurs  as  a  comedian.  But  he  gave 
the  lines  with  youthful  unction  and  must  have 
been  a  happy  youth,  for  the  audience  laughed 
every  time  Jimmy  wagged  his  fluent  tongue. 
Altogether,  quite  a  spirited  and  enjoyable  per- 
formance, with  immense  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  audience  during  the  tensest  moments 
of  the  play,  when  even  the  most  nuisancy 
coughers — who  don't  know  or  don't  believe 
that  they  can  repress  their  coughs,  with 
benefit  to  the  cough,  by  the  way,  during  an 
acted  scene  by  a  slight  effort  of  the  will — even 
they  shut  up  shop  for  the  duration  of  these 
scenes,  the  players,  no  doubt,  intensely  en- 
joying the  sensation  of  moving  the  motion- 
less, absorbed  audience  to  its  sympathetic 
depths. 

"Bought  and  Paid  For"  is  a  mighty  good 
play.  The  economy  practiced  in  the  number 
of  characters  is  one  point  in  its  favor.  Which 
reminds  me  of  Edna  Shaw  in  her  role  of  one 
of  the  three  servants.'  Wasn't  her  English, 
when  she  and  her  mistress  changed  from 
French  to  Virginia's  native  tongue,  just  a 
leetle  too  characteristically  American,  after 
the  cupful  of  very  creditable  French  we  had 
just  heard?  I  know  Americanized  French 
girls  do  speak  just  as  Americanly  as  did  Jose- 
phine, but  on  the  stage  it  gave  us  a  slight 
shock  and  a  sense  of  amusement. 

One  of  the  merits  of  this  Broadhurst  play 
is  the  faithfulness  of  one  kind  of  New  York 
atmosphere.  We  realize  so  thoroughly  the 
precariousness  of  those  three  mites  of  financial 
insignificance  that  Robert  has  taken  under  his 
strong,  financial  wing.  With  them  sickness 
means  tragedy,  and  in  the  last  act  we  per- 
ceive, in  observing  Virginia's  exhaustion  and 
learning  of  Jimmy's  loss  of  his  job  at  "twenty- 
four  per,"  how  near  tragedy  ever  hovers  over 
that  vast  army  that  toils  in  the  shops  and 
offices   of  horrible   New  York. 

And  there  is,  also,  in  the  play  the  in- 
stinctive metropolitan  worship  of  the  ma- 
terialistic things  of  life.  This  little  group  of 
people  are  very  true,  very  human,  quite  of 
the  stuff  of  which  the  average  human  being  is 
made.  Virginia,  alone,  has  ideals.  She 
clings  to  them,  she  renounces  the  fleshpots  so 
as  not  to  give  them  up,  and  she  almost  breaks 
herself  in  the  struggle.  It  would  have  been 
a  cruelty  to  theatre-goers  not  to  have  given 
a  happy  ending  to  the  play.  But  it  was  justi- 
fiable, for  Robert,  after  all,  was  a  fine,  affec- 
tionate, generous  fellow.  He  had  found  a 
pearl,  and  he  valued  it,  and  with  the  in- 
genious Jimmy  to  act  as  the  god  in  the  car, 
the  play  ends  in  a  way  acceptable  to  both  our 
sympathies  and  our  judgment. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


With  a  fashion  show,  a  farce,  a  "nut,"  a 
particularly  fine  dancing  number,  and  the 
usual  proportion  of  fun  and  songlets,  the  Or- 
pheum has  quite  a  diversified  programme. 
Charley  Grapewin,  in  "Jed's  Vacation,"  seems 
to  hit  the  funny-bone  of  the  house  with  es- 
pecial accuracy,  Mr.  Grapewin  possessing  as  a 
comedian  speed,  both  physical  and  mental,  rol- 
licking animal  spirits,  and  the  ability  to  jump 
like  a  flash  from  a  jolly  mood  to  one  of  senti- 
ment. This,  of  course,  is  what  an  American 
audience  particularly  loves.  And  also  they 
love  to  be  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  stage 
family  life.  Jed  has  a  wife  ;  a  nice  one.  f By 
the  way,  nice,  homey  wives  are  getting  to  be 
the  thing  in  Orpheum  farcelets.)  Anna 
Chance,  who  is  attractive  in  a  pleasant, 
womanly  way,  and  who  eschews  the  common 
or  garden  variety  of  vaudeville  accent,  plays 
the  nice  little  wife  most  agreeably,  and  the 
audience  quite  take  the  Hnrveys,  both  Jed 
and  "Mable,"  to  their  heart. 
Fay  Courtney,  with  her  massive  voice  and 


physique — by  the  way,  the  purists  don't  allow 
us  to  say  "physique,"  but  here  goes,  anyway, 
for  it  covers  Fay — and  her  coon-song  gri- 
maces and  temperament,  pleases  the  audience 
by  her  songs  and  her  big,  strong,  deep,  al- 
though rather  broken  voice.  Off  stage  it 
sounds  harsh.  Fay  has  misused  that  valuable 
asset,  an  organ-like  contralto.  But  the  lower 
notes  are  unusually  deep  and  voluminous,  and 
the  singer  scores.  For  she  is  a  typical  vaude- 
villian. 

Ivan  Bankoff,  now,  and  Mile.  Phebe  have 
a  distinctively  European  flavor.  Both  dance 
superbly,  the  girl,  with  her  trained,  assured 
movements,  the  delightful  sweetness  with 
which  she  melts  from  one  pose  to  another,  and 
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SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STREETS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  200 


Useful  Service 
During  1919 

Meter  rates  saved  householders 
thousands  of  dollars  during   1919. 

Figures  we  have  just  filed  with 
the  Railroad  Commission  show  that 
during  1919  householders  paid 
$1,486,591.78   for  water. 

Under  the  old  flat  rates  they 
would  have  paid  $1,527,661.30. 

In  other  words,  meter  rates  saved 
householders  $41,069.52,  or  about 
$3400  a  month. 

This  is  not  the  only  saving  ef- 
fected for  domestic  consumers  of 
water  during  1919. 

Our  service  department  saved 
householders  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  meters  did. 

When  first  installed,  the  meters 
gave  notice  of  innumerable  cases 
where  water  was  lost  in  large  quan- 
tities. There  was  a  good  deal  of 
wanton  waste,  but  the  worst  cases 
were  those  of  leaks  undiscoverable 
without  the  meter. 

Where  the  meter  registered  an 
abnormal  amount,  our  sen-ice  de- 
partment voluntarily  investigated  at 
once,  with  the  result  that  all  sorts 
of  large  leaks  were  uncovered. 

We  called  the  attention  of  house- 
holders to  these  leaks,  and  advised 
them  to  have  repairs  made  without 
delay. 

Where  no  time  was  lost  in  tighten- 
ing the  fixtures,  we  cheerfully  shared 
the  loss  with  the  consumer. 

By  a  patient,  courteous,  but  vigor- 
ous campaign  against  leaks,  and  by 
a  liberal  policy  of  adjustments,  our 
service  department  saved  house- 
holders many  times  the  amount  of 
the  meter  saving,  large  as  that  was. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  1919  re- 
sults of  our  policy  of  "useful 
service,"  and  hope  to  make  an  even 
better  showing  this  year. 

SPMNG  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 


February  7,  1920. 
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her  eager  grace  in  the  swiftest  dances  being 
quite  a  feast  for  the  dance-discerning  eye. 

As  for  Bankoff  himself,  he  is  really  ex- 
traordinary. Although  less  spare  in  figure 
than  the  usual  male  dancer,  he  seems  to  be 
able  to  do  anything  in  the  dancing  line  with 
his  steely  muscles.  He  is  a  wonderful  leaper 
and  whirler,  and  swift  as  the  girl  was  in  the 
rapid  changes  of  her  pretty  poses,  Bankoff 
was  like  a  series  of  lightning  flashes,  more 
especially  as  he  kept  us  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  dazzle.  He  has  arranged  the  act  to  repre- 
sent a  dancing  lesson  given  to  a  society  maid, 
and.  dressed  in  the  sober  black  and  white  of 
a  dancing  master,  he  assumed  the  ceremonial 
airs  appropriate.  But  in  the  frenzy  of  the 
dance  he  became,  well,  a  queer,  whirling, 
soaring,  leaping  insect  of  gigantic  size,  or 
an  entirely  new  species  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. 

These  three  of  the  new  attractions  seemed 
to  be  the  most  notable.  There  is  only  one 
leftover — "The  Rainbow  Cocktail" — and  with 
another  very  good  dancing  act  by  Josephine 
and  Henning,  which  was  agreeably  diversified 
by  song  and  mimicry,  with  Bert  Fitzgibbons' 
nuttishness,  a  comic  skating  act  by  Steele  and 
Winslow,  Francis  Renault's  $5000  worth  of 
wardrobe,  and  a  tuneful  number  by  Hudler, 
Stein,  and  Phillips,  the  programme  "went 
strong."  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


An  interesting  myth  has  been  woven  about 
the  5  o'clock  "tea."  According  to  a  Chinese 
legend,  tea  was  discovered  by  a  son  of  an  In- 
dian king,  Darma,  who  in  519  A.  D.  paid  a 
semi-religious  visit  to  China.  To  prove  his 
relicious  fervor,  Darma  led  an  austere  life, 
ate  only  vegetables,  and  prayed  constantly. 
He  vowed  never  to  sleep  that  he  might  devote 
all  his  time  to  prayer,  but  one  day,  after 
many  years,  he  was  overcome  with  drowsi- 
ness and,  against  his  will,  slept.  On  awaken- 
ing, he  wept  bitterly.  To  show  his  remorse 
he  cut  off  his  eyelids.  The  next  morning  he 
found  the  eyelids  metamorphosed  into  two 
shrubs,  which  ever  since  have  been  called 
"chaa,"  the  Chinese  for  eyelids.  The  moral 
of  the  legend  points  out  that  Darma  chewed 
some  of  the  shrubbery  and  learned  its  arous- 
ing properties.  In  1639  the  Chinese  presented 
the  "chaa"  or  "tea"  leaves  to  the  Czar,  and 
later  they  were  introduced  into  London. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Alcazar  Theatre. 
Many  Alcazar  patrons  will  regret  the  close 
of  Fay  Courteney's  limited  engagement  in 
"Bought  and  Paid  For"  this  week,  but  there 
will  be  a  warm  welcome  for  Belle  Bennett, 
returning  after  a  month's  vacation  to  dive,  re- 
freshed and  reinvigorated,  into  the  whirlpool 
of  honeymoon  happenings  that  buffet  the 
eloping  lovers  in  "Please  Get  Married."  This 
is  Oliver  Morosco's  latest  New  York  success, 
and  never  before  acted  in  San  Francisco. 
Whether  Muriel  and  Ferdinand  were  wedded 
by  a  burglar  or  a  regular  clergyman  is  the 
pivot  upon  which  swing  the  situations  in  the 
Eagle  Hotel's  bridal  suite.  Belle  Bennett  and 
Clay  Clement  are  the  harassed  honeymooners ; 
Rafael  Brunetto,  Irving  Dillon,  and  Edna 
Shaw,  distracted  parents ;  Emily  Pinter,  the 
gabby  village  gossip ;  Jean  Oliver,  a  wise 
chambermaid ;  Clifford  Alexander  and  Brady 
Kline,  the  inquisitive  hotel  clerk  and  de- 
tective, both  conscientious  objectors:  Al  Cun- 
ningham, the  parson  with  a  lost  memory,  and 
Henry  Shumer,  the  hypnotic  crook,  Soapy 
Higgins,  who  is  really  responsible  for  all  the 
commotion. 

And  then  on  Sunday,  February  15th,  in  re- 
sponse to  hundreds  of  requests,  comes  a 
week's  restoration  of  Jean  Webster's  exquisite 
idyl  of  romance,  "Daddy  Long-Legs,"  with 
Miss  Bennett  as  the  orphanage  drudge  and 
Mr.  Clement  as  her  mysterious  benefactor. 


Children  in  India  have  to  learn  the  multi- 
plication table  up  to  forty  times  forty,  and 
this  is  further  complicated  by  the  introduc- 
tion  of  fractional  parts. 


DIRECTION  PAUL  ELDER 

Elizabeth 

MACK 

Dramatic  Artist— Associate 

of  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt 

IN 

"Scenes  from  French  Comedy" 

Italian  Room,  Hotel  St.  Francis 

Tuesday  Eve.,  February  10,  8:15 

Tickets  $1.50,  at  Paul  Elder's  and  St.  Francis 
Hotal  News  Stand. 

COMING 
CONINGSBY  DAWSON 

Celebrated  Soldier-Novelist 
Lecture:  "Remaking  the  World" 


Maitland  Playhouse 

"The   Theatre   Unusual" 
Stockton  St.,  near  Post.     Phone — Kearny  2520 

Last  time  Sat.  eve.,  Feb.  7 — "The  Climax" 
Week  Com.   Tues.  Mat.  and  Eve.,  Feb.    10 

FOUR  WONDERFUL  ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

LORD   DUNSANY 
"The  Glittering   Gate" 

BERNARD    SHAW 
"Augustus  Does  His  Bit" 

JOHN  KENDRICK  EANGS 
"The    Barringtons    at    Home" 

KENNETH    GOODMAN 
"The  Dust  of  the  Road" 

Every  Night  (except  Sun.  &  Mon.)  at  8:30 

Matinees    Tuesday    and    Saturday    at    2:30 

All    Seats    Reserved— ONE    DOLLAR 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

REQUEST  "POP"  CONCERT 

CURRAN  THEATRE 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  FEB.  8,  at  2:45  Sharp 

Overture,  "Mignon,"  Thomas;  Prelude,  "Aft- 
ernoon of  a  Faun,"  Debussy;  ■"Kikimora,"  Lia- 
dow;  Overture,  "Tannhauser,"  Wagner;  "Sche- 
herazade,"  Rimsky-Korsakow. 

Prices— 25c,  50c,  75c.  $1.  Tickets  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s;  at  theatre  on  concert  days 
only. 


in  by  the  hundreds.  Next  Sunday's  pro- 
gramme was  made  up  of  the  answers  elicited 
by  Hertz'  request. 

Practically  every  answer  asked  that  Rimsky- 
Korsakow's  "Scheherazade"  be  placed  among 
the  offerings.  Following  is  the  programme  in 
its  entirety:  Overture,  "Mignon,"  Thomas; 
prelude,  "Afternoon  of  a  Faun,"  Debussy; 
"Kikimora,"  Liadow ;  overture,  "Tannhauser," 
Wayner ;    "Scheherazade,"    Rimsky-Korsakow. 

The  usual  capacity  house  may  be  expected 
on  Sunday,  and  those  anticipating  attendance 
are  urged  to  make  immediate  reservations  at 
the  symphony  box-office  al  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s. 

Loui.'i  Persinger,  the  popular  concertmaster 
of  the  orchestra,  will  be  soloist  at  the  tenth 
pair  of  symphonies,  to  be  played  Friday  and 
Sunday  afternoons,  February  13th  and  15th, 
in  the  Curran,  Persinger's  contribution  being 
Saint-Saen.V  Concerto  in  B  minor. 


The  Orpheum. 
The  Orpheum  promises  another  new  show 
next  week.  "The  Little  Cottage"  is  the  title 
given  the  headline  act,  a  quaint  musical  com- 
edy in  which  several  people  unknown  to  each 
other  seek  a  little  town  in  New  Hampshire 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  solitude  which 
they  think  they  can  find  in  "The  Little  Cot- 
tage," but  they  find  everything  else  and  the 
audience  rejoices  at  their  discovery.  "The 
Little  Cottage"  is  inhabited  by  Sinclair,  Dixon, 
and  Collins,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
bevy  of  girls,  make  it  an  abode  of  laughter 
and  song. 

Hickey  Brothers  term  their  act  "Varieties 
of  Vaudeville."  The  particular  incident  is  a 
strenuous  acrobatic  dance  by  the  three 
brothers.  They  begin  with  clever  songs  and 
conversation,  then  they  do  some  excellent 
straight  dancing  and  conclude  with  acrobatic 
feats. 

Edith  Clifford,  the  famous  singing  come- 
dienne, was  formerly  of  the  team  of  Clifford 
and  Mack,  and  today  she  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  stars  in  vaudeville.  Roy  Ingraham 
accompanies  her  at  the  piano. 

Sam  Hearn,  the  Rube  with  his  fiddle  and 
bow,  can  be  enjoyably  anticipated.  He  is  full 
of  jokes,  and  in  the  opinion  of  his  fellow- 
ruralites  is  destined  to  be  tempted  to  New 
York  by  some  enterprising  manager  only  too 
glad  to  pay  him  a  fabulous  salary.  Then 
who's  to   look   after  the   crops. 

The  Ishikawa  Brothers,  four  in  number,  are 
the  most  famous  of  Japan  hand  equilibrists. 
Their  act  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  one 
word — marvelous. 

The  remaining  acts  of  the  bill  will  be  Lois 

Josephine  and  Leo  Henning,  Bert  Fitzgibbon, 

the  original  Daffy  Dill,  and  Charley  Grapewin, 

assisted  by  Anna   Chance,  in   his  comedy  hit, 

Jed's  Vacation." 


Galli-Curci. 
Mme.  Galli-Curci,  whom  Frank  W.  Healy 
will  present  here  in  concert  at  the  Exposition 
Auditorium  on  Sunday  afternoon,  May  2d,  and 
at  Assembly  Hall,  Stanford  University,  Mon- 
day evening.  May  3d,  appeared  twice  this  week 
with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  at  the  Lex- 
ington Opera  House,  New  York  City,  singing 
on  Monday  evening  "Traviata"  and  on  Thurs- 
day "Sonnambula."  This  is  the  third  season 
for  Mme.  Galli-Curci  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  in  New  York  City,  and  again  there 
are  rumors  of  negotiations  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure her  as  the  leading  coloratura  soprano 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 


LADY  ASTOR'S  DIAMOND. 


32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candles  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,   Tea  and  Dinner 
Manufacturer*  of  "Small  Blacks" 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 
With  characteristic  skill.  Director  Arthur 
Maitland  has  contrived  a  most  cleverly  bal- 
anced and  highly  entertaining  budget  of  one- 
act  plays  for  the  week  beginning  Tuesday 
matinee  and  night,  February  10th.  There  will 
be  four  of  these  little  masterpieces,  written  by 
such  notables  as  Lord  Dunsany,  Bernard  Shaw, 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  and  Kenneth  Goodman. 
Lord  Dunsany's  contribution  will  be  "The 
Glittering  Gate,"  a  masterful  fantasy  of  great 
originality  and  most  brilliant  dialogue,  which 
will  require  the  interpretative  services  of  but 
two  players,  Arthur  Maitland  and  J.  Anthony 
Smythe. 

Bernard  Shaw  will  be  represented  by  his 
newest  little  play,  "Augustus  Does  His  Bit," 
which  is  a  delicious  satire  on  war  conditions 
in  England,  dealing  particularly  with  the  males 
that  stayed  at  home  during  the  conflict. 

"The  Barringtons  at  Home"  is  the  title  of 
Bangs'  skit.  The  clever  American  humorist 
is  shown  in  his  drollest  mood. 

Kenneth  Goodman,  who  is  famous  particu- 
larly for  the  noted  Maitland  success,  "A  Game 
of  Chess,"  will  be  represented  on  the  pro- 
gramme by  an  ingenious  satire  which  has 
been  very  successful  in  the  East,  "The  Dust 
of  the  Road." 

All  of  the  plays  will  have  productions  of 
the  highest  order  and  they  will  be  carefully 
cast.  


When  the  late  William  Waldorf  Astor — 
Viscount  Astor  of  Hever  Castle,  as  he  came  to 
be  in  England — gave  Cliveden  estate  to  his 
son,  the  present  viscount,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  latter's  wedding  with  Mrs.  Nancy  Lang- 
horne  Shaw,  he  presented  to  his  new  daughter- 
in-law  a  magnificent  "flattish,  pear-shaped 
briolette,  rather  off  color  and  with  a  white 
feather  flaw,  said  to  weigh  533/J  carats,"  to 
quote  the  experts.  It  was  also  said  to  be 
valued  at  $75,000  and  to  be  the  Sancy,  a  stone 
as  well  known  to  European  history  as  to  Eu- 
ropean gem  fanciers.  The  new  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  states  of  the  Sancy 
that  "it  now  belongs  to  the  son  of  (the  late) 
Viscount  Astor."  But  W.  R.  Cattelle,  author 
of  an  ^interesting  book  on  "The  Diamond,"  as 
cautious  a  chronicler  as  he  is  an  expert,  raises 
the  question  by  declaring  that  there  are  but 
two  things  upon  which  writers  agree,  viz., 
that  the  first  owner  was  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  that  later  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Nicholas  de  Early, 
Baron  de  Sancy,  after  whom  it  was  named. 
Following  Mr.  Cattelle's  relation  of  the  con- 
jectural history  of  this  unusual  stone,  ac- 
cording to  some  it  was  an  heirloom  in  the 
family  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  was  brought 
from  Constantinople  by  an  ambassador.  Its 
history  between  Charles  and  the  Baron  de 
Sancy  is  uncertain.  Some  say  it  was  lost 
with  the  former's  other  treasures  at  the 
battle  of  Granson,  in  1476,  when  the  Swiss 
soldiers  who  looted  his  tent  had  no  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  things  they  found.  They 
supposed  his  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were 
of  tin  and  copper  and  they  parted  with  his 
diamonds  for  trifling  sums. 

Mr.  Cattelle  speaks  of  another  account 
which  says  that  Charles  wore  the  Sancy  in 
his  helmet  at  the  battle  of  Nancy,  in  1477, 
and  that  the  Swiss  soldier  who  found  it  on 
his  dead  body  two  days  after  the  battle  sold 
the  precious  stone  to  a  priest  for  two  francs. 
Other  writers  assert  that  the  Sancy  was 
bought  by  King  John  II  of  Portugal  in  1479, 
but  as  Alfonso,  his  predecessor,  did  not  die 
until  1481  he  must  have  bought  it  either  be- 
fore he  became  king  or  acquired  it  with  the 
crown  jewels  at  his  accession.  It  is  said  that 
he  sold  it  to  the  baron,  who  acquired  it  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
loaned  it  to  his  sovereign,  Henry  III,  to 
pawn  to  the  Swiss  government  that  money 
might  be  raised  to  hire  an  army  of  Swiss 
mercenaries. 

On  the  way  to  Henry  the  Sancy  had  its 
oddest  adventure  of  all,  when  the  messenger 
was  assassinated  in  the  Forest  of  Dole  and 
his  body  buried  by  a  cure  in  the  village  ceme- 
tery. Knowing  his  man,  De  Sancy  ordered 
the  body  to  be  opened  and  the  diamond  was 
found  in  his  stomach. 

It  is  said  also  that  the  Sancy  was  sold  by 
Baron  de  Sancy  to  James  I  of  England  in 
1604  and  that  during  the  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I,  car- 
ried it  to  France  and  pledged  it  with  another 
to  the  Duke  of  Epernon.  In  1657  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  with  the  queen's  consent,  paid  the 
duke  and  took  possession  of  the  stone.  The 
writer  of  this  account  thinks  the  diamond 
referred  tn  to  be  the  Sancy  of  the  French 
crown  jewels,  inventoried  in  17*11,  stolen  in 
1792,  recovered  in  1794.  and  probably  dis- 
posed of  in  1796  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
great  campaign  of  that  year.     Louis  XV  had 


the    possession    of    the    Demidoff    family    of 
Russia. 

Another  account  says  that  it  was  among 
the  Spanish  crown  jewels  about  ten  years 
after  it  left  France  and  that  Prince  Demidoff 
owned  it  from  1828  to  1865,  when  he  sold  it 
for  about  $100,000.  In  1867  Prince  Demi- 
doff's  stone  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position and  later  purchased  by  the  Maharajah 
of  Puttiala. 

Then  there  is  a  tale  which  has  the  Sancy 
stolen  from  among  the  crown  jewels  of 
France,  as  related,  recovered  by  Fouche  for 
Napoleon  and  sold  by  him  to  Prince  Paul 
Demidoff,  next  owned  by  the  Earl  of  West- 
meath,  and  afterward  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  multimillionaire,  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeeb- 
hoy.  Sir  Jamsetjee's  beautiful  stone  now 
adorns  a  tiara  which  is  the  pride  of  the 
American  woman  who  now  sits  in  the  House 
of   Commons. 

Beautiful,  but  is  it  the  Sancy?  With  Mr. 
Cattelle  one  gathers  from  the  multiplicity  of 
contradictory  stories  about  thehistory  of  this 
diamond  that  there  may  have  been  several 
stones  known  by  the  name.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  irregular-cut  stone  of  Charles  the 
Bold  has  been  at  some  time  since  recut  with- 
out public  mention  and  that  the  more  per- 
fectly cut  pear-shaped  diamond  long  among 
the  French  crown  jewels  is  the  same  as  the 
larger  stone  which  originally  bore  the  name 
of  Sancy. — New  York  Herald. 

The  natives  of  the  Lake  Chad  region,  when 
compelled  to  camp  near  the  immense  swamp, 
bury  themselves  to  the  neck  in  soft  mud  in 
order  to  escape  the  infliction  of  many  mos- 
quito bites  during  sleep. 


There  are  20,458  ex-members  of  the  Cana- 
dian forces  undergoing  re-training  in  schools 
and  industrial  plants  under  the  vocational 
branch  of  the  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil 
Reestablishment. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Alfred  Hertz  will  offer  a  special  "request" 
programme  for  the  eighth  regular  "Pop"  con- 
cert of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, to  be  played  Sunday  afternoon,  February 
8th,   in  the  Curran  Theatre. 

Some  time  ?go   Conductor  Hertz  asked   for 
suggestions   intended    for   the   formation   of   a     worn    it    at    his    coronation    in    1722.      It    was 
concert  programme,  and  the  suggestions  came  |  owned  in  Spain  in  1809  and  later  passed  into 


ALCAZAR 

"Good    old    Alcazar!       What    would    we    do 
without    it?" — Argonaut. 

This    Week— "BOUGHT    AND    PAID    FOR" 
George   Broadhurst's  Powerful  Play 

WEEK    COM.    NEXT    SUN.    MAT..    FEB.    8 
The  Whirlwind  of  Honeymoon   Frivolity 

"PLEASE  GET  MARRIED" 

Pleasantly    Piquant   and    Very    Funny 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

With    BELLE   BENNETT    as   the    Bride 
And    CLAY    CLEMENT    as    the    Groom 

Sun.,    Feb.     15 — By    Request,    Revival    of   Jean 
Webster's  Exquisite  Comedy  of   Romance 

"DADDY    LONG-LEGS" 
Usual    Evening   Prices,    25c,   50c,    75c.   $1 

Mats.,  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


QRPHEUM 


O'FARRELL  STREET 

Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
THE  BEST  IN  VAUDEVILLE 
"THE  LITTLE  COTTAGE,"  accommodating 
Sinclair,    Dixon.    Collins    and    Their    Charming 
Acquaintances:  HICKEY   BROTHERS  in  "Va- 
rieties   of    Vaudeville";     EDITH     CLIFFORD, 
Comedienne;     SAM    HEARN.    the    Kubc    with 
His  Fiddle  and  Bow;  JOSEPHINE  and  HEN- 
NING,    All     Class.    All     Charm;     ISHIKAWA 
BROTHERS.       japan's      Noted       I 
BERT  FITZGIBBON,  the  Oiigin.nl   I) 
CHARLEY  GRAPEWIN   in  "Jed's 
Evening  Prices,   Lie,  25c.  50c.   .' 
Matinee  Prices.    ]5c,  25c,   50< 

EXCEPT    SATURDAYS.     SUND 
HOLIDAYS.      Phone— Dougl.i 
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February  7,  1920. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


A  wise  man,  writing  once  in  deprecation  of 
the  practice  of  keeping  a  diary,  said  that  a 
diary  must  be  either  honest  or  dishonest.  The 
dishonest  diary  is  not  worth  keeping.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  no  place  on  earth  safe 
enough  to  keep  the  honest  diary.  Most  of  us 
have  only  to  look  back  on  the  things  that  we 
have  said  and  done  during  the  past  day  or  so, 
or  any  day  or  so,  to  be  assured  of  the  justice 
of  the  warning.  Of  course  one  can  adopt  a 
sort  of  code,  like  the  young  man  whose  diary 
was  found  to  contain  the  weekly  entry  of 
"Haircut  $10,"  but  a  code  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.     It  can  always  be  read  by  some  one. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  a  diary  that  con- 
tains not  only  those  most  secret  things  that 
one  would  almost  hesitate  to  include  in  one's 
prayers,  but  also  all  the  intimate  letters  that 
have  been  received  from  friends,  neatly  pasted 
on  the  blank  pages,  scrap-book  fashion?  Im- 
agine a  number  of  such  volumes,  and  then  pic- 
ture them  as  left  lying  around  haphazard  in 
the  bureau  drawers  of  guest  rooms  and  such- 
like receptacles.  The  incendiary  bombs 
dropped  by  Zeppelins  upon  London  would  seem 
like  innocent  toys  in  comparison. 

The  curious  reader  will  naturally  ask  who  it 
is  that  has  been  doing  these  amazing  things. 
No  direct  reply  is  forthcoming,  but  it  may 
be  said  that  the  London  Times  of  January 
24th  contains  a  letter  signed  "D"  to  the  effect 
that  certain  publishers  would  presently  pro- 
duce a  book  "which  is  causing  a  certain  sensa- 
tion. As  so  many  silly  and  spiteful  things 
have  been  said  about  it  I  hope  you  will  find 
space  in  your  columns  to  say  that  Mrs.  As- 
quith  is  writing  her  autobiography.  She  is 
not  writing  her  reminiscences  at  the  same 
time.  Old  as  she  is,  she  would  hardly  have 
enough  material  to  use  for  two  lives  of  her- 
self. Of  the  confidential  letters  which  the 
Glasgow  Herald  informs  us  were  found  by  a 
'politician  of  the  higher  standing'  in  his  bed- 
room in  Cavendish  Square,  Mrs.  Asquith 
knows  nothing.  They  can  not,  therefore, 
form  any  part  of  her  autobiography." 

The  paragraph  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  is  as 
follows: 

"Society  is  all  on  tenterhooks  to  see  the 
contents  of  Mrs.   Asquith's   forthcoming  book 


NO.  43218. 

NOTICE  OF  SALE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AT 

PRIVATE  SALE. 
In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  County  of  Los  An- 
geles, State  of  California. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  CHARLES  L. 
TURNER,  Deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  estate  of  Charles  L.  Turner, 
deceased,  that  it  will  sell  all  of  the  interest  in  the 
hereinafter  described  property  belonging  to  the 
said  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  all  the 
interest  in  said  real  estate  acquired  by  said  estate 
in  said  real  property  subsequent  to  said  death,  other 
than  or  in  addition  to  the  interest  owned  by  said 
deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  that  said  sale 
will  be  made  on  or  after  the  11th  day  of  February, 
1920. 

Bids  and  offers  for  said  real  estate  must  be  in 
writing  and  may  be  left  at  or  mailed  to  Union 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  of  Pasadena,  California, 
or  Umbsen,  Kerner  &  Eisert,  20  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California,  or  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  County  Clerk  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Bids 
will  be  received  at  any  time  after  the  first  publi- 
cation of  the  notice  of  said  sale  and  before  the 
making  of  said  sale.  The  terms  of  said  sale  will  be 
cash,  and  a  deposit  of  ten  (10  per  cent.)  of  the 
amount  so  bid  must  accompany  said  bid  or  offer. 

Said  property  so  offered  for  sale  is  described  as 
follows,  to-wit: 

That  real  property  situated  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  de- 
scribed as  follows:  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the 
easterly  line  of  Kearny  Street,  distant  thereon  one 
hundred  and  three  (103)  feet  and  two  and  one-half 
(2J^)  inches  northerly  from  the  northerly  line  of 
Greenwich  Street  and  running  thence  northerly  and 
along  said  easterly  line  of  Kearny  Street  forty-six 
(46)  feet  and  nine  and  one-half  (9^)  inches; 
thence  at  right  angles  easterly  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  (137)  feet  and  six  (6)  inches;  thence 
at  right  angles  southerly  forty-six  (46)  feet  and 
nine  and  one-half  (914)  inches,  and  thence  at  right 
angles  westerly  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  (137) 
feet  and  six  (6)  inches  to  said  easterly  line  of 
Kearny  Street  and  the  point  of  commencement. 

Being  part  of  Fifty-Vara  Block  Number  Sixty 
(60). 

Dated  January  17,  1920. 
UNION     TRUST    AND     SAVINGS     BANK     OF 
PASADENA,  By  R.  T.  SEGNER, 

Asst.  Trust  Officer, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Charles  L.  Turner, 

Deceased. 
HAHN  &  HAHN, 

Attorneys    for    Administrator, 

206  Boston  Building,   Pasadena,  Cal. 

First  publication,  January  24,    1920. 


of  reminiscences.  A  good  deal  of  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  probable  nature  of  the 
book,  and  the  probable  method  of  its  compila- 
tion, by  a  Liberal  politician  of  high  standing 
who  lately  has  been  staying  at  the  house  in 
Cavendish  Square.  He  imparted  to  a  friend 
of  mine,"  says  a  correspondent,  "that  Mrs. 
Asquith  has  a  number  of  albums  in  which  are 
pasted  letters  from  her  friends.  All  and  sun- 
dry of  these  albums,  so  far  from  being  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  are  distributed  about  the 
house,  and  the  Liberal  politician  actually 
found  one  on  the  table  in  his  bedroom.  He 
examined  it,  and  found  letters  of  the  mosl 
intimate  nature  possible.  He  was  amazed  at 
being  allowed  to  see  them,  but  as  the  permis- 
sion was  there  he  read  on  and  on  and  found 
them  extremely  fascinating." 

The  whole  thing  of  course  is  a  little  piece 
of  toothsome  scandal  growing  out  of  nothing 
more  serious  than  the  indiscretions  of  a 
diarist — and  all  diarists  are  indiscreet.  Cer- 
tainly a  new  terror  would  be  given  to  life  if 
we  believed  that  our  conversations  were  all 
solemnly  recorded,  or  misrecorded,  in  the  dia- 
ries of  our  friends,  together  with  their  inter- 
pretations of  our  motives  and  their  sum- 
maries of  our  dispositions. 

On  the  subject  of  letter-writing  we  are  on 
somewhat  more  difficult  ground.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  one  should  never  write  letters 
that  would  be  embarrassing  if  they  were  made 
known,  but  that  is  a  counsel  of  perfection 
that  can  not  be  followed.  We  are  often  com- 
pelled to  write  confidential  letters,  and  such 
letters  are  always  destroyed  by  honorable  re- 
cipients. But  it  is  not  the  honorable  re- 
cipient of  whom  we  stand  in  danger,  but  the 
dishonorable  one.  Moreover,  friends  become 
enemies.  Unsuspected,  almost  incredible, 
treacheries  make  their  appearance,  and  then 
the  forgotten  letter  with  its  self-revelations 
and  its  confessions  becomes  a  menace. 

We  shall  have  to  go  on  writing  letters  in  the 
future  pretty  much  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past.  We  must  trust  to  luck.  Perhaps  our 
letters  will  be  pasted  in  albums  and  left  in 
bureau  drawers.  Perhaps  they  will  be  de- 
stroyed. All  we  can  do  is  to  be  careful  and 
to  leave  the  rest  upon  the  knees  of  the  gods. 


Miss  Helen  Louise  Johnson,  who  is  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  giving  a  course  of  lectures 
at  Columbia  University  on  "The  Art  of  Liv- 
ing," told  her  women  auditors  that  "now  that 
they  are  citizens  they  will  not  have  time  to 
spend  'chasing  the  fashions,'  and  that  the  way 
to  save  their  tempers,  time,  and  money  is  to 
have  a  standardized  dress." 

What  a  strange  noh  sequitur.  What  have 
the  fashions  to  do  with  politics,  or  politics 
with  the  fashions?  Great  statesmen  have  not 
been  notable  for  their  indifference  to  dress. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Disraeli  was  veritably  a 
dandy,  astonishing  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  splendor  of  his  apparel,  and  particularly 
of  his  waistcoat,  which  was  of  colored  and 
embroidered  silk.  Now  and  then  we  find  a 
statesman  who  pretends  to  a  certain  slovenli- 
ness, but  we  all  know  it  is  only  a  pretense. 
We  would  not  tolerate  the  slovenly  physician 
or  lawyer.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  would  tolerate 
the  uniformed  or  standardized  physician  or 
lawyer.  They  might  as  soon  put  masks  over 
their  faces.  Their  clothes,  like  their  faces, 
tell  us  what  manner  of  man  we  are  dealing 
with.     And  the  same  is  true  of  women. 

One  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
a  uniformed  world  would  be  a  chaotic  world. 
We  should  have  lost  all  our  guide-posts  to  hu- 
man nature,  our  chief  indication  of  the  kind 
of  people  with  whom  we  are  brought  into  con- 
tact. If  I  am  dealing  with  a  dandy,  a  sloven, 
or  an  eccentric  I  want  to  know  it  at  once,  and 
before  a  painful  experience  makes  me  aware 
of  the  fact.  I  do  not  want  to  dispense  with 
the  label  of  dress.  I  would  as  soon  select  an 
unlabeled  bottle  from  the  medicine  chest,  and 
on  the  assurance  that  I  shall  presently  learn 
its  contents  by  the  nature  of  its  effects. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  we  imme- 
diately estimate  the  quality  of  a  new  acquaint- 
ance. We  look  first  at  the  face  and  then  at 
the  dress.  The  voice  plays  a  subsidiary  part, 
but  face  and  dress  come  first.  A  standardiza- 
tion of  dress  would  almost  blind  us.  When 
we  observe  that  a  woman's  shoes  are  a  little 
run   down    at   the   heel,    and  that   the   hem   of 


BENNETT-DUNNING 


Thos.  Bennett  &  Sons 
Founded  1850 


TOURS 


H.  W.  Dunning  &  Co. 
Founded  1885 


JAPAN-CHINA  j      EUROPE 


Parties  Sailing  March,  April,  May 


Parties  Sailing  All  Spring  and  Summer 


"TO  TRAVEL  IS  TO  LIVE" 

Pelightful  tours  de  luxe  in   foreign   lands;  restful,  invigorating  ocean  voyages;   new  scenes,, 
new  interests,  new  inspirations. 

Call  or  Write  Us  Today 

Private  Tours  Arranged  for  Families,  Friends, 
Party  organizers,  etc. 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Spreckels  Building  Third  and  Market  Streets  San  Francisco 


her  skirt  is  a  little  frayed,  we  know  quite  a 
lot  about  her.  A  glance  at  her  costume,  even 
the  uncomprehending  glance  of  the  male, 
brings  with  it  a  certain  revelation  of  charac- 
ter that  we  can  not  afford  to  lose.  The  co- 
quette stands  self-confessed.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain cut  of  the  costume  that  reveals  the  social 
reformer,  the  sex-hygienist,  and  the  suffragist. 
Instinctively  we  trim  our  sails  to  the  breeze. 
We  are  warned  almost  before  the  lady  has 
taken  her  seat.  But  suppose  she  was  uni- 
formed or  standardized.  How  painfully  we 
must  then  grope  for  our  bearings,  with  what 
caution  we  must  adjust  our  utterances  until 
we  discern  the  lay  of  the  land.  Shakespeare 
never  said  a  truer  thing  than  when  he  de- 
clared that  the  apparel  proclaims  the  man — ■ 
and  the  woman.  We  can  not  afford  to  lose 
these  sign-posts  that  so  often  are  also  danger 
signals. 

But  we  need  not  fear.  Women  will  not 
standardize  their  dress.  They  will  not  wear 
uniforms  unless  they  are  military  uniforms. 


Departing  from  Paris,  where  for  six  months 
past  he  had  been  attending  to  the  work  ol 
getting  the  last  members  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
started  on  their  way  home,  Brigadier-General 
Connor  very  properly  marked  the  conclusion 
of  his  task  by  making  a  fine  speech  of  fare- 
well to  France  and  the  French  people  (says 
the  New  York  Times).  Of  course,  it  was  in 
the  language  of  high  compliment — how  could 
it  have  been  anything  else  7 — but  it  had  a  tone 
of  sincerity  sometimes  lacking  in  such 
speeches,  even  when  the  compliments  are  all 
deserved,  and  this  showed  that  the  general, 
unlike  some  of  our  men  abroad,  judges  a  na- 
tion by  its  better  and  best  elements,  not  by  its 
poorer  or  worst  representatives. 

Especially  notable  was  what  General  Con- 
nor had  to  say,  not  about  French  soldiers  or 
French  women,  but  about  French  children.  It 
seems  that  the  children  had  impressed  him 
far  from  least  of  what  he  had  seen  in  France. 
"In  no  part  of  the  world,"  he  declared,  "have 
I  seen  children  so  well  behaved.  They  are  not 
embarrased,  they  are  not  timid.  They  look 
you  full  in  the  face.  However,  they  know 
how  to  be  reserved  and  respectful.  They  are 
perfect." 

As  to  the  last  statement,  one  must  suspect 
the  general  of  having  let  enthusiasm  carry  him 
slightly  over  into  the  domain  of  exaggeration, 
it  not  being  the  wont  of  mortals,  in  France  or 
out  of  it,  infant  or  adult,  to  be  perfect.  And 
anyhow,  unless  "perfect"  were  very  carefully 
and  wisely  defined,  a  child  receiving  the  epi- 
thet would  be  a  tiresome  little  creature  be- 
fore whom  the  future  would  open  dark  in- 
deed. 

It  is  not  recorded  that  any  foreign  critic 
has  yet  made  remarks  like  these  about  Ameri- 
can children,  nor  have  they  been  similarly 
praised  by  any  great  number  of  home-grown 
commentators.  Instead — but,  there,  the  sub- 
ject threatens  to  become  painful  and  danger- 
ous, so  let  it  drop. 


Singers  of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany have  been  paying  for  applause  at  the 
rate  of  from  $50  a  week  to  $20  a  perform- 
ance, according  to  recent  statements  of  Charles 
Fontaine,  French  tenor,  and  Allessandro  Dolci, 
Italian  tenor.  An  assistant  stage  manager,  the 
tenors  said,  was  head  of  the  claque  and  ob- 
tained the  money  under  promises  of  "hand- 
claps, cries  of  'bravo,'  'encore,'  'bis,' "  or 
threats  to  "cut  off  their  artistic  heads." 

Herbert  Johnson,  controller  of  the  company, 
said  he  had  heard  rumors  that  "somebody  was 
shaking  down"  the  artists  and  that  a  circulai 
letter  was  sent  to  the  singers  last  month  ad- 
vising them  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  pay 
for  applause. 

Fontaine  said  the  claque  leader  told  the 
applauders  whom  he  stationed  about  the  the- 
atre what  singers  to  applaud,  when  to  start 
a  demonstration,  and  what  arias  to  make  the 
singers  repeat,  so  that  the  artist's  reception 
would  appear  "wildly  enthusiastic." 

Dolci  said  he  defied  the  claque  after  Cleo- 
fonte  Campanini,  former  director-general,  now 
dead,  told  him  not  to  heed  the  demands  for 
money  or  the  threats.  Dolci  said  that  Campa- 
-nini  said  he  had  been  giving  the  man  named 
as  claque  leader  twenty-five  tickets  for  friends 
of  the  chorus  or  persons  who  helped  with  odd 
jobs. 

-»♦*- 

In  1790  sugar  growing  was  established  in 
Ireland,  the  Irish  climate  being  remarkably 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  bulbous  roots  of  a 
superior  quality,  whether  for  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  or  for  feeding  purposes.  In  those 
days  the  people  of  the  Irish  nation  were  the 
greatest  sugar  consumers  in  the  world.  With 
the  present  great  scarcity  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  and  other  parts  of  the  universe 
Ireland  is  seizing  the  opportunity  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  industry  and  for  making 
the  Irish  nation  once  again  the  greatest  sugar- 
growing  country. 


Willie — Pa,  buy  me  a  pair  of  skates.  Pa — 
But,  Willie,  you  need  shoes  worse  than  you 
need  roller  skates.  Willie — I  know,  but  when 
I  have  my  roller  skates  on  the  people  can't 
see  the  holes  in  my  shoes. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave,  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


During  a  lesson  on  the  Good  Samaritan  the 
scholars  were  asked  why  the  priest  and  Lc- 
vite  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  "Because 
they  saw  the  man  had  been  already  robbed," 
was  one  prompt  and  uncharitable  reply. 


Once  again  the  husband  came  staggering 
home  late.  "Oh,  John,  have  you  been  drinking 
again?"  sobbed  his  wife  as  she  caught  a  whiff 
of  alcohol.  "No,  dearie;  you  wrong  me.  I've 
been  eatin*  frogsh'  legsh,  and  you  smell  the 
hops." 


"Write  to  your  friends,"  said  the  Mexican 
bandit ;  "tell  them  we  have  kidnaped  you  and 
they  must  send  a  ransom."  "But  I  haven't 
any  friends  who  would  pay  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while."  protested  the  prisoner.  "All 
right.  Then  you  write  to  our  friends  and  tell 
'em  you  have  kidnaped  us.  We've  got  to  get 
funds  into  this  camp  somehow." 


In  Scotland  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is, 
or  was,  very  strict,  and  manual  labor  on  that 
day  is  looked  on  with  horror.  One  Sunday 
the  good  wife  of  Jock  was  horrified  to  hear 
a  great  knocking  in  the  garden.  Going  out, 
she  found  her  husband  hammering  away  at  a 
barrow  behind  the  trees.  "Ma  gudeness, 
Jock,"  said  she,  "what  are  ye  doing,  don't  ye 
know  it's  the  Sawbath  ?"  "Aye,"  replied  Jock, 
"but  I'm  behind  the  trees,  and  I  must  knock 
the  nails  in."  Said  his  better  half,  "Hist, 
mon  !  why  dinna  ye  use  screws?" 


"Brown,"  said  that  officer,  "you  are  charged 
with  being  drunk  and  disorderly  last  Saturday 
night.  Is  this  true?"  "Yessur,  Mr.  Captain, 
I  reckon  I  was  a  little  charged  up  with  that 
reckus  juice,  but  I  don't  remember  dat  1  was 
disorderly.  No,  sar."  "What  had  you  been 
drinking  that  put  you  in  this  condition  ?" 
"Well,  Mr.  Captain,  I  don't  know  the  Ameri- 
can name  for  dat  drink,  but  de  French  name 
am  Encore." 


It  was  during  the  last  Liberty  Bond  cam- 
paign and  Mary  Pickford  was  addressing  a 
big  audience.  Suddenly  every  one  began  to 
laugh.  Little  Mary  blushed,  fidgeted,  went  on 
with  her  talk,  but  finished  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  rejoined  her  friends.  "Did  I  say 
something  awful?"  the  little  film  star  de- 
manded anxiously.  "No,"  Mark  Larkin  re- 
assured her,  "but  right  in  the  middle  of  your 
speech  a  cat  walked  onto  the  stage.  It  walked 
up  and  down  behind  you  and  finally  sat  down 
and  listened." 


A  traveling  entertainer  boasted  of  the  pos- 
session of  a  genuine  Stradivarius  violin  of 
which  he  was  very  proud  and  so  informed  the 
editor  of  the  local  paper  of  the  town  in  which 
he  gave  one  of  his  concerts.  In  reporting  the 
concert  next  morning  after  it  was  given  no 
mention  whatever  was  made  of  the  Stradi- 
varus  violin.  He  made  haste  to  make  known 
to  the  editor  his  disappointment  at  his  failure 
to  mention  the  instrument.  The  reply  was, 
"If  old  Stradivarius  expects  any  advertising 
in  the  columns  of  this  paper  he  will  pay  10 
cents    a   line    for   it." 


Only  a  few  days  ago  a  returned  soldier  went 
into  a  dentist's  office  to  get  a  tooth  extracted. 
He  wore  a  D.  S.  medal,  but  the  thought  of 
having  a  tooth  pulled  was  more  than  he  could 
stand  and  he  demanded  gas.  The  dentist 
waited  in  a  fever  of  impatience  for  the  soldier 
to  "go  under,"  but  the  latter  was  nervous  and 
insisted  on  keeping  one  eye  open  even  though 
he  had  taken  enough  gas  to  float  a  balloon. 
Finally  the  dentist  cried:  "Let  yourself  go. 
Close  that  eye,  you  idiot."  Somewhere  from 
the  back  blocks  of  dreamland  the  patient  mur- 
mured sleepily.     "Can't.     It's  glass." 


A  colored  boy  who  was  stationed  in  France 
had  a  bad  habit  of  getting  lit  up  every  Satur- 
day night.  On  one  of  those  occasions  he  be- 
came somewhat  noisy  and  was  picked  up  by 
the  M.  P.'s  and  put  in  the  guardhouse.  Mon- 
day morning  found  him,  much  chastened  in 
spirit,  standing  before  the  summary  court  of- 
ficer facing  a  charge  of  drunk  and  disorderly. 


The  recent  death  of  both  Andrew  Carnegie 
and  Professor  Ernest  Haeckel,  the  scientist 
and  philosopher  of  Jena,  who  died  within  a 
few  days  of  each  other,  recalls  the  story  of  a 
student  about  to  go  to  Jena  who  was  called 
into  Carnegie's  .office  and  told  to  get  an  auto- 
graph of  the  well-known  professor.  Some 
time  afterwards  Carnegie  received  this  letter: 
"Ernest  Haeckel  gratefully  acknowledges  re- 
ceiving from  Andrew  Carnegie  a  Trumot  mi- 
croscope for  the  biological  laboratory  at  Jena." 
The  ironmaster  was  so  delighted  with  the  pro- 
fessor's shrewdness  that  he  promptly  sent  the 
desired  microscope. 


A  well-known  philanthropist  in  East  London 
gave,  the  other  day,  a  slum  child's  version  of 
the  story  of  Eden.  She  was  sitting  with  other 
children  on  the  curb  outside  a  public-house 
in  Shoreditch,  and  her  version  of  the  story 
proceeded:  "Eve  ses:  'Adam,  'ave  a  bite?' 
'No,'  ses  Adams,  T  don't  want  a  bite  !'  'Gam  !' 
ses  Eve ;  'go  on,  'ave  a  bite !'  'I  don't  want 
a  bite!'  ses  Adam."  The  child  repeated  this 
dialogue,  her  voice  rising  to  a  shrill  shriek. 
"An'  then  Adam  took  a  bite,"  she  finished  up. 
"An'  the  flamin'  angel  come  along  wiv  'is 
sword,  an'  'e  ses  to  'em  both :  'Nah,  then — 
ahtside !' " 


With  the  demobilization  of  the  army  some 
new  stories  are  being  demobilized,  too.  One 
is  the  story  of  the  bright  thought  of  an  adju- 
tant. The  commanding  officer  had  acquired  or 
"won"  (as  they  say  in  the  army)  a  cow,  and 
he  was  much  envied  in  all  the  messes.  The 
adjutant  had  a  cottage  with  a  garden  in  which 
he  had  some  good  strawberries.  One  day  the 
C.  O.  without  a  word  went  into  his  garden 
and  helped  himself  to  the  adjutant's  straw- 
berries. The  adjutant  could  not,  of  course, 
rebuke  his  chief,  but  he  put  up  this  notice: 
'"Trespassers  in  this  strawberry  garden  will 
have  their  cow  shot." 


In  a  certain  Los  Angeles  county  court  re- 
cently a  case  for  divorce  came  up,  only  to  be 
dismissed  by  agreement  of  the  opposing  coun- 
sels. It  seems  that  the  man  instituted  the 
suit,  had  a  row  with  his  first  lawyer,  and  then 
went  to  Lou  Guernsey.  "What  are  your 
grounds  for  bringing  this  action  against  your 
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wife?"  asked  Lou.  "Well,"  said  the  man,  "I 
came  home  early  the  other  afternoon  and  as 
I  stepped  into  trie  door  I  heard  my  wife  talk- 
ink  to  an  insurance  man.  I  was  just  in  time 
to  hear  her  say :  T  won't  pay  another  cent. 
I've  been  paying  this  policy  on  my  husband 
for  eight  years  and  I've  had  no  luck  yet.'  " 


Edith  Wharton,  engaging  a  maid  for  her 
apartment,  interviewed  cne  whose  name  might 
very  appropriately  have  been  Miss  Doolittle. 
"Of  course,  madam,"  said  this  girl,  "you  won't 
expect  me  to  sweep  ?"  "Oh,  no,  indeed." 
"Nor  answer  the  doorbell?"  "Certainly  not." 
"Nor "  "No,  no,"  Mrs.  Wharton  inter- 
rupted graciously.  "I  expect  none  of  these 
things  from  my  parlor  maid.  I  only  want 
her  to  look  at,  and  for  that  you  are  too  plain." 


Coming  back  from  France,  some  1800  men 
spent  sixteen  days  on  a  small  liner  that  had 
no  mess  hall  for  the  soldiers.  Ordinarily, 
they  got  their  chow  and  went  on  deck  to  eat 
it,  but  when  it  rained  they  were  not  even 
allowed  above  decks.  They  were  never  cer- 
tain just  where  they  could  go,  because  guards 
kept  popping  up  everywhere  with  the  remark, 
"You  can't  sit  there,"  or  "You  can't  stand 
there."  One  day  a  doughboy  who  had  gone 
on  deck  with  his  mess  only  to  be  sent  below 
again  slipped  on  the  non-skid  ladder.  Beans, 
prunes,  goat  meat,  and  coffee  flew  in  every  di- 
rection and  the  soldier  landed  at  the  bottom 
in  a  sitting  position.  As  he  sat  there  col- 
lecting his  faculties  a  guard  hurried  up. 
"You  can't  eat  there,   buddy,"   he   announced. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Curiosity. 
When  the  workmen  own  the  workshops; 
And  the  railroad  men  the  rails; 
And  the  grocery  clerks  the  groceries; 
And  the  mail  clerks  own  the  mails — 

When  the  preachers  own  the  pulpits; 
And  the  pressmen  own  the  shops; 
And    the   drillers    own    the   oil    wells; 
And  the  jails  are  owned  by  cops — 

When  conductors  own  the  street-cars; 
And  each  driver  owns  his  'bus; 
Will  you   tell   us  common   people — 
Whatinell  becomes  of  us?  — Judg 


Whiskers. 
Why  is  it  that  one's  state  of  mind 
Seems  based  on  how  the  beard's  resigned? 
The  man  who  daily  reaps  his  bristles, 
Distinguishes  the  figs  from  thistles; 
He  is  an  ordinary  dub 
Who  daily  takes  a  morning  tub, 
Ears,    reads,    does  what  his  business  bids, 
And  loves  his  country,   wife,   and   kids. 
Whereas  the  guy  who  sports  a  brush 
Most  generally  runs  to  mush 
(I  speak  now  of  the  common  rule — 
Not  every  bush  conceals  a  fool). 
It  seems  the  cobwebs  on  his  jaw 
Mean   cobwebs  as  his  ruling  law; 
The  lace  wherewith  his  chin's  bedight 
Shuts  out  the  air  and  dims  the  light; 
A  hirsute  ambush  he  provides 
For  fakes  and    frauds  and    freaks  and   snides 
Suppose  those  Reds  who  rant  and  rave, 
When  caught  were  treated  to  a  shave! 
'Twould  break  the  mattress  brotherhood, 
And — who  knows? — might  do  lots  of  good. 

— Maurice  Morris,  in  New  York  Sun. 


Hoover. 
In   the   war   so   lately  finished    many    larders   grew 
diminished, 
And  we  heard  a  call  for  food  from  our  allies. 
So  to  fill  that  need  gigantic,  from  across  the  broad 
Atlantic, 
We  brought  Hoover  home  to  handle  our  supplies. 
He    had    saved    the    Belgian    babies    from    the    mad 
Teutonic  rabies, 
He  was  modest,  but  a  good  man  can't  be  hid. 
We   craved  his  ministrations  to  assist  our  brother 
nations 
And  to  send  them  food  to  fight  on — and  he  didl 

It  was,  "Hoover,  Hoover,  Hoover, 

Here's  a  job   for  you   to  do. 
It's  a  difficult    manoeuvre. 

But  you'll  have  to  put  it  through; 
For   you've   got   to   feed    the   millions 
Of  the  soldiers  and  civilians, 
And   you've  got  to   stop  the    folks  who    waste  and 
rob" ; 

And  who  did  it?     Who  but  Hoover, 
Food  Administrator  Hoover, 
On  the  Job! 

Now  the  cruel  war  is  over,  but   the  world   is   not 
in  clover; 
There's  a  restlessness  beyond  accounting  for. 
Yet  this  Hoover's  chap  still  waving;  keeping  folks 
from   misbehaving. 
And  restraining  little  lands  from  making  war. 
For  despite  his  calm  demeanor  there  is  no  one  am 
keener 
To  the  feel  ef  scheme  and  plot  and  counter-plot; 
When  the  air  with  rumor's  stirring,  ere  the  rumpus 
starts   occurring. 
You'll    find    Hoover    with    his    foodstuffs    on    the 
spot! 

Oh,  it's  "Hoover,  Hoover,  Hoover! 

Here's  Rumania  gone  mad. 
Will  you  soothe  her  and  reprove  her? 

For  the  situation's  bad. 
Yes,  the  Serbians  are  worried, 
The  Italians  all  are  flurried 
And  you'll  have  to  check  the  Czechs   from   raising 
hob"; 

And  who  does  it?     Who  but  Hoover? 
rood   Administrator  Hoover. 

On  the  Job!— B.  B.,  in  Life. 


Wanted  to  Fight. 

Among  the  most  restless  and  unwilling 
stay-at-homes  during  the  war  were  the  Eski- 
mos living  on  the  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska. 

The  eagerness  of  the  male  members  of  the 
Eskimo  tribes  to  get  into  the  fighting  after 
they  heard  the  United  States  had  declared 
war  on  Germany  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing tales  brought  back  from  Alaska  by  Wil- 
liam B.  Van  Valin,  leader  of  the  John  Wana- 
maker  Alaskan  expedition,  who  has  just  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  after  an  extended  so- 
journ in  the  north. 

The  Eskimos  listened  with  horror  to  the 
accounts  of  German  atrocities  and  the  sinking 
of  defenseless  ships  by  submarines,  Mr.  Van 
Valin  says.  They  grew  so  angry  that  the 
white  men  in  the  section  were  obliged  to  use 
all  their  powers  of  persuasion  to  convince 
them  that  their  higher  duty  was  to  remain  at 
home  and  attend  to  their  families. 

News  of  the  armistice  did  not  reach  the 
Arctic  coast  until  last  September,  and  then, 
according  to  the  explorer,  there  took  place 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  victory  celebra- 
tions in  the  world.  The  natives  lit  fires, 
dressed  in  fancy  skins,  took  their  war 
weapons  and  danced  and  sang  until  they  could 
hardly  stand  on  their  feet.  The  celebrations 
ended  with  feasts  in  all  the  Eskimo  hamlets 
on  the  coast. 


Sunlight  chasing  in  England  by  airplane  is 
the  latest  kinema  development  conceived  by  a 
producer  to  assist  the  production  of  his  films. 
He  is  purchasing  an  eight-seater  Handley- 
Page  machine  to  transport  his  artists  to  sunny 
"locations"  with  the  greatest  possible  celerity. 
This  will  not  only  save  time  and  cut  out 
heavy  hotel  expense,  he  says,  but  will  also 
enable  the  producer  to  act  promptly  upon 
weather   information. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Dr.  Clark  Burnham  of  Berkeley  has  announced 
the  engagement  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Burnham,  and  Dr.  Harold  Hill,  son  of  Dr.  Merrill 
Hill  of  Redlands.  Dr.  Hill  has  resided  in  San 
Francisco  for  several  years.  The  wedding  of  Miss 
Burnham  and  Dr.  Hill  will  take  place  in  the 
summer. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Frederika  Otis  and  Mr. 
Warren  Smith  of  Guatemala  was  solemnized  last 
Wednesday  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Otis,  Rev.  Charles  Ramm  officiating.  Miss 
Gertrude  Creswell  was  the  maid  of  honor.  Mr. 
Oliver  Wyman  was  the  best  man,  and  the  ring- 
bearer  was  Master  Lovell  Langstroth,  Jr.  At  the 
wedding  breakfast  which  followed  the  ceremony 
those  seated  at  the  bridal  table  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Wyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Millen  Griffith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hansom  Grubb,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Cusbing,  Miss  Dorothy  Woodworth, 
Miss  Cora  Smith,  Miss  Gertrude  Creswell,  Miss 
Effie  Fortune,  Mr.  Barreda  Sherman,  Mr.  Rufus 
Kimball,  Lieutenant  Woodworth,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Dr. 
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^  ( Enchantment) 

1  HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES 
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Lovell  Langstroth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  will 
make  their  home  in  Guatemala. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Irving  Coon,  and  Mr. 
Cornells  Winkler  of  Holland  was  solemnized  Fri- 
day at  the  Swedenborgian  Church,  Rev.  Guy  Lee 
officiating.  Miss  Augusta  Foute  was  the  bride's 
only  attendant.  Mr.  John  Dover  was  the  best 
man  and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Cosmo  Morgan,  Mr. 
Jerome  Pullitzer,  and  Mr.  Percy  Morgan.  The 
wedding  reception  was  held  at  the  residence  of  I 
Mrs.  Augustus  Rodgers,  and  those  at  the  bridal  j 
table  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winkler,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Lynch,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia, 
Miss  Anita  Murray,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss 
Catherine  Wheeler,  Mr.  A.  H.  Van  der  Linden, 
Mr.  Percy  Morgan,  Mr.  John  Doyer,  Mr.  Jerome 
Pullitzer,  and  Mr.  Cosmo  Morgan.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wink- 
ler will  reside  on  Baker  Street  near  Vallejo. 

Mrs.  William  Reding  gave  a  reception  last 
Saturday  in  honor  of  Miss  Louise  Reding.  In  the 
receiving  party  were  Mrs.  George  McNear,  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Porter,  Mrs.  Edgar  Wilson,  Mrs.  Randall 
Stoney,  Mrs.  Marshall  Williams,  Mrs.  Hanson 
Grubb,  Mrs.  Temple  Bridgman,  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
Kellogg.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wright,  Mrs.  Robert  Mack, 
Mrs.  Lewis  Spear,  Mrs.  William  Sherwood,  Mrs. 
Effingham  Sutton,  Mrs.  Frederick  Hewlitt,  Mrs. 
Walter  Hewlitt,  Mrs.  Hugh  Fairlie,  Miss  Lillian 
Whitney,  Miss  Olive  Wheaton,  Miss  Aileen  Mcin- 
tosh, Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Amanda  Mc- 
Near,   Miss    Elizabeth    Schmieden,    Miss    Margaret 
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Williams,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Doris 
Schmieden,  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth    Kellam. 

Mrs.  William  Porter  gave  a  luncheon  at  her 
home  Friday  afternoon.  Her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Georges  de  Latour,  Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mrs. 
Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  Anson  Hotaling,  and  Miss 
Maud    O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Frank  Johnson  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
and    bridge    last    Friday. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
to  a  dozen  guests  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

In  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Miss  Sally  Nickel. 
Mrs.  George  Nickel  gave  a  children's  party  last 
Saturday  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy 
Nickel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  gave  a  dinner  a 
few  evenings  ago  in  San  Mateo.  Their  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Miss  Evelyn  Bar- 
ron, Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Mr.  Kenneth  Moore,  and 
Mr.    Frederick  Van   Sicklen. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of  Archbishop  Hanna. 
The  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garret  McEnerney, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  de  Cazotte,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fay,  Mrs. 
Frank  Johnson,  Mrs.  Edward  Vail,  Miss  Mary 
Jolliffe,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor, 
Rev.  Patrick  Ryan,  Rev.  James  Cantwell,  and  Mr. 
Jules  Neltner. 

Mrs.  George  McNear,  Sr.,  of  Petaluma  gave  a 
luncheon  Friday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club 
in  compliment  to  Miss  Louise  Reding.  Those 
asked  to  the  affair  included  Miss  Ellita  Adams, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker, 
Miss  Claire  Knight,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Schmieden,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss 
Gertrude  Clark,  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss 
Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss  Aileen 
Mcintosh,  Miss  Mora  Macdonald,  Miss  Helen 
Pierce,   and   Miss  Jessie   Knowles. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Brownell  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  her  guests  having 
included  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Keyes,  Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton,  Mrs.  Harry  Williar, 
Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mrs.  Alexander  Field,  and 
Miss  Josephine  Palmer. 

Miss  Eeulah  Gibbons,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Morton  Gibbons,  and  Miss  Kate  Boardman, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  forth  Boardman, 
gave  a  dance  Saturday  evening  at  the  Gibbons 
residence. 

Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  gave  a  luncheon  a  few 
days  ago,  complimenting  Countess  Andre  de  Limur. 
Her  guests  were  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Mrs.  Edward 
Clark,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Charles  Kceney,  Mrs.  Jack 
Neville,  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering,  Mrs.  William  Dun- 
can, Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincent,  Mrs.  Howard  Park,  Mrs. 
Edmunds  Lyman,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Ramsey,  and  Miss  Helen  Crocker. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett  gave  a  luncheon  several 
days  ago  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  compli- 
menting Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs,  Horace  Chase.  Mrs.  Richard 
Sprague,  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord, 
Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Miss 
Jennie  Hooker,  and  Miss  Ethel  Cooper. 

Mrs.  Harry  Scott  gave  a  birthday  dinner 
last  Monday  evening  for  Mr.  Scott.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Swinnerton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dut- 
ton, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Heiman,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    William   Roth. 

Mrs.  Harold  Brunn  gave  a  dinner  last  Sunday 
evening  in  honor  of  Dr.  Brunn's  birthday.  Among 
the  guests  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen,  Dr. 
■and  Mrs.  Howard  Morrow,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Houston,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Terry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  entertained  at  din- 
ner last  Tuesday  evening.  Those  who  attended  the 
affair  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Devereux,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Hastings,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forest  Elkins,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Drury, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Morse,  Mrs.  Jane  Hayne,  Mr.  Douglas  Bennet, 
Captain  Louis  Sejourne  and  Captain  Maurice 
Sejourne,  Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  Mr.  William  Tevis, 
Mr.  Raymond  Splivalo,  and  Mr.  Archibald  John- 
son. 

Mrs.  Willis  Walker  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  for  Mrs.  Wellesley  Stillwell  of  Chicago. 
Her  guests  were  Mrs.  Swift  Train,  Mrs.  Clemens 
Miller,  Mrs.  Clinton  Walker,  Mrs.  Robert  Cole- 
man, Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Ellita 
Adams. 

Miss  Marian  Baker  was  hostess  at  a  supper- 
dance  last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Palace.  Her 
guests  included  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss 
Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden,  Miss 
Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Barbara  Donohoe,  Miss 
Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Mary 
Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Mary 
Emma  Flood,  Miss  Evelyn  Cunningham,  Miss 
Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Miss  Doris 
Schmieden,  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Bliss,  Mr.  Harris  Carrigan,  Mr.  Orel  Goldar- 
cena,  Mr.  Robert  Bowles,  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels, 
Mr.  Edward  Schmieden,  Jr.,  Mr.  Robert  Elliott, 
Mr.  George  McNear,  Jr.,  Mr.  Nicholas  Boyd,  Mr. 
Gordon  Tevis,  Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Harry 
Crocker,  Mr.  Frederick  Beaver,  Mr.  Dearborn 
Clark,  Mr.  Leroy  Nickel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Wakefield 
Baker,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson, 
and  Mr.   Dean  Dillmann. 

Miss  Evelyn  Poett  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  last  Wednesday  by  Miss  Jane 
Flood  at  the  Fairmont.  Those  asked  to  meet  Miss 
Poett  were  Miss  Sophie  Beylard,  Miss  Josephine 
Parrott,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Margaret 
Madison,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Miss  Elena  Eyre, 
Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss 
Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  Miss  Barbara 
Donohoe,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Aileen  Mc- 
intosh, Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Miss 
Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden,  Miss 
Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Caroline  Shoemaker,  and 
Miss  Catherine  Shoemaker. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Rudolph    Spreckels    were    dinner 


hosts  last  Monday  evening,  their  guests  having 
been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Feris,  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gove,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Miss  Lily  O'Connor, 
and    Mr.    Ernest  Folger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening,  having  among  their  guests  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Por- 
ter, Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
rigan. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  gave  a  bridge  party  Tuesday 
evening  at  her  Jackson  Street  home. 

Mrs.  Jane  Hayne  gave  a  luncheon  a  few  days 
ago  in  San  Mateo  complimenting  Mrs.  Paul  Ver- 
dier. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  gave  a  luncheon  Friday,  her 
guests  having  included  Mrs.  Butler  Breeden,  Mrs. 
Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  Henry 
Dutton,    and    Mrs.    Richard    McCreery. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday  at 
the  Town  and  Country   Club. 

Mrs.  William  Parrott  gave  a  luncheon  and  the- 
atre party  Saturday  afternoon,  her  guests  having 
been  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins, 
Miss  Audrey  Willett,  Miss  Frances  Ames,  Miss 
Jean  Howard,  Miss  Margaret  Lee,  and  Miss  Jose- 
phine Drown.  Miss  Hopkins  was  the  guest  of 
honor. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 
day, among  her  guests  having  been  Mrs.  Henry 
Dutton,  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen,  Mrs.  William  Porter, 
Mrs.  Butler  Breeden,  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour, 
Miss  Jennie  Blair,  and  Miss  Maude  Fay. 

Miss  Marian  Leigh  Mailliard  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  a  few  days  ago,  complimenting  Miss 
Elena  Eyre.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Robert 
Coleman,  Mrs.  Elmer  Jennings,  Mrs.  Horace  Van 
Sicklen,  Mrs.  Howard  Naffziger,  Mrs.  Somers 
Peterson,  Miss  Isabel  Jennings,  Miss  Helen  Pierce, 
and   Miss  Emelie  Tubbs. 

Mrs.  William  Parrott  entertained  at  a  theatre 
party  Saturday  afternoon,  followed  by  tea  in  the 
Garden  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  in  compliment 
to  her  younger  sister.  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins. 
Those  who  shared  the  pleasure  of  the  afternoon 
were  Miss  Erna  Taylor,  Miss  Audrey  Willett, 
Miss  Frances  Ames,  Miss  Jean  Howard,  Miss  Mar- 
garet  Lee,    and    Miss  Josephine    Drown. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Cloman  had  as  her  luncheon  guests 

at  the  Hotel  St.   Francis  on  Monday  Mrs.   George 

Pope,   Mrs.  Butler  Breeden.   Mrs.  Willard    Drown, 

Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn,  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson. 

■«•»■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Butler  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter  at 
their  home  in  Oxnard. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pigott  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  son  at  their 
home  in  Sacramento. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Merrill  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a   son. 

«•»    

Elizabeth  Mack. 

Elizabeth  Mack  will  appear  in  the  Italian 
Room  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  Tuesday  even- 
ing. February  10th,  under  the  direction  of 
Paul  Elder.  She  will  give  a  recital  of  "Scenes 
from  French  Comedy,"  tracing  the  wit  and 
philosophy  of  the  Gaelic  spirit  from  the  early 
farces  to  modern  comedy  in  the  following  pro- 
gramme: (1)  Mediaeval  Farces,  "The  Farce 
of  the  Tart  and  the  Pie"  and  "The  Washtub"  ; 
(2)  Scenes  from  "Moliere" ;  (3)  "Adrienne 
Lecouvreur" ;  (4)  "A  Door  Must  Be  Eituel 
Open  or  Shut,"  by  Alfred  de  Musset ;  (5) 
"Blanchette,"  by  Eugene  Brieux ;  (6)  Some 
Modern  Monologues  and   Dialogues. 


The  Northern  California  Smith  College  Club 
are  holding  a  series  of  get  together  luncheons 
at  the  National  League  lunchroom.  Members 
of  the  club  are  working  hard  for  the  success 
of  the  Smith  College  $4,000,000  campaign.  At 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Warner,  2746 
Dwight  Way,  Berkeley,  a  Smith  College  tea 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  February  11th, 
from  3  to  6.  Many  Smith  College  alumni  and 
their  friends  will  attend. 


The  war  was  responsible  for  the  discovery 
of  a  positive  Eldorado  of  phosphates  in  Eng- 
land, located  in  the  fen  land  of  East  Anglia. 
The  value  of  this  mineral  was  quoted  at  $450 
a  ton  during  the  war,  and  the  value  was 
greatly  enhanced,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
practically  unprocurable  in  England.  There 
was  an  urgent  demand  for  it  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  high  explosive  shells. 
Then  it  was  that  scientists  turned  to  the  fen 
lands,  which  had  at  one  time  been  a  popular 
playground  of  the  lumbering  ichthyocaurian 
mammoths,  and  they  discovered  a  fossil  bed  of 
chalk  covering  thousands  of  acres.  The  site 
of  the  beds  is  at  Trumptington,  near  Cam- 
bridge, and  soon  after  the  discovery  a  village 
of  wooden  huts  was  erected  and  the  most 
modern  machinery  was  installed  to  produce 
the  mineral.  Huge  furrows  were  driven 
across  the  land  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep, 
until  a  fossil  bed  was  located,  and  when  a 
furrow  was  worked  out  it  was  covered  up 
and  another  dug.  In  this  way,  after  sixteen 
months'  work,  the  fossil  beds  produced  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  fossil  phosphates  at  a  cost 
of  from  $40  to  $50  a  ton.  With  the  end  of 
the  war  the  exploitation  of  the  fossil  beds, 
believed  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  was  dis- 
continued. 
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Lincoln  Day  Concert. 

A  wealth  of  good  music  will  be  offered  at 
the  Lincoln  Day  concert  of  the  Municipal 
Music  League  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium 
next  Thursday  evening,  February  12th,  at  8:20 
o'clock.  The  occasion  will  take  the  form  of 
a  compliment  to  the  American  Legion,  and 
Colonel  H.  G.  Mathewson  will  make  a  brief 
address  on  "The  Spirit  of  Lincoln's  Citizen- 
ship." 

A  notable  feature  of  the  programme  will 
be  the  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco  of 
John  Hand,  the  American  tenor,  who  is 
making  a  concert  tour  of  the  West  and  re- 
ceiving very  flattering  notices  wherever  he 
sings. 

General  admission  to  the  concert  will  be  but 
25  cents,  with  children  10  cents.  A  few  re- 
served seats  at  50  cents  may  be  obtained  at 
Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s. 


A  farmer  is  building  a  circular  cattle  barn 
near  Kissel  Hill,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  will  have  forty-five  stalls,  with  run- 
ning water  right  where  every  animal  can  get 
it  whenever  it  is  desired. 


Use  of  the  injunction  is  a  feature  of  the 
law  almost  as  old  as  the  institution  of  trial 
by  jury.  It  was  first  used  in  1382,  when  the 
King  of  England  empowered  the  chancellor  to 
issue  writs  restraining  the  barons  from  over- 
riding the  common  law  courts.  The  prin- 
ciple of  injunction  dates  back  further  still 
to  Roman  law:  "It  is  classified  in  the  law  as 
one  of  the  'extraordinary  writs.'  Its  essential 
purpose  is  to  prevent  the  doing  of  a  wrong 
whose  effects,  if  consummated,  would  be  irre- 
parable. In  other  words,  instead  of  waiting 
for  a  threatened  wrong  to  work  its  damage, 
which  a  law  court  might  redress  by  punish- 
ment or  the  assessment  of  damages,  the  equity 
court  steps  in  with  its  'extraordinary  writ'  of 
injunction  to  prevent  the  damage  being  done. 
Its  twin  is  mandamus,  which  commands  per- 
formance of  certain  rights  and  duties,  while 
the  province  of  injunction  is  to  forbid  per- 
formance of  certain  acts  which  might  inter- 
fere with  rights  or  result  in  wrongs." 
■«•— 

In  China  when  a  pupil  is  reciting  his  lesson 
he  turns  his  back  to  his  teacher. 
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|  For  that  tete-a-tete  j 
— have  tea        | 

|  at  | 

|  Hotel  Whitcomb  | 

g  Civic  Center  |[ 

P  Every  afternoon,  delicious  tea  is  served  in  g 
g  the  Sun  Lounge.  Refreshing — restful.  || 
M   You'll  enjoy  it  immensely.  g 
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Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

The  Misses  Winifred  and  Louise  Braden  re- 
turned last  week  from  the  Atlantic  coast  and,  with 
Mrs,  Braden,  will  leave  next  week  for  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Walker  has  returned  to  New  York, 
after  a  brief  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis 
Walker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Waller  spent  the  week-end  in  Atherton  with  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Elmer  Jennings. 

Miss  Jane  Flood  will  leave  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary  for  New  York. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  will  arrive  this  evening 
from  New  York  to  spend  the  spring  in  California 
at  her  old  home  in  Millbrae.  In  the  early  summer 
she  will  go  to  England  to  visit  Lady  Ward. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  and  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin 
returned  Saturday  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mrs.  Robert  Cryan  of  Ireland  is  visiting  her 
cousins,  the  Misses  Jolliffe.  Mrs.  Cryan  was  ac- 
companied west  by  Miss  Marguerite  Doubleday, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mrs.  George  Doubleday.  She 
is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling. 

Mrs.  Charles  Felton  has  returned  to  Redlands, 
after  a  brief  visit  with  Mrs.   Smedberg  in  town. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin  have  reopened  their 
home  in  Menlo  Park,  after  a  sojourn  of  several 
months  in  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Pool  have  sold 
their  residence  at  Warrington,  Virginia,  and  have 
bought  the  old  Keith  home,  Woodburne.  They  will 
return  to  California  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Miss  Katherine  Ramsey,  and 
Miss  Helen  Garritt  will  leave  Monday  for  Core 
nado  to  remain  until  after  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Rhoda  Fullam  and  Mr.  Raymond  Welch,  which  will 
he  an  event  of  February  14th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  will  return  nexl 
week  from  a  visit  of  several  months  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Whittell  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Albert  are 
spending  a  fortnight  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco,  after  having  spent  a  month  in 
New  York. 

Mri  and  Mrs,  Edwin  Eddy  will  take  possession 
of  their  new  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  next  week. 

Mr.  Clarence  Carrigan  will  sail  next  week  for 
France,  after  a  month's  visit  in  .New  York.  Mr. 
Carrigan  was  unable  to  come  to  California  during 
his  brief  sojourn- 
Mr.  Henry  Dutton  and  Mr.  Knox  Maddox  arc 
spending  a  fortnight  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Foxhall  Keene  of  New  York  City  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  Tuesday  and  registered  at  the  Hotel 
St.    Francis.      He   will  he  in   the    city   a  few  days 
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before    going    to    Del    Monte    to    take    part    in    the 
polo   tournament   there. 

Mrs.  Richardson  Clover  and  Miss  Eudora  Clover 
have  arrived  from  Washington  and  will  stay  for  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  in  California. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gove  will  leave  next 
week  for  Coronado  to  attend  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Fullam  and    Mr.    Welch. 

Mr.  Junius  Browne  is  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Browne  and  their  son  will 
remain  in   New  York  indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger 
Bocqueraz,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  returned 
Monday  from  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Charlemagne  Tower  of  Philadelphia  left 
last  week  for  Coronado  to  join  Mr.  Tower.  Their 
daughter,  Mrs.  William  Robertson,  went  south  with 
Mrs.  Tower  to  take  a  cottage  at  Coronado,  as 
Major  Robertson  has  been  transferred  from  Mather 
Field  in  Sacramento  to  Ream  Field  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Ernest  Folger  has  returned  from  a  visit  of 
several   weeks   in   New  York. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bray  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
San  Francisco,  after  a  month's  absence  in  the 
southland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Wynne  have  arrived  from 
the  East  and  are  visiting  Mrs.  C.  M.  Wynne  at  her 
home  on  Vallejo  Street. 

Mrs.  Raoul  Duval  wilt  sail  from  France  in  the 
spring.  She  will  join  Mrs.  Clark  in  San  Mateo  for 
the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Roth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Heiman,  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Alanson  Weeks  were  members  of  a  party 
that  spent  the  week-end  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Porter  Ashe  is  spending  a  fortnight  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Encarnacion  Mejia  has  arrived  in  Guate- 
mala, where  she  will  visit  for  the  ensuing  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Liltenthal  will  leave  next 
week   for  New  York  and  the  south. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Baker  have  taken  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  William  Henshaw  in  Montecito. 
They  will  remain  several  months  in  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  Charles  Bentley  will  return  next  week  from 
Washington. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  and  Miss  Catherine  Wheeler 
have  gone  to  San  Diego  to  enjoy  a  fortnight's 
visit  with  Surgeon  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Nielson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark,  Miss 
Gertrude  Clark,  and  Miss  Anne  Dibblee  are 
traveling  through  Southern  California.  They  will 
return  to   their  homes  here  next   week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Verdier,  Captain  Louis 
Sejourne,  and  Captain  Maurice  Sejourne  are 
spjending  a  fortnight  in  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Feris  and  Miss  Jean  Feris 
sailed  last  Wednesday  for  Honolulu  to  be  gone 
several  weeks.  They  were  accompanied  on  the 
trip  by  the  Misses  Feris  of  London  and  Miss 
Knight- Atkins. 

Miss   Edith   Chesebrough    is  spending  a  week  in  I 
Del   Monte. 

Mrs.  George  Pope  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Burlingame,  after  a  winter  spent  in  New  York.         I 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Coleman  of  Santa  Barbara 
left  Saturday  for  Southern  California,  after  a 
brief  visit  to  San  Francisco.  They  have  just  re- 
turned  from  a  six  months'   tour  of  the  Orient. 

Mrs.  Harry  Scott  will  accompany  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Dutton  when  they  sail  for  Honolulu  next 
month.     She  will  be  their  guest  for  a  fortnight. 

Mrs.  Randall  Hunt  has  returned  from  Sacra- 
mento, where  she  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Baker. 

Mrs.  George  Nickel  is  spending  several  weeks 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.   George  McNear  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Foxhall  Keene  of  New  York,  who  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  Sunday,  has  left  for  Del  Mcnte 
to  remain  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Singer,  who  rec^'irly 
arrived  in  New  York  from  France,  have  gone  to 
Palm  Beach,  Florida,  to  visit  Mr.   Paris  Singer. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  who  left  for  the 
Atlantic  coast  a  fortnight  ago,  has  joined  Mrs. 
William  Henshaw  and  Mrs.  Henshaw  Chickering 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton  in  New  York.  The  group  will 
return   to    California  in  February. 

Dr.  Carl  Plehn  left  Monday  for  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, where  he  will  remain  for  several  months. 

Lord  and  Lady  Glenconner  of  England  are 
spending  several  weeks  in  Southern   California. 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens  and  Miss  Josephine 
Ross  are  spending  several  weeks  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Lloyd   Butler  at  their  Oxnard   ra.ich. 

At  the  Palace  Hotel  are  Mr.  Orrin  Lester, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  A.  C.  Denman,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  Thomas  G.  Field  and  Miss  Field,  Mon- 
terey; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Starrett,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  P.  C.  Drescher,  Sacramento;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Ward,  Victoria,  B.  C;  Mr.  C.  S. 
Beesemeyer,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  J.  B.  Koch,  Flag- 
staff, Arizona;  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Owen,  Brooklyn, 
Oregon;  Mr.  C.  A.  Curtis,  Fort  Bragg;  Mr.  E.  II. 
Greppin,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  W.  H.  Trask,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Mr.  E.  F.  Trefz,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  C. 
B.  Behr,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  A.  S.  Stevens,  Vancouver, 
B.  C;  Mr.  J.  R.  Norris,  New  York;  Mr.  J.  C 
Good,  Los  Angeles;  Mr  L.  C.  Goodwin,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Kittle,  Detroit. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Mara,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Barton,  Phila- 
delphia; Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Gordon,  Detroit; 
Mr.  Charles  F.  de  Long,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Arthur 
Magill,  Chicago;  Mr.  Leon  Rundle,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Mr.  C.  S.  Gless,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Travcrs,  Hongkong,  China;  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Verdin,  Sacramento;  Mr.  Barney  L.  Allis,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri;  Mr.  Charles  Frank,  Cincinnati; 
Mrs.  Richardson  Clover  and  Miss  Clover,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Mr.  William  Burkhardt,  Chicago; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Batten,  New  York;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Lyons,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Foxhall 
Keene,  New  York;  Mr.  H.  B.  Thornbury,  Spo- 
kane;   Mrs.    Wraight,    Cleveland   Ohio. 

Arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  D.  McCully,  Hood  River,  Oregon;  Mr.  D. 
F.  Hamilton,  Green  River,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Dumble,  Houston,  Texas;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Hollinger,  Vladivostok,  Siberia; 
Dr.  N.  A.  de  Rock,  Java;  Mr.  D.  D.  Groom,  Lon- 
don, England;  Captain  Henry  L.  Olscn,  U.  S.  N. 
A.  R.  T. ;  Mr.  Guy  A.  Levingston,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Wright  and  Miss  Wright, 
Seattle;    Mr.    Vernon    M.    McCombs,    Los  Angeles; 


Mr.  F.  E.  Learned,  Boston;  Mr.  J.  A.  Reynolds, 
Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  W.  M.  Leach,  Lexington, 
Kentucky;  Mr.  Lelia  E.  Benson,  Chicago;  Judge 
and  Mrs.  S.  Gibson,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Mr.  A.  R. 
Colby,  Los- Angeles;  Mr.  G.  G.  Wheeler,  Baltimore, 
Maryland ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Smith,  Guate- 
mala; Mr.  W.  H.  Walker,  Liverpool,  England. 


MYSTERY  OF  THIRTEENTH   SHIP 


The  "thirteenth  ship"  remains  among  the 
mysteries  of  the  war.  I  have  never  heard  any 
one  try  to  explain  it  (says  "Jackstaff"  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail).  Even  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  people  appear  content  to  state  facts  as 
they  are  known  and  leave*  it  at  that. 

When  the  Norwegian  convoy  that  was  at- 
tacked by  an  enemy  raiding  force  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  left  port  it  consisted  of  twelve  ships. 
Later  a  thirteenth  ship  was  added — or  added 
itself.  No  one  actually  saw  it  join,  no  one  in 
the  end  saw  it  leave. 

Just  before  the  fight  Lieutenant-Commander 
Fox,  of  the  Mary  Rose,  counted  and  reported 
thirteen  ships  where  there  should  have  been 
only  twelve.  Thirteen  there  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fray  and  only  twelve  when  it 
ended.  The  stranger  vanished  as  mysteriously 
as  she  appeared.  At  least  that  is  what  eye- 
witnesses say. 

It  will  be  within  every  one's  recollection 
that  the  raid  resulted  disastrously  for  us. 
Among  our  losses  was  the  Mary  Rose,  the  ves- 
sel that  first  sighted  and  reported  the  thir- 
teenth ship. 

Can  any  one  suggest  an  explanation  of  the 
occurrence?  I  have  no  theory  to  put  for- 
ward. But  here  is  a  somewhat  similar  war 
happening  within  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence; 

One  evening  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  four  of 
us  were  standing  on  the  bridge  of  a  small 
warship  watching  the  other  vessels  of  the 
squadron. 

"Look  there  are  three  trawlers  over  there 
now,"  said  one  of  my  companions  pointing  to 
starboard. 

"Impossible,"  declared  the  skipper  through 
the  charthouse  window.  "All  ships  are  in  sta- 
tion and  there  are  only  two  there.  You  can't 
see  straight!" 

"But  there  are  three !"  persisted  the  first 
speaker,  and  we  others  corroborated  him,  the 
signalman  adding,  "I  can't  make  her  out,  sir; 
she  doesn't  seem  to  belong  to  our  crowd." 

Out  from  the  charthouse  came  the  skipper 
and  joined  the  little  group  who  were  watch- 
ing the  stranger.  Whoever  she  might  be  or 
wherever  she  might  have  come  from,  the  one 
undoubted  fact  was  that  there  she  lay,  rolling 
steadily  along  between  the  "double-ender"  and 
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the  tubby  old  trawler  that  had  been  our  fa- 
miliar companions  during  many  days. 

While  we  were  speculating  as  to  the 
stranger's  identity  our  "snottie"  gasped  out  an 
astonished,   "Why,  she's  gone  !" 

And  gone  she  had  !  We  looked  carefully  to 
see  whether  she  had  become  hidden  behind  one 
of  her  companions.  But  no ;  the  stranger  dis- 
appeared as  eerily  as  she  came,  and  we  could 
not  understand  how.  Most  of  us  attached 
little  importance  to  the  occurrence.  The  skip- 
per took  a  different  view  of  it. 

"It  wasn't  a  ship  at  all,"  he  declared  gravely, 
"but  a  warning  that  before  the  year  is  out  the 
sea  will  claim  one  of  us." 

We  laughed  at  his  prophecy.  Yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  before  the  year  was  out  the  sea  had 
claimed  the  man  who  first  sighted  the  mys- 
terious ship ! 

Is  there  any  explanation  ? 


In  military  stables  horses  are  known  to 
have  pretended  to  be  lame  in  order  to  avoid 
going  to  military  exercise.  A  chimpanzee  had 
been  fed  on  cake  when  sick.  After  his  re- 
covery he  often  feigned  coughing  in  order  to 
procure  dainties.  The  cuckoo,  as  is  well 
known,  lays  its  eggs  in  another  bird's  nest, 
and,  to  make  the  deception  surer,  it  takes 
away  one  of  the  other  bird's  eggs.  Animals 
are  conscious  of  their  deceit,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  try  to  act  secretly  and  noise- 
lessly ;  they  show  a  sense  of  guilt  if  detected ; 
they  take  precautions  in  advance  to  avoid  dis- 
covery ;  in  some  cases  they  manifest  regret 
and  repentance.  Thus,  bees  which  steal  hesi- 
tate often  before  and  after  their  exploits,  as 
if  they  feared  punishment. 


In    England    there    are    twenty-six    railway 
tunnels  a  mile  or  more  in  length. 
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Famous  magazine  writer,  and  one  of  the 
noted  authors  now  writing  for  this  news- 
paper, will  appear  complete  in 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Yes,  I  advertised  for  shop  girls,  but  I 
didn't  get  an  applicant."  "And  no  wonder. 
Advertise  for  salesladies."— Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"We  should  return  good  for  evil."  "That's 
what  I'm  doing.  Taking  back  fresh  eggs  for 
the  cold  storage  things  I  borrowed  from  Mrs. 
Kextdoor." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Jack,  mother  was  looking  when  you  kissed 
me  last  night."  "How  did  site  take  it?" 
"Well,  she  said  she  felt  satisfied  that  you 
meant  business." — Cleveland  Press. 

"I'm  glad  the  war's  over,"  said  the  first 
tramp.  "Why?"  asked  the  other.  "Now 
mebbe  somebuddy'll  have  some  old  clothes  to 
give  away." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

"I  don't  give  my  consent."  "But,  father,  I 
tell  you  he  has  enough  money  for  us  to  start 
on."  "What  does  that  mean?  Taxi  fare  to 
the  station  ?" — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Edith — Jack's  been  calling  on  me  for  six 
months.  Don't  you  think  it's  time  he  pro- 
posed ?  Maud — Oh,  no ;  it  was  nearly  a  year 
before  he  proposed  to  me.  — Toledo  Blade. 

Molly — Our  doctor  told  me  today  that  ham- 
mocks are  not  good  for  one.  Cholly — He's 
right,  dear,  they're  not  good  for  one,  but 
they're  all  right  for  two. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"What's  the  matter,  old  top?  You  look 
sick."  "I've  just  undergone  a  serious  opera- 
tion." "Appendicitis?"  "Worse  than  that. 
I  had  my  allowance  cut  off." — Portland  Ex- 
press. 

Rev.  Snickers — And  your  daughter,  Mrs. 
Bunks — the  one  that  was  going  in  for  nursing 
— how  is  she?  Well,  I  hope?  Mrs.  Bunks — 
Splendid,  thank  you,  sir.  Last  we  'eard  from 
'er  she  was  goin'  up  for  'er  final  contamina- 
tions.— Sydney  Bulletin. 

"How  are  the  roads  in  this  section  ?" 
"Fine,"  replied  Farmer  CorntosseL  "We've 
abolished  bad  roads."  "Big  job,  wasn't  it?" 
"Net  at  all.  Wherever  the  going  is  'specially 
hard  we  don't  call  it  a  'road.'  We  call  it  a 
'detour.'  " — Washington  Star. 

"Well,  come  down  to  the  shop  tomorrow 
morning,  and  I  will  put  you  to  work."  "To- 
morrow ?  I  couldn't  possibly  come  until  the 
day  after."  "Why?"  "Why,  tomorrow  I  must 
take,  part  in  the  great  Demonstration  of  Pro- 
test of  the  Unemployed." — Life. 

"There  goes  a  man  after  my  own  heart," 
said   Miss    Peache,    after    a   young   man   had 
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chatted  for  a  while  and  said  good-by.  "Is  thai 
so?"  asked  Miss  Sharpe.  "Yes,"  replied  Miss 
Peache.  "He  has  proposed  to  me  four  dif- 
ferent times." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"Was  the  Grabcoin  reception  a  success?" 
"I  judge  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Dubwaite.  "Yes?" 
"Mrs.  Grabcoin's  gown  was  such  a  marvel  that 
quite  a  number  of  the  ladies  present  left 
earlier  than  they  intended,  and  I  understand 
they  were  very  disagreeable  to  their  husbands 
on  the  way  home." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"Would  Gladys  Twobble  let  a  man  kiss  her 
on  short  acquaintance?"  "Oh,  no.  That  is. 
not  in  normal  times."  "What  do  you  mean?" 
"During   the  war   Gladys   sometimes   made   a 


concession  for  the  sake  of  a  handsome  your 
lieutenant  who  only  had  an  hour  or  two  b 
tween  trains." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Miss  Snips — I  wonder  why  Maud  gave  hi 
age  as  twenty-five  when  she  married  that  ric 
old  man?  Miss  Snapps — Oh,  I  suppose  si 
made  a  discount  for  cash." — Yonkers  State 
man. 

"I  can't  think,  John,  where  that  child  g 
his  temper  from !"  exclaimed  that  child 
mother,  when  he  had  been  removed  screamii 
from  the  room.  "No  one  can  say  it's  fro 
me!"  "No  one,"  agreed  the  farmer's  met 
voice  behind  the  weekly  paper.  "For  you'1 
certainly   still   got   yours." — Farm    and   Horn 
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Predestined  to  Failure. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  since  organization 
of  the  American  government  to  found  class  parties. 
The  Know-nothing  movement  of  long  ago  and  the 
Populistic  movement  of  a  more  recent  time  may  be  cited 
as  historical  instances  of  failure  to  establish  our  Ameri- 
can politics  upon  a  class  basis.  The  newest  project — • 
that  of  a  labor  party — is  likewise  a  dream  destined  to 
pass  through  the  Ivory  Gate.  Its  collapse  is  inevitable 
because  it  seeks  to  put  the  interest  of  one  class  above 
the  interest  of  the  whole  people.  That  it  may  have  a 
brief  hour  is  probable ;  and  that  it  will  make  a  de- 
moralizing disturbance  of  our  political  life  is  possible. 
But  the  end  is  inevitable,  since  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  there  will  speedily  be  arrayed  against  it 
the  overwhelming  force  that  lies  in  the  universal  sense 
that  government  should  represent,  not  a  part,  but  the 
whole — not  some  of  the  people,  but  all  of  the  people. 

Certain  exploiters  of  organized  labor  have  long  been 
eager  to  establish  a  labor  party,  inspired  by  the  example 
of  the  Labor  party  in  Great  Britain.  They  fail  to 
reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  politico-labor  party  in 
Britain  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  is  proposed 
here.  The  British  Labor  party  is  not  merely  a  working- 
men's  party;  it  represents  a  general  scheme  of  liberality 
in  government,  in  opposition  to  the  conservative  idea  in 
government.    Associated  with  it  and  practically  in  con- 


trol of  it  is  an  ensemble  of  social,  political,  and  personal 
interests  and  forces  representative  of  every  class  and  of 
many  purposes.  Its  aims  and  purposes  are  wide  as  the 
empire. 

The  more  discreet  leaders  and  counsellors  of  labor 
in  our  own  country,  very  notably  Mr.  Gompers,  have 
persistently  opposed  proposals  to  launch  a  strictly  labor 
party  in  the  United  States.  The  announced  theory  of 
this  opposition  has  been  that  labor  stands  to  gain  more 
through  diplomatic  negotiation  with  established  parties 
than  by  a  special  movement  conceived  in  class  purpose 
and  aiming  at  class  ends.  But  behind  this  protest  there 
is  knowledge  that  any  political  movement  failing  to 
recognize  the  common  interest  as  superior  to  any  class 
interest  must  surely  ride  swiftly  to  a  fall  in  a  country 
where  government  rests  upon  the  broad  foundation  of 
all  the  people.  , 

Military  Training. 

Representative  Kahn  estimates  that  the  cost  of  uni- 
versal military  training  will  not  exceed  $131,000,000  a 
year.  He  reckons  upon  a  total  annual  enlistment  in 
training  camps  of  600,000  men  at  a  cost  of  $34  per 
month  per  man.  If  the  training  period  shall  be  four 
months  the  cost,  according  to  Mr.  Kahn's  calculation, 
would  be  $81,600,000.  He  adds  $50,000,000  for  con- 
tingencies and  thus  comes  to  his  total  of  $131,000,000. 

Pursuing  the  matter  in  its  economic  aspects,  Mr. 
Kahn  declares  that  of  the  $33,000,000,000  we  spent  in 
the  war  a  very  large  proportion  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  not  prepared.  In  his  judgment  the  sum 
of  $131,000,000  per  year  is  a  cheap  form  of  insurance 
against  war.  On  the  economic  ground — putting  aside 
all  other  considerations — Mr.  Kahn  says :  "I  commend 
this  matter  of  the  cost  of  universal  training  vs.  the 
cost  of  war  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  my 
fellow-countrymen." 

In  this  expression  Mr.  Kahn  purposely  leaves  out  of 
the  account  every  other  phase  of  the  matter  at  issue 
save  that  of  economics.  Yet  in  truth  the  economic  con- 
sideration— the  cost  of  universal  training — is  the  least 
of  it.  A  hundred  thousand  young  Americans  lie  dead  in 
France  today,  at  least  one-half  of  this  number  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  crime  of  unpreparedness.  If  when  we  went 
into  the  war — not  to  mention  our  fatal  delay  in  going 
in — we  had  been  prepared,  Germany  would  have  blown 
up  fully  a  year  prior  to  November  11th,  1918.  We  en- 
tered the  war  nominally  in  April  of  1917,  but  it  was  not 
until  July  of  that  year — more  than  four  months  later — 
that  we  determined  upon  the  pattern  of  guns  that  we 
should  begin  to  manufacture.  We  were  in  the  war  nine- 
teen months,  yet  in  that  whole  time  no  cannon  of 
American  manufacture  was  brought  into  action.  Our 
record  in  the  matter  of  airplanes  is  similarly  futile  and 
discreditable.  Our  man-force  did  not  reach  France  in 
effective  numbers  or  in  proper  discipline  until  well  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  struggle.  It  is  not  necessary  now 
to  discuss  the  whyfore  of  all  this  or  to  place  the  blame ; 
it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  recall  and  to 
emphasize  the  fact. 

Putting  aside  all  other  considerations  connected  with 
the  war  now  ended,  there  stands  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  training  motives  of  the  weightiest 
character.  As  a  people  we  make  much  of  popular 
education,  yet  for  all  our  solicitude  and  for  all 
our  generosity  in  promotion  of  education,  we  fail  to 
give  to  our  boys  that  which  under  practical  appraise- 
ment is  the  most  important  part  of  education.  Our 
system  does  not  give  to  the  individual  youth  the  dis- 
cipline which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  character  and 
that  is  the  guaranty  of  successful  and  useful  life.  Xor 
does  it  give  to  the  physical  man  the  hardihood  that  i.c 
quite  as  important,  if  it  be  not  more  important,  thar 
mental  training.  It  is  precisely  that,  omitted  in  our 
scheme  of  popular  education,  that  the  military  camp 
supplies.     It    impresses    the    youth    with    that    best    of 


all  knowledge,  knowledge  of  himself.  It  gives  to  him 
that  best  of  all  lessons,  the  discipline  of  obedience.  It 
takes  stock  of  the  physical  man.  It  straightens  his 
figure  and  strengthens  his  muscles.  It  establishes  regu- 
larity of  habit.  It  inures  him  to  set  tasks.  If  there  be  a 
basis  of  manhood  in  him  it  makes  a  man  of  him. 

There  are  those  among  us — men  well  past  middle  life 
— who  regard  military  training  as  unnecessary,  found- 
ing this  judgment  upon  individual  experience.  But 
times  are  changed  since  the  present  generation  of 
middle-aged  Americans,  in  larger  part,  found  physical 
hardihood  in  the  simple  life  of  the  country.  In  youth, 
for  the  most  part,  they  lived  and  labored  in  the  countrv 
and  under  the  direction  and  inspiration  in  school  and 
in  work  of  men.  Today  the  greater  number  of  Ameri- 
can boys  first  see  the  light  of  day  in  cities  or  towns. 
In  school  they  are  taught  by  women.  American  fathers 
of  today  are  largely  engaged  in  occupations  which  allow 
small  margin  of  time  for  the  instruction  of  their  boys; 
and  in  town  life  there  is  small  opportunity  to  bring  up 
boys  in  the  discipline  of  industry.  It  is  a  question 
in  many  thoughtful  minds  if  the  system,  social  and  edu- 
cational, under  which  boys  are  almost  wholly  under  the 
care  and  instruction  of  women  up  to  maturity  can  yield 
a  vital  race  of  men.  It  is  no  discredit  to  the  women 
teachers  in  our  schools  to  say  that  the  propensities  and 
standards  of  womanhood  are  not  the  propensities  and 
standards  which  give  hardihood  and  vitality  to  the  boy 
of  today  who  will  be  the  man  of  tomorrow.  The  project 
of  military  training  finds  support — to  our  way  of  think- 
ing, its  strongest  support — in  the  necessity  of  giving  to 
the.  youth  of  the  country  that  which  is  lacking  alike  in 
our  home  training  and  in  our  school  training. 

The  sentiment  that  opposes  military  training  is  on  a 
level  with  that  expressed  in  that  silliest  of  ditties,  "I 
did  not  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  soldier."  A  country  which 
does  not  find  ways  and  means  to  give  to  its  young  man- 
hood that  which  tends  to  develop  the  highest  and 
hardiest  of  its  powers  fails  in  its  obligation  to  its 
youth,  fails  in  its  obligation  to  itself.  A  country  which 
in  the  tenderness  of  a  weak  sentimentalism  does  not 
"raise  its  boys  to  be  soldiers"  unconsciously  or  other- 
wise coddles  and  promotes  a  spirit  fatal  alike  to  its 
dignity  and  to  its  security. 


European  Money  and  the  American  Market. 

The  Argonaut  will  not  pretend  to  expert  exposition 
of  the  mystery  of  "exchange."  Just  why  the  English 
pound  (normally  $4.84)  should  be  worth  somewhere 
from  $3.19  to  $3.40,  just  why  the  French  franc,  the 
Italian  lira,  and  the  German  mark  should  have  a  still 
lower  relative  value,  we  will  not  undertake  to  explain. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  one  way  or  another  the 
impoverishment  of  Europe,  with  the  vast  issues  of 
paper  now  afloat  in  these  countries,  has  everything  to 
do  with  it.  Incidentally  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
there  was  a  time  in  this  country  following  our  civil 
war  when  one  dollar  in  gold  would  buy  three  dollars  in 
our  paper  currency.  Every  country,  following  exhaus- 
tion in  war,  loses  something  of  the  credit  that  gives 
value  to  its  issues  of  paper  money  when  not  backed  by 
stores  of  the  precious  metals. 

But  side-stepping  the  mystery  of  exchange,  one  point 
is  clear,  namely,  that  the  countries  of  Europe  will  not 
and  can  not  buy  largely  in  the  American  market  when 
they  must  pay  anywhere  from  seven  to  nine  dollars  in 
their  money  for  five  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  especially 
at  a  time  when  American  prices  range  far  above  nor- 
mal. Already  currents  of  trade  between  this  country 
and  Europe  have  slowed  down,  and  unless  something 
shall  be  done  to  restore  normal  purchasing  power  to 
European  money  the  demand  on  the  part  of  Europe  for 
American  wheat,  American  meats.  American  cotton 
and  other  things  of  American  production  will 
is  compared  with  the  ordinary  volume  of  orders 
obvious  fact  is  that  Europe  can  not  afford  I" 
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us  when  its  money  must  suffer  so  sharp  a  discount  in 
our  markets. 

American  production  in  very  many  lines-^more  par- 
ticularly in  the  lines  subject  to  European  demand — was 
speeded  up  during  the  war  and  it  is  still  going  strong 
under  the  stimulus  of  abnormal  prices.  In  consequence 
we  have  on  hand  vast  surpluses  which  Europe  needs 
and  which  we  want  to  sell — which  in  truth  we  must  sell 
unless  there  is  to  come  a  tremendous  slump  in  values 
and  a  corresponding  stagnation  in  industry.  As  a  pro- 
ducing and  selling  country  we  must  have  a  foreign  mar- 
ket to  take  up  our  surplus  or  we  shall  still  have  the 
surplus  on  our  hands. 

In  one  of  his  public  talks  in  San  Francisco  some  two 
or  three  months  ago  Mr.  Hoover,  who  probably  knows 
the  world's  economic  conditions  better  than  any  man, 
remarked  that  if  Europe  should  cease  to  buy  from  us 
the  high  cost  of  living  of  which  we  complain  would 
come  down  with  a  jolt  that  would  quickly  convince  us 
that  abnormally  low  values,  regarded  as  an  economic 
condition,  yield  more  serious  effects  than  abnormally 
high  values.  Without  the  European  demand  we  shall 
have  in  this  country  more  of  pretty  much  even-thing 
in  the  food  lines  than  we  need;  and  when  sellers  are 
many  and  buyers  are  few — or  when  there  are  none — 
there  comes  a  situation  not  pleasant  to  think  about. 

Of  the  man\7  problems  now  vexing  the  world  perhaps 
none  is  so  important  as  relating  to  American  prosperity 
as  that  of  getting  Europe  to  work  on  a  normal  basis  to 
the  end  of  reviving  and  sustaining  her  purchasing 
power,  for  it  is  the  purchasing  power  of  Europe  that 
sustains  the  values  of  European  money.  American 
wheat,  American  cotton,  American  foodstuffs  in  general 
are  profoundly  affected  in  their  commercial  values  by 
European  conditions;  so  closely  related,  in  truth,  that 
without  the  European  demand  values  must  fall  to  a  level 
so  low  as  to  produce  demoralization  in  a  wide  range  of 
American  interests. 

The  only  solution  that  has  as  yet  been  proposed  of 
the  problems  which  now  threaten  to  involve  this  country 
with  the  distresses  which  have  already  overtaken  Eu- 
rope is  that  of  a  large  extension  of  American  credit  to 
European  countries.  The' Washington  government  has 
gone  as  far  as  it  can  prudently  and  properly  go;  it  re- 
mains for  the  great  banking  interests  of  the  country 
to  take  the  situation  in  hand  and  to  do  what  may  be 
done  to  restore  conditions  under  which  trade  may  be 
brought  back  to  normal  and  mutually  profitable  lines. 


the  less  extension  of  the  demand  to  include  numbers  so 
great  was  a  blunder,  for  the  obvious  reason  of  its  im- 
practicability. 

The  Allied  Council  has  overshot  the  mark.  It  has  put 
itself  in  the  position  of  having  its  demands  denied — 
of  being  snubbed — in  an  attempt  to  do  that  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  can  not  be  done. 


The  Allied  Council  Has  Overshot  the  Mark. 

That  the  German  government  should  decline  to  de 
liver — or  even  to  attempt  deliver}' — for  trial  by  the 
Allies  approximately  a  thousand  men,  soldiers  and 
civilians,  representing  all  ranks,  is  not  surprising.  Xo 
government  in  any  country  could  answer  such  a  de- 
mand and  hold  its  place  for  a  single  week.  Presenta- 
tion of  a  requisition  so  broad  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  an  invitation  to  refusal  and  a  prelude  to  embar- 
rassment. The  plea  made  by  the  German  authorities 
that  the  delivery  for  trial  of  so  many  persons,  many  of 
them  of  political,  military,  and  social  eminence,  would 
be  "a  physical  impossibility"  is  probably  sound.  It  is 
conceivable  that  were  the  attempt  made  the  effect  would 
be  to  throw  Germany  into  anarchy:  and  under  all  the 
conditions  of  the  time,  anarchy  might  quickiy  be  trans- 
muted into  Bolshevism.  The  only  possible  means  of 
enforcing  the  demand  of  the  Allied  Council  would  be 
through  military  invasion;  and  for  such  a  movement 
there  is  neither  the  means  nor  the  will. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  trials  is  not — or  should 
not  be — that  of  revenge,  and  the  procedure  should  not 
wear  any  look  of  revenge.  The  essential  aim  should  be 
a  definite  demonstration  in  support  of  the  integrity  of 
international  law  as  related  to  the  conduct  of  war  in  all 
its  aspects,  and  this  aim  could  be  achieved  by  limiting 
the  requisition  to  such  individuals  as  are  notoriously 
connected  with  particular  outrages.  The  German  com- 
mander who  assembled  a  group  of  prisoners  upon  the 
deck  of  a  submarine  and  then  murdered  them  in  cold 
blood  by  an  order  to  submerge  comes  within  the  prac- 
tical scope  of  prosecution.  Likewise  the  several  officers 
whose  names  are  associated  with  cruelties  in  German 
prison  camps  should  be  brought  to  trial.  The  com- 
mand', rs  and  other  officers  who  ordered  the  murder  of 

civilian    populations — men,    women,    and    children in 

Belf'jm    and   France   might   properly   be    summoned. 

Man     others— probably  the  whole  roster  of  names  in- 

in  the  demand  made  by  the  Allied   Council— 

rit  any  fate  that  might  be  meted  out  to  them.    None 


A  "Two-Time  Loser." 
Monday  of  this  week  we  suspect  will  hardly  be 
reckoned  by  President  Wilson  among  his  red-letter  days. 
It  was  a  day  when  two  hard  blows  were  imposed  upon 
a  vanity  which  does  not  sustain  adverse  strokes  of  for- 
tune with  equanimity.  First,  in  relation  to  the  peace 
treaty :  Certain  representative  men,  among  them  Presi- 
dent Lowell  and  Mr.  Oscar  Strauss,  warm  advocates  of 
the  league  of  nations  and  hitherto  strong  supporters  of 
the  President's  stubborn  course,  called  at  the  White 
House  and  left  a  memorandum  advising  the  President 
to  do  what  he  has  said  repeatedly  that  he  would  not  do, 
namely,  accept  compromises  in  the  matter  of  the  treat}'. 
This  development,  following  the  officially  announced 
willingness  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  accept  a 
modified  treaty,  has  left  the  President  in  a  situation 
where  he  had  either  to  back  down  and  accept  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Senate  or  stand  personally  responsible 
for  failure  of  the  treaty  and  for  further  postponement  of 
productive  activities  in  the  devasted  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Another  blow  to  the  President's  vanity  came  on  Mon- 
day with  repudiation  of  his  leadership  of  his  party  in 
a  matter  of  domestic  policy.  To  a  caucus  of  Democratic 
members  of  the  House  the  President  sent  a  letter  sug- 
gesting that  no  action  be  taken  tending  to  commit  the 
part}-  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  military  training.  The 
President's  letter  was  read  before  the  caucus  and  heard 
respectfully.  But  immediately  thereafter,  by  a  vote  of 
106  ayes  to  17  noes,  a  resolution  was  passed  in  total  dis- 
regard of  the  President's  advice. 

Verily  the  way  of  one  who  in  this  country  sets  up  as 
an  autocrat — as  one  all-wise  and  who  must  be  obeyed — 
is  hard.  We  are  a  curiously  patient  people.  At  times  we 
endure  and  endure  beyond  the  limits  of  reason;  but  in 
the  end  we  make  it  plain  that  this  country  in  its  judg- 
ments and  in  its  ultimate  policies  is  subject  to  no  per- 
sonal will.  t 

Editorial  Notes. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  Lord  Grey's  letter,  formally 
addressed  to  the  British  government  but  practically  to 
the  American  government  and  people,  has  helped  to 
crystallize  sentiment  and  to  promote  settlement  of  a 
domestic  controversy.  It  has,  we  think,  served  a  good 
purpose.  Xone  the  less  it  was  an  impropriety;  and 
if,  as  reported,  it  has  irritated  and  angered  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  it  is  not  without  reason.  Lord  Grey,  as 
representative  of  the  British  government  at  Washing- 
ton, had  no  right  under  any  pretext  or  to  any  purpose 
to  "take  a  hand"  in  a  quarrel  between  factions  or  forces 
in  our  government.  In  doing  so — and  that  is  the  effect 
of  his  letter — he  violates  an  obvious  rule  of  pro- 
priety— a  rule  which  has  all  the  sanctity  of  international 
law.  More  than  once  in  our  domestic  history  we  have 
had  to  rebuke  similar  impertinences.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  republic  one  "Citizen  Genet"  of  the  French 
revolutionary  party  presumed  to  regard  the  United 
States  as  a  territory  so  related  to  France  as  to  be  a 
legitimate  field  for  exploitation  in  the  French  interest 
He  was  promptly  and  sharply  "called  down."  More 
recently  Lord  Sackville-West,  British  ambassador  at 
W  ashington,  "took  a  flyer"  in  American  politics  in  con- 
nection with  a  presidential  election;  and  for  this  indis- 
cretion was  not  merely  "slapped  on  the  wrist,"  but  sent 
home  in  discredit  In  the  immediate  instance  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  the  right  to  be  indignant ;  and  he  will 
be  further  right  if  he  finds  a  way  to  rebuke  an  ambas- 
sador who  has,  by  indirection,  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  propriety.  . 

While  we  are  dealing  with  matters  of  international 
impropriety,  it  is  right  to  add  that  our  own  skirts  are 
not  clean.  The  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  "Irish 
cause"  passed  by  the  United  States  Senate  a  few  weeks 
back  was  in  contemptuous  and  outrageous  disregard  of 
propriety  and  of  decency.  Likewise  the  reception  ac- 
corded by  many  cities — notably  Irish-ridden  San  Fran- 
cisco— to  the  "President  of  the  Irish  Republic"  was  a 
flaunting  impertinence.  More,  there  was  involved  in 
it  a  breach  of  faith  toward  Britain,  a  country  with 
which    we   were   and   are   in   "association"   if   not   in 


"alliance."  Infringement  upon  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional propriety  and  amity  in  one  case  does  not,  of 
course,  justify  other  infringements.  That  one  pot  mav 
call  another  black  does  not  make  the  two  white.  It  is 
high  time  that  both  Britain  and  America  should  take 
stock  of  the  proprieties  and  mend  their  manners. 


If  certain  members  of  the  faculty  of  our  State  Uni- 
versity, and  members  of  the  student  body  of  the  same 
institution,  wish  to  promote  the  presidential  candidacy 
of  Senator  Johnson — and  this  appears  to  be  the  fact — 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  organize  in 
support  of  their  judgment  and  their  preference.  But 
they  ought  not  to  drag  the  university  into  their  move- 
ment— to  connect  its  name  with  it.  A  campus  hall  is 
not  the  place  for  rallying  the  forces  of  personal  or 
political  partisanship.  In  times  past  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing,  indeed  far  too  much  of 
it.  There  was  a  time  when  the  name  of  the  university 
was  employed  to  promote  changes  in  our  State  Consti- 
tution which  most  men  of  sense  would  now  like  to  undo. 
Likewise  the  name  of  the  university  was  employed  to 
give  credit  to  that  'Wild  Ass  of  the  Desert"  who  has 
now  become  one  of  our  standing  nuisances.  Through 
these  dubious  espousals — or  apparent  espousals — the 
university  has  suffered  in  the  esteem  of  conservative 
men  and,  as  the  Argonaut  happens  to  know,  lost  some- 
thing that  would  largely  have  promoted  its  material 
fortunes  and  its  architectural  dignities.  By  all  means 
let  the  friends  of  Senator  Johnson  give  him  such  sup- 
port as  they  may;  let  them  organize  and  "resolute" 
to  their  hearts'  content.  But  let  them  do  it  in  such 
way  as  not  to  involve  the  name  and  repute  of  our  State 
University.  

The  university  belongs  to  all  the  people  and  is  sup- 
ported by  funds  to  which  all  the  people  contribute. 
And  this  being  so,  those  who  direct  its  conduct  lie  un- 
der moral  obligation  to  hold  it  to  broad  courses  as  dis- 
tinct from  narrow  and  partisan  activities.  It  is  not  part 
of  the  business  of  the  university  to  promote  causes,  still 
less  to  espouse  personal  candidacies.  There  is  work 
enough  for  it  to  do  in  its  proper  sphere  without  de- 
scending to  an  arena  dominated  by  personal  and  political 
rivalries.  These  suggestions  are  respectfully  referred 
to  President  Barrows  and  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 


The  country  will  be  better  able  to  render  judgment 
in  the  matter  of  the  threatened  strike  of  two  million 
railroad  operatives  when  the  facts  of  the  situation  shall 
be  put  before  it.  The  broad  statement  that  the  demand 
is  for  "increase  in  wages"  is  merely  suggestive;  what 
is  important — and  what  will  be  demanded — is  a  state- 
ment in  detail  of  present  conditions,  likewise  a  state- 
ment in  detail  of  what  is  demanded.  There  will  be 
widespread  distrust  of  the  movement  so  long  as  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  is  based  are  veiled.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  country  is  tired  of 
strikes,  precisely  as  it  is  tired  of  politicians  and  of 
profiteers.  Disposition  will  be  universal  to  regard  the 
strike  of  railroad  operatives,  if  it  shall  come  to  a  strike, 
as  an  attempt  to  hold  up  the  country  in  the  midstream 
of  return  of  the  roads  from  governmental  "possession 
and  control"  to  their  owners.  If  the  operatives  would 
avoid  popular  irritation  and  the  resentment  that  irri- 
tation inspires  they  will  have  to  exhibit  a  case  which 
upon  considerations  of  equity  shall  command  public 
sympathy.  That  they  will  be  able  to  do  this  we  doubt. 
Already  there  have  been  two  heavy  advances  in  wages 
with  shortening  of  hours  of  labor  and  large  allowances 
for  overtime.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  labor  in 
railroad  sen-ice  is  better  paid  and  better  safeguarded 
than  in  any  other  of  the  great  lines  of  industry.  It  is 
further  understood  that  further  advances  in  wages  must 
come  out  of  the  public  in  the  form  of  increased  charges 
for  service — higher  passenger  and  freight  rates — these 
in  turn  to  be  reflected  in  further  advances  in  the  cost 
of  living.  These  considerations  will  not  tend  to  sym- 
pathy.    7ns 

The  Kentucky  Xational  Guard  took  a  long  step  on 
Monday  toward  vindicating  the  civilization  of  that  state. 
The  savage  boast  that  Southern  soldiers  would  mutiny 
in  the  face  of  orders  to  fire  upon  a  Southern  mob  was 
proved  an  idle  boast  as  well.  The  troops  were  ordered 
to  fire  and  they  did  fire,  with  an  effect  that  is  likely  to 
inspire  caution  in  future  crises  of  passion.  The  South 
should  understand  that  the  world  will  not  regard  it  as  a 
land  dominated  by  civilized  ideas  so  long  as  it  fails  to 
recognize  the  sovereignty  of  law.     A  country  which 
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breaks  out  every  now  and  again — from  any  cause — in 
mob  rule,  and  a  country  which—for  any  cause — burns 
victims  of  popular  hatred  at  the  stake,  can  not  claim  for 
itself  the  possession  of  civilized  standards  of  life.  Ad- 
mitted that  the  provocation  in  special  cases  is  great,  it 
still  remains  that  obligation  to  the  sovereign  law  is 
paramount.  

Edward  Payson  Ripley,  late  president  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  was  a  large  constructive  force  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West,  particularly  of  California.  He  had 
breadth  of  vision,  hardihood  of  purpose,  with  the  driving 
power  that  abides  in  courage  and  industry.  And  with 
all  this  Mr.  Ripley  had  the  character  which  begot  con- 
fidence and  found  for  him  support  in  the  money  mar- 
kets." Not  himself  a  man  of  vast  wealth,  he  commanded 
at  all  times,  for  whatever  projects  engaged  his  interest, 
whatever  means  was  necessary  to  his  projected  ends. 
Mr.  Ripley  had,  too,  the  individual  qualities  which  com- 
mand respect  and  affection. 

LETTERS  TO  EDITOR. 


"That  Editorial  on  Prohibition." 
UNION   CLUE    OF   CLEVELAND. 

Cleveland,  February  2,  1920. 
The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.:     Enclosed  my  check  ($4), 
for  which  please  mail  the  Argonaut  beginning  with  the  issue 
of  January  24th  (I  want  that  editorial  on  Prohibition). 

Edward  Y.  Moore. 


amendment  confiscating  the  railroads  or  steel  industries  would 
be   equally  valid. 

The  American  people  should  know  that  a  decision  sus- 
taining the  validity  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  opens  the 
way  for  Socialism,  Communism,  or  Syndicalism  to  abolish  the 
right  of  private  property,  the  basis  of  all  civilized  society, 
by  the  action  of  less  than  300  persons.  E.  J.  Shriver, 

Chairman    Executive   Committee   the    Vigilance   League. 


Unconvinced. 

Oakland,  February  8,  1920. 
Editor  Argonaut  :      With   all  due   respect   I   must   beg  to 
differ  with  you  in  your  apology  to  Mr.  Hoover  for  a  "wrong 
interpretation"  of  his  remarks  anent  the  congressional  election 
spoken  of  in  your  first  article. 

Mr.  Wilson  left  no  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  his  wishes 
for  a  pure  and  undented  Democratic  delegation.  Mr.  Hoover 
left  no  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  average  voters  that  their 
rights  of  suffrage  could  be  best  used  in  the  'support  of  Mr. 
Wilson.  It  has  a  flavor  of  Democracy,  if  not  the  substance, 
and  I  beg  leave  to  think  there  is  "a  distinction  without  a 
difference  in  your  later  interpretation — certainly  requiring  no 
apology  from  you.  Yours  very  truly, 

James  Z.  Huntington, 
An  Oakland  "Dyed-in-the-Wool"  Republican. 


"Sound" — for  Once. 

Regina,  Sask.,  January  31.  1920. 
Editor  Argonaut — Sir:  I  read  the  Argonaut  regularly,  be- 
lieving that  there  is  something  solid  in  its  principles,  though 
I  seldom  agree  with  its  opinions  and  always  open  it  with  my 
mental  guard  up,  so  to  speak.  But  your  editorial  on  Pro- 
hibition strikes  me  as  the  most  sane,  sound,  and  sensible 
treatment  of  the  subject  I  have  yet  seen.  Your  argument  is 
founded,  not  so  much  on  common  sense,  so  called,  which  is 
often  only  a  short  cut  across  an  Irish  bog  when  it  would  be 
safer  to  go  round,  but  on  a  real  insight  into  human  nature. 
I'm  willing  to  bet  on  your  predictions.  The  question  is, 
How  can  the  same  man  write  such  panicky  nonsense  on  the 
subject  of  radicalism?  Yours  truly,  C.   Fraser. 


The  "Poorest"  Ever. 

Los  Banos,  Cal.,  February  6,  1920. 

Dear  Editor  Argonaut:  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of 
the  Argonaut  for  more  years  than  I  can  remember  and  the 
poorest  article  I  ever  read  in  its  columns  was  the  one  on 
Prohibition.  '  The  saloons  were  the  only  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  its  accomplishment.  I  little  thought  that  the  chief 
mourner  at  the  grave  of  poor  old  booze  would  be  the  Argonaut. 
Requiescat  in  pace. 

One  other  thing:  Mr.  Sims  is  an  educated  snob,  a  crank 
with  an  inordinate  case  of  the  swellhead  whose  views  are 
about  as  valuable,  except  for  political  purposes,  as  a  Hotten- 
tot's would  be  for  running  a  Bible  class  in  a  Sunday-school 

Wishing  the  Argonaut  many  prosperous  years,   I  am, 

Yours  truly,  W.  J.  Stockton. 


"Send  Me  100  Copies." 

Sonoica,  February  10,  1920. 
Dear  Mr.  Holman  :  I  am  extremely  gratified  to  read  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Argonaut  that  your  article  on  "Pro- 
hibition" in  issue  of  24th  January  is  to  be  reprinted  in  leaflet 
form,  "convenient  for  enclosing  in  an  ordinary-size  envelope." 
For  the  enclosed  $5  please  send  me  100  copies. 

Yours  truly,  W.  H.  Anderson. 


The  Movement  Against  Property. 
THE    VIGILANCE    LEAGUE. 

New  York,  January  19,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  At  a  public  meeting  in  .  Yonkers, 
New  York,  on  the  evening  of  January  11th  Professor  Scott 
Nearing,  a  well-known  Socialist,  who  had  been  advocating 
the  nationalization  of  private  property,  was  asked  by  one  of 
his  audience :  "How  do  you  propose  to  take  property  away 
from  its  owners  ?"  His  answer  was :  "In  the  same  way  that 
the  property  of  the  brewers  and  distillers  was  taken,  by  con- 
stitutional amendment.  The  prohibitionists  have  shown  us  the 
way  by  which  property  can  be  taken  for  public  purposes  with- 
out compensation  to  the  owners." 

This  frank  admission  that  the  Socialists  purpose  amending 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  enable  them 
i  to  confiscate  private  property  without  compensation  should 
arouse  the  American  people  to  a  realization  of  the  momentous 
issues  involved  in  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  soon  to  be  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  As  is  clearly  shown  in  the  pleadings  filed 
in  the  test  suit  brought  by  us,  if  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
is  held  to  be  valid  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  180  members 
I  of  Congress,   eighty-six  less  than  a  majority   of  both   houses. 

■  to  submit  radical  and  revolutionary  amendments  to  the  state 
legislatures.  These  amendments  can  be  ratified  by  a  bare 
majority  of  a  quorum  of  the  members  of  thirty-six  legis- 
latures, less  than  2800  men  being  necessary  to   ratify.     Thus 

■  less  than  3000  men  can  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  con- 
J  fiscate  the  entire  property  interests  of  the  country,  even 
j  though  the  subjects  of  the  amendments  were  never  submitted 

to  the  people  of  the  several  states. 

Article  5   of  the  Federal  Constitution  provides  that  private 
property  shall  not  be  taken  for  a  public  purpose  without  just 
'  compensation.     If  the  Supreme  Court  decides  that  an  amend- 
ment destroying  property  values  of  $1,000,000,000  is  valid,  an 
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AMERICANIZATION. 


The  Sims  Controversy. 

Sausalito,  Cal.,  February  7,  1920. 
The  Editor — Sir:  Aside  from  the  medal  controversy,  the 
criticisms  of  Admiral  Sims  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
American  people.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  duty  to  point  out  cer- 
tain factors  which  the  press  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of. 
Our  mixed  population  has  too  long  made  foreign  questions  the 
basis  of  our  domestic  decisions;  our  conclusions  should  be  in- 
dependent and  based  upon  the  facts  of  the  case,  and^  the  facts 
alone.  In  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  the  following  factors 
are  pertinent : 

1.  Admiral  Sims'  criticism  of  our  conduct  of  the  war  were 
properly  made  in  compliance  with  an  official  order. 

2.  The  following  is  the  Admiral's  summary;  it  is  grouped 
under  three  heads  here  for  convenience  of  discussion: 

"A.  Unpreparedness :  Although  war  with  Germany  had 
been  imminent  for  many  months  prior  to  its  declaration,  there 
was  no  mature  plan  developed  or  navy  policy  adopted  in  prepara- 
tion for  war  in  so  far  as  its  commander  in  Europe  was  in- 
formed. 

"The  outbreak  of  hostilities  found  many  important  naval 
units  widely  dispersed  and  in  need  of  repairs.  Destroyers 
arriving  in  the  war  zone  had  been  cruising  extensively  off  our 
seaboard  and  in  the  Caribbean  and  when  war  was  declared 
were  rushed  through  a  brief  and  inadequate  preparation  for 
distant  service. 

"B.  Organization  and  Command :  The  Navy  Department 
did  not  announce  a  policy  until  three  months  after  war  was 
declared — at  least  not  to  its  representative  and  commander  of 
the  forces  in  Europe.  The  department's  commander  in  the 
critical  area  of  hostilities  was  never  allowed  to  select  his 
principal  subordinates,  and  was  not  even  consulted  as  to  their 
assignment.  A  fundamental  principle  of  the  art  of  command 
is  here  involved.  The  Navy  Department  made  and  acted  on 
decisions  concerning  operations  that  were  being  conducted 
three  thousand  miles  away  when  conditions  were  such  that 
full  information  could  not  have  been  in  its  possession,  thus 
violating  an  essential  precept  of  warfare  that  some  decisions 
necessarily  depend  upon   complete  information. 

"Instead  of  relying  upon  the  judgment  of  those  who  had  had 
actual  war  experience  in  this  peculiar  warfare,  the  Navy  De- 
partment, though  lacking  not  only  this  experience,  but  also 
lacking  adequate  information  concerning  it,  insisted  on  a  num- 
ber .of  plans  that  could  not  be  carried  out. 

"Many  of  the  department's  actions  so  strongly  implied  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  the  most  competent  to  make  decisions  con- 
cerning operations  in  the  war  zone  that  the  result  was  an 
impression  that  it  lacked  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  its 
representative  on  the  council  of  the  Allies  and  its  responsible 
commander  in  the  'field.'  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that 
every  action  on  the  part  of  superior  authorities  should  indi- 
cate confidence  in  subordinates.  If  such  confidence  is  lacking 
it  should  immediately  be  restored  by  ruthlessly  changing  the 
subordinate. 

"  'To  interfere  with  the  command  in  the  field  or  afloat  is 
one  of  the  most  common  temptations  of  the  government — and  is 
generally  disastrous.' — 'The  Influence  of  Sea-Power  Upon  His- 
tory,' Mahan. 

"C.  Strategic  Errors :  The  Navy  Department  did  not  enter 
whole-heartedly  into  the  campaign  for  many  months  after  we 
declared  war,  thus  putting  a  great  strain  on  the  morale  of  the 
fighting  forces  in  the  war  by  decreasing  their  confidence  in 
their  leaders.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities  found  many  impor- 
tant naval  units  widely  dispersed.  .  .  .  During  the  most 
critical  months  of  the  enemy's  submarine  campaign  against  the 
Allies'  lines  of  communication  the  department  violated  the 
fundamental  strategical  principle  of  concentration  of  maximum 
forces  in  the  critical  area  of  the  conflict.  The  department's 
representative  with  the  Allied  admiralty  was  not  supported  dur- 
ing the  most  critical  months  of  the  war  ...  by  the  adequate 
forces  that  could  have  been  supplied." 

There  is  no  deep  mystery  or  mocus-pocus  about  strategical 
principles :  they  are  but  common  sense.  In  the  army  one 
phrases  it:  "Go  in  with  all  you've  got  or  run  like  the  devil." 
Every  one  but  a  fool  or  a  politician  recognizes  the  uselessness 
of  half -measures.  No  boxer  puts  in  his  heavy  blows  on  his 
adversary's  arms  and  shoulders,  or  scatters  them,  but  concen- 
trates his  heavy  blows  on  vital  places.  The  same  principle  is 
here  under  discussion  and  one  can  but  wonder  at  Admiral 
Sims'  moderation  when  he  might  have  gone  further  and  have 
securely  stated  that  the  violation  of  the  most  critical  of  all 
strategical  principles,  this  concentration  of  forces,  has  be- 
come a  fixed  policy  with  the  Navy  Department.  Our  battle 
fleet  is  now  divided  into  two  parts.  However  specious  the 
arguments,  this  division  can  not  be  defended  upon  any  but 
political  grounds. 

The  hostility  of  the  Sinn  Fein  sympathizers  toward  Admiral 
Sims,  going  so  far  in  its  insolence  as  to  demand  his  dismissal 
for  his  expose  of  their  pro-German  activities  during  the  war 
and  their  attacks  upon  American  sailors,  has  tinged  the  atti- 
tude of  such  politicians  as  Senator  Walsh  and  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst. ^ Reserve. 

The  natives  of  the  Andaman  Islands  average  three 
feet  eleven  inches  in  height  and  weigh  under  seventy 
pounds. 


Congress  spends  most  of  its  time  nowadays  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  Bolshevism,  although  without  noticeable 
effect  on  the  Bolshevist  flood  that  is  submerging  eastern 
and  southern  Europe.  Any  topic  whatsoever  becomes 
relevant  and  timely  if  it  can  be  shown  or  asserted  to 
have  a  bearing  upon  Bolshevism.  If  Bolshevism  were 
only  soluble  in  oratory  it  would  have  disappeared  long 
ago. 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  illiteracy.  It  was 
something  of  a  shock  to  be  told  by  Senator  Phipps 
on  January  19th  that  "the  percentage  of  illiterates  in 
the  army  during  the  war  has  been  carefully  figured  out 
by  the  adjutant-general,  whose  records  show  that  24.9 
per  cent,  were  either  totally  or  relatively  illiterate,  the 
test  being  whether  the  soldier  could  read  a  newspaper 
or  write  a  simple  letter.  Statistics  compiled  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  prove  conclusively  that  there 
are  over  8,500,000  people  in  this  country  over  ten  years 
of  age  who  can  neither  read,  write,  nor  speak  our 
language."  Senator  Phipps  had  a  friend  who  went 
abroad  as  captain  of  an  infantry  company  and  who  in- 
formed him  that  three  months  before  sailing  his  troop 
included  men  who  spoke  fifteen  different  languages, 
and  that  he  was  compelled  to  employ  eight  interpreters. 
We  may  readily  sympathize  with  a  company  commander 
whose  orders  in  battle  must  be  interpreted  by  eight 
linguists. 

Now  this  is  a  very  interesting  and  a  very  important 
educational  problem,  and  all  the  more  so  when  we 
realize  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  number  of 
American-born  citizens  who  can  neither  read  nor  write 
English  and  some  who  can  not  even  speak  it.  But 
Senator  Phipps  was  not  content  to  present  it  to  the 
Senate  as  an  educational  problem.  Presumably  he  felt 
that  it  needed  a  little  spice  to  make  it  palatable  to  the 
senatorial  taste.  And  so  we  find  him  plunging  headlong 
into  the  subject  of  Bolshevism.  It  is  the  ignorant  and 
the  foreign-born  people,  the  people  who  can  not  under- 
stand our  language,  he  says,  who  fall  a  prey  to  the  Bol- 
shevist. Educate  them,  and  they  will  be  Bolshevist  no 
more.  Wean  them  from  anarchism  with  the  First 
Reader.  Entice  them  from  radicalism  with  language 
lessons.  And  incidentally  spend  some  $35,000,000  in 
the  doing  of  it,  create  a  new  government  department, 
and  add  some  thousands  of  teachers,  inspectors,  and  ex- 
aminers to  a  system  already  intricate  and  cumbrous. 
It  was  a  project  well  calculated  to  tempt  the  senatorial 
mind  by  its  vistas  of  law-making  and  patronage. 

But  there  were  some  senators,  although  very  few. 
who  doubted  alike  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedy.  Senator  Harrison  pointed  out 
that  illiteracy  did  not  necessarily  point  in  the  direction 
of  Bolshevism  nor  education  in  the  direction  of  political 
sanity.  He  himself  knew  very  many  fine  Americans 
whose  reading  and  writing  left  much  to  be  desired, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  painfully  aware  that 
"some  of  the  most  dangerous  scoundrels  to  American 
institutions  in  America  today  are  highly  educated." 
Andrew  Jackson  left  school  when  he  was  thirteen  years 
of  age,  Henry  Clay  when  he  was  "quite  young,"  and 
Daniel  Webster  when  he  was  still  of  tender  age.  It 
would  be  a  beautiful  sight,  said  Senator  Harrison,  to 
herd  together  all  the  Mississippi  negroes  who  could  not 
read  or  write  and  chase  them  into  the  schoolhouse,  but 
he  had  his  doubts  as  to  the  results.  It  would  be  a  beau- 
tiful sight  to  see  the  eight  millions  of  illiterates  through- 
out the  country  rounded  up,  corralled,  and  stockaded. 
But  would  it  really  stop  Bolshevism?  Would  those 
eight  million  people  become  better  Americans  because 
the  educational  whip  had  been  laid  on  their  backs? 
Would  they  be  more  loyal  Americans  because  hence- 
forth they  could  read  the  Nation  and  the  New  Repub- 
lic? And  what  would  you  do  in  case  these  people  re- 
fused to  become  Americanized  by  sheer  strength,  so  to 
speak?  No  penalty  had  been  mentioned  in  the  bill. 
The  penalty  was  to  be  left  to  the  states,  and  "some 
states  may  provide  a  death  penalty  for  the  offense." 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey  was  similarly 
minded  to  Senator  Harrison.  He  read  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  great  educational  authorities  of  the  country 
to  the  effect  that  no  man  can  be  Americanized  by  edu- 
cation, and  that  if  you  try  to  do  so  you  will  make  him 
more  dangerous  than  he  was  before.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Russians  that  come  to  this  country.  "Very 
many  of  them  hate  any  government.  To  them,  govern- 
ment is  obnoxious.  The  more  you  teach  them  the 
more  dangerous  they  become.  You  will  not  Ameri- 
canize them — you  will  make  them  dangerous  enemies 
of  all  governments.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  is  taught 
to  read,  write,  and  understand  English  will  not  Ameri- 
canize him.  .  .  .  Anarchists  who  come  to  this  country 
do  not  become  Americanized — they  remain  anarchists, 
and  present  experience  is  demonstrating  that  fact. 
Educate  them  and  they  become  just  so  much  the  more 
dangerous."  Senator  Frelinghuysen  ventured  to  say 
that  every  man  deported  in  the  "red  ark"  was  a  man  of 
education.  He  might  have  said,  and  with  equal  truth, 
that  there  are  very  few  senators  who  have  the  education 
of  Emma  Goldman  and  perhaps  not  one  whose  e< 
tion  is  equal  to  that  of  Lenin.    He  might  have  gon<- 
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to  point  out  that  the  most  dangerous  Bolshevists  now 
in  America  are  a  little  group  of  millionaires,  university 
professors,  clergymen,  and  college  graduates,  and  that 
there  are  some  two  or  three  weekly  newspapers  in 
.  America,  famous  alike  for  their  little  literary  excel- 
lences and  their  communist  excesses.  Evidently  we  can 
not  attain  to  the  desirable  goal  of  Americanization  by 
any  educational  process  whatsoever.  Education  may  be, 
and  unquestionably  is,  a  most  desirable  thing.  But  let 
us  not  ask  too  much  of  it.  It  will  not  change  the  skin 
of  the  Ethiopian  nor  the  spots  of  the  leopard.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  rather  more  likely  to  turn  conserva- 
tives into  radicals  than  it  is  to  turn  radicals  into  con- 
servatives. 

But  perhaps  there  is  a  way  to  Americanize  the  alien, 
and  perhaps  the  alien  could  tell  us  what  that  way  is 
That  is  where  we  have  made  our  mistake — we  have  not 
consulted  the  alien  himself.  We  have  tranquilly  as- 
sumed that  the  Russian  immigrant,  for  instance,  will  be 
so  overcome  by  the  glories  of  America  in  comparison 
with  the  miseries  of  Russia  that  he  will  forthwith  offer 
up  pesens  of  praise,  renounce  his  old  ideals,  and  sing  our 
patriotic  anthems  from  an  overflowing  heart.  It  has 
never  occurred  to  us  that  the  new  arrival  will  feel 
lonely  and  even  a  little  frightened  and  that  a  small 
measure  of  hospitality  and  kindliness  would  do  more 
to  Americanize  him  than  even  the  binomial  theorem  or 
a  compulsory  learning  by  heart  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Sometimes  we  get  a  sharp  reminder 
that  the  immigrant  does  not  always  look  upon  us  as 
we  complacently  look  upon  ourselves,  and  that  even  our 
most  vaunted  virtues  are  not  always  quite  visible  to  him. 
I  think  it  is  Stephen  Graham  who  tells  us  somewhere 
that  he  once  met  an  old  Russian  Jew  stolidly  tramping 
eastward  through  one  of  the  Middle  States.  Interested 
in  all  Russians,  Graham  asked  the  old  fellow  where  he 
was  going.  "Back  to  Russia,"  was  the  reply.  "Don't 
you  like  it  here?"  asked  Graham.  "The  country  is  a 
good  country  to  earn  money,"  answered  the  Jew,  "but 
the  people  here  are  cruel  to  strangers.  They  have  no 
love  in  their  hearts.  They  laugh  at  my  garb  and  my 
long  hair,  and  if  I  ask  even  for  a  glass  of  water  at  a 
farm  house  they  set  the  dogs  on  me."  "But  are  things 
better  in  Russia  ?"  said  Graham.  "Remember  you  are  a 
Jew."  "Yes,  I  know  all  about  that,"  said  the  old  man. 
"But  at  least  I  shall  be  on  holy  soil,  and  I  shall  be 
among  men  who  love  each  other."  I  have  told  the  story 
in  my  own  words  and  from  memory,  but  that  old  man 
had  looked  for  something  in  America  that  he  had  not 
found.  And  for  him  it  was  so  great  a  thing  that  he 
preferred  Russia  and  the  ever-present  chance  of  the 
pogrom.  And  we  do  not  even  realize  that  it  is  lacking. 
Instead  of  a  little  kindliness  that  would  do  everything, 
we  offer  the  First  Reader,  which  would  do  nothing. 
We  allow  these  friendless  immigrants  to  be  dumped  into 
the  hearts  of  our  great  cities  to  sink  or  swim  as  fate 
may  determine,  to  wander  desolately  through  the  crowds 
that  to  them  must  seem  a  veritable  inferno.  And  then 
we  wonder  that  they  become  Bolshevists,  that  they  re- 
main indifferent  to  the  glory  of  a  country  that  to  them 
must  all  too  often  seem  like  an  insatiable  Moloch. 

Sometimes  we  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  immigrant, 
but  not  often.  And  sometimes  we  are  deceived  by  a 
certain  servile  adulation  that  belongs  peculiarly  to  the 
Orient.  Within  the  last  few  days  the  George  H.  Doran 
Company  has  published  a  story  called  "The  Mask."  by 
John  Coumos.  It  relates  the  adventures  of  Yanva 
Gombarov,  a  Russian  Jew  who  came  to  America  as  a 
child  with  his  parents  and  their  numerous  progeny. 
About  half  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  life  of  the 
Gombarov  family  in  Russia  and  the  second  half  with 
their  life  in  America.  Presumably  we  are  intended  to 
compare  the  two  epochs,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
story  bears  even'  mark  of  being  an  autobiography. 

The  Gombarov  family  did  not  leave  Russia  because 
they  were  persecuted.  They  were  not  persecuted. 
Sometimes  little  Yanya  would  be  called  "Christ  killer" 
by  his  playmates,  but  with  a  few  such  annoyances  their 
life  was  a  peaceful  and  contented  one.  The  elder 
Gombarov"s  passion  for  chemical  experiments  led  to  a 
suspicion  that  he  was  making  explosives  and  he  was 
arrested  and  tried.  But  he  was  fairly  tried  and  ac- 
quitted, and  this  in  spite  of  his  insolence  to  the  judge 
But  Gombarov  is  eventually  ruined  as  the  result  of  a 
fire  and  it  is  little  Yanya  who  suggests  that  they  go  to 
America  and  to  Philadelphia,  because  he  has  read  in  his 
geography  book  that  Philadelphia  is  "the  city  of 
brotherly  love."  But  Yanya  is  to  discover  that  names 
are  sometimes  deceptive. 

These  Russian  Jews  doubtless  looked  strange  in  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  but  then,  as  Yanya  tells  us.  thev 
had  stopped  for  three  weeks  in  Liverpool  and  no  one 
had  molested  them.  But  as  soon  as  he  appeared  on  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia  a  crowd  of  boys  gathered  around 
him  and  followed  him  and  shouted  after  him  words  that 
he  did  not  understand.  One  of  these  words  was 
"Sheeny."  He  met  many  men  and  women  and  he 
thought  that  they  would  surely  protect  him.  but  thev 
only  looked  and  laughed.  Then  the  pursuing  boys 
threw  stones  at  him  and  he  fell  and  hurt  himself. 
V<mya  says :  "That  was  my  first  contact  with  humanity 
after  leaving  the  Russian  woods,  and  I  think  I  can  un- 
f4  rstand  very  well  now-  how  a  man  must  feel  when  he 
1  as  fallen  unaware  into  a  jungle  and  suddenly  finds  him- 
-ef  shied  at  by  the  monkeys  with  cocoanuts."  Yanva 
-  tis  to  imagine  his  consternation.  He  had  on'lv 
known  the  woods  and  meadows  of  Russia  and  the  gentle 


crooning  of  Russian  folk  songs.    And  now  this  first  step 
in  Americanization. 

Yanya  soon  after  gets  an  American  suit  and  he  hopes 
that  now  he  will  be  spared.  But  he  forgets  his  Russian 
hat.  and  so  once  more  he  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
streets.  The  boys  snatch  his  hat  from  him,  throw  it 
from  one  to  another,  and  the  passers-by  laugh  at  the 
sport.  An  old  Jew-  with  a  long  beard  remonstrates,  but 
one  of  the  boys  gives  a  sharp  tug  at  his  beard  and  runs 
away.  Yanya  had  never  met  such  brutality7  in  Russia. 
He  was  being  Americanized. 

Then  Yanya  goes  to  school.  He  is  to  learn  English, 
which  will  of  course  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  Bol- 
shevist and  make  of  him  a  good  American.  The 
teacher,  through  an  interpreter,  asks  him  his  name, 
and  he  replies  "Ivan  Borisovitch  Gombarov."  at  which 
she  laughed  and  all  the  children  giggled.  The  teacher 
tells  him  that  she  will  Americanize  his  name  for  him. 
She  will  call  him  "John"  and  she  will  lop  the  "vitch" 
from  his  middle  name.  He  may  keep  the  name  of 
"Gombarov,"  although  it  sounds  like  Gumboil.  And 
she  laughs  at  her  own  wit  and  from  the  class  there  are 
chortles  and  giggles.  Yanya  is  henceforth  known  as 
Gumboil. 

Vanya  is  indescribably  wretched  and  desolate.  He 
looks  like  a  Russian  Jew  and  he  can  not  disguise  him- 
self. He  is  delicate,  sensitive,  and  highly  strung,  im- 
measurably superior  intellectually  and  morally  to  most 
of  his  comrades.  But  he  detects  the  embryo  thought  in 
the  mind  of  the  passer-by:  "A  wretched  little  for- 
eigner, but  in  time  we  shall  make  a  man  of  him.  take 
from  him  his  benighted  European  heart,  and  with  it  the 
look  of  misery  on  his  face,  and  put  in  their  place  a 
true  American  heart  and  a  look  of  contentment.  We 
shall  run  him  through  a  mangle  and  wring  Europe  out 
of  his  flesh  and  bones  like  dirt  out  of  a  garment."  And 
poor  little  Yanya  is  homesick  for  Russia. 

There  is  a  common  saying  among  the.  immigrant 
Jews  in  America.  It  is  "A  klug  su  Kolombussen,"  and 
it  means  "Woe  to  Columbus,"  a  sort  of  ironic  impreca- 
tion upon  the  discoverer  of  America  for  their  tribula- 
tions in  the  new  country,  says  the  author. 

The  elder  Gombarov  was  detained  in  Russia  by  some 
formalities  and  he  reaches  America  after  his  family. 
He  says  on  his  arrival:  "This  is  a  barbarous  place. 
I  no  sooner  passed  the  official  and  got  out  of  the  immi- 
grant station  than  I  was  attacked  by  a  lot  of  young 
hooligans.  I  don't  know  what  they  imagined  I  was.  per- 
haps a  wild  man  from  Africa.  They  made  a  noise  and 
shouted  all  sorts  of  sounds  at  me.  they  surely  couldn't 
have  been  words."  Yanya  explains  to  his  father  that 
they  were  jeering  at  his  beard  and  that  "Sheeny"  means 
Jew7.    Yanya  was  already  partly  Americanized. 

Yanya  wonders  why  he  ever  left  Russia.  He  seems 
to  have  left  love  behind  him.  He  writes  in  his  note- 
book :  "Men  now  owned  the  earth  and  the  metals  of 
the  earth  and  thus  great  possessions  filled  their  hearts, 
there  was  no  place  for  love.  Yulcan  and  Christ  and 
all  the  crucified  gods  walked  the  earth,  and  there  was  no 
place  for  them  on  the  earth.  It  is  true  that  there  were 
great  furnaces  working,  and  there  were  many  huge 
temples  erected  to  Christ:  nevertheless  there  was  no 
true  joy  in  men's  work,  and  there  was  no  true  love 
in  men's  hearts.  All  the  fires  were  sterile:  the  fire  in 
the  blast  furnace,  the  fire  on  the  altar,  and  the  fire  on 
the  hearth.  Was  it  for  this  that  Prometheus  stole  fire 
from  the  gods  to  give  to  man,  and  suffered  therefor? 
Was  it  for  this  that  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of 
Man  gave  abundantly  of  His  love  to  men.  even  all 
He  had.  until  there  was  but  a  single  gasp  in  Him.  and 
He  cried  in  this  gasp:  'O  God.  O  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?'  Who  can  tell  what  was  in  His  mind 
when  Christ  cried  His  cry?  Was  it  not  that  in  looking 
down  from  the  Cross  upon  that  sea  of  leering  faces  a 
feeling  of  utter  despair  came  upon  Him.  and  a  thought 
in  His  despair:  He  had  lived  in  vain.  He  had  loved  in 
vain." 

This  is  merely  a  sketch  of  an  important,  a  vital  book. 
It  should  be  read  by  those  who  are  interested  in  Ameri- 
canization. It  might  show  them  that  their  supposed 
beneficiaries  are  human  beings,  and  not  raw-  material 
to  be  run  through  a  machine.  It  might  persuade  even 
members  of  Congress  that  the  need  of  the  day  so  far  as 
the  immigrant  is  concerned,  so  far  as  the  danger  of 
Bolshevism  is  concerned,  is  not  reading  and  writing, 
but  kindliness,  courtesy,  and  brotherhood.  It  might  fur- 
ther persuade  members  of  Congress  that  the  Russian 
Jew  does  not  necessarily  leave  Russia  because  of  perse- 
cution, for  very  few-  among  them  have  ever  been  perse- 
cuted until  they  came  to  America  and  encountered  the 
hoodlums  of  our  great  Eastern  cities. 

Sidney  Coryx. 
Sax  Francisco,  Februarv  11,  1920. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Welland  Canal  improvement  by  Canada,  halted 
by  the  war.  has  been  taken  up  again.  About  one-third 
of  the  work  is  completed.  Locks  in  this  canal  are  to 
be  made  long  enough  to  take  an  800-foot  vessel  of 
eighty-foot  beam  and  twentv-five-foot  draft.  This  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  S60.000.000  and  will  enable  the 
largest  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  proceed  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  thence  to  the  sea. 


A  book  written  more  than  1000  vears  ago  mentions 
two  breeds  of  poultry-  still  being  raised  in  China,  while 
incubators  now  used  are  the  same  in  principle  as  those 
employed  in  Egypt  4000  years  ago. 


Queen  Mary  of  England  tied  up  and  addressed  nearly 
all  her  Christmas  presents  to  her  personal  friends,  and 
herself  unpacked  those  which  come  from  them.  The 
queen  thinks  that  she  gives  pleasure,  and  certainly  gets 
it,  from  this  little  expression  of  sentiment. 

Arrested  and  thrown  in  jail  forty-one  times  in  Kan- 
sas, knocked  down  twice,  egged  four  times  and  arrested 
and  acquitted  three  times  on  insanity  charges  is  the 
record  of  Myra  McHenry.  former  partner  of  Carrie 
Nation,  who  is  turning  her  guns  loose  on  the  I.  W.  \V. 
of  Kansas. 

Mayor  W.  C.  Bustin  of  Bermondsey  in  England  will 
not  accept  any  invitations  to  functions  during  his  Year 
of  office,  and  declines  to  be  invested  with  the  robe  and 
chain  of  office.  A  compositor  by  trade,  Mr.  Bustin  con- 
tinues his  occupation.  He  has  been  granted  £300  for 
out-of-pocket  expenses  and  for  loss  of  remunerative 
time  while  acting  as  mayor. 

Miss  Marguerite  Cody,  the  first  woman  journalist  in 
the  press  gallery  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
has  many  athletic  records  to  her  credit.  She  swims, 
boxes,  rows,  plays  hockey  and  tennis,  practices  iu-jitsu. 
and  enjoys  flying.  Five  years  ago  she  swam  across 
Belfast  Lough,  a  distance  of  six  and  a  half  miles,  only 
one  man  having  previously  accomplished  the  same  feat 

Mile.  Marie  Prodhom,  who  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Bank  of  Geneva  and  will  sign  the  notes 
and  scrip  issued  by  that  bank,  is  only  twenty-eight  years 
of  age.  She  proved  herself  an  excellent  financier  during 
the  war,  and  is  the  first  woman  in  Europe  to  hold  such 
an  important  position.  There  are  now  two  judges,  nine 
barristers,  three  engineers,  and  a  number  of  university- 
professors  and  doctors  of  the  fair  sex  in  Switzerland. 

According  to  "Tay  Pay,"  Lloyd  George  always  had 
people  to  work  for  him,  a  devoted  brother  as  well  as  a 
devoted  uncle  and  a  good  partner,  and,  anyhow,  how- 
ever poor  he  was,  George  could  never  be  got  to  put  any- 
thing in  front  of  his  political  activities  and  ambitions. 
Nothing  could  be  untruer  than  to  think  that  Lloyd 
George  cares  for  money;  he  has  never  cared  for  any- 
thing but  politics.  "Give  me  a  thousand  a  year."  he 
said  to  "Tay  Pay"  some  years  ago,  "and  I  have  all  the 
money  I  want." 

E.  C.  Drury,  the  new  premier  of  Ontario,  is  said  to 
read  blue  books  as  some  men  do  detective  stories;  his 
only  form  of  dissipation.  He  has  no  use  for  forms 
and  ceremonies.  He  believes  in  all  people — except  pro- 
tectionists and  is  a  "crank  on  the  tariff."  While  rather 
given  to  imparting  confidences  to  friends  and  neighbors, 
he  is  regarded  by  some  of  them  as  a  "follow-my-words- 
but-not-my-ways  man" — alluding  to  his  fondness  for 
making  good  speeches.  He  is  an  omnivorous  reader 
with  a  retentive  memory. 

Herbert  Hoover's  father  was  a  blacksmith.  Mrs. 
Hoover  was  a  Quaker  preacher  and  traveled  to  neigh- 
boring towns  and  country  churches  to  preach.  She  is 
spoken  of  as  a  woman  of  much  character,  energetic  and 
industrious,  and,  naturally,  frugal.  Herbert  Hoover, 
from  whom  was  derived  the  verb  "Hooverize,"  didn't 
lack  early  training  in  that  line.  Young  Hoover  went 
the  barefooted  way  of  the  other  village  boys,  did  the 
chores,  went  to  school,  and  led  the  customary  life  of 
the  ordinary  healthy  American  country  boy. 

The  owls  and  bats  have  nothing  on  Rupert  Hughes. 
He  is  one  of  these  midnight  oil  authors  who  does  his 
best  work  between  curfew  and  sunrise.  He  says  he  is 
not  methodical,  but  that  he  writes  when  he  feels  like 
it,  and  as  long  as  his  story  flows  smoothly  the  work 
does  not  particularly  cause  "brain  fag."  When  the  plot 
and  characters  won't  come,  the  work  becomes  exhaust- 
ing. He  does  not  play  golf,  but  occasionally  whirls 
pair  of  dumb-bells,  and  for  exercise  and  pleasure  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  walks  about  his  farm. 

When  Charles  Russell,  the  Montana  cowboy  artist 
was  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  study  art  he  was  there  all  oi 
five  days.  On  the  third  day  his  instructor  said  to  him 
"I  want  you  to  do  some  anatomy  today  I  shall  have  you 
draw  the  human  hand."  And  Charles  said  to  him 
"Damn  it,  don't  I  know  the  human  hand?  I've  been 
drawing  it  for  vears."  "But."  the  instructor  said,  "if  you 
are  going  to  study  art.  you  must  do  as  I  say."  Russell 
said,  "I  don't  think  that  I  have  to  study.  I  know  what 
I  can  do.  You  can't  help  me.  I  am  going  back  to  the  ' 
plains." 

Tsuri  Aoki,  the  Japanese  picture  star,  who  has  been  j 
commissioned  to  adapt  and  modernize  the  works  of  a  , 
number  of  great  British  and  American  dramatists  to  the 
requirements  of  the  native  Japanese  theatres,  is  a  niece 
of  Mme.   Sadda  Yacco,  who  was  the  first  woman  in  \ 
Japan  to  be  permitted  to  appear  on  the  stage,  women's 
roles  during  all  the  thousands  of  years  previous  having 
been  assumed  by  men  players.    Miss  Aoki's  uncle  was 
Kawakima.  reformer  of  the  Japanese  theatre.    She  came 
to  this  country  with  these  relatives  in  early  girlhood 
and  was  educated  in  the  Sisters'  School  of  Colorado  ' 
Springs  and  at  Stanford  University.     Because  of  her  I 
thorough  knowledge  of  both  Japanese  and  English,  and 
of  the  dramatic  traditions  of  both  countries,  she  was 
selected  to  make  the  translations  of  the  English  and 
American  classics. 


'February  14,  1920. 
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A  QUAKER  SINGER. 

♦ 

David  Bispham  Writes  of  His  Life  Work  and  of  the   People 
He  Has  Known. 


David  Bispham  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  Both  his 
parents  were  of  old  Quaker  families,  but  his  father  had 
left  the  Quaker  body  and  his  mother  was  in  consequence 
"disowned  for  marrying  out  of  meeting.''  As  a  result 
there  is  no  record  of  the  birth  of  their  child. 

Mr.  Bispham  tells  us  in  his  autobiography  that  a  de- 
sire to  be  a  musician  first  came  to  him  in  the  Episcopal 
church  at  Moorestown.  Then  his  uncle  gave  him  a 
zither  and  he  also  had  lessons  on  the  guitar.  His  mother 
believed  that  all  music  came  from  the  Evil  One.  She 
had  once  been  to  the  opera  and  the  ballet  had  shocked 
her  beyond  expression.  But  nothing  could  resist  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  boy  who  felt  so  clearly  the  call  of  his 
life's  work: 

Backed  up  against  the  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  House  where 
I  went  to  school  as  a  child  stands  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  St.  John  in  Thirteenth  Street,  the  organist  of  which  was  a 
friend  of  Brignoli's,  who  used  to  go  and  sing  the  Offertorium 
there  now  and  then.  It  is  told  that  once,  the  sermon  being 
long  and  Brignoli  perturbed  lest  he  should  be  late  at  a  luncheon 
party,  the  celebrated  tenor,  after  nervously  walking  up  and 
down  the  choir  loft  for  some  time,  suddenly  tore  aside  the 
curtain  and  called  down  to  the  priest,  who  had  not  yet 
finished  his  discourse,  "Stop-a  de  preach!  Stop-a  de  preach! 
I  sing-a  now  !"  And  the  mandate  of  the  eccentric  singer  was 
duly  obeyed  and  the  song  sung. 

There  are  so  many  instances  of  eccentricity  among  artists 
lhat  the  world  at  large  is  not  far  wrong  in  considering  that 
some  of  them  may  not  be  quite  compos  mentis,  as  the  Latins 
would  say.  Indeed  the  fine  old  basso,  Castelmary,  said  to  me 
one  day  toward  the  close  of  his  career  at  Covent  Garden, 
where  I  was  just  beginning  my  own.  "How  are  you  today,  my 
dear?"  and  tapping  my  head  with  his  forefinger  he  questioned, 
"Just  a  leetle  mad,  eh?  Just  a  leetle  mad?"  I  suppose  he 
wanted  to  know  where  he  stood  with  me,  as  he  was  the 
regisseur  of  the  company  and  I  was  plunging  in  "where  angels 
feared  to  tread" ;  such  an  act  could  but  be,  to  him,  that  of  a 
madman. 

Mr.  BisphanVs  resolve  to  go  on  the  stage  was  dis- 
couraged by  those  who  best  knew  the  steepness  of  the 
road.  Forbes-Robertson  warned  him  of  the  disap- 
pointments awaiting  him,  but,  says  the  author,  "nothing 
can  be  done  at  all  unless  one  sets  out  to  do  it  oneself, 
relying  upon  nobody  at  all,  yet  scorning  no  assistance." 
He  had  already  met  Henry  Irving,  and  he  gives  us  some 
additions  to  the  stories  that  have  clustered  around  the 
great  actor: 

I  had  met  Henry  Irving  also  at  the  Penn  Club,  and  recall  a 
story  of  him,  told  me  by  the  man  to  whom  it  happened.  He 
was  deep  in  conversation  with  Sir  Henry  when  some  one  was 
brought  up  and  introduced  and  the  conversation  was  not  re- 
sumed. A  year  later,  when  Irving,  again  at  the  Penn  Club, 
met  my  friend  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  called  him  by  name, 
saying.  "As  I  was  about  to  say  last  year  when  we  were  inter- 
rupted," and  went  straight  on  with  the  conversation  from  the 
point  at  which  it  was  broken  off  the  year  before.  Despite  such 
extraordinary  powers  Irving  was  still  human  and  therefore 
liable  to  err.  After  playing  Mathias  in  "The  Bells"  hundreds 
of  times  during  his  career,  one  night  when  alone  upon  the 
stage  in  the  midst  of  a  soliloquy,  he  suddenly  stopped,  unable 
to  recall  what  followed.  Not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  he 
looked  toward  the  prompter  and  was  heard  by  the  audience 
to  say,  "Line,  please."  The  prompter,  never  thinking  that 
Irving  could  be  in  need  of  him,  was  not  attending  to  his  busi- 
ness, but  was  talking  to  some  one  behind  the  scenes,  when  the 
actor,  taking  a  step  toward  him,  said  in  a  louder  tone  of  voice, 
"Line,  please!"  The  audience,  observing  that  their  favorite 
was  in  difficulties,  was  intense  with  excitement.  The  prompter, 
at  last  realizing  living's  plight,  hurriedly  consulted  his  book; 
and  when  Irving  for  the  third  time  requested  "Line,  please!" 
the  sound  of  the  hastily  turned  pages  was  distinguishable, 
with  the  frightened  voice  following,  "Which  line.  Sir  Henry?" 
The  house  gave  a  shout  of  laughter  and  the  tragedian,  re- 
covering himself  immediately,  went  on  with  his  part. 

Sims  Reeves  was  another  celebrity  whom  the  author 
knew  in  London,  and  he  tells  us  of  his  well-known  habit 
of  disappointing  his  audiences.  Three  times  out  of  four 
he  would  fail  to  appear,  but  his  popularity  was  so  great 
that  his  audiences  never  failed  him: 

The  reason  for  his  frequent  disappointments  of  the  public 
was  said  to  be  his  good  wife's  solicitude  for  his  health.  He 
would  get  up  in  the  morning  and  sing  a  little  while  dressing. 
Xaturally  his  voice  was  not  in  prime  condition  then,  but  Mr?. 
Reeves  would  say:  "Oh,  Gardy  dear"  (she  never  forgot  that 
he  had  been  Edgardo  in  "Lucia"),  "I  am  sure  you  have  a 
dreadful  cold  today.  I  will  send  a  telegram  saying  it  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  appear  this  evening."  Indeed  it  is  said  she 
almost  wrought  his  ruin  by  the  undue  care  she  took  of  him. 

It  has  been  my  luck  to  miss  very"  Iew  engagements,  but  once 
I  missed  a  train  to  Ipswich  through  Queen  Victoria's  return 
to  London,  which  halted  traffic  in  the  street  I  had  to  take  to 
the  station.  Greatly  concerned,  I  sent  a  telegram  of  abject 
apology,  only  to  receive  the  cutting  reply :  "A  Reeves  can 
scarcely  afford  to  disappoint  an  audience;  certainly  not  a 
Bispham."     I  was  crushed! 

In  London  Mr.  Bispham  was  associated  with  Leopold 
Godowsky  and  with  Antoinette  Sterling,  who  was  so 
highly  religious  that  she  considered  opera  wrong,  at 
least  for  herself,  and  who  preferred  hymns  to  anything 
else: 

Mine.  Sterling  had  been  under  the  influence  of  Quakers  in 
America,  and  I  believe  had  joined  that  body,  but  she  deemed 
that  Friends  were  doing  wrong  by  not  having  music  in  their 
places  of  worship,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak  had  sud- 
denly made  her  appearance  at  the  Friends'  Meeting  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane  in  London,  where,  moved  by  the  spirit  as  she 
declared,  she  arose  and  sang,  without  accompaniment,  Men- 
delssohn's "Oh,  Rest  in  the  Lord,"  to  the  dismay  of  the  wor- 
shipers. Some  of  them  tried  to  silence  her,  and  others  sup- 
ported her,  deeming  it  better  to  hear  the  song  through  than  to 
lime  an  unseemly  disturbance  in  the  quiet  precincts  of  the 
Meeting  House.  She  ended  and  sat  down,  assuring  me  that 
after  the  meeting  she  was  surrounded  by  many  persons,  who, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  thanked  her  for  what  she  had  done, 
devoutly  wishing  that  such  singing  might  be  heard  regularly 
among  them. 

Mr.   Bispham  met   innumerable   celebrities   wherevet 


he  went,  but  his  days  in  London  were  the  most  fruitful 
in  acquaintanceships.  He  knew  Grant  Allen,  Herbert 
Spencer.  George  Meredith,  Oscar  Wilde,  George  Alex- 
ander, Henry  George,  and  George  Moore,  whose  novel, 
"Evelyn  Innes,"  he  describes  as  "shocking."  Inci- 
dentally he  tells  us  a  good  story  of  Tennyson: 

Morton  Fullerton,  who  took  Blowitz'  place  on  the  London 
Times,  told  me  a  humorous  story  of  Lord  Tennyson  which 
deserves  recording.  He  was  walking  with  the  Poet  Laureate 
near  his  place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  they  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance what  appeared  to  be  two  wandering  tourists.  The 
famous  man  showed  and  spoke  with  every  sign  of  perturbation, 
palpably  annoyed  by  the  approach  of  mere  curiosity  seekers. 
The  intruders  passed  without  the  least  recognition  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  genius,  when  the  poet  broke  out  in  even  stronger 
accents  of  annoyance,  "Why,  they  didn't  even  look  at  me!" 

It  is  the  lot  of  every  artist  occasionally  to  meet  with 
discourtesy,  and  Mr.  Bispham  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule: 

Many  concerts  followed  up  and  down  the  country  under  ex- 
cellent circumstances  and  with  the  best  artists,  but  at  a  con- 
cert in  Southport  I  had  my  first  experience  of  the  disrespect 
shown  to  artists  by  persons  of  a  certain  stamp.  During  the 
afternoon  I  had  been  rehearsing  a  duet  with  Miss  Clara  Butt 
in  her  hotel  apartment  and  after  I  left  she  went  on  practicing 
for  that  evening.  Later  in  the  reading-room  of  the  hotel  1 
overheard  two  men  speaking  with  a  broad  Lancashire  dialect. 
"I  say.  Harry,  did  thou  hear  that  row  going  on  upstairs?'" 
"Aye  !"  replied  Harry;  "I  heard  somebody  a-singing."  "Well." 
said  the  other,  "she  were  in  the  room  next  to  mine  and  I 
beat  upon  the  door,  and  told  her  to  shut  up,  for  I  wanted  to 
take  a  nap."  "Oh  !"  said  Harry  in  amazement,  "did  thou  know 
who  that  were?  That  were  Clara  Butt!"  "Well!"  said  the 
other,  "I  don't  care  who  it  were,  she'd  no  business  to  be 
shoutin'  and  'ollerin'  when  I  wanted  to  go  to  sleep."  As  I 
heard  the  man  speaking  I  thought,  "Alas!  for  the  chivalry  of 
my  ancestral  county !" 

Stage  fights  have  sometimes  ended  tragically,  and  the 
actor  must  always  be  careful  that  excess  of  zeal  shall 
not  trespass  too  far  on  the  realistic.  Mr.  Bispham 
learned  this  lesson  when  he  was  playing  the  part  of 
Kurwenal  with  Jean  de  Reszke  as  Tristan,  his  brother 
Edouard  as  the  King,  and  Mine.  Albani  as  Isolde : 

In  the  preparation  of  this  opera  I  suggested  again  that  some 
reasonable  pretext  should  be  afforded  for  Kurwenal's  death. 
The  management  of  the  fight  at  the  castle  gate  was  turned  over 
to  me,  and  I  instructed  two  of  the  supernumeraries  to  work 
their  way  around  behind  me,  and  as  I  was  engaged  in  defending 
my  master,  to  stab  me  in  the  back  with  their  spears.  This 
was  done  and,  as  Quinfe  says,  I  "died  most  gallant  for  love." 
In  doing  so  I  almost  caused  the  death  of  one  of  my  opponents 
in  the  chorus.  Though  the  action  was  clearly  understood, 
in  the  excitement  of  a  rehearsal  he  unexpectedly  lowered  the 
shield  upon  which  my  heavy  blow  aimed  at  his  head  was  to 
have  fallen,  and  he  felt  the  full  power  of  my  strong  right 
arm  as  my  weighty  sword,  no  stage  makeshift  on  this,  oc- 
casion, cut  deep  into  his  cheek  bone.  There  was  almost  a 
riot  among  the  chorus  and  supers,  but  it  was  soon  realized — 
and  no  one  realized  it  any  more  quickly  than  the  injured 
man  himself — that  he  alone  was  to  blame  for  the  accident 
I  saw  that  his  wound  received  careful  attention  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  little  pourboire  at  the  luncheon  interval  helped 
to  calm  the  indignant  multitude  :  but  though  the  fight  always 
went  very  well  in  subsequent  performances,  I  managed  to  die 
thereafter  without  bringing  any  one  else  down  with  me. 

The  diversity  of  languages  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in 
opera  staging.  Pol  Planqon,  we  are  told,  was  never 
able  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  English  language 
beyond  the  few  wrords  that  sufficed  to  procure  the  neces- 
sities of  life: 

Looking  over  my  programmes,  it  is  amusing  to  recall  the 
State  Concert  that  year  at  Buckinghame  Palace,  when  Mme. 
Fames,  an  American,  sang  in  French ;  I  sang  in  Italian ; 
Mme.  Mantelli,  an  Italian,  sang  in  French  ;  Alvarez,  a  Span- 
iard, sang  a  German  love  song  in  French  ;  while  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Plan^on,  Frenchman,  sang  "The 
Lost  Chord"  in  English. 

This  was  written  down  for  him  so  that  he  could  sing  the 
equivalent  syllables,  which  meant  less  than  nothing,  from  an 
amazing  page  of  script  that  would  have  puzzled  the  most 
accomplished  comparative  philologist.  The  prince,  who  had 
seen  the  words  as  transcribed,  went  into  convulsions  of 
laughter  behind  his  programme,  while  the  whole  court  won- 
dered what  was  provoking  such  royal  mirth.  It  was  this: 
Si-ted   ouan   dei   at   dhi    or-ganne 

Ai  ouaz  oui-ri  an  dil  ah  tiz 
Ahnd  mai  fin-gerz  ouann-der  daid-li 
O-vaire  dhi   no-121  kiz,    etc.,   etc. 

Henrv  Irving  seems  to  have  had  very  little  idea  oi 
music,  and  used  to  marvel,  not  only  at  the  memory  of 
the  vocalist,  but  at  his  precision  in  coming  in  at  the 
right  time.  And  vet  none  had  played  more  parts  than 
he: 

At  this  time  I  had  an  interesting  evening  with  Henry  Irving. 
No  one  had  been  a  harder  worker  than  he,  nor  in  his  day  had 
played  more  parts.  He  said,  "Ah,  my  boy  !"  in  his  peculiar 
manner,  "I  see  what  you  are  doing  at  the  opera — something 
different  every  time  you  play,  eh?  It  reminds  me  of  my- 
self once ;  nowadays  I  have  long  runs.  Yes,  yes,  so  much  for 
success;  but  the  time  was  when  I  had  to  play  a  different  thing 
every  night.  t0°  :  more  of  them  than  you  do  now.  many  more, 
only  all  that  I  did  was  in  our  own  language  ;  you  have  to  sing 
sometimes  in  Italian,  sometime*  in  French,  sometimes  in 
German,  besides  singing  in  English.  Then,  there's  the  music  ! 
How  the  devil  do  you  know  what  is  coming  next?  How  do 
you  keep  one  opera  separate  from  the  other  in  your  mind? 
I  can't  make  head  or  tail  out  of  it.  Ah,  but  it  is  a  great  life; 
yes.  yes,  my  boy,  a  great  life!  Hard  work,  though — what? — 
hard  work." 

"Well.  Sir  Henry."  said  I,-  "hard  work  doesn't  seem  to 
trouble  you  at  all." 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  like  it ;  the  more  of  it  the  better  for  me. 
As  long  as  a  man  is  interested  he's  happy,  if  he  is  happy  he 
is  content,  and  if  he  is  content  he  is  all  right.  Work  as  hard 
as  you  like,  it  will  not  hurt  you,  if  you're  happy  and  content. 
So,  my  boy.  even  with  all  those  languages  and  all  that  music, 
if  you  like  it,  you're  all  right!  But  what  puzzles  me  is  how 
you  know  when  to  come  in  !  I  don't  know  much  about  music." 
he  added,  "but  I  like  a  tune,  and  I  don't  find  any  tune  in  that 
damned   German   music  !" 

Mr.  Bispham  appeared  in  Purcell's  "King  Arthur"  in 
Birmingham,  and  he  tells  of  the  celebrated  Frost  Scene 
in  which  Love  comes  to  the  Frozen  Xorth.  Without 
boasting,  he  says,  "I  have  known  half  the  women  in  the 


audience  to  draw  their  cloaks  about  them  before  I  had 
finished  mv  declamation  of  this  two-century-old  nov- 
elty" : 

Richter  prepared  this  antiquated  music  with  great  care 
amusing  us  by  his  quaint  pronunciation  of  English.  When  he 
first  came  to  London,  his  accent  and  general  manner  caused 
many  stories  to  be  told  about  him.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
been  invited  with  his  wife,  whom  he  adored,  to  go  for  an 
extended  visit  to  a  country  house  not  far  from  London. 
Richter  had  to  come  up  to  town  every  few  days,  and  at  the 
railway  station  bought  a  return  ticket  for  himself,  and  a  sin-!<-- 
ticket  for  his  wife.  To  the  amusement  of  the  bystanders  "he 
was  heard  to  ask  in  a  loud  voice,  "Giff  me  two  tickets,  vone 
for  me  to  come  back,  and  vone  for  my  wife — not  to  come 
back !" 

When  Kipling  visited  Xew  York  in  1S99  he  met  Mr. 
Bispham  at  the  house  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  Mr. 
Bispham  sang  "Danny  Deever,"  and  Kipling  was  so 
powerfully  affected  that  he  had  to  leave  the  room.  On 
another  occasion  the  author  was  asked  to  sing  "Danny 
Deever"  at  a  concert  on  shipboard,  but  he  had  the  legiti- 
mate excuse  of  a  cold  and  was  allowed  to  remain  out 
of  the  bill: 

As  I  sat  in  the  barber's  chair  on  the  morning  of  the  concert, 
the  voluble  tonsorial  artist  spoke  of  the  entertainment  as  he 
shaved  me  and  hoped  I  would  reconsider  my  decision  not  to 
sing.  He  would  not  be  satisfied  without  an  explanation  of 
my  refusal,  as  he  had  heard  me  before.  I  told  him  of  my 
heavy  season  in  America  and  that  I  needed  rest  on  the  sea. 
"I  can  understand  that,"  he  replied  sympathetically.  "It  is 
just  the  same  with  me,  sir.  I  never  look  at  a  razor  when  I  am 
ashore." 

Stage  catastrophes  must  always  be  counted  as  among 
the  inevitables,  and  Mr.  Bispham  relates  such  a  catas- 
trophe when  he  was  playing  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  at 
Covent  Garden.  The  property  ship  was  in  a  lamentable 
state  and  the  author  tells  us  that  in  his  prophetic  soul 
he  knew  something  was  about  to  happen.  It  did,  for 
the  ship  refused  to  move  at  the  critical  moment : 

By  this  time  the  orchestra  began  to  stand  up  and  peer  over 
the  footlights,  and  the  audience  was  evidently  in  a  hushed 
excitement.  Suddenly  the  masts  of  the  ship  began  violently  to 
shake,  as  the  stern  rose  a  full  foot  in  the  air  and  bumped  back- 
again  with  a  crash.  Some  one  in  the  audience  tittered,  and 
there  was  a  sound  of  "Sh-sh-hush  !"  in  protest!  was  not  Wag- 
ner being  performed,  and  was  it  not  by  just  so  much  a  sacred 
occasion?  Suddenly  I  heard  a  series  of  grunts  from  the 
bowels  of  my  craft  as  it  again  rose  and  fell  back  without 
moving  an  inch  forward.  Then  came  the  voice  of  one  of 
the  stage  hands  from  the  vasty  deep.  "Why  don't  you  shove 
'er  along.  Bill?"  he  said,  so  that  the  whole  audience  could 
hear:  whereupon  Bill  replied  still  louder,  " 'Ow  can  I,  when 
the  blasted  thing  is  stuck  fast  in  the  stige?"  With  this  alt 
bounds  of  gravity  were  overcome  and  the  audience  burst  into 
a  roar  of  laughter,  such  as  might  have  greeted  the  wittiest 
sally  of  any  comedian  in  "The  Gaiety  Girl."  then  running  at 
a  neighboring  theatre. 

Mr.  Bispham  on  one  occasion  was  the  guest  of  An- 
drew Carnegie  at  Skibo  Castle  and  had  an  enjoyable 
time,  golfing,  fishing,  and  shooting  deer.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion the  two  men  floated  gently  about  the  lake,  talking 
of  things  theatrical  and  sublunary  affairs  in  general 
and  heedless  alike  of  wind  and  currents: 

By  that  time  our  boat  had  drifted  some  three  miles  up  the 
lake,  and  nearly  to  the  farther  end  of  it.  The  ironmaster, 
eying  his  watch  and  the  declining  sun.  exclaimed,  "Good 
gracious,  we  can't  row  all  the  way  back !  How  are  we  going 
to  make  the  men  know  we  wish  to  return?"  A  brilliant  idea 
struck  mine  host,  and  he  said,  "I  have  often  heard  you  sing 
against  a  full  orchestra  in  the  Wagnerian  operas;  vour  voice 
must  be  very'  strong  to  carry  through  all  that  noise";  and. 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  he  quietly  challenged  me  to  make 
myself  heard  the  length  of  the  three-mile  lake.  The  breeze 
had  died  down,  but  what  little  remained  was  going  toward 
the  inn.  I  lifted  my  voice,  half  singing  my  call.  Those  afar 
off  in  the  inn  heard  the  voice:  and  out  came  tumbling  three 
or  four  men,  two  of  them  the  servants.  We  could  see  them 
looking  this  side  and  that,  not  thinking  of  the  little  speck  of 
a  boat  so  far  away  on  the  bosom  of  the  water.  Standing  up 
I  waved  my  coatless  arms  and  called  again,  bidding  them  bring 
the  brake  to  the  end  of  the  lake  and  pick  us  up.  Whether  I 
used  the  correct  method  of  breathing  I  know  not.  but  mv 
ample  lungs  were  expanded,  my  diaphragm  in  good  working 
order,  and  my  nasal  resonance  :n  the  finest  sort  of  condition 
that  afternoon,  and  my  words,  wafted  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  brought  the  desired  result.  I  have  sung  out  of  doors 
many  a  time,  but  I  doubt  if  another  opera  singer  has  ever 
done  what  I  did  then. 

Xo  volume  of  artistic  or  literary  reminiscences  would 
be  complete  without  a  story  of  Mark  Twain.  The  au- 
thor visited  him  at  "Stormfield"  in  1909  in  order  to  take 
part  in  a  concert  that  was  to  be  carried  through  by  Miss 
Clara  Clemens: 

We  were  introduced  by  Mark  Twnin  himself  clad  in  his 
distinctive  suit  of  white  flannel,  which  served  to  set  off  his 
magnificent  head  of  snowy  hair,  and  he  was  in  great  fettle. 
After  a  little  speech  which  convulsed  his  hearers,  he  pre- 
sented us  who  were  to  make  music  for  his  guests,  saying 
shrewd  and  complimentary  things  about  us  men,  and  in  con- 
clusion ;  "While  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  and  Mr.  Bispham  are 
much  better  known  than  my  daughter,  they  are  not  near  so 
good  looking." 

Mr.  Bispham  believes  that  we  have  surpassed  the 
ancients  only  in  music.  In  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, poetry,  and  the  drama  we  are  in  their  inferiors. 
Only  in  music  have  we  surpassed  them. 

A    Quaker    Singer's    Recollections.     By    David 
Bispham.     Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company:  ?4. 
^i^i 

The  most  extraordinary  tattooing  idea  ever  carried 
out  was  that  of  a  French  coachman,  who  at  the  time 
of  the  celebrated  Dreyfus  trial,  had  his  body  covered 
with  no  fewer  than  120  illustrations  of  the  case,  in- 
cluding portraits  of  the  leading  personages.  The  work 
occupied  nearly  two  vears. 


London's  water  consumption  a  dav  is  not  ' 
269.000,000  gallons,  and  an  expert  estimates  th; 
4.000.000  gallons  a  dav  are  absolutely  w 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  February  7,  1920,  were  $153,590,812.55; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $119,- 
141,354.16;  a  gain  of  $34,349,458.39. 


For  the  first  time  in  several  weeks  the 
weekly  condition  report  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  the  Twelfth  Reserve  District 
showed  an  increase  in  the  gold  reserve  held. 
This  item  increased  from  $129,022,000  of  last 
week  to  $135,410,000,  or  an  increase  of 
$6,388,000. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  another  favor- 
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able  indication  in  the  statement  and  that  was 
the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  bills  on  hand. 
This  stands  at  $207,828,000  in  the  newest  re- 
port, which  is  a  decrease  of  $1,962,000  over 
the  previous  week.  Total  earning  assets  de- 
creased from  $224,787,000  to  $221,875,000. 


A  period  of  relative  ease  in  money  rates, 
such  as  is  ordinarily  expected  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  year,  can  not  be  looked  for  under 
present  circumstances,  it  is  believed  by  the 
National   Bank   of    Commerce   of   New   York. 
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In  the  February  issue  of  its  magazine.  Com- 
merce Monthly,  the  bank  declares  that  the 
high  levels  of  the  past  month  have  been  a 
reflection  of  heavy  financial  requirements 
which  will  hardly  decline  substantially  in  the 
near  future.  Leading  causes  of  this  condition 
are  given  as  the  unabated  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activity  in  spite  of  prevailing  prices, 
the  reduced  stocks  of  gold  in  this  country 
since  the  removal  of  the  embargo  last  June, 
and  the  fact  that  last  season's  credits  for  crop 
financing  have  not  been,  liquidated  because 
labor  and  transportation  difficulties  have  hin- 
dered the  marketing  of  crops. 

"Under  normal  conditions."  the  bank  says, 
"as  the  funds  paid  out  in  divMends  and  in- 
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terest  or  on  maturing  obligations  are  rede- 
posited  in  the  banks,  the  money  market  has 
customarily  experienced  a  period  of  relative 
ease  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Such  a  con- 
dition can  not  be  looked  for  under  present 
circumstances. 

"Continued  firmness  in  money  rates  is  ex- 
pected because  of  the  large  and  increasing 
demands  for  funds,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  banking  posi- 
tion by  conservative  credit  on  the  other.  The 
extension  of  banking  facilities  has  approached 
a  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  fur- 
ther accommodations  to  sound  and  essential 
productive  undertakings.  The  volume  of 
credits  needed  by  such  undertakings  will 
hardly  decline  substantially  in  the  near  future. 
Industrial  and  commercial  activity,  on  the  pre- 
vailing level  of  prices,  continues  unabated, 
while  the  normal  liquidation  of  credits  for 
crop  financing  has  not  been  effected  because 
labor  and  transportation  difficulties  have  hin- 
dered the  movement  of  crops  to  market.  With 
the  full  absorption  of  banking  facilities  in 
meeting  necessary  requirements  it  is  essential 
to  the  safeguarding  of  the  banking  position 
that  unessential  accommodations  be  elimi- 
nated or  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

"Such  a  policy  of  credit  conservation  is  ren- 
dered the  more  necessary  because  of  the  steady 
outflow  of  gold  and  silver  since  the  removal 
of  the  export  embargo  last  June.  This  out- 
flow has  attained  a  sufficient  volume  to  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  reserve  position  of  the 
banking  system.  With  expanded  loans  and 
reduced  stocks  of  gold,  banking  reserves  have 
declined  to  a  point  where  general  cooperation 
should  be  enlisted  in  support  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  sound  banking  position. 

"The  policy  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  announced,  and  which  both  reserve 
and  member  banks  will  support,  is  one  of  con- 
serving credit  resources  for  purely  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  of  a  productive 
character.  A  considerable  increase  in  the 
general  level  of  Federal  Reserve  discount 
rates  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  a  contrac- 
tion of  unessential  credit. 

"The  decline  in  security  prices  may  be 
ascribed  in  good  measure  to  the  high  rates  and 
tense  condition  of  the  money  market,  which 
has  occasioned  further  liquidation  of  holdings 
on  the  part  of  those  carrying  bonds  on  credit. 
The  tremendous  volume  of  sales  of  securities 
which  was  being  effected  during  the  previous 
period,  probably  to  establish  for  taxation  pur- 
poses the  losses  incurred  through  the  decline 
in  security  prices,  continued  to  the  close  of 
1919.  Although  the  volume  of  selling  has 
since  declined  somewhat,  there  have  been  few 
buying  orders,  while  pressure  on  the  market 
has  continued  because  of  the  liquidation  above 
referred   to."  

The  Morris  Plan  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  issued  the  following  statement  of 
condition  at  the  close  of  business  January  31, 
1920 : 

ASSETS. 

Loans $404,707.28 

Furniture  and  fixtures $5,494.44 

Less  depreciation    109.S9 —       5,384.55 

Miscellaneous  items 5,235.31 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 10,723.03 

$426,050.17 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  paid  in $205, 000.00 

Other  liabilities 172.500.00 

Investment  certificates 3,350.00 

Received  on  installment  certificates  un- 

hypothecated 766.00 

Industrial  Finance  Corporation 1.20 

Discounts  collected — Unearned 19,720.66 

Surplus  and  reserves 24,712.31 

$426,050.17 


The  commodity  markets  have  recently  been 
affected  somewhat  by  suggestions  of  foreign 
trade  developments,  particularly  the  grain  mar- 
kets, in  connection  with  the  offer  of  the  Allies 
to  trade  with  the  cooperative  societies  of 
Russia.  This  latter  situation  has  become  com- 
plicated, though,  by  the  attitude  of  the  Soviel 
management,  and  it  is  anything  but  certain 
that  such  surplus  stocks  of  grain  as  may  be 
stored  in  Russia  may  be  available  for  world 
purposes  this  year. 

Commodity  markets  have  also  paid  some  at- 
tention at  times  to  the  attitude  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  increasing  interest  rates 
presumably  in  an  effort  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  commodities.  However,  so  long  ^s 
banks  are  willing  to  lend  liberally  on  com- 
modities, the  matter  of  a  4  or  5  or  6  per  cent. 
interest  rate  on  the  accommodation  will  mean 
little  to  those  who  believe  that  they  can  se- 
cure better  prices  by  holding  their  goods  off 
the  market  from  time  to  time. 

The  situation  is  an  interesting  one  and,  of 
course,  has  an  important  bearing  on  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly upon  the  so-called  middle  class  of  sal- 
aried folk  whose  earnings  have  not  been  in- 
creasing in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cost 
of  living. 

Pig-iron  continues  exceptionally  strong,  and 
throughout  the  iron  and  steel  trade  the  under- 
lying demand  is  far  greater  than  productive 
possibilities.  In  the  circumstances,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  so-called  independent  pro- 
ducers should  be  marking  up  prices. 

The  recent  drift  to  lower  levels  for  copper 


metal  seems  to  have  run  its  course,  and  I  think 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  copper  boom. 

Silver  metal  continues  strong  and  promises 
to  advance  to  much  higher  prices  during  the 
year,  as  the  demands  of  the  Orient  will,  in 
all  likelihood,  be  increasingly  large,  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  admittedly  shert  of  the 
white  metal. — The  Investor. 


As  Congress  perfects  the  railway  legisla- 
tion which  must  be  enacted  before  the  roads 
go  back  to  private  operation  on  March  1st, 
the  matter  of  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  execu- 
tives will  undoubtedly  be  a  subject  of  debate. 
On  Wall  Street,  judging  by  the  interest  taken 
in  the  matter  by  financial  journals,  everybody 
is  wondering  whether  the  former  salaries  of 
the  high  officials  of  the  big  railroad  systems 
will  be  restored.  Under  government  control, 
as  a  writer  in  the  Financial  World  notes,  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  director-general,  regional 
directors,  and  Federal  managers  have  been  as 
a  rule  much  lower  than  those  formerly  re- 
ceived by  the  men  in  their  railroad  positions 
under  private  control.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Hines  receives  $25,000  as  director-general,  as 
against  $77,210  as  chairman  of  the  Atchison 
board  in  1917.  Regional  directors  are  receiv- 
ing from  $30,000  to  $40,000  for  managing 
groups  of  railroads,  while  before  the  war  they 
received  from  $50,000  to  $70,000  as  heads  of 
single  roads.  The  Financial  World  presents 
a  list  of  railroad  executive  salaries  of  1917, 
which  has  been  copied  and  commented  on 
widely  in  the  financial  press.  Its  list,  it  says, 
can  be  verified  by  the  official  record  in  posses- 
sion of  Congressman  Sims,  former  head  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  The  highest  paid  permanent 
executive  on  the  list  was  R.  S.  Lovett,  chair- 
man of  the  Union  Pacific  board,  who  in  1917, 
the  last  year  of  private  operation,  received 
exactly  $104,104.16;  but  Jacob  M.  Dickinson, 
former  Secretary  of  War,  was  paid  $120,732.90 
as  receiver  of  the  Rock  Island.  As  several 
editors  note,  200  out  of  20,000  general  and 
divisional  officers  received  salaries  of  $20,000 
or  more.  No  doubt,  we  read  in  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York;  "there  are  many  people  who  think  that 
these  salaries  represent  mere  favoritism  and 
that  no  man  can  have  so  much  more  ability 
than  the  average  man  as  to  make  him  fairly 
worth  so  much  more  than  the  average  rate  of 
pay."  And  "it  may  be  assumed  that  if  gov- 
ernment ownership  was  made  permanent,  no 
such  salaries  would  be  paid  by  the  railroads." 
But  this  bank  indorses  such  high  pay  as  being 
"based  upon  a  record  which  affords  proof  of 
capacity,"  as  "insurance  against  the  wastes  of 
incompetency,"  and  as  "the  competitive  market 
price  for  demonstrated  work  and  the  reward 
for  a  successful  career."  The  Railway  Age, 
in  an  editorial  which  has  received  consider- 
able attention  in  the  daily  press,  argues  at 
some  length  that  these  executives  were  not 
getting  a  cent  more  than  they  were  worth. 
In  answer  to  the  question,  why  there  were 
so  many  salaries  between  $20,000  and  $100,- 
000,  it  says: 

"There  are  two  answers :  First,  bidding 
among  the  railway  companies  themselves  for 
the  best  brains  in  the  business  has  placed  a 
premium  upon  those  brains,  and  this  premium 
is  represented  by  the  salaries  paid  to  the  prin- 
cipal officers.  Secondly,  the  railways  have  had 
to  bid  for  brains  against  other  industries.  It 
has  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  men  of 
ability  to  leave  the  railroad  business  in  order 
to  secure  in  other  lines  of  business  incomes 
larger  than  they  could  get  in  the  railroad 
business.  If  the  railroad  companies  did  not 
pay  high  salaries  to  men  of  first-class  ability, 
most  of  the  men  of  first-class  ability  in  the 
industry  would  be  attracted  away  to  positions 
in   other   fields. 

"While  to  a  man  who  is  receiving  an  in- 
come of  perhaps  $1000  to  $2000  a  year  sal- 
aries of  $20,000  to  $100,000  may  seem  very 
large,  the  fact  is  that  the  incomes  which  rail- 
way officers  have  enjoyed  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  energy  and  ability  they  have  de- 
voted to  their  work  have  been  much  smaller 
than  the  incomes  made  by  men  of  correspond- 
ing rank  in  other  lines  of  industry.  While 
it  is  very  unusual  for  a  railway  officer  to  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  $75,000  a  year,  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  for  men  in  purely  industrial 
and  commercial  businesses  to  make  incomes 
largely  exceeding  this  amount.  In  fact,  there 
are  thousands  of  men  running  small  businesses 
in  the  country  in  which  they  own  substantial 
amounts  of  stock,  who  are  receiving  salaries 
and  dividends  ranging  anywhere  from  $100,000 
to  $1,000,000  a  year.  We  know  of  the  case 
of  a  railway  president  who  a  very  few  years 
ago  refused  a  salary  of  $250,000  a  year  as 
head  of  a  large  manufacturing  concern.  We 
know  of  two  cases  of  railway  officers  of  lower 
rank  than  the  president  who  very  recently  be- 
came the  heads  of  large  industrial  concerns 
under  arrangements  which  will  yield  them 
larger  incomes  than  that  received  by  any  of 
the  railway  officers  whose  names  appeared  in 
the  list  published  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  a  man  of  ability  in 
the  railroad  field  that  he  has  to  depend  for  his 
income  almost  entirely  upon  his  salary,  be- 
cause in  the  railway  field  the  opportunities  for 
making  profitable  investments  are  much  more 
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restricted  than  in  almost  any  important  line 
of  commerce  or  industry." 

In  reply  to  some  one  who  has  suggested  that 
the  publication  of  this  list  would  increase  the 
sentiment  for  government  ownership  among 
railroad  employees  because  it  would  make 
them  feel  so  sharply  the  comparative  meagre- 
ness  of  their  own  incomes,  the  Railway  Age 
declares  that  most  of  these  high-salaried  ex- 
ecutives rose  from  the  ranks.    As  we  read : 

"The  number  of  individual  officers  receiving 
$50,000  or  more  whose  names  appeared  in  this 
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list  is  twenty-nine.  The  following  list  gives 
the  positions  in  which  and  the  age  at  which 
eighteen  of  these  twenty-nine  men  entered  rail- 
way service. 

"R.  H.  Aishton,  axman,  eighteen  years  old. 

"W,  G.  Besler,  trainmaster's  clerk,  sixteen 
years  old. 

"H.  E.  Byram,  call  boy,  sixteen  years  old. 

"A.  J.  Earling,  telegraph  operator,  seventeen 
years  old. 

"J.  M.  Hannaford,  clerk  in  general  freight 
office,   sixteen  years   old. 
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"Walker   D.    Hines,    attorney,   twenty-three 
years  old. 

"Marvin  Hughitt,  telegraph  operator,  nine- 
teen years  old. 

"L.   E.  Johnson,  fireman,  twenty  years   old. 

"E.  F.  Kearney,  telegraph  operator,  seven- 
teen years  old. 
-     "J.    Kruttschnitt,    engineering    department, 
twenty-four  years  old. 
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"L.  F.  Loree,  assistant  in  engineering  corps, 
nineteen  years  old. 

"R.  S.  Lovett,  local  attorney,  twenty-four 
years  old. 

"W.  T.  Noonan,  employee  in  accounting  de- 
partment,   fourteen   years   old. 

"Edmund  Pennington,  warehouseman  and 
brakeman,  twenty-one  years  old. 

"Samuel  Rea,  engineering  corps,  sixteen 
years  old. 

"E.  P.  Ripley,  contracting  freight  agent, 
twenty-three  years  old. 
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"T.    M.    Schumacher,    telegraph    operator, 
seventeen   years   old. 

"W.  H.  Truesdale,  clerk,  eighteen  years  old 
"A.  H.  Smith,  William  Sproule,  and  F.  D. 
Underwood  have  modestly  rendered  it  im- 
practicable for  us  to  ascertain  offhand  how 
old  they  were  when  they  entered  railway 
service,  but  Mr.  Smith  entered  it  as  a  fore- 
man of  bridges,   Mr.   Sproule  as  a  clerk,   and 
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Mr.  Underwood  as  a  clerk,  who  soon  gradu- 
ated into  a  brakeman. 

"It  will  be  noted  that  a  large  majority  of 
these  high-salaried  men  entered  railway 
service  when  they  were  mere  boys ;  and  most 
of  them  had  been  continuously  in  the  service 
for  more  than  thirty  years  before  they  became 
heads  of  railroads  and  began  to  draw  really 
large  salaries.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  two  hundred  men  included  in  the  list  as 
receiving  $20,000  or  more  were  the  principal 
officers  and  managers  of  properties  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  approximately  $19,- 
000,000,000  and  having  earnings  of  over 
$4,000,000,000  a  year  and  operating  expenses 
of  almost  $3,000,000,000  a  year,  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  understand  how  anybody  having 
any  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  work 
they  had  to  do  and  the  responsibilities  they 
had  to  carry  can  say  that  they  were  paid  too 
much. 

"Furthermore,  since  a  very  large  majority 
of  them  rose  from  the  ranks,  it  would  seem 
that  the  larger  were  the  salaries  paid  to  them 
the  greater  would  be  the  incentives  afforded 
to  the  ambitious  men  in  the  service  to  strive, 
by  increasing  their  efficiency,  to  increase  their 
chances  of  rising  to  the  highest  positions." 


book  value  of  common  stock  to  be  $96.50  per 
share) : 

ASSETS. 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  books $  3,603,623 

Bill  receivable 143.577 

Accounts  receivable   11,666,709 

Merchandise 8,112,214 

Liberty  Bonds 412,028 

Other  investments 210,468 

Investments  in  securities 2,978,197 

Lands,   buildings,  equipment 1,740,564 

Preferred  charges 441,424 

Good  will,  trade-marks 7,611,445 


A  development  of  much  importance  to  the 
mining  industry'  of  Clark  County  was  set  in 
motion  recently  through  the  consummation  of 
the  deal  whereby  the  Duncan  mine.  Nelson 
townsite  and  water  rights,  and  other  valuable 
mining  property  in  Eldorado  Canon  were 
taken  over  by  a  new  corporation,  of  which 
William  Cheadle  Eorchers  of  Los  Angeles  is 
the  financial  head  and  leading  spirit.  Asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Borchers  in  the  enterprise  are 
Dr.  R.  W.  Martin  of  this  city  and  Mr.  R.  T. 
Leonards  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  deal  assures  abundant  capital  for  ex- 
tensive development  of  the  mining  properties 
involved ;  for  building  sampling  works  to  fa- 
cilitate the  purchase  and  treatment  of  the  cus- 
tom ores  from  other  properties  of  the  camp  ; 
for  such  increase  in  milling  capacity  as  may 
be  found  necessary;  for  pumping  and  piping 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  to  supply  their 
own  and  other  properties;  for  putting  up  addi- 
tional buildings  in  the  townsite;  and  in  short, 
for  all  purposes  necessary  to  bring  to  Eldorado 
Canon  the  fulfillment  of  the  hopes  of  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

William  Cheadle  Borchers,  who  heads  the 
new  company,  is  a  man  of  keen  business  judg- 
ment and  strong  financially,  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  bringing  to  a  prosperous 
and  profitable  condition  several  big  enterprises. 

The  new  corporation  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  property  and  operating  in 
the  canon  is  the  Silver  Standard  Mining  and 
Extraction  Company  of  Nevada.  It  is  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada, with  a  capital  stock  of  1,500,000  shares, 
par  value  $1  per  share,  fully  paid  and  non- 
assessable. 

The  management  of  the  company  properties 
will  be  directed  by  Dr.  Roy  W.  Martin,  and 
G.  A.  Duncan  will  have  charge  of  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  the  Eldorado  Flagstaff 
mine,  more  commonly  known  as  the  Duncan 
mine. 

Through  the  completion  of  the  deal  the  Sil- 
ver Standard,  in  addition  to  other  holdings, 
comes  into  control  of  two  properties  which 
give  promise  of  proving  very  profitable  pro- 
ducers, the  Flagstaff  group,  known  as  the  Dun- 
can mine,   and  the  Bengal  group. 


$36,920,249 
LIABILITIES. 

Bills  payable $  5,328,312 

Accounts  payable 750,792 

Rentals  of  film  paid  in  advance 1,300,355 

Federal  taxes    237,091 

Preferred  stock  (8  per  cent.) 10.000,000 

Common  stock  (200,000  shares) 19,303,699 


A  finance  committee  has  been  created  to 
supervise  capital,  expenditures,  salaries,  ad- 
vances, and  loans  of  the  Famous  Players- 
Lasky  Corporation,  consisting  of  H.  D.  H. 
Connick,  chairman;  F.  G.  Lee,  D.  Dominick, 
Maurice  Werthcim,  and  Adolph  Zuker ;  trans- 
fer agent,  Empire  Trust  Company  of  New 
York. 

Dividends — Present  rate,  preferred,  8  per 
cent,  per  annum,  payable  quarterly ;  common, 
$8  per  share,  payable  quarterly. 

1919.  High.         Date.         Low.         Date. 

May 114      29      110      29 

June 117      2      10914    30 

Tuly 123      17      109       1 

August 1I4&  1  93  21 

September 110  29  98  8 

October U3H  1  105  30 

November 109  3  85/2  29 

At  present  price  of  $75  per  share  the  stock 
is  certainly  on  the  bargain  counter,  netting 
10.6  per  cent,  and  is  no  doubt  going  into 
strong  hands,  as  the  traders  are  now  selling 
stocks  bought  at  much  higher  levels  during  the 
recent  bull  market  which  ended  November  3, 
1919. 

A  statement  of  the  Famous  Players-Lasky 
Corporation  for  the  forty-eight  weeks  ended 
November  29,  1919,  shows  surplus  after  ex- 
penses but  before  Federal  taxes  of  $3,837,379, 
equivalent  to  $19.86  a  share,  earned  on  the 
193,177  shares  of  common  stock  of  no  par 
value.  This  compares  with  surplus  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1918,  of  S1.2S1.17S. 
or  $7.64  a  share  earned  on  the  167,565  shares 
of  common  stock  then  outstanding.  No  deduc- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  1919  figures  for  pre- 
ferred dividends,  as  this  stock  was  not  issued 
until  November  28,  1919. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  assets  and  lia- 
bilities   as   of   November   29,    1919    (showing 


$36,920,249 

Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation  is  the 
largest  moving  picture  company  on  earth  to- 
day, being  a  combination  of  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal companies  in  America,  and  has  arrange- 
ments for  releasing  its  picture  in  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world. 

October  22,  1919,  Adolph  Zuker,  president 
of  the  corporation,  stated  that  the  new  $2,000,- 
000  studio  and  laboratory  at  Long  Island, 
which  is  to  be  the  largest  moving-picture 
producing  plant  in  the  world,  would  soon  be 
completed. 

November  2,  1919,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Shauer,  in  charge  of  the  foreign  department 
of  the  corporation,  announced  the  completion 
of  a  contract  with  the  Danish-American  Film 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Copenhagen,  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Paramo  unt-Artcraft  pictures 
throughout  Central  Europe.  This  contract, 
said  to  be  the  largest  foreign  order  of  a  mo- 
tion picture  company,  is  effective  March  1, 
1920,  and  calls  for  a  minimum  yearly  income 
to  the  company  of  $2,000,000. 

The  company  has  just  opened  six  branch 
offices  in  Canada  and  contracts  have  been 
signed  for  the  first  year's  products,  which 
begin  November  1,  1919.  Under  these  con- 
tracts a  minimum  income  of  $750,000  a  year 
is  guaranteed  to  the  Famous  Players-Lasky 
Corporation  for  its  Paramount-Artcraft  pic- 
tures. 

The  Famous  Players-Lasky  Film  Service, 
Ltd.,  is  the  name  of  the  company's  distributing 
organization  in  Great  Britain. 

In  a  recent  interview  Mr.  H.  D.  H  Connick, 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  states : 
"The  moving-picture  business  is  practically  in 
its  infancy,  never  having  been  heretofore 
properly  organized.  Under  arrangements  now 
pending,  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corpora- 
tion will  control  70  per  cent,  of  the  moving- 
picture  business  of  the  universe.  There  are 
two  billion  people  in  the  world,  all  of  them 
moving-picture  'fans.'  The  educational  ad- 
vantages of  the  moving  picture  are  beginning 
to  be  realized ;  our  Oriental  arrangements  in 
connection  with  the  business  are  soon  to  be 
announced  and  include  Japan,  China,  and  In- 
dia, embracing  a  population  of  7  50,000,000 
people." — W.  C.  Gregg,  manager  McDonnell  & 
Co.'s  Palace  Hotel  branch. 
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cities  because  of  the  frequent  stops  it  would 
be  called  upon  to  make. 

"How  about  those  trucks  there?"  he  asked, 
pointing  to  several  automobile  trucks  standing 
near  by.  "They  have  got  to  tear  around  the 
city. 

"I'm  now  making  the  best  fuel  my  tractors 
can  use  out  of  straw.  I  believe  the  day  is 
coming  when  we  will  extract  alcohol  out  of 
fruit  for  fuel,  and  use  the  rest  as  food.  I'm 
putting  up  a  $35,000  plant  now  to  manufac- 
ture alcohol  from  straw  alone." — Boston  News 
Bureau. 


The  street  railway  and  automobile  worlds 
are  both  intensely  interested  in  the  new  street 
railway  car  of  Henry  Ford,  which  he  claims 
will  revolutionize  traction  transportation.  It 
is  maintained,  for  instance,  that  the  new 
product  can  distance  the  Wolverine,  the 
famous  limited,  from  Detroit  to  Chicago. 
Our  Detroit  correspondent  sends  the  follow- 
ing account  of  a  visit  to  the  Dearborn  tractor 
plant,  where  the  new  car  is  being  assembled: 

Leading  the  way  to  the  testing  plant  where 
the  finishing  touches  were  being  given  the 
motors  that  are  to  propel  the  car,  Mr.  Ford 
showed  a  four-cylinder  of  the  horizontal  type 
called  the  double-opposed.  The  cylinders  were 
placed  horizontally,  instead  of  perpendicu- 
larly. This  motor,  explained  the  inventor,  is 
designed  to  give  seventy-five  horsepower. 
This  particular  one  produced  seventy-eight 
horsepower  on  the  very'  first  test.  It  is 
mounted  throughout  on  ball  bearings. 

Mr.  Ford  then  showed  another  motor  which 
consisted  roughly  of  two  of  the  first  type  of 
motors,  joined  end  to  end,  thus  forming  an 
eight-cylindered  motor.  This  second  type  is 
the  one  that  will  be  tried  out  in  the  initial 
test,  and  will  develop  150  horsepower.  It  is 
provided  with  an  electric  starter,  an  air  com- 
pressor, and  is  compact  in  every  detail.  The 
motors  burn  either  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

Leaf  springs  are  to  be  used  on  the  trucks, 
which  are  of  the  double  type.  They  are  so 
designed  as  to  receive  the  motor,  which  will 
be  affixed  under  the  floor  of  the  car  and  con- 
trolled from  a  vestibule  in  front  of  the  car, 
the  same  way  electric  cars  are  now  controlled 
by  motonnen. 

The  body  of  the  car  is  forty  feet  in  length 
and  weighs  8000  pounds,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  seats,  is  fitted  throughout  in  the  con- 
ventional manner  of  street-cars. 

"There  will  be  no  fixed  seats  in  this  trial 
car,"  said  Mr.  Ford.  "We  will  seat  our  guests 
that  make  the  Detroit-Chicago  trip  in  easy 
chairs. 

"The  great,  ponderous  locomotive  must  go. 
and  gas  is  the  answer,"  he  said,  and  laughed 
at  the  doubt  expressed  in  some  quarters  that 
the  gasoline  car  would  prove  impracticable  in 


Sixty-three  per  cent,  of  men  students  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky  are  working  their 
way  through  school.  This  fact  was  brought 
to  light  by  an  investigation  made  by  the  fac- 
ulty loan  committee.  The  student  body  has 
shown  one  of  the  highest  percentages  of 
wage-earners  of  any  of  the  universities  of  the 
country-  Of  the  90  per  cent,  of  the  student 
body  filling  out  questionaires  sent  out  by  the 
committee  it  was  found  that  out  of  400  men 
students  63  per  cent,  are  earning  either  their 
entire  expenses  or  part  of  them.  Of  this  63 
per  cent.,  2?  per  cent,  are  earning  their  en- 
tire way,  12  per  cent,  half  of  all  their  ex- 
penses, and  25  per  cent,  a  fourth. 


Camelshair  brushes  are  not  made  of  the 
hair  of  camels,  but  of  hairs  from  the  tails  of 
Russian  and  Siberian  squirrels. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Drama  in  Russia. 

Those  who  have  faith  in  the  future  oi 
Russia  will  derive  much  encouragement  from 
a  new  work  on  "The  Russian  Theatre  Under 
the  Revolution,"  by  Oliver  M.  Sayler. 

Mr.  Sayler  is  an  American  dramatic  critic 
with  something  of  a  soul.  He  went  to  Russia 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in  1917 
and  remained  for  six  months,  discovering  in 
that  interesting  interim  that  the  phase  of  the 
theatre  which  survived  both  war  and  revolu- 
tion and  which  seems  to  be  surviving  Soviet- 
ism  is,  not  the  light  and  flippant  side,  but  the 
sober  side.     He  says  : 

"Out  of  their  sorrows  the  Russians  have 
builded  all  their  art.  And  in  the  days  of  the 
profoundest  gloom  they  return  to  it  for  the 
consolation  which  nothing  else  affords.  To 
the  Russian,  the  theatre  is  not  a  refuge  for 
idle  amusements.  .  .  .  The  Russian  theatre 
has  persisted  (through  the  revolution),  not 
because  it  is  a  relief  from  life,  an  under- 
ground retreat  where  one  could  escape  the  ago- 
nies and  the  duties  and  the  burdens  of  life. 
To  the  Russian,  the  theatre  is  rather  a  micro- 
cosmos,  a  concentration  and  an  explanation  oi 
life.  If  life  can  not  be  explained,  at  least  its 
inexplicability  can  be  faced.  And  that  way 
lies  resignation  and  peace  for  a  time. 

"And  so  it  is  that  the  sober  stages — the  Art 
Theatre,  the  Opera  and  the  Ballet,  the  Small 
State  Theatre  with  its  classic  repertory — have 
survived  the  tribulations  of  social  chaos, 
while  the  lighter  and  the  experimental  the- 
atres have  found  the  struggle  almost  hope- 
less. Seats  are  sold  out  at  the  Art  Theatre 
days  in  advance.  In  fact,  you  have  to  stand 
in  line  for  a  number  and  then  return  to  find 
whether  yours  has  been  drawn  as  one  of  the 
lucky  numbers  entitling  the  holder  to  buy 
seats.  Tickets  to  the  masterpieces  of  Tschai- 
kowsky  and  Glink  at  the  Great  State  Theatre 
bring  prices  under  the  canopy  just  before  the 
curtain  that  would  make  speculators  in  Caruso 
coupons  envious." 

There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Sayler's  book  to 
indicate  that  a  prejudice  for  or  against  the 
Soviets  has  warped  his  judgment  or  perverted 


Three  Informing  Books 


How  to  Write  Poetry 

By  ETHEL  M.  COLSON 

Tells  a  great  many  things  a  student 
of  the  art  of  poetry  should  know. 
Sets  forth  the  fundamental  rules 
which  govern  the  production  of 
poetry.  Shows  by  example  and  an- 
alysis what  constitutes  good  poetry 
and  how  to  judge  it  A  timely  and 
much  needed  book.    Price  $1.25. 

National  Evolution 

By  PROF.  CEO.  R.  DAVIES 

Do  world  wars  and  Bolshevik!  move- 
ments just  happen,  or  are  these  dis- 
turbing events  the  logical  results  of 
certain  causes?  What  is  the  trend 
of  human  society  as  revealed  by 
past  history?  To  these  and  similar 
questions  Sociology  is  able  in  some 
measure  to  make  answer  from  its 
accumulated  knowledge.  This  know- 
ledge, of  which  a  brief  account  is  to 
be  found  in  this  volume,  is  of  the 
utmost  value  in  arousing  devotion 
to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  in 
throwing  light  upon  the  problem 
of  the  realization  of  these  ideals 
Price  $0.  75. 

TheMonroeDoctrine 
and  the  Great  War 

By  PROF.  A.  B.  HALL 

There  is  a  close  connection  between 
the  Great  War  and  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Our  isolation  from  European 
difficulties  is  no  longer  a  fact.  We 
are  a  part  of  the  world  and  com- 
pelled to  carry  a  share  of  its  bur- 
dens. This  doctrine  has  been  a  great 
feature  of  American  diplomatic 
history  for  a  century.  In  the  minds 
of  many,  a  league  of  nations  means 
the  giving  up  of  this  historic  policy, 
bit  Professor  Hall  shows  that  it  is 
tsentiallyakin  to  the  policy  laid 
ov/n  in  the  covenant.  Price  $0.75. 
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his  perceptions  of  the  theatre  as  such.  He 
seems,  in  fact,  to  view  the  whole  subject  with 
rare  objectiveness.  The  actors  appear  to  him 
as  actors,  without  allusion  of  any  sort  to  this 
or  that  political  attachment.  The  various 
schools  represented  by  the  different  theatres 
are  treated  entirely  without  reference  to  the 
government  or  the  governmental  changes.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sayler,  a  for- 
eigner and  an  American,  could  find  the  Rus- 
sian theatre  so  absorbing  in  itself  and  could  so 
completely  divorce  its  study  from  political 
considerations,  that  gives  encouraging  stimu- 
lus to  those  who  believe  that  Russia  has  a 
message  for  the  world  at  large  which,  sooner 
or  later,   will  become  glowingly  obvious. 

AH  students  of  the  modern  drama  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Sayler  for  this 
study.  It  is  well  done  and  worthy.  From  a 
mechanical  point  of  view,  Mr.  Sayler's  book 
is  attractive,  it  being  replete  with  pictures  oi 
the  leading  actors,  the  ballet  stars,  the  prin- 
cipal theatres,  and  scenes  from  many  of  the 
greater   productions. 

The  Russian  Theatre  Under  the  Revolution. 
By  Oliver  M.  Sayler.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;   $2.50. 

Unexplored  New  Guinea. 

There  is  timeliness  as  well  as  intense  in- 
terest and  masses  of  most  absorbing  informa- 
tion and  incident  in  a  work  on  "Unexplored 
New  Guinea,"  by  Wilfred  N.  Beaver,  who  for 
twenty-seven  years  lived  as  resident  British 
magistrate  in  Western  Papua. 

The  timeliness  lies  in  the  fact  that  New 
Guinea  seems  destined  for  reconstruction,  now 
that  its  political  control  has  passed  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  life  and  conditions  that  Mr. 
Beaver  sets  down  are  such  as  must  soon  be 
transmuted  in  the  alchemy  of  "civilization." 
They  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  written  of 
again  as  Mr.  Beaver  has  done. 

The  interest  and  information  of  the  work 
lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  characteristic  nar- 
rative of  the  life  of  an  adventurous,  plucky, 
and  well-poised  Englishman — the  type  which 
is  generally  able  to  see  things  from  the  na- 
tives' point  of  view  as  well  as  from  that  of 
the  civilized  Occidentalism 

Mr.  Beaver  was  a  comparatively  young  man 
when  he  went  to  New  Guinea,  being  not  over 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  he  carried 
with  him  into  the  jungles  of  the  tropic  the  full 
spirit  and  intelligence  of  a  natural  explorer, 
as  well  as  the  force  of  a  good  executive.  His 
book  reflects  a  scientist's  curiosity  as  to  natu- 
ral phenomena,  and  an  ethnologist's  absorp- 
tion in  racial  details ;  also  it  shows  that  the 
author  had  a  keen  eye  to  the  economic  and 
commercial. 

Most  readers,  of  course,  will  anticipate 
stories  of  head-hunting  and  cannibalism  when 
they  see  the  title  of  the  book,  and  the  pub- 
lishers have  encouraged  this  expectation  by 
the  sub-title  on  the  fly-leaf;  but  this  phase  of 
New  Guinea  is  the  least  dwelt  upon,  and  evi- 
dently was  of  little  importance  to  the  writer. 
In  fact  head-hunting  and  its  companion 
pastime  are  but  rare  attributes  of  the  Papuans, 
and  their  existence,  when  found  at  all,  usually 
is  due  to  some  strong  provoking  cause. 

■  However,  savagery  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  make  the  story  of  New  Guinea  interesting, 
as  one  may  readily  discover  by  attending  to 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Beaver's  valuable  work. 

Unexplored  New  Guinea.  By  Wilfred  N. 
Beaver.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;  $5. 

Life  and  Destiny. 
One   of   the   last  books   to   be   given   to   the 
world   by   the   late   Ella   Wheeler  Wilcox  was 
her    translation    of    "Life    and    Destiny,"    by 
Leon  Denis,  the  French  mystic  and  spiritualist. 
Denis    has   for    long   been    the    leader    of    his 
school    in    France,    and    deservedly    so.      His 
writings  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  lofty  mind. 
of  pure  ideals,   and  of  unflinching  courage  in 
their  pursuit.     He  was  the  champion  of  what 
may   be    called — for   lack   of   a   better   term — 
psychic  research  long  before  it  had  become  a 
reputable    member    of    the    scientific    family. 
He  saw  the  black  materialism  of  science  wane 
and    disappear,    and    now    in    his    old    age    he  ' 
must  feel  something  of  a  personal  triumph  in  ' 
a   success  that  he   did   so   much   to   secure,   at  I 
least   so    far    as    France    is    concerned.      At    a  | 
time  when   so   much    is  being   written   that   is 
nothing  better  than  unmitigated  twaddle  it  is  ' 
fortunate  that  so  much  real  knowledge  should 
be  made  available  and  that  the  philosophy  of 
Denis  should  be  made  accessible  to  the   Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

Life  and  Destiny.  By  Leon  Denis.  Trans- 
lated by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  New  York:  George 
H.    Doran    Company. 


New  Life  of  Dante. 

Charles  Allen  Dinsmore,  "one  of  the  fore- 
most living  authorities  on  the  great  Italian 
poet,"  has  issued  a  new  "Life  of  Dante,"  to 
the  preparation  of  which  he  states  that  he  was 
stimulated  by  the  growing  public  interest  in 
Dante  which  was  manifested  "before  the 
Great  War." 

The  work  is  highly  sympathetic,  in  fact  al- 
most loo  much  so.  It  approaches  the  biogra- 
phy from  the  point  of  view  that  "Dante's  true 
life  is  not  to  be  learned  from  any  facts  which 
the  documents  record  ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  his 


own  self-revealing  books,"  and  in  so  doing 
the  author  inclines  at  times  to  an  exaggerated 
idealization. 

Mr.  Dinsmore's  aim  is  most  commendable, 
in  that  he  seeks  to  show  "the  miracle  by  which 
Dante  transmuted  the  bitterness  of  defeat  into 
spiritual  victory,"  but  one  lays  the  work  down 
without  feeling  that  the  miracle  has  been 
very  much  unmiracled. 

There  is  much  good  historical  material  in 
the  book,  and  some  valuable  reviews  of  the 
Florentine  life  and  circumstances  in  the 
midst  of  which  Dante  was  born  and  to  which 
presumably  he  owed  much  of  his  inspiration. 
It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  endeavoring  to  re- 
flect the  great  poet's  inner  motives,  the  au- 
thor could  not  have  preserved  more  of  the 
poise    neecssary   to    a   true   biographical    style. 

Life  of  Dante  Alichieri.  By  Charles  Allen 
Dinsmore.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$2.50. 

More  Opera'from  Krehbiel. 

Continuing  his  narrative  of  American  opera, 
Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  the  New  York  critic 
and  writer  on  music,  has  issued  a  new  volume, 
entitled  "More  Chapters  of  Opera."  It  deals 
with  the  period  from  1908  to  1918  and  in- 
volves the  appearance  of  Conried  as  manager 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the  early 
and  later  work  of  Gatti-Casazza  and  Dippel. 
the  flashing  of  Caruso,  Farrar,  Destinn,  and 
other  well-known  stars  upon  the  scene,  the  in- 
trusion of  the  dispute  over  German  opera,  and 
finally  the  beginning  of  the  present  effort  to 
encourage  and  develop  American  composi- 
tions. 

The  work  is  well  written,  with  the  wealth  of 
incident  that  newspaper  training  usually 
prompts.  Readers  who  wish  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  efforts  of  music  lovers  in 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States  to  bring 
the  whole  range  of  American  music,  both  in- 
terpretative and  creative,  to  a  high  standard 
will  find  Krehbiel's  story  most  instructive. 

All  the  efforts  of  the  Metropolitan,  the  Chi- 
cago, and  the  Century  companies  to  bring  out 
new  operas,  or  to  give  first  productions  of 
European  successes,  are  entertainingly  told, 
as  are  also  the  details  regarding  the  various 
American  operas  which  from  time  to  time 
during  the  past  ten  years  have  found  their 
way  to  metropolitan  boards.  The  American 
operas  include  Parker's  "Mona"  and  Her- 
bert's "Natoma."  "*■ 

Throughout  this  work,  as  in  all  his  others, 
Krehbiel  is  a  contender  for  legitimate  musical 
forms,  as  against  "isms"  of  every  sort.  He 
closes  with  confidence  that  the  immediate 
future  of  opera  in  America  is  bright,  and  he 
feels  that  the  managers  and  producers  are 
offering  an  encouraging  front  to  American 
aspirants. 

More  Chapters  of  Opera,  By  Henry  Edward 
Krehbiel.      New  York:    Henry  Holt   &    Co.;    $3.50. 


Co-Operation. 
Everything  nowadays  is  either  an  alterna- 
tive or  an  antidote  to  Bolshevism.  Mr.  Son- 
nichsen  says  that  the  cooperative  system  is  an 
alternative,  and  that  it  is  easily  within  the 
power  of  a  community  without  change  of  law 
or  appeal  to  law  to  manufacture  at  cost  price 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  it 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union    Square                       San    Francisco 

THE   HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San    Francisco,    Cal. 


IF 


YOU  ARE  A  REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleaiaat  hour  in  the  real  "Old 

Book  Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE. 

OFF  GRANT  AVENUE-below  Sutler,  q  Rare 

Old  Books  Bought,  Sold  and  Hunted  For  by 

GEORGE  HARGENS  (formerly  of  the  White  Home) 


FRENCH    TUITION 

EMILE  CHEVALIER 

De  I'Universite  de  Paris 

French-American   Bank  Building, 

Room  303,   110  Sutter  Street,  and 

El  Granada,  2502  Bancroft  Way,   Berkeley 


the  commodities  that  it  needs  and  so  to  elimi- 
nate the  profits  of  the  manufacturer.  That, 
of  course,  is  obviously  true.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  process  except  the  organizing  power  of 
its  intended  beneficiaries.  In  Great  Britain 
the  cooperative  organization  now  includes 
4,000,000  heads  of  families,  and  while  its 
progress  in  America  has  been  somewhat  more 
tardy  there  are  now  3000  active  cooperative 
societies  in  the  country,  whereas  two  years 
ago  there  were  only  500. 

Mr.  Sonnichsen  may  be  left  to  make  his 
own  plea,  and  he  is  fully  competent  to  do  so. 
He  gives  us  the  history  of  the  movement,  a 
sketch  of  its  successes  and  failures,  and  of  its 
present  status.  He  shows  us  how  a  coopera- 
tive society  may  be  formed  and  he  considers 
all  the  various  problems  that  are  incidental  to 
the  movement. 

Consumers*  Co-Operation.  By  Albert  Sonnich- 
sen.     New   York:   The  Macmillan  Company;   $1.75. 


China  is  assuming  importance  as  a  possible 
future  source  of  meat  supply,  and  already  the 
American  army  in  the  Philippines  is  being 
provided  with  fresh  beef  from  Tsingtao  under 
a  contract  with  an  American  firm  calling  for 
12,000.000  pounds,  according  to  the  China  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Information.  Swine  and  sheep 
are  also  available.  Some  Chinese  cattle  fur- 
nish meat  of  a  fair  quality,  which  could  be 
improved  without  difficulty  by  careful  breeding. 


Although  eggs  of  different  species  of  birds 
greatly  differ  in  shape,  the  yolks  of  all  are 
invariably  spherical. 


TRUE  WORTH  in  anything  is  manifested  by  its  desirability  over  a  long  period  of 
years,   its  strength   of  purpose,   and   its  beauty   of   form. 

THE  MAUSOLEUM,  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  caring  for  those  whose  memory  it 
is  our  wish  to  perpetuate,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  permanence  and  desir- 
ability of  the  Mausoleum  over  other  types  of  mortuary  art  has  long  been  acknowl- 
edged, in  fact,  history  tells  us,  since  the  year  2380  B.  C. 

MODERN  FACILITIES,  architectural  correctness,  personal  supervision,  and  the 
earnest  desire  to  give  more  than  is  contracted  for  constitute  our  plan  to  render  a 
true  service. 


Booklet   "D; 


illustrating   the   Mausoleum    in    many    forms,   will   be 


sent   on   request. 


Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Granite  Memorials. 
3  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles,  Laughlin  Building 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


September. 

September  is  a  dangerous  period  in  human 
life,  alike  for  men  and  for  women.  Premoni- 
tory signs  of  winter  are  beginning  to  show 
themselves,  and  with  them  comes  an  un- 
realized sense  of  "now  or  never." 

Marian  Foster  is  far  too  nice  a  woman  to 
seek  adventure.  But  adventure  seeks  her  and 
she  surrenders.  For  fifteen  years  she  has 
been  married  to  an  inferior  man  and  at  last 
she  has  lost  her  love  for  him,  a  change  that 
he  himself  is  too  vain  to  notice.  Then  comes 
Nigel  Sinclair,  who  is  little  more  than  a  boy, 
but  a  singularly  charming  boy.  Marian  is  still 
beautiful  and  she  has  sympathy.  Moreover, 
there  has  been  a  certain  damming  of  her  love 
nature  that  threatens  a  flood,  and  from  this 
she  is  saved  only  by  the  distressing  discovery 
that  Nigel  has  transferred  his  affections  to 
Cherry  Mant,  a  girl  of  his  own  age  and  that 
he  is  practically  without  any  realization  of 
the  wound  that  he  has  inflicted  upon  Marian. 

Mr.  Swinnerton  deals  with  characterization 
rather  than  events.  He  shows  us  four  per- 
sons, and  with  a  wholly  surprising  skill  he 
makes  them  live.  Marian's  husband.  Howard 
Forster,  is  the  least  important,  and  although 
he  is  not  exactly  a  villain,  we  despise  him. 
Marian's  character,  with  its  self-suppression, 
its  apparent  frigidity,  is  a  triumph  of  depic- 
tion. Cherry  Mant  leaves  us  perplexed  but 
convinced.  For  Cherry  is  unquestionably  a 
cat,  and  yet  a  winsome  and  fascinating  cat. 
She  loves  to  inflict  pain  upon  another  woman, 
and  yet  we  feel  that  Cherry  in  good  hands 
might  easily  become  a  fine  woman.  And  as 
for  Nigel,  he  is  just  a  wayward  boy,  and  quite 
without  comprehension  of  the  mischief  he 
has  done.  The  novel  is  a  thoroughly  success- 
ful one,  written  with  a  perfect  adjustment  of 
emphasis  and  with  that  sort  of  insight  that 
marks  the  artist. 

September.  Ey  Frank  Swinnerton.  New  York; 
George  IT.  Doran  Company. 


photographic  work  such  as  architecture,  por- 
traits, and  marines.  We  are  shown  some- 
thing of  the  art  of  composition  and  the  secrets 
of  time  and  opportunity.  At  a  time  when 
nearly  all  photographic  books  begin  so  pain- 
fully at  the  beginning,  at  the  kindergarten 
stage  there  should  be  a  welcome  for  a  work- 
that  is  above  the  mere  mechanism  of  the  art. 
The  Fine  Art  of  Photography.  By  Paul  L. 
Anderson.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


Photography. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  a  photograph  can  be  a  work  of  art. 
Mr.  Paul  L.  Anderson  seems  to  think  that  it 
depends  upon  the  photographer.  He  must  put 
something  of  himself  into  his  work,  and  that 
something  must  be  in  the  nature  of  a  "lofty 
emotion." 

But  Mr.  Anderson's  book  is  not  wholly 
theoretical.  He  gives  us  an  ideal  to  strive 
for  and  he  shows  us  something  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  it  may  be  attained.  There  are 
practical  chapters  on  the  main  departments  of 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Herbert  E.  Ives,  author  of  "Airplane  Pho- 
tography" (Lippincott's),  was  major  in  charge 
of  the  Experimental  Department  Photographic 
Branch,  Air  Service  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  in 
his  interesting  new  book  has  kept  constantly 
in  mind  the  peaceful  application  of  photogra- 
ph;', although  his  knowledge  has  been  drawn 
from  military  experience. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  literary  events 
in  years  and  a  book  of  letters  which  will  un- 
doubtedly take  its  place  among  the  greatest 
of  all  published  correspondence  is  presaged  by 
the  announcement  from  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  that  the  letters  of  Henry  James  are  in 
preparation  for  publication. 

During  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Navy  Club 
dinner  in  New  York  recently  Rear-Admiral 
William  S.  Sims,  the  present  "storm  centre" 
of  the  Navy  Department,  said  that  all  these 
"rows,"  as  he  termed  the  present  contro- 
versies in  the  department,  could  have  been 
avoided  had  Rear-Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske, 
U.  S.  N".,  retired,  and  other  high  officers  been 
free  in  the  last  twelve  years  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  what  they  thought  was  wrong  with 
the  navy.  It  may  be  true  that  Secretary 
Daniels  did  everything  in  his  power  to  "gag' 
Admiral  Fiske  while  the  latter  was  on  active 
service,  but  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  ad- 
miral, after  his  retirement,  from  telling  what 
he  considered  the  truth  about  the  navy  in  his 
autobiography,  "From  Midshipman  to  Rear- 
Admiral,"  recently  published  by  the  Centur; 
Company. 

New  Books  Received. 
Livy.       Translated    by    B.     O.     Foster,     Ph.     D. 
Volume    I.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons; 

$2.25. 

Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

Martial  Epigrams.  Translated  by  Walter  C.  A. 
Kerr.  Volume  I.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;   $2.25. 

Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

Thucydides.      Translated    by    C.    Foster    Smith. 
Volume  I.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2.25. 
Issued  in  the  Loeb   Classical   Library. 


By    Robert    Ames    Bennet 
Page    &    Co. 


Recollections.      By   David 
The    Macmillan    Company ; 


Free  Trade,  the  Tariff  and  Reciprocity.  By 
F.  W.  Taussig,  Ph.  D-,  LL.  B.,  Litt.  D.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan   Company;   $2. 

An    economic    discussion. 

Ahsonius,  Translated  by  H.  G.  Evelyn-White. 
Volume  I.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$2.25. 

Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

Walt    Whitman.      Ey    Leon    Bazalgetle.      New 
York:    Doubleday,   Page  &   Co. 
The  man  and  his  work. 

Songs  in   the   Common    Chord.      By   Amelia   E. 
Barr.      New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
A  volume  of  verse, 

Bloom    of    Cactus. 
New    York:    Doubleday, 
A    novel. 

A  Quaker  Singer's 
Bispham.  New  York : 
$4. 

Autobiography. 

The    Gray    Mask.      By   Wadsworth    Camp.      New 
York:    Doubleday,    Page   &   Co. 
A  novel. 

Americanism  versus  Bolshevism.     By  Ole  Han- 
son.    New  York:   Doubleday,    Page  &  Co. 
An  exhortation  and  a  warning. 

Home— Then  What?     By  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
New  York:   George   H.    Doran   Company. 
"The  soldier   speaks   for   himself." 

Red    Belts.      By  Hugh    Pendexter.      New    York: 
Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

A  Living  Wage.     By  John  A.  Ryan.     New  York: 

The  Macmillan   Company;   $2. 
Its  ethical   and   economic  aspect. 

The   Typhoon's    Secret.      By    Sol    N.    Sheridan. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
A  novel. 

The     Mask.       By    John     Cournos.       New     York: 
George   H.    Doran    Company. 
A  novel. 

The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace. 
By  John  Maynard  Keynes,  C  B.  New  York:  Har- 
court,    Brace   &  Howe. 

The  failure  of  the  treaty  on   economic  grounds. 

The  Czechs  (Bohemians)  in  America.  By 
Thomas  Capek.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

A  study  of  the  Bohemian  immigrant. 

South.      By    C.    Ernest    Shackleton,    C.    V.    O- 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $6. 
The  story  of  Shackleton's  last  expedition. 

Meats,      Poultry      and      Game.       By      Edouard 
Panchard.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3. 
How  to  buy,  cook,  and  carve. 


Medals  of  Merit  awarded  Shasta  Water 

Nalaral-Sparklmg-Health  Giving 


Audiences  in  Chinese  "movie"  theatres  do 
not  pay  for  admission  till  they  have  seen  the 
start  of  the  film. 


Durban's  "Location." 
South  Africa  boasts  that  it  does  not  have 
lynchings,  but  in  Transvaal  and  what  was 
once  the  Orange  Free  State,  a  negro,  the  an- 
cient possessor,  can  not  own  land  under  any 
conditions.  In  the  cities  he  is  confined  to  the 
"location,"  or  segregated  black  district,  where 
he  endures  frightful  surroundings.  There  he 
can  only  rent  the  use  of  a  plot  of  land,  and 
in  some  cases  can  not  even  do  that.  In  Pre- 
toria the  negroes  for  the  most  part  live  in 
shacks  made  of  old  oil  cans  and  bits  of  sack- 
ing. Johannesburg  announced  the  building 
of  a  model  city  for  its  blacks.  The  site  was 
several  miles  from  town  and  the  path  to  it  led 
through  the  municipal  dumping  grounds. 
Here  there  were  set  up  "houses"  consisting 
each  of  half  of  a  cylindrical  iron  water  tank. 
In  those  the  natives  were  to  bake  in  summer 
and  freeze  in  winter,  and  pay  $5  a  month  rent. 
This  was  too  much  for  even  the  long-suffering 
natives,  and  the  "model  village"  stands  va- 
cant. 

But  the  city  of  Durban  has  just  completed 
d  real  model  "location."  It  consists  of  100 
houses  for  negro  families  and  a  dormitory 
holding  about  500  single  men.  There  is 
actually  a  municipal  bath  in  this  village,  and 
the  two-room  cottages  are  magnificence  itself, 
compared  with  what  the  natives  have  been  ac- 
customed to.  Here  live  the  messenger  boys 
and  factory  hands  who  have  come  in  from  the 
wilds  to  earn  a  living  in  the  white  man's  way. 
Their  change  of  life  is  not  very  great — at 
least  it  would  not  be  considered  so  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States — but  it  is  better 
than  it  was. 

-**» 

In  proportion  to  its  weight  the  wing  of  a 
bird  is  twenty  times  stronger  than  the  arm  of 
a  man. 


The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


OF  CALIFORNIA 


FIFTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 
Total  Admitted  Assets $  50,641,694.27 

Gain  in  Admitted  Assets ;  •  ■  •   ...  ■  ■■ 5'«?'??f'l? 

Surplus,  Assigned  and  Unassigned  (Exclusive  of  Capital)  4 ,b J  1,4Z<2..J  l 

Life  Insurance  Issued  and  Paid  for  in  1919                  . . .  ill'lll'riinn 

Total  Life  Insurance  in  Force,  December  31, 1919  ^'^o'otTnn 

Gain  in  Life  Insurance  in  Force ?viS?'5«"« 

Total  Cash  Income i'lVl'V^l\ 

Gain  in  Cash  Income  Over  1918  2,617,944*1 

Total  Paid  Policy-holders                                        .,..:.....  ct'flf'lilnn 

Grand  Total  Paid  Policy-holders  smce  Organization  63,234,313.00 

Premium  Income,  Accident  Department  Z,4az,»4^.b^ 

AVERAGE  RATE  OF  INTEREST  EARNED  5.94  per  cent. 

DEATH  RATE,  ACTUAL  TO  EXPECTED,  63.60  per  cent. 


KJLGARIF  &  BEAVER,  Managers 


F.  A.  STEARNS,  Manager 
Accident  Department 


E.  G.  BATH,  Manager, 
Monthly  Premium  Department 
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Everything  in  town  seems  to  be  drawing, 
and  it  wasn't  until  the  second  operatic  week 
that  I  was  able  to  squeeze  in  at  the  Curran. 
If  there  is  any  disappointment  that  a  seasoned 
dramatic  critic  can  stand  with  philosophy  it  is 
being  obliged  to  substitute  one  attraction  for 
another  if  a  request  for  seats  goes  in  after 
the  last  couple  of  seats  are  sold  out.  Looking 
at  it  from  that  point  of  view,  "Lucia"  might 
be  regarded  as  an  oft  night,  since  there  were 
several  rows  of  seats  to  spare.  But  however 
that  may  be  from  the  standpoint  of  attend- 
ance— although  the  upstairs  seats  were  all 
sold  out  and  the  audience  was  thoroughly  en- 
joying itself — it  was  a  capital  performance, 
both  musically  and  histrionically. 

"Lucia"  is  one  of  the  aged  operas  that 
never  gets  really  musty.  Its  music  is  so  da- 
liciously  melodious,  and  so  tenderly  pathetic 
in  its  expression  of  youthful  broken-hearted- 
ness.  And  when  the  landscape  of  impending 
tragedy  lightens  a  little  at  the  coming  of  youth 
and  the  springtime  of  love  there  is  a  vernal 
charm  to  its  rippling  measures,  expressed  par- 
ticularly in  the  harp  solo. 

The  small  cast  of  singers  did  their  task 
with  operatic  fervor.  I  do  hate  to  see  opera 
singers  perfunctory  in  their  acting,  for  opera, 
one  of  the  most  artificial  forms  of  stage  en- 
tertainment, is  ruined  unless  the  singers  are 
appropriately  emotional. 

Queena  Mario  did  our  hearts  good  in  this 
respect.  She  acted  with  the  utmost  fervor, 
and  as  she  is  young  and  slender,  and  has  a 
very  charming,  flexible  voice  of  pure  soprano 
quality  and  of  sufficient  volume  to  more  than 
hold  its  own  in  the  sextet,  she  won  flowers 
and  recalls  from  her  delighted  audience ;  many 
of  whom,  by  the  way,  belonged  to  the  Latin 
race  and  were  enjoying  the  whole  perform- 
ance with  characteristic  Latin  fervor. 

Mario  Valle  was  a  very  good  Henry  Ash 
ton ;  dignified  and  stately,  he  yet  expressed 
with  admirably  balanced  contrast  the  cold  pity 
of  the  brother  for  the  tender  victim  and  the 
implacable  will  of  the  self-interested  schemer. 

At  first  Signor  Valle's  big,  strong,  domi- 
nating voice  had  a  markedly  grating  sound, 
but  he  must  have  been  firing  sprays  at  it  dur- 
ing the  entr'actes,  or  performed  some  miracle, 
for  after  the  first  act  it  was  notably  mel- 
lower. 

Manuel  Salazar  is  young,  fiery  both  in  his 
acting  and  his  singing,  and  never  gave  a  note 
in  his  tenor  of  characteristically  Italian 
quality  that  was  not  charged  with  emotion. 
But  his  voice  has  a  disagreeable  feline  tone 
the  majority  of  the  time,  which  detracted 
from  the  enjoyment  of  his  fervently  Latin 
performance.  Still,  he  was  decidedly  a  figure 
of  operatic  value  on  the  stage,  and  between 
them  he  and  Queena  Mario  succeeded  in  rous- 
ing the  house  to  demonstrations  of  warm  ap- 
proval, although  the  soprano's  was  the  real 
conquest 


Natale  was  a  good,  stereotyped  Raymondo, 
Luciano  Rossini  made  a  decidedly  presentable 
bridegroom,  and  Alice  Homer  and  Antonio 
Cetti  were  quite  satisfactory  in  their  two 
minor  roles. 

The  chorus  was  the  sort  of  thing  seen  in 
real  opera,  where  they  must  get  the  real 
thing:  that  is,  men  and  women  trained  to 
their  job,  instead  of  girls  selected  for  fresh 
voices  and  showiness.  They  were,  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  Italian  opera-singers  trained 
in  choral  work.  There  were  a  few  appalling 
freaks  among  the  men,  but  the  women  were 
not  half  bad,  some  of  them  really  young  and 
pretty,  and  not  more  than  one  or  two  grand- 
mothers in  the  lot.  And  then  they  had  pre- 
sentable necks  and  arms  requisite  for  the  kind 
of  costumes  worn  in  the  bridal  scene. 

The  scenery  and  costumes,  by  the  way,  al- 
though making  no  pretensions  whatever,  were, 
while  stereotyped,  quite  satisfactory. 


"TURN  TO  THE  RIGHT." 


When  I  saw  this  naive — studiedly  naive, 
probably — comedy  the  other  night  for  the  sec- 
ond itme,  the  piece  having  been  presented  in 
this  city  at  some  prior  date,  I  said  to  myself, 
"Wouldn't  one  be  justified  in  thinking  that 
this  was  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sentimental  crook?" 

For  the  ethics  of  the  thing  are  such  as  one 
might  imagine  as  being  evolved  by  a  group 
of  romantic  urchins  playing  at  being  a  robber 
band.  There  is  the  deftness  and  skill  of  the 
thief  mixed  with  the  soft-heartedness  of 
mother's  wandering  boy.  There  is  the  curi- 
ously bland  and  easy  disregard  of  the  laws  of 
meum  and  tuum  side  by  side  with  a  tranquil 
conviction  that  the  thieves — provided  they  are 
genial,  sentimental,  and  soft-hearted — are  eli- 
gible suitors  for  nice,  country-family,  unsus- 
picious girls.  There  is  the  conviction  also 
that  thieves  can  be  made  over  into  honest  men 
by  giving  them  home-made  pie,  patting  their 
cheeks,   and  believing  that  they  are  straight. 

WelL  perhaps  they  can.  I  believe  it's  been 
done.  But  I  dunno.  'Pears  like  Muggs  and 
Gilly  had  served  such  a  long  and  expert  ap- 
prenticeship that,  well  wouldn't  you,  in  a 
really  serious  play,  rather  gag  at  passing  those 
Berries  and  Elsies  as  brides  over  to  a  couple 
of  youths  who  had  matriculated  at  Sing-Sing? 
With  Joe  it  was  different.  He  had  been  rail- 
roaded into  jail,  the  victimized  mask  of  the 
real  offender. 

Of  course  "Turn  to  the  Right"  is  a  comedy, 
and  as  it  is  "a  comedy  of  laughs  and  heart 
throbs"  that  means  that  it  is  comedy  with  far- 
cically absurd  and  improbable  situations,  car- 
ried through  with  the  glamour  of  romantic 
comedy  making  it  accepted.  But  the  joke  of 
the  whole  thing  is  the  absolute  implicitness 
with  which  audiences  hand  over  their  sense 
of  ethics  in  "Turn  to  the  Right,"  and  with 
full  sympathy  follow  the  thieves  as  they  juggle 
with  Deacon  Tillinger's  wad,  and  placidly  ac- 
cept them,  eventually  as  safely  and  perma- 
nently reformed. 

But,  after  all,  what's  the  use  of  fussing? 
"Turn  to  the  Right"  is  drama  for  the  t.  b.  m., 
who  wants  to  sentimentalize  thirty  per  cent 
and  laugh  the  remaining  seventy.  Who  wants, 
not  logic,  nor  reason,  nor  probability,  but  just 
light,  engaging  comedy  with  enough  home- 
and-mother  sentiment  to  soften  bis  business- 
hardened  heart  and  make  him  feel  virtuous. 
This  he  can  easily  do,  even  with  crooks  in  the 
foreground  playing  "Button,  button,  who's  got 
the  button  ?"  with  another  man's  wad,  provided 
there's  a  farm-house  kitchen  around  and  a 
nice,  white-haired  mother  who  pats  them  on 
the  cheek,  and  makes  them  grin  delightedly 


Plant- 


MAHONIA 


(Oregon  Grape) 

The  Mahonia  in  the  pot  shown  here  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  beautiful  holly-like  foliage  of  this 
plant.  Mahonia  (Aquifolium)  is  an  evergreen  and 
produces  bright  yellow  flowers  in  the  spring. 
These  flowers  are  followed  by  very  attractive  blue 
berries  which  are  edible.  During  the  fall  and 
winter  the  foliage  changes  to  a  ruddy  copper  color, 
some  of  the  leaves  turning  scarlet 

The  foliage  makes  excellent  cut  material  for  house  decoration. 

We  have  an  unusually  fine  stock  of  Mahonia  and  invite  correspondence. 

Write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogae  of  Ornamentals, 
Fruit  and  Nut  bearing  trees,  Roses,  Vines,  etc  It  is 
sent  free  on  request. 

address  Correspondence  to 

California  Nursery  Co. 

P.  O.  BOX  416,  ND-ES,  CAL. 


SALES  YARD 

-2d  and  Broadway 

Oakland 


SALES  YARD 

Market  and  W.  San  Carlos 

San  Jose 


by  saying,  "/'//  be  your  mother,  you  poor  or- 
phans." 

Funny  old  world,  funny  old  public,  funny 
old  drama.  It's  all  a  phase  of  the  childlike- 
ness  of  the  public.  And  it's  all  right.  Let 
her  go,  Gallagher.  The  alleged  highbrows 
don't  care  so  much  nowadays,  since  the  little 
theatres  have  begun  giving  us  real  plays.  And 
in  the  meantime  they  go  occasionally  to  see 
such  pieces  as  "Turn  to  the  Right,"  and  really 
enjoy  the  humor,  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
sentiment ;  not  as  a  participator,  be  it  remem- 
bered, but  as  an  amused  onlooker.  And  the 
amused  onlooker  also  notes  how  the  jam  idea 
appeals  to  the  sweet-toothed  public,  which 
revels  in  the  two  views  of  Mother  Bascom's 
orchard ;  one  with  the  trees  in  full  bloom  and 
another  with  their  rather  stiff  and  rubbery 
little  branches  loaded  with  fruit. 

Lots  of  good  commercial  appeal  in  "Turn  to 
the  Right."  The  approval  of  the  public  was 
caught  all  right,  and  it  seems  to  be  enjoying 
the  play  just  as  keenly  as  on  its  first  visit- 
As  for  the  company,  Stuart  Fox's  Joe  is 
earnest  and  soulful,  Messrs.  Donlin  and  Foran 
keep  the  audience  in  a  wide  smile  by  their 
crook  antics  and  mother's-boy  responsiveness, 
Samuel  Reed  makes  a  slippery-  country  deacon, 
Sidney  Henderson  wins  approving  grins  as 
Sam,  Jane  Ellison  makes  a  nice  old  innocent 
mother,  and  the  three  girls — Misses  Ross, 
Field,  and  Huntley — fill  the  bill  nicely  as 
twittery  country  girls. 


FAMOUS  FIGURES. 

And  now  Ibanez  is  coming  our  way,  and 
Coningsby  Dawson,  and,  unless  there  is  some 
change  of  plan,  Maeterlinck.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  what  an  audience  Walpole  drew ;  a  sur- 
prise shared,  I  believe,  by  Paul  Elder,  who 
found  himself  justified  in  putting  on  the  Eng- 
lish novelist  for  a  second  lecture. 

People  are  scuttling  around,  just  about  now. 
trying  to  remedy  omissions  in  the  list  of  Wal- 
pole books.  It  is  their  bounden  duty,  of 
course,  to  read  "The  Dark  Forest"  first  and 
"The  Secret  City"  next,  the  latter  novel  being 
a  sequel  to  the  one  first  named. 

Mr.  Walpole  does  not  impress  me  as  being 
a  great  novelist,  for  I  always  seem  to  feel  the 
effort  in  his  books.  But  he  is  very  successful 
in  creating  atmosphere,  and  also  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  many  moods  and  tenses  of  life 
that  lie  under  the  surface  and  are  never 
wholly  divined.  What  is  particularly  enjoy- 
able in  his  books  is  his  intense  interest  in  the 
real  human  character  under  the  mask,  and  his 
determination  to  drag  some  of  it,  at  least, 
from  its  hidden  lair.  This  he  did  with  the 
character  of  the  Russian  surgeon  in  "The  Se- 
cret City,"  and  with  that  of  the  ruthless  and 
implacably  self-willed  mother  in  "The  Green 
Mirror."  There  are  mothers  like  that,  mon- 
sters of  self-centred  selfishness.  I  know  of 
two  of  them. 

Mr.  Walpole  disappointed  me,  at  least,  b5 
the  light  tone  of  his  novelist  lecture,  for  he 
is  a  very-  good  literary  critic  Here  is  an  ex- 
tract about  Kipling,  which,  although  severe, 
shows  his  perspicacity: 

"He  was  never  a  novelist.  'The  Light  That 
Failed'  is  surely  his  worst  book,  sentimental 
verbose,  unconvincing,  so  unconvincing  in- 
deed that  he  could  change  the  end  of  it  for 
an  editor's  whim.  *Kim,'  a  magnificent  thing, 
is  not  a  novel,  but  rather  a  little  gallery  of 
pictures  hanging  on  a  wall  of  beautiful  color 
and  symmetry." 

Since  Walpole  had  such  a  large  audience 
Ibanez  may  possibly  have  a  larger,  although 
his  speaking  in  Spanish,  even  with  an  inter- 
preter along,  is  a  damper.  But  everybody, 
more  or  less,  read  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse,"  and  naturally  it  is  a  big  public 
that  will  want  to  see  the  author.  It  is  a  book 
that  holds  the  promise  of  future  fame,  even 
in  the  years  in  which  we  will  be  trying  to  for- 
get the  war,  for  it  such  a  powerful  propa- 
ganda against  war. 

It  is  not  a  book  of  uniform  interest,  the 
freshest  and  most  vital  part — from  the  point 
of  view  of  fiction — being  the  Argentinian 
chapters  at  the  beginning.  The  early  chapters 
of  the  life  in  Paris  read  too  much  like  a 
stereotyped  French  novel  to  be  particularly 
striking  or  interest-compelling,  but  those 
powerful  pictures  of  the  hideous  carnage  and 
casual  ferocities  of  war,  surely  they  will  help 
to  mould  the  will  of  future  young  readers 
against  war. 

And  who  could  withstand  the  tragic  warning 
conveyed  in  that  melancholy  search  in  the 
long  lines  of  numbered  and  labeled  graves  for 
the  one  precious  name  among  the  youthful 
fallen  ?  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  almost  the 
most  powerful  propaganda  in  the  book,  caus- 
ing us  to  realize  with  peculiar  poignancy  the 
vast  number  of  young  hearts  that  renounced 
forever  "the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful 
day." 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


The  Ishikawa  Brothers,  a  quartet  of  Jap- 
anese equilibrists,  head  the  list  of  new  at- 
tractions for  the  Orpheum  this  week.  They 
did  some  excellent  stunts,  but  I  looked  at  them 
with  disapproval,  for  their  costumes  were 
wholly   Western,    there   being   nothing   about 


them  but  their  faces  to  suggest  their  hailing 
from  the  Orient.  I  don't  think  that  they 
realize  the  liking  of  vaudeville  audiences  for 
a  foreign  or  exotic  flavor  to  the  attractions 
offered  them. 

Sam  Hearn  did  some  neat  comedy  work 
with  his  fiddle  and  his  bow,  which  became 
instruments  for  humor  in  his  skillful  hands, 
for  he  knows  how  to  make  them  comically 
vocal ;  or  next  door  to  it,  anyway. 

Edith  Clifford  is  rather  clever  at  giving  her 
quite  good  material  in  a  deep,  hollow,  twangy 
voice.  She  can  sling  around  accents,  changes 
her  not  particularly  interesting  costumes  with 
due  frequency,  and  supplies  a  pianist  who  in 
a   soft,    sentimental   voice   fills   the    costume- 


Stock  and  Bond  Certificates 
LITHOGRAPHED 


SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STREETS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  Tonglas  200 


Water  Bills 
During-  1919 


Your  water  bill  is  much  fairer 
than  it  used  to  be  when  you  paid  a 
fixed  monthly  charge. 

Those  flat  and  minimum  rates 
were  inequitable,  for  some  con- 
sumers paid  more  than  they  should 
and  others  paid  less. 

Primarily  to  minimize  waste,  but 
also  to  distribute  water  charges 
more  fairly,  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion authorized  a  universal  meter 
schedule  which  adjusted  charges  to 
the  cost  of  service  and  the  amount 
of  water  delivered  to  the  individual 
consumer. 

So  carefully  was  this  schedule 
worked  out  that  water  charges  dur- 
ing 1919  increased  less  than  $7500, 
or  about  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent, 
above  what  they  would  have  been 
under  the  former  schedule. 

Applied  to  the  average  water  bill, 
this  means  that  the  consumer  paid 
one-half  a  cent  more  per  month — 
or  six  cents  more  for  the  whole 
year — than  he  would  have  paid  if 
the  old  unscientific  and  inequitable 
rates  had  continued  in  effect. 

The  smallness  of  this  variation 
emphasizes  a  fact  sometimes  over- 
looked, namely: 

That  it  was  not  the  purpose,  in 
changing  the  schedule,  to  increase 
our  revenue  at  that  time. 

We  knew  that  the  rates  were  too 
low,  but  the  question  of  raising 
them  was  left  for  later  determina- 
tion. 

The  contention  sometimes  made, 
that  water  bills  are  appreciably 
higher  under  the  present  rates,  is 
disposed  of  effectually  by  the  gross 
revenue  figures  for  1919,  which  we 
have  filed  with  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission. 

SPRJZSG  "VALLEY 

HATER     COMPANY 


February  14,  1920. 
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changing  interims  with  soft,    sentimental  dit- 
ties. 

"The  Little  Cottage"  is  very  chorus-girly, 
in  spite  of  its  artfully  appealing  title.  The 
girls  are  young,  pretty,  gowned  in  pink,  and 
their  voices  are  horrific.  Two  dapper  young 
men  comedians  with  easy,  flippant  demeanor 
show  a  remarkable  talent  for  girl-kissing. 

The  Hickey  Brothers — or  one  of  them — 
leave  on  the  memory  the  impression  of  one  of 
the  most  triumphant  twangs  known  to  history- 
But  I  think,  if  I  remember  aright,  that  it  was 
the  twanger  who  accomplished  the  remarkable 
feat  of  playing  skipping  rope  in  a  horizontal 
position.  They  did  a  lot  of  other  vaudeville, 
specialties,  filling  up  their  quarter-hour  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

The    remaining    attractions    are    hold-overs, 
although   next   week   the   management   has    so 
many   attractions    secured    that   there   will    be 
only  one  hold-over — "The  Little  Cottage." 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company. 

With  the  performance  of  the  favorite,  "The 
Barber  of  Seville,"  on  Sunday  night,  Feb- 
ruary 1 5th,  at  the  Curran,  the  San  Carlo 
Grand  Opera  Company  will  enter  "upon  the 
third  and  final  week  of  its  engagement.  Gallo 
has  completely  kept  faith  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco public,  and  has  provided  casts,  orches- 
tra, and  productions  of  the  first  water. 

Queena  Mario,  the  coloratura  of  the  San 
Carlo  forces,  will  be  heard  to  advantage  in 
"The  Barber  of  Seville"  on  Sunday,  as  Gilda 
in  "Rigoletto"  on  Thursday  night,  and  in  "The 
Love  Tales  of  Hoffman"  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

Alice  Gentle  will  repeat  her  Carmen  on 
Monday  night.  On  Wednesday  she  will  sing 
Santuzza  in  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  with 
Rosina  Zotti  in  "I'Pagliacci."  Miss  Gentle 
will  also  sing  the  leading  role  on  Friday  night 
in  Verdi's  "La  Forza  del  Destino." 

Maude  Fay,  who  scored  as  "Aida,"  will  on 
Thursday  matinee  give  her  interpretation  of 
Marguerite  in  "Faust." 

In  response  to  numerous  requests,  Puccini's 
"Butterfly"  is  to  be  given  again  on  Tuesday 
night,  with  Marcella  Craft  in  her  portrayal 
of  Cio-Cio-San. 

The  mezzos,  Stella  de  Metter,  Alice  Homer, 
Ada  Paggi ;  the  tenors,  Salazar,  Agostini,  and 
Boscacci ;  the  baritones,  Ballester  and  Valle : 
the  bassos,  De  Biasi  and  Cervi,  together  with 
the  other  noted  artists,  will  be  most  happily 
cast.  

The  Columbia  Theatre. 
Widespread  interest  is  being  manifested  in 
the  coming  to  the  Columbia  Theatre,  Monday 
night,  February  1 6th,  for  two  weeks,  with 
matinees  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  of 
David  Warfield,  who  will  appear  in  a  revival 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^YoX" 


Phone  Franklin  150 


Two    Weeks — Beginning   Monday,    Feb.    16 
David    Eelasco   Presents 

David  Warfield 


"THE  AUCTIONEER" 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 


Maitland  Playhouse 

"The  Theatre  Unusual" 
Stockton  St.,  above  Post.     Phone — Kearny  2520 

Last   Time    Sat.    Eve.,    Feb.    14 
"The  Glittering  Gate,"  etc. 

WEEK  COM.  TUES.  MAT.  4  EVE.,  FEB.  17 
OSCAR  WILDE'S  Brilliant  Comedy 

"A  WOMAN  OF 

NO  IMPORTANCE" 

All    Seats   Reserved — ONE    DOLLAR 
Every  Night  (except  Sun.  St  Mon.)  at  8:30 
Matinees    Tuesday    and    Saturday    at    2:30 

Next— HERBERT      BASHFORD'S      Clever 
Comedy,   "TAKEN   IN." 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertt. Conductor. 

10th  SUNDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

CURRAN  THEATRE 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  FEB.  15,  at  2:45  Sharp 

LOUIS    PERSINGER,    Soloist 

Brahms Symphony   No.    4 

Tschaikowsky "Voyvode" 

Concerto,  B  Minor Saint-Saens 

(For  violin  and  orcb.,  Mr.  Persinger) 
Prices— 50c,    75c,    $1.       (NO    WAR    TAX.) 
Tickets   at   Sherman,    Clay   &    Co.'s;    at    theatre 
from  10  a.  m.  on  concert  days  only. 

Next — Feb.  22,  9th  "Pop"  Concert. 


of  his  first  great  success,  "The  Auctioneer." 
It  is  eighteen  years  since  Mr.  Warfield  first 
appeared  in  "The  Auctioneer,"  and  despite  the 
changing  tastes  in  things  theatrical  his  per- 
formance in  the  role  of  the  old  Hebrew 
peddler,  Simon  Levi,  continues  to  amuse  play- 
goers as  much  as  ever.  In  fact  his  Simon 
Levi  is  so  exquisitely  artistic  as  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  classic  of  simplicity, 
and  as  such  will  endure  in  the  memory  of  all 
who  witness  it. 

"Turn  to  the  Right,"  the  current  attraction 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  will  be  seen  for  the 
last  time  this  Sunday  night,  January  15th. 


The  Alcazar  Theatre. 

"Please  Get  Married"  will  be  followed  at 
the  Alcazar  next  Sunday  by  a  farewell  revival 
of  Jean  Webster's  romance,  "Daddy  Long- 
Legs."  The  Alcazar  seating  capacity  proved 
wholly  inadequate  when  "Daddy  Long-Legs" 
was  acted  in  January  and  May  of  last  year. 
Belle  Bennett  has  shown  the  finest  phases  of 
her  emotional  ability  as  Judy,  whimsical  little 
waif  of  the  John  Grier  Orphanage.  Clay 
Clement  has  the  role  of  her  fairy  godfather. 
Emelie  Melville  again  appears  as  the  eccentric 
old  housekeeper.  Clifford  Alexander  is  the  vi- 
vacious Jimmy.  The  mischievous  boarding- 
school  girls  are  assigned  to  Emily  Pinter  and 
Zita  Williams,  the  latter  a  New  Orleans 
beauty,  late  of  the  Ziegfeld  Follies,  whose  am- 
bition leads  higher. 

"The  Woman  in  Room  13"  will  unfold  its 
amazing  mysteries  for  the  first  time  in  San 
Francisco  on  Sunday,  February  22d.  It  is  by 
Samuel  Shipman  and  Max  Marcin,  who  col- 
laborated in  "Friendly  Enemies,"  "The  House 
of  Glass,"  and  "Eyes  of  Youth." 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

So  popular  have  the  comedies  of  Oscar 
Wilde  proved  with  Maitland  Playhouse  patrons 
that  Director  Arthur  Maitland  has  selected  an- 
other Wilde  masterpiece  for  presentation  dur- 
ing the  week  beginning  Tuesday  matinee  and 
night,  February  17th.  The  play  is  "A  Woman 
of  No  Importance,"  which  has  not  been  seen- 
in  this  city  for  many  years. 

"A  Woman  of  No  Importance"  abounds  in 
repartee  and  epigrams  like  Wilde's  other 
plays,  but  it  has  a  dramatic  side  as  well,  and 
the  playwright  has  evolved  a  most  interesting 
plot  of  a  nature  that  brings  about  several  tense 
dramatic  scenes. 

Barbara  Lee  will  have  the  part  of  Mrs.  Ar- 
buthnot,  while  J.  Anthony  Smythe  will  play 
her  son  Gerald.  Maitland  himself  is  cast  as 
Lord  Illingworth,  the  worldly-wise  "villain" 
whose  rapier-like  wit  is  a  feature  of  the  play. 
Ann  O'Day  will  have  a  clever  role  as  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Allenby ;  Ruth  Ormsby  is  cast 
as  the  American  girl,  while  Rupert  Drum,  May 
Nannery,  and  the  other  favorites  will  have 
excellent  roles. 

"Taken  In,"  a  merry  comedy,  by  Herbert 
Bashford,  the  noted  California  playwright  and 
author,  is  scheduled  to  follow. 


The  Orpheum. 

Colette  Ryan  and  Leta  Orlob,  who  head  the 
Orpheum  bill  next  week,  are  two  attractive 
girls  who  sing  delightfully.  Among  the  songs 
they  give  are  "When  You're  Alone,"  "Venetian 
Moon,"  "Ghost  of  the  Shimmy,"  "Nobody 
Knows,"  "What's  the  Use  of  Kicking,"  and 
"My  Isle  of  Golden  Dreams." 

"For  Pity's  Sake"  introduces  a  troupe  of 
barnstormers  in  a  very  primitive  rural  opera 


Players    Club  Theatre 

1757   Bush   Street 

Friday  Eve.,   Feb.    13;    Saturday  Eve.,   Feb.    14 

Do  Not  Fail  to  See 

"SALOME" 

Direction   Reginald  Travers 

The  Most  Sumptuous  and  Spectacular  Production 

of  Oscar  Wilde's  Immortal  Tragedy  Ever 

Presented    in    San    Francisco 

The   other  offerings  on  the  bill   include 

"THE    PRICE    OF    ORCHIDS" 

"THE  ENCHANTRESS" 

(Chinese  Cast) 

"LIMA  BEANS" 

Tickets,  ?1,  75c.     On  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay 

&  Co.'s. 

JESSICA  COLBERT,  Business  Manager 
In  preparation — Mascagni's  "Cinderella."  Also 
a  revival  of  "THE  DANCING  GIRL,"  bv 
Henry-  Arthur  Jones,  with  BEATRICE 
MICHELENA  as  Drusilla  Ives,  Reginald 
Travers  as  David  Ives,  Dion  Holm  as  Duke  of 
Guiseburg. 


DIRECTION  PAUL  ELDER 

Lieut.  Coningsby 

DAWSON 

Famous  Soldier  Novelist 
WILL  LECTURE  ON 

"Remaking  the  World" 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 
Tuesday  Eve.,  February  24,  8:15 

Tickets  (reserved)  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00. 
On  sale  at 

PAUL  ELDER'S,  239  Grant  Ave. 


house.  The  manager  of  the  so-called  opera 
house  is  Cy  Splivins,  a  versatile  genius  who 
is  bill  sticker,  property  man,  scene-shifter, 
stage  manager,  announcer,  and  general  fac- 
totum. This  role  is  being  played  by  Thomas 
Duray  and  is  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
amusing  characterizations  ever  presented  to 
an  audience. 

Elsa  Ruegger,  the  celebrated  Belgian  'cellist, 
requires  no  eulogy  in  this  city,  which  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  of  her  triumphs. 
Famous  internationally,  she  is  conceded  to  be 
the  world's  greatest  lady  'cellist.  She  is  as- 
sisted by  Edmund  Lichtestein,  the  renowned 
conductor. 

Wallace  Bradley  and  Grette  Ardine  will  pre- 
sent their  new  offering,  "Follies  of  Song  and 
Dance."  which  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
contributions  to  vaudeville. 

Kenney  and  Hollis,  the  original  college  boys, 
will  appear  in  "Freshy's  Initiation,"  a  self- 
explanatory  title. 

Dick  Duffey  and  Betty  Caldwell  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  new  flirtation  act,  entitled  "By 
the  Lamp  Post."  In  song  and  prose  they  make 
love  in  a  lingo  that  is  most  appalling. 

Mile.  Lucille  will  introduce  her  remarkable 
cockatoo  named  Cockie.  Like  other  parrots, 
he  possesses  the  power  of  speech  and  carries 
on  with  his  mistress  a  rather  extended  con- 
versation. 

The  novelty  of  the  coming  bill  is  instanced 
by  the  fact  that  it  will  contain  only  one  hold- 
over, the  successful  musical  comedy  "The 
Little  Cottage."         

The  Players  Club. 

The  Players  Club  Theatre  continues  to  draw 
capacity  audiences  for  the  current  bill.  Fri- 
day a  spectacular  production  of  Oscar  Wilde's 
"Salome"  is  the  headliner.  The  Players  Club, 
under  the  direction  of  Reginald  Travers,  have 
certainly  excelled  themselves  in  their  por- 
trayal of  this  immortal  tragedy.  Ruberta 
Richardson  is  superb  in  the  name  part,  while 
William  Hanley  as  the  prophet  is  most  en- 
thusiastically received.  The  rest  of  the  cast, 
including  Raine  Bennett,  Richard  Leonard, 
Rudolph  Hess,  Myrtle  Bernhardy,  and  Harry 
Richards  is  likewise  excellent. 

The  other  offerings  on  the  bill  are  unusually 
attractive.  "The  Enchantress,"  portrayed  by 
a  Chinese  cast,  reminds  one  of  an  old  Chinese 
print,  and  the  detail  has  been  most  carefully 
worked  out  by  Ann  Dare.  "Lima  Beans"  is  a 
charming  little  scherzo  well  played,  and  gives 
Marie  Louise  Myers  and  Frederic  Smith  a 
picturesque  vehicle. 

Not  enough  can  be  said  of  the  production 
of  Winifred  Hawkridge's  exquisite  comedy, 
"The  Price  of  Orchids."  Several  of  the  fa- 
vorite Players  Club  members,  including  Mae 
Frances  O'Keeffe,  Carl  Kroenke,  Jane  Parent, 
Bert  Van  Cleve,  K.  Elmo  Lowe,  and  Sylvester 
Pearson,  take  the  principal  roles. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Louis  Persinger  will  again  appear  as  soloist 
with  the  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon, February  15th,  in  the  Curran  Theatre, 
when  the  concert  rendered  on  Friday  will  be 
repeated. 

Persinger's  art  is  beautifully  exhibited  in 
Saint-Saens'  Concerto  in  B  minor,  for  violin 
and  orchestra.  The  concerto  was  first  pub- 
licly performed  in  Paris,  in  1881,  by  Pablo  de 
Sarasate. 

The  symphony  will  be  Brahms'  Fourth  in  E 
minor.  It  received  its  first  public  performance 
in  Meiningen,  on  October  25,  18S5,  under  the 
direction  of  the  composer.  The  work  made 
an  immediate  impression  and  was  at  once  pro- 
nounced the  master's  orchestral  masterpiece 
by  the  foremost  critics. 

Tschaikow sky's  "Voyvode,"  a  highly  dra- 
matic number,  based  on  a  Russian  ballad  by 
Pouchkins,  will  be  the  remaining  item  of  the 
interesting  programme. 

Numbers  of  appeal  to  all  types  of  concert- 
goers  will  be  found  on  the  programme  which 
has  been  arranged  for  the  ninth  "Pop"  con- 
cert, which  will  be  played  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, February  22d,  with  Louis  Persinger  as 
soloist. 

Tickets  for  all  the  symphony  events  are  to 
be  had  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 
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32-36  Geary  Street 
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The  Restaurant  Refined 

Ca?tdies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturer!  of  "Small  Blaclu" 


torium  Committee  is  about  to  appropriate  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  make  certain  altera- 
tions and  corrections,  and  it  is  intended  that 
these  will  be  consummated  long  in  advance 
of  the  date  set  for  the  concert  of  Mme.  Galli- 
Curci,  Sunday  afternoon,  May  2d. 


Arizona  is  provided  with  one  of  the  few 
moated  strongholds  in  the  United  States,  pos- 
sibly the  only  one  of  its  kind.  The  Capitol 
building  now  is  almost  surrounded  with  a 
huge  and  permanent  moat  that  is  to  be  com- 
pleted this  winter  and  in  full  flood  soon  after- 
ward. The  moat  is  six  feet  deep  and  six  feet 
wide  and  is  to  be  equipped  with  a  powerful 
pumping  plant  for  lowering  the  water  level 
in  the  big  circular  canal  and  at  the  same  time 
irrigating  the  Capitol  lawns,  trees,  and  beds 
and  flowers. 


Margaret  Anglin's  Triumph. 
True  to  her  promise,  Margaret  Anglin  is  to 
bring  her  gTeat  dramatic  triumph.  "The 
Woman  of  Bronze,"  to  the  Columbia  Theatre 
before  she  opens  her  New  York  run.  The 
piece  scored  an  immense  triumph  in  Chicago, 
and  Miss  Anglin  is  bringing  the  complete  cast 
and  production  direct  to  this  city-.  "The 
Woman  of  Bronze"  has  been  adapted  by  Paul 
Kester  from  the  play  by  Henry  Kistenmaecker 
and  Eugene  Delard.  Amy  Leslie  said,  "Not 
for  years  has  any  actress  given  such  a  dazzling 
performance."  „ 

Mme.  Galli-Curci. 
While  there  has  never  been  any  just  cause 
for  complaint  as  regards  the  acoustics  of  the 
Exposition  Auditorium  when  Mme.  Galli-Curci 
appears  there,  due  undoubtedly  to  the  fact  that 
the  hall  is  always  crowded  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity, those  who  are  planning  to  attend  the 
coming  recitals  of  Mme.  Galli-Curci  will  be 
pleased   to    learn    that   the    Exposition    Audi- 


fURRAN 

V^  Ellis  and  Market 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

Last  Week  Stars  Sun.   Night,  Feb.   15 

Fortune  Gallo  Presents  the 

SAN    CARLO 

GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY 

Sat.    Night — "Cavalleria"    and    "Pagliacci" 
Last   Week,    Starting  Sun.   Night,   Feb.    15 — 

Sun.,    "Barber    of    Seville" ;    Mon.,    "Carmen" ; 

Tues.,     "Butterfly";     Wed.,     "Cavalleria"     and 

"Pagliacci";  Thurs.  mat.,  "Faust";  Thurs.  eve., 

"Rigoletto";  Fri,  "La  Forza  del  Destina";  Sat. 

mat.,    "Tales  of  Hoffman";    Sat.   eve.,    "Trova- 

tore." 

Prices — Nights  and   Sat.   mat.,   50c  to   $2.50; 

Thurs.  mat.,  50c  to  $2;  war  tax  extra. 

Next— Feb.    22,    KOLB    and   DILL   in    "Wet 
and  Dry." 


ALCAZ A  R 

"Good    old    Alcazar!      What    would    we    dp 
without   it?" — Argonaut. 

This  Week— "PLEASE  GET  MARRIED" 
The  Whirlwind  Honeymoon  Farce 


WEEK   COM.    NEXT    SUN.    MAT.,    FEB.    15 
For  the  Last  Times  in  San  Francisco 

"DADDY  LONG-LEGS" 

Jean  Webster's  Adorable  Romantic  Comedy 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

BELLE  BENNETT— CLAY  CLEMENT 

Sun.,  Feb.  22 — Washington's  Birthday 

Matin ee   Mo n day 

The  Sensational  Melodramatic  Success 

"THE   WOMAN   IN    ROOM    13" 

By    the    authors    of    "Friendly    Enemies"    and 

"Eyes  of  Youth" 

Usual  Evening  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.,  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


O 


ppUUITM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
1U  ULU1U      Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
THE  BEST  IN  VAUDEVILLE 
COLETTA  RYAN  and  LETA  ORLOB  Offer 
a  Musical  Prescription,  Non -Alcoholic  But  In- 
toxicating: "FOR  PITY'S  SAKE,"  with 
Thomas  Duray,  a  Travesty  on  the  Old-Time 
Melodrama;  ELSA  RUEGGER,  One  of  the 
World's  Greatest  'Cellists,  Assisted  by  Ed- 
mund Licbtenstein,  Conductor;  BRADLEY  and 
ARDINE  in  Their  New  Offering,  "Follies  of 
Song  and  Dance."  Irving  Fisher  at  the  Piano; 
KENNEY  and  HOLLIS,  the  Original  College 
Boys,  in  "Freshy's  Initiation";  DUFFEY  and 
CALDWELL  in  "By  the  Lamp  Post";  LU- 
CILLE and  COCKIE,  the  Human  Bird:  "THE 
LITTLE  COTTAGE,"  Accommodating  Sinclair, 
Dixon  and  Collins  and  Their  Charming  Ac- 
quaintances. 

Evening  Prices,  15c,  25c,  50 
Matinee  Prices,   15c,  25c,    ; 

EXCEPT    SATURDAYS,     SUNDA' 
HOLIDAYS.      Phone— Doug': . 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  art  of  persuading  women  into  the  de- 
partment store  and  then  of  persuading  them  to 
buy  is  something  more  than  an  art.  It  is 
almost  a  science.  There  are  plenty  of  pro- 
fessors who  are  paid  comfortable  salaries  for 
teaching  psychology  and  who  do  not  know 
half  as  much  about  the  frailties  of  the  mind 
as  do  the  astute  persons  who  spread  their  nets 
for  the  prospective  buyer.  They  should 
change  pulpits,  so  to  speak,  with  the  college 
professor,  although  that  would  be  a  little  hard 
en  the  academic  luminary,  who  would  prob- 
ably be  unable  to  sell  a  yard  of  dress  goods 
even  to  the  woman  who  wanted  to  buy  it 
Now  it  would  seem  quite  easy  to  sell  a  thing 
to  a  desirous  customer,  but  not  if  she  is  a 
woman.  A  certain  deviosity  must  be  prac- 
ticed, if  such  a  word  may  be  permitted.  There 
must  be  a  finesse  based  on  the  feminine  psy- 
chology. The  department  store  man  knows 
all  about  this,  and  the  college  professor  knows 
nothing  about  it  unless  he  is  married,  and  not 
always  then. 

Mr.  Ernest  C.  Hastings  initiates  us  into 
some  of  the  mysteries  in  the  current  issue 
of  Leslie's.  He  tells  us  that  every  store  has 
its  popular  price,  and  this  may  be  low,  me- 
dium, or  high.  For  example,  you  load  up 
three  tables  with  identical  goods.  You  mark- 
one  at  a  low  price,  another  at  a  medium  price, 
and  the  third  at  a  high  price.  Now  one  store 
will  find  that  the  low-priced  goods  are  sold 
out  quickly.  Another  store  will  make  a  quick 
clearance  of  the  medium-priced  table,  and  a 
third  store  will  find  that  its  customers  gravi- 
tate toward  the  high  prices.  This  rule  holds 
good  even  with  hosiery,  where  the  true  values 
are  fairly  apparent.  A  great  many  women 
wish  to  pay  a  certain  price.  They  are  willing 
to  classify  themselves.  What  we  may  call 
the  medium  and  the  high-priced  women  back 
away  from  the  low-priced  table  irrespective 
of  the  value  of  its  contents.  The  high-priced 
woman  backs  away  from  the  medium  and  low- 
priced  tables.  She  is  in  a  class  by  herself. 
It  produces  an  inner  solace  something  like  that 
of  religion,  perhaps  even  superior  to  religion. 
Mr.  Hastings  tells  us  of  another  store  that 
advertised  yarn  at  89  cents  a  hank.  Cus- 
tomers examined  it  on  the  table  and  then 
went  to  the  hank  department  and  bought  the 
same  >'arn  at  SI. 15  per  hank. 

But  it  is  at  the  remnant  sale  that  the  femi- 
nine psychology  shows  itself  in  full  force. 
Women  will  buy  remnants  at  the  regulai 
price  and  refuse  even  to  look  at  the  same 
thing  in  the  bolt.  The  storekeeper  who  finds 
that  he  can  not  sell  a  particular  line  of  goods 


GAS 

The  Cold 
Barrier 

Good  health  demands  uniformity 
of  temperature  indoors.  Extremes 
are  bad  for  adults  and  worse  for 
little  tots.  Many  a  house  is  warm 
and  comfy  in  spots,  but  cold  corners 
predominate. 

If  YOUR  house  has  any  cold  cor- 
ners, why  not  eliminate  them  with  a 
proper  heating  System — 

Hot  Air  Furnace, 

Rector 

or 

Small  Automatic 

Steam  System? 

One  of  these  you  will  find  well 
adapted  to  your  use. 

What  is  more  essential  than  com- 
fort and  health  in  your  home?  An 
attractive  booklet  gives  full  infor- 
mation how  you  can  have  both. 
Call  Sutter  140.  Local  212.  and  ask 
for  your  copy  today. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


will  cut  it  up  into  short  lengths  and  pile  thera 
on  the  remnant  counter,  marking  them  at  the 
regular  price.  Then  they  will  go  like  hot 
cakes. 

Mr.  Hastings  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  one 
of  the  best  of  all  ways  to  advertise  the  de- 
partment store.  He  says  you  must  produce 
the  impression  in  a  few  of  the  customers  thai 
they  have  profited  in  some  unexpected  or  un- 
intentional way.  You  fill  a  table  with  house 
dresses,  for  example,  and  you  mix  with  them 
several  that  are  very  much  better  than  the 
rest.  Some  woman  discovers  one  of  these, 
and  hurries  home  with  her  prize.  She  tells 
all  her  friends  of  her  wonderful  bargain  and 
they  all  flock  to  the  store  next  day  in  the  hope 
of  being  similarly  fortunate.  Whether  they 
are  or  not  they  will  all  buy  something. 

Another  expedient  is  to  let  the  dishonest 
customer  "get  away  with  it."  The  purchase 
that  has  been  worn  and  ruined  is  willingly 
taken  back,  and  then  the  guilty  one  will  feel 
the  pangs  of  conscience  and  will  try  to  make 
amends  by  praising  the  store  far  and  wide. 

Now  the  professor  of  psychology  does  not 
know  anything  about  these  things.  He  may 
talk  learnedly  of  neural  reflexes,  of  sensitivi- 
ties and  reactions,  but  when  it  comes  to  per- 
suading the  woman  to  buy  something  he  is 
simply  not  in  it.  For  the  true  science  of 
applied  psychology  we  must  go  to  the  depart- 
ment store  manager.     He  knows. 


The  business  woman's  hotel  has  long  been 
the  dream  of  the  philanthropist  but  unfortu- 
nately the  philanthropist  is  so  rarely  pos- 
sessed of  common  sense.  He  is  ordinarily  ob- 
sessed with  the  conviction  that  he  must  safe- 
guard the  morals  of  his  guests,  put  them  to 
bed  at  the  right  time,  supervise  their  visitors 
and  censor  their  literature.  Now  rro  self- 
respecting  woman  will  consent  to  be  super- 
vised. She  prefers  the  tenement  bedroom, 
where  there  is  no  one  to  watch  her  comings- 
in  or  her  goings-out  to  the  most  sumptuous 
of  hotels  where  these  movements  are  regulated 
or  where  is  the  slightest  suspicion  that  her 
moral  welfare  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  any 
one  but  herself. 

But  it  seems  that  the  business  woman  is  at 
last  to  have  an  hotel  of  her  own.  Some 
public-spirited  men  of  New  York  have  decided 
to  give  it  to  her.  It  is  not  to  be  philanthropic, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  a  "shelter,"  and  it  may 
usually  be  noted  that  "shelters"  are  surpris- 
ingly like  reformatories.  There  are  to  be 
drawing-rooms  for  afternoon  teas,  sewing- 
rooms,  laundries,  reading-rooms,  and  a  gym- 
nasium, and  the  prices  are  to  be  so  regulated 
that  the  hotel  shall  pay.  And  what  a  differ- 
ence there  is  between  the  concern  that  pays 
and  the  one  that  does  not  pay — all  the  dif- 
ference between  self-respect  and  humiliation. 
The  hotel  will  owe  its  existence  to  George  W. 
Perkins,  Arthur  Curtis  James,  James  S.  Cush- 
man,  and  William  Silk.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
will  extend  their  activities  to  San  Francisco, 
where  something  of  the  sort  is  badly  needed. 


Metropolitan  newspapers  are  still  printing 
numberless  columns  of  gay  chatter  on  the 
mania  for  spending  money  that  has  passed 
over  New  York  like  influenza.  Many  of  the 
customers  are  evidently  unused  to  shopping  on 
so  large  a  scale.  Until  the  war  they  were 
wage-earners.  Now  they  are  something  else, 
but  the  texture  of  their  hands  still  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  days  of  honest  work.  The  Tribune 
quotes  the  firm  of  Revillon  Freres  as  saying 
that  the  demand  for  "moderately  priced  furs" 
is  fairly  good,  and  he  means  furs  that  cost 
from  $3000  to  $5000.  Another  dealer  says  that 
New  York  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fur-buying  and 
fur-wearing  epidemic.  Women,  he  adds,  have 
become  fur-bearing  animals.  His  customers 
come  in  wearing  coats  as  shiny  as  their  un- 
powdered  noses.  They  buy  lavishly  and  they 
pay  cash.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  negli- 
gees, and  for  the  benefit  of  mere  men  it  may 
be  said  that  a  negligee  is  something  that  a 
woman  wears  when  she  is  alone  or  when  she  is 
with  other  women.  Better  to  inquire  no  far- 
ther, perhaps.  It  seems  that  a  pound  of  neg- 
ligee can  be  worn  by  fifteen  women.  It  is 
made  of  crepe  de  something  and  there  are 
frills  and  an  occasional  rosebud.  We  believe 
that  we  would  look  rather  well  in  half  an 
ounce  or  so  of  negligee  if  some  one  would 
only  tell  us  where  to  put  the  frills  and  the 
rosebud.  But  we  should  have  to  be  quite 
alone.  There  was  a  time  when  a  lady  was 
looked  upon  with  some  suspicion  if  she  bought 
a  $50  negligee,  but  nowadays  the  $100  negli- 
gees pass  out  in  a  "steady,  bewildering  proces- 
sion." So  do  the  silk  stockings  at  $8.75  a 
pair.  An  old-established  shoe  house  is  as 
busy  as  it  can  be,  making  shoes  at  $50  a  pair, 
far  more  in  number  than  they  used  to  make 
at  $12  and  $15  a  pair.  Here,  too,  the  dealers 
comment  on  the  fact  that  their  customers  are 
by  no  means  of  the  aristocratic  class,  and  he 
adds  that  their  feet  are  so  large  that  the 
profits  are  by  no  means  what  one  might  sup- 
pose. 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Jewelers' 
Board  of  Trade  adds  his  little  testimonv  to  the 
strength  of  the  epidemic.  He  says  the  country 
is  "jewelry  crazy  and  diamond  mad."  They 
can   not   find   stones   large   enough   and    costly- 


enough  to  fill  the  orders.  The  average  price 
of  engagement  rings  is  now  $1200.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  $300.  Every  sort  of  luxury 
is  similarly  in  demand.  Automobiles  at  $17,- 
000  go  like  hot  cakes.  Perfumery  at  $1S  an 
ounce  is  sold  by  the  pint.  Cakes  of  soap  sell 
at  $3.50  each.  There  were  six  applicants  with- 
in half  an  hour  for  an  apartment  renting  at 
$2000,  and  a  man  in  Brooklyn  paid  $85,000  for 
a  fur  coat  for  his  wife. 

The  light-minded  smile  at  this  orgy  and  pass 
on  their  way.  The  judicious  draw  bodeful  at- 
tention to  the  analogies  of  history,  hoping  al- 
most against  hope  that  for  once  they  may  be 
falsified. 


FRENCH  CAFES. 


The  chief  reason  why  Frenchmen  do  not 
care  for  clubs  is  that  the  cafe  in  French  life 
takes  the  place  of  the  club  for  the  great 
majority  of  men.  The  French  bourgeoisie 
who  fellow  the  strict  bourgeois  tradition  are 
more  exclusive  than  we  are  in  their  home 
life,  in  the  sense  that  they  open  their  doors 
less  readily  to  persons  outside  their  own 
family,  which  includes  cousins  to  the  seventh 
degree.  This  is  not  because  they  are  inhos- 
pitable, but  because  the  home  in  France  is  a 
sacred  precinct  which  must  be  guarded  against 
intruders.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  French- 
men find  clubs  too  exclusive  and  prefer  the. 
more  democratic  institution  of  the  cafe. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  French- 
men as  a  rule  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
cafes.  I  know  many  Frenchmen  who  never 
enter  them,  and  most  men  in  France  use  a 
cafe  no  more,  perhaps  rather  less,  than  an 
Englishman  uses  his  club.  Naturally  bache- 
lors go  to  cafes  more  than  married  men.  and 
there  is  a  small  minority  of  men  who  almost 
live  in  cafes,  but  the  habit  is  not  generally- 
approved.  The  typical  French  cafe  is  not  the 
cosmopolitan  institution  of  the  grands  boule- 
vards in  Paris,  with  its  orchestras  of  red- 
coated  "Tziganes,"  as  they  used  to  be  called 
before  the  war.  It  is  the  cafe  du  quartier, 
the  cafe  of  the  Latin  quarter  or  Montmartre, 
the  specialized  cafe.  The  ordinary  cafe  du 
quartier  is  frequented  by  the  local  bourgeois 
or  local  workmen — each  has  its  own  special 
class  of  customers.  The  French  workman 
will  not,  as  a  rule,  go  to  a  cafe  frequented  by- 
bourgeois,  not  in  the  least  because  he  is  afraid 
of  them  or  regards  them  as  superiors,  but  be- 
cause of  his  intense  class  consciousness.  But 
all  over  Paris  there  are  cafes  chiefly  frequented 
by  men  belonging  to  various  professions,  or 
holding  particular  opinions,  or  coming  from 
particular  parts  of  the  country'-  There  are 
Republican  cafes.  Royalist  cafes,  Socialistic 
cafes,  cafes  for  artists,  journalists,  poets, 
writers,  actors:  cafes  for  immigrants  from 
Provence,  Lorraine,  French  Flanders.  Langue- 
doc,  and  other  French  provinces,  which  are 
still  the  real — though  not  the  legal — divisions 
of  France.  The  result  is  that  a  young  man 
coming  to  Paris  from  the  provinces,  a  young 
painter  or  sculptor  or  journalist  or  what  not, 
need  never  be  isolated.  He  can  always  find 
a  cafe  where  he  will  meet  men  from  his  own 
"pays"  or  men  of  his  own  profession,  and  he 
can  soon  make  friends  in  this  way.  He  has 
no  subscription  to  pay  and  needs  no  proposer 
and  seconder;  the  door  is  always  open,  and 
he  has  only  to  walk  in,  if  he  has  the  price  of 
a  glass  of  beer  in  his  pocket.  It  is  true  that 
he  may  eventually  find  himself  metaphorically 
blackballed,  but  it  will  be  his  own  fault;  he 
will  always  be  given  a  fair  trial. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  cafe  is  in 
part,  at  any  rate,  responsible  for  the  greater 
solidarity  that  exists  in  Paris  than  in  London 
between  men  of  the  same  calling  especially  in 
the  liberal  professions.  The  "intellectuals" 
seem  to  me  more  isolated  in  London  than  they 
are  in  Paris,  where  they  are  all  more  or  less 
in  touch  with  one  another.  Perhaps  this  is 
partly  because  Paris  is  so  much  smaller  and 
so  much  more  compact  than  London,  but  I 
think  that  the  cafe  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  Young  men  in  France  begin  to  meet  in 
cafes  when  they  are  students,  and  they  hold 
together  afterward.  The  cafe,  too,  has  the 
great  advantage  of  bringing  together  the  older 
and  younger  generations.  A  student  of  the 
university,  an  art  student,  or  a  budding  writer 
has  often  the  opportunity  of  meeting  men 
already  celebrated.  There  have  been  and  still 
are  cafes  in  Paris  where  a  group  of  disciples 
gather  round  some  famous  man.  Verlaine 
used  to  hold  his  court  at  one  time  in  the  Cafe 
Francois  Premier,  on  the  Boulevard  St. 
Michel.  Cafes  have  become  famous  in  the 
history-  of  French  literature  and  art  and  poli- 
tics, and  have  been  associated  with  great 
movements.  When  has  a  great  movement  of 
any  kind  issued  from  a  London  club? 

Shall  we  ever  have  cafes  in  England? 
Sometimes  I  doubt  it,  for  we  once  had  them 
in  the  form  of  coffee  houses  and  allowed 
them  to  disappear.  We  can  certainly  never 
have  them  until  we  have  altered  our  ab- 
surd licensing  laws  and  abolished  the  pub- 
lican's monopoly. — Robert  DW/  in  Manchester 
Guardian. 
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Stamps  of  Young  Europe. 
Some  extraordinary  stamps  are  being  issued 
by  the  newly-born  states  of  Europe.     Most  of 


the  designs  symbolize  their  recently  found 
freedom. 

The  stamps  of  Czecho-Slovakia  bear  the 
picture  of  a  lion  tearing  off  the  fetters  of 
slavery,  while  those  of  Jugo-Slsvia  have  that 
of  a  man  smashing  the  chains  that  bind  him. 
In  the  background  dawn  is  breaking. 

Lettonia,  to  celebrate  its  liberation  from  the 
Bolsheviki,  has  issued  a  miniature  master- 
piece of  special  design.  In  the  centre  two 
female  figures  are  seen  embracing;  while  in 
the  foreground  a  skull  and  withered  bush  lie 
rotting.  The  walls  of  Riga  loom  up  in  the 
distance,  and  the  whole  scene  is  luminated 
by   the  Aurora   Borealis. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave,  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  little  girl  of  six  at  her  first  party  became 
so  homesick  that  she  had  to  be  sent  home 
again  when  the  fun  was  only  beginning.  But 
at  the  front  door  she  turned  back  and  went 
up  to  the  hostess,  a  weeping,  disconsolate 
figure  of  a  child:  "Please,  I  forgot  to  say 
that  I've  had  a  nice  time  and  enjoyed  myself 
very  much." 


A  preacher,  raising  his  eyes  from  his  desk 
in  the  midst  of  his  sermon,  was  paralyzed 
with  amazement  to  see  his  rude  offspring  in 
the  gallery  pelting  the  hearers  in  the  pews 
below  with  horse-chestnuts.  But  while  the 
good  man  was  preparing  a  frown  of  reproof 
the  young  hopeful  cried  out:  "You  'tend  to 
your  preaching,   daddy  ;   I'll  keep  'em  awake." 


A  certain  alderman  was  lying  ill.  One  morn- 
ing a  friend  sent  a  jar  of  brandied  cherries, 
and  later  called  to  see  him.  "I  want  to  thank 
you  for  those  delicious  brandied  cherries,"  said 
the  alderman.  "I  thought  you  would  like  them 
as  well  as  anything,"  said  the  friend.  "Yes, 
yes,  indeed,"  he  asserted,  with  his  character- 
istic smile,  "and  how  much  more  I  appreciate 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  sent." 


The  maid  having  failed  to  appear  to  take 
Tommie  home  from  kindergarten,  his  teacher 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  for  him  to  learn 
self-reliance.  "Now,  Tommie,  you  know  God 
is  always  with  you,  and  you  must  think  you 
have  hold  of  His  hand."  Next  morning : 
"Well,  Tommie,  you  got  home  all  right?" 
"Yes,  Miss  Wilson,  I  got  home  all  right ;  but  I 
can  tell  you  I  made  God  run  every  step  of  the 
way." 


"We've  given  Japan  a  hint,  and  a  strong 
hint,  about  that  Shantung  business,"  said  Sen- 
ator Borah.  "In  fact  we've  spoken  up  like 
the  Nola  Chucky  girl.  A  Nola  Chucky  young 
man  said  to  his  girl  one  evening,  'I  saw  the 
finest  kind  of  a  suit  in  Handmedown's  win- 
dow the  other  day  for  $20.'  The  girl  sighed. 
'Was  it  a  wedding  suit?'  she  asked.  'No,  a 
business  suit.'  'Well,  I  mean  business,'  she 
replied." 

Willie  had  swallowed  a  penny  and  his 
mother  was  in  a.  state  of  alarm.  "Helen,"  she 
called  to  h'er  sister  in  the  next  room,  "send 
for  a  doctor;  Willie  has  swallowed  a  penny!" 
The  terrified  and  frightened  boy  looked  up 
imploringly.  "No,  mamma,"  he  interposed, 
"send  for  the  minister."  "The  minister?" 
asked  his  mother,  incredulously.  "Why  the 
minister  ?"  "Because  papa  says  he  can  get 
money   out  of   anybody." 


Part  of  the  peace  celebration  was  a  shooting 
match  for  lads  under  seventeen.  Although 
the  judge  had  his  doubts  about  some  of  the 
competitors,  he  held  his  peace.  The  prize 
finally  lay  between  two  marksmen  and  the  ex- 
citement became  intense.  A  small  boy  of  ten 
or  so,  who  had  crowded  close  up  to  the  bar- 
rier, suddenly  called  out  to  one  of  the  com- 
petitors: "Good  shot,  dad!  A  few  more  of 
those,   and  you'll  get  the  prize." 


Henry  Watterson  believes  that  if  one  has 
opinions  they  are  worth  sticking  up  for,  and 
that  the  editor  who  has  no  backbone  is  no 
editor  at  all.  He  says:  "I  despise  a  chap  like 
Stewart,  who  used  to  run  a  dinky  paper  in  a 
dinky  town  near  Louisville.  One  day  the 
office  boy  tiptoed  into  his  private  office  and 
said:      'Mr.    Stewart,    there's    a    man    outside 


says  he's  got  to  see  you.'  'What  does  he  look- 
like  ?'  asked  Stewart  as  he  prepared  to  make  a 
hasty   exit   through   the  back   door.     'He's   a 

little  man,   sir,  a   little '     'Show  him  in.' 

Show  him  in,'  cried  the  editor  in  a  loud  voice. 
'If  there's  any  one  'round  here  who  objects  to 
the  Clarion's  stand  for  truth,  justice,  and 
liberty,  I  want  to  know  it.'  " 


"I  find  that  my  husband  has  been  having 
the  office  boy  call  me  up  and  mumble  terms 
of  endearment.  That's  a  nice  way  to  fool  his 
wife,  I  must  say!  He's  been  going  to  the 
billiard  match."  "How  is  it  that  you  didn't 
recognize  the  voice  ?"  "Well,  I'm  so  busy 
playing  bridge  every  day  that  I've  been  getting 
the  cook  to  answer  the  'phone." 


"Mrs.  Jagsby  has  for  years  had  a  curiosity 
to  see  the  inside  of  Mr.  Jagsby's  favorite  sa- 
loon, where  he  used  to  purchase  most  of  his 
'packages.'  "  "Quite  natural."  "Yes,  and  it 
was  gratified  the  other  day.  Mrs.  Jagsby 
dropped  in  with  two  or  three  others  ladies 
and  had  an  ice-cream  soda."  "I  don't  sup- 
pose she  could  induce  Mr.  Jagsby  to  go 
along?"  "No.  He  was  afraid  he  might  break 
down." 


A  girl  once  sang  a  song  where  she  asked, 
in  the  first  line  of  the  chorus,  "I  wonder  if 
he'll  miss  me  ?"  and  she  sang  it  with  more 
force  than  expression  or  sweetness ;  in  fact 
she  was  slightly  off  the  key.  As  she  sang  the 
first  verse  there  was  a  restless  shuffling  of 
feet,  while  the  chorus  brought  out  a  buzz  of 
voices.  The  second  verse  did  not  add  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  song,  but  increased  the 
noise.  She  reached  the  chorus  in  safety,  and 
once  more  noisily  inquired,  "I  wonder  if  he'll 
miss  me?"  When,  from  the  gallery,  came  the 
response:  "If  he  does  he  never  ought  to  be 
trusted  with  a  gun  again." 


They  met  at  a  dance.  He  was  tall  and  stal- 
wart, she — oh,  so  sweet.  They  jazzed,  they 
one-hopped,  they  two-whirled,  they — well,  they 
did  just  what  everybody's  doing  now.  After 
the  seventh  dance  with  his  charmer  the  young 
fellow  stopped  suddenly  and  glanced  sus- 
piciously round.  "It's  funny,  Mabel,"  he  said. 
"See  that  glum-looking  chap  over  there.  He's 
been  following  us  about  all  the  time.  Who 
is  he  and  what's  he  after?"  "Who — that  miser- 
able, half-starved  fellow  in  the  spotted  red 
tie?"  remarked  Mabel,  casually.  "Don't  worry 
about  him  ;  he's  only  the  fellow  who  paid  for 
me   to   come   in." 


Two  well-known  actors  were  having  a  round 
on  the  links,  and  every  stroke  proclaimed  the 
fact  that,  however  experienced  they  might  be 
on  the  stage,  on  the  green  they  were  novices. 
Several  fair-sized  bits  of  turf  had  been  dis- 
lodged, and  then  when  one  unusually  large 
slice  parted  from  its  native  soil,  one  of  the 
two  accompanying  caddies  turned  to  the  other 
and  said  in  a  stage  whisper:  "Did  ye  tell  me 
they  were  actors,  Jock?"  "Aye,  Wull,"  ad- 
mitted the  other,  with  a  faint  air  of  apology. 
"Well,"  responded  Wull,  "if  it  wasna'  that 
ye're  usually  a  truthful  chap,  I  would  have 
thought  they   were  scene-shifters." 


Although  the  Americans  were  supposed  to  be 
taking  no  sides  in  the  dispute,  the  Croats  and 
Serbians  of  Fiume  chose  to  make  the  arrival 
of  a  battalion  of  Yankee  Infantry  there  the 
occasion  for  a  grand  celebration.  Evidently 
in  answer  to  this  demonstration,  Italian  propa- 
gandists liberally  plastered  the  city  during  the 
night  with  banners  bearing  the  words:  "O 
Italia    o    morte"    ("Either    Italy    or    death"). 


Steadv  power 


Gasoline  of  Quality 


Everywhere  the  Am.iiOans  went  for  the  utxt 
few  days  they  were  confronted  with  the 
slogan.  Then  one  night  some  doughboy  got 
busy  with  a  paintbrush.  The  next  morning 
the  Italian  officers  were  deeply  chagrined  to 
find  that  nearly  all  the  banners  in  the  cen- 
tral section  had  been  improved  during  the 
night  and  now  read:  "O  Italia  o  morte  o 
Hell." 


Washington  is  still  chuckling  over  the  en- 
counter between  General  Pershing  and  a  cer- 
tain talkative  diplomat.  The  general  was 
comfortably  reading  his  newspaper  when  the 
diplomat  undiplomatically  intruded.  He  talked 
and  talked,  but  the  general,  trying  to  read  his 
paper,  answered  shortly,  or  not  at  all.  "Gen- 
erally speaking,"  the  diplomat  began  presently. 
Then  the  general  woke  up.  "Yes  you  are," 
he  retorted.  "Are  what?"  questioned  the 
puzzled  diplomat.  "Generally  speaking!"  The 
silence  enfolded  them  and  the  general  really 
began  to  enjoy  his  paper. 


Judge  Albion  T.  Wright  said  at  a  lawyers' 
banquet  in  Cincinnati :  "  'Sign  here,  please.' 
Gentlemen,  it's  astonishing  how  these  three 
simple  words  hypnotize  thousands  of  people, 
causing  them  to  affix  their  signatures  to  con- 
tracts and  agreements  that  they  will  repent  all 
their  lives.  'I  signed  the  paper  without  read- 
ing it,'  a  witness  said  to  me  one  day.  'Mr. 
Blank  told  me  what  its  contents  were  and  I 
naturally  thought  that  I  could  trust  him.' 
'Yes,1  said  I,  'but  you  should  have  remem- 
bered that  when  a  person  asks  you  to  sign 
something  he,  for  his  part,  doesn't  trust  your 
word — he  insists  on  having  it  in  black  and 
white.  Well,  then,  why  should  you  take  his 
word  when  he  won't  take  yours?'" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Who  Makes  the  Profiteer  ? 
The  profiteer  I   do    not  blame. 
Had    I    his    chance    I'd    do    the    same. 
If  I  saw  woman,  man,   and  child, 
With    purses    open,    running  wild, 
Along    their    errant,    zig-zag   trail 
A  lot  of  loose  and  easy  kale — 
I    think   perhaps    should    this   I    see, 
I,   too,    a  profiteer  should    be. 

If  I   saw  folks  who  did   not  care 
Two  whoops  about  the  price  of  fare, 
Who  paid  whatever  price  was  asked 
And   in  a  fools'   Elysium  basked, 
Throwing  their  money   right  and  left 
Like  folk  of  gumption  quite  bereft — 
I  think  I  should  these  symptoms  view, 
I'd  profiteer  a  little,  too. 

I  think  that  I   should  say,  "Just  look 
At  all  the  dough  that  wild   gazook 
Has  in  his  hand  and  does  not  seem 
To   know   its    worth ;    a   looney    gleam 
Is  in  his  eye.     He  should  not  be 
Permitted    thus    to    worry    me. 
I'll    take  a   little   of  the    stuff 
He  doesn't  value  half  enough." 

— Strickland   CHUlan,    in   Judge 


The  Thinker. 
"Oh,   see   the  poor  Jane   who    is  suffering  pain! 
Wh2t  part  does  she  take  in  the  plot?" 

"The  lady,  m'sieu,   is  our  pet  ingenue. 
She's  attempting  to  register  Thought. 

"As  she  painfully  tries  to  look  learned  and  wise, 

She  ties  up   her  face   in  a  knot. 
It's  a  tough  things  to   do  to  a  poor  ingenue — 

Command  her  to   register  Thought. 

"So  pause,  if  your  soul  has  the  grace  to  condole, 

And  shed  on  the  edge  of  the  lot 
A  teardrop  or  two  for  the  blonde  ingenue 

Who   is  trying  to    register   Thought." 

— Film    Fun. 


Lies. 

This  life,  as  we  civilized  beings  must  live  it, 

Politely  solicits  the  lie — and — we   give   it. 

Good  people  run  crosswise  or  else  on  the  bias, 

And    so   we've    Sapphira,    likewise   Ananias. 

How  often    is  that   the   smile  we   are   wearing 

But    hides    a    faint    heart    that    is    sick    with    de- 
spairing. 

We  cover  our  patches  with  merry  bravado; 

We  live  in  a  hovel  and  talk  El  Dorado. 

There's   a   lie   that   we   tell   with   remarkable   fitness. 

When  to  shield  a  loved  one  we  would  bear  a  false 
witness. 

There's    the    chivalrous    lie    that    we    tell    for    the 
ladies, 

And    one   for  ourselves   when    we    fear   we'll    get- 
hades  ! 

There's    the    press    agent's    yarn — it    is    somewhat 
pedantic — 

And  the  sweet  fabrication  of  lovers   romantic. 

There's    the    nursery    tale — 'tis    a    precious    inven- 
tion— 

And    the    legerdemain    with    its    sly    circumvention. 

There's    the    strategem    played    by    the    army    com- 
mander, 

And     the     fraudulent     fibs     told     when     fair     ones 
philander. 

There's   the  trite  "Not-at-home"  to   the  unwelcome 
peddler, 

And   the   falsification    we  give  to   the  meddler. 

Courageous  delusion,    when   illness  comes  stealing; 

We   tell   everybody  how    "fine"    we   are    feeling. 

There's     spooffing,     and     juggling,     and     ballot-box 
stuffing, 

Decoying,  conjuring,  blarneying,  bluffing. 

Malingering,  glossing,  dissembling,  and  shamming; 

There's  gay  masquerading  and  pretty  flim-flamming. 

Even  Truth  has  its  cleverest  interpretation 

In   the   blest   hocpus-pocus  of   civilization. 

— Sophie  E.   Rcdford,  in   Life. 


Terry  Never  Forgets. 

No  one  knows  how  he  does  it.  He  doesn't 
know  himself.  Yet  Terry  never  forgets  a 
face  or  a  name.  He  never  took  a  memory 
course.  He  never  did  any  special  mental  gym- 
nastics to  develop  his  memory.  He  has  no 
theories  on  the  association  of  ideas.  He  has 
no  little  tricks,  such  as  remembering  a  man's 
name  is  Carpenter  because  he  is  built  like  a 
lath.     He  simply  remembers,  that's  all. 

Terry  is  a  roly-poly  little  colored  man  who 
for  nineteen  years  has  been  the  human  ency- 
clopaedia of  the  recorder's  office  at  Harvard 
College.  Every  Harvard  man  since  1900 
knows  Terry.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that 
Terry  knows  every  one  of  them.  More  than 
10,000  men  have  come  and  gone  in  Terry's 
time.     Terry  remembers  them  all. 

His  extraordinary  faculty  for  remembering 
names  and  places  caused  his  being  installed  in 
the  position  of  living  encyclopaedia,  not  only 
on  all  Harvard  men,  but  on  Harvard  history 
generally.  When  members  of  the  faculty  want 
to  know  the  date  of  the  fire  in  Weld  Hall,  or 
when  the  course  Government  7B  was  started, 
or  the  names  of  the  most  recently  elected 
overseers,  or  the  score  of  the  Harvard-Wil- 
liams baseball  game  ten  years  ago,  or  any 
miscellaneous  bit  of  Harvardiana  they  don't 
take  the  time  to  look  it  up.  They  ask  Terry. 
And  Terry  always  knows. — New  York  Tribune. 


The  water  in  a  great  many  public  foun- 
tains, whether  for  man  or  beast,  comes  out  of 
a  lion's  mouth.  This  is  said  to  be  the  reason: 
Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  rising  of 
the  waters  of  the  River  Nile  was  the  most 
important  event  of  the  year,  since  it  meant 
life  and  prosperity  to  the  whole  nation.  The 
rising  always  took  place  when  the  sun  was  in 
the  constellation  of  Leo,  or  the  lion ;  so  the 
Egyptians  adopted  the  shape  of  a  lion  as  the 
symbol  for  the  life-giving  waters  of  the  Nile. 


The  Vigo  district  in  Spain  furnishes  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  world's  production  of  sar- 
dines. The  exports  of  those  in  oil  in  1918 
amounted  to  1,017,000  cases  of  100  tins  each, 
with   an   estimated  total  value   of  $13,000,000. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay  of   San    Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Bailey  of  New  York 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Marjorie  Bailey,  and  Mr.  George  Pinckard. 
The  latter  is  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Pinckard  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Ra- 
fael.    The  wedding  will  take  place  after  Easter. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Perry  Bell,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sanford 
Perry  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Hammond 
of  San  Francisco,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Hammond.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Bell  and  Mr. 
Hammond  wilil   take  place  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wickham  Havens  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  Miss  Sallie  Havens  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Johnston  Greer,  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  Greer 
of  Los  Angeles.     The  engagement  was   announced 
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at  a  luncheon  given  last  Wednesday  by  the  cousin 
of  the  bride-elect,  Miss  Sally  Long.  Those  asked 
to  meet  Miss  Havens  were  Mrs.  George  Baker, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Selby,  Mrs.  Charles  Sutton,  Mrs. 
Robert  Waybur,  Miss  Marjorie  Spring,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Magee,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams,  Miss 
Louise  Braden,  Miss  Mary  Hillman,  Miss  Mary 
Kennedy,  Miss  Jessie  Knowles,  Miss  Alice  Pratt, 
Miss  Evangeline  Greer,  and  Miss  Claire  Knight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney  of  New 
York  have  announced  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Flora  Payne  Whitney  to  Mr.  Roderick  Tower  oi 
Philadelphia,  son  of  former  Ambassador  Charle- 
magne Tower  and  Mrs.  -  Tower.  Their  marriage 
will  take  place  within  a  few  weeks. 

Miss  Helen  Badeley  and  Mr.  Frank  Hecht  Fries, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries,  are  to  be 
married  on  Thursday,  February  19,  1920,  at  8  p. 
m.  at  the  bride's  home,  2909  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Jordan  Tuttle  and 
Mr,  Frederick  Scott  of  Boston  was  solemnized 
Saturday  at  the  Palace  Hotel.     The  ceremony  wa9 
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witnessed  by  relatives  and  close  friends  of  the 
bridal  couple.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding 
trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  will  make  their  home  in 
Boston. 

Mrs.  Seward  McNear  and  Mrs.  Edward  Schmie- 
den entertained  at  a  tea  Saturday  afternoon. 
Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Fagan,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Doris  Schmie- 
den, Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden,  Miss  Aileen  Mc- 
intosh, Miss  ElHta  Adams,  Miss  Margaret  Double- 
day,  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Mr.  Clinton  Jones, 
Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  James  Moffitt,  Mr.  Edward 
Schmieden,  Jr.,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr,  Alfred 
Hendrickson,  and  Mr.  William  Hendrickson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  in  Burlingame,  their  guests  hav- 
ing included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Augustus  Taylor,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  Mc- 
Bean, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  were  hosts  at 
a  ball  Saturday  evening  at  Burlingame  in  compli 
ment  to  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
McCreery.      Preceding     the     ball     Mr.     and     Mrs. 
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Walter  Martin  gave  a  dinner  for  Mr.  and  Mrs 
McCreery. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alanson  Weeks  entertained  at  din- 
ner Thursday  night,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wrilliam 
Roth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Heiman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  al 
dinner  Saturday  evening  in  Eurlingame. 

Miss  Evelyn  Waller  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  last  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Paul 
Fagan  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club.  The  guests 
were  Mrs.  Hugh  Porter,  Mrs.  Harry  Dodge,  Mrs. 
Russell  Slade,  Mrs.  Elmer  Jennings,  Mrs.  Warren 
Spieker,  Mrs.  Richard  Heiman,  Mrs.  Alfred  Meyer, 
Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Clinton  La 
Montague,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss  Helen  Pierce, 
Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Isabelle  Jennings,  and 
Miss  Alice  Hanchett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  entertained  at 
dinner  Saturday  evening  before  the  McCreery  ball, 
their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Morse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Christian  de  Guigne,  Mr.  Russell  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Douglas  Alexander. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Esberg  gave  a  dance  Satur- 
day evening  for  their  son,  Mr.  Milton  Esberg,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day in  Burlingame,  having  among  her  guests  Mrs 
Sydney  Cloman,  Mrs.  Norris  Davis,  Mrs.  William 
Kuhn,  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey, 
Mrs.  Walter  Hobart,  Mrs.  William  Devereux,  Mrs. 
Jane  Hayne,  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott  entertained  at 
dinner  in  Burlingame  Saturday  evening. 

Mrs.  Philip  Wales  gave  a  luncheon  Friday,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  James  Howell,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick McNear,  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
William  Kuhn,  Mrs.  James  Flood,  Mrs.  Leroy 
Nielson,  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  and  Mrs.  Hunter 
Liggett. 

Mrs.  Hippolyte  Dutard  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
Saturday  afternoon,  her  guests  later  enjoying  the 
matinee. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  entertained  at  luncheon 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf 
and  Country  Club,  complimenting  Mrs.  Paul 
Wedgeforth.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Julian 
Thorne,  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker,  Mrs.  William  Sher- 
wood, Mrs.  Anson  Hotaling,  Mrs.  Georges  de  La- 
tour,  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Ross  Curran, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mrs.  Ritchie  Dunn,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Hussey,  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart,  Mrs.  Butler 
Breeden,  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mrs.  Frederick  Mc- 
Near, Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden,  Mrs.  William 
Devereux,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Au 
gustus  Taylor,  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lord,   and    Miss  Maud  O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Butler  Breeden  was  a  dinner  hostess 
Wednesday  evening,  her  guests  having  been  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford 
Wilson,  and  Major  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman. 

Mrs.  Otis  Johnson  entertained  at  tea  a  few  days 
ago,  having  among  her  guests  Mrs.  Hewitt  Daven- 
port, Mrs.  Bruce  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Daniel  Volkmann, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Kroll,  Miss  Edith  Treanor,  and 
Miss  Elsa  Schilling. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Brant  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
in  the  Presidio.  Her  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Keyes,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Erie  Brownell, 
General  Richard  Blatchford,  and  Mr.  Stanton  El- 
liott. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  last  Wednesday  by  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Danner  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  in  the 
Palace  Hotel,  when  she  had  as  her  guests  Mrs. 
Louis  Monteagle,  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Minton,  Mrs.  Harry  Evans,  Mrs.  William 
Burns  of  Santa  Clara,  and  Mrs.  Lorrenz  Schem- 
merhorn  of  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  the  Town  and  Country  Club.  Her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Theodore  Gray,  Mrs.  Osgood  Putnam, 
Mrs.  Frank  Holmes,  Mrs.  Joseph  Jayne,  Mrs. 
John  McDonald,  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Mrs.  Clara 
Darling,  Mrs.  Ray  Wilbur,  Mrs.  Robert  Menzies, 
Mrs.  Henry  von  Torchiana,  Mrs.  Henry  Seale, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Marks,  Mrs.  James  Bull,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Reding,  Mrs.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Hall,  Mrs.  Rushton  Fairclough,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Joyce,  Miss  Helen  Shaw,  and  Miss  Sarah 
McDonald. 

Mrs.  Denis  O' Sullivan  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  io 
honor  of  Miss  Mary  Phelan. 


Granville  Barker. 
The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  San 
Francisco  will  give  a  literary  tea  in  honor  of 
Granville  Barker,  the  English  dramatist,  at 
3:15  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 18th,  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Fairmont 
Hotel.  Mr.  Barker  will  speak  on  "The  Only 
Possible  Theatre."  Tickets  at  $1  are  on  sale 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


The  glitter  and  falseness  of  the  slipshod 
dances  of  recent  years — the  shimmy,  the 
bunny  hug,  pigeon  walk,  and  the  like — are 
getting  their  just  dues  now  that  sober-minded 
participants  are  the  judges,  and  the  New 
York  '"Gay  White  Way"  palaces  are  going 
back  to  the  waltz  and  the  old-fashioned  two- 
step  (according  to  the  New  York  Herald). 
This  is  made  particularly  evident  when  one 
considers  that  the  orchestras  at  such  a  "racy" 
and  "Broadwayish"  rendezvous  as  the  Cafe 
des  Beaux  Arts  has  decided  to  play  no  more 
of  the  "fast"  and  "senseless"  music,  as  they 
call  it,  and  have  substituted  almost  entirely 
the  old-time  music — waltzes  and  two-steps  and 
one-steps. 

"What  is  your  position  on  this  great  ques- 
tion?" "My  position,"  replied  Senator  Sor- 
ghum, "is  somewhat  like  that  of  a  tight-rope 
walker.  I  don't  want  to  stop  to  argue  or  show 
off.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  get  across  to 
solid  ground." — Washington  Star. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


A  Song. 
Pillow  your  head  upon  my  shoulder,  so — 
Look  in  my  face,  to  yours  I'm  bending  low; 
And   love,    love    sweetest,    for  Love's   moments    go. 

Lean  back  your  head   until  our  lips  shall  meet 
In  one  long  kiss,   that  shall  the  moments   fleet 

Stay  in  the  surry  of  their  swift  retreat. 

Let  your  head   rest  so   that  your   scented   hair 
Strays  on  my  cheek,  and  straying,  trembles  there; 
Like  some  bright  web  a-quiver  in   the  air. 

Lean  back  your  head  so  that  mine  eyes  shall  gaze 
Deep  into  yours:  and  love,  for  Love's  own  ways 
Alone  are  sweet  in  all  our  length  of  days. 

Clasp  your  soft  arms,  and  a  walled  kingdom  make 
For  us  to  dwell;  and  of  thy  mercy's  sake 
Love  me,  ah!  love,  lest  Time  us  overtake. 

Look,  love,  our  breath  in  the  still  evening  air 
Rises  as  one,  and  rising,  mingles  there. 
A  sighing  breath  ascending  as  a  prayer. 

A  sighing  breath,   contentment  scare  content: 
Ah,    heart    of    mine!    when    Love's    short    hour    is 

spent 
What  shall  our  life  have  for  its  ornament? 
— A.  E.  Lloyd  Maunsell,  in  the  English  Review. 


The  Apples. 
Tlte  world  is  wasted  with  fire  and  sword 
But  the  apples  of  gold  hang  over  the  sea. 
When     the     wounded     seaman     heard     the     ocean 
daughters 
With  their  dreamy  call 
Lull  the  stormy  demon  of  the  waters. 
He    remembered    all. 

He  remembered  knowing  of  an  island  charted, 

"Past    a   flying    fire," 
Where  a  fruit  was  growing,  winey-hearted, 

Called    "the    mind's    desire." 

Near  him  broke  the  stealing  rollers  into  jewels 

Round  a  tree,  and  there 
Sorrow's  end  and  healing,  peace,  renewals 

Ripened    in   the   air. 

So  he  knew  he'd  found  it  and  he  watched  the  glory 

Burning  on  the  tree 
With  the   dancers  round  it — like  the  story — 

In    the   swinging    sea. 

Lovely   round   the  honey-colored    fruit,   the  motion 

Made  a  leafy  stir. 
Songs  were  in  that  sunny  tree  of  ocean 

Where  the  apples  were. 

First    the    ocean    sung    them,    then    the    daughters 
after, 

Dancing  to  the  word. 
Beauty  danced  among  them  with  low  laughter 

And  the  harp  was  heard. 

In  that  sea's  immeasurable  music  sounded 

Songs   of  peace,    and   still 
From  the  bough  the  treasure  hung  down    rounded 

To   the  seaman's   will. 

Redder  than  the  jewel-seeded  beach  and  sharper 

Were  the  wounds  he  bore, 
Hearing,  past  the  cruel  dark,  a  harper 

Lulling  on  the  shore. 

Long  he  watched  the  wonders,   ringed  with   lovely 
perils, 

Watched  the  apples  gleam 
In  the  sleepy  thunders  on  the  beryls, 

Then  he  breathed  his  dream: 

"Bloody     lands     and     flaming     seas     and     clouds 
slaughter, 

Hateful  fogs  unfurled, 
Steely  horror,  shaming  sky  and  water. 

These   have  wreathed   the  world. 

"Give    me    fruit    for    freighting,    till    my     anchoi 
grapples 

Home  beyond  the  vast. 
Earth   shall   end  her   hating  through  the  apples 

And  be  healed  at  last." 

Then  the  sea-girls,  lifting  up  their  lovely  voices 

With   the   secret   word, 
Sang  it  through  the  drifting  ocean  noises 

And   the  sailor   heard; 

Ocean-old  the  answers  reached  his  failing  sinew, 

Touched,  unveiled  his  eyes: 
"Beach  and  bough  and  dancers  are  within  you, 

There  the  island  lies. 

"Though  the  heavens  harden,  though  the  thunders 
hover, 

Though  our  song  be  mute, 
Burning  in  our  garden  for  the  lover 

Still  unfolds  the  fruit." 

Outward  from  that  shore  the  happy  sailor,  turning, 

Passed  the  fleets  of  sleep, 
Passed  his  pain  and  bore  the  secret,  burning, 

Homeward  to  the  deep. 

— Ridgely   Torrence,   in  the  Nation. 


Mexico's  per  capita  indebtedness  is  one- 
ninth  of  that  of  the  United  States.  The  share 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  debt 
of  this  country  is  $223.12,  compared  with 
$26.21  in  Mexico.  The  principal  of  the  Mexi- 
can debt  on  December  31,  1918,  was  695,050,- 
181  pesos  (normally  the  dollar  is  worth  two 
pesos),  of  which  sum  425,739,300  pesos  had 
been  incurred  before  the  Madero  revolution, 
and  289,310,381  pesos  after  that  event.  Of 
this  accretion  to  the  debt  81,681,304  pesos 
were  arranged  by  the  Carrauza  administra- 
tion. Unpaid  interest  a  year  ago  amounted 
to  170,892,417  pesos,  including  interest  on 
the  railroad  obligations,  which  were  guaran- 
teed by  the  government. 


British  soldiers  in  Palestine  used  labels 
from  jars  of  jam  as  money  in  purchasing 
goods  from  some  of  the  natives  there.  'j.±ic 
scheme  worked  well  until  the  plum  and  apple 
labels  were  presented  to  the  bank  for  pay- 
ment. 


LOOK  WHO'S  BACK! 

OAKS  and  DeLOUR 

New  York's  favorite  dancers 

This  week  and  next  at 

The  PALACE  ROSE  ROOM 

in  Acrobatic  and  Eccentric  Ballroom 
Dances— 7:45,  9:45  and  11:45 

A  Charming,  Dashing  Pair 

PALACE  HOTEL 

Management  of 
HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,   Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  t  CALIFORNIA 


The 

St.  Francis 

One  of  the  world's  great  hotels 

San  Francisco,  California 

Facitte  Union  Square 

In  the  center  of  the  city's  life  and  color. 

THOS.  J.  COLEMAN,  Manager. 


POSITION  open  as  Principal  of  a 
Girls'  School  in  San  Rafael.    State 
experience  and  send  credentials. 
Reply  San  Rafael  School  for    Girls, 
624  5th  St.,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 


Lieutenent  Coningsby  Dawson. 

Paul  Elder  has  arranged  for  Lieutenant 
Coningsby  Dawson  to  visit  San  Francisco  and 
deliver  his  lecture  on  "Remaking  the  World." 
He  will  speak  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 
Tuesday  evening,  February  24th.  Dawson's 
books,  painting  the  splendor  of  men's,  souls  on 
the  battlefield  and  not  the  squalor  of  their 
surroundings,  have  become  classics  of  hero- 
ism. His  latest  book,  recently  published,  is 
"The  Test  of  Scarlet." 

-■♦»- 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  introduce  into 
England  the  telephonic  newspaper  which  was 
such  a  novel  success  in  Budapest  before  the 
war.  A  special  telephone  was  installed  in 
every  subscriber's  house,  and  from  the  central 
office  the  day's  news  was  announced  by  a 
clear-voiced  speaker.  At  9  a.  m.  you  had  a 
call  to  give  you  the  correct  time  of  day — this 
being  repeated  hour  by  hour — and  all  Stock 
Exchange  fluctuations,  murders,  and  so  on 
came  over  the  phone  as  they  occurred.  At 
noon  you  had  the  news  of  the  day  condensed 
in  a  clear  narrative,  and  then,  keeping  the 
receiver  to  your  ear,  you  could  listen  to  a 
snappy  story  or  a  thrilling  installment  of  a 
serial.  For  two  hours  each  afternoon  you 
were  electrophonically  connected — if  you 
wished — with  the  performance  of  a  famous 
military  band,  and  on  five  evenings  a  week 
with  the  Grand  Opera  House.  And  all  this 
for  the  equivalent  of  60  cents  a  month. 


Mexico  has  had  fifty-nine  revolutions  with- 
in  sixty-one  years. 

pilllllllllllllllllllllllllllli™ 

|  For  that  tete-a-tete  | 
— have  tea        j 

|  at  | 

|  Hotel  Whitcomb  | 

M  Civic  Center  = 

g  Every  afternoon,  delicious  tea  is  served  in  =t 
g  the  Sun  Lounge.  Refreshing  —  restful,  p 
g   You'll  enjoy  it  immensely.  M 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to    and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  James  Erwin,  who  have  been 
stationed  on  the  Mexican  border  for  several  months, 
have  been  ordered  to  Monterey,  where  they  will 
reside  for  the  coming  year. 

Mrs.  James  Keeney  and  Miss  Helen  Keeney  will 
return   next  month   from  New  York. 

Mrs.  Edward  Vail  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Vail  have 
left  for  Southern  California  to  remain  until  the 
close  of  February. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  and  Miss  Katherine  Wheeler 
have  gone  to  San  Diego  to  be  the  guests  of  Sur- 
geon and  Mrs.   Neilson. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs 
left  Wednesday  for  Santa  Barbara  to  reopen  their 
home,  which  has  been  occupied  during  the  winter 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime. 

Miss  Jane  Flood  will  leave  today  for  New  York 
to   be  gone   indefinitely. 

Miss  Mary  Boardman  has  been  transferred  from 
Fort  Bayard,  New  Mexico,  to  the  Letterman  Hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Slade  have  purchased  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brodie  on  Pacific  Avenue 
and  will  take  possession  of  it  next  month. 

Mr.  Clarence  Carrigan  sailed  this  week  for 
France,  after  a  brief  visit  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Norman  McLaren  has  arrived  from  Los 
Angeles  and  is  visiting  Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe. 

Princess  Poniatowski  has  arrived  in  New  York 
from  France  and  will  come  to  California  within  a 
few  days. 

Mrs.  Anna  Voohries  Bishop  has  returned  from 
Washington,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Captain 
and   Mrs.    Guy    Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Smith  left  Thursday  for 
Boston  to  visit  the  former's  relatives. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh  and  Mr.  Harris  Carri- 
gan returned  Monday  from  a  brief  visit  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mrs.    Stanley    Stillman    has   returned   from    New 
York  where  she  has  been  visiting  since  Christmas. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann  will  leave  in  a  few 
weeks  for  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  spent  the  week-end 
in  Burlingame  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vin- 
cent. 

Mrs.  John  Merrill  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bates  have 
gone  to  New  York  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  have  returned  from 
a  brief  visit  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Hewitt  Davenport  has  returned  from  a  three 
weeks'  trip  in  Oregon. 

Miss  Marian  Fitzhugh  has  returned  from  France, 
where  she  has  been  engaged  in  war  work  for 
several  months. 

Mrs.  Robert  Nuttall  has  taken  possession  of  her 
new  home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Sperry,  Jr.,  have  returned 
to  Colusa,  after  a  brief  visit  in  Sausalito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Miss  Helen  Garritt, 
and  Miss  Katherine  Ramsay  left  Sunday  for  Coro- 
nado  to  remain  until  after  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Rhoda  Fullam  and  Mr.    Raymond  Welch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Baker  of  Washington 
will  spend  the  summer  in  Burlingame  where  they 
have  taken  "Crossways,"  the  home  of  the  late 
Mrs.  William  Irwin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  have 
just  returned  to  Montecito  from  a  visit  in  Pied- 
mont with  Mrs.  John  Grissim. 

Mrs.  Orville  Pratt,  Master  Orville  Pratt,  Jr., 
and  Master  Russell  Pratt  will  leave  early  next 
month  for  their  ranch  in  Durham. 

Mrs.    Maizie    Langhorne    Hammond     and     Miss 
Edith     Bull    will    leave    within     a    few     days    for 
Southern    California. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  will  return  next 
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Phone  Sutter  5660  830  Market  St. 


week  to  Burlingame  from  New  York.  They  will 
live  at  the  Burlingame  Club  until  their  new  home 
is  finished. 

Miss  Coraha  Mejia  left  Thursday  for  Los  An- 
geles to  visit  Mrs.    Sayre  Macneil. 

Mr.  Talbot  Walker  has  arrived  from  Montecito 
to  visit  Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Willis  Walker  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Walker 
have    returned    from    Pasadena. 

Mr.  Willard  Chamberlin  will  return  the  last  of 
the  month  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray  is  visiting  at  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  Georgia,  with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hous- 
ton. Before  returning  to  California  Miss  Macon- 
dray will  visit  Rear-Admiral  and  Mrs.  Sims. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  William  Morrow  have  returned 
from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  they  have  been  visit- 
ing Admiral  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Fechteler. 

Mrs.  Richardson  Clover  of  Washington  and  Miss 
Eudora  Clover  have  left  for  their  ranch  in  Clover- 
dale,  after  a  brief  visit  in  town.  They  will  go  to 
Southern    California   before    returning   East. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  is  spending  several  weeks  at 
the  Huntington   Hotel  in    Pasadena. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Macomber  will  leave  in  a  few  weeks 
for  Europe  with  her  son,  who  will  enter  a  school 
in   England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gantz  and  Miss  Geraldine 
Graham  of  Santa  Barbara  have  returned  south, 
after  a  visit  of  several  days  in  Del  Monte.  Mr. 
Earl  Graham  and  Mr.  Frederick  Leadbetter  spent 
the  week-end  with   them. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Billings  and  Mr.  Reginald  Fer- 
nald  of  Santa  Barbara  are  spending  several  days 
in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  Macomber  have  opened  their 
Burlingame  home  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Shuey  have  returned  from 
their  wedding  trip  passed  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Splivalo  will  leave  next 
week  for  New  York. 

Mr.  Alexander  Douglas  has  gone  to  New  York 
for  a  fortnight.  Later  he  will  go  to  Toronto, 
Canada,  for  a  visit  with  his  brother-in-law  and 
sister,  Sir  James  and  Lady  Wood. 

Count  Krystyn  Ostrowski,  secretary  to  the  Em- 
bassy of  Poland  at  Washington,  D.  C,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  Countess  Wanda  Ostrowski, 
arrived  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Sunday  en 
route  to    Siberia. 

Mr.  Albert  Herter  of  New  York  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  Tuesday  and  registered  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cis. 

Arrivals  at  Hotel  Whitcomb  include  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Richards,  Australia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
C.  Hamilton,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
S.  Pilcher,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Gregg,  San  Jose;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Sage,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Mr.  H.  R.  Berry,  San  Diego;  Mr. 
Philip  Sturm,  Yokohama,  Japan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
R.  Goodman,  Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Seares, 
Atascadero;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Johnson,  Ulen, 
Minnesota;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Baker,  Chicago; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Husselbach,  Fresno;  Mr.  A.  Y. 
Bronaugh,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  J.  Taylor,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  H.  M.  Fisher, 
Boston;  Mr.  W.  J.  Acker,  St.  Paul;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.    J.    Scott,    Detroit. 

Palace  Hotel  arrivals:  Mr  and  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Clark,  Santa  Barbara;  Mr.  Eugene  Enloe,  Spo- 
kane; Mr.  George  W.  Fraker,  New  York;  Mr.  E. 
O.  McLoughlin,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  A.  W.  Morten- 
sen,  Plumas  County;  Mr.  A.  Sintura,  Finland:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  K.  Herzog  and  family,  San  Rafael; 
Mr.  Walter  A.  La  Bae,  Kansas  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  L.  Brown,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  J.  Graham,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Stanley  H:  Rose, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  Chester  S.  Morey,  Denver; 
Judge  S.  Richardson,  Riverside;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
G.  Lewis,  Atascadero;  Mr.  Ogden  Mills  Bishop, 
New  York  and  Paris;  Mr.  C.  Paul  Frerejean, 
Paris,  France. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  were 
Mr.  Carl  R.  Grey,  president,  and  Mr.  Edgar  E. 
Calvin,  vice-president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road; Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Tutt,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  '  Mr.  J.  C.  Woodmancy,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  George  D.  Brymmer,  White  Rock,  B.  C;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Penrose,  Baltimore;  Mr.  Aus- 
tin Fleming,  Sydney,  Australia;  Mr.  Emil  Ober- 
hoffer,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Al- 
drich,  Detroit;  Mr.  James  C.  Hateley,  Seattle;  Mr. 
Herbert  Nihlin,  Milwaukee;  Count  and  Countess 
Krystyn  Oslrowski,  Poland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
E.  Pierson,  New  York  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Honigsberg,  Hongkong;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Harring- 
ton,   Colusa. 


MAETERLINCK'S  ENGLISH. 


On  February  13,  1419,  Pope  Martin  V  em- 
powered the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  to  found 
the  University  of  Rostock  on  the  condition 
that  they  give  500  gulden  in  gold  annually  to 
its  support  and  the  city  of  Rostock  an  equal 
amount.  The  formal  opening  took  place  on 
November  12th.  Rostock's  three-day  celebra- 
tion of  its  500th  anniversary  passed  off  as 
though  wars  had  never  been  and  the  salvation 
of  the  universe  lay  in  science  and  letters. 
The  original  faculty  came  from  Erfurt  and 
Leipzig.  Being  the  first  institution  of  its  kind 
in  North  Germany,  the  students  came  from 
Scandinavia,  Holland,  the  Baltic  provinces, 
and  Mecklenburg.  The  university  has  gone 
through  many  trials.  Its  student  body  has 
varied  from  a  handful  to  several  thousand. 
It  has  been  moved  four  times — to  Lubeck, 
Kiel,  Grcifswald,  and  Butzow — but  it  has  al- 
ways returned  to  Rostock.  Its  most  famous 
students  have  been  the  humanists  Hermann 
von  dem  Busche,  Conrad  Celtes,  Egbert  von 
Harlem,  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  Among 
scientists  Tycho  Brahe  and  Keppler  are  the 
most  celebrated.  Of  the  poets  there  are  fritz 
Reuter  and  John  Brinckman.  Its  keenest  com- 
petitor at  present  is  the  University  of  Ham- 
burg,  established  a  year  ago. 


Maurice  Maeterlinck,  the  Belgian  essayist 
and  dramatist,  postponed  visiting  America  un- 
til he  learned  the  English  language;  or,  rather, 
until  he  thought  he  had  learned  it. 

The  visit  is  now  taking  place,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  incident  of  what  happened  at 
Maeterlinck's  first  attempt  to  use  the  language 
on  a  large  scale : 

Maurice  Maeterlinck's  English  broke  down 
completely  under  the  test  of  his  first  public 
lecture  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Dr.  Merle  St.  Croix 
Wright  jumped  into  the  breach  and  translated 
the  Belgian  poet's  words  as  he  spoke  them  for 
the  benefit  of  an  audience  which  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  be  amused,  indignant,  or  sympa- 
thetic. After  half  an  hour  of  this  "duet,"  as 
the  poet  himself  laughingly  termed  it,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  breathless  with  a  copy  of  the 
address  in  English,  which  Dr.  Wright  read. 

Carnegie  Hall  was  filled  to  the  topmost  gal- 
lery with  friends  and  admirers  of  the  poet. 
This  audience  was  tolerant  of  the  Maeterlinck- 
accent  perhaps  longer  than  the  average  Ameri- 
can audience  would  have  been,  but  it  was  only 
a  few  moments  before  there  were  cries  from 
the  audience  of  "En  Francaise"  and  "We  can't 
understand  a  word." 

Dr.  Wright  took  a  look  over  the  poet's 
shoulder  when  he  began  to  have  difficulty 
making  himself  understood,  intending  to  read 
the  manuscript  of  the  lecture  for  him,  then 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said : 

"It's  the  queerest-looking  jargon  I  ever  saw. 
Looks  like  Chinese  to  me.  Mr.  Maeterlinck 
says  it's  'phonetic  English.'     I  can't  read  it." 

Mr.  Maeterlinck  tried  again,  but  in  vain. 

Finally,  with  the  aid  of  most  of  the  dis- 
tinguished diplomats,  authors,  and  financiers, 
who  sat  in  an  imposing  row  on  the  platform, 
a  system  was  evolved  by  which  Mr.  Maeter- 
linck pronounced  slowly  and  cautiously  to  Dr. 
Wright  the  words  of  his  lecture,  and  Dr. 
Wright  then  repeated  them  to  the  audience. 

The  system  of  "phonetic  English"  seemed 
to  have  been  developed  in  the  following 
method:  The  poet  had  written  his  lecture  in 
French.  It  was  then  translated  into  English 
and  written  out  by  a  secretary.  The  type- 
written copy  had  then  been  read  aloud  to  the 
poet,  who  had  written  it  down  in  French,  the 
equivalent  of  the  English  sounds. 

As  an  example,  Dr.  Wright  explained  to  the 
much-amused  audience  that  the  word  "issued" 
was  spelled  in  the  poet's  language  "ichouse" 
and  "ended"  was  "ainedide." 

Even  when  the  real  English  manuscript  and 
the  real  French  manuscript  arrived  the  dis- 
turbances in  the  programme  were  not  ended. 
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"Let  the  public  have  its  choice  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Maeterlinck  will  read  in  French  or  in 
English,"  called  out  one  of  the  many  assistant 
masters  of  ceremonies  on  the  platform. 

The  French  side  of  the  house  raised  up 
loud  voices,  but  they  were  drowned  out  by  the 
English-speaking  three-quarters  of  the  meet- 
ing, who  pounded  on  the  floor  and  yelled  and 
roared  their  preference  for  something  they 
could  understand. 

A  little  woman  in  the  front  of  the  house 
then  rose : 

"Please,"  she  begged,  "we  are  so  anxious  to 
hear  Mr.  Maeterlinck's  wonderful  French ;  just 
let  him  speak  in  French  for  a  little." 

So  there  was  another  page  of  Maeterlinck 
in  French  and  then  the  evening  was  Dr. 
Wright's. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  lecture,  how- 
ever, the  poet  stood  at  the  reader's  side,  listen- 
ing carefully  to  his  pronunciation  as  he  fol- 
lowed it  page  by  page  on  his  "phonetic  manu- 
script," maintaining  all  the  while  a  calm  and 
imperturbed  demeanor,  which  moved  the  au- 
dience to  loud  and  prolonged  applause  when 
it  was  over.  He  delivered  a  few  light-hearted 
jests  by  way  of  good-night. 


The  death  has  just  occurred  in  England,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five,  of  Miss  Jean  Middle- 
mass,  who  rivaled  Miss  Braddon  in  the  num- 
ber of  stories  she  wrote — and  Miss  Braddon's 
record  was  immense.  Not  long  since  we  were 
hearing  of  the  prodigious  feats  of  Mrs.  Amelia 
Barr,  who,  beginning  as  a  novelist  at  fifty 
years  of  age,  achieved  a  vast  "output."  Her 
example  recalls  that  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  the 
mother  of  Anthony  Trollope,  who  turned  to 
authorship  at  about  the  same  age  in  order  to 
keep  her  family,  and  lived  to  be  a  most  pro- 
lific author. 


Archaeologists  contend  that  drawings  of  hu- 
man beings  and  animals  in  ancient  caves  ir 
France  prove  that  man  was  right-handed  as 
long  ago  as  the  stone  age. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"But  how  did  you  get  her  to  believe  such 
an  outrageous  lie?"  "I  told  it  to  her  in  strict 
confidence." — Blighty. 

'■He  never  speaks  when  he  has  nothing  to 
say."  "Then  he  would  never  do  for  a  stump 
orator." — Baltimore  American. 

A  woman  doesn't  make  much  headway  driv- 
ing a  nail,  but  did  you  ever  see  a  man  try  to 
wrap  up  a  bundle  of  laundry  ?— Akron  Times. 

"I  sav,  Pat,  how  is  it  your  nose  is  so  red?" 
'"Faith,  an'  it's  just  blushin'  wiv  modesty  for 
kapin  'itself  out  of  other  people's  business." — 
Farm  and  Home. 

First  Credit  Man — How  about  Jones  of  Pig- 
ville  Centre?  Second  Credit  Man — He  always 
pays  cash,  so  we  don't  know  how  honest  he 
is. — St.  Augustine  Record. 

"I  see  the  ex-Crown  Prince  is  going  to  be 
tried  for  robbing  and  looting  and  murder." 
"If  he  had  fled  to  New  York  in  the  first  place, 
why,  now  he'd  be  safe." — Life. 

"1  haven't  seen  your  son  for  several  years. 
He  seemed  then  quite  a  promising  lad." 
"That's  the  proper  adjective:  he's  been  sued 
twice  for  breach  of  promise." — Toledo  Blade. 

The  Grocer — Yes'm,  the  high  price  of  mus- 
tard is  due  to  the  scarcity-  of  fuel.  You  see, 
people  are  buying  up  mustard  and  are  keeping 
themselves  warm  with  poultices. — Melbourne 
Punch. 

"Knowledge  is  power,"  observed  the  Sage. 
"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  commented  the  Fool.  "A 
low-browed  pugilist  can  make  more  in  one 
fight  than  an  educator  can  in  a  year." — Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

"You  advertise  this  as  the  best  hotel  in 
town,"  said  the  man  who  had  stayed  over 
night.  "It  certainly  is,"  replied  the  clerk. 
"Well,  that  may  be  a  good  boost  for  the  hotel, 
but  it's  a  terrible  knock  for  the  town." — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

"Mr.  Gadspur  extols  the  advantage  of  a  col- 
lege education."  "And  no  wonder."  "Why?" 
"His  son  spent  four  years  at  college  without 
becoming  engaged  to  a  chorus  girl  or  learning 
how  to  plav  the  ukulele." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

"You  seem  fascinated  in  watching  that  mu- 
sician play  the  trombone."  "Yes,"  said  Mr. 
Cobbles.  "Down  in  my  part  of  the  country 
we  call -one  of  them  things  a  'to  and  from,' 
an'  I've  never  yet  seen  a  feller  playin*  one 
that   I    didn't   wonder   what   would   happen    if 
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his  arm  got  paralyzed  just  when  he  had 
shoved  it  out  to  its  full  length." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

"Husband,  that  Chinese  visitor  seems  deeply 
interested  in  our  Chinese  room."  "Yes,  he 
says  he  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  China." 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"When  water  becomes  ice,"  asked  the 
teacher,  "what  is  the  great  change  that  takes 
place?"  "The  greatest  change,  ma'am,"  said 
the  little  boy,  "is  the  change  in  price." — Our 
Dumb  Animals. 

Bridegroom  (expectantly) — Now,  my  dear 
father-in-law,  I  wish  to  say  just  a  word  about 
my  debts Father-in-law  ("slapping  him  on 


the  back) — Debts,  my  boy?  Why,  I'll  war- 
rant my  debts  exceed  yours  three  to  one. — 
Boston   Transcript. 

He  (admiring  a  vase  of  flowers) — Are  they 
not  beautiful?  Do  you  know  they  remind  me 
of  you.  She — But  they  are  artificial.  He — 
Ah,  yes.  but  you'd  never  know  it. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"I  can  remember  most  even.-  word  of  your 
speech,"  said  the  admiring  friend.  "I  was 
afraid  something  like  that  might  happen."  re- 
plied Senator  Sorghum.  "It  is  most  undesir- 
able to  have  people  quoting  you  unexpectedly. 
I  tried  to  make  that  speech  sufficiently  long 
and  uninteresting  to  prevent  anybody  from  re- 
membering any  part  of  it." — Washington  Star. 
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"I  Am  the  State!" 

"I  am  forced  to  believe  that  other  causes  than  the 
request  by  Secretary  Lansing  to  his  colleagues  to  meet 
for  consultation  lay  behind  the  President's  request  for 
his  resignation."  Thus  speaks  ex- Secretary  Redfield, 
until  last  month  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  a  partici- 
pant in  cabinet  conferences  in  the  period  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's illness.  There  is  no  need  to  go  far  in  search  for 
"other  causes"  calculated  to  perturb  a  mind  chronically 
self-centred  and  obviously  debilitated  by  protracted 
bodily  infirmity.  Whatever  "nerve  specialists"  and 
other  so-called  experts  may  say  to  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  sound  mind  in  an  unsound  body. 
Health  and  disease  are  conditions  of  the  whole  man, 
reflected  in  every  part  and  function,  including  the  brain 
and  its  processes  of  imagination  and  judgment.  In 
charity  we  may  believe  that  a  man  who  now  for  some 
five  months  has  been  physically  an  invalid,  in  the  fullest 
meaning  of  that  term,  is  also  more  or  less  a  mental  in- 
valid. Very  recent  events  supply  "other  causes"  likely 
to  disturb  a  mental  poise  at  all  times  highly  strung. 
There  was  the  letter  of  Lord  Grey.  There  was  the  rejec- 
tion last  week  by  Democratic  caucus  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
counsel  and  advice  upon  a  matter  of  party  policy.  There 
was  the  demonstration,  definitely  enforced,  that  the 
Senate  can  not  be  brought  to  accept  and  confirm  the 
peace  treaty  as  originally  drafted.  There  was  the  defec- 
tion of  President  Lowell,  Mr.  Strauss,  and  others  of  the 
President's  supporters,  defined  in  the  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Wilson  so  far  back  down  as  to  yield  to  modification 


of  the  treaty.  Then  there  was  the  crowning  rebuke 
implied  in  an  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  European 
allies  to  Mr.  Root  to  become  a  member  of  the  judicial 
council  of  the  league  of  nations.  A  series  of  incidents 
more  calculated  to  irritate  a  distempered  mind  could 
hardly  be  conceived.  There  is  a  species  of  man  who, 
balked  and  angered  by  something  or  by  somebody  be- 
yond the  reach  of  malevolent  rejoinder,  vents  his  spleen 
by  beating  his  wife  or  kicking  the  dog.  In  the  imme- 
diate instance  Mr.  Lansing  stands  in  the  role  of  the  dog. 
He  was  the  most  convenient  subject  upon  which  a 
wounded  vanity  het-up  to  the  boiling  point  could  dis- 
charge itself.  

The  charge  against  Mr.  Lansing  of  usurping  presi- 
dential powers  is  upon  its  face  an  absurdity.  In  the 
period  of  the  President's  incapacity — now  self-confessed 
— the  business  of  the  government  had  to  be  carried  for- 
ward. There  were  matters  which  could  not  wait  upon 
the  President's  restoration  to  capacity.  In  legality  and 
propriety  Vice-President  Marshall  should  have  taken 
the  administrative  helm,  but  since  this  was  not  prac- 
ticable, or  not  thought  to  be  practicable,  there  devolved 
upon  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  the  duty  of 
"keeping  things  going."  Mr.  Lansing — and  with  equal 
responsibility  other  members  of  the  cabinet — did  the 
obvious  and  necessary  thing.  Following  precedent,  they 
met  in  informal  conferences,  interchanged  views,  and 
upon  the  basis  of  mutual  understanding  acted  like 
rational  men  in  the  business  of  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment in  its  executive  responsibilities.  So  far  from 
there  being  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lansing  or 
of  anybody  else  to  supersede  the  President  in  his 
powers,  there  was  studied  effort  to  follow  in  the  line  of 
his  policies  to  the  end  of  avoiding  a  breakdown  of  ad- 
ministration that  would  inevitably  have  followed  in- 
action on  part  of  his  executive  agents.  That  the 
President  was  informed  of  all  this,  and  that  he  con- 
sented and  even  participated  in  what  was  done  to  the 
extent  that  he  was  able  to  consent  or  participate  in 
anything,  is  inferentially  in  evidence.  The  official 
physician  in  immediate  attendance  upon  him  was  pres- 
ent at  at  least  one  of  the  cabinet  conferences.  His  pri- 
vate secretary,  the  only  person  besides  his  family  and 
his  physicians  who  had  access  to  him,  was  in  constant 
communication  and  consultation  with  Mr.  Lansing  and 
other  members  of  the  cabinet.  Within  recent  weeks, 
when  the  President  has  been  able  to  receive  a  few 
members  of  the  government  officially  and  to  talk  with 
a  few  personal  friends,  he  must  have  known  what  was 
doing  by  the  cabinet  in  conferences  held  intermittently 
up  to  last  week.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  his 
formal  inquiry  addressed  to  Secretary  Lansing  under 
date  of  7th  inst.,  asking  "Is  it  true  *  *  *  that  during 
my  illness  you  have  frequently  called  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments  of  the  government  into  confer- 
ence?" was  a  devise  reflective,  not  of  a  mind  seeking 
knowledge,  but  that  of  an  irritated  mind  casting  about 
for  a  pretext  to  vent  a  resentment  founded  upon  "other 
causes."  

If  there  attaches  to  Mr.  Lansing  the  blame  of  a 
treasonable  attempt  at  usurpation,  implied  in  the  Presi- 
dent's note  of  7th  inst.,  then  every  other  member 
of  the  cabinet  who  participated  in  the  conferences 
is  equally  culpable.  Secretary  Lane  has  set  forth  his 
part  in  the  business  and  taken  to  himself  a  full  share 
of  responsibility.  Ex-Secretary  Redfield  has  been  simi- 
larly outspoken.  Other  members  of  the  cabinet — par- 
ticipants in  the  conferences — as  yet  remain  to  be  heard 
from.  It  might  be  presumed  that  each  and  every 
one  of  them  would  be  asked,  as  Secretary  Lansing  has 
been,  to  step  down  and  out.  But  Private  Secretary 
Tumulty,  who  presumably  speaks  under  direction,  de- 
clares that  no  further  resignations  will  be  asked  for 
and  that  "none  are  expected."  It  will  indeed  be  an 
amazing  illustration  of  subserviency  if  these  gentlemen 


shall  continue  to  serve  the  President,  thus  permitting 
Mr.  Lansing  to  be  made  the  "goat"  for  an  offense,  if 
it  be  an  offense,  in  which  all  were  equal  sharers.  If 
there  be  in  the  several  Secretaries  who  joined  in  the 
conferences — and  all  of  them  did — the  spirit  of  robust 
manhood  they  will  decline  to  permit  Mr.  Lansing  to 
serve  as  a  vicarious  atonement  for  a  course  of  action  in 
which  they  were  as  fully  responsible  as  he. 


In  his  second  note  to  Mr.  Lansing,  under  date  of 
11th  inst.,  Mr.  Wilson  reveals  the  fact  that  his  feel- 
ing of  resentment  towards  his  Secretary  of  State  is 
of  long  standing.  "While  we  were  still  in  Paris  I  felt 
*  *  *  that  you  accepted  my  guidance  and  direction  *  *  * 
uit/i  increasing  reluctance."  Here  we  have  Mr.  Wilson 
in  a  curious  and  painful  exposition  of  the  worst 
side  of  his  character.  At  Paris  Mr.  Lansing  was 
one  of  five  commissioners  of  nominally  equal  au- 
thority. Mr.  Wilson  (by  his  own  appointment)  was 
another  member  of  the  same  commission.  In  his  char- 
acter of  peace  commissioner  Mr.  Wilson  had  no  more 
right  to  guide  and  direct  Mr.  Lansing  than  had  Mr. 
Lansing  to  guide  and  direct  him.  Yet  at  the  confer- 
ence and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  it  Mr.  Wilson 
arrogated  to  himself  the  full  powers  of  the  commission, 
and  as  he  now  makes  plain  resented  any  approach  on 
the  part  of  his  colleagues  to  independence  of  thought  or 
action.  This  confession,  although  it  tells  us  nothing 
not  already  known  of  all  men,  is  an  illustration  of 
the  spirit  that  may  grow  up  in  a  mind  inflamed  by 
paranoia.  At  Paris — here  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut 
can  speak  from  immediate  and  personal  knowledge — 
Mr.  Lansing,  officially  the  head  of  our  department 
of  foreign  affairs,  likewise  officially  a  member  of  the 
American  peace  commission,  was  a  pitiable  figure.  His 
role  was  that  of  the  traditional  poor  boy  at  a  frolic. 
Officially  and  nominally  a  dignitary  of  high  degree,  he 
was  in  effect  a  disregarded  and  disused  fifth  wheel. 
He  had  no  vital  part  in  conferences;  he  rarely  was 
admitted  to  the  presidential  presence ;  in  all  things 
and  in  all  ways  he  was  subordinated  and  flouted.  It 
was  common  gossip  about  the  Hotel  Crillon  and  wher- 
ever Americans  congregated  that  Mr.  Lansing's  position 
was  one  of  profound  humiliation;  and  it  was  further 
understood  that  members  of  his  family  persistently 
urged  him  to  resign  and  thus  put  upon  the  President 
the  explanations  that  would  be  required  at  home.  We 
now  have  in  his  final  letter  to  the  President,  under 
date  of  12th  inst.,  Mr.  Lansing's  reasons  for  sub- 
mitting— and  suffering — in  silence.  They  do  him  honor. 
"I  felt"  he  says,  "that  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of 
State  and  as  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  peace  might 
be  misinterpreted  at  home  and  abroad  and  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  cause  you  no  embarrassment.  *  *  *  When 
I  returned  to  Washington  *  *  *  my  personal  wish  to 
resign  had  not  changed,  but  again  I  felt  that  loyalty  to 
you  and  my  duty  to  the  Administration  might  have  been 
misconstrued  into  hostility  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  or  at  least  into  disapproval  of  your 
views  as  to  the  form  of  ratification.  I  have  therefore 
remained  silent,  avoiding  any  comment  on  the  frequent 
reports  that  we  were  not  in  full  agreement."  Here  we 
see  a  man  acutely  conscious  of  slights  and  humilia- 
tions, suffering  under  the  multiplied  embarrassments  of 
a  false  position,  yet  enduring  all  from  a  sense  of  moral 
obligation.  That  this  exercise  of  loyalty  was  a  moral 
mistake,  and  that  it  was  given  to  one  who  has  proved 
himself  incapable  of  appreciation,  does  not  diminish  the 
consideration  that  all  men  of  sensibility  must  feel  toward 
one  who  has  been  badly  used,  even  grossly  abused.  Mr. 
Lansing's  further  disclaimer  of  any  thought  or  purpose 
to  impinge  upon  the  President's  authority  before  and 
during  his  period  of  incapacity  is  in  the  right  spirit. 
"I  have,"  he  says,  "'when  I  thought  a  case 
immediate  action  advised  you  what  in  my 
action  should  be.  *  *  *  This  I  conceive  to  be 
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of  the  Secretary  of  State.  *  *  *  I  confess  that  I  have 
been  disappointed-  at  the  frequent  disapprovals  of  my 
suggestions,  but  I  have  never  failed  to  follow  your  de- 
cision, however  difficult  it  made  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs."  

The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Lansing  is  the  third  instance 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  presidential  career  of  abrupt  treat- 
ment of  a  cabinet  officer.  Mr.  Garrison  left  the 
War  Department  because  Mr.  Wilson,  having  given 
his  approval  of  a  scheme  of  military  reorganization, 
backed  down  from  it  under  pressure  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Gompers  and  other  agents  of  organized  labor.  Mr. 
Bryan  retired  from-  the  Secretaryship  of  State  because 
Mr.  Wilson  insisted  upon  writing  the  letters  that  he 
(Bryan)  was  required  to  sign.  Other  retirements  have 
occurred  from  time  to  time  under  circumstances  not 
revealed  in  detail,  but  leading  to  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Wilson's  methods  of  dealing  with  his  official  asso- 
ciates have  been  borrowed  from  the  classroom:  In  truth 
Mr.  Wilson,  at  Washington,  has  practically  duplicated 
certain  unpleasant  procedures  of  his  career  at  Princeton. 
He  seems  incapable  of  getting  on  harmoniously  with 
men  who  will  not  yield  abjectly  to  his  will  and  "go  with 
his  mind"  in  matters  great  and  small.  He  lacks  the  co- 
operative mind.  He  is  without  the  consideration  for 
others  due  under  the  accepted  rules  of  official — and  of 
gentlemanly — association.  As  at  Paris,  when  he  re- 
quired other  members  of  the  peace  commission  to  yield 
to  his  guidance  and  direction,  he  expects  all  who  are 
associated  with  him  in  any  capacity  to  subordinate  their 
judgments  to  his  own.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  spoken  of 
by  one  who  knows  him  well  as  a  man  solitary  and 
friendless.  If  this  be  the  truth  he  has  only  himself  to 
blame — unless,  indeed,  his  vagaries  may  be  so  charge- 
able to  mental  infirmity  as  to  leave  him  void  of  moral 
responsibility.  t 

The  Presidential  Succession. 

Section  6  of  Article  II  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
provides  that  "In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office,  or  the  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same 
shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress 
may,  by  law,  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as 
President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until 
the  disability  is  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected." 

Recent  events  and  circumstances  have  given  to  this 
constitutional  provision  a  special  and  immediate  em- 
phasis. By  his  own  statement,  set  forth  in  official  cor- 
respondence with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  President 
has  for  a  period  of  months  been  incapable  of  dis- 
charging the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office.  Upon  the 
basis  of  this  condition  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
presidency  should  have  devolved  upon  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. But  Congress  has  so  far  shirked  its  duty  as  to 
have  failed  to  provide  a  procedure  under  which  transfer 
of  powers  and  duties  may  be  made  from  the  one  official 
to  the  other. 

A  President  incapable  of  performing  his  duties  would 
manifestly  be  incapable  of  initiating  such  transfer.  No 
man  is  a  proper  judge  in  his  own  case,  least  of  all  a 
man  sick  to  the  point  of  incapacity.  In  the  early 
'eighties  President  Garfield  was  incapacitated  for  two 
months  and  a  half  prior  to  his  death,  but  under  motives 
of  delicacy  nothing  was  done  toward  putting  the  then 
Vice-President  at  the  head  of  the  government.  More 
recently  President  Wilson  has  been  incapacitated  for  a 
period  of  five  months,  during  which  the  government  has 
been  carried  on  by  functionaries  unknown  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  by  other  unauthorized  persons.  As  a  re- 
sult of  well-meant — and  practically  necessary — activities 
we  have  from  the  President,  now  partially  restored  to 
health,  a  charge  that  at  least  one  of  his  executive  agents 
has  endeavored  to  usurp  his  powers  and  authority.  That 
this  charge  is  without  justification — the  vagary  of  a  dis- 
tempered mind — hardly  mitigates  the  enormity  of  this 
accusation. 

Under  a  species  of  weak  good  nature  all  around  it 
has  been  left  to  the  President's  immediate  aids  or  his 
family  to  define  from  day  to  day  the  state  of  his  body 
and  mi  .id,  and  with  results  to  be  expected  under  such  a 
policy.  The  President's  official  physician  has  admitted 
that  i    giving  out  bulletins  he  has  submitted  to  the  views 

'  th<  President's  family.  Thus  in  effect  the  President's 
e  and  daughters  have  been  the  arbiters  of  a  mattet 
illy   connected   with   the    fortunes   of   the    country. 


The  anomaly,  the  gross  absurdity,  of  such  a  situation  is 
manifest.  It  does  not  call  for  any  exposition  further 
than  a  statement  of  the  fact.  No  President's  women- 
folk could  be  expected  to  concede  his  incapacity  so  long 
as  there  is  breath  in  his  body. 

Events  within  the  week  indicate  that  President 
Wilson's  condition  is  still  abnormal.  His  notes  to 
Mr.  Lansing,  while  evincing  a  certain  degree  of 
mental  capacity,  none  the  less  betray  a  condition  of 
mind  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Dr.  Arthur  Bevan, 
a  high  authority,  diagnoses  the  President's  case  as 
one  of  grave  liability.  "He  is,"  says  Dr.  Bevan, 
"suffering  from  diseased  arteries  of  his  brain";  and 
he  adds  that  "the  strain  and  responsibility  of  the 
presidential  office  are  such  as  to  bring  uith  them  the 
danger  of  recurrence  of  the  recent  attack  which  re- 
sulted in  a  form  of  paralysis  from  which  Mr.  Wilson  is 
only  nozv  slowly  recovering."  Dr.  Bevan  gives  point 
and  emphasis  to  his  diagnosis  by  the  positive  statement 
that  "If  the  President  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  were  called  before  a  non-partisan  medi- 
cal board  he  would  at  once  be  retired  as  physically  in 
capacitated  to  perform  his  duties."  Summing  up  his 
view  of  the  case,  Dr.  Bevan  says : 

The  present  situation  is  an  impossible  one  and  should  be 
remedied  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  proper  and 
normal  course  of  action  would  be  for  the  President  to  retire 
from  office  under  the  advice  of  his  physicians  and  family  and 
friends. 

Without  taking  too  seriously  Dr.  Bevan's  diagnosis 
of  the  immediate  case  and  his  conclusions  based  upon  it 
— looking  at  the  matter  only  in  its  broad  aspect — it  is 
clearly  an  immediate  duty  of  Congress  to  proceed  under 
the  mandate  of  the  Constitution  and  provide  "for  the 
case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  both  of 
the  President  and  Vice-President."  There  is  danger 
in  a  situation  which  leaves  the  presidential  succession 
subject  to  circumstances  as  they  exist,  to  chances  which 
have  already  caused  a  painful  incident.  It  is  time — 
urgently  time — for  provision  of  a  procedure  under 
which  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  the  head  of  the 
government  may  be  determined  officially,  and  under 
which  transfer  of  powers  from  an  incompetent  Presi- 
dent to  the  Vice-President,  or  other  officer,  shall  be 
made  should  necessity  arise. 

Assuredly  there  should  be  no  protest  on  the  part  of 
anybody  against  a  course  so  manifestly  important  and 
necessary.  The  provision  of  machinery  for  transferring 
the  presidential  duties,  while  it  would  have  no  meaning 
in  a  case  of  demonstrable  capability,  would  be  of  in- 
calculable value  in  the  case  of  incapacity.  .Congress 
should  not  be  deterred  by  considerations  of  overstrained 
delicacy  from  action  essential  to  continuity  of  adminis- 
trative authority  in  whatever  emergency  may  arise. 


Organized  Labor  and  War  Service. 
Now  that  organized  labor  has  defined  the  issue  and 
announced  its  determination  to  run  out  of  Congress  all 
who  have  opposed  it  in  any  manner  a  review  of  organ- 
ized labor's  attitude  during  the  war  is  not  out  of  order. 
For  one  thing  at  the  time  of  the  country's  supreme  need, 
when  its  protection  dlepended  on  an  abnormally  high 
figure  of  production,  it  was  responsible  for  six  thousand 
strikes  in  the  United  States.    Here  is  the  official  proof: 
Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  February  5,  1919. 
Hon.  Thomas  L.  Bianton, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. — 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  January  23,  1919,  addressed  to 
Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor,  is  received.  In  reply 
thereto  I  will  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  this 
department  compiles  from  various  newspapers  and  other 
sources,  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  all  strikes  that  occur. 
This  list  is  not  complete,  and  it  may  also  contain  some  dupli- 
cations, because  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  from  news- 
paper reports  whether  the  report  is  concerning  a  new  strike  or 
whether  it  refers  to  a  strike  previously  reported.  Therefore 
the  figures  given  can  not  be  more  than  an  approximation. 
After  eliminating  duplicates  as  far  as  possible  this  list  shows 
that  there  were  approximately  6000  strikes  between  April  6, 
1917,  and  November,  1918,  the  average  duration  of  which  was 
approximately  seventeen  or  eighteen  days. 

Regretting  that  I  am  unable  to  furnish  you  more  accurate 
information,  and  trusting  that  this  approximate  figure  may 
be  of  some  value  to  you,  I  am,  Very  truly  yours, 

H.  L.  Kerwin, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

In  the  spring  of  1918,  when  this  government  finally 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  a  real  Avar  and  that 
real  force  was  needed  to  win,  suggestions  were  made 
that  our  man-power  was  far  from  being  used  to  its 
maximum,  and  that  industrial  exemption  from  the  draft 


was  promoting  strides.  It  was  proposed  that  every 
man  up  to  forty-five  be  drafted  first  and  exempted  from 
military  service  for  industrial  use  afterwards,  under 
certain  conditions.  Organized  labor  resisted  this  pro- 
posal furiously  and  successfully.  Rumors  that  the  draft 
might  be  extended  set  all  of  the  forces  of  organized 
labor  hot  after  the  Administration.  This  was  the  first 
result,  a  news  statement  given  out  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment on  the  date  indicated  in  191S : 

Washington,  June  13. 

In  view  of  the  many  reports  that  the  War  Department  was 
to  ask  modification  of  the  draft  law  and  extend  the  present  age 
limit,  Secretary  of  War  Baker  today  authorized  the  statement 
that  no  such  plan  was  under  consideration. 

The  present  provision  for  drafting  men  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  thirty-one  satisfies  military  requirements 
and  there  is  no  need  whatever,  it  is  explained,  to  look  beyond 
those  age  limits  now  or  in  the  near  future.  Mr.  Baker  would 
be  opposed  to  any  proposition  to  extend  the  age  limit  at  present 
for  the  reason  that  he  regards  this  as  entirely  unnecessary. 

To  leap  ahead,  of  course  Baker  was  wrong.  By  Sep- 
tember we  had  to  go  to  the  extension  and  register  all  up 
to  forty-five  and  down  to  eighteen. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  running  from  June  10th  to  June  18th  that 
year,  Secretary  Baker  renewed  his  statements  that  we 
did  not  have  to  extend  the  draft,  and  specifically  de- 
clared that  we  would  not  have  to  reduce  the  age  limit 
so  as  to  take  in  the  eighteen-year-old  boys,  of  whom 
there  were  only  670,000.  Crowder  thereupon  started 
to  put  into  effect  the  work  or  fight  order,  which  would 
take  exemption  away  from  a  worker  who  refused  to 
work  at  his  trade.  Labor,  through  its  influence  on  the 
Administration,  forced  a  modification  of  this  order  and 
strikes  went  on. 

In  August  Senator  Thomas  tried  to  extend  the  same 
principle  by  writing  it  into  the  new  draft  law.  Gom- 
pers, Morrison,  and  other  labor  leaders  openly  resisted. 
Morrison  pronounced  it  "an  insult  to  labor,"  as  quoted 
in  the  newspapers  of  August  20th.  Gompers  wrote  to 
senators  threatening  that  if  the  Thomas  amendment 
went  through  it  would  "cause  a  reaction."  The  threat 
prevailed.  The  immediate  result  was  that  the  new  law 
had  to  go  into  the  lower  ages  to  get  the  men.  Repre- 
sentative Bianton,  in  a  speech  on  February  4th  this 
year,  expressed  the  idea  thus : 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  War  Department  has  21,- 
000,000  available  grown  men  in  military  age  from  which  to 
select  only  2,300,000  needed  soldiers,  and  by  putting  into  effect 
the  "work  or  fight"  order  it  could  have  gotten  twice  the  number 
needed  without  taking  any  of  the  eighteen  and  nineteen-year-old 
boys,  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  American  Federation  of  Labor 
killed  the  work  or  fight  plan,  would  not  let  it  apply  to  the 
exempted  laborers,  and  thus  forced  670,000  eighteen-year-old 
boys  to  be  drafted  into  the  service.  And  his  men  continued  to 
strike.  t 

Editorial  Notes. 

Vice-President  Marshall's  open  bid  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  recalls  Sam  Blythe's  famous  remark 
that  "There's  a  Tom  Marshall  in  every  county  seat  in 
the  United  States."  . 

The  Junior  League  is  the  name  of  an  organization  of 
young  girls  of  San  Francisco  who  are  seeking  ways 
and  means  of  useful  social  service.  Among  other 
projects  they  have  planned  to  employ  a  trained  nurse 
for  house-to-house  visitation  in  one  of  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  the  city;  and  among  the  devices  for  providing 
funds  in  support  of  this  work  arrangements  were  re- 
cently made  for  an  amateur  "vaudeville  show"  in  one 
of  the  .parlors  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  A  "jazz"  band 
made  up  of  young  men,  friends  of  the  members  of  the 
League,  was  drawn  into  the  project  as  the  piece  de  resist- 
ance of  the  occasion,  they,  of  course,  contributing  their 
services.  In  arranging  the  musical  programme  it  was 
found  necessary  to  supplement  the  amateur  band  by  the 
addition  of  three  professional  performers,  and  to  this 
end  application  was  made  to  the  Symphony  Orchestra, 
the  men  desired  being  willing  enough  to  serve.  At  this 
point  the  Musicians'  Union  stepped  in  with  a  protest — 
or  rather  a  veto — against  cooperation  on  the  part  of  any 
of  its  members  with  a  group  of  non-unionists.  It  was 
further  protested  that  under  union  rules  the  room  in 
which  the  performance  was  to  be  held  stood  "scheduled" 
for  at  least  four  pieces.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  the 
whole  project — one  of  charity,  to  which  every  cent  re- 
ceived was  to  be  devoted — had  been  balked.  But  the  - 
young  ladies  were  not  lightly  to  be  thwarted.  After  a 
good  deal  of  hustling  about  they  found  the  aid  desired 
outside  the  lines  of  union  discipline  and  thus  were 
able  to  put  through  their  plans  independent  of  union 
dictation.     In  a  sense  the  incident  is  trivial,  but  it  is 
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not  without  value,  as  illustrating  the  narrowness,  the 
illiberality,  the  arrogance  of  an  organization  so  selfishly 
inconsiderate  as  to  try  to  impose  its  discipline  upon  a 
group  of  young  girls  earnest  and  active  in  works  ol 
charity.  Incidentally  the  success  of  the  entertainment, 
with  its  handsome  return  in  money  for  a  worthy  cause, 
illustrates  a  spirit  which  declines  to  accept  dictation 
and  defeat. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


the  Supreme  Court  will  validate  the  iniquity,  for  to  do  so 
would  be  to  declare  any  mere  police  regulation,  however  hate- 
ful to  the  majority  of  the  people,  could  by  the  "constitutional- 
amendment  trick"  be  made  a  practically  unchangeable  decree. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Supreme  Court  must  decline  to  thus 
make  both  itself  and  our  laws  things  of  world-wide  contempt 
and  derision.     It  should  be  unthinkable  ! 

Faithfully  yours,  Walter  C.  Childs. 

P.  S. — Herewith  find  enclosed  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me 
ten  copies  of  the  Argonaut  of  January  24th. 


The  Wilson-Lansing  Incident. 

Mr  James  G.Blaine  Reviews  the  Case  in  Its  Constitutional  and  His- 
torical Aspects. 
Rocklin,  Cal.,  February  14,  1920. 
To   the    Editor — Sir:      As   interpreter   of   the    Constitution 
Woodrow    Wilson    may    possibly    take    rank    with    Robert    Y. 
Hayne,    but    never    with    Daniel    Webster.      In    his    letter    of 
February  11th  demanding  the  resignation  of  Robert  Lansing  as 
Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Wilson  emphatically  asserts: 

"I  have  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  no  action  could 
be  taken  without  me  by  the  cabinet  and  therefore  there  could 
have  been  no  advantage  in  waiting  action  with  regard  to 
matters  concerning  which  action  could  not  have  been  taken 
without  me." 

A  strict  adherence  to  this  position  in  the  event  of  continu- 
ous illness  and  seclusion  such  as  has  recently  afflicted  the 
President,  it  is  obvious,  could  but  make  for  a  corresponding 
and  increasing  inefficiency  in  our  government  and  which,  if 
the  illness  carried  far  enough,  must  eventually  paralyze  it. 

Mr.  Wilson  apparently  bases  this  extraordinary  constitu- 
tional claim  on  the  fact  that  "custom  and  precedent  are  of  the 
most  serious  consequence"  fas  he  phrases  it).  Such  a  state- 
ment from  such  a  source  fills  one  almost  with  awe,  so  utterly 
is  it  without  either  application  or  the  saving  grace  of  a  sense 
of  humor,  for  of  all  our  Presidents  no  one  of  them  has  ever 
ridden  so  roughshod  or  impatiently  over  both  custom  and 
precedent   as   has   Woodrow   Wilson. 

It  seems,  too,  as  though  whenever  the  President  gives  out 
his  personal  interpretation  of  a  clause  of  tbe  Constitution  he 
is  like  to  be  wrong.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Presi- 
dent blandly  but  none  the  less  emphatically  directed  the 
Senate  that  it  could  only  amend  the  Versailles  Treaty  by  the 
same  two-thirds  vote  that  the  Constitution  makes  a  sine  qua 
non  to  ratification.  As  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  the 
Senate,  without  its  authority  being  questioned,  has  been  amend- 
ing treaties  by  a  majority  vote,  tbe  Senate  gave  the  same 
welcome  to  this  constitutional  interpretation  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  did  to  those  of  the  partisan  Supreme  Court  presided 
over  by  Roger  B.  Taney — threw  it  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 
As  in  the  case  of  his  two-thirds  constitutional  interpretation, 
so  now  in  this  case  of  his  constitutional  interpretation  that 
"no  action  could  be  taken  without  me"  and  "no  one  but  the 
President  has  the  right  to  summon  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments  into  conference"  precedent  absolutely  denies  the 
claim  of  the  President.  During  the  illness  of  President 
Zachary  Taylor  that  resulted  in  his  death  John  M.  Clayton, 
Secretary  of  State,  called  meetings  of  the  cabinet.  President 
Garfield  was  shot  on  July  2d  and  died  on  September  19.  1881. 
During  these  seventy-nine  tragic  days  the  Secretary  of  State 
repeatedly  summoned  "the  heads  of  executive  departments 
into  conference."  The  last  months  or  six  weeks  of  President 
Garfield's  long-drawn-out  agony  found  him  in  both  a  physical 
and  mental  state  that  made  him  unable  to  attend  to  the  public 
business,  even  to  the  extent  of  signing  the  necessary  state 
papers.  In  this  crisis  and  emergency  my  recollection  is  that 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  then  Vice-President,  was  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  enabled  to  act  as  President,  though  there  is  no 
data  at  hand  that  tells  to  what  extent  or  how  fully  he  was 
authorized  to  exercise  the  presidential  prerogative.  Indeed  it 
may  with  safety  be  said  that  it  has  been  the  universal  practice 
in  our  successive  administrations  for  the  head  of  the  cabinet 
to  call  "the  heads  of  executive  departments  into  conference" 
whenever  either  emergency,  convenience,  or  facilitating  the 
public  business  justified  such  action.  Far  from  establishing  a 
precedent  leading  "in  a  wrong  direction,"  Secretary  Lansing 
but  followed  one  already  firmly  established  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion by  unbroken  custom. 

This  cloud  is  not  only  silver-lined  for  Lansing,  but  with  a 
golden  exterior  as  well,  for  nothing  short  of  so  gross  and  so 
great  an  act  of  personal  injustice  could  have  restored  him  to 
any  standing  before  the  country.  His  supine  attitude  in  the 
face  of  public  rebuff  and  neglect ;  his  apparent  clinging  to 
office  at  the  cost  of  a  complete  sacrifice  of  self-respect  had 
brought  him  to  the  lowest  ebb  in  public  esteem,  which  now 
the  extraordinary  action  of  the  President,  of  which  he  is  the 
sacrificial  victim,  will  go  far  to   offset. 

With  Mr.  Wilson's  meticulously  careful  definition  of  the 
position  that  his  cabinet  officers  must  occupy  as  automatic  and 
spineless  rubber  stamps  whose  whole  duty  is  to  register  the 
presidential  decrees  without  will  or  thought  of  their  own, 
the  President  should  find  it  difficult  to  find  any  man  of  suf- 
ficient mental  calibre  or  any  man  with  a  bowing,  if  formal, 
acquaintance  with  self-respect  willing  to  accept  cabinet  office 
in   this  Administration. 

The  ever-increasing  number  of  Wilsonian  discards,  headed 
by  George  Harvey  and  now  tailed  by  Robert  Lansing,  and 
which  includes'  such  widely  divergent  political  and  social  types 
as  Lindley,  Garrison,  Colonel  ( ?)  House,  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  and  William  G.  McAdoo,  can  but  add  to  the  difficulty 
of  replacement.  Indeed  it  begins  to  look  as  though  when  the 
President  surveys  himself  in  his  mirror  on  the  morning  of 
March  4,  1921,  he  may  not  only  see  himself,  but  his  entire 
cabinet  as  well,  reflected,  for  the  way  the  thing  seems  heading 
it  is  not  without  the  possibilities  that  he  be  left  alone  in  his 
glory  and  his  executive  departments. 

Perhaps  the  late  W.  S.  Gilbert  wrote  in  a  vein  of  inspired 
prophecy  when  he  described  the  sole  survivor  of  the  brig 
Nancy,  who  through  cannibalism  not  only  so  thoroughly  elimi- 
nated and  physically  represented  the  captain  and  entire  crew 
that  he  claimed :  * 

I   am   the  cook  and  the  captain  bold 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 

The  bosun   tight    and    the    midshipmite 

And  the  crew   of  the   captain's  gig. 

James  G.  Blaine. 


"Against  Liberty  and  Common  Sense." 

WALTER  C.  CHILDS 

56  Pine  Street 

New  York 

February  6,  1920. 
Dear  Mr.  Holman  :  Your  editorial  on  Prohibition  in  the 
Argonaut  of  January  24th  is  a  powerful  presentation  of  the 
outrage  against  liberty  and  common  sense  that  has  been  per- 
petrated by  an  "efficient"  lobby  in  combination  with  the  cow- 
ardly misrepresentatives  and  betrayers  of  the  people  who,  it 
is  but  too  evident,  constitute  the  majority  of  the  country's 
legislators. 

For  one,  however,  I  refuse  to  allow  myself  to  believe  that 


A  second  edition  of  the  Argonaut's 
editorial  of  January  24th  on  "Prohibi- 
tion" {in  leaflet  form)  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  this  Saturday  morning  2 1st 
instant.  Names  and  addresses  may  be 
sent  by  letter  or  telephone  —  Kearny 
S8qS  —  to  the  Argonaut  office  to  be  sup- 
plied {postage  paid)  at  10  cents  per 
copy.  Bulk  orders  for  distribution  by 
purchaser,  $$  per  hundred. 


constitutionality    of   prohibitory    laws.      We    do    not   want    an- 
other evasive  decision  that  dodges  the  essential  facts. 

E.  J.  Shriver, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee  the  Vigilance  League. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE. 


"Petty-Peevish  Egoism." 

Oakland,  February  16,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  sincerely  hope  the  people  of  this 
country  will  carefully  consider  the  difference  between  the 
petty-peevish  egoism  of  the  letter  of  dismissal  sent  Mr.  Lansing 
and  the  dignified  reply  of  the  latter.  If  anything  was  needed 
to  satisfy  them  of  the  mental  calibre  of  the  two  men  the  two 
letters   should   satisfy. 

I  have  faith  that  the  great  majority  of  our  people  under- 
stand the  very  difficult  and  unpleasant  situation  which  Mr. 
Lansing  has  handled  and  will  be  pleased  with  the  termination 
of  his  servitude.  « 

All  honor  to  the  man  who  has  had  the  courage  of  an  opinion. 

Frank  C.  Temple. 


England  No  Doubt  Would  Be  Willing-. 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  February  10,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:     I  see  in  your  issue  of  24th  ult.  the 
interesting  statement  that  Lake   Superior  and   Ireland  are  the 
same  in  area.     Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange 
a  transfer  of  these  propcrities?  Your  old  friend, 

Constant  Reader. 


"A  New  High  Standard." 
BONBRIGHT  &  COMPANY 
25  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
Boston      Philadelphia     Chicago 

February  6.  1920. 
Dear  Mr.  Holman  :  Your  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
Prohibition  in  the  Argonaut  of  January  24th  was  masterly. 
It  sets  a  new  high  standard  even  for  Argonaut  editorials.  I 
hope  that  it  may  yet  be  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  widely 
distributed. 

I  am  enclosing  stamps  and  would  like  to  have  five  copies 
of  that  issue  if  they  are  available.  Two  or  three  are  for 
friends  in  England  and  I  feel  sure  will  be  very  helpful  in 
meeting  the  propaganda  that  is  now  being  sent  out  from  this 
country  b}'  the  various  "cranks"  and  so-called  reformers. 

Yours   truly,  S.   W.    Childs. 


"High  Time  to  Call  a  Halt." 

San  Francisco,  February  7,  1920. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Argonaut — Dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  to 
note  that  you  intend  to  have  published  in  pamphlet  form  your 
editorial  of  January  24th  on  Prohibition,  as  I  consider  it  the 
ablest,  most  logical,  and  most  fearless  presentation  of  the  case 
thus  far  submitted.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  an  editorial  so 
truthful,  candid,  and  fearless  in  these  days  of  equivocation  and 
cowardice.  I  bespeak  for  it  a  widespread  sale,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence a  change  of  thought  on  the  part  of  many  thinking 
people.  It  is  high  time  that  some  one  should  call  a  halt  on 
the  march  of  autocracy. 

I  have  mailed  several  copies  to  Eastern  friends.  Kindly 
send  me  five  copies  for  further  distribution,  for  which  I  en- 
close money.  Yours  very  truly,  F.  S.  Burrows. 


The  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
THE    VIGILANCE    LEAGUE. 

New  York,  February  6,   1920. 

Editor  Argonaut:  The  United  States  government  is  trying 
to  prevent  a  full  and  fair  discussion  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  all  the  great  issues  involved  in  the  suits  brought  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  by  having  these 
suits  thrown  out  of  court  on  the  ground  that  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  an  amendment  is  not  justiciable,  and  therefore 
not  subject  to  a  review  by  the  court.  In  his  plea  for  dismissal 
of  the  suit  brought  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  Solicitor-! 
General  King  asserts  that  when  an  amendment  has  been  rati  ' 
fied  by  thirty-six  states  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  The  question  as  to  whether  such  amendment 
annuls  a  provision  of  the  existing  Constitution  with  which  it 
directly  conflicts,  but  which  it  does  not  specifically  repeal,  is, 
he  claims,  one  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  power  to  de- 
cide. 

Should  the  Supreme  Court  sustain  the  government's  conten- 
tion, and  hold  that  the  validity  of  any  amendment  that  has 
been  ratified  by  thirty-six  states  can  not  be  questioned  before 
the  court  there  is  no  barrier  to  the  radical  and  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  Constitution  that  may  be  made  by  less  than  300 
members  of  Congress  and  thirty-six  state  legislatures.  Amend- 
ments abolishing  a  republican  form  of  government,  prohibiting 
the  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  confiscating  all  the 
railways  of  the  country  can  be  submitted  by  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  if  ratified  by  a  bare 
majority  of  a  quorum  of  thirty-six  state  legislatures  their 
action  would  be  final.  The  Supreme  Court  could  not  declare 
them  void,  even  though  they  are  directly  opposed  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  existing  Constitution. 

We  believe  that  a  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  desirous  of  having  this  grave  issue  clearly  settled  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  that  they  will  resent  the  attempt  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  government  to  prevent  a  decision  on  the 
merits  of  the  case "on  the  technical  ground  that  the  court  has 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  For  nearly  forty  years  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  failed  to  give  a  straight-out  opinion  as  to  the 


The  desire  of  Americans  to  hold  themselves  remote 
from  the  affairs  of  the  Old  World  is  comprehensible, 
but  futile.  As  well  might  we  express  unconcern  as  to 
the  status  of  the  bank  that  cashes  our  checks  or  the 
merchant  to  whom  we  sell  our  goods.  Exclusiveness 
exists  no  longer  in  the  world.  No  nation  can  ever  again 
be  sufficient  unto  itself.  The  golden  chain  of  commerce 
binds  us  all  into  a  reluctant  contact. 

The  rate  of  foreign  exchange  is  not  a  tempting  topic. 
At  least  it  does  not  tempt  me,  since  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  never  shall.  Nor,  I  may  say,  have  I  ever 
met  any  one  who  does  know  enough  about  the  matter  to 
make  it  reasonably  clear  to  the  unfinancial  inquirer. 
But  if  we  can  not  understand  the  causes  for  the  de- 
preciation of  the  British  pound,  the  French  franc,  and 
the  German  mark,  at  least  we  can  understand  the  main 
results  of  that  depreciation  and  its  distressing  bearing 
upon  American  trade.  For  example,  let  us  take  the 
case  of  the  British  merchant  who,  before  the  war,  owed 
a  hundred  dollars  to  the  American  manufacturer.  In 
order  to  discharge  the  debt  the  British  merchant  would 
have  sent  his  draft  for  about  twenty  pounds.  But  today 
he  must  send  his  draft  for  at  least  twenty-eight  pounds 
in  order  to  pay  that  same  one-hundred-dollar  debt.  He 
must  add  that  extra  eight  pounds,  as  well  as  a  good 
many  other  extras,  to  the  retail  cost  of  the  goods,  and 
his  customers  will  then  find  that  they  are  too  expensive 
to  buy.  In  that  event  there  is  a  cessation  of  trade.  The 
British  consumer  must  go  without  the  American  com- 
modities that  he  used  to  buy,  and  the  American  manu- 
facturer must  curtail  his  production,  restrict  his  plant, 
and  discharge  his  workmen.  The  situation  is  much 
worse  than  this  with  regard  to  Germany,  while  trade 
with  eastern  Europe  has  been  practically  obliterated. 
Obviously  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  national  isola- 
tion. Europe  in  chaos,  Europe  in  misery,  means  some- 
thing of  the  same  conditions  in  America,  which  then 
becomes  a  shopkeeper  without  customers. 

When  I  say  that  no  one  seems  to  understand  the  pre- 
cise cause  of  the  depreciated  currencies  I  do  riot  mean 
to  say  that  the  main  factor  is  not  clearly  in  view.  The 
debt  of  one  nation  to  another  must  be  paid  either  in 
gold  or  in  goods.  Europe,  after  her  four-year  carnival, 
has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  She  must  buy  on 
credit,  and  interest  must  be  paid  on  the  credit.  The 
interest  may  be  said  roughly  to  constitute  the  deprecia- 
tion in  currency.  One  is  willing  to  lend  money  at  ordi- 
nary interest  rates  to  a  solvent  creditor.  But  suppose 
the  solvency  of  the  creditor  is  under  suspicion  ?  Sup- 
pose he  has  been  extravagant,  unfortunate,  a  sufferer 
from  flood  or  fire?  In  that  case  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest is  demanded  as  compensation  for  the  extra  risk. 
Once  more,  this  shows  itself  internationally  by  a  depre- 
ciated currency.  If  Great  Britain,  for  example,  were 
to  scrape  up  every  ounce  of  gold  that  she  possesses  and 
send  it  all  to  America  we  should  see  an  instant  rise  in 
the  rate  of  exchange.  Her  credit  would  be  momentarily 
restored.  But  it  would  not  last.  Great  Britain  would 
then  have  no  more  gold  to  send,  nor  could  she  pay  in 
goods,  seeing  that  she  has  not  been  making  any  goods 
to  speak  of  for  five  years.  America  during  the  year 
1919  exported  eight  billion  dollars"  worth  of  goods.  She 
imported  less  than  four  billion  dollars'  worth.  That 
means  that  Europe  owes  America  about  four  billion 
dollars.  She  can  not  pay.  She  has  neither  goods  nor 
gold.  The  result  is  a  depreciated  currency.  Europe  can 
not  buy  goods  for  which  she  can  ndt  pay.  America  can 
not  sell  goods  for  which  she  will  not  be  paid. 

America  is  therefore  vitally  concerned  with  the  de- 
preciation of  European  money.  Europe  can  not  go 
shopping  in  America  so  long  as  that  depreciation  con- 
tinues. And  the  loss  of  such  a  customer  means  the 
closing  of  factories,  the  lowering  of  wages,  and  the 
discharge  of  workmen.  And  America  can  not  afford  to 
add  to  the  discontent  already  prevailing.  That  might 
so  easily  lead  to  something  worse  than  a  loss  of  trade. 

There  is  still  another  consideration.  What  must  be 
the  effect  upon  the  world  at  large  if  Europe  should 
finally  be  driven  over  the  precipice  of  despair,  if  her 
people  should  realize  that  for  decades  to  come  they 
must  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  not  so 
much  that  they  themselves  may  live  as  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  pay  their  debts?  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
Europe  is  already  on  the  edge  of  that  precipice,  at  least 
the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe.  If  the  mone- 
tary systems  should  actually  collapse  there  is  no  power 
on  earth  that  could  save  Europe  from  anarchy,  and  we 
must  indeed  be  shortsighted  if  we  fail  to  foresee  the 
spread  of  those  fearful  flames.  We  have  too  much  dry 
timber  of  our  own  lying  around  to  view  such  a  prospect 
with  equanimity.  Mr.  Maynard  Keynes  in  his  forth- 
coming book  on  "The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 
Peace,"  about  to  be  published  by  Harcourt.  B 
Howe,  says:  "An  inefficient,  unemployed,  disor; 
Europe  faces  us,  torn  by  internal  strife  and  inter 
hate,  fighting,  starving,  pillaging,  and  lying.  W 
rant  is  there  for  a  picture  of  less  sombre  colors  1 
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ii  no  matter  for  charity  nor  philanthropy.  For  America 
•t  is  a  case  of  stern  self-preservation.  Is  she  to  lose  her 
European  markets?  Is  she  to  induce  or  to  tolerate  a 
chaotic  Europe,  which  means  a  Bolshevist  Europe,  and 
therefore  also  a  Bolshevist  America?  These  things  will 
happen  if  the  financial  systems  of  Europe  should  col- 
lapse. To  some  extent  they  are  already  happening  be- 
cause of  the  financial  depreciations.  America  can  not 
seclude  herself  behind  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  All 
talk  to  such  an  effect  is  mere  chatter.  Unless  some- 
thing can  be  done  in  support  of  the  currencies  we  may 
have  reason  to  look  back  upon  the  war  as  upon  a  sum- 
mer holiday  in  comparison  with  the  greater  calamities 
that  may  then  await  us. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  review  of  Mr.  Keynes' 
book.  It  will  not  be  a  welcome  book — not,  at  least,  to 
the  man  in  the  street,  who  will  be  asked  to  give  a  com- 
prehensiveness to  his  political  vision  of  which  he  is 
hardlv  capable.  Do  not  look  upon  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  with  German)',  says  Mr.  Keynes,  as  being  very 
much  more  than  a  formality.  Do  not  suppose  that  the 
ratification  in  itself  can  have  any  very  marked  healing 
effect.  Do  not  look  upon  the  unratified  treaty  as  the 
barrier  holding  back  the  world  from  peace  and  plenty. 
It  is  none  of  these  things.  The  actual  dangers  will  re- 
main after  ratification  pretty  much  the  same  as  before, 
perhaps  even  worse.  For  example,  what  will  be  the 
state  of  mind  of  France  and  Great  Britain  if  they  should 
find  that  Germany  is  physically  unable  to  pay  the  in- 
demnities while  they  on  their  part  must  promptly  meet 
all  their  financial  obligations  to  America.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  Germany  will  be  able  to  make  the 
pavments  set  forth  in  the  treaty.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
she  will  do  her  utmost  to  evade  those  payments.  But 
there  can  be  no  evasion  of  the  payments  that  must  be 
made  bv  England  and  France  to  America.  There  can 
be  no  attempt  at  evasion.  Moreover,  England  and 
France  have  lent  large  sums  of  money  to  Belgium, 
Serbia,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  the  other  small  Allied  nations. 
Will  they  be  able  to  pay  those  debts?  It  is  extremely 
doubtful.  But,  as  before,  England  and  France  must 
pay  their  debts  to  America.  These  two  countries  must 
pay  everything  that  they  owe.  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  there  will  be  any  considerable  payments  of  the 
sums  owing  to  them. 

Mr.  Keynes  give  us  a  table  showing  what  these  debts 
amount  to.  He  tells  us  that  the  figures  are  not  com- 
pleted accurate  in  detail,  but  they  are  sufficiently  cor- 
rect for  the  present  purpose.  First  of  all  we  have  the 
following  loans  by  the  United  States : 

United  Kingdom   $4,210,000,000 

France 2,750.000,000 

Italy     1,625,000.000 

Russia 190.000.000 

Belgium  400,000.000 

Serbia  and   Tugo-Slavia 100.000,000 

Other  allies 175,000.000 

Total $9,450,000,000 

Next  we  have  a  table  of  the  loans  by  Great  Britain. 
France  lent  a  very  much  smaller  sum  and  for  the  sake 
of  simplification  her  loans  may  be  omitted: 

France $2,540,000,000 

Italv 2,335.000,000 

Russia 2.840,000.000 

Belgium 490,000,000 

Serbia  and  Jugo-Slavia 100,000,000 

Other  allies -395,000,000 

Total $8,700,000,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain  advanced  nearly 
as  much  money  as  did  America,  and  with  a  very  much 
less  chance  of  repayment.  Moreover.  Mr.  Keynes 
points  out  that  "the  sum  which  the  British  treasury 
borrowed  from  the  American  treasury,  after  the  latter 
came  into  the  war,  were  approximately  offset  by  the 
sums  which  England  lent  to  her  other  allies  during  the 
same  period  (i.  e.,  excluding  sums  lent  before  the 
United  States  came  into  the  war)  ;  so  that  almost  the 
whole  of  England's  indebtedness  to  the  United  States 
was  incurred,  not  on  her  own  account,  but  to  enable  her 
to  assist  the  rest  of  her  allies  who  were  for  various 
reasons  not  in  a  position  to  draw  their  assistance  from 
the  United  States  direct."  Elsewhere  Mr.  Keynes  says 
that  failing  some  suitable  settlement  "the  war  will  have 
ended  with  a  network  of  heavy  tribute  payable  from  one 
ally  to  another.  The  total  amount  of  this  tribute  is 
even  likely  to  exceed  the  amount  obtainable  from  the 
enemy ;  and  the  war  will  have  ended  with  the  intolerable 
result  of  the  Allies  paying  indemnities  to  one  another 
instead  of  receiving  them  from  the  enemy." 

The  settlement  proposed  by  Mr.  Keynes  has  at  least 
the  virtue  of  simplicity.  He  suggests  a  wiping  clean 
of  the  whole  slate.  This  would  mean  a  loss  to  America 
of  about  $10,000,000,000  and  a  loss  to  Great  Britain  of 
about  $4,500,000,000.  France  would  gain  $3,500,000,- 
000  and  Italy  about  $4,000,000,000.  This  is  on  the  as- 
sumption that  all  the  loans  are  good,  which  is  certainly 
not  the  case.  No  loan  to  Russia  can  be  considered  as 
good.  Serbia  and  Jugo-Slavia  can  hardly  even  consider 
the  payment  of  their  debts  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Keynes  has  not  much  hope  that  his  proposal  will 
imn  ediately  be  adopted.  Indeed  he  seems  to  say  that 
there  is  no  particular  hurry.  None  the  less  he  thinks 
there  may  be  sinister  results  upon  international  good- 
w'  1  if  England  and  France  should  find  that  they  are 
u.able  to  collect  the  debts  due  to  them  from  their 
smrller  allies,  unable  to  collect  the  indemnities  due  to 
.  from  Germany,  but  at  the  same  time  forced  to 
repay  with  interest  the  sums  that  they  borrowed  from 


America.  He  says  such  a  situation  will  produce  a 
"maddened  and  exasperated  heart."  But  he  would  have 
his  suggestion  soak  into  the  public  mind.  We  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  happen.  It  is  events,  and  not 
men,  that  stand  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  Europe.  The 
various  ships  of  state  in  the  Old  World  are  not  under 
control.  They  are  carried  upon  hidden  currents  and  we 
do  not  know  the  direction  in  which  they  will  move. 
"In  one  way  only  can  we  influence  these  hidden  cur- 
rents— by  setting  in  motion  those  forces  of  instruction 
and  imagination  which  change  opinion.  The  assertion 
of  truth,  the  unveiling  of  illusion,  the  dissipation  of 
hate,  the  enlargement  and  instruction  of  men's  hearts 
and  minds,  must  be  the  means." 

Mr.  Keynes  has  another  suggestion  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Europe.  In  fact  he  has  many,  but  this  one  is 
advanced  with  reluctance  and  even  with  apology.  •  It  is 
a  proposal  for  an  international  loan.  He  knows  well 
the  objections  that  will  be  raised  in  America,  and  he 
sympathizes  with  them.  Why  should  there  be  further 
loans  to  countries  that  would  be  likely  to  misuse  them? 
Would  not  Italy  and  Yugo-Slavia  use  the  money  to 
make  war  upon  one  another?  Would  not  Poland  arm 
herself  afresh  to  make  war  upon  her  neighbors  east  and 

est?  Would  not  Roumania  divide  her  share  of  such 
a  loan  among  her  governing  classes  ?  Where  is  there  a 
sign  of  a  change  of  heart?  It  would  be  useless,  worse 
than  useless,  to  lend  large  sums  of  money  for  the  re- 
habilitation of' Europe  if  that  money  was  at  once  to  be 
spent  in  preparation  for  a  fresh  era  of  destructiveness. 
But  although  no  change  of  the  European  heart  is  yet 
visible,  such  a  change  may  become  visible  at  any  time. 
Europe  is  now  too  stunned  to  think.  As  though  walking 
in  her  sleep  she  stumbles  automatically,  mechanically, 
along  the  old  paths.  The  awakening,  the  realization, 
may  come  at  any  time. 

But  as  things  are  now,  Mr.  Keynes  says  he  would 
not  lend  a  penny  to  the  governments  of  Europe.  "  1  hey 
are  not  to  be  "trusted  with  resources  which  they  would 
devote'  to  the  furtherance  of  policies  in  repugnance 
to  which,  in  spite  of  the  President's  failure  to  assert 
either  the  might  or  the  ideals  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
parties  are  probably  united.  But  if.  as  we  must  pray 
they  will,  the  souls  of  the  European  peoples  turn  away 
this  winter  from  the  false  ideals  which  have  survived 
the  war  which  created  them,  and  substitute  in  their 
hearts  for  the  hatred  and  the  nationalism,  which  now 
possess  them,  thoughts  and  hopes  of  the  happiness  and 
solidarity-  of  the  European  family — then  natural  piety 
and  filial  love  should  impel  the  American  people  to  put 
on  one  side  all  the  smaller  objections  of  private  ad- 
vantage and  to  complete  the  work  that  they  began  in 
saving  Europe  from  the  tyranny  of  organized  force  by 
saving  her  from  herself." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Keynes  makes  a  mistake  in  appealing 
to  "natural  piety  and  filial  love."  The  less  said  about 
these  things  the  better.  There  is  less  of  them  now  than 
during  the  war.  The  adjustment  of  European  finance 
is  a  matter  of  business,  a  matter  of  self-preservation. 
So  is  the  relief  of  the  starving  millions  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Glass  may  be  eminently  right  when 
they  say  that  the  remedy  for  starvation  is  work.  Of 
course  it  is.  But  one  must  eat  in  order  to  work,  and 
starving  men  are  not  likely  to  be  greatly  interested  in 
the  ideals  of  social  order.  Starving  men  become  Bol- 
shevists, and  Bolshevism  needs  no  ships  to  carry  it 
across  the  ocean.  The  problem  is  a  frightful  one  in  the 
exact  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  one  that  calls  for  un- 
ceasing thought.  Certainly  it  is  not  one  that  can  be 
solved  by  thankfulness  that  we  live  in  God's  country 
and  that  we  can  thus  listen  with  no  more  than  a  vague 
and  passive  pity  to  the  infernal  sounds  of  an  explosive 
misery  that  reach  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Francisco,  Febraury  18,  1920. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Dr.  Johnson's  prejudices  against  novelty  never 
quenched  his  intellectual  curiosity  in  regard  to  me- 
chanical inventions,  which  in  his  later  life  were  giving 
the  country-  a  new  distinction.  In  his  romance  of  "Ras- 
selas"  he  shrewdly  argued  out  the  possibilities  of  me- 
chanical flying:  "He  that  can  swim  need  not  despair 
to  fly."  He  foretold  the  day  when  "the  pendent  spec- 
tator would  survey  with  equal  security  the  marts  of 
trade  and  the  fields  of  battle" :  but  he  deemed  it  needful 
(says  Sir  Sidney  Lee  in  the  London  Times)  to  restrict 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  art  of  flying  to 
peoples  of  virtuous  instincts,  wTho  should  apply  it  solely 
to  purposes  of  peace.  With  horror  Johnson  imagined 
"a  flight  of  northern  savages,"  who  should  "hover  in 
the  wind  and  light  with  irresistible  violence  upon  the 
capital  of  a  fruitful  region."  On  the  first  experiments 
in  ballooning,  which  were  made  in  Johnson's  latest  year, 
Johnson  remarked  that  balloons  would  serve  no  use 
until  we  could  guide  them. 


At  the  aniversary  of  the  battle  of  Yorktown  William 
M.  Evans  remembered  that  there  were  English  guests 
present,  and  after  paying  tribute  to  the  French,  he 
turned  to  the  former,  jocosely  asking:  "What  would 
that  occasion  have  amounted  to.  either  in  the  fact  or 
the  celebration  of  it,  if  the  English  had  not  been  there." 
He  then  went  on  to  express  the  American  admiration 
for  Queen  Victoria  and  to  declare  that  "the  relations 
of  blood  and  history  made  England  and  us  one,  as  we 
always  shall  be." 


Major  Richard  Lloyd  George  bears  virtually  no 
points  of  resemblance  to  his  distinguished  father  save 
a  general  similarity  of  features.  He  is  extremely  tall 
and  lanky,  where  his  father  is  short  and  squat.  He  has 
fair  hair,  a  small  mustache,  but  the  Lloyd  George  chin, 
nose,  and  twinkle.  He  is  frankly  a  business  man  and 
he  is  not  in  the  least  interested  in  politics. 

Carmen  Aguinaldo,  daughter  of  the  famous  Filipino 
leader,  is  a  student  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  Fili- 
pinos declare  Miss  Aguinaldo  has  a  "genuine  Filipino 
temperament" — that  is,  she  does  not  believe  in  the  Occi- 
dental custom  of  "dates"  between  young  men  and 
women.  She  does  not  see  anything  wrong  in  it,  she 
says,  but  it  is  such  a  violent  departure  from  the  custom 
in  the  Philippines  that  she  can  not  adopt  it. 

Billiards,  music,  and  rose-growing  are  favorite  re- 
laxations of  W.  A.  Appleton,  the  British  M.  P.  He 
once  averted  a  strike  by  his  knowledge  of  music.  He 
had  to  negotiate  with  a  big  employer  whom  he  knew  to 
be  a  music  lover.  The  employer  did  not  know  him  at 
all,  and  expected  a  "stage"  labor  leader.  Mr.  Appleton 
walked  in  and  chatted  for  an  hour  about  music.  Then 
in  ten  minutes  fixed  up  the  trouble  which  had  caused  the 
interview. 

The  tribute  paid  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  "The  Outline 
of  History"  to  the  grocer-geologist,  Mr.  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, is  said  to  be  well  deserved.  Mr.  Harrison  keeps 
a  little  shop  at  Ightham,  Kent,  but  is  famed  in  the 
scientific  world  for  his  discoveries.  During  the  last  fifty 
years  he  has  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  exploring  the 
geological  possibilities  of  the  Kentish  Downs.  He  has 
collected  5000  specimens  of  antique  stones  and  flints, 
from  which  he  has  proved  the  existence  of  man  in  some 
form  at  anything  from  200,000  to  900,000  years  ago. 

Without  books,  it  is  said,  Premier  Lloyd  George 
would  be  a  miserable  man.  He  is  an  inveterate  reader. 
No  matter  what  the  crisis — and  his  life  is  full  of  crises 
— he  always  spends  several  hours  every  day  in  reading 
official  papers,  newspapers,  or  books.  Unlike  Mr.  Bal- 
four, who  once  confessed  that  he  did  not  read  news- 
papers, the  premier  has  a  passion  for  them.  He  is 
always  anxious  to  buy  papers.  If  he  sees  a  contents  bill 
in  the  street  he  must  buy  a  paper.  Indeed,  he  is  as 
avaricious  for  news  as  some  men  are  for  racing  results. 

In  his  recent  autobiography  Admiral  Lord  Fisher  of 
England  says :  "There  were  many  brutalities  when  I 
first  entered  the  navy — now  mercifully  no  more.  For 
instance,  the  day  I  joined  as  a  little  boy  I  saw  eight  men 
flogged — and  I  fainted  at  the  sight.  I  entered  the  navy 
penniless,  friendless,  and  forlorn.  While  my  messmates 
were  having  jam  I  had  to  go  without  While  their  stom- 
achs were  full,  mine  was  often  empty.  I  have  always 
had  to  fight  like  hell,  and  fighting  like  hell  has  made  me 
what  I  am.    Hunger  and  thirst  are  the  way  to  Heaven." 

F.  H.  Royce,  the  designer  of  the  Rolls-Royce  car  and 
the  aero  engines  which  have  made  flights  from  Europe 
to  Australia  and  America  possible,  began  life  as  an 
apprentice  in  a  railway  workshop,  ultimately  obtained 
employment  as  a  fitter  with  a  Leeds  engineering  firm, 
and  acquired  that  practical  knowledge  which  enabled 
him  to  seize  the  opportunity  when  the  boom  in  motor 
engineering  came.  Today  he  works  as  hard  as  he  did 
in  his  early  factory  days.  Each  day  finds  him  busy  in 
his  office  evolving  new  plans  for  his  works  and  engines. 

The  persistency  of  Winston  Churchill,  the  British 
statesman,  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  story  told  by  Sir 
Robert  Baden-Powell.  After  a  certain  polo  match  in 
which  Sir  Robert  played  they  toasted  everybody — the 
winners,  the  losers,  the  best  player,  and  every  one  else. 
"Then  a  man  got  up,"  says  Sir  Robert,  "and,  despite  our 
protests,  delivered  an  eloquent  oration  on  the  subject 
of  polo.  We  cheered  him  to  the  echo,  and  then,  turning 
a  sofa  upside-down,  we  put  him  under  it,  and  seated 
two  hefty  fellows  on  top  of  it  lest  he  should  speak 
again.  But  he  got  out  and  continued  his  speech.  That 
man  was  Winston  Churchill." 

The  present  Lady  Londonderry  of  England,  who  is 
a  daughter  of  Lord  Chaplin  and  who  was  married  just 
twenty  years  ago,  was  known,  until  her  husband  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  honors  in  1915,  as  Viscountess 
Castlereagh,  and  is  said  to  have  shown  that  she  is  in 
every  sense  qualified  by  her  tact,  her  remarkable  mem- 
ory of  faces  and  names  and  by  her  kindly  cordiality  and 
readiness  of  repartee  to  continue  the  traditions  of  her 
mother-in-law,  the  late  Theresa,  Marchioness  of  Lon- 
donderry, during  whose  prolonged  social  reign  London- 
derry House  was  always  regarded  as  the  social  head- 
quarters of  the  Conservative  camp. 

The  Earl  of  Iveagh,  who  recently  entered  the  British 
House  of  Lords  by  virtue  of  his  title,  is  of  the  famous 
Guinness  family,  the  makers  of  Guinness'  stout.  He 
has  the  pallid  complexion  of  most  of  his  people,  and  is 
in  poor  health.  He  has  two  sons  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— Rupert  and  Walter.  They  both  did  well  in  the 
war — the  one  in  the  navy  and  the  other  in  the  army. 
They  are  in  great  contrast  with  each  other.  Rupert, 
the  elder  brother,  is  stout,  ruddy-faced,  fair-haired, 
jolly,  easy-going.  The  other  is  thin,  with  the  Guinness 
pallor  and  the  Guinness  eagerness.  They  are  so  dif- 
ferent that  the  wits  of  the  House  have  borrowed  from 
their  business  the  epithet  for  them  of  stout  and  pale  ale. 


February  21,  1920. 
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Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  Tells  the  Story  of  His  Latest  Trip  to 
the  Antarctic. 


Lieutenant  Shackleton  in  the  published  story  of  his 
great  adventure  says  that  after  the  conquest  of  the 
South  Pole  by  Amundsen,  who,  by  a  narrow  margin  of 
days  only,  "was  in  advance  of  the  British  expedition 
under  Scott,  there  remained  but  one  great  main  object 
of  Antarctic  journeyings — the  crossing  of  the  South 
Polar  continent  from  sea  to  sea. 

When  Lieutenant  Shackleton  returned  from  the  Nim- 
rod  Expedition,  on  which  he  was  beaten  by  stress  of 
circumstances  within  ninety-seven  miles  of  his  goal,  his 
mind  turned  to  the  crossing  of  the  continent,  as  he  was 
morally  certain  that  either  Amundsen  or  Scott  would 
reach  the  pole,  and  he  began  at  once  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  last  great  journey.  He  failed  in  his  object, 
but  he  says  rightly  that  though  failure  in  the  actual 
accomplishment  must  be  recorded,  there  were  high  ad- 
ventures, strenuous  days,  lonely  nights,  unique  experi- 
ences, and  unflinching  determination  that  will  still  be 
of  interest  to  readers,  who  will  gladly  turn  their  minds 
from  the  red  horror  of  war  and  the  strain  of  the  last 
five  years.  It  is  indeed  a  story  unique  in  the  history 
of  Antarctic  exploration. 

We  may  pass  over  the  account  of  preparations  and 
the  start,  and  in  so  doing  follow  the  example  of  the 
author  himself.  One  year  after  the  Endurance  had  left 
the  London  docks  she  found  herself  on  the  point  of 
liberation  from  the  ice  that  had  bound  her  fast  through 
the  long  Arctic  winter.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  and 
every  precaution  had  to  be  taken  in  case  the  ship  should 
be  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  the  moving  ice: 

After  the  ship  had  come  to  a  standstill  in  her  new  position 
very  heavy  pressure  was  set  up.  Some  of  the  trenails  were 
started  and  beams  buckled  slightly  under  the  terrific  stresses. 
But  the  Endurance  had  been  built  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
the  ice,  and  she  lifted  bravely  as  the  floes  drove  beneath  her. 
The  effects  of  the  pressure  around  us  were  awe-inspiring. 
Mighty  blocks  of  ice,  gripped  between  meeting  floes,  rose 
slowly  till  they  jumped  like  cherry-stones  squeezed  between 
thumb  and  finger.  The  pressure  of  millions  of  tons  of  moving 
ice  was  crushing  and  smashing  inexorably.  If  the  ship  was 
once  gripped  firmly  her  fate  would  be  sealed. 

The  break-up  of  the  floe  came  on  August  1st,  and  by 
the  end  of  September  the  little  ship  was  meeting  some 
of  the  worst  ordeals  that  were  to  befall  her  and  that 
were  presently  to  end  her  career.  Food  was  running 
short,  but  seals  and  penguins  began  to  put  in  a  timely 
appearance : 

During  the  concluding  days  of  September  the  roar  of  the 
pressure  grew  louder,  and  I  could  see  that  the  area  of  dis- 
turbance was  rapidly  approaching  the  ship.  Stupendous  forces 
were  at  work  and  the  fields  of  firm  ice  around  the  Endurance 
were  being  diminished  steadily.  September  30  was  a  bad  day. 
It  began  well,  for  we  got  two  penguins  and  five  seals  during 
the  morning.  Three  other  seals  were  seen.  But  at  3  p.  m. 
cracks  that  had  opened  during  the  night  alongside  the  ship 
commenced  to  work  in  a  lateral  direction.  The  ship  sustained 
terrific  pressure  on  the  port  side  forward,  the  heaviest  shocks 
being  under  the  fore-rigging.  It  was  the  worst  squeeze  we 
had  experienced.  The  decks  shuddered  and  jumped,  beams 
arched,  and  stanchions  buckled  and  shook.  I  ordered  all  hands 
to  stand  by  in  readiness  for  whatever  emergency  might  arise. 
Even  the  dogs  seemed  to  feel  the  tense  anxiety  of  the  mo- 
ment. But  the  ship  resisted  valiantly,  and  just  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  limit  of  her  strength  was  being  reached  the 
huge  floe  that  was  pressing  down  upon  us  cracked  across  and 
so  gave  relief. 

By  October  25th  the  situation  had  become  so  threat- 
ening that  preparations  were  hurriedly  made  to  abandon 
the  ship.  The  roar  of  the  ice  pressure  could  be  heard 
all  around.  New  ice  ridges  were  rising  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  lines  of  major  disturbance  were  drawing 
nearer  to  the  ship.  The  creakings  and  groanings  of  her 
timbers,  the  pistol-like  cracks  that  told  of  the  starting 
of  a  trenail  or  plank,  were  all  eloquent  of  the  ship's 
distress: 

The  day  passed  slowly.  At  7  p.  m.  heavy  pressure  de- 
veloped, with  twisting  strains  that  racked  the  ship  fore  and 
aft.  The  butts  of  planking  were  opened  four  and  five  inches 
on  the  starboard  side,  and  at  the  same  time  we  could  see 
from  the  bridge  that  the  ship  was  bending  like  a  bow  under 
titanic  pressure.  Almost  like  a  living  creature,  she  resisted 
the  forces  that  would  crush  her;  but  it  was  a  one-sided  battle. 
Millions  of  tons  of  ice  pressed  inexorably  upon  the  little  ship 
that  had  dared  the  challenge  of  the  Antartic.  The  Endurance 
was  now  leaking  badly,  and  at  9  p.  m.  I  gave  the  order  to  lower 
boats,  gear,  provisions,  and  sledges  to  the  floe,  and  move  them 
to  the  flat  ice  a  little  way  from  the  ship.  The  working  of  the 
ice  closed  the  leaks  slightly  at  midnight,  but  all  hands  were 
pumping  all  night.  A  strange  occurrence  was  the  sudden 
appearance  of  eight  emperor  penguins  from  a  crack  100  yards 
away  at  the  moment  when  the  pressure  upon  the  ship  was  at 
its  climax.  They  walked  a  little  way  towards  us,  halted,  and 
after  a  few  ordinary  calls  proceeded  to  utter  weird  cries  that 
sounded  like  a  dirge  for  the  ship.  None  of  us  had  ever  before 
heard  the  emperors  utter  any  other  than  the  most  simple  calls 
or  cries,  and  the  effect  of  this  concerted  effort  was  almost 
startling. 

The,  abandonment  of  the  Endurance  necessarily  fol- 
lowed and  the  most  careful  selection  of  essentials  had 
to  be  made  for  the  long  sledge  journey  across  the 
ice,  where  economy  of  weight  was  paramount : 

The  dog  teams  went  off  to  the  wreck  early  each  morning 
under  Wild,  and  the  men  made  every  effort  to  rescue  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  ship.  This  was  an  extremely  difficult 
task  as  the  whole  of  the  deck  forward  was  under  a  foot  of 
water  on  the  port  side,  and  nearly  three  feet  on  the  starboard 
side.  However,  they  managed  to  collect  large  quantities  of 
wood  and  ropes  and  some  few  cases  of  provisions.  Although 
the  galley  was  under  water,  Bakewell  managed  to  secure  three 
or  four  saucepans,  which  later  proved  invaluable  acquisitions. 
Quite  a  number  of  boxes  of  flour,  etc.,  had  been  stowed  in  a 
cabin  in  the  hold,  and  these  we  had  been  unable  to  get  out 
before    we   left   the    ship.      Having,    therefore,    determined    as 


nearly  as  possible  that  portion  of  the  deck  immediately  above 
these  cases,  we  proceeded  ta  cut  a  hole  with  large  ice-chisels 
through  the  3-in.  planking  of  which  it  was  formed.  As  the 
ship  at  this  spot  was  under  5  ft.  of  water  and  ice,  it  was  not 
an  easy  job.  However,  we  succeeded  in  making  the  hole  suf- 
ficiently large  to  allow  of  some  few  cases  to  come  floating  up. 
These  were  greeted  with  great  satisfaction,  and  later  on,  as 
we  warmed  to  our  work,  other  cases,  whose  upward  progress 
was  assisted  with  a  boathook,  were  greeted  with  either  cheers 
or  groans  according  to  whether  they  contained  farinaceous 
food  or  merely  luxuries  such  as  jellies.  For  each  man  by  now 
had  a  good  idea  of  the  calorific  value  and  nutritive  and  sus- 
taining qualities  of  the  various  foods.  It  hod  a  personal  in- 
terest for  us  all.  In  this  way  we  added  to  our  scanty  stock 
between  two  and  three  tons  of  provisions,  about  half  of  which 
was  farinaceous  food,  such  as  flour  and  peas,  of  which  we 
were  so  short.  This  sounds  a  great  deal,  but  at  one  pound  pei 
day  it  would  last  twenty-eight  men  for  three  months.  Pre- 
vious to  this  I  had  reduced  the  food  allowance  to  nine  and  a 
half  ounces  per  man  per  day.  Now,  however,  it  could  be  in- 
creased, and  "this  afternoon,  for  the  first  time  for  ten  days, 
we  knew  what  it  was  to  be  really  satisfied.'' 

On  December  29th  it  was  found  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed farther  by  sledge.  It  was  necessary  to  choose  a 
strong  floe  and  to  make  camp,  for  although  there  was 
not  enough  ice  for  the  sledges,  neither  was  there  enough 
water  for  the  boats.  The  party  had  food  for  only  forty- 
two  days,  but  there  was  no  alternative.  They  must  wait 
with  what  patience  they  could  for  the  chance  to  escape. 
But  the  coming  of  the  water  brought  its  own  dangers 
with  it.  The  ice  slowly  turned  to  mud,  inhospitable 
alike  to  men  and  to  boats.  None  the  less  the  com- 
mander ordered  the  tents  to  be  struck  and  everything 
made  ready  for  an  immediate  launch : 

Soon  after  breakfast  the  ice  closed  again.  We  were  stand- 
ing by,  with  our  preparations  as  complete  as  they  could  be 
made,  when  at  11  a.  m.  our  floe  suddenly  split  right  across 
under  the  boats.  We  rushed  our  gear  on  to  the  larger  of  the 
two  pieces  and  watched  with  strained  attention  for  the  next 
development.  The  crack  had  cut  through  the  site  of  my  tent. 
I  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  new  fracture,  and,  looking  across 
the  widening  channel  of  water,  could  see  the  spot  where  for 
many  months  my  head  and  shoulders  had  rested  when  I  was 
in  my  sleeping-bag.  The  depression  formed  by  my  body  and 
legs  was  on  our  side  of  the  crack.  The  ice  had  sunk  under 
my  weight  during  the  months  of  waiting  in  the  tent,  and  I 
had  many  times  put  snow  under  the  bag  to  fill  the  hollow. 
The  lines  of  stratification  showed  clearly  the  different  layers 
of  snow.  How  fragile  and  precarious  had  been  our  resting- 
place  !  Yet  usage  had  dulled  our  sense  of  danger.  The  floe 
had  become  our  home,  and  during  the  early  months  of  the  drift 
we  had  almost  ceased  to  realize  that  it  was  but  a  sheet  of  ice 
floating  on  unfathomed  seas.  Now  our  home  was  being  shat- 
tered under  our  feet,  and  we  had  a  sense  of  loss  and  incom- 
pleteness hard  to  describe. 

Elephant  Island  offered  small  hope  of  relief,  in  spite 
of  the  desperate  efforts  that  were  necessary  to  reach  it. 
It  was  evident  that  a  boat  journey  must  be  made  in 
search  of  aid,  a  journey  full  of  desperate  dangers,  but 
to  which  there  was  no  alternative.  South  Georgia  was 
the  only  possible  objective,  and  this  meant  a  trip  across 
800  miles  of  stormy  sub-Antarctic  Ocean.  Every  prepa- 
ration was  made,  the  stores  apportioned,  the  crew  of  the 
little  craft  selected: 

By  midday  the  James  Caird  was  ready  for  the  voyage.  Vin- 
cent and  the  carpenter  had  secured  some  dry  clothes  by  ex- 
change with  members  of  the  shore  party  (I  heard  afterwards 
that  it  was  a  full  fortnight  before  the  soaked  garments  were 
finally  dried),  and  the  boat's  crew  was  standing  by  waiting  for 
the  order  to  cast  off.  A  moderate  westerly  breeze  was  blow- 
ing. I  went  ashore  in  the  Stancomb  Wills  and  had  a  last  word 
with  Wild,  who  was  remaining  in  full  command,  with  direc- 
tions as  to  his  course  of  action  in  the  event  of  our  failure 
to  bring  relief,  but  I  practically  left  the  whole  situation  and 
scope  of  action  and  decision  to  his  own  judgment,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  would  act  wisely.  I  told  him  that  I 
trusted  the  party  to  him  and  said  good-by  to  the  men.  Then 
we  pushed  off  for  the  last  time,  and  within  a  few  minutes  I 
was  aboard  the  James  Caird.  The  crew  of  the  Stancomb  Wills 
shook  hands  with  us  as  the  boats  bumped  together  and  offered 
us  the  last  good  wishes.  Then,  setting  our  jib,  we  cut  the 
painter  and  moved  away  to  the  northeast.  The  men  who  were 
staying  behind  made  a  pathetic  little  group  on  the  beach,  with 
the  grim  heights  of  the  island  behind  them  and  the  sea  seeth- 
ing at  their  feet,  but  they  waved  to  us  and  gave  three  hearty 
cheers.  There  was  hope  in  their  hearts  and  they  trusted  us 
to  bring  the  help  that  they  needed. 

On  May  6th  the  little  craft  was  found  to  be  not  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  northwest  corner  of 
South  Georgia.  Already  there  was  a  severe  shortage 
of  fresh  water,  and  the  men  had  suffered  severely. 
Even  when  land  was  in  sight  it  seemed  impossible  to  find 
a  landing  place,  a  maddening  experience  for  men  so 
cruelly  tortured  by  thirst.  At  last  a  jagged  reef  was 
sighted  containing  comparatively  smooth  water  and  a 
convenient  gap  seemed  to  promise  an  entrance : 

We  could  see  the  way  through  the  reef,  but  we  could  not 
approach  it  directly.  That  afternoon  we  bore  up,  tacking  five 
times  in  the  strong  wind.  The  last  tack  enabled  us  to  get 
through,  and  at  last  we  were  in  the  wide  mouth  of  the  bay. 
Duck  was  approaching.  A  small  cove,  with  a  boulder-strewn 
beach  guarded  by  a  reef,  made  a  break  in  the  cliffs  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bay,  and  we  turned  in  that  direction,  I 
stood  in  the  bows  directing  the  steering  as  we  ran  through 
the  kelp  and  made  the  passage  of  the  reef.  The  entrance  was 
so  narrow  that  we  had  to  take  in  the  oars,  and  the  swell  was 
piling  itself  right  over  the  reef  into  the  cove;  but  in  a  minute 
or  two  we  were  inside,  and  in  the  gathering  darkness  the 
James  Caird  ran  in  on  a  swell  and  touched  the  beach.  I 
sprang  ashore  with  the  short  painter  and  held  on  when  the 
boat  went  out  with  the  backward  surge.  When  the  James 
Caird  came  in  again  three  of  the  men  got  ashore,  and  they 
held  the  painter  while  I  climbed  some  rocks  with  another  line. 
A  slip  on  the  wet  rocks  twenty  feet  up  nearly  closed  my  part 
of  the  story  just  at  the  moment  when  we  were  achieving  safety. 
A  jagged  piece  of  rock  held  me  and  at  the  same  time  bruised 
me  sorely.  However,  I  made  fast  the  line,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  all  safe  on  the  beach,  with  the  boat  floating 
in  the  surging  water  just  off  the  shore.  We  heard  a  gurgling 
sound  that  was  sweet  music  in  our  ears,  and,  peering  around, 
found  a  stream  of  fresh  water  almost  at  our  feet.  A  moment 
later  we  were  down  on  our  knees  drinking  the  pure  ice-cold 
water  in  long  draughts  that  put  new  life  into  us.  It  was  a 
splendid  moment. 

A   landing  was   made,   and   then   came   the   toilsome 


journey  overland  in  search  of  the  whaling  station.  The 
beards  of  the  men  were  long  and  their  hair  was  matted. 
They  were  unwashed  and  their  clothing  was  tattered 
and  stained.  Three  more  unpleasant-looking  ruffians, 
says  the  author,  could  hardly  have  been  imagined.  Two 
small  boys  came  in  sight  and  the  author  asked  them  to 
direct  him  to  the  manager.  Naturally  enough  they  ran 
away  in  terror: 

Then  we  came  to  the  wharf,  where  the  man  in  charge 
stuck  to  his  station.  I  asked  him  if  Mr.  Sorlle  (the  manager; 
was  in  the  house. 

"Yes."  he  said  as  he  stared  at  us. 

"We  would  like  to  see  him,"  said  I. 

"Who  are  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"We  have  lost  our  ship  and  come  over  the  island,"  I  re- 
plied. 

_  "You  have  come  over  the  island?"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  en- 
tire disbelief. 

The  man  went  towards  the  manager's  house  and  we  followed 
him.  I  learned  afterwards  that  he  said  to  Mr.  Sorlle :  "There 
are  three  funny-looking  men  outside,  who  say  they  have  come 
oyer  the  island  and  they  know  you.  I  have  left  them  out- 
side."    A  very  necessary  precaution   from   his  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Sorlle  came  out  to  the  door  and  said,  "Well?" 

"Don't. you  know  me?"  I  said. 

"I  know  your  voice,"  he  replied  doubtfully.  "You're  the 
mate   of  the  Daisy." 

"My  name  is   Shackleton,"  I  said. 

Immediately  he  put  out  his  hand  and  said,  "Come  in.  Conie 
in." 

"Tell  me,  when  was  the  war  over  ?"  I  asked. 

"The  war  is  not  over,"  he  answered.  "Millions  are  being 
killed.     Europe  is  mad.     The  world  is  mad." 

Mr.  Sorlle's  hospitality  had  no  bounds.  He  would  scarcely 
let  us  wait  to  remove  our  freezing  boots  before  he  took  us 
into  his  house  and  gave  us  seats  in  a  warm  and  comfortable 
room.  We  were  in  no  condition  to  sit  in  anybody's  house  until 
we  had  washed  and  got  into  clean  clothes,  but  the  kindness  of 
the  station  manager  was  proof  even  against  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  being  in  a  room  with  us.  He  gave  us  coffee  and 
cakes  in  the  Norwegian  fashion,  and  then  showed  us  upstairs 
to  the  bathroom,  where  we  shed  our  rags  and  scrubbed  our- 
selves  luxuriously. 

Lieutenant  Shackleton  begged  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment to  let  him  have  the  Yelcho  for  an  attempt  to  return 
to  Elephant  Island.  He  had  already  made  three  fruit- 
less efforts  to  do  so.  He  started  on  August  25th,  and  on 
this  occasion  fortune  favored  him: 

We  approached  the  island  in  a  thick  fog.  I  did  not  d~re 
to  wait  for  this  to  clear,  and  at  10  a.  m.  on  August  30  we 
passed  some  stranded  bergs.  Then  we  saw  the  sea  breaking 
on  a  reef,  and  I  knew  that  we  were  just  outside  the  island. 
It  was  an  anxious  moment,  for  we  had  still  to  locate  the  camp 
and  the  pack  could  not  be  trusted  to  allow  time  for  a  pro- 
longed search  in  thick  weather;  but  presently  the  fog  lifted 
and  revealed  the  cliffs  and  glaciers  of  Elephant  Island.  I 
proceeded  to  the  east,  and  at  11:40  a.  m.  Worsley's  keen  eyes 
detected  the  camp,  almost  invisible  under  its  covering  of  snow. 
The  men  ashore  saw  us  at  the  same  time,  and  we  saw  tiny  black- 
figures  hurry  to  the  beach  and  wave  signals  to  us.  We  were 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from  the  camp.  I  turned  the 
Yelcho  in,  and  within  half  an  hour  reached  the  beach  with 
Crean  and  some  of  the  Chilian  sailors.  I  saw  a  little  figure 
on  a  surf-beaten  rock  and  recognized  Wild.  As  I  came  nearer 
I  called  out,  "Are  you  all  well  ?"  and  he  answered,  "We  are  all 
well,  boss,"  and  then  I  heard  three  cheers.  As  I  drew  close 
to  the  rock  I  flung  packets  of  cigarettes  ashore;  they  fell  on 
them  like  hungry  tigers,  for  I  well  know  that  for  months  to- 
bacco was  dreamed  of  and  talked  of.  Some  of  the  hands  were 
in  a  rather  bad  way,  but  he  had  held  the  party  together  and 
kept  hope  alive  in  their  hearts.  There  was  no  time  to  ex- 
change news  or  congratulations. 

The  main  party  on  Elephant  Island  had  had  an  ardu- 
ous time  during  the  absence  of  their  commander  in 
search  of  relief.  Food  had  been  scarce  and  the  end  of 
the  sugar  supply — a  serious  matter — was  in  sight.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that  all 
their  thoughts  and  conversation  should  turn  to  food, 
past  and  future  banquets,  and  second  helpings  that  had 
once  been  refused : 

A  census  was  taken,  each  man  being  asked  to  state  just 
what  he  would  like  to  eat  at  that  moment,  if  he  were  allowed 
to  have  anything  he  wanted.  All,  with  but  one  exception, 
desired  a  suet  pudding  of  some  sort — the  "duff"  beloved  of 
sailors.  Macklin  asked  for  many  returns  of  scrambled  eggs 
on  hot  buttered  toast.  Several  voted  for  "a  prodigious  Devon- 
shire dumpling."  while  Wild  wished  for  "any  old  dumpling 
so  long  as  it  was  a  large  one."  The  craving  for  carbohydrates, 
such  as  flour  and  sugar,  and  for  fats,  was  very  real.  Marston 
had  with  him  a  small  penny  cookery  book.  From  this  he 
would  read  out  one  recipe  each  night,  so  as  to  make  them 
last.  This  would  be  discussed  very  seriously,  and  alterations 
and  improvements  suggested,  and  then  they  would  turn  into 
their  bags  to  dream  of  wonderful  meals  that  they  could 
never  reach.  The  following  conversation  was  recorded  in  one 
diary : 

"Wild:    'Do  you  like  doughtnuts?' 

"McIlroy  :    'Rather !' 

"Wild:  'Very  easily  made,  too.  I  like  them  cold  with  a 
little  jam.' 

"McIlroy:    'Not  bad;  but  how  about  a  huge  omelette?' 

"Wild:    'Fine!'  (with  a  deep  sigh). 

"Overhead,  two  of  the  sailors  are  discussing  some  ex- 
traordinary mixture  of  hash,  apple-sauce,  beer,  and  cheese. 
Marston  is  in  his  hammock  reading  from  his  penny  cookery 
book.  Farther  down,  some  one  eulogizes  Scotch  shortbread. 
Several  of  the  sailors  are  talking  of  spotted  dog,  sea-pie,  and 
Lockhart's  with  great  feeling.  Some  one  mentions  nut-food, 
whereat  the  conversation  becomes  general,  and  we  all  decide 
to  buy  one  pound's  worth  of  it  as  soon  as  we  get  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  retire  to  a  country  house  to  eat  it  undisturbed.  At 
present  we  really  mean  it,  too  !" 

Lieutenant  Shackleton  lost  three  men  out  of  his  crew 
of  fifty-six.  Three  more  were  killed  and  five  wounded 
in  the  war,  for  which  they  enlisted  immediately  after 
their  return.  But,  says  the  author,  "though  some  have 
gone  there  are  enough  left  to  rally  round  and  form  a 
nucleus  for  the  next  expedition,  when  troublous  times 
are  over  and  scientific  exploration  can  once  more  be 
legitimately  undertaken." 

South:  The  Story  of  Shackleton's  Last  Expe- 
dition, 1914-1917.    By  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton.  C.  V.  O. 
With    eighty-eight    illustrations    and    dia 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $6. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  Saturday,  February  14th  (five  days), 
were  $134,541,978.57 ;  for  the  corresponding 
week  of  last  year  (five  days),  $107,346,458.43; 
an  increase  of  $27,195,520.43. 


The  weekly  statement  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  San  Francisco,  made  public 
February  14th,  reflected  better  conditions 
throughout  the  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict. Gold  reserves  improved  during  the  week 
over  last  week,  but  were  still  lower  than  for 
the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago.    This  item 
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stood  at  $139,8S2,000  as  compared  with  $135,- 
410,000  last  week  and  $155,642,000  a  year  ago. 

Total  earning  assets,  however,  showed  a 
decline,  and  as  a  result  earnings  for  the  week 
probably  also  fell  off.  This  week  this  item 
was  $216,911,000,  last  week  it  was  $221,8/5,- 
000,  or  a  reduction  of  $4,964,000. 

Deposits  were  slightly  lower,  while  reserve 
notes  outstanding  were  somewhat  larger. 
Total  resources  of  the  bank  were  $417,493,000 
as  compared  with  $416,862,000  last  week,  and 
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$415,449,000  for  the  week  ending  Tanuarv  30. 
1920.  

Those  wTho  make  their  living  by  delving 
into  financial  statistics  and  in  studying  causes 
and  effects  in  the  financial  world  are  wonder- 
ing wiry  we  are  not  in  the  midst  of  a  panic 
Indeed  they  have  been  predicting  impending 
panic  for  a  year  past.  Most  railroad  stocks 
are  at  panic  prices  and  have  been  for  a  good 
many  months,  when  one  compares  the  present 
levels  of  standard  rails  with  those  at  the  time 
of  the  1914  panic,  when  the  exchange  was 
closed  and  quotations  were  made  over  the 
counter  or  in  Xew  Street,  or  with  the  panic 
of  seven  years  before.  One  can  only  he  sur- 
prised that  these  stocks  which  represent  such 
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a  vital  force  in  our  prosperity  should  be  so 
low  at  a  time  when  that  prosperity  had  never 
before   been   equaled. 

Consequently  there  is  a  great  deal  of  justi- 
fication for  the  theory  that  is  commonly  held 
in  the  Street  that  "whatever  else  may  be 
cheap,  certainly  rails  are  cheap."  The  reason 
thev  are  so  cheap  obviously  is  because  the 
government  has  hedged  them  about  with  all 
manner  of  restrictions  in  connection  with  the 
government  control  to  such  an  extent  that  on 
the  eve  of  their  returning  to  private  manage- 
ment the  real  owners  hardly  seem  to  know 
whether  they  want  them  back  again  or  not. 
However,  favorable  news  comes  frora  "Wash- 
ington as  to  progress  regarding  the  railway 
bill,  and  some  really  reconstructive  legislation 
may  pass  shortly  that  will  throw  an  entirely 
new  and  bullish  light  on  the  railroad  section 
of  the  list.  Certainly  neither  of  the  greai 
political  parties  would  care  to  commit  hari- 
kari  by  killing  the  railroads. 

It  is  in  such  things,  though,  as  the  tre- 
mendous expansion  in  the  world's  currency 
and  the  demoralization  of  foreign  exchanges, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulties  and  delays 
the  various  nations  find  in  getting  back  to  a 
normal  basis  in  their  industries  and  every- 
day life,  that  the  analysts  find  reason  for  their 
continuing  prediction  that  we  arc  on  the  verge 
of  panic  and  disaster.  It  may  be  admitted  at 
once  that  most  of  Europe  is  in  that  condition 
at  present. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  leading  inter- 
ests are  giving  sage  advice,  and  the  principal 
theme  seems  to  concern  the  matter  of  pro- 
duction and  efficiency  in  our  industries.  It  is 
stated,  off-hand,  that  without  increased  ef- 
ficiency and  production  on  the  part  of  our 
workingmen  the  country-  is  headed  for  serious 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  credit 
lasts,  it  is  this  very  lack  of  production  in 
comparison  with  demand  that  keeps  prices 
bubbling  and  wages  and  profits  high,  and  it 
may  not  be  until  we  get  hack  to  a  state  of 
efficiency  in  our  shops  and  industries  gen- 
erally and  so  bring  about  a  largely  increased 
production  of  the  things  the  world  needs  that 
we  will  find  ourselves  really  on  the  edge  of 
that  disastrous  panic  that  the  pessimists  have 
been  predicting  for  so  long,  for  it  is  obvious 
that,  once  production  overtakes  demand,  we 
are  going  to  have  swiftly  dropping  prices. 

For  the  time  being  the  demands  on  the 
money  market  are  so  great  as  to  cause  ex- 
ceedingly high  rates  for  money  and,  to  avoid 
trouble,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
real  conservatism  in  the  issuance  of  new  se- 
curities. The  market  has  had  a  hard  time  to 
digest  the  many  securities  that  have  been 
thrown  on  it  during  the  past  year,  and  there 
are  still  indications  of  some  indigestion,  but 
so  far  as  the  important  old-line  securities  are 
concerned  I  think  that  the  situation  amply 
justifies  current  prices  that  before  long  we 
will  be  swinging  into  a  much  more  bullish 
market  in  order  to  discount  the  tremendous 
earnings,  past,  present,  and  prospective,  of  the 
various  important  industries.  Pig-iron  prices 
show  a  rising  tendency,  and  the  prices  or 
steel  and  iron  and  equipment  and  allied  cor- 
porate securities  do  not  go  down  long  or  far 
when  pig-iron  prices  are  going  the  other  way. 
— The  Investor.        

The  Freeman,  Smith  &.  Camp  Company 
are  offering  several  blocks  of  Canadian  pro- 
vincial and  city  bonds  to  yield  over  7  per  cent. 
These  bonds  are  the  short-term  obligations  of 
the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  British  Co- 
lumbia and  the  cities  of  Regina,  Victoria,  Cal- 
gary, and  Vancouver.  Bonds  are  payable  in 
United  States  dollars  in  New  York  and  are 
therefore  not  dependent  on  fluctuations  in  ex- 
change. 

Canadian  securities,  principal  and  interest  of 
which  are  payable  in  American  dollars,  have 
had  a  ready  market  in  this  country  and  large 
amounts  have  been  absorbed.  These  securities 
are  now  becoming  somewhat  scarce  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  present  attractive  price  will 
not  obtain  for  any  considerable  period. 


The  Western  States  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany reported  at  its  annual  meeting  February 
10th  that  it  wrote  3588  new  policies  during 
the  year  1919  representing  $8,612,000  of  in- 
surance, on  which  the  first  premiums  have 
been  paid  in  cash.  This  represents  a  gain 
over  1918  of  $4,058,000  of  insurance.  This 
large  volume  of  new  business  was  produced 
at  a  lower  cost  per  dollar  of  new  premiums 
and  per  $1000  of  insurance  than  ever  applied 
during  any  previous  year  of  the  company's 
existence.  The  company  now  has  16,138  poli- 
cies in  force  representing  $33,605,000  of  paid- 
for  insurance,  being  a  gain  for  the  year  of 
$6,576,000. 

The  company  now  has  admitted  assets  of 
$4,214,000,  which  represents  a  gain  in  ad- 
mitted assets  during  1919  of  $668,000.  The 
reserve  on  deposit  with  the  State  of  California 
is  now  $2,593,000,  being  an  increase  for  the 
year  of  $580,000.  The  company's  total  pre- 
mium income  in  1919  was  $1,246,500.  This 
shows  a  gain  over  191S  of  $250,900.  During 
1919  the  company's  annual  income  from  in- 
vested assets  increased  to  $232,200. 


The  drastic  readjustment  in  security  prices 


during  the  past  three  months  is  simply  the 
aftermath  of  a  nine  months  bull  market  which 
began  February  8,  1919,  and  ended  November 
3,  1919.  The  technical  condition  of  the  market 
is  very  strong  at  present.  Pools  having  bought 
back  stocks  marketed  by  them  last  year  at 
high  levels,  are  now  in  position  for  a  renewal 
of  bullish  activity.  Many  prominent  brokers 
are  confident  that  1920  will  yet  prove  a  bull 
market  year  and  are  betting  two  to  one  in 
New  York  City  that  the  next  President  of  the 
L'nited  States  will  be  a  Republican.  Following 
the  trend  of  last  year's  market  with  seventeen 
of  the  most  active  industrials,  we  find  that 
the  average  low  price  on  February  8,  1919, 
was  67,  sold  up  to  122  in  July  on  the  first 
swing,  broke  in  the  month  of  August  to  97, 
rallied  to  147  in  November,  and  on  Friday, 
February  13,  1920,  went  down  through  the 
August  low  to  92,  a  net  decline  from  the  top 
of  55  points  on  the  seventeen  stocks.  General 
Motors,  the  leader  of  the  market,  broke  from 
406H  to  228H,  a  decline  of  17S  points.  All 
other  pools  keep  their  eyes  on  General  Motors 
and  conduct  their  operations  accordingly. 
This  stock  has  been  used  as  a  leader  in  the 
last  two  bull  markets,  1916  and  1919.  It 
makes  a  great  leader,  and  backed  by  the  enor- 
mous wealth  of  the  DuPonts,  woe  betide  the 
unfortunate  trader  who  fails  to  get  the  trend 
of  this  stock;  15  to  20  points  a  day  is  a  mere 
bagatelle  for  General  Motors  when  in  action. 
According  to  advices  from  banking  interests 
in  New  York  the  decline  in  the  market  has 
brought  about  a  marked  contraction  of 
brokers'  loans  and  the  local  credit  conditions 
are  greatly  improved. 

The  recent  drop  in  English  Exchange  was 
largely  due  to  speculation,  according  to  British 
bankers. 

Some  brokers  argue  that  many  stocks,  in- 
trinsically, are  selling  at  the  lowest  prices  on 
record.  They  base  their  contention  on  their 
respective  additions  to  value  over  the  last  five 
years. 

As  an  example.  Bethlehem  Steel  in  the  last 
five  years  can  report  a  combined  surplus  after 
dividends  of  close  to  $150  a  share  on  its 
closing  price  Wednesday  of  90  }£.  Interna- 
tional Paper  has  added  $100  a  share  to  its 
value.     It  closed  Wednesday  at  74^. 

Republic  Steel  has  increased  the  value  of 
its  common  stock  by  $110  a  share  in  the  lasl 
five  years :  U.  S.  Steel,  over  $80  a  share  on 
the  common :  Railway  Steel  Spring,  $70  a 
share  :  American  Car  &  Foundry,  close  to  $80 
a  share :  American  Can,  over  $40  a  share ; 
Vacuum  Oil,  over  $275  a  share  :  U.  S.  Rub- 
ber, close  to  $100  a  share:  Lackawanna  Steel, 
over  $S0  a  share:  Inland  Steel,  close  to  $110  a 
share:  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber,  over  $150  a 
share;  General  Chemical,  approximately  $75  r_ 
share ;  Central  Leather,  close  to  $70  a  share : 
Baldwin  Locomotive,  around  $80  a  share,  and 
so  on  down  the  list- 
Many  of  these  stocks  are  selling  either  be- 
low or  not  far  above  the  actual  amount  added 
to  their  respective  assets  since  January'  L 
1915. 

From  a  stock  market  standpoint  February 
has  run  true  to  form.  It  has  frequently  hap- 
pened in  the  past  that  the  month  of  February' 
has  witnessed  the  lowest  prices  of  the  year. 
It  is  just  about  a  year  ago  (February  8th  to 
be  exact")  that  the  lowest  point  of  the  1919 
market  was  reached  and  from  which  the  big- 
gest bull  campaign  in  the  history  of  Wall 
Street  started. 

It  will  cost  the  American  railroads  $1,500,- 
000.000  for  new  equipment  needed,  compared 
to  $500,000,000  could  the  freight  cars  and 
locomotives  be  secured  at  pre-war  prices- 
Locomotives  now  costing  $45,000  each  could 
be  bought  at  $20,000  before  the  advance  in 
prices,  and  freight  cars  formerly-  obtained  at 
$1000  each  now  cost  $3000. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip  says  the  railroads  must 
have  $3,000,000,000  for  new  equipment  etc 
in  the  next  few  years  and  that  Europe  must 
have  $1,000,000,000  for  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials immediately.  At  present  inflated  prices 
one  billion  dollars  is  only  equal  to  $300,000,- 
000  pre-war  prices. 

Irving  T.  Bush  of  New  York  in  a  London 
interview  said  the  United  States  has  no  avail- 
able funds  for  European  credits  or  securities. 
He  said  he  did  not  fear  a  panic,  but  the 
country  needed  a  two  years'  dose  of  hard 
times.  Government  loss  in  operation  of  rail- 
roads in  1918  was  $215,000,000  and  in  1919 
S390.000.000,  or  a  total  of  $605,000,000  in  two 
years.  This  could  no  doubt  have  been  in- 
creased by  government  operation  of  steam 
ships. 

While  trading  in  the  stock  market  keep 
your  eye  on  American  International  Corpora- 
tion. This  stock  sold  from  9SH  to  132*4 
during  the  month  of  October.  1919.  The  run 
was  made  just  before  the  extreme  top  of  the 
bull  market  was  reached  and  was  followed  by 
a  violent  break  in  the  general  market.  We 
must  therefore  congratulate  the  pool  in  this 
stock :  they  are  always  "on  time."  Although 
$100  in  cash  has  been  paid  in  by  the  biggest 
financiers  in  the  United  States  the  stock  sold 
at  $87   on  Friday.  February  13.   1920. 

The  United  States  is  on  the  eve  of  a  '"'very 
great  rush  of  immigration,  such  as  we  have 
never  seen  before,"  is  the  statement  of  Alfred 
Hampton,    assistant    commissioner-general    of 
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immigration  at  Washington.  January  showed 
marked  increase  in  arrivals  from  abroad,  and 
many  of  those  who  went  to  Europe  are  com- 
ing back,  he  stated. — IV.  C.  Gregg,  manager 
Palace  Hotel  branch  of  McDonnell  &  Co. 


The  high  price  of  money  and  the  demorali- 
zation in  foreign  exchanges  have  begun  to 
affect  some  commodity  prices  and  have 
brought  about  a  very  bearish  feeling  regarding 
cotton.      This    is    hardly    the    proper    time    ot 
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Choose  your  Investment  Banker  with 
care.  Choose  with  the  same  care  as 
when  you  choose  your  Commercial 
Banker.  This  applies  to  you  whether 
you  invest  individually  or  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  institution.  You  have 
faith  in  your  bank  because  of  your  con- 
fidence in  its  stability,  in  its  progressive- 
ness  and  because  you  believe  implicitly 
in  the  sound  judgment  of  its  officials. 
Let  the  same  criterion  apply  in  choos- 
ing your  Investment  Banker.  We  offer 
you  our  services  in  helping  you  invest 
your  money  with  safety.  Before  pur- 
chasing, our  corps  of  expert  buyers  pass 
upon  the  details  of  each  issue,  both  as 
to  its  legality  and  as  to  the  security  be- 
hind it.  Our  own  money  is  invested  in 
these  securities  before  we  ask  you  to 
invest  yours.  Our  purchases  are  the 
results  of  our  experience  and  success. 
Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  attest 
to  our  ability  to  act  for  you  in  this 
capacity.  Derive  the  benefit  of  this  ex- 
perience and  success  by  making  us  your 
Investment  Banker.  Send  for  our  se- 
lected list  of  Municipal  Bonds. 

WM.  CHEADLE  BORCHERS 

BONDS  AND  INVESTMENTS 

Merchants  National  Bank  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Phone  Douglas  5965 

Los  Angeles,   Cal, 

TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BUILDING 

Phone  Broadway   161 


the  year  when  bullish  operations  on  the  cot- 
ton market  are  generally  successful  and,  until 
the  foreign  trade  complications  are  worked 
out  to  an  extent  at  least,  I  rather  look  to  see 
the  bearish  interests  in  the  cotton  market 
more  successful  than  they  have  been  in  the 
recent  past. 

The  Russian  situation  is  so  complex  that 
it  is  a  question  how  long  the  world  must  wait 
before  Europe's  "granary"  can  be  looked  to 
to  furnish  its  normal  proportion  of  the  world's 
requirements.     At  the  same  time  so  much  of 
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Europe  is  in  dire  need  of  foodstuffs  that  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  bears  will  be  able  to  make 
any  really  successful  campaign  against  grain 
prices. 

In  many  lines  of  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured products,  however,  there  is  anything 
but  a  downward  tendency  in  prices.  We  find, 
indeed,  a  definite  rising  tendency  in  the  price 
of  pig-iron,  which  may  easily  advance  to 
around  the  $50  level,  and,  of  course,  as  pig- 
iron  goes  so  the  rest  of  prices  will  go  in  the 
steel  trade  generally  and,  in  fact,  in  most  in- 
dustrial lines,  for  pig-iron  is  still  the  impor- 
tant barometer.  The  rise,  of  course,  simply 
reflects  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
world  is  needing  and  is  going  to  have  oui 
products,  no  matter  what  foreign  exchanges 
may  be.  It  has  come  down  to  a  matter  of  bar- 
ter in  some  instances,  and  there  will  always 
be  found  a  way  of  exchanging  the  product  of 
a  man's  labor  in  one  continent  for  the  product 
of  another  man's  labor  in  another.  The  world 
seems    very    short    of    copper    and    of    most 
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provementa    at   Victoria   and   is   now   building 
immense  warehouses  on  the  harbor  front. 

Victoria  is  the  first  port  of  call  for  deep- 
sea  vessels  en  route  to  British  Columbia  and 
Puget  Sound  ports.  Principal  industries  are 
fishing,  mining,  lumbering,  farming,  stock- 
raising,  and  shipbuilding.  Immense  bodies  oJ 
standing  timber  on  Victoria  Island  are  tribu- 
tary to  Victoria.  The  city  has  always  main- 
tained excellent  credit. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Security  Savings  Bank,  held  last  week,  the 
articles  of  incorporation  were  amended  to 
allow  the  bank  to  conduct  a  commercial  busi- 
ness. 

The  officers  hope  to  have  this  new  depart- 
ment in  operation  by  March  2d,  the  forty- 
ninth  anniversary  of  the  bank's  incorporation. 
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Good   opportunity  because  of  re- 
markably low  exchange  rates. 
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metals,    and   their   prices   will  be   affected   ac- 
cordingly. 

The  gold  premium  in  London  is  rising,  and 
as  it  rises  the  silver  market  rises,  and  I  think 
in  the  situation  we  may  find  just  cause  for 
gratificati«"  *or  the  world  must  have  more 
gold  and  more  silver,  and  the  only  reason  for 
increasing  efforts  on  the  part  of  prospectors 
and  mine  operators  is  to  be  found  in  the  mar- 
kets for  their  products.  A  new  diamond  field 
has  been  discovered  in  South  Africa  and  a 
great  rush  to  that  district  has  begun.  New 
gold  fields  and  new  silver  districts  will  be  dis- 
covered in  their  turn  as  man  increases  his 
energies  in  seeking  to  uncover  the  treasures 
of  earth. — The  Financier. 


City  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  $49,000  4  per  cent, 
gold  bonds,  in  denominations  of  $1000,  are 
being  offered  by  the  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp 
Company. 

The  City  of  Victoria,  incorporated  in  1862, 
is  the  capital  of  British  Columbia  and  the  sec- 
ond city  in  the  province.  The  Dominion  gov- 
ernment has  just  completed  great  harbor  im- 
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New    steps   are    being   contemplated    to    im- 


prove the  present  Wall  Street  credit  system, 
says  a  Hutton  dispatch.  A  plan  is  now  said 
to  be  under  consideration  whereby  the  re- 
newal rate  on  stock  exchange  call  loans  will 
be  made  a  day  ahead.  This  will  eliminate 
the  uncertainty  that  ordinarily  prevails  in 
the  stock  market  for  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
the  opening  and  before  the  renewal  call  money 
rate  is  established. 


The  Dake  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  will  in 
future  be  known  as  the  Dake-Johanet  Adver- 
tising Agency,  the  change  being  made  Feb 
ruary  1,  1920.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  offices  of  the 
Dake  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  are  divided. 
Mr.  Edmund  D.  Dake,  who  has  been  president 
of  the  Dake  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  since  its 
incorporation,  disposing  of  his  interest  in  the 
San  Francisco  offices  and  acquiring  in  the  deal 
the  good  will,  fixtures,  etc.,  of  the  Los  An- 
geles  offices,   in   association    with    Mr.    F.    W. 


THIS  IS  AX  EXCELLENT  TIME  TO  CONTRACT  WITH  A  BOR- 
ROWER, wherein  the  Borrower  guarantees  to  pay  a  FIXED  RATE  OF 
INTEREST  over  a  period  of  years,  as  interest  rates  on  high-grade,  tax- 
supported  securities  are  higher  than  they  have  been  tor  half  a  century. 

CAREFUL  INVESTORS  are  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
buy  MUNICIPAL  BONDS  at  prices  lower  than  ever  before  presented  to 
them. 

YOUR  DOLLAR  BUYS  YOU  MORE  BOXDS  TODAY  than  ever 
before  in  your  lifetime. 

We  believe  this  time  of  transition  an  opportune  one  to  buy  tax-supported 
bonds.  Bonds  supported  by  Agricultural  and  food-producing  values.  Bonds 
which  are  not  affected  by  adverse  business  conditions,  which  are  supported 
by  taxes  paid  by  the  farmer.  The  farmer  pays  his  tax  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple and  of  business.  His  entire  working  capital  is  his  land  and  he  meets 
his  tax  payments  if  the  prices  of  his  products  are  high  or  low,  as  a  con- 
tinuing demand  for  his  products  exists. 

We  have  purchased  Municipal  Bonds  in  the  great  Irrigated  Valleys  of 
the  Western  States  for  many  years,  and  our  observation  and  experience 
have  shown  us  that  where  alfalfa,  wheat,  fruit,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  beef, 
pork,  wool,  and  mutton  are  produced  in  commercial  quantities,  that  section 
is  always  prosperous  and  meets  its  tax  obligations  promptly. 

Subject  to  prior  sale,  we  offer  the  Investing  Public  the  following  re- 
markable values  in  municipal  bonds,  each  supported  by  the  Tax-Paying 
Ability  of  Irrigated  Agricultural  Communities  which  have  been  producing 
food  products  as  above  enumerated  for  many  years,  and  which  are'  now 
producing  practically  at  the  maximum. 

These  bonds  are  not  issued  by  "raw"  or  reclamation  projects,  but  are 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  making  permanent  improvements  on  farms  which 
have  long  been  producing  wealth. 

SNAKE  RIVER  MUNICIPAL  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT  6% 
BONDS  of  Ada  County,  Idaho,  due  serially,  1930-39,  interest  January  and 
July.  8000  acres ;  bonded  debt  $37.50  per  acre.  Farming  operations  have 
been  carried  on  in  this  section  of  Idaho  for  fifty  years.  Land  values 
$175.00  per  acre. 

Selling  at  par  and  accrued  interest  to  yield  6%. 

COLUMBIA  MUNICIPAL  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT  6%  BONDS 
of  Benton  County,  Washington,  due  serially  1934-39,  interest  January  and 
July.  The  Yakima  Valley  is  one  of  the  oldest  settled  areas  of  the  West. 
The  water  right  affecting  this  district  was  initiated  in  1891.  Land  values 
$300.00  an  acre.     11,500  acres  of  rich  land;  bonded  debt  $40.00  per  acre. 

Selling  at  par  and  accrued  interest  to  yield  6C"C- 

BYRON  MUNICIPAL  DRAINAGE  DISTRICT  6%  BONDS  of  Big 
Horn  County,  Wyoming,  due  serially  1924-38,  interest  January  and  July. 

This  section  of  the  famous  Big  Horn  Basin  has  been  producing  large 
crops  of  alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  grain,  potatoes,  pork,  and  beef  for  many  years. 
2300  acres ;  bonded  debt  $24.00  per  acre ;  land  values  $250.00  per  acre.  This 
improvement  consists  of  covered  tile  drains,  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
same  having  been  approved  by  the  United  States  Senior  Drainage  Engineer. 

Selling  at  par  and  accrued  interest  to  yield  6%. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA,  ROAD  IMPROVE- 
MENT DISTRICT  NO.  7,  6%  Serial  Gold  Bonds  due  1924-34.  910  acres; 
$60.00  an  acre  bonded  debt.  This  district  is  practically  every  acre  in 
orchard,  much  of  it  in  bearing.  Land  values  are  very  high.  Interest 
January  and  July. 

Selling  at  prices  to  yield  5.75%. 

Each  of  the  above  offerings  is  secured  by  producing  farm  lands  and  is 
supported  by  Taxes  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  are  County,  State,  and 
School  district  taxes. 

THESE  BORROWERS  ARE  ABLE  TO  PAY  INTEREST  AND 
PRINCIPAL 


Call,  telephone,  or  write  for  complete  descriptive  circulars 

GOVERNMENT,  MUNICIPAL  AND  CORPORATION  BOXDS  AND 
ACCEPTANCES 

LUMBERMENS  TRUST  COMPANY 


Capital  and  Surplus  $600,000 


202-204  Hobart  Building 

Garfield  601 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DIRECT 

Foreign 
Banking  Service 


IMPORTERS  and  Exporters 
employing  the  facilities  of  our 
Foreign  Department  incur  none 
of  the  risks  incident  to  inex- 
perience or  untried  theory  u\ 
the  handling  of  their  overseas 

transactions. 
For  many  years  we  have  pro- 
vided Direct  Service  reaching 
all  the  important  money  and 
commercial  centers  of  the  civ- 
ilized world. 
The  excellence  of  that  service 
is  evidenced  by  its  preference 
and  employment  by  represen- 
tative concerns  at  the  east  and 
other  banking  centers  through- 
out the  United  States. 


Resources 
OVER 

ONE  HUNDRED  MILLION 
DOLLARS 


The  Anglo  and  London 

Paris  National  Bank 


of  San  Francisco 


Johanet,    who  has  been  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  offices  for  a  number  of  years. 


One  of  the  surprises  of  the  after-the-war 
trade  of  the  United  States  is  the  large  in- 
creases in  quantities  of  merchandise  being 
sent  us  from  Europe.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  Europe  would  have  little  which  she  could 
send  to  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  our 
merchandise,  but  official  figures  of  imports 
from  that  continent  in  the  calendar  year  will 
show  a  total  considerably  more  than  double 
that  of  1918.  While  the  details  of  December 
are  not  yet  available,  the  official  figures  for 
eleven  months  ending  with  November  put  the 
imports  from  Europe  at  $653,379,000,  against 
$292,454,000  in  the  same  months  of  1918,  and 
partial  reports  for  December  indicate  that  the 
total  from  Europe  in  the  full  year  1919  will 
approximate  $750,000,000,  against  $318,000,000 
in  191S,  and  form  a  total  larger  than  that  of 
any  year  since  1914.  The  1919  figures  will  ap- 
parently show  an  increase  of  about  125  per 
cent,  over  those  of  1918,  the  closing  year  of 
the  war. 


Corporate  financing  in  1919  reached  the 
highest  figure  in  its  history,  aggregating 
$2,944,958,000,  as  compared  with  $1,215,992,- 
000  in  1918.  That  record  was  achieved  in 
face  of  an  almost  tight  money  market  and 
competition  from  both  domestic  and  foreign 
government  financing. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 


OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial      Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $10,000,000 


A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL    AND 

Personal  Checking 

Accounts,  large  and 

shall.  Solicited. 

Savings   Accounts    receive 

interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 

cent,  per  annum. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
$2.50 

OFFICERS 
A.  LesalIei...Ch.o(  Board 
Leon  Bocquera.-.  President 
J.  M.  Dupas,  Vice-President 

A.  Bousquet Secretary 

W.F.Doffy Cashier 


The  Sao  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The    San    Francisco    Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

Member  of  the  Associated1  Sanngs  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH     ....     Mission  and  21st  Street! 

PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH    dement  and  7th  Are. 

HAJGET  STREET  BRANCH     -     Haishl  and  Behedae  Strata 

December  31st,   1919. 

Assets S*>- 

Deposits 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds. . .      " 
Employees'    Pensinn    Fund 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Swing  of  the  Pendulum. 
This  is  the  biography  of  a  woman  from 
girlhood  to  middle  age.  Jean  Norris  is  born 
in  San  Francisco,  and  on  her  graduation  day 
she  faces  the  appalling  prospect  of  becoming 
a  teacher.  She  snatches  at  the  first  alterna- 
tive th2t  presents  itself  and  goes  to  work  in 
a  junior  capacity  at  a  public  library.  There 
she  meets  Franklin  Herrick,  a  Bohemian  news- 
paper reporter,  and  without  knowing  anything 
of  the  implications  of  marriage  she  becomes 
his  wife.  Disillusionment  comes  quickly.  She 
discovers  that  Herrick  has  a  mistress,  and 
there  is  a  scene  between  the  two  women. 
Jean  leaves  the  house  and  secures  a  divorce. 
She  has  already  become  interested  in  some 
form  of  settlement  or  uplift  work,  and  now 
she  throws  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
movement,  and  presently  we  find  her  in  New 
York  immersed  in  those  semi-political  activi- 
ties that  are  nearly  as  bad  as  the  evils  that 
they  seek  to  remove- 
So  far,  Jean  has  failed  to  win  our  heart. 
Indeed,  we  feel  a  certain  sympathy  with  Her- 
rick, who  believed  that  he  was  marrying  a 
woman,  but  who  finds  himself  wedded  to  a 
sort  of  iceberg. 

Jean  does  not  improve  with  the  passage  of 
time.  She  becomes  a  leader  in  reform  and 
philanthropic  work,  but  she  seems  to  be  ani- 
mated more  by  the  spirit  of  combat  than  by 
that  of  sympathy.  She  wants  to  succeed,  to 
"put  it  through,"  to  triumph.  And  then  she 
falls  in  love  with  the  architect  who  is  building 
her  hospital  for  the  tuberculous.  Gregory  has 
a  wife,  and  although  she  is  insipid,  conven- 
tional, and  a  bore,  she  is  a  good  woman. 
When  Gregory  deceives  her  he  commits  an  in- 
excusable act.  Jean  commits  an  inexcusable 
act  in  tempting  him  to  do  so.  Even  from  the 
most  liberal  point  of  view  they  commit  a 
treacherous  sin.  Then  Jean  has  a  sort  of  sick 
fancy  for  a  baby,  although  as  a  wife  she  had 
refused  motherhood.  But  Gregory  is  afraid 
of  the  inevitable  publicity,  and  so  the  liaison 
comes  to  an  end  just  as  did  the  marriage. 

The  story  is  told  unemotionally,  but  pre- 
sumably we  are  expected  to  admire  Jean.  We 
do  not  admire  her.  A  vicious  act  is  not  to 
be  defended  by  a  plea  of  impulse  or  even  of 
craving.  Jean  appears  to  be  wholly  selfish, 
wholly  intent  upon  her  own  ambitions  and 
her  own  desires.  She  does  uplift  work  as  an- 
other woman  would  do  dressmaking.  She 
does  not  hesitate  to  wreck  a  family  and  to 
separate  a  husband  from  his  wife  and  child. 
This  may  be  the  "new  freedom,"  and  Jean 
may  be  the  "new  woman,"  but  we  do  not  like 
one  or  the  other.  As  usual,  the  old  is  better. 
None  the  less  the  story  is  excellently  told.  It 
holds  the  interest  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  Swing  of  the  Pendulum.  By  Adrians 
Spadoni.     New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright. 


Alsace-Lorraine. 
Most  of  us  are  already  fairly  well  informed 
on  the  equities  involved  in  the  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  But  the  author 
of  this  little  book,  Marie  Harrison,  states  them 
anew  and  in  an  attractive  way.  What  may  be 
called  her  text  is  to  be  found  on  her  opening 
page,  where  she  says  that  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
have  a  right  to  France  rather  than  France  to 
Alsace-Lorraine.  The  provinces  never  ac- 
cepted German  rule.  In  their  hearts  they  have 
always  remained  French  and  the  hope  of 
restoration  has  never  at  any  time  waned.  The 
author  has  written  an  entirely  satisfactory  his- 
tory, in  short  compass  and  with  a  felicitous 
and  decorative  enthusiasm. 

The  Stolen  Lands:  A  Study  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Ev  Marie  Harrison.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;    $2. 


Broome  Street  Straws. 

We  like  to  have  our  humor — and  indeed 
everything  else  literary — in  tabloid  form  now- 
adays, sugar-coated,  easy  to  swallow,  and  easy 
to  forget.  Of  this  order  is  the  collection  of 
twenty-five  sketches  that  come  from  the  easy 
pen  of  Mr.  Holliday.  He  tells  us  about  New 
York,  but  not  the  deeps  of  New  York,  only 
the  surfaces,  only  the  things  that  Mr.  Holli- 
day happens  to  notice,  the  small  experiences 
that  come  his  way  and  that  excite  his  fancy. 
It  is  all  amusing  enough,  but  it  leaves  no  dent 
upon  the  mind.  We  are  not  even  sure  that 
it  is  much  like  New  York  as  it  is  today. 

Broome  Street  Straws.  By  Robert  Cortes  Hol- 
liday, New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


Kipling. 
What  more  can  the  reviewer  do  than  an- 
nounce the  inclusive  edition  of  Kipling's 
poems  from  1885  to  1919?  To  attempt  to 
comment  upon  so  large  a  product,  to  estimate 
its  poetic  values,  would  be  superfluous. 
Nearly  every  poem  in  the  book  was  read  on 
its  appearance  by  well-nigh  the  whole  English- 
reading  world.  We  all  know  what  we  think 
of  Kipli'ig  and  of  everything  that  he  has  done. 
We  all  have  our  estimates  of  his  genius  and 
of  his  inspiration.  And  there  are  some  among 
us  wT  are  disposed  to  wonder  if  his  in- 
:     has  been  unqualifiedly  for  good. 

is  no  other  writer  of  today  who  has 

rcised  so  large  an  influence  over  the  race, 

= .    displayed  a  power  that  it  would 


be  no  exaggeration  to  describe  as  super- 
human. Kipling  not  only  writes  about  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  men.  He  seems  to 
become  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men.  His 
power  is  that  of  personation  rather  than  of 
description,  and  he  carries  this  power  into 
the  animal  world  as  easily  as  into  the  human 
Always  he  acts  the  part,  and  with  a  faultless 
accuracy. 

Kipling  writes  of  material  things,  but  he  is 
very  far  from  being  a  materialist.  A  certain 
splendid  vision  seems  to  be  behind  his  work, 
even  though  he  translate  that  vision  into  im- 
perialism and  racial  supremacy. 

The  volume,  technically  considered,  is  in 
every  way  what  it  should  be. 

Rcdyard  Kipling's  Verse.  Inclusive  edition, 
1885-1919.     New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Etchers  and  Etching. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  PennelTs  book  will 
be  read  with  delight  by  those  who  love  the  art 
of  the  etcher.  The  second  part  will  be  read 
with  equal  delight  by  those  who  practice  that 
art  or  who  are  ambitious  to  attain  it.  Mr. 
Pennell  reviews  the  whole  history  of  etching. 
He  tells  us  of  the  great  etchers  and  of  the 
work  that  they  did,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
he  writes  in  a  certain  combative  vein  that 
gives  zest  to  his  pages.  Mr.  Pennell  has  quite 
definite  opinions  on  a  number  of  things  artistic 
and  he  expresses  them  with  an  energy  that 
suggests  the  cracking  of  crowns. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  technical  aspects  of  etching.  To  the  un- 
initiated it  would  seem  that  the  aspirant  needs 
nothing  more  than  the  detailed  instructions 
to  be  found  here.  He  is  given  a  list  of  the 
requisite  tools,  and  it  seems  formidably  long. 
He  is  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  baths, 
acids,  solvents,  and  resists.  The  various  prac- 
tices of  etchers  are  compared,  their  secrets 
sometimes  divulged,  and  their  methods  criti- 
cized. But  above  all  the  student  is  advised 
to  cultivate  the  artistic  mind  by  "looking  at 
good  art  intelligently."  He  will  bring  on  the 
paper  nothing  more  beautiful  than  exists  in 
his  own  mind. 

Etching  seems  to  have  in  It  an  element  of 
uncertainty  to  be  found  in  no  other  art.  It  is 
something  like  fishing — Mr.  Pennell  will  ex 
cuse  the  analogy.  One  never  knows  what  the 
catch  will  be.  Plates  and  acids  have  their 
little  peculiarities,  w-hims,  and  eccentricities. 
They  will  even  display  an  occasional  cussed- 
ness.  When  the  plate  is  once  in  the  bath  the 
etcher  may  wile  away  the  time  according  to 
his  temperament  He  may  pray,  or  sleep,  or 
swear,  or  take  a  walk,  or  otherwise  sustain 
himself  until  the  pulled  proof  shall  reveal  its 
mysteries.     It  is  a  great  life. 

The  reproduced  etchings,  numerous  and  ad- 
mirably printed,  form  an  attractive  feature. 
The  volume  as  a  whole  is  of  fine  quality,  a 
really  beautiful  production. 

Etchers  and  Etching.  By  Joseph  Pennell. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


known  exert  their  power  upon  living  beings. 
More  than  any  other  living  author  Mr.  Black- 
wood has  proved  his  mastership  in  the  writing 
of  this  kind  of  fiction,  and  the  success  of 
"John  Silence,"  making  necessary  its  setting 
and  printing  in  this  country,  shows  that 
American  readers  appreciate  his  work. 

The  Four  Seas  Compaq'  is  announcing  for 
immediate  publication  "Three  Plays"  by  Noel 
Leslie,  the  actor-playwright,  who  is  now  at 
the  Copley  Repertory  Theatre  in  Boston. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Gilbert  Cannan 
or  his  audience  of  500  women  was  more  em- 
barrassed recently  when  the  presiding  officer 
introduced  him  as  "Everybody's  Husband." 
In  her  excitement  she  failed  to  make  it  clear 
that  he  was  the  author  of  a  one-act  play  of 
that  name.  Needless  to  say,  her  statement 
I  was — like  the  premature  announcement  of 
Mark  Twain's  death — a  gross  exaggeration. 

One  of  the  interesting  developments  result- 
I  ing  from  the  World  War  is  the  almost  uni- 
I  versal  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  Spiritual- 
ism, abnormal  psychology,  and  the  supernatu- 
ral. Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop,  author  of  "Contact 
with  the  Other  World"  (the  Century  Com- 
pany), now  urges  that  a  laboratory  be  estab- 
lished for  thoroughly  controlled  research  into 
the  so-called  "supernatural."  Dr.  Hyslop's 
suggestion  is  that  such  a  laboratory  be  con- 
ducted along  the  lines  of  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute. 

A  poster-portrait  of  Lincoln  which  Mr. 
Charles  Falls  designed  to  advertise  Drink- 
water's  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  now  playing  to 
tense  audiences  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  New 
York  City,  has  come  to  an  extraordinary  end 
— for  a  poster.  It  has  been  secured  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

"Foch :  Winner  of  the  War,"  by  Captain 
Raymond  Recouly,  which  the  Scribners  are 
publishing  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  will 
be  the  first  book  in  English  on  Foch  written 
by  one  who  has  had  an  intimate  association 
with  the  great  commander. 

Grant  M.  Overton  used  to  be  famous  as 
editor  of  the  book  section  of  the  New  York 
Sun.  Finally  he  got  tired  of  telling  budding 
and  budded  authors  what  was  wrong  with  their 
novels  and  decided,  for  a  change,  to  produce 
a  few  novels  of  his  own.  The  first  fruit  of 
that  decision  is  a  book  called  "Mermaid." 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  published  it  on  Jan 
uary  9th. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stocktox  St. 
Union  Square                        San  Francisco 

THE   HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-band  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Tp  YOU  ARE  A  REAL 
H        BOOK-LOVER 

A.  A  Spend  a  pleuant  bom  in  the  real  "Old 

Book  Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE. 

OFF  GRANT  AVENUE-bdow  Sotter.   q  Rare 

Old  Boob  Bought,  Sold  and  Honied  For  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (formerly  of  the  While  Houte) 


La  Fayette. 

The  series  of  "true"  biographies  and  his- 
tories— and"  who  wants  those  that  are  not 
true  ? — now  includes  thirteen  volumes,  the 
latest  addition  being  "The  True  La  Fayette." 
Series  of  this  sort  are  often  perfunctorily 
written,  but  Mr.  Morgan  seems  to  have  de- 
voted a  vast  amount  of  time  and  care  to  this 
collection  of  facts  about  his  hero,  and  their 
arrangement  into  a  competent  biography  of 
nearly  five  hundred  pages. 

La  Fayette  was  a  Frenchman,  and  he  played 
a  larger  part  in  the  affairs  of  France  than 
in  those  of  America.  But  the  American  esti- 
mate of  his  character  is  higher  than  that  of 
France.  In  his  own  country  he  is  hardly  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  the  front  rank,  and  indeed 
there  might  be  a  disposition  there  to  accept 
Mirabeau's  judgment  when  he  said  :  "He  is  not 
so  great  as  singular ;  his  character  more  fussy 
than  actually  strong ;  a  generous  man.  but  ro- 
mantic and  chimerical,  living  in  illusions." 
Mine,  de  Stael  had  much  the  same  opinion. 
So  had  Vergniaud.  who  called  La  Fayette  "a 
pigmy  Qesar."  But  the  perspective  of  distance 
gives  a  truer  valuation.  At  least  Mr.  Morgan 
is  at  pains  to  give  us  all  the  available  facts, 
and  from  them  we  may  form  our  own  estimate 
of  the  man  who  played  so  large  a  part  in  the 
stirring  affairs  of  two  continents. 

The  True  ~La  Fayette.  By  George  Morgan. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;   S2.50. 


Boston's  Speaking  Voice. 

Do  the  women  of  Boston  have  the  most 
pleasing  voices  in  America  ?  Is  it  only  in 
eastern  Massachusetts  that  feminine  speech 
approaches  perfection? 

The  affirmative  answer  comes  from  the 
woman  who  teaches  spoken  English  at  Smith 
College,  which  is  at  Northampton,  far  enough 
west  in  the  state  so  that  it  can  not  be  sug- 
gested she  is  rooting  for  home  talent. 

By  a  speaking  voice  that  is  musical"  Mrs. 
Louden  means  one  that  "has  pure  tone  sup- 
ported by  proper  breath  control."  She  holds 
that  "a  speaking  voice  can  be  made  and  should 
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be  made  as  beautiful  as  a  singing  voice, 
whether  used  conversationally  or  from  a  plat- 
form before  a  large  assemblage." 

From  her  experience  in  training  young 
women  to  speak  well  Mrs.  Louden  finds, 
among  girls  from  all  parts  o£  the  country, 
that  those  who  live  in  and  around  Boston 
have  the  most  pleasing  voices. 

"The  girls  from  certain  other  parts  of  New 
England  and  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Middle 
West,"  she  says,  "may  be  said  to  have  the 
most  unmusical  qualities  of  tone,  especially  as 
a  result  of  the  'burr'  sound,  and  the  'flat  a,' 
which,  overflatted,  leads  to  strong  nasality. 

"There  is  mistaken  feeling  among  many 
Americans,  and  in  many  American  schools, 
that  the  V  is  neglected  unless  expressed  by 
that  hard,  constricted  sound  which  comes 
from  shutting  the  voice  into  the  throat  by  the 
tongue.  No  distinction  is  made  between  a 
good  V  and  a  bad  'r.'  The  result  is  an  un- 
musical,  throaty  tone." 

Mrs.  Louden  says  the  worst  defects  in  the 
speaking  voice  are  "burr,"  which  relates  to 
the  "r,"  nasality  and  indistinctness. 

Among  the  women's  colleges  of  the  country 
it  is  recognized  that  at  Smith  great  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  speaking  voice.  According  to 
Mrs.  Louden,  "the  aim  is  to  create  a  standard 
of  spoken  English  so  that  no  girl  who  goes 
out  of  college  will  lack  a  well-modulated  voice, 
free  from  the  defects  of  harshness,  nasality, 
and  throatiness  that  characterize  so  much  of 
the  American  speech." — New  York  Tribune, 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
With  Blasco  Ibafiez,  the  popular  Spanish 
writer,  in  this  country,  interest  in  his  books 
is  greater  than  ever,  but  the  public  hardly 
knows  that  in  addition  to  his  well-known 
novels  he  is  the  author  of  short  stories,  which 
show  his  masterly  qualities  to  even  more  ad- 
vantage than  the  longer  works.  "The  Last 
Lion,"  a  little  book  in  the  International  Pocket 
Library  which  the  Four  Seas  Company  is  pub- 
lishing, is  a  volume  containing  six  of  these 
stories. 

E,  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  announce  an  American 
edition  of  Algernon  Blackwood's  "John 
Silence,"  in  which  the  English  author  makes 
some  of  his  most  impressive  portrayals  of 
that  borderland  between  sense  and  spirit 
wherein    mystical    influences    out    of    the    un- 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Voices. 
Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg,  with  two  sociological 
novels  to  her  credit,  now  gives  us  a  third  ro- 
mance, with  the  labor  problem  for  a  theme. 
Her  heroine  is  Joan  Lynn,  a  California  girl 
who  goes  through  the  usual  educational  course 
and  becomes  a  stenographer  in  a  steel  manu- 
facturing plant.  Joan,  like  her  French  proto- 
type, hears  "voices,"  and  under  their  guidance 
she  becomes  a  labor  leader,  and  in  the  last 
chapter  we  find  her  laying  down  a  platform 
for  use  in  the  coming  presidential  campaign. 
This  platform  includes  an  eight-year  presi- 
dential term,  the  direct  election  of  the 
President,  declarations  of  war  by  ballot,  a 
protective  tariff,  private  ownership  of  public 
utilities,  the  eight-hour  day.  minimum  wage, 
the  right  to  strike  without  intimidation,  de- 
portation of  anarchists,  and  a  programme  of 
Americanization. 

The  Voices.  By  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg.  San 
Francisco:  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company; 
$1.50. 

Books  in  General. 
For  the  moment  one  is  inclined  to  wonder 
why  the  writers  of  weekly  literary  causeries 
should  think  it  necessary  to  reproduce  them  in 
volume  form.  But  Solomon  Eagle,  who  has 
been  writing  in  the  New  Statesman  for  six 
years,  is  so  modest  in  his  ambitions  as  to  dis- 
arm criticism.  He  wishes  only  to  produce 
"the  sort  of  book  one  reads  in  without  tedium 
for  ten  minutes  before  one  goes  to  sleep."  A 
good  deal  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  hour, 
but  we  may  certainly  grant  a  considerable  ex- 
tension of  the  ten  minutes. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  trifles,  but  they  are 
amusing  trifles.  There  is  a  comfortable  word 
said  about  that  rather  tiresome  poet,  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore.  We  had  hesitated  to  say  it 
for  ourselves,  being  cowardly.  There  is  a 
complaint  at  the  flood  of  pidgin  English  from 
Japanese.  The  essay  on  epigrams  is  amusing. 
The  fatuity  of  music-hall  songs  is  exemplified 
by  the  song  about  the  bride  with  artificial 
limbs :. 

I    can't  change   her! 
No  matter  how  I  try, 

But  I'll   chop   her   up    for   firewood 
In  the  sweet  by-and-by. 

And  there  is  the  other  song  of  the  omnibus 
conductor  on  a  rainy  day  who  asks  the  inside 
males  to  give  up  a  seat  to  a  lady  and  go  out- 
side: 

Said  I,  "Old  chap,  she  may  have  my  lap, 

But  I  don't  get  wet  for  her." 

By  way  of  practical  suggestion  we  have  a 
proposal  that  some  one  make  a  tabulation  of 
all  the  various  writers  of  Utopias.  It  would 
be  a  large  volume,  because  every  one  can  in- 
vent a  Utopia,  and  most  people  have  done  so. 
But  since  there  are  large  numbers  of  indus- 
trious and  accurate  people  who  are  hunting 
for  subjects  about  which  they  can  write  vol- 
umes of  "research"  the  author  hopes  that 
some  one  will  write  the  volume  he  suggests. 
But   our   ten  minutes  is   up. 

Books  in  General.  Bv  Solomon  Eagle.  New 
York:    Alfred   A.    Knopf;   S2. 


A  Little  Garden. 
It  is  not  easy  to  write  a  practical  book  of 
the  garden  for  America,  with  its  many  cli- 
mates, soils,  and  temperatures.  But  then  this 
book  is  not  so  very  practical,  which  is  meant 
as  a  compliment.  Certainly  it  tells  us  a  great 
deal  about  the  handling  of  the  garden,  but  it 
seems  intended  more  particularly  to  produce  a 
longing  for  a  garden  and  to  indicate  some  of 
the  finer  joys  which  a  garden  bestows.  And 
so  the  author  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  gardener. 
He  seems  able  to  share  in  the  life  of  plants 
and  flowers  and  to  interpret  it  bike  a  lover. 
His  book  will  certainly  fulfill  its  purpose,  for 
no  one  can  read  it  without  desiring  to  have 
a  garden  "the  year  round." 

A  Little  Garden  the  Year   Round.      By  Gard- 
ner Teall.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Out  of  the  Ruins. 

Mr.  Ford's  book  on  devastated  France  may 
suffer  somewhat  from  the  slump  in  popular  in- 
terest in  European  reconstruction  work,  but 
those  who  want  precise  facts  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  northern  France  will  find  them  here. 
Mr.  Ford  has  been  in  France  since  1916.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Industrial 
Commission  and  later  on  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  organized  the  reconstruction  research 
service  of  that  organization.  His  energies  at- 
tracted the  favorable  attention  of  the  French 
authorities,  and  now  he  gives  us  this  vivid 
-  account  of  the  actual  situation  and  of  the 
steps  that  are  being  taken  to  remedy  it. 
Equally  eloquent  are  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions, some  of  them  terrific  in  their  testimony 
to  the  terrors  endured  by  the  invaded  people. 

Oct  of  the  Ruins.  By  George  B.  Ford.  New 
York:    The   Century    Company. 


New  Books  Received. 
My  Rest  Cure.     By  George  Robey.     New  York: 
Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company. 
A  book  of  humor. 

"So  Saith  the  Spirit."     By  a  King's  Counsel. 
New  York:    E.  P.   Dutton  &   Co.;  $3.50. 
Spiritist   communications. 


Villa  Elsa.  By  Stuart  Henrv.  New  York: 
E.    P.    Dutton   &    Co.;   $2. 

A  story  of  German  family  life. 

The  Mystery  at  the  Blue  Villa.  By  Mel- 
ville Davisson  Post.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

Short  stories. 

The  Goldex  Whales  of  California.  By  Vachel 
Lindsay.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.75. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Wyndham's    Pal,      By    Harold    Bindloss.      New 
York:    Frederick  A.    Stokes    Company. 
A  novel. 

First  Steps  in  the  Enjoyment  of  Pictures. 
By  Maude  I.  G.  Oliver.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.;  $1.50. 

A   primer. 

Home  Nursing.     By  Abbie  Z.  Marsh.     Philadel- 
phia: P.  Blakiston's  Son  S:  Co.;  $1.25. 
A  guide  for  parents  and  teachers. 

The  Genius  of  the  Marne.      By  John  L.   Bal- 
derston.     New  York:  Nicholas  L.   Brown;  $1.20. 
A  drama. 

There    and    Here.       By    Allen    Tucker.       New 
York:   Duffield  &  Co. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Snow.     By  Stanislaw  Przvbyszewski.     New  York: 
Nicholas  L.  Brown;  $1.50. 
A  play. 

Elizabethan  Ulster.    By  Ernest  Hamilton.    New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
An  historical  study. 

Housing  and  the  Housing  Problem.  By  Carol 
Aronovici.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  75 
cents. 

Issued   in  the  National   Social   Science  Series. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Great  War. 
By  A.    B.  Hall.      Chicago:  A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co.: 

75  cents. 

Issued  in  the  National   Social  Science   Series. 

National  Evolution.  By  George  R  Davies 
Chicago:  A.   C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  75  cents. 

Issued  in  the  National   Social   Science   Series. 

Days  and  Events,  1860-1866.  By  Colonel 
Thomas  L.  Livermore.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

A  journal  of  the  Civil  War. 
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RENOIR'S  GRIM  CAREER. 


French  Artist  Painted  in  Spite  of  Hardships. 


RELIGIOUS  COMMUNISM. 


The  most  successful  example  of  com- 
munism at  present  can  be  found  at  Amana, 
Iowa,  where  the  Amana  Society,  a  religious 
organization  of  German  origin,  has  flourished 
for  sixty-five  years.  "The  Church  of  True  In- 
spiration," to  which  the  colonists  belong,  was 
founded  in  Germany  in  1714,  but  the  colonists 
emigrated  to  America  in  1842  to  escape  Ger- 
man militarism.  At  present  the  colony  covers 
26,000  acres,  inhabited  by  1600  people,  living 
in  seven  villages. 

The  Amana  Society  is  governed  by  a  board 
of  trustees  consisting  of  thirteen  members. 
These  men  are  elected  annually  by  popular 
vote  and  are  selected  from  the  elders  in  the 
community,  who  number  about  eighty.  The 
women  have  the  privilege  of  voting — that  is, 
the  widows  and  unmarried  women  who  are 
not  otherwise  represented  by  a  male  vote. 

Each  group  is  governed  by  a  group  of  from 
seven  to  twenty  elders,  known  as  the  Bruder- 
rath,  who  supervise  the  work  of  the  foremen 
of  the  various  industries  and  labor  depart- 
ments. 

The  elders  decide  on  all  the  internal  ques- 
tions and  the  council  of  thirteen  is  the  place 
of  final  appeal. 

The  villages  are  very  quiet,  with  a  few  stores 
and  perhaps  a  factory  or  flour  mill  located  on 
the  main  street.  All  the  houses  are  unpainted, 
for  the  sake  of  economy;  generally  square  or 
rectangular,  with  large  gables,  and  consisting 
only  of  sitting-rooms  and  bedrooms. 

No  individual  cooking  is  done  in  the  Amana 
homes.  The  housewife  does  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  dinner  question. 

Large  community  kitchens  are  scattered 
through  the  village,  and  groups  of  thirty  to 
forty  people  eat  at  each.  Families  with  chil- 
dren under  two  or  three  years  of  age  have 
their  meals  brought  to  them. 

Large,  plain  tables  are  used.  The  men  sit 
at  one,  the  women  at  another,  while  the  chil- 
dren  occupy  a  third. 

The  kitchens  are  run  by  the  women  of  the 
society,  three  serving  for  a  week  at  a  time 
under  one  woman  permanently  in  charge.  The 
women  also  take  care  of  the  gardens,  but 
heavy  labor  is  hired  from  outside.  Prayer- 
meetings  are  held  daily  after  supper  in  the 
dining  halls,  also  on  Sunday  in  the  same 
places. 

Children  receive  a  grade  school  education 
from  members  of  the  colony,  who  follow  the 
state  course  and  are  graduates  of  the  state 
normal  school.  As  they  grow  older  their 
school  day  is  shortened  and  they  are  trained 
directly  for  their  particular  function  in  the 
colony. — Omalta  World-Herald. 


A  jug  of  Jamaica  rum  left  at  a  Pennsyl- 
vania farmhouse  by  some  British  officers  in 
1778  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Wistar 
Institute.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
after  being  tipped  and  the  contents  "tasted" 
by  the  members  of  the  board  of  managers  in 
1892,  when  the  building  was  dedicated,  was 
sealed  and  will  not  be  opened  again  until 
the  centenary  celebration  in  1992. 


In  the  death  of  August  Renoir,  France  lost 
not  only  one  of  her  most  honored  and  dis- 
tinguished painters,  but  one  of  her  greatest 
men,  in  whose  strong  and  serene  nature  there 
was  no  room  for  bitterness,  despite  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  poverty  suffered  in  his  earlier  years 
and  the  physical  anguish  of  his  later  ones. 
For  it  was  not  until  Renoir  was  almost  fifty 
that  he  began  to  enjoy  the  repose  and  com- 
fort which  came  with  his  tardy  recognition 
by  a  prejudiced  public,  and  for  fifteen  years 
before  his  death  he  was  a  victim  of  a  form  of 
rheumatism  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
his  fingers  and  his  limbs. 

In  spite  of  the  hardships  and  physical  misery 
of  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  he  never  lost 
confidence  in  his  destiny  nor  faith  in  his 
fellow-men.  At  sixty-five  he  learned  how  to 
handle  his  brushes  without  the  aid  of  his  bent 
and  knotted  fingers,  tying  the  handles  to  his 
wrists,  and  thus  he  worked  and  thus  he 
achieved  some  of  his  most  exquisite  and  volup- 
tuous canvases,  never  leaving  off  until  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his 
home  in  the  little  town  of  Cagnes,  on  the 
border   of  the   Mediterranean. 

Renoir  was  born  in  1841,  and  at  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  was  earning  his  bread  as  a 
painter  on  porcelain  at  Limoges.  But  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  he  surpassed  all 
his  comrades  in  dexterity,  and  he  began  to 
plan  to  go  to  Paris  and  enter  a  studio.  His 
father,  a  poor  tailor,  having  settled  in  the 
capital,  Auguste  followed,  and  for  days  walked 
about  the  streets  in  search  of  work.  On  the 
Rue  de  Bac  one  day  he  noticed  an  advertise- 
ment calling  for  a  man  to  paint  transparent 
window  shades.  He  applied  for  the  position, 
was  accepted,  and  received  thirty  francs  a 
shade  for  his  work.  Soon  he  could  do  three 
shades  a  day,  and  the  money  acquired  in  this 
way  enabled  him  to  enter  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  where  he  allied  himself  with  the  painters 
Monet  and  Sisley,  his  comrades  in  poverty 
and  genius. 

Like  other  masters  of  the  brush  in  other 
countries,  he  was  reduced  to  such  straits  be- 
fore success  arrived  that  he  painted  the  por- 
traits of  his  landlords'  families  in  exchange 
for  lodging.  For  paltry  sums  he  sold  his  work 
to  wine  merchants  in  order  to  get  food,  and 
some  of  these  canvases  later  brought  from 
dealers  sums  up  to  100,000  francs.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  a  keeper  of  a  small  cafe 
on  one  of  the  boulevards  who  took  one  of  the 
artist's  paintings  and  who  later  became  bank- 
rupt and  attempted  to  sell  it  without  success. 
Today  this  same  canvas  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  works  in  the  collection  of  a  connois- 
seur at  Munich.  At  another  time  Renoir,  over- 
come by  debt,  sold  everything  he  had  in  the 
way  of  paintings  for  the  sum  of  seven  hundred 
francs.  At  present  only  a  millionaire  could 
afford  to  redeem  these  canvases. 

In  1870  Renoir  took  his  place  in  the  ranks 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  In  1873  he  was 
refused  at  the  Salon,  his  rejected  offering, 
the  "Amazone,"  later  becoming  one  of  the 
most  important  works  in  the  collection  of 
Henri  Rouart.  Prior  to  the  war  he  and  his 
comrades,  Monet  and  Sisley,  had  had  a  studio 
together  in  the  Forest  of  Fointainebleu,  but 
after  the  first  exhibition  of  his  works  in  the 
Rue  Laffitte,  an  exhibition  which  was  greeted 
with  ridicule  and  contempt  by  the  public  and 
the  critics,  the  three  artists  took  up  their 
abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  at  Argenteuil 
and  Bougival. 

Here  Renoir  painted  those  luminous  and 
sensuous  representations  of  water,  sky,  and 
air ;  those  groups  of  sturdy  boatmen  and  gayly 
dressed  young  women  and  those  vivid  gather- 
ings of  picnickers  before  suburban  wineshops, 
which  nowadays  are  the  chef  d'eeuvres  of  great 
collections,  but  which  then  were  the  objects 
of  the  scorn  and  derision  of  a  public  which 
preferred  dirty  and  bituminous  colors  and 
which  resented  the  encroachment  of  sunshine 
in  the  drab  domain  of  the  studio. 

Although  the  recognized  chief  of  the  im- 
pressionist school,  a  term  as  revolutionary' 
fifty  years  ago  as  that  of  Bolshevist  today. 
Renoir  always  denied  that  he  wished  to  de- 
stroy anything,  and  preserved  in  his  work  the 
best  traditions  of  the  eighteenth-century 
French  painters,  of  Watteau,  Lorraine,  and 
Corot.  He  loved  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
women,  the  charm  of  children,  and  the  joyous 
aspects  of  nature,  and  he  once  said  :  "When 
a  critic  thinks  he  annoys  me  by  saying  that 
my  sole  merit  is  that  of  being  'agreeable'  in 
reality  he  pleases  me,  for  if  I  had  to  paint  a 
battle,  almost  without  being  conscious  of  it  I 
would  cover  the  combatants  with  flowers." 
He  once  wrote  to  a  friend:  "If  God  had  not 
created  the  throat  of  a  woman  I  might  never 
have  been  a  painter." 

Among  the  first  to  recognize  the  genius  of 
Renoir  were  Theodore  Duret,  Duranty  and 
Huysmanns,  and  the  galleries  of  such  dealers 
as  Durand-Ruel,  Manzi-Joyant  and  Bernheim 
long  ago  introduced  his  masterpieces  to  other 
countries  than  France.  In  America  Durand- 
Ruel,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  house,  has 
made  picture  lovers  familiar  with  the  glow- 
ing and  voluptuous   canvases  of  the  impres- 
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sionists,     particularly    those    of    Renoir     and 
Monet. 

Among  the  most  noted  of  Renoir's  paintings 
may  be  mentioned  "The  Opera  Box,"  "Lunch 
at  GougivaL"  "The  Mill  of  La  Galette."  "The 
Square  of  La  Trinite,"  "The  Covered  Alley," 
and  portraits  of  Jeanne  Samary,  Berthe  Mori- 
zot,  Catulles  Mendes  and  his  children,  Mme. 
Renoir  and  her  children,  and  of  the  Carpen- 
tier  family,  the  last-named  being  the  property 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Only  re- 
cently at  a  Paris  sale  "The  Square  of  La 
Trinite"  and  "The  Covered  Alley"  brought,  re- 
spectively, 46,000  and  34,000  francs. — New 
York  Herald. 


An  enumeration  made  early  in  December 
showed  that  there  were  335,000  unemployed 
discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  at  that  time  in 
Great  Britain,  which  was  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  men  who  are  de- 
mobilized. An  appeal  was  made  by  the  prime 
minister  for  their  employment  and  more  than 
8100  firms  with  a  total  of  1,330,000  employees 
responded,  guaranteeing  employment  to  84,000 
men. 


The  New  Zealand  government  has  recently 
added  1,800,000  acres  to  the  provisional  state 
forest,  making  a  total  of  10,500,000  acres,  but 
of  this  total  area  of  milling  value  is  only 
1,371,000  acres.  The  total  area  planted  by  the 
state  since  1896  is  35,158  acres.  The  plant- 
ing in  the  North  Island  has  been  more  than 
double  that  in  the  South  Island. 
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of  the  third  requiring  a  lot  of  elaboration, 
no  doubt,  in  transporting  them  and  setting 
them  in  place. 

The  other  sets  were  in  keeping,  each  reflect- 
ing the  turn-about  poverty  and  prosperity  of 
the  Levi  family ;  which,  by  the  way,  seemed  to 
hinge  rather  surprisingly  on  the  comparatively 
small  figure  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 
But  then  the  play  was  written  before  we  began 
to  think  in  terms  of  billions. 


AN  OSCAR  WILDE  PLAY. 


"THE  AUCTIONEER." 


Mr.  Klein,  who  some  two  decades  ago  col- 
laborated with  Lee  Arthur  in  writing  "The 
Auctioneer,"  has  said,  in  enunciating  his  views 
concerning  the  writing  of  drama,  that  in  the 
instinct,  the  will  to  be  rich  we  surely  find  the 
great  dramatic  action.  This  motive  the  Amer- 
ican dramatist  utilized  in  "The  Auctioneer," 
lightening  it  with  a  humorous  depiction  of  the 
ever  vital  Hebraic  instinct  for  business  and 
lending  strength  and  emotional  momentum  to 
his  play  by  showing  the  devastating  conse- 
quences when  this  powerful  and  sometimes 
healthy  instinct  goes  astray. 

Mr.  Klein's  premature  death  as  one  of  the 
victims  on  the  Lusitania  removed  a  fairly  vital 
figure  from  the  group  of  American  drama- 
tists. His  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  how- 
ever, :s  now  shelved,  but  "The  Auctioneer" 
has  plenty  of  vitality  stilL  It  turns  out,  in  its 
revival,  to  be  a  most  popular  vehicle  for  David 
Warfield,  and  shows  none  of  the  signs  of 
mustiness  that  we  are  apt  to  remark  in  these 
old  plays  revived.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek :  just  the  presence  of  homely  human  na- 
ture illuminated  by  the  play  of  kindly  humor. 
The  Hebrew  auctioneer  belongs  to  the 
Potash  and  Perlmutter  type  of  men.  Those 
who  hasten  to  the  theatre  to  see  Montague 
Glass'  Jewish  types  dramatized  will  not  be 
able  to  stay  away  from  "The  Auctioneer,"  and 
those  who  saw  it  before  will  be  surprised  at 
the  sense  of  freshness  and  novelty  enjoyed  in 
the  piece. 

We  are  often  apt  to  think  that  if  we  have 
read  a  novel  or  seen  a  play  that  that  is  the 
end  of  them  for  us ;  whereas  what  we  remem- 
ber when  we  re-read  the  one  or  re-witness 
the  other  in  later  years  is  viewed  from  a 
changed  and  matured  standpoint,  and  what 
has  been  forgotten  is  as  good  as  new.  To  me 
"The  Auctioneer"  seemed  a  more  amusing  and 
enjoyable  play  than  when  I  first  saw  it  because 
the  intervening  years  had  made  me  less  de- 
manding in  the  matter  of  purely  romantic 
drama,  and  more  appreciative  of  everyday,  un- 
ornamental  human  nature. 

As  for  David  Warfield,  he  plays  the  role 
with  as  much  apparent  freshness  of  interest 
as  if  these  intervening  years  had  never  hap- 
pened. In  the  elliptic  style  of  speech  used 
by  old  Simon,  who  was,  like  so  many  of  his 
prototypes  in  real  life,  affected  with  a  consti- 
tutional inability  to  lay  his  tongue  to  the 
elusive  word,  there  was  the  necessity  for  in- 
numerable halts,  stammered  half-phrases,  or 
the  gesture  that  eloquently  told  what  the  halt- 
ing tongue  could  not  express.  Upon  these 
pauses  the  audience  hung  with  absorbed  in- 
terest, and  it  never  failed  to  grasp  with  ready 
laughter  the  meaning  conveyed  by  old  Simon's 
eloquent  eyes  and  gestures. 

Audiences  to  this  type  of  play  are  amazingly 
quick  to  catch  a  point,  and  in  Simon's  many 
sudden  perceptions  of  the  financial  side  to  a 
question  the  audience  fairly  leaped  to  its  de- 
lighted response.  It  enjoyed  Simon's  half 
childishness  of  tone  in  his  paternal  admoni- 
tions and  the  broad  smile  and  shoulder  caress 
with  which  he  worked  to  win  his  way.  And 
in  the  last  act  it  enjoyed  intensely  the  old 
fellow's  relapse  into  brotherly  feeling  again 
to  the  sinner,  and  the  sort  of  patriarchal  dig- 
nity that  he  instinctively  assumed  in  the 
family  circle. 

Mr.  Warfield  is  well  supported  by  a  large 
company,  of  which  Jennie  Moscowitz  as  the 
quiet,  richly  loving  and  comprehending  wife, 
Marie  Bates  as  the  old  Irish  friend  who  so 
reveled  in  life  and  its  little  enjoyments,  and 
Helena  Phillips  Evans  as  that  rank  and  showy 
materialist  Rosie  are  the  most  prominent 
figures.  These  three  were  so  true  to  type  that 
they  lent  lifelikeness  to  the  scenes  in  which 
they  figured,  and  the  two  latter  made  at  the 
same  time  a  notable  addition  to  the  humorous 
aspects  of  the  play. 

Besides  these  players  there  were  Louis  Hen- 
dricks. Harry  Lewellyn.  Harold  Waldridge, 
Guy  Milham,  and  Alf  Helton,  who  figured  to 
advantage  as  contributing  factors  to  the  merits 
of  the  performance.  Especially  was  the  lim- 
ber youth  who  played  the  part  of  the  auc- 
tioner's  factotum  a  factor  in  adding  to  the 
gay  ;y  of  nations.  The  darting  movements  oi 
his  youthfully  light  and  active  figure  and  the 
joyous  spontaneity  of  the  extempore  dances 
to  .  bubbled  out  of  him  after  the  two-dollat 
n  cic  tooted  up  in  Simon's  auction  room  were 
ijoyable  as  dancing  sunbeams. 
The  play  is  very  well  put  on,  the  compli- 
:^ted  set  of  the  first  act  and  the  street  scene 


This  week  they  are  giving  "A  Woman  of 
No  Importance"  at  the  Maitland  Theatre. 
This  is  the  play — first  produced  by  Beerbohm 
Tree  in  London  in  1893 — of  which  Oscar 
Wilde  said  that  he  wrote  the  first  act  in 
answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  critics  that 
there  was  a  paucity  of  action  in  "Lady  Winder- 
mere's Fan,"  Wilde  declaring  his  opinion  that 
this  actionless  first  act  was  perfect. 

And  if  one  judges  by  brilliancy  of  dialogue 
it  stands  as  a  typical  specimen  of  the  work 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  stylists  among  the 
British  writers.  But  Wilde's  faults,  among 
which  the  most  noticeable  is  an  indifference 
to  indicating  character  by  the  individuality 
shown  in  the  utterances  of  his  dramatic  per- 
sonages, stand  out  in  this  play.  Although  the 
youthful  Gerald's  announcement  of  Lord  II- 
Iingworth's  choice  of  him  for  his  secretary 
faintly  presages  some  possibility  of  interest- 
ing consequences,  it  is  not  until  the  end  of 
the  act  that  we  sense  a  hidden  conflict  as 
becoming  possible.  All  the  rest  of  the  time 
the  characters,  seated  in  a  drawing-room,  set 
off  brilliant  verbal  fireworks  aimed  at  each 
other.  These  come  appropriately  from  Lord 
Illingworth  and  Mrs.  Allonby,  but  Lady  Caro- 
line, who  is  almost  as  cotton-wooled  in  stifling 
conventionality  as  the  delightfully  dense  Lady 
Hunstanton,  says  a  number  of  smart  things 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  she  was 
capable  of  actual  thought ;  which  is  not  recon- 
cilable with  her  general  character. 

However,  Wiide  is  not  a  painter  of  charac- 
ter, but  of  society-  as  he  conceives  it.  When 
his  story  begins  to  develop,  even  allowing  for 
the  old-fashionedness  that  is  sure  to  accrete 
in  a  play  almost  thirty  years  old,  the  dra- 
matic situations  are  handled  with  surprising 
conventionality.  That,  for  instance,  in  which 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  scorning  and  hating  her  be 
trayer  with  every  fibre  of  her  being,  holds 
back  her  son  from  striking  the  punitive  blow 
with  the  good  old-fashioned  deterrent:  "You 
must  not  strike  him.     He  is  your  own  father." 

From  this  point,  however,  the  drama  warms 
up  considerably,  and  it  is  with  deep  interest 
we  follow  the  processes  of  Mrs.  Arbuthnot's 
thought  when  she  rejects  with  horror  her 
son's  determined  efforts  to  make  her  consent 
to  an  enforced  marriage. 

What  does,  however,  strike  one  as  another 
piece  of  airy  evasion  on  Wilde's  part,  when 
the  mother  rejects  Lord  Illingworth's  offer  to 
provide  handsomely  for  her  son.  is  his  method 
of  providing  a  convenient  heiress  as  a  way 
out  for  the  unworldly  pair.  And  what  a  queer 
specimen  of  an  American  Hester  Worsley  is. 
America  would  never  know  her.  What  a 
priggish  little  preacher  she  is,  and,  for  such  a 
courageous  attacker  of  the  social  institutions 
upheld  in  the  aristocracy  that  was  entertain- 
ing her,  that  was  a  singularly  gauche  act  to 
rush  screaming  to  the  drawing-room  in  full 
flight  from  the  dissolute  lord's  gallantries 
These  faults,  being  so  prominent,  are  no  doubt 
what  has  withheld  "A  Woman  of  No  Impor- 
tance" from  sharing  the  favor  extended  to 
"The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest"  and 
"Lady  Windermere's  Fan."  Also  there  is  a 
long  drawing-room  sermon  by  Hester,  _  and, 
although  so  smartly  and  wittily  expressed,  an 
overlong  disquisition  on  the  ideal  man  by 
Mrs.    Allonby. 

With  all  its  faults,  however,  the  play  has  a 
climactic  value,  the  dramatic  action  culmi- 
nating in  a  last  act  that  is  palpitant  with  emo- 
tion. The  spectator's  sympathies  for  the 
mother  and  son  run  in  a  full  stream,  con- 
versely with  a  lively  detestation  for  the  noble 
lord,  who  reveals  himself  in  the  end  as  a  most 
insufferable  cad. 

A  curious  characteristic  of  this  play,  which 
is  really  something  of  a  moral  arraignment 
of  the  man  and  woman  guilty  of  an  illicit  con- 
nection— although  Wilde  rather  paints  the 
woman  as  a  repentant  saint — is  the  triviality 
of  the  views  on  life  enunciated  in  the  over- 
long  passages  already  referred  to.  Although 
too  long  they  are  not  really  dull,  for  Oscar 
Wilde  wrote  them,  but  they  do  not  really 
touch  on  any  of  the  vital  issues  of  life. 

Mr.  Mainland's  company  had  a  very  difficult 
job  in  giving  this  play,  and  we  have  cause  to 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  plaved, 
especially  as.  it  is  a  rara  avis  on  the  stage* 
Mr.  Maitland  himself  made  a  good  appearance 
as  Lord  Illingworth.  particularly  when  that 
gentleman  showed  his  real  colors.  Miss 
O'Day  had  the  role  of  a  graceul,  satiric 
mocker,  and  mockery-  is  not  Miss  O'Day's 
forte.  She  is  always  better  placed  as  a  simple- 
hearted,  likable,  candid  girl.  Ruth  Ormsbv 
also  was  obliged  to  wrestle  with  a  difficult 
role.  I  can  not  imagine  any  actress  succeed- 
ing in  making  Hester  seem  anything  but  a 
preac*      prig.      Barbara   Lee    was   very    satis- 


factory- in  the  role  of  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  whose 
repressed  sufferings  were  feelingly  indicated. 
Also,  when  the  outbreak  came,  Mrs.  Lee,  with- 
out being  too  strenuous,  gave  vehement  ex- 
pression to  the  betrayed  and  injured  woman's 
deep  and  passionate  sense  of  wrong. 

In  the  poignant  scenes  of  emotion  in  the 
two  last  acts  Mr.  J.  Anthony  Smyth e  was 
also  able  to  invoke  the  atmosphere  of  strain 
and  suffering  to  a  very  creditable  degree,  and 
these  two  players  won  the  warm  approval  of 
the  audience  by  their  emotional  abandon  in 
the  prolonged  struggle  of  the  last  act. 

The  other  players — May  Nannery,  Elizabeth 
IJoyer,  and  Mr.  Drum — did  conscientious 
work  with  the  difficult  Wilde  dialogue,  and 
while  the  dextrous  give  and  take  in  the  first 
act  did  not  go  with  sufficient  lightness,  the 
company  shows  ample  evidences  of  the  care- 
ful rehearsal  necessary"  in  a  play  of  this  class. 


THE  IBANEZ  LECTURE. 


Probably  the  fiasco  of  the  Maeterlinck  lec- 
ture served  as  a  warning  to  those  conducting 
Ibafiez'  tour.  At  any  rate  the  wishes  both  of 
those  who  speak  Spanish  and  those  who  do 
not  have  been  considered.  Whether  or  not 
Ibafiez  speaks  English  off  the  lecture  plat- 
form, he  knows  better  than  to  attempt  it  on. 
His  interpreter  begins  by  reading  an  install- 
ment of  the  lecture,  while  Ibafiez  sits  enduring 
life  and  waiting  for  the  moment  when  he  can 
take  up  the  word.  For  he  is  a  vivid,  ani- 
mated, fluent,  magnetic  speaker.  Again  and 
again,  when  his  turn  came,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  applause  and  laughter,  his  audience 
showing  signs  also  of  being  moved  to  a  ready 
receptivity  by  his  occasional  relapses  into  sen- 
timent. 

The  lecture  was  thus  given  in  two  install- 
ments, although  I  believe  they  sometimes  give 
it  in  three. 

The  lecturer  is  plainly  in  a  very  cordial,  ad- 
miring attitude  toward  America.  Without 
being  effusive,  he  pays  America  many  high 
compliments.  "All  this  country  wanted,"  he 
declared,  in  speaking  of  our  share  in  the  war, 
"'was  to  save  civilization.  It  had  no  ulterior 
motive,  and  the  generosity  of  the  motive  has 
no  parallel  in  history."  One  feels  far  from 
certain  that  all  Americans  deserve  all  of  that 
compliment,  but  Ibafiez  at  least  believes  that 
many  do.  Furthermore,  he  says  that  the  best 
the  European  monarchies  can  do  is  to  pro- 
duce one  fine  statesman  about  once  in  a  hun- 
dred years,  while  America,  in  the  same  time 
produced  four :  Washington,  Lincoln,  Roose- 
velt, and  Wilson. 

He  spoke  of  our  "knightly  generosity," 
which  he  compared  to  that  of  Don  Quixote, 
and  said  so  many  pretty  things  about  our  ro- 
mantic generosity  that  even  while  we  listened 
complacently  we  perhaps  remembered  that 
'Ibafiez  is  creating  an  American  market  for 
his  books  and  wondered — but  avaunt,  thou 
sordid  thought ! 

Ibafiez  is  a  stout,  middle-aged  man  with  a 
broad,  pale,  mustached  face,  and  a  dominant, 
aquiline  nose.  When  you  see  him  at  close 
quarters  his  countenance  beams  with  good- 
will and  cordiality.  He  takes  the  platform 
as  to  the  manner  born,  gesticulates  with  true 
latin  abandon — his  hands  and  arms  were  in 
perpetual  motion — and  even  his  foot  per- 
formed one  expressive  gesture,  while  his 
rather  light  voice,  which  scarcely  matches  his 
massive  person,  registered  in  the  unknown 
tongue  emphasis,  humor,  and  the  eloquence 
induced  by  fervid  sentiment- 
He  was  so  plainly  delighted  by  the  ready 
response  of  the  audience,  and  by  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  sympathy,  that  it  was  evi- 
dent, during  his  long,  tedious  sitting  periods, 
that  he  panted  for  the  moment  when  he  could 
take  the  helm.  When  he  did  he  vitalized  the 
points  previously  presented  byr  the  interpreter 
— a  very-  careful  reader — and  invested  others 
with  a  spontaneous  gayety  of  mood  that  the 
audience  found  quite  irresistible. 

It  was  trying  to  such  as  did  not  under- 
stand Spanish  to  hear  a  lecturer  of  such  vi- 
vacity and  magnetism  make  his  address  in  an 
unknown   tongue,   but  at  least  there  was   the 
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satisfaction  of  seeing  in  person  the  author  of 
the  most  widely  read  and  admired  work  of 
fiction  produced  during  the  war. 

There  was  a  large  audience  assembled  to 
hear  the  novelist,  and  as  the  great  majority 
of  those  present  were  Spaniards,  or  of  Span- 
ish origin,  or  at  least  were  students  of  the 
Spanish  tongue,  the  lecturer  found,  to  his 
manifest  satisfaction,  how  perfectly  his  ad- 
dress was  followed.  It  is  difficult  to  have  a 
high  opinion  of  the  language  attainments  of 
American  students  of  foreign  tongues,  so  one 
is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  audience  was  of  Spanish  ori- 
gin and  spoke  the  language  habitually,  instead 
of  in  the  classroom  only. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
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Meter  Rates 
Vindicated 


The  contention  that  the  meter 
rates  authorized  by  the  Railroad 
Commission  would  raise  water  bills 
was  not  borne  out  by  the  results 
for  1919. 

Figures  we  have  filed  with  the 
Commission  show  that  our  gross 
revenue  from  water  sales  during  the 
year  just  closed  was  only  one-fifth 
of  1  per  cent,  higher  than  it  would 
have  been  if  the  old  schedule  had 
continued  in  effect. 

This  increase  is  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible. 

Universal  meter  rates  made  water 
charges  much  more  equitable  than 
they  had  been  previously. 

In  the  case  of  domestic  consumers 
they  did  more  than  that — they 
actually  reduced  the  size  of  the 
average  bill. 

Our  figures  for  1919 — which  are 
of  public  record — show  that  meter 
rates  saved  householders  thousands 
of  dollars. 

When  the  universal  meter  sched- 
ule was   first  put  into   effect,   some " 
consumers  regarded  it  with  disfavor. 

They  found  it  a  little  hard  to  un- 
derstand the  two-item  bill  with 
separate  charges  for  water  and  for 
the  cost  of  service. 

The  equitable  and  scientific  ac- 
curacy of  this  bill  has  been  vindi- 
cated, and  complaints  about  it  are 
now  very  rare. 

In  our  endeavor  to  render  "use- 
ful service"  we  went  to  the  con- 
sumer with  our  explanation  of  the 
new  bill,  and  found,  as  we  expected 
to  find,  that  the  consumer  always 
listens  to  reason. 

If  there  are  any  who  still  question 
the  merit  of  the  new  schedule  and 
the  two-item  bill,  our  service  depart- 
ment is  at  their  disposal  in  1920  as 
it  was  in  1919. 

SFMM3  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 
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pURRAN 

V**  E11U  and  Market. 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Time  Sat.   Eve. — San  Carlo  Grand   Opera 
Company  in  "It  Trovatore" 

2    Weeks   Only— Starting   Sun.    Night,    Feb.    22 
The  Great  Laughing   Festival 

KOLB    &    DILL 

In  a  Temperance  Play  with  a  Kick  and  Plenty 
of   Music  on  the   Side 

"WET    &   DRY" 

Hatliday  Matinee  Monday,  February  23 

Nights  and  Sat-  Mat.,  50c  to  $2 

Wed.   Mat.,   50c  to  $1.50 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE 


Geary    and    Mason. 


Phone    Franklin    150 


SUNDAY,  FEB.  22nd,  8:15  p.  m. 
Ferrier  Opera  Company 

One  Magnificent  Performance  Only 

.    THE  CHIMES  OF 

NORMANDY 

The    Beautiful    Planquette    Opera 

15    Artists— Chorus   of   40— Ballet    of   20 

Complete  Orchestra— CH.  HAZELRIGG,  Baton 

TREMENDOUS    SUCCESS 

Tickets,   50c  and   up 


Maitland  Playhouse 

"THE    THEATRE   UNUSUAL" 

Stockton  St.,  above  Post.     Phone  Kearny  2520 

City's  Newest  and  Most  Artistic  Theatre 

Last  Time   Saturday  Night,   Feb.   21 
Wilde's   "WOMAN    OF   NO   IMPORTANCE" 

WEEK  COM.  TUES.  MAT.  &  EVE..  FEB.  24 
The  Delightful  New  Comedy 

"TAKEN  IN" 

By  HERBERT  BASHFORD 
The   Noted    California   Playwright 

All   Seats  Reserved— ONE  DOLLAR 
Every  Night  (except  Sun.  &  Mon.)  at  S:30 
Matinees    Tuesday    and    Saturday    at    2:30 


Next — Revival     of 
THE  HOUSE." 


'THE     SERVANT     IN 


ALCAZAR 

"Good    old    Alcazar!       What    would    we    do 
without    it?" — Argonaut. 

This    Week— "DADDY    LONG-LEGS" 
The   Romance  That   Everybody    Loves 

WEEK    COM.    NEXT    SUN.    MAT.,    FEB.    22 

Extra     Washington's    Birthday    Mat.,    Monday 

New   York's    Big  Melodramatic    Sensation 

THE  WOMAN      1    O 

IN  ROOM  X  O 

Thrilling,    Throbbing,   Tingling    Mystery 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

BELLE  BENNETT— CLAY  CLEMENT 

Sun.,    Feb.    29— First   Time    Here 

Hilarious   Comedy    of    Returned   Doughboy 

Romance 

"THE  FIVE  MILLION" 

By  Authors  of  "Polly  with  a  Past"  and 

"High  Cost  of  Loving" 

Usual  Evening  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.,  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


O 


RPHFI1M      O'FARRELL  STREET 
IVrnXUlU       Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

THE  BEST  IN  VAUDEVILLE 

THE  MARION   MORGAN  DANCERS  in  a 

Dance  Drama  in  the  Time  of  Atilla;  HARRY 

COOPER   in    Songologue;    BURNS    and    FRA- 

BITO,  "Shoos";   "FOR  PITY'S  SAKE,"  with 

Thomas  Durav;  ELSA  RUEGGER,  One  of  the 

World's    Greatest    'Cellists,    in    New    Selections, 

Assisted  by    Edmund    Lichtenstein;    COLETTA 

RYAN    and    LETA    ORLOB    in    New    Songs; 

MARCONI   and   FITZGIBBON,   Two  Aces  of 

Music;  BESSIE  HEMPEL  and  "Him"  in  "His 

Day  Off." 

Evening  Prices,   15c,  25c,  50c.   75c,  $1 
Matinee  Prices,   15c,  25c,  50c,  75c 

EXCEPT     SATURDAYS,     SUNDAY'S     AND 
HOLIDAY'S.      Phone— Douglas    70 


PLAYERS   GUILD  THEATRE 

1757    Bush    Street 

THE    PLAYERS    CLUB 

Direction    Reginald   Travers 

Presents 

MASSENET'S  FOUR-ACT  OPERA 

"CINDRELLA" 

Superb  Singing  Cast 
Musical  Direction  of  Lillian  Birmingham 

FIVE    PERFORMANCES 
Fri.  &   Sat.    Eves..    Feb.   27-28,    Mar.    5-6 
Saturday    Matinee,    March   6 
Ticket,   $1,    75c     On  sale   Sherman,   Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  at  theatre  day  or  night  of  perform- 
ance. 

Business  Management  Jessica  Colbert 
Hearst  Bldg. 
In  Preparation — A  revival  of  "THE  DANC- 
ING GIRL,"  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  with 
BEATRICE  MICHELENA  as  Drusilla  Ives, 
Reginald  Travers  as  David  Ives,  Dion  Holm  as 
Duke  of  Guiseburg. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Curran  Theatre. 

Kolb  and  Dill,  the  most  popular  comedians 
that  ever  trod  a  San  Francisco  stage,  are 
scheduled  to  return  to  the  Curran  Theatre  on 
Sunday  night,  February  22d,  for  an  engage 
ment  limited  to  two  weeks.  A  special  holiday 
matinee  is  scheduled  for  Monday,  February 
23d,  in  addition  to  the  regular  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  matinees. 

The  cheerful  book  of  "Wet  and  Dry,"  was 
written  by  Max  M.  Dill  and  Jean  Havez, 
while  the  lyrics  and  music  are  the  work  of 
Havez.  Dill's  first  work  as  a  librettist  was 
in  "As  You  Were,"  the  team's  last  vehicle, 
and  a  most  successful  one. 

"Wet  and  Dry"  is  entertaining  not  only  for 
its  clever  and  mirth -in  spiring  book,  but  for  it; 
pretty  girls  with  their  attractive  costumes  and 
its  melodies,  which  are  interpreted  by  a  spe- 
cial orchestra. 

Saturday  night's  performance  of  "II  Trov- 
atore" will  conclude  the  tremendously  suc- 
cessful engagement  of  the  San  Carlo  Grand 
Opera  Company.       

The  Ferrier  Opera  Company. 
On  Sunday  evening,  February  22d,  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  M.  and  Mme.  Ferrier  and 
their  comic  opera  company,  which  has  already 
distinguished  itseslf  by  its  fresh  and  lively 
presentation  of  "The  Chimes  of  Normandy," 
will,  probably  for  the  last  time,  present  this 
delightfully  melodious  opera.  The  cast  will 
be  identical  with  that  of  the  former  presenta- 
tion, new  scenery  will  be  added,  and  the  same 
chorus  and  ballet  will  "be  in  evidence,  while 
Mr.  Charles  Hazelrigg,  a  most  reliable  leader 
and  excellent  musician,  will  conduct  as  before 
the  selected  orchestra  of  twenty'  musicians. 


The  Alcazar  Theatre. 

"The  Woman  in  Room  13,"  to  be  acted  for 
the  first  time  by  the  New  Alcazar  company, 
commencing  at  next  Sunday's  matinee,  sug- 
gests all  sorts  of  tangled  mysteries.  It  is  bj 
the  two  most  expert  melodrama  craftsmen  who 
write  for  the  stage.  Samuel  Shipman  is  co- 
author of  the  phenomenally  vital  "Friendly 
Enemies,"  and  Max  Marcin  wrote  "Cheating 
Cheaters"  and  "The  House  of  Glass"  and  col- 
laborated in  "Eyes  of  Youth."  A  rich  roue  is 
murdered  in  Room  13  of  a  fashionable  hotel 
It  is  known  that  a  woman  was  present.  Who 
was  she?  That  is  not  cleared  up  until  after 
swift  and  exciting  episodes.  Incidentally  the 
dictagraph  cuts  a  figure  in  the  detective 
activities  and  its  workings  are  demonstrated. 
There  are  fine  dramatic  roles  for  Belle  Ben- 
nett, Clay  Dement,  Brady  Kline,  Emily  Pinter, 
Clifford  Alexander,  Jean  Oliver,  Zita  Wil- 
liams, Al  Cunningham,  Rafael  Brunetto,  and 
a  reinforced  cast. 

"The  Five  Million."  to  have  first  local  per- 
formance February  29th,  is  another  comic  ex- 
position of  the  romances  and  tangled  troubles 
that  involve  a  good  many  of  the  young  Ameri- 
can soldiers  on  their  return  from  overseas. 
It  is  by  Guy  Bolton,  co-author  of  "Polly  with 
a  Past,"  and  the  San  Francisco  dramatist, 
Frank  Mandel,  whose  "High  Cost  of  Loving" 
has  made  countless  thousands  laugh. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

David  Warficld  in  "The  Auctioneer"  will  re- 
main at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  a  second 
and  final  week,  commencing  with  Monday, 
February  23d.  The  limited  stay  of  this  star, 
coupled  with  the  immense  demand  to  see  his 
revival  of  "The  Auctioneer,"  has  fairly 
swamped  the  box-office  of  the  Columbia  The- 
atre, from  where  the  information  comes  that 
the  engagement  will  positively  not  be  extended, 
as  Margaret  Anglin  has  started  from  Chicago 
to  open  here  Monday,  March  1st,  with  her 
much-discussed  play  from  the  French,  "The 
Woman  of  Bronze."  Seats  for  the  Warfield 
engagement  can  be  secured  only  at  the  box- 
office  of  the  theatre,  and  when  the  capacity 
of  the  theatre  is  sold  out  those  who  are  late 
in  making  reservations  will  necessarily  have 
to  forego  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Warfield  in 
his  superb  performance  of  Simon  Levi.  Mati- 
nees Wednesday  and  Saturday.  No  Sunday 
performances. 

Mail  orders  are  now  being  received  for  the 
Margaret  Anglin  engagement. 


loving  public  has  had  little  opportunity  to  see 
this  attractive  opera.  For  some  reason  it  has 
not  been  presented  by  the  usual  traveling 
companies.  The  production  at  the  Players 
Club  will  be  under  the  musical  direction  of 
Lillian  Birmingham,  with  the  assistance  of 
Reginald  Travers.  No  effort  will  be  spared 
in  scenic  and  lighting  effects. 

Immediately  following  "Cinderella"  a  re- 
vival of  "The  Dancing  Girl"  will  be  presented, 
with  Beatrice  Michelena  as  Drusilla  Ives, 
Reginald  Travers  as  David  Ives,  and  Dion 
Holm  as  Duke  of  Guiseburg. 


The  Players  Club. 
The  Players  Club  will  present  Massenet's 
"Cinderella,"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  nights,  February  27th,  28th.  and 
March  5th  and  6th,  with  a  special  matinee  on 
Saturday  afternoon,   March   6th.     The   music- 


DRAMATIC  ART 

Well-known  director  from  New  York  will  ac- 
cept limited  number  of  pupils  in  the  study  of 
Dramatic  Art  and  preparation  for  the  profes- 
sional stage.  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings,    6   to    9. 

STUDIO  37 

Phone  Kearny  516  376  SUTTER  STREET 


The  Orpheum. 
The  Marion  Morgan  Dancers  will  head  the 
Orpheum  bill  next  week  in  a  dance  drama  in 
the  time  of  Atilla,  directed  by  Marion  Mor- 
gan, who  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious 
and  most  intelligent  of  American  sponsors 
of  chorographic  dancing.  She  has  produced  a 
vehicle  which  gives  the  fullest  measure  of  all 
of  the  combined  arts  necessary  for  a  presenta- 
tion of  this  sort — story,  execution,  effects, 
light,  color,  scenery,  costumes,  music,  afid  mo- 
tion. 

Bessie  Rempel  requires  no  introduction  to 
vaudeville  audiences,  who  for  some  time  have 
recognized  her  as  a  thorough  artist  capable 
only  of  the  best  work.  Her  new  vehicle  is  an 
episode  by  Frances  Nordstrom  called  "His 
Day  Off."  The  little  piece  tells  of  a  man  who 
is  an  enthusiastic  fisherman  and  who  in  the 
hope  of  interesting  his  wife  in  his  favorite 
sport  takes  her  on  a  fishing  trip.  It  enables 
Miss  Rempel  to  present  a  remarkable  charac- 
terization. 

Harry  Cooper,  who  at  one  time  was  the 
principal  member  of  the  Empire  City  Quartet, 
will  make  his  first  appearance  as  a  single  en- 
tertainer in  what  is  described  as  a  songologue. 
It  affords  him  scope  for  his  fine  voice  and 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his 
ability  as  a  comedian. 

Burns  and  Frabito,  the  popular  Italian  dia- 
lect comedians,  will  present  their  ludicrous 
skit  "shoos,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful acts  in  vaudeville. 

Marconi  and  Fitzgibbon  call  themselves  the 
Two  Aces  of  Music.  They  excel  on  the  ac- 
cordeon,  xylophone,  and  piano,  and  are  respon- 
sible for  much  good  music  and  a  great  deal  of 
fun. 

The  remaining  acts  on  the  bill  will  be  Co- 
letta  Ryan  and  Leta  Orlob  in  new  songs;  Elsa 
Ruegger  in  new  'cello  solos,  and  Thomas 
Duray  and  company  in  the  melodramatic 
travesty,   "For  Pity's  Sake." 


®!j£  (&aibm  peasant 


32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,   Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturer*  of  "Small  Blacks" 


mediate  ticket  reservations  at  the  symphony 
box-office  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

An  unusually  interesting  programme  will  be 
played  at  the  eleventh  pair  of  symphonies,  to 
be  given  Friday  and  Sunday  afternoons,  Feb- 
ruary 27th  and  29th,  in  the  Curran.  Particu- 
lar interest  will  attach  to  the  first  public  per- 
formance anywhere  of  Albert  Elkus'  "Impres- 
sions from  a  Greek  Tragedy,"  a  composition  in 
three  parts,  played  without  pause.  Elkus  lives 
in  San  Francisco  and  is  held  in  high  regard 
in  Pacific  Coast  music  circles  as  musician  and 
composer. 

The  symphony  will  be  Mozart's  C  Major, 
generally  known  as  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony. 
Sibelius'  "Swan  of  Tuonela"  is  also  listed,  and 
the  programme  will  be  brilliantly  terminated 
by  Berlioz'  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain." 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

Great  interest  attaches  to  the  presentation  of 
Herbert  Bashford's  new  and  delightful  comedy, 
"Taken  In,"  at  the  Maitland  Playhouse  next 
week,  for  the  author  is  well  known  in  Pacific 
Coast  literary  circles  as  poet,  author,  and  play- 
wright. He  is  responsible  for  several  stage 
successes,  notably  "The  Woman  He  Married," 
which  served  Virginia  Harned  as  a  starring 
vehicle  for  several  seasons,  and  which  is  to- 
day a  great  favorite  with  stock  and  repertory 
companies. 

"Taken  In"  is  particularly  notable  for  the 
originality  of  its  plot  and  the  delightful  way 
which  the  author  has  adopted  in  unfolding  it 
The  situations  grow  logically  out  of  the  action 
and  the  humor  is  unforced. 

There  is  a  satirically  serious  angle  to  the 
play  as  well,  for  the  author  lampoons  the 
hypocrisy  of  many  so-called  reformers. 

Director  Arthur  Maitland  promises  a  pro- 
duction of  unusual  character  because  of  the 
special  interest  in  the  play.  Ann  O'Day,  An- 
thony Smythe,  Rupert  Drum,  Ruth  Ormsby, 
and  other  favorites  in  the  principal  roles. 

Many  large  theatre  parties,  made  up  of  ad- 
mirers of  Bashford's  literary  work,  are  being 
planned  for  next  week  at  the  Maitland. 

A  revival  of  Charles  Rann  Kennedy's  "The 
Servant  in  the  House,"  with  Richard  M 
Hotaling  as  the  drain-man,  is  scheduled  to 
follow.  

Coningsby  Dawson. 
Coningsby  Dawson,  who  is  to  lecture  at  the 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  Tuesday  evening, 
February  24th,  on  "Remaking  the  World,"  is 
by  birth  an  Englishman,  by  residence  and  mar- 
riage an  American,  and  he  served  during  the 
war  as  an  officer  in  the  Canadian  Field  Artil- 
lery- Certainly  no  man  is  better  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority  on  this  great  story  of 
world  reconstruction.  This  is  not  a  war  lec- 
ture, but  a  vibrant  account  of  this  wonderful 
era  through  which  the  world  is  now  passing. 
Dawson's  books,  "Carry  On."  "Glory  of  the 
Trenches."  etc.,  have  become  classics  of  hero- 
ism. His  last  book,  "The  Test  of  Scarlet,"  has 
just  been  published.  Dawson's  San  Francisco 
engagement  is  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Elder.  

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

A  programme  varied  in  its  appeal  will  be 
performed  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  22d, 
in  the  Curran  Theatre,  as  the  ninth  regular 
'"Pop"  concert  of  the  season.  The  soloist  will 
be  popular  Louis  Persinger. 

That  the  theatre  will  be  sold  out  before  con- 
cert day  is  certain,  and  it  is  advisable  that 
those  anticipating  attendance  should  make  im- 


Margaret  Anglin. 
Margaret  Anglin  will  be  seen  here  on  Mon- 
day night  March  1st,  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre, in  "The  Woman  of  Bronze."  This  emo- 
tional drama,  the  work  of  Henry  Kiste- 
maecker  and  Eugene  Delard,  provides  Miss 
Anglin  with  a  role  that  in  all  her  career  upon 
the  stage  has  not  made  a  greater  call  upon 
her.  The  story  deals  with  a  sculptor  en- 
grossed in  creating  a  great  war  memorial 
whose  dominant  figure  is  to  be  a  woman 
whose  countenance  must  express  all  the 
tragedy  and  pity  of  war  and  the  tender  heal- 
ing mercy  of  the  Angel  of  Peace  thereafter. 
A  younger  woman,  whom  he  thinks  he  loves, 
comes  between  him  and  his  wife.  He  yields 
to  his  infatuation,  only  to  find  in  the  end  that 
he  has  lost  his  grip  on  the  work  he  had  in 
preparation.  After  some  months  he  returns 
to  his  wife  and  discovers  in  her  face  the  ex- 
pression he  has  desired  to  give  to  the  work 
in  hand.  In  the  company  are  Fred  Eric, 
Langdon  Bruce.  Harriet  Sterling,  Ralph  G. 
Kemmet,  Sally  Williams,  William  Parson,  and 
a  host  of  other  well-known  and  distinguished 
players. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  G£lRsS"d 


Phone  Franklin  150 


Monday.  Feb.  23— FINAL  WEEK 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

David  Belasco  Presents 

David  Warfield 

in 

"THE   AUCTIONEER" 

Monday,  .March  1— MARGARET  AXGLIX 
in  the  Tremendous  Drama,  "THE  \\  OMAN* 
OF   BRONZE." 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

9th  "POP"  CONCERT 
CURRAN  THEATRE 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  FEB.  22.  at  2:45  Sharp 
LOUIS  PERSINGER— Soloist 

Overture.  "Flying  Dutchman,"  Wagner; 
Largo,  "New  World"  Symphony,  Dvorak;  Con- 
certo for  Violin  and  Orch.,  Mendelssohn  (Mr. 
Persinger);  Ballet  Suite,  "Le  Cid,"  Massenet; 
Andante  Cantabile,  Tschaikowsky;  Dance  of 
Sylphs,  Berlioz;  Murmuring  Zephyr,  Jensen; 
"Molly  on  the  Shore,"  Grainger;  "Beautiful 
Blue   Danube,"   Strauss. 

Prices— 25c,    50c,    75c,    SI.      Tickets   at    ?i 
man.    Clay  &   Co.'s;    at   theatre   from 
on   concert  days   only. ___ 


Next — Feb. 


29,    lltb   Pair  Symph. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Two  newspaper  clippings  with  regard  to 
waitresses  find  themselves  in  adventitious 
juxtaposition  on  our  desk.  One  of  them  hails 
from  far-off  Saarbrucken.  The  other  comes 
from  New  York,  and  if  we  were  philosophic- 
ally inclined  we  might  compare  them  one  with 
another  and  perhaps  deduce  therefrom  some 
weighty  reflections,  very  much  as  Carlyle  did 
when  he  wrote  on  the  philosophy  of  clothes. 
But  there  is  no  market  for  that  sort  of  thing 
nowadays.  Let  it  be  reserved  for  happier 
times. 

The  Saarbrucken  item  is  in  the  form  of 
an  advertisement,  and  it  reads  as  follows : 

"Gesucht  fur  eine  vornehme,  erstklassige 
American  Bar,  hubsche,  intelligente  Damen 
mit  eleganter  Garderobe.  Solche  mit  franzos- 
ischen  Sprachkenntnissen  bevorzugt.  Gehalt- 
sanspruche  und  Photographie  sind  einzusen- 
den." 

As  no  one  confesses  nowadays  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  German,  we  may  translate  the  adver- 
tisement as  follows,  and  with  some  at- 
tempt at  literalness :  "Wanted,  for  a  select 
first-class  American  bar,  beautiful  and  intel- 
ligent ladies  with  elegant  wardrobes.  Those 
with  French  speech-kn  owl  edge  preferred. 
Pay  expectations  and  photographs  should  be 
sent." 

How  do  the  trains  run  to  Saarbrucken  ? 
How  does  one  get  there  ?  Where  is  Saar- 
brucken, anyway  ?  Is  it  in  France  or  Ger- 
many ?  All  our  war  maps  have  been  removed 
from  the  walls,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  Saar- 
brucken is  in  disputed  territory,  and  that  it 
may  be  French,  or  German,  or  neutralized,  or 
internationalized,  or  democratized,  or  what- 
ever it  is  they  do  to  territories  nowadays. 
But  whatever  happens,  there  will  be  no 
prohibition  in  Saarbrucken.  unless — 'horrid 
thought — the  President  should  accept  a  man- 
datory for  Saarbrucken,  in  which  case  we  sup- 
pose that  prohibition  would  follow  the  flag. 
But  it  is  unlikely.  We  may  picture  for  our- 
selves the  American  bar  in  Saarbrucken, 
where  they  will  sell  all  sorts  of  things  that 
cheer  as  well  as  inebriate,  and  that  will  be 
presided  over  by  those  so  beautiful  and  so 
intelligent  ladies  with  the  elegant  wardrobes 
and  with  the  French  speech -knowledge. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  proprietor  received  a 
fitting  number  of  applications  and  that  he  was 
able  to  make  a  satisfactory  selection.  Person- 
ally we  think  him  a  little  exacting,  but  it  may 
be  that  he  asks  for  a  maximum  and  is  pre- 
pared to  compromise.  Beauty  and  intelli- 
gence so  rarely  go  hand  in  hand,  and  if  we 
might  venture  to  offer  advice  it  would  be  to  go 
a  little  easy  on  the  intelligence.     Patrons  of 


FOR  SALE— One  of  the  finest  ranches  in 
Santa  Barbara  County,  stretching  from  ocean 
to  mountains;  has  about  a  mile  of  ocean  front- 
age; 2000  acres  of  highly  productive  land: 
living  stream  running  through  the  property ; 
walnuts,  lemons,  oranges,  olives,  persimmons, 
bean  and  hay  land  and  pasturage.  Lots  of  oak 
and  other  timber.  Splendid  ranch  buildings. 
Only  fourteen  miles  from  City  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Is  suitable  for  mun  with  family  as 
country  estate.  Can  be  farther  developed  and 
made  one  of  the  best  paying  propositions  on 
the  Coast.  Is  also  suitable  for  subdivision. 
For  fuller  particulars  and  price  (which  is  verv 
low)  apply  to  F.  H.  Lingham,  No.  10  West 
Anapamu  Street,    Santa  Barbara,   Cal. 


the  American  bar  in  Saarbrucken  will  forgive 
much  so  long  as  Hebe  is  fair  to  look  upon 
and  elegantly  robed.  They  will  not  be  un- 
reasonable in  their  demands.  We  know  the 
breed.  We  have  seen  them  in  their  native 
habitat.  We  have  rarely  known  them  to  stipu- 
late for  improving  conversation  with  their 
drinks. 

The  second  item  relates  to  a  waitress  called 
Sophie.  We  deprecate  the  practice  of  calling 
waitresses  by  their  first  names.  It  is  one  that 
we  have  never  followed.  But  in  this  case  we 
can  not  help  ourselves.  Sophie  lives  in  New 
York  and  we  make  her  acquaintance  through 
a  metropolitan  newspaper  which  contains  no 
reference  to  her  more  formal  cognomen. 

It  seems  that  Sophie  was  fined  $2  for  in- 
fringing the  traffic  regulations  in  her  $4500 
automobile.  She  drove  over,  or  under,  or 
through,  or  round  a  policeman.  The  report  is 
not  exact.  It  omits  the  details  in  order  to 
reach  the  main  fact  that  Sophie  is  a  waitress 
and  that  she  has  a  $4500  automobile. 

The  magistrate  seemed  to  be  surprised  that 
Sophie  should  have  such  an  automobile,  being 
only  a  waitress,  and  here  we  may  remark 
parenthetically  that  the  magistrate  had  better 
smother  or  otherwise  conceal  his  surprise. 
The  Bolshevists  may  be  coping  along  pres- 
ently and  they  may  give  him  something  to  be 
surprised  about.  The  magistrate  said  that 
waiting  on  table  seemed  to  be  a  profitable  pro- 
fession, and  Sophie  replied — it  is  to  be  feared 
a  little  pertly — that  her  salary  was  $12  a  week, 
but  she  added  by  way  of  afterthought  that  her 
tips  amounted  to  $80  or  $90  a  week  in  ad- 
dition.    Hence  the  automobile. 

To  express  surprise  at  such  a  revenue  is 
almost  instinctive.  Most  of  us  begin  at  once 
to  draw  morals  about  extravagance,  decadence, 
luxury,  profiteering,  and  the  idle  rich.  It 
seems  rather  shocking  that  a  waitress  should 
have  an  automobile  while  there  are  so  many 
of  us,  eminently  deserving  as  we  are,  who 
can  hardly  afford  a  street-car  fare.  And  yet 
if  Sophie  is  a  good  waitress,  and  not  only  a 
pretty  waitress,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
she  deserves  all  the  tips  she  gets. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  an  average  of  about 
$13  a  day  seems  a  good  deaL  It  suggests  a 
good  many  50-cent  donations.  Perhaps  here 
we  have  one  of  the  reasons  why  girls  will  not 
do  housework.  Why  should  they?  In  house- 
work they  get  no  tips  at  all,  although  of  course 
they  have  the  advantages  of  a  good  home  and 
of  moral  and  religious  influences,  which,  as  we 
all  know,  are  be3*ond  rubies.  But  Sophie  has 
an  eight-hour  day.  She  meets  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  people,  probably  most  of  them  men 
who  pay  compliments  and  are  "nice."  At  the 
end  of  the  day  she  drives  off  in  her  automo- 
bile. At  the  end  of  the  week  she  has  about 
$100  in  her  purse,  less  a  $2  fine  for  annoying 
a  policeman.  On  the  whole,  we  rather  envy 
Sophie.  We  have  not  hard  feelings  toward 
her,  and  if  it  should  ever  happen  that  we  are 
run  over  by  an  automobile  our  annoyance  will 
be  in  no  way  increased  by  knowing  that 
Sophie  the  waitress  was  at  the  wheel. 


With  a  shock  of  consternation  we  learn  that 
downtown  Mouquin's  in  New  York  has  closed 
its  doors.  A  new  age  has  come,  and  it  re- 
fuses  to   acquire   a  taste   for   Mouquin's  with 


—this  trade  mark  has 
carried  with  it  a  pro- 
tective assurance  of 
high  quality  for  67 
years. 

Sperry  Flour  Co; 

U.  S.  A. 


its  incredibly  bountiful  bill  of  fare  and  its 
antiquated  methods  of  waiting  upon  its  guests. 

Of  course  it  was  prohibition  that  killed 
Mouquin's.  Of  what  use  to  paint  In  Vino 
Veritas  on  the  windows,  to  mark  it  upon  every 
glass,  if  there  was  no  longer  the  Vino  with 
which  to  call  forth  the  Veritas.  When  prices 
first  began  to  raise,  Mouquin's  followed  the 
procession  with  regard  to  foods,  but  the  elder 
Mouquin  forbade  any  increase  in  the  price  of 
the  wines.  The  wines  lay  very  near  his  heart, 
and  although  he  was  eventually  forced  to  give 
way,  he  regarded  it  as  the  beginning  of  the 
end. 

There  was  never  a  strike  of  waiters  at 
Mouquin's.  Many  of  them  had  been  there  for 
twenty  years  and  more.  The  secret  of  their 
satisfaction  was  in  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
paid  wages.  The  waiter  received  6  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  the  checks  and,  of  course, 
the  usual  tips.  This  system  resulted  in  a  good 
wage,  and,  of  course,  a  waiter  was  not  very 
particular  about  his  hours  so  long  as  he  was 
earning  money  all  the  while. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  tells  a  story  of 
Petie,  the  diminutive  genius  of  the  diminu- 
tive Mouquin  bar,  and  right-hand  man  to 
EmiL  the  tall,  blond  head  barkeep,  who  quit 
the  game  for  the  laundry  business  several 
months  before  Mouquin's  closed.  Petie  had. 
the  reputation  of  being  the  shortest  barkeep 
in  captivity.  The  story  goes  that  after  being 
turned  down  for  the  American  army  on  ac- 
count of  his  stature  Petie  met  up  with  a 
Scotchman  who  stood  close  to  seven  feet. 
Together  they  journeyed  to  Canada,  presented 
themselves  to  the  recruiting  officer,  and  were 
passed.  Petie  always  insisted  that  the  Cana- 
dian authorities  simply  struck  an  average  be- 
tween the  measurements  of  himself  and  the 
tall  Scot  and  passed  them  both  that  wTay. 
Anyway,  he  had  his  wish  and  saw  service 
overseas. 

Those  who  went  overseas  had  many  strange 
stories  to  tell  but  few  could  equal  that  of 
little  Pierre,  who  spent  twenty-one  months  in 
the  trenches.  As  he  was  leading  a  party  of 
German  prisoners  back  to  the  rear  after  a 
trench  raid  one  night,  one  of  the  Boches  sud- 
denly drew  alongside  and  whispered,  "Hello, 
Frenchie."  in  the  best  of  English.  Pierre 
took  a  good  look.  To  his  surprise,  the  man 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoner  was  an  old 
friend,  a  German  who  had  once  been  a  waiter 
with  him  in  a  cabaret  restaurant  on  Broadway. 
The  two  men  exchanged  glances.  Then  the 
prisoner  was  led  off  to  be  questioned  by  an 
officer  and  that  was  the  last  Pierre  saw  of 
him. 


after  all,  is  the  only  matter  of  much  impor- 
tance in  this  world." 

It  is  amusing  to  picture  the  controversy 
which  the  statement  in  the  last  sentence  would 
bring  forth  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  country,  but  it 
is  safe  to  predict  that  the  Excelsior  will  not 
be  the  recipient  of  any  letters  of  protest  from 
its  readers,  to  whom,  doubtless,  the  novels  of 
Stendhal  are  the  evangel  of  the  "grand  pas- 
sion," as  they  are  to  the  majority  of  educated 
Frenchmen. 

The  same  critic  calls  attention  to  the  por- 
traits of  women  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Proust 
and  asks,  "Who  can  contemplate  them  with- 
out emotion,  without  being  aware  of  a  mingling 
of  desire,  pity,  astonishment,  and  a  kind  of 
happy  disenchantment  which  their  charming 
visages  evoke  in  his  heart  ?  The  author  is  not 
content  to  show  us  only  the  details  of  senti- 
ment ;  he  enters  into  its  very  nature  without 
brusqueness,  but  with  a  profound  care,  and 
analyzes  from  the  interior  outward.  He  is  a 
literary  anatomist,  not  a  romanticist." 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Proust  by  the  distin- 
guished French  painter,  Jacques-Emile 
Blanche,  shows  a  youthful-looking  subject  with 
oval  face,  delicate  moustache,  finely  penciled 
eyebrows,  rather  full  lips,  dark  hair  parted  in 
the  middle,  and  a  slender  figure. — New  York 
Herald. 


"Your  narrative  is  too  highly  colored,"  re- 
marked the  editor,  returning  the  bulky  manu- 
script. "In  what  way?"  inquired  the  disap- 
pointed author.  "Why,"  replied  the  editor, 
"in  the  very  first  chapter  you  make  the  old 
man  turn  purple  with  rage,  the  villain  turn 
green  with  envy,  the  hero  turn  white  with 
anger,  the  heroine  turn  red  with  confusion, 
and  the  coachman  turn  blue  with  cold." — Tit- 
Bits. 


ELDERLY  MAN  WINS. 


The  awarding  of  the  Goncourt  prize  in 
France  to  Marcel  Proust  has  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  recipient  is  fifty  years  old.  This, 
in  itself,  is  nothing  remarkable,  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  award  of  this  particular  prize, 
which  was  primarily  intended  by  the  Goncourt 
brothers  for  young  and  impecunious  authors 
of  talent,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Proust  is  neither  young  nor  impecunious. 
When  Leon  Hennique  was  president  of  the 
Goncourt  Academy  it  was  suggested  once  that 
the  annual  prize  be  conferred  on  the  work  of 
an  author  of  thirty  years,  to  which  Mr.  Hen- 
nique replied.  "Thirty  years  !  That  is  too  old. 
We  must  find  a  young  man,  one  of  twenty,  if 
possible." 

Mr.  Proust  was  elected  by  a  ballot  of  six 
to  four,  Leon  Daudet,  the  son  of  the  great 
writer,  being  the  leader  of  the  Proust  con- 
tingent and  Lucien  Descaves  and  three  others 
resolutely  holding  out  for  a  second  candidate, 
Mr.  Roland  Dorgeles,  the  author  of  a  moving 
and  beautiful  story  of  the  war,  "The  Cross  of 
Wood."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since 
the  awarding  of  the  Goncourt  prize,  "The 
Cross  of  Wood"  has  been  selected  for  dis- 
tinguished notice  by  an  organization  of  the 
women  writers  of  France. 

The  book  by  Mr.  Proust  which  gained  him 
the  prize  is  a  part  of  a  voluminous  romance 
in  course  of  preparation  under  the  general 
title  of  "In  Search  of  Lost  Time,"  and  this 
particular  part  is  called  "To  the  Shade  of 
Girlhood."  An  earlier  number  has  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "In  the  Neighborhood 
of  Swann's."  Even  those  critics  who  re- 
gretted the  defeat  of  Mr.  Dorgeles  do  not 
deny  the  "originality  and  delicate  powder  of 
observation"  displayed  in  Mr.  Proust's  book, 
but  they  feel  that  the  wishes  of  the  Goncourt 
brothers  regarding  the  youth  and  impecuni- 
osity  of  the  candidates  should  have  been  fol- 
lowed, if  practicable,  and  evidently  many  be- 
lieve that  they  could  have  been  legitimately 
followed  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  "The 
Cross  of  Wood." 

On  the  other  hand  the  champions  of  Mr. 
Proust  claim  that  the  Academy  Goncourt  has 
never  been  more  wisely  inspired  than  in  the 
present  award,  and  point  out  the  marked  psy- 
chological powers  of  the  writer,  combined 
with  a  scrupulous  attention  to  detail  which  is 
neither  cold  nor  wearisome  in  its  result  The 
critic  of  Excelsior  says: 

"Not  since  Stendhal,  perhaps,  has  there 
been  any  one  in  France  who  has  occupied  him- 
self so  carefully  with  the  study  of  the  part 
which  love  plays  in  the  history  of  man,  which, 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  pretty  girl  asked  a  soldier  who  was  just 
discharged  from  the  hospital,  "And  how  did 
you  feel  when  the  bullet  went  through  your 
arm?"  "Well,"  said  the  hero,  "I  felt  dis- 
tinctly bored,   don't  you  know." 


A  Tinsnitat  nurse  was  examining  an  order!" 
on  his  practical  knowledge  of  first-aid  work. 
"Now,  what  would  you  do  if  a  man  col- 
lapsed ?"  she  asked.  "Give  him  some  brandy, 
miss,"  replied  the  man.  "But  suppose  you 
had  no  brandy?"  "I'd  promise  him  some, 
miss." 


The  six-year-old  boy  had  told  a  fib,  and  had 
been  commanded  by  his  mother  to  go  to  bed 
in  the  dark.  He  started  reluctantly,  and  upon 
taking  a  look  at  the  dark  stairway,  turned  to 
his  mother  and  said :  "Mother,  don't  you 
think  you'd  better  come  along  and  see  if  I 
really  go  to  bed  ?" 


Topper  said,  coming  up  to  him  in  the  lobby. 
'I  don't  mind  your  taking  out  my  wife's  maid, 
old  man,  but  I  wish  to  goodness  you'd  ask  her 
to  wear  her  own  frocks.'  " 


An  English  barrister,  arguing  before  the 
criminal  court,  remarked  with  much  solemnity 
to  the  presiding  justice:  "My  lord,  there  is 
honor  among  thieves."  The  justice  looked  at 
him  severely.  "There  is  gold  in  sea  water," 
he  replied,  "but  it  can't  be  extracted  in  profit- 
able quantities.     Go  on,  sir." 


When  mother  and  her  brood  started  for 
town  the  weather  was  threatening,  so  she  did 
not  go  unprepared.  In  due  time  they  stepped 
off  the  crowded  train  at  the  South  Station. 
"Have  you  got  all  the  umbrellas,  Johnny?" 
was  her  first  question.  "I  should  say  I  had," 
said  the  boy.  "I  had  three  when  I  started  and 
now  I've  got  five." 


Senator  Moses  was  considerably  bored  one 
day  in  Washington  by  a  politician  who  thought 
he  ought  to  be  nominated  for  the  presidency. 
"But,  Moses,"  the  politician  dolefully  ended, 
"there's  a  conspiracy  of  silence  against  me — a 
regular  conspiracy  .of  silence.  What  do  you 
think  I  ought  to  do  ?"  "Join  it,"  said  Senator 
Moses,  promptly. 

Senator  Lodge  had  been  giving  his  views  on 
the  peace  treaty  and  concluded :  "A  great 
many  of  our  statesmen  are  trying  to  place  the 
public  in  the  position  of  the  little  boy  who 
was  discovered  one  day  staring  at  a  pile  of 
bricks.  'What  are  you  staring  at  those  bricks 
for,  my  little  man  ?*  asked  an  interested  ob- 
server. 'Well,'  answered  the  child,  'my  mother 
says  ice-cream  comes  in  bricks,  but  I  can't 
see  any/" 

Bishop  William  F.  Thirkfield,  who  has 
worked  among  the  negroes  for  many  years, 
said  in  a  discussion  in  New  York :  "I  don't 
see  any  outstanding  merit  in  our  system  of 
negro  treatment  A  man  was  once  praising 
the  system,  but  I  told  him  a  story.  It  was  a 
story  about  a  foreigner  traveling  through 
Texas.  The  train  stopped  at  a  little  station 
for  water  and  a  Texan  said  to  the  foreigner : 
'What  do  you  think  of  this  town  ?  Aint  it 
magnificent?'  'I  can't  see  it,'  said  the  for- 
eigner.    'There's  a  cow  stand  in  front  of  it.' " 


A  certain  drunk,  taken  to  the  police  sta- 
tion recently,  was  never  booked  because  he 
gave  the  night  squad  the  best  laugh  they've 
had  in  a  long  time.  "How  did  you  happen  to 
be  lying  there  in  the  gutter?"  demanded  the 
sergeant  severely.  "  'Sail  right,  boss.  I  jus' 
happened  to  walk  between  two  lamp  posts  and 
leaned  against  the  wrong  one,"  was  the  can- 
did reply. 

The  fond  parent  was  well-nigh  distracted 
with  little  Willie's  questions,  and  threatened 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  slipper  if  he  did  not 
keep  quiet  for  a  time.  Willie  was  silent  for 
nearly  a  minute,  then  said,  reflectively,  "Awful 
accident  on  a  street-car  today."  Father  looked 
up  with  interest,  and  asked  what  was  the  acci- 
dent. "Why,"  replied  Willie,  edging  towards 
the  door,  "a  woman  had  her  eye  on  a  seat, 
and  a  man  sat  on  it." 


One  of  Strickland  Gillilan's  stories  in  his 
"Sample  Case  of  Humor"  deals  with  the  age- 
old  theme  of  the  inability  of  some  English 
people  to  appreciate  the  American  joke.  An 
English  girl  was  present  when  this  conun- 
drum was  asked :  "How  do  you  make  a  Mal- 
tese cross  ?" — the  answer  of  course  being, 
"You  pull  its  tail."  The  English  girl  didn't 
smile.  Finally  she  said  :  "Well,  of  course,  it's 
because  I'm  English  and  all  that,  but  really  I 
can  not  see  any  similarity  between  a  Maltese 
cross   and  a  pullet's  tail." 


make  change,  he  called  his  young  son,  and, 
perching  him  on  the  counter,  whispered  in  his 
ear  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  customer.  A  mo- 
ment later  he  returned  with  the  change  and 
the  urchin  blurted  out :  "He  didn't  steal  any- 
thing, daddy ;  I  had  my  eye  on  him  every 
minute." 


"How  can  I  go  about  it  to  get  a  drink  in  this 
town  ?"  asked  a  recently  arrived  guest,  who 
looked  as  if  he  needed  irrigation.  "Well,"  re- 
plied the  landlord  of  the  Petunia  tavern.  "I'll 
tell  you  what  you  might  do :  Go  to  the  second 
corner  up  the  street,  pass  around  it  and  to 
the  alley,  go  down  the  alley  about  half  way 
and  you'll  come  to  a  gate  standing  open,  a 
crack  in  a  fence  made  out  of  old  billboard 
lumber.  Go  in  through  the  gate  and  along 
to  a  cellar  back  of  the  shanty  standing  in  the 
lot,  lift  the  cellar  door  and  go  down  the  steps, 
whistle  three  times,  and  a  dirty  old  feller 
will  come  with  a  lantern,  and  look  you  over, 
and  tell  you  that  there  aint  nothin'  doing  in 
this  dod-blasted  town  since  the  bla.nkit.y- 
blanked  Prohibitionists  got  so  sizzle-fired 
active.  That  is  the  best  I  can  do  for  you, 
Mr.  Dryer." 

- ■— ^- 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Brown,  who  weighs  320  pounds,  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  getting-a  house.  Unfortunately 
the  house  was  not  built  to  meet  such  an 
emergency  as  Brown,  for  the  whole  place 
shook  with  his  tread  as  he  walked  about. 
When  he  climbed  into  bed  that  piece  of  fur- 
niture gave  a  groan  of  despair  and  collapsed 
on  to  the  floor.  His  son,  in  an  adjoining 
room,  rushed  to  the  door  of  his  father's  bed- 
room. "What's  happened,  dad,"  he  said;  "can 
I  help  you  ?"  "It's  all  right,"  came  the  cheer- 
ful reply,  "only  if  you  don't  find  me  here  in 
the  morning,  look  in  the  cellar." 


Max  Eastman,  the  New  York  propagandist, 
threw  down  his  periodical  with  a  snort. 
"There's  too  much  of  this  sunshine  fiction  be- 
ing written,"  he  said.  "With  prices  what  they 
are,  there's  too  much  smile  stuff,  too  much  op- 
timism altogether.  A  chap  was  talking  about 
an  optimist  the  other  day.  'What  an  optimist 
Smiler  is !'  he  said.  'If  he  failed  in  business, 
he'd  thank  Providence  he  had  his  health ;  if 
he  failed  in  health  he'd  thank  Providence  he 
had  his  business,  and  if  he  failed  in  both,  he'd 
give  a  cheery,  optimistic  laugh  and  say :  'Oh, 
well,  what  use  is  the  one  without  the  other  ?'  " 


The  high  wages  paid  to  servant  girls  led 
Mrs.  Blank  of  Barrytown  to  say  at  a  tea : 
"A  young  flying  officer  met  a  pretty  girl — er — 
informally  at  Coney  Island  one  afternoon. 
She  was  dressed  awfully  swell,  and  when 
they  separated  she  gave  him  a  very  fashion- 
able New  York  address ;  so  the  next  time  he 
was  in  town  he  wired  her  to  meet  him  at  the 
Ritz  for  dinner.  She  turned  up,  looking 
smarter  than  ever,  and  after  dinner  they  did 
a  theatre.  A  brother  officer  sat  in  a  box,  and 
the  young  airman  waved  to  him,  but  got  a 
rather  quizzical  -response.  'What  ails  Top- 
per?' he  thought,  and  at  the  end  of  the  act 
his   question   was    answered.      'Hello,   there!' 


The  Earl  of  Portarlington,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  volunteer  for  service  during  the 
railway  strike  in  England,  relates  with  great 
gusto  the  following  story :  A  Boy  Scout  on 
duty  at  one  of  the  London  termini,  feeling  the 
pangs  of  hunger  about  11  o'clock  one  morning, 
began  a  -vigorous  attack  on  a  substantial  lunch 
he  had  brought  with  him.  A  gentleman  pass- 
ing by  was  moved  to  remark:  "My  boy,  if  you 
eat  much  now  you  won't  have  any  appetite  for 
your  dinner."  To  which  the  smart  little  fel- 
low replied :  "Well,  I  guess  if  I  haven't  any 
appetite  I  shan't  want  any  dinner."  The 
gentleman  had  no  more  to  say. 


A  few  weeks  ago  Mayor  Snyder  of  Los  An- 
geles slipped  away  from  business  and  made  a 
personal  and  incog  tour  of  "Sonora  town"  to 
get  a  line  on  conditions  there.  During  the 
tour  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  trinket  in  a  shop 
window  and  he  stepped  in  to  purchase  it.  The 
proprietor  was  just  about  to  close  shop  and  in 
fact  had  already  taken  his  cash  box  into  the 
back  room.    As  he  had  to  fetch  it,  in  order  to 
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Triolet  on  the  A-String. 
To  the  eminent  violinists,  Mischa  Elman,  Jascha 
Heifetz,  Sascha  Jacobson,  and  Toscha  Seidle. 

Mischa,  Jascha,  Sascha,  Toscha — 
■     Where  do  fiddlers  get  their  names? 
Never  Abe  nor  Pat  nor  Moshe — 
Mischa,    Jascha,    Sascha,    Toscha, 
Might  sound  good  in  frog  or  Eoche;  a 

Plain  guy  knows  them  all  as  James. 
Mischa,  Jascha,  Sascha,  Toscha — 

Where  do  fiddlers  get  their  name? 
— Melchizedek,  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Virtuous  Blank  Verse. 
Even  the  names  of  intoxicants  should  be  omitted 
from  our  literature. — Prohibition   Circular. 
Begin  with    Dickens.      Oh,    my  dear, 
His  pen  was  much  too  handy 

In  praise  of  pots  of  bitter  

And  tumblersful  of  . 

And  Bobbie  Burns!     We  must  curtail 
His  lines  that  grew  too  frisky 

With  talks  of  "reaming  swats"  of  

And  globlets  "fu*  "  of . 

No  tale  in  praise  of  any  inn, 

Of  cellar,  vault,  or  garret, 
May  say  a  word  of  Holland  

Or  even  table  . 

Our  writers  now  shall  all  be  dumb 
On  things  that  once  were  merry; 

No  talk  shall  be  of  steaming 

Nor  glass  of  golden  . 

So,  too,  the  Book  of  Books  must  be 

No   longer   quite   divine; 
It  tells  how  One  in  Galilee 

Changed  water  into  . 

No  heights,  no  depths,  beneath  our  sky, 

But  all  one  perfect  level, 
Our  country  shall  be  hot  and  dry 

And  saintly  as  the  . 

— Tlwmas  Augustine  Daly,  in  Reedy's  Mirror. 


Queer  Borneo  Names. 
It  must  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  of  Kayans  of  Borneo  to  keep 
track  of  his  name.  Among  those  people,  when 
a  child  is  born,  it  receives  the  name  of  some 
repulsive  object  or  is  simply  called  "it,"  so 
that,  not  having  a  distinctive  name,  the  evil 
spirits  can  not  identity  it  and  cause  it  harm. 
When  the  child  is  two  or  three  or  four 
years  old  they  name  it,  say,  Tijan.  The 
father  is  thereafter  known  as  Tama  Tijan — 
Tama  meaning  "the  father  of" — and  the 
mother  is  known  as  Inai  Tijan — mother  of 
Tijan.  The  father's  original  name,  Kebing, 
for  example,  is  dropped,  and  frequently  it  is 
forgotten  unless  there  are  other  fathers  of 
Tijans.  In  that  case  the  father  is  known  as 
Tama  Tija  Kebing,  father  of  Tijan,  formerly 
Kebing. 

If  Tijan  dies,  then  Tama  Tijan's  name  be- 
comes Oyeng  Kebing  (meaning  "Kebing  the 
Bereft,"  provided  Tijan  was  the  oldest  child). 
If  a  younger  child  dies,  the  father  becomes 
Akam  Kebing;  if  his  wife  dies,  he  becomes 
Aban  Kebing.  If  he  becomes  a  grandfather, 
his  name  will  be  Laid  Kebing.  Laki  is  dis- 
tinctly an  honorary  title,  like  its  equivalent, 
datu,  among  the  Malays.  With  those  people 
datu  is  superior  to  the  title  hadji,  borne  by 
one  who  has  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Datu,  literally  grandfather,  is  equivalent  to 
elder  with  us. 

Among  the  Kayans  it  is  a  breach  of  man- 
ners to  ask  a  man  what  his  name  is.  If  a 
white  man  does  so  through  ignorance  the  man 
will  turn  to  a  bystander  and  ask  that  the 
stranger,  who  does  not  know  the  customs, 
may  be  informed.  If  a  man  tells  his  own 
name  the  evil  spirits  will  hear  him  and  can 
more  readily  do  him  harm. 


Some  of  the  ice  fields  of  Greenland  are  half 
a  mile  in  thickness. 


Question —  Question. 
The  drafted  buddies  who  went  overseas 

Are  getting  their  share  of  praise. 
They're   gettin'    enough   of   reward,    if  you   please, 

To  last  'em  the   rest  of  their  days: 
What  with  helmets  from  Huns — and  the   Croix  de 

Guerre — 
And  jolly  pink  teas  from  the  ladies  fair. 
And  it's  not  that  we're  envious,  not  that  we  care — 
We'll  cheer  with  the  loudest  and   fuss  and  yell. 
But  all  that  we're  askin'  is  why  in  hell 
Do  they  knock  the  Regular  Army? 

The  boys  who  enlisted  when  Bill  got  gay 

And  went  over  to  fight  with   France 
Deserve  all  the  medals  they're  gettin'.     But  say— 

If  they'd  given  us  regulars  half  a  chance 
We'd    have    been    there   with    bells    on    to    see    'em 

through. 
We're  never  begrudgin'   'em  what's  their  due. 
When  it  comes  down  to  that  we're  as  loyal  as  you, 

And  we're  back  of  'em  all — they  know  it  well. 

But  all  that  we're  askin'  is  why  in  hell 
Do    they  knock  the   Regular  Army? 

We  chased  old  Villa  all  over  the  map 

Through  the  sand  and  the  boiling  hot  sun. 
It  wasn't  exactly  a  big  world  scrap — 

There  wasn't  no  glory — there  wasn't  no  fun. 
There  was  hard  tack  and  bacon  for  breakfast  and 

lunch, 
Sometimes  a  cake  of  sweet  chocolate  to  munch. 
Scurvy  and  summer  complaint  hit  the  bunch — 

Some  of  us  died — and  some  lived  to  tell. 

But  all  that  we're  askin'  is  why  in  hell 
Do   they   knock  the   Regular  Army? 

Most   of  us   held    our    country    dear — 

We  sweated  and  worked  and  drilled. 
But  we  never  worked  to   the  sound   of  a  cheer — 

We  worked  as  the  captain  willed! 
Sometimes  we  kicked  a  bit,  sometimes  we  cussed; 
Sometimes  a  few  of  us  went  on  a  bust; 
Sometimes  a  sentry,  poor  guy,  bit  the  dust — 

And  no  little  white  cross  marks  the  spot  where 

he  fell! 
But  all  that  we're  askin'  is  why  in  hell 
Do    they  knock  the   Regular  Army? 

— Joseph   A  ndrcw   Galahad,   in   Life. 
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First  Young  Lady  (examining  directory  in 
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directory,  Ethel.  Second  Young  Lady — No  ? 
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directory. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam  and  Mr. 
Raymond  Welch  of  Spokane  took  place  Saturday 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Florence  Dupee  in  Coronado. 
Mrs.  Austin  Sands  was  her  sister's  matron  of 
honor  and  the  other  bridal  attendants  were  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Spencer  of  Coronado,  Mrs.  Robert  Neu- 
stadt  of  Coronado,  Mrs.  Monroe  Miller  of  Coro- 
nado, Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  and  Miss  Helen  Garritt. 
Mr.  James  Welch  of  Spokane  was  the  best  man. 
The  ribbon-bearers  included  Master  Freddie  Sands, 
Master  Claus  Spreckels,  Jr.,  Master  Jack  Miller, 
and  Master  Frank  Spreckels.  Mrs.  Welsh  is  the 
daughter    of    Admiral    and    Mrs.    William    Fullam. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip   Mr.    and 

Mrs.  Welch  will  reside  in  Spokane. 

Miss  Helen  Crocker  gave  a  Valentine  ball  lasl 
Saturday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  Several  din- 
ners were  given  preceding  the  affair,  one  of  the 
largest  having  been  that  presided  over  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Stetson  at  the  Burlingame  Club.  Miss 
Evelyn  Poett  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  others 
at  the  dinner  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Park, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Clark,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gib- 
son, Miss  Josephine  Parrott,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Schmieden,  Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Doris  Schmie- 
den, Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood, 
Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker, 
Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  Mr.  William  Hendrickson, 
Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  John  Baldwin,  Mr.  Alfred 
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Hendrickson,  Mr.  John  Parrott,  Mr.  William  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Harris  Carrigan,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  Mr. 
Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  Mr.  George 
Howard,  Jr.,  Mr.  Marshall  Madison,  Mr.  Edward 
Schmieden,   and   Mr.    Gordon  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Edson  Adams  entertained  at  luncheon  last 
Tuesday,  among  her  guests  having  been  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Grahame,  Mrs.  Charles  Miner  Cooper,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Beaver,  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Tubbs,  Miss  Kate  Beaver,  and  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton. 

Miss  Louise  Reding  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  in 
honor  of  Miss  Harriet  McKiro.  Her  guests  were 
Miss  Marguerite  Doubleday  of  New  York,  Miss 
Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Miss  Aileen 
Mcintosh,   and  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin  gave  a  tea  Saurday  after- 
noon at  the  Palace.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Hays,  Mrs.  Edward  Perrin,  Mrs.  William 
Gwin,  Mrs.  James  Langhorne,  Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois, 
Mrs.  J.    D.    Peters,   and   Miss  Anne   Peters. 

The  Mardi  Gras  Ball  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chil- 
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dren's  Hospital  was  held  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
Civic  Auditorium.  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  was 
the  queen  and  Mr.  John  Neville  the  king.  Mrs. 
Vincent's  attendants  included  Mrs.  Jane  Hayne, 
Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mrs.  Harold  Cook,  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard  Chamberlin,  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
John  Neville,  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  Mrs.  Edward 
Tobin,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  Mrs.  William  Devereux, 
Mrs.  John  Gallois,  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Mrs. 
William  Parrott,  Mrs.  William  Duncan,  Mrs.  Ed- 
munds Lyman,  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Morse,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Mrs.  Ross  Cur- 
ran,  Mrs.  Harry  Hill,  Mrs.  Arthur  Goodfellow, 
Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Marie 
Louise   Winslow,    and   Miss   Marion    Crocker. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Mc- 
Creery  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given 
Saturday  evening  before  the  Crocker  ball  by  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Corbett   Moody. 

Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  gave  a  lunchen  a  few  days 
ago,  complimenting  Mrs.  Robert  Leatherbee  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Magee  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  Friday  by  Miss  Helen  Okell  at 
the  Palace.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Jack 
Okell,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Mora  McDonald, 
Miss  Katherine  Maxwell,  Miss  Sallie  Long,  Miss 
Jessie  Knowles,  Miss  Sallie  Havens,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bliss,  Miss  Genevieve  Greer,  Miss  Esther  Baum, 
Miss  Anabel  Clark,  Miss  Virginia  Smith,  Miss 
Louise  Howard,  Miss  Helen  Rodolph,  Miss  Alice 
Pratt,  and  Miss  Juanita  Ghirardelli. 

Mrs.  Russell  Slade  entertained  at  luncheon  Fri 
day    afternoon. 

The  Misses  Betty  and  Doris  Schmieden  were  the 
complimented     guests     at     a    luncheon     given     last 
Thursday   by   Miss   Marion    Leigh    Mailliard.      The 
guests    included    Miss    Mary    Julia    Crocker,    Miss 
Ellita  Adams,   Miss  Elizabeth   Bliss,   Miss  Amanda 
McNear,     Miss     Aileen     Mcintosh,     Miss     Louise 
Reding,    Miss  Mary   Emma  Flood,   and   Miss   Mar- 
garet   Madison. 
I       Miss  Josephine   Grant  was  hostess   at  a   dinner- 
dance  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Harriet 
I  McKim  of  New  York.     Mr.  and  Mrs.   Mayo  New- 
.  hall,    Jr.,    chaperoned    the    party,    and    among    the 
!  other  guests  were  Miss  Ellita   Adams,    Miss  Doris 
;  Schmieden,     Miss     Margaret     Doubleday     of     New 
!  York,  Miss  Barbara  Donohoe,  Miss  Louise  Reding, 
Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss 
Mary    Emma    Flood,    Miss    Elizabeth    Magee,    Miss 
Margaret    Madison,    Miss    Aileen    Mcintosh,    Miss 
I  Helen   Pierce,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Mr.    Rus- 
j  sell    Wilson.    Mr.    William     Magee,     Mr.     Howard 
Spreckels,    Mr.    Jerome    Kuhn,    Mr.    William   Hen- 
drickson,    Mr.     Alfred     Hendrickson,     Mr.     Leroy 
1  Nickel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Harris  Carrigan,  Lieutenant  John 
Jayne,   Mr.   Lawrence  Gray,   Mr.   Orel  Goldarcena, 
Mr.    Paul    Kennedy,    Mr.    Kenneth    Mcintosh,    and 
Mr.    Edward   Schmieden,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Bray  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Denis  O'Sul- 
livan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  gave  a  dinner  Tues- 
day, and  with  their  guests  later  attended  the  Mardi 
Gras  Ball.  With  them  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Moody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre,  and  Mrs. 
Beverly  MacMonagle. 

A  no-host  dinner  of  Monday  evening  was  en- 
joyed by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Warren  Perry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson  Grubb, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Fairlie,  Miss  Margaret  Wil 
Hams,  Miss  Lillian  Whitney,  and  Mr.  Philip 
Paschel. 

Miss  Evelyn  Barron  gave  a  dinner  a  few  even- 
ings ago  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  having 
been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Mr.  An- 
drew Carrigan,  Jr.,  and   Mr.   Robert  Elliott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  dinner  last 
Tuesday  evening,  their  guests  having  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Georges  de  Latour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cheever  Cowdin,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Go- 
man,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Jackling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Com- 
mander William  Van  Antwerp,  and  Dr.  John  Tan- 
ner of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Leland  Lathrop  gave  a  luncheon  last  Satur- 
day at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Crocker.  Others  present  were  Mrs. 
James  Edwards,  Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman,  Mrs.  John 
Wright,  Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mrs.  Blanding  Cole- 
man, Mrs.  F.  Beveridge,  Mrs.  Henry  Dimond,  Mrs. 
William  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Edward  Holmes,  Mrs. 
Frank  Holmes,  Mrs.  Andrew  Rowan,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Marx,  Mrs.  Edgar  Wilson,  Mrs.  James  V.  Cole- 
man, and  Miss  Jennie  Stone. 

Miss  Marguerite  Doubleday  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  Thursday  at  the 
Woman's  Athletic  Club  by  Miss  Ellita  Adams. 
The  guests  included  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss 
Evelyn  Poett,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Barbara 
Donohoe,  Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Gertrude 
Clark,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Louise  Reding, 
Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere 
Adams,  Miss  Harriett  McKim  of  New  York,  Miss 
Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  and 
Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh. 

Mrs.  Leroy  Nielson  gave  a  luncheon  lasl 
Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett. 

Mrs.  Howard  Park  gave  a  tea  last  Wednesday 
in  Burlingame,  complimenting  Mrs.  Willard  Cham- 
berlin. 

Mrs.  William  Dohrmann  gave  a  dinner  and  the- 
atre party  last  Wednesday  evening. 

Mrs.  Willis  Walker  gave  a  luncheon  last  Friday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Edwood  of  Minneapolis,  Mrs.  William 
Dwinnell,  and  Miss  Alice  Wheelwright. 

Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer  gave  a  luncheon  at. the 
Inglesidc  Golf  and  Country  Club  last  Wednesday. 
Her  guests  were  Miss  Barbara  Donohoe,  Miss 
Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Schmieden,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Margaret 
Madison,  and  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin. 

Mrs.  Ritchie  Dunn  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mrs.  Ella  Hotaling,  Mrs. 
Georges  de  Latour,    and  Miss  Jennie  Blair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  gave  a  dinner 


Saturday  evening  in  Burlingame,  complimenting 
Miss  Margaret  Scheld  of  Sacramento.  The  party 
later  attended  the  Crocker  ball. 

Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  gave  a  luncheon 
Monday,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Elmer  Jennings, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker, 
Mrs.  Russell  Slade,  Mrs.  Richard  Heiman,  and 
Miss    Isabel   Jennings. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  entertained  at  dinner  a  few 
evenings  ago,  the  Clift  Hotel  having  been  the 
scene  of  the  affair.  Those  in  the  party  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gar- 
rett McEnerney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch, 
Mrs.  Ella  Hotaling,  Mrs.  Alexander  McCallum, 
Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mrs.  Elsie  Drexler,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Porter,  Miss  Maude  Fay,  Archbishop  Hanna, 
Monsignor  P.  L.  Ryan,  Dr.  Harry  Tevis,  Mr. 
John  Spreckels,  Sr.,  Mr.  Edward  Hopkins,  Mr. 
John  Zeile,   and   Mr.    Walter  Martin. 

The  members  of  the  Junior  League  gave  a  vaude- 
ville performance  and  dance  Monday  evening  at 
the  St.  Francis.  Among  those  who  entertained 
at  dinner  before  the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Donohoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Warren  Clark,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Scott  Franklin,  Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Frank  Madison. 
Mrs.  William  Sproule  had  among  her  guests  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Whittell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Hanna,  Mrs.  Kirk  Albert,  and  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Baldwin. 

Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  given  Sunday  evening  at  the  Fairmonl 
by  Mrs.  F.  P.  Pfingst.  In  the  group  were  Sir 
Frank  and  Lady  Popham-Young,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Sutro,  Captain  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Price,  Ad 
miral  and  Mrs.  Jayne,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Cross,  Miss 
Mary  Phelan,  Miss  O'Sullivan,  Mr.  Alfred  Fry, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hall,  and  Mr.   Marvin  Curtis. 

Count  and  Countess  Krystyn  Ostrowskt  and  Cap- 
tain Mieczyslaw  Burhardt  of  the  Polish  Legation, 
who  are  staying  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  were  din- 
ner guests  on  Saturday  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Plincz  at  their  home  on  Filbert  Street. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Wynian  are  being  con- 
gratulated on  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 

Mr.    and   Mrs.   Felton    Elkins   are   receiving 
congratulations  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


Mr.   and   Mrs.   Douglas   Grant   are  receiving 
congratulations  on  the  birth  of  a  son. 
-•*- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Ebright  are  receiving 
congratulations  on  the  birth  of  a  son. 


Mr.   and   Mrs.   Eerrien   Anderson   are   bein^ 
congratulated  on  the  birth  of  a  son. 


Mme.  Galli-Curci. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci,  who  will  appear  in  song 
recital  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  May  2d,  at  2  :30  o'clock,  and  at 
Assembly  Hall,  Stanford,  Monday  night,  May 
3d,  sang  last  Tuesday  in  the  opera  "Lucia"  to 
the  largest  house  which  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  has  had  to  date  in  New  York  City. 

On  a  previous  occasion  New  York  critics 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  due  to  a  slight 
cold  Mme.  Galli-Curci's  previous  efforts  had 
been  severe  ordeals,  but  that  on  the  present 
occasion  she  sang  brilliantly,  and  was  in  bet- 
ter vocal  condition  than  ever  before.  Eonci, 
the  tenor,  shared  critical  attention  as  a  singer 
of  classic  style  with  Mme.  Galli-Curci.  The 
New  York  Times  said  that  Donizetti's  mad 
scene  ended  in  an  outburst  of  applause  that 
deafened  sensitive  listeners,  while  a  shouting 
house  refused  to  be  downed  by  hisses  till  the 
singer  repeated  her  last  cadenza. 

When  Mme.  Galli-Curci  appears  at  the  Ex- 
position Auditorium  she  will  again  face  an 
audience  that  will  tax  that  colossal  auditorium 
to  its  utmost,  for  although  the  concert  is  three 
months  off,  already  one-fourth  of  the  seating 
capacity  has  been  sold.  Orders  for  Galli-Curci 
tickets  are  coming  from  points  as  far  remote 
as  Phcenix,  Arizona. 


Four  thousand  picturesque  camels  and  their 
1000  drivers  are  to  be  succeeded  by  thirty 
businesslike  American  trucks  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  between  Tientsin,  China, 
and  Kulja,  East  Turkestan,  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 2000  miles.  An  agricultural  colo- 
nization company  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
templated change.  Farm  products  will  be 
carried  on  the  return  trip.  Each  camel  of  the 
caravan  now  traveling  the  route  is  capable  of 
carrying  only  200  pounds  of  freight,  while 
each  truck,  equipped  with  a  trailer,  will  be 
able  to  transport  six  tons.  Traveling  at  the 
rate  of  about  twenty  miles  a  day,  the  animals 
require  about  six  months  for  the  round  trip. 
Trucks  are  expected  to  cover  the  distance  in 
thirty   days. 


New  paper  guilder  currency  recently  issued 
in  Java  by  the  Javasche  Eank  was  so  admired 
by  the  Chinese  and  natives  when  first  issued 
that  it  was  hoarded.  The  notes  were  printed 
by  an  American  company  and  include  21/- 
guilder  and  1  guilder  denominations.  They 
were  intended  to  relieve  the  present  scarcity 
of  silver  coins. 

Taking  a  hint  from  fly  fishermen  who  dull 
their  gutcasts  by  soaking  thein  in  coffee,  the 
sardine  fishers  off  Norway  and  France  have 
taken  to  dyeing  their  nets  blue. 


For  Rent — Furnished  cottage  on  Tamalpais. 
Miss  Knox,  Mill  Valley. 


Charles 

SIEGER'S 

Symphonic  Syncopation 

Ths  Dance  Music  that  is  Charming  San  Francisco 

THE  PALACE  ORCHESTRA 

Direction  Chas,  Seiger 
Is  gaining  friends  every  night  in  the 

PALACE  ROSE  ROOM 

See  OAKS  and  DELOUR 
Manhattan's  favorites  in  Acrobatic  and 
Eccentric  Danee  Specialties. 

PALACE  HOTEL 

Management  of 
HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  .  CALIFORNIA 
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TO  f        ^ne  *orlJ.s  seat  Koteb; 

*JR  V^^^cinqjl       Union       Squire 

SAN  FRANCISCO      CALIFORNIA 


WHERE  SERVICE  AND 
COMFORTS  ARE 
PLANNED  FOR  GUESTS 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BfiST 


Under  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

If  it  is  feasible  to  tunnel  the  English  Chan- 
nel, twenty  miles  in  width,  it  is  even  more 
feasible  to  tunnel  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
which  is  but  eight  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest 
point.  Tliis  would  mean  that  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  indeed,  says  Edward  Hungerford, 
to  send  a  through  train  from  London  under 
the  English  Channel,  across  France  and  Spain, 
the  selfsame  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  straight 
to  the  wonderful  new  port  of  Dakar,  which 
the  French  have  been  so  quietly  constructing 
these  past  few  years  in  Senegal  at  almost  the 
extreme  westernmost  point  of  Africa. 

There  the  Atlantic  is  narrow  indeed.  An 
ordinary  fast'steamer  can  cross  from  Dakar  to 
South  America  in  four  or  five  days,  while  the 
traffic  experts  in  London  figure  out  that,  with 
such  a  through  rail  route,  from  Charing  Cross 
or  Victoria  to  Rio  De  Janeiro  will  be  but  eight 
days  and  Buenos  Aires  nine  days  distant  from 
London;  with  Santiago  de  Chile,  by  means  of 
the  Transandean  railroad,  only  two  days  far- 
ther. 


The  rainbow  trout  of  Australia  grow  to  so 
large  a  size  that  it  is  illegal  to  take  a  fish 
under  ten  inches  in-  length. 

iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 


I  For  that  tete-a-tete  | 
— have  tea        | 

|  at  | 

|  Hotel  Whitcomb  | 

g  Civic  Center  J 

g  Every  afternoon,  delicious  tea  is  served  in  jj 
H  the  Sun  Lounge.  Refreshing — restful,  g 
g    You'll  enjoy  it  immensely.  m 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mrs.  Wbitelaw  Reid  arrived  Friday  from  New 
York  to  spend  several  months  in  Millbrae. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime  will  arrive  from 
Del  Monte  Monday  to  make  their  permanent  home 
in   San  Francisco. 

Miss  Katherine  Melius  of  Los  Angeles  is  spend- 
ing several  days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Williar. 
Miss    Evelyn    Waller    is    spending    several    days 
with  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  and  Miss  Marion  Baker 
at  their  ranch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson  bad  several  guests 
over  the  week-end  in  Burlingame,  among  them  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Winslow,   and   Miss  Ellita  Adams. 

Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  and  Miss  Helen  Garritt  have 
returned  from  Coronado,  where  they  went  to  attend 
the  wedding  of  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Raymond   Welch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  and  Miss  Louise 
Gerstle  have  postponed  their  trip  abroad  and  will 
return  to  California  in  a  few  weeks.  They  are 
at  present  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Will  Tevis,  Jr.,  and  his  cousin,  Mr.  Richard 
Lounsbery  of  New  York,  have  gone  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara to  remain  over  the  polo  tournament. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sahlein  has  returned  from  Port- 
land, where  she  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
Edgar    Schwabacher. 

Mrs.  William  Porter  has  taken  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Alice  Larkm  Coleman  in  Monterey  for  the 
spring  and  summer  months. 

Mr.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  has  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Miss  Ysabel  Chase  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Burlingame,  after  a  three  months'  absence  in 
New  York  and  Florida. 

Mrs.  John  Walter  returned  Sunday  from  New 
York. 

Miss  Harriett  McKim  of  New  York  is  spending 


CLOCK  REPAIRING 

All    grades    of    chimes    and    complicated    clocks 
repaired    and    sold.      Called    for    and    delivered. 


WORKMANSHIP 
GUARANTEED 


WATCH 
REPAIRING 


CALIFORNIA  CLOCK  CO. 

J.    TOPPING,    Manager 
436  Whitney  Building  1 33  Geary  Street 

Phone    Garfield    2570 


WILSON  BEAUTY  PARLORS 

SCALP  AND  FACIAL  TREATMENTS 

(Electricity  Used) 

SHAMPOOING  and  MANICURING 

LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN 

246  POWELL  ST.,  Suite  404 
Phone  Douglas  5788  San  Francisco 


ANGLO  DANISH  INSTITUTE 

Electric  Light  Cabinet  Baths 
and  Salt  Glows 

Swedish  and  Vibratory  Massage 

Therapeutic  Light  Rays  for  Lumbago 

and  Rheumatic  Conditions 
We  call  at  youi  hotel  or  residence  if  requested 

68  POST  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  Kearny  4287 


THE  VEDAH   INSTITUTE 

OF  THERAPEUTICS 
ELECTRIC  CABINET  BATHS, 
VIBRATORY  AND   MANUAL 

SWEDISH  MASSAGE 


a  fortnight  with  Miss  Josephine  Grant.  She  will 
join  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  McKim, 
in  Santa  Barbara  the  last  of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran  will  leave  in  a  few 
weeks  for  Europe,  where  they  will  remain  indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  will  leave  early  in 
April  for  Europe  to  remain  abroad  all  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  McNear  have  gone  to 
Petaluma  for  a  brief  sojourn.  They  have  been 
spending  the  winter  at  the  Clift  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  returned  Friday  from 
New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Hecksher  of  New  York 
came  west  with  Miss  Ysabel  Chase  and  left  for 
Santa  Barbara,  after  a  day's  sojourn  in  San 
Francisco.  They  will  visit  here  later  in  the 
season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Owen  Knapp  have  returned 
to   Montecito,  after  a  brief  visit  in  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gerstle  and  Miss  Miriam 
Gerstle  are  en  route  to  New  York  from  Paris. 
They  have  been  abroad  for  some  months. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  has  postponed  her  trip 
abroad  and  she  will  return  in  the  late  spring  to 
California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  returned  Monday 
from  a  trip  to  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Amy  Brewer  returned  last  week  from  Eu- 
rope, where  she  has  been  doing  war  work  for  the 
past  three  years,  and  she  has  taken  a  house  in 
San  Mateo  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  John  Casserly  will  not  come  West  this 
summer.  She  has  taken  a  house  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of   Chicago. 

Princess  Poniatowski,  formerly  Miss  Beth  Sperry, 
is  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Crocker,  at 
Burlingame.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  Princess 
Poniatowski  was  last  in  California. 

Mrs.  John  Owen  Miller  has  returned  to  Maricopa 
for  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Miller. 

Mr.  Felton  Elkins  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara 
for  the  polo  tournament. 

Miss  Cornelia  Kemper  has  arrived  from  San 
Luis  Obispo.  She  is  visiting  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Clark,  Miss  Gertrude 
Clark,  and  Miss  Anne  Dibblee  have  returned  from 
a  fortnight's  trip  through  the  southern  part  of 
the  state. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  who  has  been  visiting 
Miss  Alice  Requa  for  several  weeks,  will  return 
within  a  few  days  to  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Pritchett  have  gone  to 
Florida  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Scott  are  leaving  tomorrow  for  Honolulu 
for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman  returned  during  the  week 
from  a  brief  sojourn  in  Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Short  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  their  new  home  on  California  Street,  where 
they  will  be  permanently  established. 

Miss  Marguerite  Scheld  is  spending  several  days 
in  Burlingame  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  Wilson. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gove  will  return  the 
first  of  the  week  from   Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Dibble  have  gone  to  Del 
Monte  for  a  fortnight. 

Miss  Marie  Brewer  has  gone  to  Marysville  to 
spend  several  weeks  with  Mr.  and  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Brewer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson  have  reopened  their 
Burlingame  residence  for  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

Mrs.  Charles  Elwood  and  Mrs.  William  Dwinnell 
of  Minneapolis  left  Tuesday  for  Vancouver,  after 
a  brief  sojourn  in  San  Francisco.  They  will  sail 
next  week  for  the   Orient. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop  left  Monday  for  Boston, 
after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  and  Miss  Louise 
Alice  Gerstle  leave  next  week  for  San  Francisco, 
after  spending  three  months  in  New  York. 

St.  Francis  Hotel  arrivals  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marcus  Jacobowsky,  Chicago;  State  Senator  George 
S.  Hopkins,  San  Diego;  Mr.  W.  F.  Coleman, 
Seattle;  Mr.  H.  F.  Shaw,  Houston,  Texas;  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Binning,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  H.  F.  Alex- 
ander, Tacoma;  Mr.  Yates  M.  Wang,  Shanghai, 
China;  Judge  William  D.  McHugh,  Omaha;  Mr. 
George  Brandeis,  New  York;  Mr.  J.  S.  Robinson, 
Seattle;  Mr.  Paul  Rickter  and  family,  Mr.  Marcus 
Loew,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  B.  Warren, 
Minneapolis;  Mr.  B.  Kabweiler,  Chicago;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Veasey,  Spokane;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Vand  der  Myll  Dekker,  Holland;  Mr.  W.  Carr 
Morrow,  Tacoma;  Mr.  James  Edward  Morris,  New 
York;    Mr.    R.  H.   Baird,    Winnipeg,    Canada. 

Arrivals  at  the  Palace  Hotel  include  Superior 
Court  Judge  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Winn,  Alaska;  Mr.  H. 
T.  Gage,  Los  Angeles ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Phillips,  Los 
Angeles;  Dr.  J.  Nacharo,  Tokyo;  Mr.  J.  B.  Stod- 
dard, Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Henry  Carsten,  Seattle; 
Mr.  Randolph  Ortman,  New  York;  Mr.  George 
Allen,  Seoul,  Korea;  Major  W.  S.  Nathan,  Tient- 
sin; Baron  G.  de  Cateo,  Tientsin;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Heisler,  New  York;  Mr.  Charles  Denby, 
Washington,  D.  C.J  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Mc- 
Greggor,  Seattle;  Mr.  Frank  Cobb,  Mr.  George  F. 
Nevins.  Portland;  Mr.  A.  S.  Lichtenberg,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri;  Mr.  B.  R.  Guthrie,  Los  Angeles; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Weldon  Young,  Seattle;  Mr.  H.  S. 
Smith,  Mr.  Norman  H.  Gay,  Los  Angeles. 

Among  the  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Milliken,  Sacramento;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Nelson,  Portland;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Ebell,  Billings,  Montana;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Ripley  and  son,  Albany,  New  York;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Farmer,  Chicago;  Mr.  Charles  B.  Cheney, 
Minneapolis;  Mr.  H.  F.  Morgan,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  J.  G.  Hultman,  Shanghai;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
H.  Fenton,  San  Jose;  Mr.  F.  A.  Hagemeyer,  Hol- 
land; Mr.  Roy  Hasselback,  Fresno;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Cross,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Gibson,  Detroit;  Mr.  ~P  K.  Kern,  governor  of 
Sumatra;  Mr.  W.  J.  McLaughlin,  Washington,  D. 
C;   Colonel   N.    F.   McClure,    Monterey. 

-*♦» 

A    new    and   interesting   commercial   use   of 


THE  FILM  AND  THE  GERMAN. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  masses 
in  Germany,  after  ridding  themselves  of  their 
royal  houses,  became  at  once  obsessed  with 
the  spirit  of  Socialism  and  class  warfare,  but 
their  cinemas  seem  to  tell  a  different  tale. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  they  still  believe  in  mon- 
archies, and  insist  on  crowns  and  titles,  pam- 
pered courtiers  and  aristocrats,  who  flash  their 
diamonds  and  light  innumerable  cigarettes 
with  histrionic  gestures.  Their  film  divas  are 
among  the  queens  of  the  new  republic,  and 
never  was  a  greater  flutter  caused  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Hohenzollern  in  public  than  is 
caused  by  Henry  Porten  (or  Fern  Andra  or 
Pola  Negri)  when  she  enters  her  box  at  the 
premiere,  accepting  bouquets  with  her  sweet- 
est smile  and  signing  picture  postcards  by  the 
dozen  for  her  young  admirers. 

The  German  public  of  today  is  not  an  easy 
one  to  please.  It  turns  up  its  nose  at  the 
"stale  externals"  of  life.  It  wants  sensation. 
It  makes  no  apology  for  the  craving  for  ex- 
citement and  distraction  to  which  it  has  suc- 
cumbed. Generally  it  blames  the  war  or  the 
revolution.  Just  now  it  holds  the  Entente 
largely  responsible  ;  the  treaty  of  Versailles  is 
an  incomparable  scapegoat.  Berlin,  which 
spends  $1,500,000  a  month  on  dancing  and 
breaks  all  bounds  in  the  matter  of  gambling 
and  night  clubs,  has  something  like  400  cine- 
ma theatres  and  is  asking  for  more.  Almost 
each  passing  week  brings  a  new  luxurious 
Kinopalast,    with    its   accompanying   sensation. 

The  Berlin  operator  is  a  recognized  city 
type,  ready  to  turn  his  handle  at  anything 
good  that  crosses  his  path — from  Bethmann 
leaving  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  to  Sparticist 
troubles  and  street  fighting.  It  is  worth  re- 
cording that  in  the  hottest  moments  of  the 
January  riots  in  Berlin,  while  the  Vorwarts 
building  was  being  plastered  with  shot  and 
shell,  the  cinema  man  was  on  the  roof,  doing 
his  bit  for  posterity's  sake. 

In  the  eagerness  to  furnish  something  new 
and  taking,  the  temptation  to  trespass  on  for- 
j  bidden  ground   has   proved  too   strong  to  be 
|  resisted.     The  more  bizarre  the  theme  and  the 
bolder  its  treatment  the  better  the  film  is  sure 
I  to   be  received.     Films   are   shown   which   are 
supposed  to   have   a  moral   tendency,  to   warn 
I  against  insidious  dangers,  to  instruct  the  pub- 
lic in  matters  of  hygiene  and  physiology.    All 
sorts     of     medical     instructional     films     are 
blazoned  abroad  in  every  street.     Germany  is 
suffering  from  an  overdose  of  film  kultur. 

For  the  sake  of  the  more  respectable  ele- 
ments in  German  society,  who  are  up  in  arms 
'  against    such    dangers,    the    authorities    have 
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|  VV/ALTERS  SURGICAL  CO.  | 

W  Surgeons*  Instruments 

Hospital  Bad  Sick  Room  Supplies 
=  Trusses  »od  Abdominal  Supporter! 

M     441  Sutter  Street — Entire  Building.  Telephone         = 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Douglas  40 1  7     p 
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Telephone  Sutter  6654 


Importers    m 


1      GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CO.       § 

1  COFFEE  AND  TEA 

g    Spices,  Baking  Powder,  Flavoring  Extracts   g 

g    442-452  Second  Street,  San  Francisco     H 
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promised  an  elaborate  censorship.  It  is  a 
long  time  in  coming.  The  necessity  of  it  is 
perhaps  best  proved  by  the  opposition  it  is 
meeting  with  at  the  hands  of  the  trade.  A 
project  to  municipalize  the  cinema  is  also 
being  fiercely  boycotted  by  interested  parties, 
who  point  out  how  dull  the  entertainment 
would  be  if  the  films  were  selected  by  a  magis- 
trate, a  pastor,  and  a  schoolmaster.  Doubt- 
less there  would  be  a  change  in  the  direction 
of  decorum  if  not  of  piquancy. 

Meanwhile,  Germany  has  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  her  best  film  productions,  among 
the    latest    of    which     Gerhard    Hauptmann's 

Rose   Bernd"  is  deserving   of   special   praise. 

—London  Times. 


"Father,"  said  little  Tommy,  "my  Sunday- 
school  teacher  says  if  Fm  good  I'll  go  to 
heaven."  "Well?"  asked  his  father.  "Well, 
you  said  if  I  was  good  I'd  go  to  the  circus. 
Now,  I  want  to  know  who's  tellin'  the  truth  ?" 
— Yonkers  Statesman. 


^FffiE  PROOF  STORAGE^ 

Private  Concrete  and  Steel  Vaults  for 
Household  Goods 

13th  and  Mission  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND  n"" mMH  15       LOS  ANGELES 


Howl:  9:30  lo  6  p.m. 

Evenings  by  appointment 
Phone  Sutler  5660 


Suite  615-616 

GILLETTE  BLDG. 

630  Market  St. 


the  X-ray  whereby  defects  in  materials  like 
steel  and  timber  may  be  disclosed  was  dis- 
cussed at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Faraday 
and  Rontgen  societies  in  London. 


A  Man  Gets 

What's 

Coming  to  Him 

A  Scintillating,  Comical  and 

Grippingly  Interesting 

New  Story  by 

ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 

Author  of  "Pigs  Is  Pigs"  and  Other 
Classics  in  Comicality,  Will  Be  Pub- 
lished as  a  Complete  Story  in 

NEXT  SUNDAY'S 

San  Francisco 
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William  R.  Staats 
Company 

Established     1887 


BONDS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

477  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


LOS  ANGELES 


PASADENA 
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KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 
EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Peddler— Can't  I  sell  you  a  paper  of  pins 
today,  lady  ?  Lady— No,  thanks  ;  my  husband 
bought  a  new  shirt  yesterday. — Judge. 

Be  Style — Are  they  strong  for  prohibition  in 
your  town?  Gunbusta — Ob,  yes;  a  man  is 
liable  to  be  arrested  for  making  a  wry  face. — 
Judge. 

Olive — Booze  was  ruining  your  constitution. 
Oliver — Yes,  but  look  what  the  drys  did  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. — Cornell 
Widow. 

"What  is  the  height  of  happiness?"  mused 
the  philosophical  girl.  "Well,  in  my  case," 
laughed  the  pretty  bride,  "he  is  about  five  feet 
ten."— Tit-Bits. 

"Heh,  you  !  What  are  you  hanging  around 
the  power  house  for?"  "I've  heard  of 
people  getting  drunk  with  power." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

"Remember,  it  rains  on  the  just  and  the  un- 
just alike."  "Yes;  but  the  unjust  generally 
are  the  ones  who  can  afford  to  hire  taxicabs 
and  not  get  wet." — Judge. 

"Gabbells  seems  to  be  well  informed  on  any 
subject."  "Except  when  he  will  be  able  to  pay 
me  what  he  owes  me.  He  is  absolutely  stupid 
on  that  point." — Boston  Transcript. 

"What's  an  exigency,  pa  ?"  "An  exigency — 
oh,  an  exigency  is  one  of  those  places  in  the 
theatres  where  they  put  a  red  light  to  tell  you 
where  to  go  out." — Baltimore  American. 

"I  envy  that  French  aviator  who  looped  the 
loop  624  times  in  one  recent  flight,"  murmurs 
Ted  J.  "I've  had  the  same  sensation  myself, 
but  not  since  June." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"The  cook  has  one  big  advantage  over  the 
family."  "She  has  many,  but  what  is  this  spe- 
cial one?"  "The  family  may  want  bread  be- 
fore she'll  knead  it." — Baltimore  American. 

"I  am  not  surprised  to  bear  she  is  an  ad- 
vanced spiritualist.  She  is  a  woman  who  al- 
ways goes  to  an  extreme."  "Is  she  ?  I  thought 
she  went  to  a  medium." — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

Mrs.  Flatbush — I  am  certainly  very  glad  to 
meet  you.  I  have  heard  so  much  about  you. 
Mrs.  Bensonhurst — Oh,  indeed!  Then  you 
are  the  woman  who  has  been  stealing  my 
servants  from  me. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"I  see  you  have  changed  the  name  of  the 
Brokers  and  Stockers  Bank  to  the  Grease- 
paint and  Slapstick."  "That's  right."  "What's 
I  the  big  idea?"     "We  want  to  get  some  of  the 


Crocker 

Safe  Deposit 

Vaults 

Crocker  Building 

San  Francisco 


Management 
JOHN  F.CUNNINGHAM 


movie  money  on  deposit." — Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal. 

"You  never  hear  of  green  goods  men  any 
uore."  "No,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel : 
"compared  to  easy  money  getters  nowadays 
those  old  green  goods  men  worked  mighty  hard 
besides  takin'  big  chances." — Washington  Star. 

Redd — How's  your  golf  game  ?  Greene — 
Oh,  I'm  away  off  my  game  this  summer.  Redd 
— I  expected  as  much.  Greene — Why  ?  Redd 
— Well,  no  fellow  can  hope  to  improve  uis 
golf  on  a  couple  of  nut  sundaes. — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Little  Arthur — I  say,  father,  is  it  true  that 
Nature  never  wastes  anything?     Father — Yes, 


Arthur,  quite  true.  Little  Arthur — Then 
what's  the  use  of  a  cow  having  two  horns 
when  she  can't  even  blow  one? — Nebraska 
State  Journal. 

"  'Home,  Sweet  Home*  is  a  beautiful  song." 
"Useful,  too.  If  John  Howard  Payne  hadn't 
written  it  nobody  would  ever  know  how  to 
wind  up  a  dance." — Judge. 

"Is  your  boy  Josh  settling  down  to  work?" 
"Not  so's  you  can  notice  it,"  replied  Farmer 
Corntossel.  "I'm  willin'  to  bet  that  after  the 
prodigal  son  got  settled  back  in  the  old  home 
he  soon  had  the  old  folks  kind  o'  worried  an' 
shamefaced  because  they  didn't  smoke  his 
brand  o'  cigarettes  an'  couldn't  name  the  really 
pi'cher  stars." — Washington  Star. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the  bay  district  where  Motorists 

may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and  Greases. 

ASK  FOR  ASSOCIATED  SCRIP  BOOKS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
McCoppin  &  Market 
Lombard  &  Van  Ness 
Junipero  Serra  Boulevard  &  Ocean  Ave. 
Pin?  &  Van  Ness 
25th  &  Valencia 
Mission  &  Otis 
Golden  Gate  &  Divisadero 
Scott  &  Fell 
4th  Ave.  &  Geary 
3d   &  Brannan 

Columbus  Ave.  &  Grover  Place 
Post  &  Mason 
5th  Ave.  &  California 


OAKLAND 
Broadway  &  Water 
21st    &    Broadway 
25th  &  Telegraph 
35ti  &   Foothill   Boulevard 
14th  &  Harrison 
620  Lakeshore  Avenue 
25th  &  Broadway 
12th  &  Webster 

East  19th  St.  &  Park  Boulevard 
30th  &  San  Pablo 
East   14th  St.  &  24th  Ave. 


ALAMEDA 
Encinal    &    Central    Avenue 

BERKELEY 
Shattuck  &  Haste 

SAN  RAFAEL 
4th  St.  &  Petaluma  Avenue 

BURLINGAME 

Park  Road  &  Peninsula  Ave. 

(State  Highway) 

SAN  MATEO 
3d  Ave.  &  State  Highway 

HAYWARD 
A  &  Boulevard 
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Clogged  Wheels. 

Defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President,  Sec- 
tion 3  of  Article  II  of  the  Constittuion  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  "he  shall  receive  ambassadors 
and  other  public  ministers."  Now,  at  a  time  when  the 
world  is  in  turmoil  and  when  our  foreign  relations  hang 
on  a  delicate  trigger,  nine  representatives  of  foreign 
nations  seeking  to  communicate  with  the  President 
have  been  unable  to  present  their  credentials  to  the 
President  or  to  enter  regularly  upon  their  mission.  The 
latest  diplomatic  handbook  gives  the  names  of  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers  with  the  suffix  "appointed,"  which 
means  that  they  have  not  yet  been  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  are,  therefore,  just  "waiting  around."  The 
diplomats  in  this  category  are:  Baron  de  Cartier  de 
Marchienne,  Belgian  ambassador;  Viscount  Grey,  the 
British  ambassador,  who  is  listed  as  "absent";  Kijuro 
Shidehara,  the  Japanese  ambassador,  Baron  Camillo 
Romano  .\vezzana,  Italian  ambassador;  Sefior  Don 
Frederico  Alphonse  Pezet,  Peruvian  ambassador ;  Armas 
Herman  Saastamoinen,  de  facto  minister  from  Finland ; 
Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  minister  from  Uruguay;  Prince 
Casimir  Lubomirski,  minister  from  Poland,  and  Jan 
Masaryk,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  le- 
gation. Several  other  diplomats  representing  various 
countries  are  at  Washington  on  special  missions  waiting 
opportunity  to  see  the  President.  The  position  of  these 
waiting  diplomats  is  one  of  disadvantage,  also  of  some 
embarrassment,  since  an  envoy  denied  the  opportunity 


to  present  himself  and  to  state  the  purpose  of  his  visit 
to  the  head  of  the  nation  is  in  an  anomalous  attitude. 

Also  among  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President 
is  the  appointment  of  ambassadors  and  other  public 
agents  to  represent  this  country  abroad.  But  at  a  time 
when  it  is  highly  important  that  we  should  be  efficiently 
represented  several  posts  are  vacant.  Waiting  to  be 
filled  are  the  posts  of  ambassador  to  Italy,  the  ambas- 
sador to  Mexico,  the  minister  to  China,  the  minister 
to  Siam,  the  minister  to  Salvador,  the  minister  to  Costa 
Rica,  the  minister  to  the  Xetherlands,  the  minister  to 
Switzerland,  the  minister  to  Denmark,  the  minister  to 
Bulgaria. 

It  is  no  discredit  to  Mr.  Wilson  that  he  is  disabled 
through  protracted  illness  from  performance  of  the 
duties  attaching  to  his  office.  But  since  he  is  disquali- 
fied, failure  to  act  would  clearly  imply  that  the  constitu- 
tional provision  which  provides  for  a  substitute  Presi- 
dent should  be  brought  into  force.  It  is  not  right  that 
the  duties  of  the  presidential  office  should  lapse  and  that 
our  foreign  relations  (not  to  mention  domestic  inter- 
ests) should  be  embarrassed  because  of  the  incapacity 
of  the  President.  It  is  precisely  to  the  end  of  meeting 
such  a  situation  that  the  Constitution  provides  for  a 
Vice-President  and  that  the  country  maintains  a  man 
in  that  position. 

Sidelights  on  the  'Wilson-Lansing  Incident. 

In  his  second  note  (February  12th)  President  Wilson 
revealed  the  fact  that  his  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Lan- 
sing harked  back  to  events  and  circumstances  prior  to  the 
period  of  his  incapacity.  At  Paris  Lansing's  mind  did 
not  "go  along"  with  the  Wilson  mind.  There  was  "in- 
creasing disinclination"  to  Mr.  Wilson's  "guidance  and 
direction."  The  extent  to  which  Mr.  Lansing's  views 
differed  from  those  of  the  President  was  betrayed  last 
summer  by  Mr.  Bullitt,  who  quoted  him  (Lansing)  as 
remarking  that  "if  the  American  people  knew  what  they 
were  being  let  in  for,  they  would  have  none  of  the 
treaty."  Mr.  Wilson,  we  now  know,  was  profoundly 
offended  at  this  disclosure  and  it  became  the  motive 
of  various  slights  and  neglects  more  or  less  public  put 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  his  anger  did  not 
blaze  forth  until  last  week,  when  he  learned  that  during 
his  illness  Lansing  had  seriously  proposed  to  the  cabi- 
net that  because  of  delicate  international  relations  re- 
quiring that  a  real  executive,  whose  acts  could  not  be 
questioned,  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
further  because  of  the  plain  mandate  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, Vice-President  Marshall  should  be  installed  as 
acting  President.  This  information  produced  a  fit  of 
resentment  reflected  in  the  amazing  note  to  Lansing  of 
February  7th,  charging  that  in  calling  the  cabinet  to- 
gether he  had  usurped  the  power  of  the  President  and 
had  transgressed  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Despite  the  absurdity  of  this  indictment  of  Lansing, 
there  was  in  it  a  certain  purpose.  The  President, 
it  now  seems  plain,  wanted  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  repudiation  of  anything  done  by  Lansing  or  by  the 
cabinet  during  his  illness,  should  he  find  it  desirable  to 
do  so.  He  wanted  to  put  himself  in  position  where  he 
would  not  stand  bound  by  any  act  of  the  government  in 
the  period  of  his  incapacity.  Particularly  he  wanted  to 
be  able  to  disregard  instructions  given  by  Lansing  in 
matters  of  European  adjustment.  An  instance  illus- 
trating this  purpose,  and  in  line  with  it,  is  the  veto  of 
the  proposed  Adriatic  settlement,  transmitted  to  Allied 
premiers  through  Ambassador  Wallace  in  neglect  and 
contempt  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


mal  health.  Lansing,  a  strict  constitutionalist,  never 
anxious  to  accept  heavy  responsibility,  was  profoundly 
troubled.  He  knew  that  certain  acts  must  be  performed 
in  connection  with  the  European  adjustments  and  that 
only  the  Chief  Executive  was  authorized  by  law.  He 
told  all  this  to  the  cabinet  and  emphasized  the  manda- 
tory character  of  the  constitutional  provision  regarding 
presidential  disability.  But  the  cabinet  could  not  agree 
to  a  course  under  which  Mr.  Marshall  might  be  brought 
in,  rightly  fearing  a  visitation  of  presidential  wrath  in 
the  event  of  Mr.  Wilson's  recovery.  It  is  understood  at 
Washington  that  Secretary  Tumulty,  who  participated 
in  the  conference,  insisted  upon  a  waiting  policy.  By 
others  the  creation  of  an  unofficial  cabinet  council  to 
carry  on  in  the  name  of  the  President  was  urged,  but 
this  suggestion  naturally  came  to  nothing.  The  deter- 
mination that  the  cabinet  get  together  from  time  to  time 
and  do  what  it  might  to  keep  the  government  running 
was  not  upon  Lansing's  suggestion,  although  he  ac- 
quiesced in  it,  and  as  the  ranking  member  of  the  group 
summoned  the  members  of  the  cabinet  to  conferences 
from  time  to  time.  . 

Precisely  as  Lansing  had  predicted,  at  the  conference 
of  October  6th.  certain  determinations  had  to  be  made 
in  the  matter  of  foreign  relations.  By  force  of  circum- 
stances Lansing  had  to  assume  authority.  And  for 
what  purpose  ?  To  maintain  the  fiction  that  there  was 
a  functioning  President  in  the  White  House.  Every- 
thing Lansing  did.  everything  done  by  the  cabinet  in 
the  period  of  Mr.  Wilson's  incapacity,  was  to  that  end. 
And  for  doing  it  the  beneficiary  of  that  fiction  turned 

I  upon  Lansing  at  the  first  opportunity.  In  common 
reason  he  should  have  been  similarly  resentful  against 
other  members  of  the  cabinet.     The  hypocrisy  of  the 

'  charge  against  Lansing  is  clearly  betrayed  in  the  failure 
to  apply  to  them — all  similarly  responsible — the  same 
punishment  meted  out  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 


There  is  interest  in  the  manner  in  which  the  story 
was  put  forth.  With  a  courage  and  an  adroitness 
of  which  few  have  suspected  tiim  capable,  Lansing 
beat  the  President  to  the  public  with  the  tale.  With- 
!  out  consultation  with  the  White  House  he  gave  out 
the  full  correspondence,  thus  in  the  argot  of  the 
press  agent  getting  the  jump  on  the  publicity.  Of 
course  this  was  an  unusual  procedure.  It  was  distinctly 
discourteous  to  the  President.  But  the  President  had 
not  been  particularly  courteous  to  Lansing,  and  Lansing 
did  the  bold  thing,  much,  it  is- said,  to  the  amazement 
and  chagrin  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  understood  to  have 
been  preparing  his  own  statement  to  be  given  out  first. 

In  Washington  there  is  universal  sympathy  with 
Lansing.  It  pervades  all  ranks  and  classes.  He  has 
been  deluged  with  approving  letters  and  telegrams  and 
wherever  he  goes  he  receives  marked  and  unusual  atten- 
tion. In  the  Washington  Post  of  February  17th  we 
find  this  item: 

An  ovation  which  lasted  fully  three  minutes  was  given 
Robert  Lansing,  former  Secretary  of  State,  attending  the  per- 
formance at  Poll's  Theatre  last  night. 

The  applause,  which  started  when  Mr.  Lansing,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Lansing  and  a  party  of  friends,  was  recognized  as  he 
made  his  way  to  his  seat  and  quickly  spread  to  all  parts  of 
the  house,  was  mingled  with  cheers.  Many  persons  stood  to 
applaud.  Mr.  Lansing  bowed  to  a  friend,  but-  took  his  seat 
without  acknowledging  the  spontaneous  outburst. 


Jhe  first  of  the  cabinet  conferences  was  held  on  Oc- 
tober 6th  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  only  just 
emerging  from  the  period  of  unconsciousness  which 
followed  his  first  seizure.  Dr.  Grayson  informed  the 
conference  that  it  would  be  many  weeks,  or  perhaps 
months,  before  the  President  would  be  restored  to  nor- 


All   over  the   country   the   newspapers   are   printing 

suggestions  as  to  Mr.  Lansing's  successor.  Mr.  Wilson 
described  the  sort  of  man  he  wants.  In  his  second  note 
he  suggested  to  Lansing  that  he  "afford  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  select  some  one  whose  mind  is  more  willing 
to  go  along  with  mine."  The  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  a  grave  humorist,  as- 
suming that  the  situation  calls  for  a  promoti 
nates  Eddie  Savoy.  Savoy's  diplomatic  air  i 
sive.     Xo  one  in  the  government  knows 
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various  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  accredited  to 
this  capital  better -than  he  does;  no  one  knows  better  the 
measure  of  consideration  to  be  accorded  to  each,  the 
precise  precedence  to  be  granted  them.  For  all  his  black 
skin,  Savoy  looks  like  a  diplomat  and  his  manners  are 
perfect.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  has  been  the 
messenger  at  the  door  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  He 
it  is  who  delivers  all  important  papers.  He  gave  Sack- 
ville-West  his  passports;  he  gave  Bernstorff  his.  Cer- 
tainly his  mind  would  willingly  go  along  with  that  of 
the  President.  Other  ribald  correspondents  suggest  that 
the  President  never  will  obtain  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory Secretary  of  State  until  he  places  an  order  for  one 
with  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company. 


Incidentally,  the  President  has  given  to  Mr.  Lansing  a 
kind  of  standing  he  has  never  had  and  which  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  he  could  never  have  attained. 
Lansing  is  a  citizen  of  New  York,  but  up  to  two  weeks 
ago  he  had  never  been  thought  of  as  an  available  figure 
in  the  political  sphere.  Now,  under  the  notoriety  and 
sympathy  developed  by  the  President's  rebuke  he  may 
be  pitchforked  into  the  coming  senatorial  campaign. 
Senator  Wadsworth  comes  up  for  reelection  this  fall 
and  there  are  considerations  which  tend  seriously  to  his 
disadvantage.  The  Democrats  have  hopes,  and  Norman 
Mack  of  Buffalo  has  been  groomed  for  the  party  sup- 
port. He  had  succeeded  in  crowding  Governor  Smith, 
likewise  ambitious,  off  the  boards.  But  now  comes  the 
suggestion  that  nomination  be  given  to  Mr.  Lansing, 
the  idea  being  that  the  bad  usage  he  has  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Wilson  will  make  him  popularly  strong. 
The  sentiment  for  Lansing  is  not  very  deep;  probably 
it  is  only  a  brush  fire  that  will  quickly  burn  itself  out. 
Personal  grievances  do  not  as  a  rule  serve  effectively  as 
a  basis  of  political  appeal.  However,  for  the  moment 
Mr.  Lansing  appears  a  somewhat  imposing  figure  in  a 
field  which  up  to  last  week  he  never  thought  of  entering. 


Reconstruction  in  Transportation. 

Among  the  many  problems  of  reconstruction  coming 
in  aftermath  of  the  war  none  is  more  complex  and  dif- 
ficult than  that  of  rehabilitating  the  railroads.  In  the 
twenty-six  months  of  government  control  basic  con- 
ditions have  been  revolutionized.  For  several  years 
prior  to  January,  1918,  the  policy  of  government  had 
been  to  compel  competition.  It  was  a  policy  in  viola- 
tion of  economic  principles,  enforced  against  the  advice 
of  practical  experts  under  the  notion  that  it  would  some- 
how give  to  the  public  benefits  not  attainable  under  the 
principle  of  cooperation  applied  in  "pooling"  arrange- 
ments. Under  the  strain  of  war  service  it  was  found 
necessary  to  disregard  the  whole  scheme  of  restrictive 
regulations  and  to  bring  the  several  systems  into  co- 
ordination. The  government  in  possession  of  the  roads 
did  this,  though  in  doing  it  it  had  to  nullify  the  laws 
of  its  own  imposition. 

Government  operation  of  the  railroads  has  not  been 
an  edifying  experience.  Under  it  passenger  service  has 
been  restricted,  freight  service  retarded,  many  minor 
services  tending  to  public  convenience  nullified.  Con- 
current!)'— partly  under  stress  of  generally  advancing 
prices  and  partly  under  political  pressure — rates  of 
wages  were  advanced,  and  after  a  time  again  advanced ; 
and  to  meet  the  increased  demands  for  money  freight 
and  passenger  rates  were  put  up.  Today  the  advance 
in  charges  for  freight  and  passenger  service  as  com- 
pared with  the  rates  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  1918 
are  very  considerably  higher.  But  in  spite  of  these 
efforts  to  compensate  increased  charges  by  increase  in 
rates,  the  net  draft  upon  the  national  treasury  in  the 
twenty-six  months  of  government  possession  and  con- 
trol runs  to  approximately  seven  hundred  million  dol- 
lars— a  loss  of  about  two  millions  of  dollars  per  day 
for  the  whole  period.  There  has  been  a  pretense  of 
keeping  up  the  roads  in  their  physical  conditions  at  the 
charge  of  their  owners,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  are 
more  or  less  run  down  in  trackage  or  equipment  or  both. 

Now,  the  problem  is  how  to  get  the  roads  back  into 
generally  efficient  condition,  how  to  bring  the  systems 
into  working  coordination  under  the  newly  accepted 
theory ;  above  all  how  to  pay  advances  in  wages  run- 
ning to  approximately  a  billion  dollars  per  year — one- 
hunared-and-seven-per-cent.  increase  above  the  wage 
cha'ge  of  two  years  ago — and  at  the  same  time  to  meet 
growing  requirements  of  the  country  for  transporta- 
service.     It  is  a  problem  of  magnitude;  and  if  it 

-  re  submitted  to  expert  railroad  managers  wholly  free 
i'rom  restrictions  of  any  kind  it  would  still  be  a  problem 


of  magnitude.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  increased  charges 
of  maintenance  and  operation  may  be  met  by  increase 
in  rates;  but  assuming  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  this  end,  there  comes  in  another  problem 
due  to  the  uncalculable  effect  of  increased  rates  upon 
traffic.  Obviously  high  rates  discourage  business  and 
no  man  may  find  in  advance  of  practical  experience 
answer  to  the  old  riddle — what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

But  the  experts  are  not  to  have  a  free  hand.  They 
are  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  reconstruction  under  new 
regulations  of  undemonstrated  effect.  At  this  writing 
we  do  not  even  know  what  the  conditions  are  to  be, 
since  the  terms  of  the  bill  passed  by  both  Senate  and 
House  and  waiting  the  signature  of  the  President  are 
not  available  at  this  distance  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Our  so-called  newspapers,  which  always  have 
abundant  space  for  vulgarities  and  sensational  triviali- 
ties, have  not  given  us  even  so  much  as  an  outline  of  the 
new  legislation.  Calculation — even  speculative  calcula- 
tion— has  therefore  no  basis  in  anything  more  definite 
than  scattering  suggestions  and  presumptive  conclusions. 
We  shall  have  to  wait  upon  the  mails  for  the  full  text 
of  the  new  measure,  and  then  perhaps  to  wait  further 
upon  the  determination  of  President  Wilson,  whose 
action  in  matters  of  this  kind  is  in  the  category  of 
things  beyond  even  the  foreknowledge  of  God. 

Only  this  we  may  know  with  certainty,  namely,  that 
the  necessity  for  efficiency — for  service — in  transporta- 
tion is  paramount.  Without  adequate  transportation — 
without  efficiency  in  service — every  interest  in  the  coun- 
try will  languish.  Transportation  under  modern  condi- 
tions of  production  and  business  is  comparable  to  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  animal  body.  First  or  last, 
if  the  productive  and  business  activities  of  the  country 
are  to  be  maintained,  there  must  be  adjustments  that 
will  permit  the  physical  rehabilitation  of  the  roads 
with  ability  to  render  to  the  country  with  promptness 
and  security  the  service  it  needs.  No  other  calamity  of 
a  material  kind  would  be  comparable  to  the  breakdown 
of  transportation,  and  a  breakdown  will  surely  come  if 
the  newly  prescribed  order  of  things  shall  not  ade- 
quately provide  the  roads  with  means  for  operation 
and  with  new  capital  for  extensions  and  betterments 
demanded  by  existing  and  expanding  industry. 


Sale  of  Government  Ships. 

After  his  customary  manner — and  with  his  customary 
cunning — in  appealing  to  popular  prejudice  on  the  basis 
of  reserved  or  distorted  facts,  Mr.  Hearst  is  making  a 
hullabaloo  over  sale  by  the  government  of  certain  ships, 
including  "liners"  captured  or  taken  over  from  the  Ger- 
mans, to  an  international  syndicate.  It  is  fair  in  the 
absence  of  basic  facts  to  assume  that  the  Shipping 
Board  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  Mr.  Hearst. 

One  thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  the  government  is 
not  in  position  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  operating 
ships  in  the  miscellaneous  business  of  foreign  com- 
merce. The  record  of  the  past  two  years  has  demon- 
strated the  inability  of  officials  selected  upon  political 
considerations  to  conduct  large  and  costly  activities. 
Witness  the  excessive  cost  of  what  has  been  done  in 
that  line,  notably  illustrated  in  both  the  shipping  and 
the  railroad  administrations. 

In  addition  to  the  proved  incapacity  of  official  boards 
to  conduct  business  enterprises,  there  apply  to  projects 
of  administration  of  ships  the  same  considerations  that 
have  made  it  difficult  for  privately-owned  ships  to  com- 
pete with  foreign-owned  vessels  in  foreign  trade. 
Whereas  ship  men  of  other  countries  are  at  liberty 
to  man  their  vessels  by  going  into  the  world's  labor 
market,  American  managers  must  obey  rules  and  regu- 
lations laid  down  in  a  law  dictated  by  organized  labor. 
In  effect  American  ship  men  must  employ  larger  cfews 
at  higher  rates  of  wages,  and  strictly  observe  certain 
other  costly  requirements.  This  alone  puts  Americanj 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce  on  the  high  seas  at  serious 
disadvantage. 

Then  there  is  the  handicap  which  rests  upon  our  new 
prohibition  law.  There  may  be  a  few  persons  who  in 
ocean  travel  prefer  the  quiet  atmosphere  which  pro- 
hibition promotes.  But  the  far  greater  number  of  those 
who  travel  by  sea  will  give  preference  to  vessels  which 
lie  under  no  restrictions.  Men  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness in  all  its  phases  are  in  agreemeht  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible,  without  large  subsidies  from  the  na- 
tional treasury,  to  operate  prohibition  ships  in  the 
passenger  trade  in  competition  with  ships  not  subject  to 
restrictive  laws. 

Undoubtedly    the    considerations    above    defined    are 


reflected  in  the  policy  of  the  Shipping  Board.  In  the 
absence  of  specific  information  it  would  be  the  sheerest 
presumption  to  condemn  the  action  of  the  Board — or 
indeed  to  approve  it.  Until  the  facts  may  be  known 
public  opinion  should  stand  in  abeyance. 


An  Impending  Conflict. 

There  is  an  old  saw  to  the  effect  that  all  signs  fail 
in  dry  weather.  And  since  there  is  every  prospect  of  a 
dry  time,  in  more  senses  than  one,  when  the  Demo- 
cratic party  shall  assemble  in  convention  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  June,  prognostication  is  hazardous.  None  the 
less  there  is  promise  of  a  sharp  conflict  in  the  conven- 
tion between  the  champions  of  old-fashioned  democracy 
as  defined  and  endorsed  by  Vice-President  Marshall, 
and  those  who  stand  for  the  "new  freedom"  as  rhetoric- 
ally and  vaguely  outlined  by  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall is  "quite  convinced  that  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
perpetuity  of  the  American  republic,  must  rest  finally 
upon  a  few  ancient  and  time-honored  Democratic  doc- 
trines." It  is  his  belief  that  "no  one  save  God  can  re- 
move the  individual  as  the  agent  of  good  government. 
Legislative  efforts  to  produce  justice  and  good  order 
in  society  by  listening  and  acceding  to  the  demands  of 
persons  and  classes  will  in  the  hour  of  peace  produce 
failure."  Plainly  Mr.  Marshall  seeks  to  present  himself 
as  the  champion  of  "time-honored"  Democracy.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  other  views.  In  his  letter  of  some  months 
back  to  the  Democrats  of  his  home  state,  New  Jersey, 
he  declared  that  "the  old  party  slogans  have  lost  their 
significance  and  will  mean  nothing  to  the  voter  of  the 
future.  *  *  *  Let  the  Democratic  party  in  New  Jersey 
therefore  forget  everything  but  the  new  service  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  render." 

Very  obviously  the  minds  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice-President  do  not  "go  along"  together,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  which  will  command  the  allegiance 
of  the  party  in  convention  assembled.  One  thing  to  be 
depended  upon  is  that  the  acts  and  policies  of  the 
Wilson  administration  will  be  formally  approved  by 
the  convention.  That  is  inevitable.  Parties  in  conven- 
tion always  do  this  in  relation  to  administrations  under 
the  party  name.  Even  Mr.  Bryan  has  declared  for  en- 
dorsement of  the  Wilson  regime.  But  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  when  it  comes  to  writing  the  platform 
Mr.  Bryan  will  stand  for  putting  the  old  slogans  into 
the  discard.     And  much  will  depend  upon  Mr.  Bryan. 


Editorial  Notes. 

President  Barrows  sustains  his  repute  for  robust 
Americanism  in  refusing  to  give  Raymond  Robins  per- 
mission to  address  the  students  of  the  State  University. 
If  not  precisely  a  Bolshevist,  Robins  is  a  sympathizer 
with  Bolshevism  and  an  associate  of  Bolshevists.  Now 
it  is  to  be  hoped  President  Barrows  will  go  further  and 
weed  out  certain  mischief  makers  who  contrived  in  one 
way  or  another  to  impose  themselves  upon  the  Berkeley 
faculty.  

The  "rebellion"  in  Michigan  is  a  trivial  affair,  yet 
there  is  in  it  an  indication  of  feeling  general  through- 
out the  country.  What  has  happened  in  Michigan  is 
bound  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  duplicated  else- 
where. A  people  schooled  and  drilled  in  the  theory 
that  ours  is  a  free  country  will  not  submit  without  pro- 
test to  restrictions  which  they  regard  as  an  infringe- 
ment upon  individual  liberty.  It  is  idle  to  expect  that 
a  people  like  our  own  will  abide  in  loyalty  and  good- 
will under  rules  which  a  majority  regard  as  imperti- 
nent and  mischievous.  The  means  by  which  the 
government  is  endeavoring  to  enforce  prohibition  are 
curiously  calculated  to  promote  disgust  and  resentment. 
No  man  is  pleased — neither  him  who  violates  the  law 
nor  him  who  obeys  it — when  on  the  common  highway 
he  is  held  up  and  his  personal  baggage  is  pawed 
over  by  an  "inspector"  commonly  uncivil  and  always 
unsavory.  The  public  will  not  tamely  submit  to  be 
taxed  for  support  of  an  army  of  official  busybodies 
whose  basic  idea  appears  to  be  that  everybody  is  at- 
tempting to  nullify  the  law. 

■■» 

The  penguins  of  the  Antarctic  region  are  the  most 
human  of  all  the  bird  family,  walking  upright  and  liv- 
ing in  communities,  quite  unafraid  of  man. 


The  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  was  prohibited  in  Eng- 
land as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Saxon  King  Edgar, 
who  closed  hundreds  of  ale  houses. 


London  bridge  is  crossed  every  day  by  110,000  foot 
passengers  and  22,000  vehicles. 


February  28,  1920. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Is  Mr.  Hoover  Eligible? 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  February  19,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  question  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Hoover  is  legally  eligible  to  the  presidency  prompted  me  to 
examine  Madison's  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  national  Constitution.  It  is  the  only 
source  of  information.  He  gives  but  three  references;  and 
without  comment.  These  were  committee  reports  on  resolu- 
tions, which  the  convention  had  adopted  and  referred  for  con- 
sideration. 

On  August  22,  1787,  the  committee  reported  on  the  quali- 
fications for  the  President:  "He  shall  be  of  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  shall  have 
been  an  inhabitant  thereof  for  twenty-one  years." 

A  report  of  September  4,  1787,  read  :  "No  person,  except  a 
natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  President ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  elected  to  that 
office  who  shall  be  under  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  who 
has  not  been,  in  the  whole,  at  least  fourteen  years  a  resident 
of  the  United  States." 

The  final  form  was  reported  September  12,  1787:  "No  per- 
son, except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
elected  to  that  office  who  shall  be  under  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years,  and  who  has  not  been,  in  the  whole,  at  least  fourteen 
years  a  resident  of  the  United  States." 

In.  the  absence  of  explanatory  comment  it  is  unprofitable 
to  discuss  the  change  from  "inhabitant"  to  "resident."  The 
other  changes  make  for  stringency.  He  is  required  to  be  "a 
natural-born  citizen"  "and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  of 
the  United  States."  Striking  out  "in  the  whole"  bars  inter- 
mittent residence  for  fourteen  years ;  and  also  a  person  that 
was  born  in  the  United  States  and  lived  therein  for  fourteen 
years,  and  elsewhere  thereafter,  which  is  less  desirable  than 
the  intermittent  residence.  The  remaining  possibilities  are 
intermittent  residence  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  four- 
teen years ;  and  continuous  residence  in  the  United  States 
for  fourteen  years  immediately  preceding  election.  The  last 
seems  the  true  interpretation ;  and  is  strengthened  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  time  of  from  twenty-one  years  to  fourteen. 

The  condition  of  residence  is  just  as  important  as  that  of 
being  born  in  the  United  States  and  being  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  Whether  Mr.  Hoover  has  canceled  his  residence  in 
the  United  States  by  foreign  residence  is  something  that  he 
should  explain  ;  or  his  friends   explain  for  him. 

George  Edwards. 


and  for  a  while  they  issued  health  bulletins,  laying  particular 
stress  on  a  glandular  trouble. 

The  bulletins,  however,  did  not  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the 
public,  and  the  reference  to  the  local  trouble  did  not  long 
divert  attention  from  the  main  question.  The  public  asked: 
"Has  the  President  had  a  stroke?  Or  is  he  undergoing  nerv- 
ous prostration?"  Rumors  persistently  circulated  that  Dr. 
Grayson  said  it  was  only  a  nervous  collapse,  due  to  the  great 
mental  strain  which  the  President  had  been  bearing  for  nearly 
a  year.  This  was  the  rumor,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  it  could 
never  be  traced  to  Admiral  Grayson  himself.  The  greatest 
secrecy  was  maintained  at  the  White  House  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  President.  Week  succeeded  week,  and  the 
weeks  grew  into  months,  but  there  was  no  visible  public  sign 
that  he  was  improving.  Nervous  prostration  may  take  many 
forms,  but  in  general  it  does  not  prevent  its  victim  for  weeks 
and  months  in  succession  from  moving  his  arms  and  legs. 
*  *  * 
The  daily  bulletins  ceased  to  be  issued  from  the  White 
House  and  in  their  place  came  irregular,  "inspired"  messages. 
We  heard  that  the  President  had  improved  so  rapidly  that  he 
was  able  to  take  exercise  on  the  back  portico  of  the  White 
House,  but  nobody  was  allowed  to  witness  this  exercise,  which 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  his  being  wheeled  out  in  an  invalid 
chair,  carefully  wrapped  and  screened  from  the  wind  to  get  a 
little  fresh  air.  He  was  screened  not  only  from  the  wind, 
but  from  any  inquisitive  persons  who  might  have  attempted 
to  catch  sight  of  him  by  a  field  glass. 

On  December  5th  Senator  Hitchcock,  a  leading  Democrat, 
and  Senator  Fall  had  an  interview  with  the  President  on  the 
Mexican  situation.  They  reported  that  his  mind  was  active. 
but  that,  during  the  forty-five  minutes  they  stayed  in  his 
room,  he  did  not  move  his  legs;  a  fact  which  confirmed  those 
persons  who  believed  "that  the  President  had  had  a  stroke, 
reducing  him  to  bodily  incapacity.  Since  that  date,  now  nearly 
ten  weeks  ago,  no  stranger  has  made  any  report  on  the  Presi- 
dent's condition.  It  was  given  out  that  he  received  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium  for  very  brief 
calls,  during  which  he  remained  in  bed. 

In    Washington,   which   abounds   in   rumors,    the   gossip   has 
been  that  Mrs.  Wilson  carefully  censors  whatever  memoranda 
Secretary  Tumulty  hands  to  her  of  business  which  should  be 
called    to    the    President's    attention.      Admiral    Grayson,    pre- 
sumably,  comes  and  goes  at  pleasure,   as  any  other  physician 
does  in  his  patient's  sick  room.     So  the  President  of  the  United 
States,    in   one   of   the   most   critical   times   not   only    for   this 
nation,  but  for  the  world,  is  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with 
advisers  and  with  those  persons  who  could  give  him  informa- 
tion in  regard  to   the  most  important  questions  of  home  and 
foreign  policy  which  confront  the  present  time.     He  does  not 
hear  both   sides   of  any  matter.      He   hears  only  the   business 
selected  by  Secretary  Tumulty  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
further  winnowing  fingers  of  Mrs.  Wilson. 
*       *       * 
Now  is  it  not  well  that  the  American  people  should  seriously 
reflect  that  they   elect  their   President   believing  that  he  will 
your  paper  that  I  am  sure  he  will  forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  .  conduct   the   work   of   his    office   with   his   best   judgment    and 
correct   a   statement   of   his   in   his   notes   on    Mr.    Hyndman's    mental  power,   and  with   such   consultation   and  knowledge   as 

he  can  command?     For  nearly  five  months  President  Wilson 


The  case  of  President  Wilson  is  without  parallel  in  our 
history.  President  Taylor  died  in  office,  but  after  so  brief  a 
sickness  that  there  was  no  need  to  take  special  action  to  de- 
termine as  to  his  ability  to  serve.  President  Garfield  was 
shot  on  the  2d  of  July,  1881,  and  lingered  until  the  19th  of 
September.  But  there  was  no  pressing  public  business  which 
required  immediate  attention,  and  the  country,  kept  honestly 
informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  did  not  wish  to 
put  in  jeopardy  his  slight  chance  of  recovery  by  taking  action 
which  must  have  been  depressing  to  him.  President  Wilson, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  remained  for  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  President  Garfield  did,  and  the  truth  about  his  condi- 
tion has  been  hidden  from  the  public.  Accordingly,  there  is 
no  reason  why  an  honest  medical  examination  should  not  be 
made,  and  published.  Congress  would  thereby  establish  a 
much-needed  precedent  and  it  would  be  prepared  to  take  any 
further  steps  which  were  required. 

In  1869,  when  the  French  emperor.  Napoleon  III,  was  re- 
garded as  the  arbiter  of  Europe's  destiny,  his  serious  illness, 
due  to  the  stone,  held  up  international  business.  John  Hay. 
who  was  at  that  time  secretary  of  the  American  legation  at 
Madrid,  reports  an  interview  he  had  with  Emilio  Castellar,  the 
famous  Spanish  statesman.  "He  spoke,"  Hay  writes  in  his 
journal,  "of  Napoleon's  sickness,  and  of  the  humiliating  spec- 
tacle of  a  great  nation  looking  for  its  destiny  in  the  curvette 
of  an  old  man."  Napoleon  was  then  sixty-one  years  old. 
Woodrow  Wilson  is  now  sixty-three,  and  probably  unwilling 
to  be  regarded  as  an  old  man.  But  since  he  is  incapacitated 
himself  from  making  his  decision,  and  since  Mrs.  Wilson, 
Admiral  Grayson,  and  Secretary  Tumulty  will  not  make  it, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  act  in  the  manner 
which  the  Constitution  authorizes.     Let  us  have  the  truth. 

William  Roscoe  Thayer. 
Cambridge,    February    11,    1920. 


A  DEADLY  DOCTRINE. 


Shanghai. 
Shanghai,  China,  January  20,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:     I  am  such  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Coryn   and  read  with   so   much   interest  his  weekly   letters   in 


book  about  Asia.  Mr.  Coryn  says  :  "Consider,  then,  this  one 
little  fact  that  in  the  public  gardens  of  Shanghai,  a  purely 
Chinese  city,  there  is  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  'no  Chinese 
shall  be  admitted  except  servants  in  attendance  on  for- 
eigners.' " 

Let  me  at  once  say  that  Shanghai  is  not  a  Chinese  city. 
It  is  a  foreign  settlement  which  was  ceded  by  the  Chinese 
government  to  a  small  group  of  British  merchants,  by  treaty, 
as  far  back  as  1843.  There  is  a  Chinese  city  of  Shanghai 
back  of  the  British  Shanghai,  but  the  line  of  demarcation  is  | 
clear  and  distinct.  The  foreign  settlement  is  as  independent 
as  if  it  were  in  another  country.  It  is  governed  by  a  municipal 
council,  mostly  British,  although  there  are  some  American 
councillors,  and  one  Japanese,  representing  the  Japanese  col- 
ony. This  municipal  council  has  its  own  police,  custom- 
house, and  other  city  officials,  and  makes  its  own  laws.  But 
so  well  is  it  governed  that  the  Chinese  have  flocked  to  it 
from  every  quarter  almost  of  China,  as  only  here  can  they 
be  safe  from  the  rapacity  and  tyranny  of  their  own  incom- 
petent officials,  and  we  have  here  now  a  population  of  nearly 
100,000  Chinese,  who  carry  on  business,  lead  their  own  lives, 
and  pay  taxes  like  the  22,000  who  compose  the  settlement  and 
who    represent   nearly   every    European    country. 

The  public  gardens  referred  to  by  Mr.  Coryn  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  municipal  council,  who  make  its  by-laws.  The 
one  excluding  the  Chinese  is  intended  to  exclude  the  coolie 
class  only,  and  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  filthy  in  habits 
and  in  great  measure  diseased,  it  is  felt  that  they  must  be 
excluded  from  the  public  gardens  on  sanitary  grounds.  No 
objection  whatever  is  made  to  decently  clothed  and  properly 
behaved  Chinese,  of  whom  very  many  are  seen  daily  in  the 
gardens.  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  lives  himself  in  the  settlement, 
as  do  many  prominent  Chinese,  who  feel  that  only  here  are 
their  lives  and  property  secure  in  the  present  truly  terrible 
conditions  which  prevail  in   China  proper. 

But  the  point  I  have  labored  to  make  clear  is  that  Shanghai 
is  a  foreign  concession,  secured  to  foreigners  by  treaty,  a 
treaty  confirmed  again  when  China  became  a  republic,  and 
governed  entirely  by  foreigners,  who  alone  have  the  right  to 
make  the  laws  which  govern  their  lives  here.  Apologizing  for 
intruding  on  your  space,   I   remain,  Yours  truly, 

E.  Putnam. 

[The  word  Chinese  was  used  in  its  ethnological  rather 
than  its  political  sense.  The  "cession"  of  Shanghai  in  1843 
seems  hardly   to   palliate  the  offense   of  which   Mr.   Hyndman 

complains. — Ed.] 

m*m 

"LET  US  HAVE  THE  TRUTH." 


An  Appeal  for  All  the  Facts  Concerning  the  President's  Illness  from  the 
Biographer  of  Cavour,  Hay,  and  Roosevelt. 


(William  Roscoe  Thayer  in  Boston  Transcript.) 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript  :  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  says :  "In  Case  of  the  Removal  of  the 
President  from  Office,  or  of  his  Death,  Resignation,  or  In- 
ability to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  said  office,  the 
same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress 
may  by  Law  provide  for  the  Case  of  Removal,  Death,  Resig- 
nation, or  Inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
declaring  what  Officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such 
Officer  shall  then  act  accordingly,  until  the  Disability  be  re- 
moved, or  a  President  shall  be  elected." 

On  September  28,  1919,  that  is  four  months  and  a  half  ago, 
President  Wilson  was  brought  back  to  the  White  House  at 
Washington  in  a  state  of  collapse.  For  three  weeks  previous 
he  had  been  making  a  tour  of  the  West,  speaking  in  behalf  of 
the  league  of  nations.  At  Pueblo,  Colorado,  on  September 
25th,  he  spoke  incoherently  for  more  than  an  hour,  evidently 
unable  to  control  the  course  of  his  thoughts,  or  his  delivery. 
Thereafter,  his  attendant  physician.  Admiral  Cary  T.  Grayson, 
announced  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  President  to 
finish  his  speaking  tour,  and  ordered  his  immediate  return  to 
the  White  House. 

Arrived  there,  two  or  three  other  physicians  were  called  in, 


Some  ten  days  ago  the  New  York  Times  editorially 
reviewed  the  Bolshevist  situation  throughout  the  world. 
It  did  so  within  the  space  of  two  sentences.  "Bolshe- 
vism," said  the  Times,  "rules  Russia.  More  than  100,- 
000,000  people  are  helpless  in  its  grip;  it  threatens 
Poland;  it  looks  eastward  to  Afghanistan  and  India 
and  has  strangely  paralyzed  that  strong  arm  with  which 
Britain  at  all  times  in  the  past  has  been  prepared  to 
defend  her  Indian  Empire;  its  busy  agents  are  im- 
pudently at  work  in  all  Western  Europe,  are  visibly  and 
boldly  astir  in  the  United  States." 

If  the  Times  were  again  to  essay  a  summary  of  Bol- 
shevism after  an  interval  of  only  ten  days  it  would  have 
some  further  portentous  items  to  record.  Vladivostock, 
we  are  told,  is  in  occupation  of  Red  troops,  and  the 
Soviet  and  the  Japanese  governments  now  stand  side  by 
side  as  our  neighbors  across  the  Pacific.  Arcangel  has 
passed  under  Red  rule,  and  so  has  Odessa.  Esthonia 
has  made  peace  with  the  Bolshevists,  and  Poland'  is 
being  urged,  indeed  compelled,  to  do  the  same.  The 
French  foreign  office — and  once  more  we  rely  on  the 
New  York  Times — has  received  from  its  agents  in 
India  a  report  saying  that  the  Bolshevists  are  making 
extensive  preparations  for  an  uprising  in  India  under 
the  guidance  of  certain  Hindus  who  were  active  in  Ber- 
lin during  the  war.  This  news  is  confirmed  by  our  own 
State  Department  in  an  official  announcement  dated 
February  6th,  and  to  the  effect  that  "in  Turkestan  the 
Bolsheviki  are  recruiting  natives  and  war  prisoners  into 
new  units  and  are  establishing  military  bases  said  to  be 
preliminary  to  a  campaign  against  India."  The  Soviet 
leaders,  we  are  further  told,  have  been  in  close  touch 
with  leaders  in  Asia,  the  object  of  which  is  to  unite  the 
Moslems  of  Asia  in  revolt  against  the  Europeans.  En- 
ver  Pasha,  formerly  Turkish  minister  of  war  and  now 
King  of  Kurdistan,  has  laid  his  plans  for  a  Bolshevist 
revolution  in  Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  and  Baluchistan. 
A  bulletin  from  London  dated  February  5th  says  that 
the  Bolsheviki  are  about  to  attack  Persia,  and  that  Red 
troops  are  arriving  in  the  vicinity  at  the  rate  of  2000  a 
week.  These  items,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  quote  at 
much  greater  length  and  in  much  greater  variety,  are 
not  mere  sensationalisms.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
official.  They  represent  the  minimum  of  knowledge 
that  is  allowed  to  become  public.  They  point  to  the 
awakening  of  Asia  southward  to  India,  eastward  to 
Vladivostock  and  Japan.  They  seem  to  point  also  to  a 
paralysis  of  statecraft  and  a  pitiful  incapacity  to  think 
and  to  act  that  must  be  regarded  as  among  the  nega- 
tive portents  of  the  day. 

The  average  American  is  not  interested  in  Asia,  al- 
though America  is  an  Asiatic  power.  Aroused  mo- " 
mentarily  to  geographic  research  by  the  ridiculous  doc- 
trine of  mandatories  and  the  plight  of  Armenia,  he 
quickly  rejected  the  whole  idea  and  relegated  conti- 
nental Asia,  that  is  to  say  two-thirds  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  to  the  domain  of  things  that  do  not  matter, 
at  least  that  do  not  matter  to  him.  Japan,  it  is  true,  is 
an  Asiatic  power,  and  we  have  had  our  little  perplexi- 
ties with  regard  to  Japan,  but  even  these  have  seemed 
hazy  to  the  dweller  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Whether  the  haze  will  be  dissipated  by  the  red  flag  at 
Vladivostock  within  sight  of  the  flag  of  Japan  remain* 
andThelolution  of' such"trouMes  a7tho7eTn  which  hbor'and  i  to  be  seen.  But  at  least  one  thing  is  certain.  Those 
the  employers  are  now  encoiled  demand  it;  the  most  critical  .  flags  can  not  remain  side  by  side  as  symbols  of  their  re- 
perplexities   of   the   world,    in   which   America   also    is   inex-  |  Spective  ideas.     One  of  them  must  disappear.     One  set 

'  or  ill. 


has  been  unable  to  do  this.  The  presidential  power  has  been 
wielded  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  by  Admiral  Grayson,  his  doctor,  and 
by  Mr.  Tumulty,  his  private  secretary.  Not  one  of  these 
has  received  any  warrant  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  act  in  public  matters.  They  wish  us  to  assume,  of 
course,  that  what  they  issue  has  the  President's  sanction.  Eut 
what  proof  have  we  that  this  is  so?  No  outsider  has  heard 
him  speak  a  word.  The  conditions  under  which  he  has  been 
kept,  as  I  have  hinted,  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  inform 
himself  properly  on  any  subject  which  they  allow  to  leak 
through  to  him. 

How  long  can  this  preposterous  situation  be  tolerated  ? 
Naturally,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Admiral  Grayson,  and  Secretary 
Tumulty  have  every  personal  interest  to  keep  it  up  until 
March  4,  1921.  They  are  not  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  but  with  the  perpetuation  of  President 
Wilson  in  the  presidential  office.  Has  not  the  time  come  when 
the  American  public  should  demand  full  information  as  to  the 
President's  disease  and  prospects?  For  months  some  of  the 
most  eminent  medical  men  in  this  country  have  believed  that 
Mr.  Wilson  is  a  victim  of  hemiplegia;  that  is,  that  the  stroke 
which  he  suffered  at  the  end  of  September  has  paralyzed  one- 
half  of  his  body.  Very  few  physicians  hold  out  the  possibility 
of  absolute  cure  from  this  disabling  malady.  The  mind  may 
go  on  working  with  apparent  regularity,  but  the  disease  renders 
the  patient  incapable  of  deliberating  freely  over  certain  classes 
of  ideas.  They  become  fixed,  hard,  impervious  alike  to  argu- 
ment and  persuasion.  That  this  has  happened  in  the  case  oi 
President  Wilson,  the  reiteration,  every  few  days  during  the 
past  four  months,  of  his  refusal  to  have  the  league  of  nations 
changed  by  even  the  dotting  of  an  "i"  or  the  crossing  of  a 
"t,"  from  the  draft  which  he  approves,  seems  to  indicate. 
Indeed,  for  several  years  past  he  has  been  notoriously  un- 
willing to  confer  or  to  conciliate,  or  to  take  advice,  and  per- 
haps this  characteristic  may  eventually  be  attributed  to  the 
process  of  arterio-sclerosis,  which  he  has  been  undergoing. 
Last  year,  in  Paris,  his  blood  pressure,  always  disquietingly 
high,  ran  up  to  210  and  even  to  220.  It  can  hardly  be  as- 
serted, therefore,  that  the  condition  into  which  the  hemiplegia 
has  cast  the  President  has  rendered  him  fit  to  discharge, 
mentally,  the  duties  of  his  office. 

*       *       * 

As  I  write  this  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Young,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  urology  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  who 
was  one  of  the  medical  experts  called  in  to  examine  Presi- 
dent Wilson  last  September,  gives  an  interview  to  the  public 
press  stating  that  the  President  had  suffered  from  a  cerebral 
blood  clot  which  paralyzed  his  left  side ;  this  is,  of  course, 
hemiplegia.  "But  why,"  the  American  public  may  well  ask, 
"were  we  not  informed  of  this  four  months  ago?  We  have 
the  first  right  to  know  about  the  condition  of  a  President. 
He  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  administration  of  the  country. 
If  he  is  incapable  of  functioning,  we  should  be  told  so.  Have 
silence  and  mystification  been  resorted  to  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
serving his  official  control  even  after  he  is  physically  and 
mentally  incapacitated?" 

The  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  I  quoted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article  expressly  states  what  is  to  be  done  in 
this  sort  of  a  contingency  and  it  devolves  upon  Congress  the 
duty  of  doing  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  in  order  therefore  that 
Congress  should  appoint  a  non-partisan  medical  commission, 
composed  of  five  or  seven  of  the  most  eminent  experts  in  the 
country,  to  examine  the  President's  mental  and  physical  con- 
dition, and  to  make  a  public  report  thereon,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  transaction  of  the  routine  business  of  the  United 
States    demands    it ;    even    more,    the    extraordinary    questions 


tricably  involved,  demand  it.     Mr.  Wilson  himself,  were  he  in      '    .,   .  f"    hlJ^raf-P  Hip  ntW    inrl    for 
a  normal   frame  of  mind,   would  recognize  the  need   and  pro-  n*  ideas  must  Obliterate  the  Other    and    tor 
priety  of  such  a  demand.     But  a  sick  man  can  not  be  expected  the  survivor,  with  doubled  Strength,  will  tace  th 
to  pass  a  clear,  unprejudiced  opinion  upon  his  own  condition.  States  from  across  the  Pacific.     Perhaps  we- 
lt is  conceivable  that  a  President  might  have  paresis,  or  some  then  bfi  toJd  wjth  SQ  much  assurance   that   v 
permanent    brain    trouble,    which    wo-ild    render    any    of    his                            .  .         ,.T  a„a„   n„oc-;    . 
opinions  worthless.  [concern  with  Russia.     We  may  even  quo, 
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dom   of   the   tremulous   falsettos   that   implored   us   to 
"bring  the  boys  back  from  Siberia." 

But  the  average  American  is  distinctly  interested  in 
Europe.  His  principal  markets  lie  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  there  is  a  definite  contagion  nf  ideas  and  of  move- 
ments on  the  two  continents.  We  are  already  brought 
within  sight  of  a  financial  panic  by  the  relative  in- 
ability of  our  European  customers  to  buy  from  us  on 
account  of  a  depreciated  currency.  Suppose  that  con- 
dition should  grow  worse.  Suppose  Europe,  or  a  large 
part  of  Europe,  should  go  over  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice that  is  so  clearly  in  front  of  it?  Apart  from  the 
contagion  of  ideas — which  is  actually  the  most  sinister 
feature  of  them  all — what  would  happen  to  our  vast 
manufacturing  interests  if  the  markets  by  which  they 
live  should  crumble  into  ruins?  Let  us  see  what  is  the 
actual  situation. 

When  President  Wilson  went  to  Europe  he  an- 
nounced the  grandiose  principle  of  self-determination  of 
nationalities.  The  precise  meaning  that  he  attached  to 
that  phrase  is  problematical.  We  may  suppose  that  he 
did  not  attach  any  precise  meaning  to  it,  that  he  did  not 
think  about  it  at  all,  that  it  was  no  more  than  one  of 
those  spacious  utterances  that  from  time  immemorial 
have  been  employed  to  mesmerize  shallow  minds.  Ii 
the  President  had  been  asked  to  enumerate  the  na- 
tionalities that  were  thus  to  be  endowed  with  self-deter- 
mination he  would  have  been  perplexed  to  find  more 
than  three  or  four,  and  those  three  or  four  would  prob- 
ably have  been  acclaimed  by  Germany.  Doubtless  he 
would  have  resented  such  a  request  to  descend  from 
cloudy  universals  to  embarrassing  particulars.  It  is 
not  his  way.  The  doctrine  of  self-determination  was  a 
sort  of  election  slogan,  a  kind  of  international  incanta- 
tion. 

But  to  say  that  the  doctrine  became  a  dead  letter 
would  not  be  true.  It  became  anything  but  a  dead  letter. 
It  became  a  dangerous  explosive.  The  anarchy  now- 
prevailing  in  eastern  Europe  is  its  direct  fruit.  The 
crumbling  of  the  great  Slav  wall  that  should  have  been 
Germany's  eastern  frontier  is  directly  due  to  its  malefic 
influence.  Bolshevism  owes  its  triumphant  march  west- 
ward and  southward  to  a  doctrine  so  malignantly  mis- 
chievous— however  well  intentioned — that  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  its  parallel  in  history.  The  incipient  revo- 
lutions in  India  and  Egypt  are  directly  due  to  it.  In  a 
dozen  different  places  it  has  brought  the  volcanic 
flames  of  anarchy  through  the  crust  of  civilization. 
And  its  explosive  power  is  still  far  from  exhaustion 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  instance  where  a  more 
deadly  power  has  been  exercised  upon  human  affairs. 

The  policies  of  the  Versailles  Conference  should  have 
been  directed  toward  the  unity  of  the  eastern  nationali- 
ties, and  not  toward  their  separation.  If  it  was  desired 
to  endow  those  nationalities  with  political  freedom — and 
most  of  them  hardly  know  the  meaning  of  the  term — 
the  best  of  all  ways  to  do  it  was  by  shackling  the  power 
of  their  great  and  aggressive  enemies  rather  than  by 
stimulating  their  own  sectional  ambitions  into  futile 
independences  that  would  be  mutually  destructive  and 
utterly  helpless  against  the  powerful  aggressions  that 
would  devour  them.  At  the  present  moment  there  are 
seventeen  nationalities  that  were  once  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  and  that  are  now  clamoring  for  self-deter- 
mination and  recognition.  They  represent  what  should 
have  been  a  solid  wall  against  Teutonic  aggression,  that 
would  have  been  a  solid  wall  but  for  the  calamitous  doc- 
trine of  self-determination.  We  all  of  us  know  some- 
thing about  Poland  and  Finland.  What  do  we  know 
of  Livonia,  Esthonia.  Georgia,  Azerbaijain,  Karelia, 
and  a  dozen  others?  Each  one  has  seized  the  glittering 
bait  of  self-determination  and  independence.  They  have 
been  torn  apart  by  sectional  ambitions  that  should  never 
have  been  aroused,  plunged  into  mutual  hatreds  and 
encouraged  to  destroy  each  other.  One  by  one  they 
must  inevitably  be  swallowed  either  by  the  Bolsheviki 
or  by  Germany.  And  for  this  we  have  to  thank  a 
slogan  first  engendered  as  a  sort  of  "happy  thought" 
and  then  tossed  like  a  flaming  match  into  the  powder 
magazine  of  eastern  Europe.  Our  whole  policy  toward 
eastern  Europe  suggests  the  ouija  board  rather  than  the 
council  chamber. 

Two  weeks  ago  Esthonia  made  peace  with  the  Soviet 
government.  She  was  the  first  to  learn  that  the  doctrine 
of  self-determination  was  an  election  cry  and  nothing 
more.  She  declared  her  independence  of  Russia,  made 
war  upon  the  Reds,  and  asked  for  the  recognition  of 
America.  It  was  denied  to  her,  and  she  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  succumb.  Henceforth  she  may  be  marked 
in  red  upon  the  map,  a  new  Bolshevist  milestone  on  the 
westward  road.  But  Esthonia  had  done  no  more  than 
assume  that  the  self-determination  of  nationalities  was 
a  real  doctrine,  that  it  was  intended  to  do  something 
more  than  elicit  "applause  from  the  galleries." 

On  February  9th  we  have  an  official  communication 
from  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  It  seems 
to  express  a  mild  surprise  that  the  doctrine  of  self- 
determination  should  have  been  taken  seriously  by  anv 
one.  It  surely  should  be  known  to  all  that  a  political 
pla'form,  national  or  international,  is  not  intended  to 
stand  upon,  but  only  to  get  in  by.  The  communication 
in  question  is  addressed  to  the  government  of  Lithuania, 
a"  ither  victim  of  the  great  game  of  democratic  bunk. 
Lithuania  had  claimed  her  rights  under  that  doctrine. 
Sn"  wanted  independence  and  recognition.  She  wished 
a  be  separated  from  Soviet  Russia.  Poland  had  been 
,.anted  independence   and   recognition,   or   at   least   a 


fraudulent  substitute  for  those  things.  The  Lithuanians 
are  much  more  of  a  nation  than  are  the  Poles.  They 
are  much  more  ancient,  and  their  individuality  is  much 
more  marked.  Probably  Lithuania  is  the  oldest  nation 
in  Europe.  But  the  State  Department  evidently  feels 
that  this  doctrine  of  self-determination  is  becoming 
a  nuisance.  It  may  presently  discover  that  it  is  a 
scourge  and  a  pestilence.  The  State  Department  evi- 
dently feels  that  a  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and 
so  Mr.  Lansing,  writing  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
says  that  "the  question  of  the  future  status  of  Lithuania 
has  been  given  careful  attention.  As  you  are  aware, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  is  traditionally 
sympathetic  with  the  national  aspirations  of  dependent 
peoples.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  thought  unwise 
and  unfair  to  prejudice  in  advance  of  the  establishment 
of  orderly,  constitutional  government  in  Russia  the 
principle  of  Russian  unity  as  a  whole." 

What  an  amazing  pronouncement.  If  these  were 
times  of  political  sanity  we  should  find  it  hard  to  believe 
in  its  authenticity.  The  doctrine  of  self-determination 
first  destroys  the  unity  of  the  Slav  world  and  creates 
a  score  of  impossible  and  futile  nationalities  inflamed 
with  fraternal  hates  and  suspicions  where  there  might 
so  easily  have  been  common  cause  against  a  common 
foe.  And  when  Lithuania  asks  that  this  trumpeted  doc- 
trine, this  new  charter  of  human  liberties,  be  applied  to 
herself  and  to  her  own  peculiarly  distinctive  nationality 
she  is  comforted  with  an  assurance  of  America's  tra- 
ditional sympathy  with  dependent  peoples.  She  is  al- 
most twitted  with  her  credulity  in  believing  that  a 
political  slogan  was  ever  intended  to  be  applied.  And 
the  other  dozen  or  so  of  nationalities  who  were  simi- 
larly credulous  are  invited  to  take  similar  warning. 
Lithuania  and  the  rest  of  them  may  now  do  the  best 
they  can.  Self-determination  was  their  midwife,  but 
refuses  to  be  their  nurse.  They  have  separated  them- 
selves from  Russia.  They  have  incurred  the  animosity 
of  the  Bolsheviki.  In  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts  they 
believed  that  a  new  Moses  would  lead  them  out  of 
captivity  and  that  all  the  world  would  henceforth  be 
governed  by  a  new  decalogue,  with  self-determination 
as  its  guiding  inspiration.  They  will  now  have  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  a  very  unpleasant  wilderness, 
in  which  to  reflect  on  the  frailty  of  covenants  and  con- 
ferences. 

The  treatment  of  Poland  is  hardly  iess  shameless. 
Poland  was  definitely  promised  her  independence  and 
she  had  a  right  to  assume  that  her  independence  would 
be  a  real  one,  and  not  a  sham.  She  was  pitilessly  de- 
ceived. She  was  deprived  of  Danzig,  and  her  ancient 
territories  were  carefully  carved  and  hacked  in  the  in- 
terests of  Germany.  She  was  loudly  applauded  for  her 
hostility  to  Red  Russia.  She  became  the  champion  of 
Europe,  the  bulwark  against  Bolshevist  invasion.  Then 
the  ardor  cooled.  She  was  promised  aid  against  the 
Reds  and  the  aid  was  not  sent.  More  and  more  she  was 
left  to  her  own  resources,  and  now  she  is  openly  recom- 
mended to  make  peace  with  Russia,  and  there  is  only 
one  peace  that  Russia  recognizes,  and  that  is  a  Bolshe- 
vist peace.  A  few  days  ago  we  were  informed  that 
"Allied  nations  would  enter  no  objections"  to  a  peace 
between  Poland  and  Russia.  Poland  is  definitely  noti- 
fied that  she  need  expect  no  aid  in  a  war  against  Russia, 
but  that  if  she  should  be  attacked  by  Russia  "that  would 
alter  the  situation."  Poland  now  has  no  alternative. 
Witli  the  collapse  of  Esthonia  she  can  fight  no  more. 
She  must  make  peace  with  the  Bolshevists,  and  we  all 
know  what  that  means.  It  means  that  Poland,  too,  must 
be  marked  red  upon  the  map.  A  few  days  ago  Mr. 
Henry  Morgenthau,  formerly  ambassador  to  Turkey, 
made  a  speech  before  the  Vassar  Alumni  Association  in 
Xew  York.  He  made  a  plea  for  Poland.  He  said  that 
we  in  America  were  slackers  with  regard  to  Poland  and 
that  "unless  we  aid  and  do  our  share  in  building  a  strong 
Poland  the  Germans  can  eventually  unite  with  Russia 
and  thereby  become  a  great  menace."  On  the  same 
occasion  M.  Huguenin  said  that  one  of  the  great  dif- 
ficulties of  the  situation  had  been  directly  created  by 
the  doctrine  of  self-determination,  since  "there  were  an 
almost  innumerable  number  of  nations"  all  of  whom 
wanted  it. 

I  have  referred  to  India  and  to  Egypt,  and  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  turmoil  in  those  countries  is  due 
directly  to  the  doctrine  of  self-determination.  But  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
no  movement  among  these  peoples.  Probably  there 
would  have  been  a  movement.  They  could  hardly  have 
expected  to  escape  the  great  backwash  of  the  war.  It 
is  always  rash  to  say  what  would  have  happened  if 
events  had  been  otherwise.  But  at  least  we  may  note 
the  significant  fact  that  the  revolutionists  in  India  and 
Egypt  have  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  self-determina- 
tion as  their  inspiration  and  that  they  seem  firmly  to 
believe  that  the  President  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  watching  their  activities  with  sympathetic 
interest.  If  any  such  sympathy  exists  among  those  who 
are  not  frankly  anti-British  it  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  nationalists  of  India  and  Egypt  adopted 
the  principle  of  self-determination  in  order  that  they 
may  the  better  defend  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  secure 
the  domination  of  Asia  by  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  a  doctrine  that  we 
can  hardly  suppose  to  have  been  carefully  devised  to 
meet  exactly  the  facts  of  a  comprehended  situation,  as 
a  physician  prescribes  for  a  disease  after  a  minute  study 
of  its  symptoms.     Certainly  the  President  can  not  have 


been  aware  that  there  are  literally  scores  of  nationalities 
of  every  grade  of  political  evolution  who  would  inevi- 
tably be  aroused  to  a  dangerous  ambition  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  without  safeguards 
or  restrictions.  Still  less  could  he  have  believed  that 
the  cause  either  of  peace  or  liberty  would  thereby  be 
advanced.  But  however  that  may  be,  we  have  to  deal 
with  facts  as  they  are  now  terribly  disclosing  them- 
selves in  the  world.  And  we  are  forced  reluctantly  to 
the  conviction  that  the  responsibility  for  their  more 
sinister  aspects  must  be  laid  directly  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  statesmanship  resolutely  blind  to  conditions  and 
inebriated  by  its  own  unattainable  idealisms. 

Sidney  Coryn. 
Sax  Francisco,  February  25,  1920. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Krasin,  minister  of  munitions  in  the  Russian  Soviet 
government,  is  the  firm  opponent  of  Communist  experi- 
ments. He  wrote  to  his  intimates  that  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  trade  is  the  most  stupid  act  which  Lenin's  gov- 
ernment has  ever  accomplished,  for  since  then  one  can 
not  buy  a  pencil  without  going  through  a  dozen  depart- 
ments, or  find  a  yard  of  cloth,  though  certain  depots 
are  full  of  it. 

Mrs.  John  C  Brinton.  wife  of  Major  Brinton,  gentle- 
man-in-waiting to  the  King  of  England,  was  formerly 
Mrs.  Willie  D.  James.  She  played  a  notable  role  in  the 
English  world  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  era  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  at  court  throughout  the  reign  of 
Edward  VII,  who  with  Queen  Alexandra  and  George  V 
and  his  consort  frequently  stayed  with  her  half-Ameri- 
can husband  and  herself  at  their  beautiful  country  seat 
in  Sussex,  West  Dean. 

In  his  seventy-seventh  year  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  the 
only  living  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  now  once  more 
a  citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Immediatelv 
after  he  retired  from  active  professional  life,  when  he 
was  identified  with  that  great  village,  Chicago,  he  went 
back  to  Washington  to  live  in  the  unpretentious  house 
at  1775  X  Street,  but  he  soon  removed  to  the  old  Laird 
home  at  3014  X  Street,  a  fine  old  place,  long  known  as 
a  social  centre,  which  occupies  an  imposing  site  on  the 
high  ground  of  Georgetown  and  affording  a  magnificent 
view  down  the  Potomac  and  across  the  river  to  Arling- 
ton. 

The  governor-general-elect  of  Canada,  Lord  Athlone, 
is  not  a  foreign,  or  even  an  English,  royal  prince.  He 
does  not  have  to  be  addressed  as  "Highness."  He  is  a 
British  peer;  and  although  his  wife,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Albany  (youngest  brother  of  Edward 
VII),  is  a  royal  princess,  and,  as  a  granddaughter  of 
Queen  Victoria,  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  British 
throne,  she  has  never  made  any  pretense  of  maintaining 
a  royal  household,  and  has  dispensed  with  the  ladies- 
and-gentlemen-in-waiting  who  figured  so  conspicuously 
at  Rideau  Hall  during  the  viceregal  sway  there  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught. 

John  Barton  Payne,  recently  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  succeed  Franklin  K.  Lane,  was  born  in 
Pruntytown,  Virginia,  in  1855,  and  spent  the  first 
twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  in  that  state  and  in  West 
Virginia.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Amos  Barton,  and  was 
educated  in  private  schools  in  Orleans,  Virginia.  After 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876,  when  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  old,  he  practiced  at  Kingwood,  Preston 
County-,  West  Virginia,  from  1877  to  1882.  During  this 
time  he  was  also  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Commit- 
tee of  Preston  County,  and  in  1880  was  a  special  judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Tucker  County. 

Colonel  William  Darrach,  M.  D.,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Columbia  University  to  succeed  Dr.  Samuel 
W.  Lambert,  served  as  a  surgeon  with  the  British  and 
the  American  expeditionary  forces  at  the  western  front 
for  more  than  two  years.  He  wras  born  in  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  on  March  12,  1876,  and  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1897,  took  his  degree  in  medicine  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1901.  He  is 
holder  of  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Columbia. 
After  serving  two  years  as  interne  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  he  entered  the  Department  of  Anatomy  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  In  1906  he  be- 
came associated  with  Roosevelt  Hospital  and  in  1916 
with  Bellevue. 

In  1885,  when  General  Miles  was  busy  putting  crimps 
in  the  Apaches  of  the  Southwest,  young  Dr.  Leonard 
\\  ood  of  Boston  entered  the  'army  as  a  contract  sur- 
geon and  was  ordered  to  Fort  Huachacha,  Arizona. 
He  arrived  at  night,  ran  plumb  into  his  Harvard  friend. 
Captain  (afterward  General)  Lawton  of  the  Fourth 
Cavalry,  and  early  next  morning  was  hot-footing  it  with 
Lawton  after  Geronirr.o.  Before  night  every  man  in 
the  troop  knew  that  the  big,  husky,  blond  Boston  doctor 
was  a  born  Indian  fighter  and  a  man  of  iron.  The  final 
chase  after  the  renegade  Apaches  was  2000  miles  long. 
Thirty  men  were  picked  for  their  ability  to  stand  hard- 
ship and  all  kinds  of  exposure,  only  fourteen  of  these 
lasted  to  the  end,  and  two  of  them  were  officers — Law- 
ton  and  Wood.  But  they  brought  in  Geronimo  in  his 
pajamas.  The  contract  surgeon's  part  in  this  campaign 
brought  him  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  eight 
months  after  receiving  his  commission. 


February  28,  1920. 
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IN  THE  GARRET. 


Carl  Van  Vechten  Writes  a  Volume  of  Sketches  of  Men  and 
Things. 


We  owe  much  to  the  man  who  writes  essays,  and 
particularly  such  essays  as  those  of  Mr.  Van  Vechten. 
He  handles  topics  that  will  hardly  bear  expansion  into 
a  volume.  He  reminds  us  of  authors  who  were  celebri- 
ties in  their  days  and  who  ought  not  to  be  quite  for- 
gotten. He  has  known  many  of  the  larger  figures  of 
today  and  he  gives  us  his  impressions  and  tells  us 
stories  about  them.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  literary 
and  artistic  values,  a  lively  interest  in  the  unusual,  a 
curiosity  about  the  bypaths  of  life,  and  all  with  a  de- 
tachment that  gives  a  certain  judicial  value  to  his 
findings. 

For  example,  who  knows  anything  about  Philip 
Thicknesse?  And  yet  he  wrote  twenty-four  books  and 
led  a  stirring  and  sensational  life.  Thicknesse  died  in 
1792,  a  long  time  ago,  but  he  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Van  Vechten  has  saved  him  from  that  immediate 
fate.  Thicknesse  wrote  on  all  sorts  of  topics,  a  very 
ready  writer,  receiving  as  grist  all  that  came  to  his 
mill: 

At  one  time  in  his  life  he  became  extremely  interested  in 
the  subject  of  gall-stones.  He  wrote  a  book  on  their  exorcism 
called  "The  Valetudinarian's  Bath  Guide"  and  to  cure  Lord 
Thurlow,  with  whom,  of  course,  he  afterwards  quarreled,  he 
prescribed  a  trotting  horse,  "to  render  the  externals  of  the  gall- 
stones perfectly  smooth."  He  recurs  to  the  subject,  which 
must  have  obsessed  him  for  a  score  of  years,  in  his  "Memoirs" 
and  also  discusses  therein  other  bladder  complaints  with 
some  freedom.  There  is  a  further  chapter  in  this  extremely 
diverting  book  about  Mrs.  Mary  Tuft  of  Godalming,  who 
asserted  that  she  gave  birth  to  rabbits,  delivering  fifteen  in  a 
batch,  and  a  few  ironic  paragraphs  shot  at  St.  Andre,  the 
anatomist,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  rabbits  were 
preternatural  human  foetuses  in  the  form  of  quadrupeds.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  volume  in  place  of  the  listed  errors,  usual 
in  books  printed  at  this  period,  one  finds  the  following  state- 
ment: "Errata  for  both  volumes.  The  author  is  in  his 
seventieth  year  and  never  pretended  to  be  an  accurate  writer." 
and  in  the  extensive  list  of  patrons  it  seems  very  pleasant  to 
meet  David  Garrick  and  Thomas   Gainsborough. 

Mr.  Van  Vechten  had  heard  of  industrious  people 
who  collect  folk-songs  by  the  simple  expedient  of  travel- 
ing among  the  backwater  people  and  persuading  them  to 
sing.  Cecil  Sharp  did  this.  Josephine  McGill  collected 
folk-songs  in  the  Kentucky  mountains,  and  so  did 
Loraine  Wyman  and  Howard  Brockway.  Why  not 
Iowa  with  its  Indian  and  Bohemian  settlements?  But, 
savs  Mr.  Van  Vechten,  there  fs  no  gayety  in  the  heart 
of  the  Iowa  farmer,  nor  in  the  heart  of  his  wife.  He 
waved  to  the  lady  as  he  approached,  but  his  reception 
was  not  ingratiating: 

"We  don't  want  to  buy  nothin',"  are  the  lady's  first  words; 
"nothin'  at  all." 

"I  don't  want  to  sell  nothin',  neither,"  I  retort.  "Does  any 
one  here  sing?" 

"Be  you  a  music  teacher  ?  Or  a  piano  tuner  ?  My  darter 
sings  sometimes." 

"Xo,   I'm  not  a  teacher.    ...   I  like  music." 

Tha  farmer's  wife  begins  to  look  queer.  I  see  her  eyes 
wander  to  the  spot  in  the  yard  where  Towser's  kennel  stands. 
Towser's  head  protrudes,  a  wicked  bulldog  head.  Towser 
growls  tentatively  and  waits  for  the  signal.  I  prepare  to  die 
.  .  .  but  the  woman  decides  to  humor  my  strange  request  or 
perhaps  she  is  lonesome. 

"Aggie,"  she  calls,  "Aggie." 

"What  is  it,  ma?"  a  shrill  voice  demands  from  the  lima 
bean  patch. 

"Come  here  a  minute." 

In  due  time  Aggie  comes  forward,  a  fat,  freckled  girl  with 
hair  which  would  be  called  in  a  cat  show  "any  other  color." 
She  is  dressed  in  a  blue  skirt  and  a  red  flannel  dressing 
sacque.  She  carries  a  pan  of  pods  in  one  hand.  With  the 
other  she   fingers   the  tied   ends   of  a   sunbonnet. 

"There's  a  music  man  here." 

"I  thought  perhaps  I  could  hear  some  singing.  .  .  .  Don't 
you  ever  sing  among  yourselves?" 

Aggie  giggles.  Ma  allows  her  worried,  wrinkled  face  to 
break  into  a  slight  smile.     Towser  stops  growling. 

"Just  you  sit  on  the  piazza  a  minute,"  Aggie  suggests.  She 
passes  the  portal.  Ma  and  I  sit  down  on  two  uncomfortable 
wooden  chairs.  I  have  forgotten  my  music  paper,  my  tuning 
fork,  my  phonographic  apparatus,  but  it  is  too  late.  Aggie 
touches  the  keys  of  an  invisible  piano;  my  God,  folk-songs  are 
not  composed  for  the  piano:  has  she  perhaps  misunderstood? 
Aggie  is  singing,  loudly  and  unmistakably,  Aggie  is  singing: 

Oh ev'ry    evening    hear    him    sing. 

It's   the  cutest   little  thing. 
Got   the   cutest   little   swing, 
Hitchy  Koo,  Hitchy  Koo,  Hitchy  Koo    .    .    . 

"Very  pretty,"   I  gasp.     "Very  pretty." 
"Come  on  in  the  parlor,"  Ma  says. 

Mr.  Van  Vechten  is  a  warm  admirer  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  and  he  regrets  that  there  is  no  adequate  life 
of  the  great  composer.  There  have  been  many  biog- 
raphers, but  not  one  of  them  discusses  his  music  with 
discernment  or  authority,  not  one  of  them  writes  with 
a  trace  of  literary  charm.  Xone  the  less  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  will  still  be  heard  "when  all  of  us,  young  and 
old  alike,  are  dead.  Curiously  enough,  there  is  only 
one  of  the  Sullivan  series  that  has  never  been  revived 
at  the  Savoy  Theatre: 

"Ruddigore"  is  the  only  one  of  the  series  never  revived  at 
the  Savoy.  It  has  commonly  been  called  a  failure.  But  the 
work  was  given  288  times  during  the  original  run.  It  con- 
tains some  of  Sullivan's  most  charming  music,  but  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  mounting  and  dressing  this  opera  is  out  of 
ratio  to  the  drawing  power  in  a  small  theatre.  Originally, 
£6000  was  spent  on  the  dresses  and  properties,  £2000  on 
the  scenery. 

Gilbert,  Sullivan's  associate,  was  not  at  all  musical. 
e  said  that  he  knew  but  two  tunes,  "Rule  Britannia/' 
and  the  other  he  had  forgotten.     The  story  of  his  first 
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meeting  with  Sullivan,  told  by  Wells  in  Gilbert's  own 
words,  is  worth  repeating: 

"I  had  written  a  piece  with  Fred  Clay,  called  'Ages  Ago, 
and  was  rehearsing  it  at  the  old  Gallery  of  Illustration.  At 
the  same  time  I  was  busy  on  my  'Palace  of  Truth,'  in  which 
there  is  a  character,  one  Zoram,  who  is  a  musical  impostor. 
Xow  I  am  as  unmusical  as  any  man  in  England.  I  am  quite 
incapable  of  whistling  an  air  in  tune,  although  I  have  a  singu- 
larly good  ear  for  rhythm.  I  was  bound  to  make  Zoram  ex- 
press his  musical  ideas  in  technical  language,  so  1  took  up  my 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  turning  to  the  word  Harmony 
selected  a  suitable  sentence  and  turned  it  into  sounding  blank 
verse.  Curious  to  know  whether  this  would  pass  muster  with 
a  musician,  I  said  to  Sullivan  (who  happened  to  be  present  at 
a  rehearsal,  and  to  whom  I  had  just  been  introduced)  :  T  am 
very  pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Sullivan,  because  you  will  be 
able  to  settle  a  question  which  has  just  arisen  between  Mr. 
Clay  and  myself.  My  contention  is  that  when  a  musician, 
who  is  master  of  many  instruments,  has  a  musical  theme  to 
express  he  can  express  it  as  perfectly  upon  the  simple  tetra- 
chord  of  Mercury  (in  which  there  are,  as  we  all  know,  no  dia- 
tonical  intervals  whatever)  as  upon  the  more  elaborate  dis- 
diapason  (with  the  familiar  four  tetrachords  and  the  redun- 
dant note)  which,  I  need  not  remind  you.  embraces  in  its 
simple  consonances  all  the  single,  double,  and  inverted  chords?' 
He  reflected  for  a  moment  and  then  asked  me  to  oblige  him  by 
repeating  the  question.  I  did  so,  and  he  replied  that  it  was  a 
nice  point  and  he  would  like  to  think  it  over  before  giving  a 
definite  reply.  That  was  several  years  ago  and  he  has  not 
reached  any  conclusion  yet !" 

Mr.  Van  Vechten  was  a  reporter  in  New  York  when 
Oscar  Hammerstein  was  just  opening  his  new  Manhat- 
tan Opera  House.  Hammerstein  received  him  cordially, 
which  was  not  his  invariable  practice.  He  tells  us  that 
he  followed  the  short  figure  up  the  solid  marble  stair- 
case of  his  temple  of  varieties  and  went  on  through  a 
doorway  into  a  little  room  and  began  to  talk  at  once 
about  his  new  venture : 

The  room  was  little  larger  than  a  hall  bedroom  in  a  Xew 
York  boarding-house.  The  paper  on  the  walls  was  soiled  and 
torn ;  a  window  looked  into  a  dismal  courtyard.  There  were 
no  pictures  on  the  walls,  but  there  may  have  been  calendars 
or  maps.  There  was  a  desk,  littered  with  papers  and  books 
and  boxes  of  cigars  and  ends  of  cigars.  There  was  a  year's 
dust  spread  all  over  this  congeries,  save  for  a  square  where 
Oscar  evidently  did  his  work.  There  was  a  grand  piano,  piled 
with  music,  music-paper,  scores,  more  boxes  of  cigars,  more 
books,  more  letters,  more  cigar  ends,  and  more  dust.  The 
piano  was  open  and  the  rack  contained  a  sheet  of  music-paper 
upon  which  a  few  hieroglyphics  had  been  scribbled.  There 
were  two  or  three  ordinary  office  chairs  and  one  arm  chair 
with  broken  arms  and  the  upholstery  losing  its  stuffing.  The 
floor  was  heaped  with  boxes,  letters,  manuscripts,  books,  and 
music.  Through  an  archway  I  perceived  another  room,  a 
brass  bed,  the  sheets  in  disorder,  a  bureau.  Nowhere  order, 
nowhere  cleanliness,  except  in  Mr.  Hammerstein's  person, 
which  was  immaculate.  It  was  apparent  that  the  man  allowed 
no  menials  to  disturb  in  any  way  the  plan  of  his  domain, 
fearing,-  no  doubt,  the  accidental  destruction  of  some  choice 
bit  of  information  which  he  had  carefully  stowed  away  in  the 
coal  scuttle  or  flung  with  memory  into  some  corner.  Here 
Oscar  Hammerstein  did  all  his  work  and,  at  this  time,  lived. 
Here  he  received  visitors,   social   and  on  business. 

Hammerstein  seems  to  have  made  a  strong  and  a 
favorable  impression  upon  the  author.  His  manners 
were  by  no  means  ingratiating,  but  he  was  neither 
sordid  nor  greedy: 

There  never  has  been  any  one  like  him ;  there  never  has 
been  a  theatrical  manager,  an  operatic  impresario  (unless  it 
was  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan)  who  came  within  a  mile  of 
his  eccentric  greatness  or  his  great  eccentricity.  There  was, 
if  you  will,  P.  T.  Barnum,  at  whose  name  I  can  not  well  scoff. 
Barnum  was  a  world-famous  figure.  Even  today  his  name  is 
probably  as  well  known  in  Europe  as  that  of  any  living  Ameri- 
can. But  P.  T.  Barnum  was  a  Yankee  and  a  Yankee  business 
man.  'All  his  ventures,  beginning  with  dime  museums  and 
ending  with  Jenny  Lind,  were  money-making  schemes.  Like 
Hammerstein,  he  was  a  colossal  self-advertiser,  but  there  com- 
parison must  end.  For  Hammerstein  was  a  mystic  Jew,  or  a 
Jewish  mystic.  He  had  his  ideals,  such  as  they  were.  He  was 
an  artist ;  not  a  writer,  not  assuredly  a  musician,  although 
he  loved  music  and  was  some  judge  of  singing,  but  an  artist 
in  life.  He  had  no  desire  to  make  money  except  to  spend 
it,  and  he  spent  it,  mind  you,  not  to  make  more  money,  but 
to  further  his  gigantic  projects,  for  from  the  beginning  they 
were  always  gigantic.  His  personal  wants,  however,  were 
meagre.  He  was  accustomed  to  lunch  or  dine  on  a  glass  of 
milk  and  a  box  of  biscuits.  He  smoked  constantly,  but  he 
never  touched  intoxicating  liquors.  There  was  a  time  when  he 
frequented  a  certain  corner  in  the  white  room  at  the  Hotel 
Knickerbocker,  but  he  did  not  go  there  for  the  food;  he  ate 
at  most  a  plate  of  tomato  soup.  He  went  there  to  be  seen 
He  was,  indeed,  on  such  occasions  the  centre  of  an  admiring 
group.  He  understood  such  adulation,  he  knew  exactly  how 
much  it  was  worth,  but  he  was  not  above  courting  it.  Once 
when  for  the  time  being  he  seemed  entirely  bereft  of  occupa- 
tion, he  said  to  me  rather  sadly  that  in  the  future  he  would 
be  left  pretty  much  alone.  "No  one  has  any  use  for  a  man 
who  has  quit  work,"  he  assured  me.  "You  can't  make  mone5 
out  of  him  any  more." 

Hammerstein  liked  to  write  music,  dreadful  stuff, 
says  the  author,  that  wrould  never  have  been  heard  but 
for  its  composer's  position.  In  his  way  he  was  an  artist 
and  an  idealist.  He  had  a  certain  kind  of  gnosis.  In 
some  strange  way  all  his  own  he  understood  voices  and 
singing.  He  used  to  say  that  all  he  wanted  was  to  hear 
a  singer  once  and  he  could  tell  whether  he,  or  she,  \va? 
good  or  bad.  Not  all  the  singers  he  engaged  were  good, 
but  their  average  quality  was  very  high.  He  had  a  flair 
for  knowing  what  the  public  wanted: 

He  could  be  arrogant  and  hard;  he  was  always  egotistic  and 
selfish,  and  yet  to  a  certain  degree  he  drew  men  to  him  and 
he  was  extraordinarily  human  in  unexpected  ways.  I  happen 
to  know  of  an  instanec  in  which  a  trusted  employee  (all  his 
employees  were  trusted  to  the  most  absurd  degree  ;  he  never 
took  the  time  or  trouble  to  watch  anybody  working  for  him  ; 
his  suspicion  was  all  directed  towards  those  working  against 
him)  defaulted.  He  did  not  prosecute  the  man.  He  never 
spoke  of  the  matter  at  all,  but  I  afterwards  learned  that  the 
man  was  ill  in  a  hospital  and  that  Hammerstein  was  footing 
the  bills.  He  could  be  charming  although  he  seldom  could  be 
persuaded  to  talk  about  anything  but  himself  and  his  own 
plans.  Perhaps  he  lacked  a  sense  of  humor,  but  he  had  an 
amazing  wit ;  there  are  a  thousand  recorded  examples  of  that 
Some  one.  indeed,  should  collect  them  and  call  the  collection 
"Hammersteiniana.'  Sometimes  this  wit  was  coarse,  but  it 
frequently  hit  its  mark.     Of  all  the  clever  things  I  remember 


he  has  said  I  think  I  prefer  his  reply  to  the  invitation  to 
dine  with  the  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Compan? 
after  they  had  bought  him  out  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  the 
tragic  ten  years.  This  reply  was  one  line  long,  a  line  written 
in  long  hand,  for  in  his  busiest  years  he  never  employed  a 
secretary,  although  a  stenographer  sometimes  copied  some  of 
the  longer  statements  he  prepared  for  the  newspapers.  "Gentle- 
men," so  read  his  letter,  "I  am  not  hungry-"  Letter-writing 
was  one  of  his  major  talents. 

The  author  visited  Hammerstein  three  weeks  before 
his  death.  He  was  tired,  sick,  and  worried — evident!  v 
dying.  He  shook  the  hand  of  his  visitor  and  asked  him 
to  come  again,  "but  I  knew  as  I  walked  away  that  I 
never  would.  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  something  and  that 
I  would  never  find  it  again.  So  when  I  heard  that  he 
had  been  taken  to  the  hospital  and  lay  at  the  point  of 
death  I  was  not  surprised.  His  death  did  not  shock  me 
Avhen  it  came" : 

It  was  not  in  Oscar  Hammerstein,  I  think,  to  inspire  affec- 
tion. His  way  was  too  big,  his  egotism  too  colossal,  his  genius 
too  evident.  These  qualities  made  men  stand  a  little  away 
from  him.  A  few,  indeed,  disliked  him  ;  a  few,  alas,  derided 
him.  To  some,  even,  who  did  not  know  him,  he  was  a  trifle 
ridiculous.  He  was  never  ridiculous,  however,  to  those  who 
knew  him ;  his  dignity-  was  too  perfect ;  he  was  even,  in  a 
sense,  magnificent !  He  could  and  did  command  admiration, 
admiration  for  the  things  he  accomplished,  more  than  that, 
admiration  for  the  way  he  failed.  He  was  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  what  is  called  a  good  loser.  He  groaned  and  moaned 
over  loss,  but  in  a  few  days  the  board  was  erased  and  with 
a  clean  piece  of  chalk  he  was  drawing  a  new  diagram,  making 
a  new  plan.  I  admired  him ;  more  than  that  I  liked  him. 
He  was  a  figure,  he  lived  his  own  life;  he  fashioned  it  some- 
times with  difficulty,  but  he  always  carved  it  out.  He  was  an 
artist;  he  was  a  genius.  I  have  met  few  men  who" have  seemed 
to  me  as  great.  Some  day.  I  hope,  his  statue  will  stand  in 
Times  Square.     He  would  like  that. 

We  have  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  Yiddish  the- 
atre. The  public  that  attends  is  "avid,  extraordinarily 
captious  and,  even  from  a  Broadway  point  of  view,  ex- 
cessively ill-mannered."  The  audience  prefers  to  wait 
on  the  sidewalk  until  a  few  minutes  before  the  curtain 
rises.  Then  there  is  a  rush  and  a  somewhat  vitupera- 
tive scramble  through  the  doorway.  The  inconveni- 
ences follow  one  into  the  theatre,  the  most  conspicuous 
annoyance  being  the  eating  and  drinking  that  go  on 
almost  continuously : 

There  is  a  prodigious  amount  of  eating  done  in  the  Yiddish 
theatres;  not  alone  fruit  and  candy  (usually  halvah),  but 
baskets  of  gefilllte  fisch  are  disposed  of  not  only  in  the  inter- 
missions, but  during  the  progress  of  the  play.  Maurice 
Schwartz,  the  director  of  the  new  Irving  Place  Theatre,  deter- 
mined to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  which  is  disconcerting  to 
any  serious  auditor,  and  is  almost  unbearable  to  the  casual 
theatre-goer  of  another  race  who  happens  in.  Therefore  he 
allowed  no  concessions  inside  his  theatre  to  food-venders  and 
he  stationed  a  man  at  the  door  whose  duty  it  was  to  take 
food  away  from  people  who  came  in  and  check  it  until  they 
went  out  again.  One  very  old  man  came  one  night  with  his 
family  and  a  large  market  basket  full  of  baked  fish  !  This  was 
gently  but  firmly  removed  from  his  grasping  fingers.  "I've 
been  coming  to  the  Yiddish  theatre  now  for  thirty-five  years," 
he  protested,  "and  such  a  thing  has  never  happened  to  me  be- 
fore. Will  I  get  it  back  ?"  He  was  assured  that  his  fish 
would  be  waiting  for  him  after  the  final  curtain,  but  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  did  not  enjoy  the  play  and  left  early,  saying  that 
he  was  hungry.  I  have  never  heard  hissing  in  the  Yiddish 
theatre,  but  when  the  action  or  dialogue  on  the  stage  relaxes 
its  interest  the  audience  is  extremely  inattentive  and  the  buzz 
of  conversation  is  almost  general.  This  is  not  an  extreme 
or  unusual  occurrence  ;  it  happens  somewhere  in  almost  every 
play.     If  the  interest  rises  the  audience  listens. 

There  are  eleven  essays  in  the  volume,  and  Mr.  Van 
Vechten  has  something  definite  to  say  in  each  of  them. 

In  the  Garret.  By  Carl  Van  Vechten.  Xew  York: 
Alfred  A  Knopf. 


Explaining  the  why  and  wherefore  of  London  Bridge, 
Hillaire  Belloc.  the  English  author,  said  that  the 
Thames,  in  its  double  character  of  a  highway  and  an 
obstacle,  had  made  London.  All  the  great  Roman  roads 
used  London  Bridge  for  crossing  from  north  to  south. 
London  Bridge  was  in  its  present  position  for  four 
reasons :  It  is  nearly  the  highest  point  where  seagoing 
boats  could  transship  goods.  It  is  the  spot  where  an 
outcrop  of  gravel  on  the  northern  bank  is  opposite  only 
a  small  deposit  of  alluvial  mud  on  the  southern  bank. 
At  Erith,  Gravesend.  and  Tilbury  the  "hard"  on  one 
bank  is  opposite  vast  fields  of  alluvial  mud  on  the  other, 
and  as  the  river  is  broader  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  bridge  construction  were  greater.  The  bluff  of  the 
city,  though  small,  offered  in  early  times  a  fine  strategic 
position  for  defense.  London,  alone  of  the  European 
towns,  has  not  suffered  from  war  for  nine  centuries. 
and  has  never  undergone  a  siege  since  the  barbaric  age. 


In  various  parts  of  Bohemia,  now  the  principal  state 
of  the  new  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  a  curious  old  cus- 
tom prevails,  that  of  "Easter  riding."  On  each  Easter 
day,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  riders  assemble, 
dressed  in  black  and  carrying  crosses,  flags,  and  other 
emblems.  From  Schonwald  they  proceed  on  a  three 
hours'  ride  to  Kulm,  where  they  attend  service.  The 
priest,  after  a  sermon  wherein  he  refers  to  the  horse  as 
a  symbol  of  power,  bestows  his  benediction  on  the 
animals  and  their  riders.  This  done,  the  riders  visit 
the  neighboring  castles,  where  they  receive  hospitality, 
subsequently  making  their  way  homeward,  escorted  by 
a  band  and  a  large  crowd.  The  origin  of  this  curious 
custom  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 


The  origin  of  playing  cards  is  one  of  the  thi] 
shrouded  in  mystery.     There  is  a  pack  in  the 
museum  known  to  he  over  a  thousand  years 
there  were  Japanese  and  Chinese  playing 
twelfth  centurv. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  February  21,  1920,  were  $164,631,- 
891.88;  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year  (five  days),  $102,744,599.93;  an  increase 
of  $61,887,291.95. 


An  increase  in  the  gold  reserves  held  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  a  decrease  an 
the  amount  of  commercial  rediscounts  mark 
the  important  features  of  the  weekly  bank 
statement  issued  Saturday.  Both  items  indi- 
cate improvement  in  the  position  of  the  local 
bank.     Commercial  rediscounts  this  week  are 
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$94,095,000  as  compared  with  $102,323,000 
last  week.  Gold  reserves  stand  at  $143,051,- 
000  this  week,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$3,169,000.  

Under  normal  conditions  in  former  years 
the  month  of  January  usually  witnessed  pro- 
nounced activity  in  the  bond  market  arising 
out  of  the  reinvestment  of  dividend  and  in- 
terest money.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  ob- 
servable on  this  occasion,  but  the  bond  market 
is  not  unattractive  for  a  conservative  and  dis- 
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criminating  investor.  Railway  issues  are  un- 
der a  cloud  at  present,  but  the  railway  industry 
is  the  most  important,  next  to  agriculture,  in 
the  country,  and  the  business  of  the  country 
can  not  prosper  unless  the  railway  situation  is 
straightened  out.  Unless  that  is  done  the  se- 
curities of  other  corporations  will  not  be 
worth  very  much,  for  transportation  is  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  business.  This  is  pre- 
liminary to  saying  that  well-secured  railway 
issues  were  never  as  cheap  as  at  the  present 
time.  Some  part  of  their  depression  is  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  altered  worth  of  investment 
capital,  which  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
certain  Liberty  and  the  4i$  per  cent.  Victory 
Bonds    have    been    selling    on    a    5    per    cent 
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basis.  True,  the  outlook  is  uncertain,  but  it 
is  well  to  recall  that  if  everything  was  bright 
and  rosy  and  smooth  sailing  good  bonds  would 
not  be  selling  at  bargain-counter  prices. — John 
Grant  Dater  in  the  Century  Magazine. 


Many  patriotic  citizens  who  have  tied  up 
their  savings  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  who  have 
for  one  reason  or  another  needed  cash  have 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  sell  their  bonds, 
often  at  a  sacrifice.  In  fact,  according  to 
Herbert  D.  Brown,  chief  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Efficiency,  owners  of  Liberty-  Bonds 
of  small  denominations  have  been  liquidating 
them  at  the  rate  of  from  $10,000,000  to  $12.- 
000,000  a  day.  They  have  sold  them  in  most 
cases  to  money-lenders,  who  immediately 
benefit  by  such  discounts  as  they  can  exact 
and  then  pass  the  bonds  on  to  legitimate  in- 
vestors who  wish  to  hold  them.  People  do 
not  realize  sufficiently  that  the  possession  of 
securities  like  Liberty  Bonds  gives  the  holder 
something  upon  which  to  borrow  money.  It 
is,  however,  apparently  difficult  for  some 
people  to  get  loans  on  their  bonds,  and  so, 
we  read  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  summarizing  a  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Efficiency : 

"To  protect  the  original  purchaser  and  cor- 
rect any  impression  that  a  Liberty  Bond  is  an 
unprofitable  investment,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
government,  through  the  postal  savings  sys- 
tem, make  loans  at  postoffices  on  bonds  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  with  privilege  of  redemp- 
tion limited  only  by  the  maturity  of  the 
bond. 

"The  plan  provides  that  loans  be  made  in 
two  amounts  only — $45  on  a  $50  bond,  and 
$90  on  a  $100  bond,  the  limit  of  the  amount 
which  may  be  loaned  to  one  person  being 
$200.  The  postoffice  will  then  accept. matur- 
ing coupons  in  lieu  of  interest,  and  charge  on 
payment  a  fee  of  $1  on  a  $45  loan  and  $2  on 
a  $90  loan.  The  borrower  may  sell  his  bond 
to  the  government  with  the  privilege  of  re- 
demption any  time  before  maturity. 

"Under  this  plan,  it  is  stated,  the  govern- 
ment will  average  more  than  6  per  cent,  on  all 
loans  outstanding." 


Millions  of  thrifty  Americans  who  have 
laid  aside  something  for  a  "rainy  day"  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  owners  of  railroad  securi- 
ties. This  ownership  represents  not  only  in- 
dividual investment  in  the  railroads,  but  hold- 
ings of  railroad  securities  by  life  insurance 
companies,  savings  banks,  fire  and  marine  in- 
surance companies,  benevolent  associations 
educational  institutions,  trust  companies,  and 
state  and  national  banks.  A  large  part  of  the 
assets  of  these  institutions  depends  on  the 
solvency  of  the  railroads. 

The  ownership  of  railroad  securities  among 
these  people  is  divided  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: 

Individuals,  numbering  over  1,000,000,  own 
outright  about  $10,000,000,000  in  railroad  se- 
curities. Over  600,000  are  stockholders,  with 
an  average  holding  of  $13,956. 

Life  insurance  companies,  with  53,000,000 
policies  in  force,  own  nearly  $2,000,000,000 
of  railway  securities. 

Savings  banks,  with  10,000,000  depositors, 
own  $847,000,000. 

Fire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  cas- 
ualty, and  surety  companies  own  a  total  oi 
$649,000,000. 

Benevolent  associations,  colleges,  schools, 
charitable  institutions,   etc.,  own  $350,000,000. 

Trust  companies,  state  and  national  banks 
own   $865,000,000. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  for  the  As- 
sociation of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  in 
191S,  27.65  per  cent,  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies' assets  were  invested  in  railroad  bonds, 
and  during  the  first  half  of  1919  the  per- 
centage of  railroad  bonds  held  by  the  life  in- 
surance companies  was  26.25  of  the  total 
assets  of  these  companies. — American  Rail- 
roads.   

Those  who  want  iron  and  steel  products  for 
prompt  delivery  are  paying  a  very  decided 
premium  and,  accordingly,  it  would  seem  that 
in  these  lines,  at  least,  the  campaign  for  lower 
living  costs  is  not  meeting  success. 

Building  operations  in  most  sections  of  the 
country  are  entering  upon  what  is  expected 
to  be  a  more  active  season  than  any  since  the 
war  began.  Our  railroads  are  on  the  point 
of  being  turned  back  to  their  owners,  and  it 
is  well  understood  that  they  need  tremendous 
quantities  of  rails  and  equipment.  Indeed, 
the  world-wide  demands  for  steel  and  iron 
and  their  various  finished  products  are  such 
as  to  suggest  record  operations  in  the  trade 
in  this  country  during  the  year.  Of  course 
the  prices  paid  by  those  who  are  compelled  to 
buy  for  immediate  use  can  hardly  be  taken 
as  a  criterion  for  what  will  be  paid  on  the 
average  during  the  year,  but  it  is  reasonably 
certain  the  steel  and  iron  trades  will  meet 
with  great  prosperity  during   1920. 

There  is  again  a  somewhat  better  feeling 
in  the  copper  trade  as  surplus  stocks  are  being 
worked  off,  high  operating  expenses  having 
served  to  cut  down  production  to  a  degree. 
As  soon  as  international  exchanges  are  ad- 
justed to  a  point  where  foreign  trade  will 
move  more  freely,  we  may  expect  remarkable 


exports  of  copper  metal  and  a  very  decided 
advancing  tendency  in  its  price. 

In  the  silver  market  there  remains  a  vast 
demand  to  be  filled  in  excess  of  any  possible 
production.  Official  Washington  has  delayed 
much  too  long  in  giving  this  matter  con- 
sideration. Everything  in  the  world  possible 
should  be  done  to  facilitate  an  increase  of 
production  of  our  silver  mines,  and  the  first 
thing  needed  is  to  eliminate  the  excess  profits 
taxes  where  silver  production  is  concerned. 

The  upset  in  foreign  exchanges  has  resulted 
not  only  in  checking,  but  in  practically  stop- 
ping exports  to  Europe  and,  indeed,  there  are 
suggestions  that  some  of  the  cotton  already 
sent  abroad  will  be  found  coming  back  to  us 
unless  there  is  some  abrupt  adjustment  in  this 
exchange  situation.  The  position  in  the  cot- 
ton market  is  quite  remarkable  in  that  those 
who  look  ahead  to  the  time  when  interna- 
tional trade  is  moving  readily  in  response  to 
the  supply  of  and  demand  for  raw  materials 
can  see  very  high  prices  for  this  year's  cotton 
crop,  whereas  the  temporary  situation  as  af- 
fected by  the  foreign  exchanges  operates  defi- 
nitely against  the  hopes  of  the  holders  of  the 
surplus  from  last  year's  crop  to  secure  at  least 
any  higher  prices  than  we  have  seen,  but,  of 
course,  it  is  possible  that  their  own  exigencies 
may  force  them  to  sell  much  lower.  There  is 
a  very  bearish  feeling  in  the  cotton  market 
If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  considers  cot- 
ton in  its  efforts  to  lower  living  costs,  we  may 
look  for  a  good  deal  of  forced  liquidation  in 
that  commodity. — The  Trader. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
offering  $50,000  Province  of  Alberta,  Canada. 
Ayz  per  cent,  coupon  bonds  to  yield  7.05  in 
denominations  of  $1000.  These  bonds  are  a 
direct  obligation  of  the  Province  of  Alberta 
and  are  free  from  all  taxation  in  Canada. 

Provincial  statistics  of  production  place  the 
yield  rate  of  Alberta  acreage  above  that  of  the 
other  provinces  of  Canada  or  states  of  the 
American  Union.  The  value  of  field  crops 
produced  on  7,727,729  acres  in  1916  exceeded 
$124,500,000,  and  not  10  per  cent,  of  the  arable 
land  area  is  as  yet  under  cultivation.  The 
most  important  industries  include  cattle-rais- 
ing, wool-growing,  and  coal-mining.  In  the 
production  of  coal  Alberta  leads  all  the  Cana- 
dian provinces. 

The  province  ranks  fourth  in  area  in  Canada 
and  exceeds  in  area  any  state  of  the  United 
States  excepting  Texas.  Three  transconti- 
nental railroads  have  a  total  mileage  of  4500 
within  the  borders  of  the  province. 


In  pursuance  of  its  campaign  to  secure  for 
the  Middle  West  commercial  and  financial 
independence  from  the  domination  of  Wall 
Street  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  as 
we  read  in  the  financial  columns  of  Cleveland 
Topics,  has  made  a  survey  of  world  commerce 
with  special  reference  to  developing  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Its  con- 
clusion is  that  all  the  foreign  commerce  of 
this  fruitful  section  of  the  country  should  be 
handled  without  any  reference  to  money  mar- 
kets or  exchanges  located  in  any  other  region. 
To  quote: 

"Recommendations  are  made  regarding  the 
immediate  development  of  waterways,  adjust- 
ment of  freight  rates,  merging  of  corporations 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  the  purchase  from 
the  government  of  ships,  or  the  allocation  of 
vessels  to  Southern  ports  to  facilitate  the  trade 
of  the  interior,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
foreign  discount  bank  to  remedy  discount  con- 
ditions in  Eastern  banking  centres. 

"The  latter  proposition  is  the  one  most 
urgently  emphasized.  It  is  recommended  that 
an  agency  capitalized  at  $5,000,000  be  organ- 
ized with  Mississippi  Valley  banks  as  stock- 
holders. The  recently  enacted  Edge  bill  has 
removed  legal  restrictions,  it  is  said,  and  the 
enterprise  has  received  the  indorsement  of 
St.  Louis  bankers. 

"The  effort  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Asso- 
ciation to  equalize  freight  rates  between  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Gulf  coast  met 
with  a  readjustment  of  rates  on  the  part  oi 
the  railroad  administration  that  places 
Southern  seaports  on  a  parity  with  New 
York. 

"The  next  move  for  the  development  of 
foreign  commerce  as  scheduled  is  the  merger 
of  corporations  under  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act.  Valley  manufacturers  engaged  in  the 
production  of  rubber  goods  have  already  or- 
ganized a  trading  company  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  and  will  soon  announce 
the  formation  of  the  new  corporation. 

"The  executive  committee  will  resi st  th e 
removal  of  the  headquarters  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  from  Philadelphia  to 
Washington,  and  will  urge  the  claims  of  St, 
Louis  as  a  centrally  located  headquarters  in 
the  event  the  removal  of  the  office  should  be 
determined  upon. 

"The  survey  points  out  that  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  produces  a  large  quantity  of  the 
staple  prodncts  of  the  world's  trade,  the 
figures  being  19  per  cent,  of  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  wheat:  coal,  31  per  cent.;  oil,  45 
per  cent. :  iron,  38  per  cent ;  cotton,  42  per 
cent.,  and  corn,  64  per  cent.  Based  on  these 
figures,  the  survey  concludes  the  foreign  trade 
of    this    section    should    be    handled    without 
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reference  to  the  money  markets  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  countrj'i  or  trade  conditions  else- 
where." „ 

Some  of  the  troubles  confronting  the  world 
in  its  efforts  to  get  back  to  something  like  a 
normal  basis  after  the  big  war  have  been 
finding  reflection  on  our  stock  markets  this 
month. 

No  one  could,  with  reason,  have  expected 
the  world  of  business  to  go  ballooning  along 
without   attention  to   the  obvious  restrictions 
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of  finance  without  coming  io  a  point  where 
a  sudden  deflation  would  have  meant  panic 
and  disaster.  It  is  less  to  be  regretted,  there- 
fore, that  business  and  finance  generally  have 
been  brought  up  with  a  turn  and  that  some 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  solution  of 
the  troubles  confronting  us.  One  of  the  very 
biggest  problems,  of  course,  is  in  connection 
with  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  and  the 
repair  of  the  world's  war  wastage,  and  in  the 
very  solution  of  this  particular  problem  will 
be  found  the  basis  for  a  very  large  industrial 
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prosperity  in  this  country,  provided  our  labor 
and  capital  elements  work  together  in  some 
fair  degree  of  harmony. 

The  tremendous  decline  in  .foreign  exchange 
rates  by  no  means  suggests  bankruptcy  on  the 
part  of  the  nations  that  have  gone  so  largely 
into  our  debt,  but  it  does  mean  that,  in  order 
for  some  of  them  to  remain  solvent,  these  na- 
tions must  not  only  be  helped  in  their 
struggles  to   get  back   onto   solid   ground,   but 
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must  naturally  use  their  best  endeavors  in 
helping  themselves  in  this  laudable  effort 
The  further  discussion  of  the  peace  treaty  at 
Washington  this  week,  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped,  will  end  soon  in  some  settled  policy 
of  the  United  States  regarding  world  affairs, 
although  there  are  matters  of  personal  pride 
that  enter  the  situation  and  may  destroy  for 


some  time  a  chance  for  a  compromise  on  the 
league   of  nations  matter. 

Union  labor  seems  to  have  thrown  its  hat 
into  the  political  ring,  and  although  it  dis- 
avows any  intention  to  bring  into  being  an- 
other political  party,  the  situation  is  not  with- 
out peril.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the 
next  national  election  will  involve  so  defi- 
nitely the  spirit  of  Americanism  that  even  the 
labor  element  will  bow  to  the  increasing  urge 
toward  nationalism  in  our  government  affairs. 

The   perplexing  railway   problem   seems    on 
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the  eve  of  a  solution  that  should  in  the  cir- 
cumstances prove  as  satisfactory  as  might  be 
expected  and,  all  in  all,  it  would  seem  to  rest 
upon  the  attitude  of  labor  whether  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  will  prosper  this  year. 

The  stock  market  has  been  through  the 
purging  of  its  speculative  side  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  warrant  renewed  confidence  in 
bullish  operations.  The  Supreme  Court  will 
sit  again  on  the  first  of  next  month  and  prior 
to  that  time  there  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  an 
accumulation  of  stocks  that  would  naturally 
be  helped  by  a  favorable  stock  dividend  de- 
cision. 

The  very  wealthy  investors  who  are  holding 
large  lines  of  the  stocks  of  companies  that 
have  distributed  little  or  nothing  of  the  enor- 
mous surplus  earnings  of  the  past  few  years 
would  be  encouraged  to  add  to  their  holdings 
in  the  event  that  these  corporations  would  be 
in  a  position  to  benefit  their  shareholders  by 
the  simple  method  of  capitalizing  past  earn- 
ings without  involving  additional  drain  for 
income-tax  requirements. 

As  spring  nears  sentiment  in  the  Street  will 
be  much  more  favorably  inclined,  so  far  as 
the  larger  public  element  is  concerned,  and 
this  will  probably  develop  more  strongly  when 
prices  are  a  great  deal  higher. — The  Investor. 


Of  the  countries  in  Latin-America  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  occupies  undoubtedly  the 
first  place  in  railroading.  There  are  in 
Mexico  over  15,000  miles  of  railroads  in  ope- 
ration. These  roads  are  at  present  controlled 
by  the  Mexican  government  for  the  same  or 
similar  reasons  that  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  are  operated  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment :  for  reasons  of  national  necessity. 

The  government  administration  of  the  rail- 
roads in  Mexico  has  followed  the  same  pro- 
gramme originally  planned  by  the  former  ad- 
ministrations. Proper  attention  has  been 
given  to  each  of  the  various  departments  that 
form  the  complicated  system  of  a  railroad. 

The  general  director,  Mr.  P.  Fontes,  is  an 
experienced  and  capable  railroad  man  and  has 
appointed  intelligent  and  capable  men  at  the 
head  of  each  department.  The  regular  routine 
is  followed  uninterrupted.  In  the  traffic  de- 
partment Mr.  L.  Valdes  is  in  charge.  In  this 
department  the  most  complicated  problems 
have  been  successfully  solved ;  a  complete 
study  of  all  the  tariffs  and  freight  rates  was 
made  by  him  to  form  up  rates  that  will  per- 
mit the  development  of  the  country  and  also 
place  the  producers  of  the  various  districts 
on  equal  footings  so  as  to  open  up  for  them 
markets  which  had  heretofore  been  beyond 
their  reach  on  account  of  the  high  rates. 


In  its  monthly  letter  the  Farmers  and  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  has  the 
following  to  say  about  the  financial  situa- 
tion : 

"The  payment  of  interest  by  the  national 
government,  states,  and  municipalities  on  the 
first  of  January  last  and  the  disbursement  by 
private  corporations  by  way  of  dividends,  ex- 
ceeded arrything  in  our  history.  Temporarily, 
these  payments  caused  a  shrinking  of  balances 
that  resulted  in  a  stringency  in  the  large 
moneyed  centres,  but  the  money  thus  paid  out 
did  not  leave  the  country,  nor  was  it  with- 
drawn from  circulation.  It  immediately  went 
back  into  bank  balances  and  gradually  worked 
back  to  the  moneyed  centres  where  it  was 
paid  out. 

"There  is  a  tighter  money  market  at  present 
than  we  had  during  1919.  All  signs  point  to 
a  continuation  of  higher  interests  rates  this 
year  than  last  Recent  advances  of  the  dis- 
count rate  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  pre- 
sage still  further  advances  in  the  immediate 
future.  This  result  naturally  follows  the  im- 
mense activity  prevailing  in  all  lines  of  manu- 
facturing and  in  all  lines  of  merchandising. 
The  unfversal  extravagance  practiced  by  the 
people  as  a  whole  will  itself  tend  to  create 
higher  interest  rates.  Every'  thinking  person 
in  the  land  already  realizes  that  a  break  must 
come,  sooner  or  later;  that  things  can  not  go 
on  at  the  high  rate  of  pressure  now  prevailing. 
The  break,  however,  will  not  come  while  there 
is  an  intensive  foreign  demand  for  both  our 
raw  products  and  our  manufactured  articles. 
The  old  world  will  probably  -produce  more 
foodstuffs  in  1920  than  it  did  in  1919,  which 
will,  to  some  extent  relieve  the  pressure  on 
us  for  these  articles.  But  it  does  not  seem 
that  there  will  be  any  lessening  of  the  demand 
upon  our  manufacturers  during  1920.  Lat- 
terly, there  are  telegraphic  reports  of  reces- 
sion in  the  price  of  some  foodstuffs  in  Amer- 
ica, while  the  price  of  others  advance. 

"Higher  interest  rates  will,  to  some  extent, 
retard  the  wave  of  speculation  which  seems 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  1919,  but  which  already 
gives  some  evidence  of  having  burned  itself 
out 

"In  forecasting  events  for  1920  in  the 
United  States  the  fact  that  this  is  a  presi- 
dential year  must  not  be  overlooked. 

"In  times  past,  business  has  very  materially 
slowed  down  in  presidential  years  and  the 
financial  situation  has  often  become  acute 
under  the  strain  of  national  elections. 
Whether  the  tremendous  impetus  with  which 
the  affairs  of  the  country  are  now  being  con- 


ducted can  be  affected  by  political  excitement 
it  is  hard  to  predict. 

"The  real  fight  will  be  between  the  office- 
holders and  the  would-be  officeholders,  that  is 
the  old  battle  of  those  in  office  against  those 
who  desire  to  be  in  office.  All  the  mistakes  of 
the  politicians  on  either  side  of  the  conflict 
will  be  vigorously  taken  advantage  of  and 
made  the  most  of. 

"It  is  difficult  to  say  how  largely  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  who  are  abnormally  busy 
with  their  own  affairs,  will  be  drawn  into  the 
conflict 

"Theoretically,  every  voter  in  America 
should  take  a  direct  interest  in  all  political 
affairs.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not  do  so. 
Whether  the  issues  this  year  are  sufficient  to 
arouse  in  the  average  citizen  more  than  a 
passing  interest,  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
writer  believes  that  the  presidential  contest 
will  be  a  disturbing  factor  in  business  and 
financial  matters,  not  effective,  however,  until 
midsummer. 

"The  question  of  prohibition  may  be  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  campaign." 


"I  want  to  invest  this  money  in  a  security 
that  I  won't  have  to  keep  watch  of  or  worry 
about"  This  is  one  of  the  specifications  that 
the  financial  editor  is  frequently  asked  to  fill 
in  the  suggesting  of  investments.  Strange  to 
say,  the  latter  requirement  is  easier  to  fill 
than  the  first;  it  is  easier  to  suggest  securities 
that  one  is  likely  never  to  have  cause  to 
worry  about  than  it  is  to  find  investments  that 
do  not  need  to  be  watched.  One  might  think, 
for  instance,  that  Liberty  Bonds  would  easily 
fill  both  these  requirements,  but  when  one 
recalls  the  high  premium  to  which  the  Span- 
ish war  3  per  cent  bonds  went,  which  made 
it  advisable  for  individual  holders  to  sell  them 
it  is  evident  that  even  government  bonds 
should  be  watched. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  kinds  of  securi- 
ties that  can  not  be  watched.  There  are,  for 
example,  many  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
investments  in  the  forms  of  bonds  and  mort- 
gages that  are  not  traded  on  any  exchange. 
In  some  of  these — notably  in  public  utility 
and  municipal  bonds — there  is  a  market  made 
by  investment  houses  that  specialize  in  these 
issues  that  fluctuates  with  changing  condi- 
tions, almost  if  not  as  much,  as  the  market 
in  similar  issues  listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
But  a  person  might  own  such  bonds,  and  if 
there  was  never  any  delay  in  the  payment  of 
their  interest  and  principal,  they  might  fluc- 
tuate widely  in  market  value  without  his 
knowing  anything  about  it,  or  being  con- 
cerned regarding  it,  unless  he  should  at  some 
time  want  to  sell  some  of  them. 

And  then  there  are  the  bonds  and  mort- 
gages for  which  there  is  really  no  market  at 
all,  unless  the  issuing  house  makes  one  for 
its  own  clients,  when  they  are  forced  to  sell. 
Many  of  these  latter  securities  are  hard  to 
watch  in  any  way,  for  they  are  frequently 
secured  on  property  at  a  distance,  and  re- 
garding the  earnings  of  which  no  regular 
reports  are  made.  Such  bonds  or  mortgages 
must  largely  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
reputation  and  experience  of  the  houses 
offering  them  to  the  public.  Where  the  stand- 
ing of  the  house  gives  good  assurance  as  to 
the  safety  of  these  issues,  such  bonds  and 
mortgages  may  best  fill  the  requirements  for 
an  investment  that  one  need  not  watch  or 
worry   about 

But  for  those  who  can  keep  watch  of  the 
investments  and  who  wish  to  buy  securities 
with  a  view  to  making  a  profit  from  the  ap- 
preciation in  their  market  value — which  is 
the  typical  American  investment  viewpoint, 
such  securities  do  not  fill  their  requirements. 
They  should  not  buy  securities  that  they  can 
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The  purchasers  of  these  securities 
profit  by  the  premium  paid  at  the  time 
of  redemption  and  with  the  present 
exchange  rates,  so  favorable  to  the 
American  purchaser  of  French  money, 
the  purchasers  of  these  bonds  will  re- 
ceive a  profit  as  the  exchange  rate 
strengthens  in  the  future.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing  features,  the  bonds 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5%, 
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not  watch  or  for  which  there  is  no  ready 
market,  for  in  their  case  there  are  times  to 
sell  as  well  as  times  to  buy,  and  times  to  buy 
one  class  of  security  when  it  is  time  to  sell 
another.  The  active  manager  of  the  invest- 
ments of  the  trust  department  of  one  of  the 
largest  trust  companies  in  New  York  said 
exactly  that  no  security  should  be  put  away 
and  forgotten.  The  treasurer  of  one  of  the 
leading  life  insurance  companies,  who  has 
charge  of  investments  valued  at  more  than  a 
billion  dollars,  makes  the  same  point.  "Eter- 
nal vigilance,"  he  says,  "is  the  price  of  safety 
in   investments." 

The  watchfulness  to  which  these  men  refer 
is  not  of  the  price  trend  of  the  securities,  but 
of  the  conditions  that  cause  the  price  changes. 
For  when  one  knows  the  conditions,  he  can 
anticipate  the  changes.  The  conditions  to 
which  they  particularly  refer  are  the  funda- 
mental ones  that  cause  the  long-price  savings, 
that  cut  the  price  of  British  Consuls  half  in 
two  in  less  than  a  generation.  If  an  investor 
keeps  watch  of  those  conditions  and  disposes 
of  his  long-term  investments  of  high  grade, 
which  because  of  their  early  maturity  are  not 
likely  to  decline  in  price,  no  matter  how  con- 
ditions change,  he  can  thus  follow  these  long- 
price  savings  and  profit  by  them. — John  R. 
Barnes  in  the  Century  Magazine. 


No  gold  has  been  coined  in  England  since 
October,    1917. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Another  Book  by  Mills. 

Enos  A.  Mills,  the  Rocky  Mountain  adven- 
turer, was  gazing  intently  at  one  of  the  slen- 
der spruces  "brilliantly  laden  with  snow- 
flowers,  standing  soft,  white,  and  motionless 
in  the  sunlight,"  when  a  mass  of  snow  dropped 
upon  him  from  the  tree-top,  throwing  him 
headlong  and  causing  him  to  lose  his  snow- 
glasses.  After  that  he  climbed  on  up  out  of 
the  woods  into  the  open  snowfields  and  became 
snowblind.  "Blind  and  alone  on  the  summit 
of  the  Continental  Divide!" 

This  incident  in  the  well-known  nature 
lover's  recent  experiences  forms  the  first 
chapter  in  a  new  volume  entitled  "The  Adven- 
tures of  a  Nature  Guide."  It  is  thrillingly 
told  and  forms  a  fascinating  opening  to  a 
book  that  remains  fascinating  to  the  finish. 
Mr.  Mills  has  a  happy  faculty  of  making  the 
reader  almost  as  happy  as  himself  in  his  un- 
restrained wanderings.  He  leads  one  into  the 
woods  and  peaks  by  proxy,  and  the  proxy  is 
amazingly  successful. 

Here  is  a  little  dash  from  one  of  his  chap- 
ters that  discloses  much  of  the  man's  power 
as  a  translator  of  what  he  sees:  "I  spent 
hours  reading  the  news,  observing  the  illustra- 
tions, and  studying  the  hieroglyphics  on  the 
snow.  Whether  footprints  in  the  mud  or  snow 
may  have  suggested  printing  can  not  be  told, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  tracks,  stains,  and 
impressions  in  snow  print  the  news  and  record 
the  local  animal  doings.  Here  the  rabbits 
played;  there  the  grouse  searched  for  dinner; 
whi.le  over  yonder  the  long,  tracy  trail  of  a 
mouse  ends  significantly  between  the  impres- 
sions of  two  wing  feathers.  One  sees  a  trail 
made  by  a  long-legged  animal  and  another  by 
a  fellow  with  a  long  body  and  short  legs — 
perhaps  a  weasel.  At  one  place  near  the  foot 
of  an  old  tree  a  squirrel  had  abandoned  a  cone 
and  run  home.  Near  by  was  the  trail  of  a 
porcupine  who  was  well  fed,  well  protected, 
and  though  dull-witted,  not  at  all  afraid.  Ap- 
parently he  hadn't  any  idea  where  he  was 
going  and  did  not  care  whom  he  should  meet ; 
for  at  one  place  he  came  face  to  face  with  a 
fox  and  the  fox  turned  aside." 

Mr.  Mills'  volume  is  well  illustrated. 
The  Adventures  of  a  Nature  Guide.  ^  By  Enos 
A.  Mills.     New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


A  Book  on  Spitsbergen. 

The  arctic  island  of  Spitsbergen  has  been 
"found"  by  the  miner  and  exploiter.  It  is 
being  ransacked  by  prospectors.  Its  old  es- 
tates, descended  for  generations,  are  being  ex- 
tended;.  and,  withal,  it  is  being  brought  upon 
the  modern  map  of  human  activities. 

For  this  reason  R.  N.  Rudmore  Brown  has 
compiled  and  published  a  book  on  the  island's 
history  and  its  resources.  There  .is  much 
potentiality  beyond  mines  and  furs  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  and 
the  island  ought  to  be  known  to  the  public. 
"It  is  not  merely  a  source  of  money-making," 
he  says^  "The  matchless  scenery,  invigorating 
climate,  and  scientific  interest  will  attract 
travelers  in  increasing  numbers.  .  -  -  The 
day  is  not  distant  when  Spitsbergen  will  be  a 
great  holiday  centre  and  health  resort  (espe- 
cially for  the  people  of  England),  in  both  re- 
spects far  superior  and  more  comfortably  ac- 
cessible than  the  Swiss  Alps  or  the  Italian 
Tyrol." 

Mr.  Brown's  book  is  the  first  popular  vol- 
ume on  the  subject  that  has  been  published 
for  modern  readers.  It  reviews  the  early  ex- 
plorations of  the  island,  describes  vividly  the 
topographical  features,  and  even"  declares  that 
there  are  times  when  the  climate  is  uncom- 
fortably hot.  The  mean  winter  temperature 
is  only  slightly  lower  than  4  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, although  at  times  it  drops  to  45  below. 
Warm  currents  wash  the  shores  and  thus 
keep  away  the  extremes  which  otherwise 
would  accompany  the  high  northern  latitude. 

Travelers  thinking  of  including  Spitsbergen 
in  their  tours  will  find  Mr.  Brown's  volume  a 
most  valuable  companion  and  guide,  while 
lovers  of  adventure  and  exploration  will  de- 
rive pleasure  from  its  account  of  the  various 
experiences,  tragic  and  otherwise,  of  Russians, 
Dutch,  English,  Scandinavians,  and  others  who 
have  carried  on  whaling,  mining,  and  other 
kinds   of  life  on  the  island. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  well  made 
mechanically.  It  is,  all  told,  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  library  shelve?. 

Spitsbergen.  By  R.  N.  Rudmore  Brown  Phila- 
delphia: J.   B.   Lippincott  Company:   $5- 

Spiritual  Voices, 
The  Rev.  Trevor  H.  Davies  has  done  his 
work  remarkably  well,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
question  if  it  need  have  been  done  at  all.  He 
gives  us  an  enormous  amount  of  material,  ex- 
cellently arranged,  and  intended  to  show  that 
the  great  modern  writers  of  the  race  were 
stronp  y  religious.  He  includes  such  men  as 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Masefield,  Ruskin. 
Wordsworth,  and  Gladstone,  and  he  maintains 
his  intention .  bv  ample  citations  and  anec- 
lote  . 

i  .!'■  point  was  hardly  open  to  question.     All 

of    strong    creative    imagination    are    re- 

•us.       Poets    and     artists     are    necessarily 

and   therefore   they   see   and   they    know 


the  finer  forces  of  an  universal  and  divine  law 
that  lesser  men  overlook  or  deny. 

But  that  the  great  writers  were  religious 
does  not  imply  that  they  were  Christian. 
Their  affirmations  were  equally  those  of  all 
the  world  faiths.  The  virtues  of  faith,  of 
patience,  of  reliance  upon  divine  law,  are  the 
recognized  virtues  of  the  whole  human  race, 
and  they  always  have  been.  That  the  great 
writers  have  belonged  to  this  universal  re- 
ligion is  not  strange.  They  could  not  have 
been  great  writers  if  they  had  not.  But  they 
did  not  get  their  knowledge  from  external 
revelation.  It  came  from  within  themselves. 
It  was  vision.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  other 
knowledge  that  can  have  any  real  and  abiding 
value. 

Spiritual  Voices  in  Modern  Literature.  By 
Trevor  H.  Davies.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

Jonathan  Trumbull. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  country  where 
families  remain  more  or  less  intact  from 
generation  to  generation  is  that  there  is 
always  some  admiring  descendant  to  write  a 
biography  of  a  famous  ancestor.  The  only 
portion  of  the  United  States  where  this  is  con- 
spicuously possible   is   New   England. 

Accordingly  it  is  neither  surprising  nor  un- 
usual to  have  a  volume  on  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
the  Revolutionary  War  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut from  "Jonathan  Trumbull,  His  Great- 
Great-Grandson."  It  is  surprising,  however, 
to  find  a  biography  of  this  character  poised  in 
the  full  dignity  of  a  disinterested  history  and 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  lacking  in  the 
usual  family  adoration. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Trumbull  has  presented  the 
public  with  a  most  excellent  tale  of  the  activi- 
ties of  his  forbear,  and  has  provided  consider- 
able material  bearing  upon  the  early  affairs 
of  Connecticut  that  is  not  familiar  to  history 
readers.  Especially  valuable,  as  well  as  in- 
teresting, is  the  narrative  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Trumbull  and  Washington.  The  two 
first  quarreled,  then  acquired  a  fine  mutual  re- 
spect, and  were  close  and  fast  coadjutors 
throughout  the  entire  war.  The  author  sets 
at  rest  the  idea,  often  mooted  by  historical 
writers,  that  Trumbull  was  one  of  the  Con- 
way cabal  formed  to  depose  Washington  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Revolutionary 
armies. 

The  mechanical  aspect  of  the  book  is  excel- 
lent, the  type  being  large,  the  margins  wide, 
and  the  binding  satisfactory. 

Jonathan  Trumbull,  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut. By  Jonathan  Trumbull.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  ^__^^___ 

Putnam's  Handy  Classics. 

Putnam's  ventures  into  the  relatively  un- 
familiar classics  continue  most  interesting,  the 
latest  translations  being  those  of  Ausonius 
and  Martial.  As  usual,  the  translations  are 
excellently  handled  and  form  nearly  as  good 
reading,  probably,  in  English  as  they  did  in 
the  original  Latin.  A  feature  of  the  volume 
of  Ausonius  that  is  of  especial  interest  at  the 
present  time  is  the  rendering  of  the  verse  on 
the  River  Moselle.  Another  feature  of  the 
same  volume,  which  will  appeal  to  students  of 
Numbers  and  of  Mysticism,  is  "The  Riddle  of 
the  Number  Three."  The  volume  of  Martial 
is  devoted  practically  exclusively  to  the 
writer's  famous   epigrams. 

Loeb  Classical  Library.  Translations  of  Au- 
sonius, Volume  I,  and  of  Martial's  Epigrams,  Vol- 
ume I.     New  York:   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 


Religious  Thought. 

The  writer  on  modern  theology  must  labor 
under  the  discouraging  conviction  that  the 
great  majority  of  civilization  is  wholly  indif- 
ferent to  his  theories,  his  speculations,  and 
his  conclusions.  The  "man  in  the  street"  is 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  religion,  but  it  is 
a  religion  that  he  evolves  for  himself.  So 
far  from  trying  to  square  it  with  what  is 
ordinarily  known  as  theology,  he  prefers  on 
the  whole  that  it  shall  not  be  squared.  A  re- 
ligious theory  by  H.  G.  Wells,  for  example 
receives  more  attention  than  would  a  pro- 
nouncement by  all  the  assembled  theologians 
of  Christendom. 

There  is  something  a  little  pathetic,  there- 
fore, in  the  constant  efforts  of  theology  to 
demonstrate  its  own  importance  and  its  place 
in  human  thought,  to  picture  itself  as  a  sort 
of  mainspring  of  evolution.  It  is  sometimes 
very  well  done,  as  in  this  volume  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Wright  Buckham,  who  associates 
the  epochs  of  American  religious  life  with  the 
men  who  typified  them,  and  so  gives  us  a 
series  of  biographies  that  are  by  no  means 
lacking  in  human  interest.  The  first  on  the 
list  is  Horace  Bushnell,  and  then  follow  Theo- 
dore T.  Munger,  George  A.  Gordon,  William 
J.  Tucker,  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  Washington  Glad- 
den, and  Newman  Smyth.  They  represent  the 
process  of  what  the  author  calls  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Pilgrim  Faith,  but  it  seems1  to 
have  been  an  enlargement  usually  effected  un- 
der the  spur  of  a  growing  public  indifference, 
of  a  necessity  to  hurry  forward  to  keep  in 
contact  with  an  advancing  public  thought. 

Nowhere  is  this  better  shown  than  in  the 
attitude  of  theology  toward  mysticism.  We 
may  reasonably  believe  that  mysticism  will  be 
the  dominant  characteristic  cf  the  religion  of 


the  future,  but  it  is  still  nearly  ignored  by 
theology,  which  seems  likely  once  more  to  be 
left   behind. 

Referring  to  the  war,  the  author  tells  us 
that  the  New  Theology  was  too  optimistic. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  was  too 
materialistic,  too  unspiritual,  too  friendly  with 
the  great  social  forces  that  made  war  in- 
evitable, too  intent  upon  its  creeds,  too  indif- 
ferent to  a  personal  sanctity,  which  is  per- 
haps all  that  really  matters. 

Progressive  Religious  Thought  in  America. 
By  John  W.  Buckham.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Buffalo  Bill. 
Many  a  biography  has  been  written  with 
less  justification  than  the  story  of  Buffalo  Bill 
that  now  comes  to  hand  from  his  wife's  pen. 
A  more  practical  hand  might  have  produced 
a  better  piece  of  work  from  the  literary  point 
of  view,  but  at  least  Mrs.  Cody  knows  of  the 
things  of  which  she  writes  and  there  is  no 
one  to  challenge  her  recollections  of  a  re- 
markable man  and  one  who  deserves  his  place 
in  the  list  of  empire-builders.  When  Mrs. 
Cody  first  knew  her  future  husband  she  slapped 
his  face  under  the  provocation  of  mistaken 
identity.  She  gives  us  his  story  from  that 
day  until  she  left  him  in  his  grave  on  Mount 
Lookout,  "where  below  can  be  seen  the 
stretches  of  the  plains  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, the  hills  of  Colorado,  and  the  hum- 
mocks of  Wyoming." 

Memories  of  Buffalo  Bill.  By  his  wife, 
Louisa  Frederic!  Cody,  in  collaboration  with  Court- 
ney Ryley  Cooper.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.;   $2.50.  _ 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Professor  Robert  Matteson  Johnston,  who 
died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
on  January  28th,  after  an  illness  aggravated 
by  two  years'  service  in  France,  was  the  chief 
historian  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  and  the  author  of  "Arms  and  the 
Race,"  a  brief  sketch  of  United  States  mili- 
tary history,  published  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany. Professor  Johnston  was  fiftv-two  vears 
old. 

Helen  Mackay,  the  author  of  "Chill  Hours," 
which  has  just  been  published  by  Duffield  & 
Co.,  although  an  American  by  birth  and  mar- 
riage, lives  in  Paris,  and  during  the  five  years 
of  war  she  accomplished  a  very  remarkable 
work  at  one  of  the  French  hospitals  there. 

Before  sailing  for  England  Ian  Hay,  author 
and  playwright  (or  Major  Ian  Hay  Beith,  late 
of  the  British  army),  left  the  manuscript  of  a 
play,  "If  Wishes  Were  Horses,"  with  his  pub- 
lisher, the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

E.  Temple  Thurston,  whose  recent  novel, 
"The  World  of  Wonderful  Reality,"  continues 
among  the  best  sellers,  is  at  work  on  another 
novel,  which  it  is  said  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  his  earlier  success,  "Sally  Bishop." 

The  large  and  growing  audience  which  W. 
H.  Hudson  has  won  in  the  United  States  will 
find  his  new  book,  "Birds  in  Town  and  Vil- 
lage," which  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  just  pub- 
lished, as  fascinating  as  his  previous  volumes. 
It  has  not  before  been  published  in  this  coun- 
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try,  although  some  parts  of  it  were  brought 
out  several  years  ago  in  London  under  the 
title,   "Birds  in  a  Village." 

"Russia  as  an  American  Problem,"  John 
Spargo's  newest  book,  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Harpers.  Following  fast  on  the  heels 
of  his  just  published  "The  Psychology  of  Bol- 
shevism," this  book  tells  why  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  Russia  can  thrive  under  a  Bolshe- 
vist  administration. 

Those  who  have  letters  from  the  late  S. 
\Veir  Mitchell,  author  of  "Hugh  Wynne,  Free 
Quaker,"  and  other  books,  can  do  a  gracious 
and  kindly  act  which  Dr.  Mitchell  would  ap- 
preciate by  sending  the  letters  or  copies  oi 
them  to  the  Century  Company,  353  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  or  to  Mr.  Talcott 
Williams,  423  West  One  Hundred  and  Seven 
teenth  Street.  New  York  City. 


Figures  compiled  by  the  Northwestern  Fruit 
Exchange  throw  new  light  on  the  magnitude 
of  apple  production  in  Washington  this  year. 
The  statistical  department  of  organization  re- 
ports that  6,500,000  apple  trees  have  been 
planted  in  the  state,  of  which  the  number  in 
actual  bearing  is  about  6,000,000.  The  state 
has  91,500  acres  devoted  to  apple  culture. 
Oregon  devotes  about  39,000  acres  to  apple- 
growing.  The  Washington  apple  crop  in  1919 
was  more  than  twice  the  volume  of  the  Cali- 
fornia orange  crop.  The  nation's  apple  crop 
ranked  ninth  in  importance  as  an  agricultural 
product. 
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Across  the  Blockade. 
There  were  a  certain  number  of  people  in 
all  the  Allied  countries  who  saw  nothing  more 
in  the  war  than  a  struggle  for  dominance  of 
certain  financial  groups.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  pacifists.  Unable  to  prevent  the  war 
or  to  stop  it,  they  determined  that  it  should 
be  made  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  millen- 
nial order  of  things,  and  that  to  this  end 
there  must  be  no  crushing  of  Germany  to  dis- 
turb an  equilibrium  sufficiently  sensitive  to 
the  lever  of  radical  agitation.  Naturally  they 
espoused  the  idealism  of  President  Wilson, 
whose  "peace  without  victory"  was  an  exacl 
expression  of  their  own  hopes.  It  was  equally 
natural  that  in  the  eyes  of  their  more  red- 
blooded  countrymen  they  should  seem  to  be 
frankly  pro-Germans. 

These  notes  of  a  journey  through  "enemv 
Europe"  by  Henry  Noel  Brailsford  were  first 
published  in  parts  in  the  New  Republic,  the 
Nation,  and  the  Manchester  Guardian.  Per- 
haps nothing  more  need  be  said  as  to  their 
general  tenor.  Mr.  Brailsford  asks  for  the  end 
of  imperialism,  although  he  Joes  not  tell  us 
what  imperialism  is.  Poland,  it  seems,  must 
not  be  used  as  a  buffer  state,  because  that 
would  be  imperialism.  Therefore  she  must  be 
deprived  of  Danzig  in  order  that  she  may  be 
militarily  helpless.  That  is  precisely  what 
Germany  would  wish.  Mr.  Brailsford  found 
that  Germany  was  deeply  penitent  and  self- 
reproachful.  No  one  else  has  found  her  so. 
He  observed  in  Germany  "a  black  abysmal 
hopelessness  and  an  almost  morbid  self- 
blame."  The  economic  condition  is  bad.  Men 
will  not  work  if  they  must  surrender  all  the 
proceeds  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Ger- 
many can  not  trade  with  Russia  unless  Poland 
can  be  forced  "to  disgorge  her  unjustifiable 
acquisitions."  There  must  ultimately  be  a 
union  between  Germany  and  Russia,  "the  two 
people  whom  the  west  has  wronged."  They 
will  then  "seek  their  revanche  together."  Ger- 
many appears  to  be  the  innocent  lamb  sud- 
denly attacked  by  a  ring  of  ravening  imperial- 
isms. 

It  is  natural  that  Mr.  Brailsford  should  be 
depressed.  He  foresees  a  new  age  of  imperial- 
ism, and  so  "the  outlook  is  dark.  It  will 
lighten  only  when  labor  begins  to  understand 
how  the  subtle  and  subconscious  working  of 
economic  motive  has  bent  patriotnsm  to  its 
ends,  turned  over  idealism  and  our  righteous 
angers  into  its  servants,  and  made  by  this 
greedy  settlement  the  prospect  perhaps  of 
great  riches  for  the  few,  but  also  of  new 
wrongs,  new  wars,  new  oppressions." 

Across  the  Blockade.  By  Henry  Noel  Brails- 
ford.     New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe;  $1.50 


recently  written  a  large  book  to  show  that  sex 
as  well  as  most  of  the  phenomena  of  human 
and  animal  life  are  due  to  a  lunar  rhythm  ? 
If  the  author  wishes  to  avoid  the  inference 
of  scientific  immaturity  she  will  imitate  the 
caution  and  the  diffidence  of  the  scientific 
giants.  Another  example  of  the  same  fault  is 
the  statement  that  "lack  of  atmosphere  on 
Mercury  prohibits  the  existence  of  life,"  al 
though  she  admits  that  there  may  be  life  on 
Venus  with  a  solar  heat  double  as  great  as 
our  own.  What  she  means  is,  of  course,  that 
life  as  we  know  it  on  earth  would  be  impos- 
sible on  Mercury. 

Splendors  of  the  Sky.     By  Isabel  Martin  Lewis, 
A.  M.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


Short  Stories. 
Melville  Davisson  Post  as  a  writer  of  short 
stories  is  master  of  the  unexpected  and  the  un- 
foreseen. He  knows  also  how  to  administer 
doses  of  the  superhuman  of  exactly  the  right 
size  and   strength. 

There  are  seventeen  stories  in  this  volume 
of  nearly  four  hundred  pages.  The  first  is  a 
grizzly  yarn  of  a  clay  bust  which  is  manipu- 
lated by  unseen  hands  during  the  night  and 
stamped  with  the  true  and  repulsive  charac- 
ter of  the  sitter  instead  of  the  conventional 
portraiture  that  the  artist  intended.  There  is 
a  good  story  of  the  German  spy  who  persuaded 
a  United  States  senator  to  send  to  Europe 
an  apparently  innocent  letter  conveying  an  in- 
timation of  the  sailing  of  an  American  trans- 
port. The  war  appears  again  in  a  telling  story 
involving  the  German  commander  who  sank 
the  Lusitania,  and  still  again  in  the  yarn  of 
the  Russian  officer  in  France  who  was  be- 
trayed into  German  hands  by  a  pretty  girl 
whom  he  intended  to  betray.  Perhaps  the 
most  powerful  of  all  these  stories  describes 
how  two  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
tervened in  a  local  trial  and  administered 
righteous  retribution  in  a  most  unexpected 
and  dramatic  way.  One  wishes  that  it  might 
sometimes  come  true.  All  these  stories  are 
of  exceptional  strength  and  we  remember 
hardly  any  other  instance  where  so  much 
fictional  value  of  its  kind  has  been  gathered 
between  two  covers.  Good  short  stories  are 
lamentably  scarce. 

The    Mystery    at    the    Blue    Villa.      By    Mel- 
ville Davisson  Post.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


AVIATORS'  SAINT. 


Michael  Is  Called  Patron  of  the  Air  Men. 


Splendors  of  the  Sky. 

Those  who  wish  for  a  competent  but  non- 
technical survey  of  astronomy  will  hardly  find 
a  better  book  than  this  one  by  Isabel  Martin 
Lewis,  A.  M.,  of  the  United  States  Naval  Ob- 
servatory. Beginning  with  an  account  of  the 
solar  system  in  general  and  of  its  component 
parts,  she  proceeds  to  a  description  of  shoot- 
ing stars  and  meteors,  comets,  the  spectro- 
scope, sun  spots,  eclipses,  the  Milky  Way,  the 
Nebula;,  and  astronomical  mathematics.  In 
fact  she  covers  the  whole  ground  so  far  as 
essentials  are  concerned,  and  does  so  with  a 
lucid  precision  that  leaves  little  for  the  reader 
to  desire. 

But  sometimes  the  author  falls  into  dogma- 
tism, a  not  uncommon  pedagogic  failing. 
Speaking  of  the  moon,  for  example,  she  tells 
us  that  with  the  exception  of  the  tides  and 
some  minor  changes  in  the  earth's  motion  "the 
moon  does  not  affect  in  the  least  conditions 
existing  upon  the  earth."  How  can  she  pos- 
sibly know  this  to  be  so,  and  is  she  aware  that 
one   of  the   chief  American   gynecologists  has 


The  Typhoon's  Secret. 
Since  we  do  not  ask  very  much  in  the  way 
of  probabilities  or  even  of  possibilities  from 
the  modern  novel  writer  we  may  accept  "The 
Typhoon's  Secret"  as  furnishing  passable  oc- 
cupation for  a  few  hours  in  the  train.  Young 
Wentworth,  living  the  gay  life  in  Southern 
California,  receives  a  telegram  to  the  effect 
that  the  Bank  of  the  Pacific  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  closed  its  doors,  and  that  the  presi- 
dent, Elliot  Wentworth,  has  swum  out  to  sea 
from  a  bathing  place  at  North  Beach  and  had 
not  come  back.  It  seems  to  be  a  case  of 
ruin   and  suicide. 

But  the  son  has  his  own  ideas,  and  these 
are  confirmed  after  he  reaches  San  Francisco 
and  makes  some  inquiries.  He  meets  a  sailor 
who  tells  him  an  extraordinary  yarn  about  a 
swimmer  who  had  been  picked  up  at  sea  near 
the  Golden  Gate,  and  presently  we  find  the 
hero  sailing  westward  on  the  track  of  the 
ms'sterious  man,  whom  he  feels  sure  must  be 
his  father.  There  is  a  wild  scamper  from  port 
to  port  with  the  quarry  always  just  ahead, 
until  at  last  comes  the  typhoon  and  the  two 
ships  find  rescue  in  an  island  lagoon  and  every- 
thing is  cleared  up  in  the  most  conclusive  way. 
Of  course  there  is  a  girl,  and  as  she  turns  up 
also  in  the  most  unexpected  way  and  at  the 
same  time  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  canons 
of  the  most  approved  novel  writing  have  been 
duly  observed. 

The  Typhoon's  Secret.  By  Sol  N.  Sheridan. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  READ  ON  A  WINTER  NIGHT  ? 

A  Story  of  intrigue,  and  passionate  love? 
A  Story  of  superb  character  portrayal? 
A  Story  of  tense,  thrilling  adventure? 
One  full  of  the  warm  color  of  Spanish  seas? 

MARE  NOSTRUM 

is,  for  combination  of  these  qualities,  quite  unrivalled  in  recent  fiction. 

ByBLASCO  IBANEZ,  Author  of 

The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse 
The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral 
Blood  and  Sand  (Sangre  y  Arena)  and 
La  Bodega  (The  Fruit  of  the  Vine) 

These  vital  novels,  each  of  special  interest,  are  to  followed  this  Spring  by 
Woman  Triumphant  (La  Maja  Desnuda) 

Each  $1.90  net,  at  any  bookstore,  or  may  be  ordered  direct  from 
E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.        -        -        6S1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


It  was  the  wings  of  St.  Michael,  chief  of 
the  archangels  and  head  of  the  celestial 
militia,  which  Jeanne  d'Arc  heard,  they  say, 
whirring  about  her  in  the  little  garden  of 
Domremy.  when  she  had  her  softly  spoken  but 
insistent  call  to  arms.  He  was  the  angel  in 
the  tree,  they  say,  not  only  because-  he  is, 
under  St.  Denis,  the  patron  saint  of  France, 
but  also  because  he  is  the  fighting  saint.  And 
now,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  be  the  one 
who  called  Jeanne  d'Arc  from  Domremy  to 
Rouen,  St.  Michael  is  also  the  patron  saint 
of  aviators,  because  he  heads  celestial  war- 
riors and  battles  in  the  air. 

In  a  London  church  on  Spanish  Place — the 
church  to  which  King  Alfonso  went  when  he 
was  there — there  is  a  new  stained  window 
with  an  airplane  mosaicked  into  its  design 
(says  the  New  York  Evening  Post),  and  this 
window  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  patron 
saint  of  airmen.  The  words  beneath  the  air- 
plane say,  "Defende  Nos  in  Proelio."  Now 
all  the  world  may  know  the  progress  of  this 
saint,  and  that  at  last  he  has  come  more  cer- 
tainly into  his  own.  For  it  is  not  that  Michael 
has  been  newly  created,  has  just  become,  the 
aviators'  saint.  This  he  has  always  been,  po- 
tentially. Over  all  man's  longings  to  be  swift 
as  birds,  over  all  his  first  earth-bound  at- 
tempts, his  final  mastery  of  flight  in  air,  St. 
Michael  has  presided.  Public  announcement 
has  come  only  now.  And  only  true  things  are 
recorded  on  the  stained  mosaics  of  churchly 
glass. 

St.  George  met  his  dragon  on  the  earth,  but 
St.  Michael  battled  with  the  Devil  and  the 
Devil's  angels  in  the  air,  and  threw  him  out 
of  heaven  straightaway.  Lucifer  and  his 
legions  stood  not  a  chance  with  him.  With 
his  wings  and  his  spear  he  was  the  first  great 
prototype  of  the  armored  airplane,  and  it  may 
be  that  even  the  inspiring  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  did 
not  satisfy  him  and  that  he  has  always  kept 
in  his  mind  this  time  when  men  should  fight 
and  fly  like  him. 

Something  of  the  craving  for  flight  and  the 
adoration  of  valor  under  difficulties  which 
men  have  always  had  might  be  detected  in  the 
number  of  days  which  since  the  very  early 
times  and  in  many  places  have  been  to  Michael 
dedicate.  Even  St.  George,  the  good,  the 
steady,  the  indomitable,  who  met  his  foe  upon  , 
the  earth,  is  not  so  loved,  so  omnipresent  in 
the  matter  of  feast  day  and  festival.  More  . 
especially  Italian  is  this  saint,  for  some  reason 
now  obscure.  But  Michaelmas  in  England  is 
surely  a  landmark  of  the  year.  The  Roman  | 
Catholic  Church  has  two  celebrations  for  him 
— the  Apparition  of  St.  Michael  on  May  8th, 
and  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  St. 
Michael,  or  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  all 
Angels,  on  September  29th,  which  is  also  kept 
by  the  Anglican  Church,  and  which  is  the  well- 
known  Michaelmas  in  England.  November 
8th  is  the  Greeks'  Day  for  celebrating  this 
same  feast ;  and  in  memory  of  an  apparition 
at  Colossae,  another  feast  is  celebrated  by 
the  Greeks  on  September  6th.  And  by  the 
Abyssinians  the  twelfth  day  of  every  month  is 
kept  sacred  to  the  saint. 

There  is  something  about  the  wind  stirred 
by  the  moving  of  St.  Michael's  wings,  which 
has  long  lingered  in  tradition,  and  which  must 
have  much  to  do,  intangibly  but  vitally,  with 
the  closeness  of  the  kinship  between  him 
and  all  these  latter-day  saints,  called  aviators, 
who  go  up  to  the  air  in  ships.  The  stirring 
wings  of  no  other  saint  have  so  disturbed 
the  generations  of  men  upon  the  earth.  On 
the  promontory  of  Maler,  in  England,  is  one 
of  the  many  chapels  built  to  Michael,  and 
sailors  used  to  think  that  a  wind  blowing 
from  that  quarter  was  caused  by  the  move- 
ment of  his  wings.  They  still  pray  to  Michael, 
as  they  sail  by  that  stormy  headland,  that  he 
keep  his  strong  wings  still.  Surely  now  he 
will  use  this  pinioned  power  which  he  has  to 
blow  the  air  into  trafficable  channels  for  his 
airmen,  and  to  disperse  the  "pockets''  which 
would   catch   unwary   sailors  of  the  sky. 

It  is  usually,  as  in  the  case  of  Maler,  on 
mounts  and  promontories  that  the  chapels  to 
this  saint  are  built.  He  is  the  patron  of 
mountains,  too  ;  mountains  being  near  the  sky. 
And  yet  he  has  one  favorite  resort,  which  is 
a  cave,  as  airmen  sometimes  like  to  touch  the 
earth  for  respite.  In  the  year  492  a  rich 
Italian  named  Gargan,  who  fed  his  cattle  upon 
a  hill  called  Mount  Gargano,  missed  a  bull, 
and  it  was  found  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  a 
cavern  so  deep  that  to  get  down  into  it  now 
from  the  chapel  at  the  top  (Monte  Sant'  An- 
gelo)  pilgrims  must  make  a  descent  of  fifty- 
five  steps.  The  chapel  was  erected  there  be- 
cause when  they  tried  to  take  the  arrow  out 
of  the  bull  in  the  cavern  it  flew  out  by  itself, 
and  on  the  third  night  of  the  fast  kept  by  the 
Bishop  of  Siponto  to  find  out  why  the  miracle 
had  been  performed  St.  Michael  appeared  to 
him,  asking  for  a  chapel  there.  The  appari- 
tion came  on  May  8th,  and  the  chapel  was 
dedicated  on  September  29th,  and  thereby 
were  the  two  chief  dates  of  Michael's  celebra- 
tions fixed. 

There  are  fragmentary  customs  bound  up 
with  Michaelmas,  too,  which  have  to  do  with 


Medals  of  Merit  awarded  Shasta  Water 

Nalural-Sparklmg-Healtfa  Giving 


birds  and  winged  things,  for  no  particular 
reason  that  anybody  knows.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
chance  that  it  is  so.  But  everywhere  in  Eng- 
land where  Michaelmas  is  kept  a  goose  is 
sacrified  for  dinner  on  that  day,  and  for  years 
and  years  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  a 
handful  of  the  farmer's  each  sort  of  grain  was 
scattered  in  the  court  or  farmyard  for  the 
birds,  so  that  luck  would  come  to  that  home- 
stead. Queen  Elizabeth  was  eating,  you  may 
remember,  her  Michaelmas  goose  when  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  was  announced 
to  her.  Perhaps  Michael's  wings  were  hover- 
ing over  the  sea  that  day  of  the  defeat  and 
that  those  sizzling  geese  all  over  England 
were  a  sacrifice  not  made  in  vain.  And  per- 
haps after  all  these  customs  of  cooking  geese 
and  throwing  grain  to  birds  are  only  just  be- 
cause Michaelmas  comes  in  the  harvest  time. 
But  it  is  nice  to  think  that  everything  with 
wings  is  in  some  way  akin  to  this  especial 
saint. 

■«•» 

The  modern  Turkish  woman  of  the  upper 
classes  is  one  of  the  most  highly  educated 
women  in  the  world.  Being  denied  by  custom 
and  etiquette  most  of  the  pastimes  indulged  in 
by  her  Western  sisters,  the  Turkish  woman 
spends  much  of  her  time  in  reading  and  study. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  Turkish  women 
to  be  able  to  speak  half  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, and  to  have,  in  addition,  a  knowledge 
of  ancient  Greek,  Persian,  and  Arabic. 
-*♦* 

In  some  parts  of  Siberia  most  of  the  food 
sold  in  shops  is  in  a  frozen  state,  milk  being 
sold  in  long  sticks  and  meat  hacked  with 
axes.  The  men  walk  around  with  beards 
caked  with  ice,  and  women  incased  wholly 
in  wool  or  fur.  No  children  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets,  the  cold  is  so  intense. 


GAS 

The  Cold 
Barrier 

Good  health  demands  uniformity 
of  temperature  indoors.  Extremes 
are  bad  for  adults  and  worse  for 
little  tots.  Many  a  house  is  warm 
and  comfy  in  spots,  but  cold  corners 
predominate. 

If  YOUR  house  has  any  cold  cor- 
ners, why  not  eliminate  them  with  a 
proper  heating  System — 

Hot  Air  Furnace, 

Rector 

or 

Small  Automatic 

Steam  System? 

One  of  these  you  will  find  well 
adapted  to  your  use. 

What  is  more  essential  than  com- 
fort and  health  in  your  home  ?  An 
attractive  booklet  gives  full  infor- 
mation how  you  can  have  both. 
Call  Sutter  140,  Local  212.  and  ask 
for  your  copy  today. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE    ARGONAUT 


February  28,  1920. 


'THE  WOMAN  IN  ROOM  13.' 


A  good  title  that;  it  stimulates  expectation. 
Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  any 
play  of  that  title,  let  alone  one  authored,  or 
serai-authored,  by  Max  Marcin,  is  sure  to  be 
gripping.  The  collaborator  is  Samuel  Ship- 
man,  and  between  them  the  two  dramatists — 
or  melodramatists — have  contrived  an  in- 
genious play  containing  the  provocative  ele- 
ments of  a  rich  roue,  a  divorce,  an  attempted 
seduction,  two  detectives,  a  murder,  a  trial, 
and  a  revenge ;  or,  at  any  rate,  an  attempt 
at  it. 

The  play  begins  interestingly  with  a  marital 
row ;  for  although  the  wife,  who  is  on  the 
verge  of  leaving  a  faithless  husband,  tries  her 
best  to  keep  from  rowing,  a  row  it  becomes. 
Rows  are  unpleasant  things  to  be  involved  in, 
but  interesting  to  overlook  from  the  safe  pre- 
cincts of  an  orchestra  seat. 

And  Brady  Kline  is  a  very  pretty  specimen 
of  a  rower.  He  does  it  with  such  whole- 
heartedness  that  his  surly,  dominating,  hector- 
ing tone,  placed  in  contrast  with  the  ad- 
mirable restraint  of  our  popular  leading  lady. 
Belle  Bennett,  safely  returned  to  our  apprecia- 
tive embrace,  made  the  act  go  with  a  rush. 
Brady  Kline  is  all  right.  He  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  company,  for  he  has  made 
good  in  every  one  of  the  very  effective  roles 
he  has  assumed. 

They  have  another  new  man,  who  also  made 
good.  His  name  is  Sam  A.  Burton,  and  he 
seems  to  have  supplanted  Clifford  Alexander, 
who  has  again  disappeared.  Mr.  Burton  took 
the  part  of  a  lively  semi-juvenile  girl  appre- 
ciator,  and  he  had  many  fat  lines  to  his 
credit,  which  were  received  with  such  gurgles 
of  delight  by  the  audience  that  Mr.  Burton 
had  excellent  reasons  for  thinking  that  he  had 
scored  a  hit. 

Zita  Williams  is  another  new  one,  but  her 
part  being  trivial  and  light  she  probably  be- 
longs to  the  small  fry.  Clay  Clement  con- 
tinued the  pleasant  impression  he  has  already 
begun,  but  this  is  not  his  week,  the  role  of 
the  grudging  ex-husband  overmastering  that 
of  his  successor. 

Belle  Bennett  has  the  kind  of  role  in  which 
she  is  especially  good,  for  this  actress  pleases 
by  the  skill  with  which  she  expresses  re- 
strained but  deep  emotion. 

In  a  novel  and  effective  headdress  Emily 
Pinter  played  her  part  effectively,  looking 
strikingly  Egyptian  as  the  rejected  mistress 
of  the  roue,  who  was  played  by  Rafael  Bru- 
netto ;  who  smoked  innumerable  cigarettes 
with  a  most  devilish  air.  Henry  Shumer 
played  the  part  of  a  police  captain  with  that 
realism  which  always  so  satisfies  his  audience, 
and  half  a  dozen  or  more  others  rounded  out 
the  lengthy  cast. 

The  play  is  realistic  melodrama,  as  one 
might  judge  by  the  title,  and  there  is  sufficient 
scheming  and  ingenuity  in  the  plot  to  keep 
the  audience  agreeably  on  the  tenter-hooks. 
In  the  last  act  there  is  a  very  ingenious  device 
introduced  by  which  the  audience  is  enabled 
to  see  and  follow  the  proceedings  of  a  mur- 
der trial,  and  at  the  same  time  in  an  adjoining 
corridor  perceive  and  listen  to  the  confidential 
communications  of  the  personages  most  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  the  prisoner. 

There  are,  by  the  way,  four  sets  in  "The 
Woman  in  Room  13."  one  of  them  represent- 
ing a  rose-pink  apartment  in  New  York  in 
which  the  roue  proposes  to  cage  his  entrapped 
birdie.  If  one  pauses  to  think  about  it,  it  is 
to  sympathize  with  theatre  maangers  nowa- 
days, when  we  recall  the  h.  c.  1.  Once  on  a 
time  it  was  a  mere  nothing  to  trim  up  a  room 

with   rose-pink  cretonne,  but  now !     And 

I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  h.  c.  1.  induced  play- 
wrights to  think  very  hard  before  they  in- 
crease the  number  of  sets  necessary.  How- 
ever, "The  Woman  in  Room  13"  has  rather 
an  elaborate  plot  which  necessitates  a  number 
of  changes,  and  as  all  the  changes  are  very 
essential  to  the  play's  development  and  we 
gain  a  proportionate  number  of  thrills  of  in- 
terest thereby,  the  management  may  be  said  to 
have  its  due  return  on  the  investment. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


v  About  the  only  new  feature  in  this  week's 
Orp'eum  bill  is  Bessie  Rempel  in  "His  Day 
Off  f  assisted-  by  "Him,"  a  very  satisfactory 
chcce  of  a  melancholy  Walton  who  likes  con- 
eiiiji  ative  fishing,  unvexed  by  female  dis- 
'-irse.  Bessie  Rempel  as  "her"  provides  the 
^course  in  generous  measure,  "her"  belong- 


ing to  the  category  of  talkative  wives  who 
would  be  sure  to  object  to  phonographs  be-, 
cause  they  would  interfere  with  the  delights 
of  domestic  conversation.  The  act  goes  well, 
the  innumerable  married  ones  in  front  con- 
tributing hoots  of  delight  as  husband  and  wife 
take  turns  in  administering  staggering  biffs 
under  the  ribs. 

Perhaps,  although  he  is  a  familiar  figure 
here,  Harry  Cooper's  act  might  be  considered 
a  novelty,  since,  as  he  pointed  out  to  the  au- 
dience, this  is  the  first  time  that  he  undertook 
to  amuse  the  audience  solus.  He  bills  him- 
self as  giving  "songologues,"  but  it  was  not 
until  he  had  finished  warbling  the  awful 
twaddle  which  made  up  the  alleged  songs  and 
settled  down  to  conversational  comedy  that 
the  real  merit  of  his  act  began  to  show,  for,  in 
spite  of  a  somewhat  saturnine  cast  of  counte- 
nance, he  succeeded  in  amusing  the  house 
thoroughly  by  demonstrating  the  possession  of 
a  real  sense  of  humor. 

Elsa  Ruegger,  with  her  gentle,  attractive, 
womanly  countenance  and  the  artistic  excel- 
lence of  her  'cello  playing,  is  always  welcome. 
She  is  one  of  the  musical  personages  in  the 
vaudeville  world  who  has  been  most  instru- 
mental in  training  vaudeville  audiences  to  en- 
joy good  music,  and  her  sweet,  modest  per- 
sonality endears  her  additionally. 

The  Marion  Morgan  Dancers  repeated  the 
gorgeous  and  thrilling  dance  and  pantomimic 
spectacle  "Attila."  As  before,  the  dancing 
girls  are  particularly  lovely,  their  white- 
limbed  graces  most  beautiful  in  the  more  than 
usually  free,  graceful,  leaping  motions  made 
by  the  charmingly  pretty  figures,  which  seem 
like  the  Grecian  figure  decorations  on  antique 
pottery  endowed  with  life. 

The  mixture  of  drama,  dance,  and  spectacle, 
and  the  splendid  abandon  of  the  performers, 
more  particularly  of  Charles  Haverlin  as 
Attila,  made  up  a  totality  far  surpassing  in  in- 
terest and  impressiveness  the  usual  dancing 
number.  Marion  Morgan  herself  created  and 
directed  the  drama,  and  no  doubt  it  is  owing 
to  her  guiding  intelligence  that  the  dances  are 
so  unusually  beautiful.  In  fact  artistic  intelli- 
gence and  good  taste,  as  well  as  a  strong  dra- 
matic instinct,  are  perceptible  in  every  move- 
ment and  effect  of  this  number. 

"For  Pity's  Sake"  we  almost  know  by  heart, 
but  it  never  fails  to  tickle  the  house  enor- 
mously, for  it  is  mighty  good  stuff,  and  the 
work  of  Thomas  Duray,  in  his  presentation 
of  the  old  hayseed  showman,  might  be  said  to 
have  become  a  vaudeville  classic 

Other  attractions  were  Marconi  and  Fitz- 
gibbon  in  accordeon  and  xylophone  duets,  the 
xylophonist  executing  a  number  of  very  clean 
brilliant  runs,  and  the  combination  winning 
loud   encomiums. 

Burns  and  Frabito  are  also  such  familiar 
figures  in  a  familiar  act  that  the  element  of 
novelty  is  lacking,  but,  as  with  the  other 
return  acts  referred  to,  they  always  make 
good.  Each  gives  an  excellent  travesty  of  the 
semi-Americanized  "wop,"  who  is  so  very 
woppish  that  when  the  smaller  one  burst  into 
song  with  a  pure  Kansas  City  accent  it  was 
really  something  of  a  shock. 

Two  pretty  girls,  named  Coletta  Ryan  and 
Leta  Orlob,  offered  "A  Musical  Prescription"; 
rather  a  mild  affair,  since  neither  of  the  two 
dainty  creatures  is  dowered  with  sufficiently 
carrying  voice  to  appease  the  listening  ear. 
I  rather  think,  indeed,  that  their  charming  ap- 
pearance wooed  the  audience  into  overlooking 
the  weakness  of  their  voices,  although  they 
were,  like  some  of  the  songs,  sweet  and 
winning. 

No  doubt  society  will  be  turning  out  this 
week,  and  make  repeated  visits,  to  see  itself 
and  its  friends  dance  at  the  Mardi  Gras  ball. 
The  pictures  are  generous  in  quantity,  there 
are  a  number  of  large  and  fully  defined  groups, 
and  the  proletariat  will  have  a  chance  to  gasp 
with  amazement  over  the  liberality  with  which 
my  lady  displays  her  physical  charms  at  the 
revels  of  her  own  kind. 


THE  CONINGSBY  DAWSON  LECTURE. 


Coningsby  Dawson,  a  tall,  pale  young  man 
whose  services  during  the  war  have  probably 
weakened  his  body,  judging  from  the  pallor  of 
fatigue  that  overspread  his  features  as  the 
lecture  proceeded,  has  emerged  from  the  con- 
flict and  from  a  subsequent  visit  to  Germany 
with  very  definite  ideas  concerning  the  inten- 
tions and  the  ambitions  of  the  Teutons.  His 
lecture  is  at  once  a  warning  and  a  prophecy. 
Or,  rather,  he  is  prophetic  of  what  might  come 
to  pass  that  would  be  fatal  to  those  ideals  for 
which  the  Allies  fought  if  they  fall  victims  to 
the  wily  German  propaganda  that  is  still  sow- 
ing its  seeds  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Dawson's  discourse  lasted  almost  two 
hours.  It  was  a  carefully  thought  out,  tem- 
perate address,  with  all  the  lecturer's  facts 
and  deductions  so  arranged  and  grouped  that 
as  the  lecture  reached  its  culminating  point 
there  were  few  indeed  that  could  fail  to  be 
deeply  impressed  by  his  conclusions. 

The  Germans  believe — firmly  believe — that 
they  have  won  the  war.  And  when  a  visitor 
to  Germany  finds  that  country  unmolested, 
inviolate,  its  factories  prepared  and  ready  to 
work  on  the  raw  material  that  is  to  come,  its 
man  power  for  labor  almost  unimpaired,  be- 


cause of  its  demobilization,  its  great  advan- 
tage the  need  of  the  Allies  to  have  the  in- 
demnities paid,  "and  Germany  itself  a  green 
isle  ringed  round  by  an  ocean  of  agony  that 
she  has  caused,"  the  visitor  is  apt  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  Teutonic  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Dawson  has  a  good,  clean,  healthy  scorn 
and  aversion  for  the  German  citizen  that  has 
been  developed  by  the  propagandizing  policy 
of  the  ruling  class.  He  is  the  doormat  type 
and  takes  his  orders  from  above.  Germans 
were  ordered  to  wear  a  mask  when  the  army  of 
occupation  entered,  and  with  "indecent  af- 
fability" they  greeted  their  conquerors.  When 
their  left  cheek  was  buffeted  they  tendered  the 
right,  always  wearing  "the  same  blonde,  pink 
and  white  smile." 

In  an  eloquent  passage  the  lecturer  painted 
the  devastating  effect  of  German  ruthlessness 
on  the  soul  of  Europe.  All  those  deported 
people  who  have  returned — the  women  and 
girls  with  flaxen-haired  babies  on  their  breasts 
— have  lost  their  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
God  and  the  justice  of  man.  German  ef- 
ficiency did  it,  and  these  people,  Mr.  Dawson 
considers,  are  ready  prey  for  Bolshevistic 
propaganda  and  a  dangerous  menace  to  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

"Today,"  says  the  lecturer,  "Germany  is  the 
strongest  country  in  Europe  except  Great 
Britain."  The  Allies  remain  under  arms,  thus 
diminishing  their  labor  output,  while  Ger- 
many, demobilized,  has  almost  the  man  power 
in  labor  that  she  had  before  the  war.  Ger- 
man ideals  are  unchanged.  Germany  means 
to  have  world  supremacy,  and  the  domination 
of  the  world's  trade  is  her  object. 

To  attain  this  purpose  she  works,  as  before 
and  during  the  war,  with  propaganda.  She 
works  to  keep  Russia  fighting  so  that  eventu- 
ally that  nation  will  be  so  weakened  that  she 
can  make  it  a  dependency.  She  works  to 
kindle  dissensions  between  Japan  and  Amer- 
ica, between  the  United  States  and  England. 
She  fans  every  political  animosity,  every  na- 
tional jealousy,  such  as  are  involved  in  the 
Fiume  affair.  Eventually,  when  the  Allies  are 
weakened  by  division  and  Germany  strength- 
ened by  her  virtual  possession  of  Russia,  she 
means  to  devour  France  and  repudiate  her 
obligations. 

And  the  candid  German,  who.  says  Mr. 
Dawson,  tells  the  truth  on  the  Bismarckian 
principle  that  nobody  ever  believes  it  when  it 
is  spoken  out  loud,  says  to  his  ex-enemy, 
"You  will  not  be  able  to  hold  us  back,  for 
you  will  be  fighting  among  yourselves." 

This  is  the  warning  conveyed  by  Coningsby 
Dawson.  Our  youth,  he  feels — and  plenty  of 
thinking  men  share  his  conviction — are  to  be 
cannon  fodder  if  the  Allies  do  not  hold  to- 
gether and  stand  out  firmly  against  the  in- 
sidious effects  of  German  propaganda. 

Evidently  Mr.  Dawson  feels  that  we  are, 
during  this  after-war  season  of  jealousy,  dis- 
trust, and  international  squabblings,  in  great 
danger  of  forgetting  the  ideals  for  which  the 
Allies  fought,  and  he  points  out  the  possi- 
bilities of  keeping  those  ideals  alive  by  the 
organization  of  the  American  Legion.  Every 
thing  he  said  was  coordinated  to  the  one  pur- 
pose :  those  Allied  nations  who  gave,  gave, 
gave  for  the  ideals  of  justice  and  the  right 
must  keep  together,  if  right  is  to  prevail. 
Otherwise  Prussianism  will.  And  every  act  of 
justice,  such  as  France's  feeling  of  sacred  ob- 
ligation to  her  maimed  and  crippled  soldiers, 
serves  as  a  weapon  against  disunion  and  Bol- 
shevism. The  lecturer  pointed  out  that  in 
this  respect  both  America  and  Great  Britain 
have  something  to  reproach  themselves  with, 
and  he  manifestly  looks  to  the  American  Le- 
gion to  stimulate  the  national  sense  of  obli- 
gation in  this  regard. 

Coningsby  Dawson  revealed  himself  as  a 
standard-bearer  during  the  war,  and  his 
hearers  felt,  on  Wednesday  night,  that  the 
young  soldier  has  come  out  of  the  war  with 
his  ideals  unimpaired.  They  felt,  also,  in 
some  sort,  that  his  lecturing  tour  was  not  un- 
dertaken wholly  for  self-exploitation  and 
profit,  but  that  the  young  standard-bearer  was 
seeking,  through  the  smoke-screen  induced  by 


Teutonic  efficiency,  to  find  once  more  that 
flame  of  exaltation  and  self-sacrifice  that 
burned  so  clearly  during  the  war. 
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LOOSENING  UP  THE  PURSE-STRINGS. 


Poor,  rich,  abused,  unpopular  America, 
having  ceased  sending  huge  streams  of  gold 
to  Europe,  and  being,  in  fact,  somewhat  dis- 
gruntled by  being  called  hard  names,  after 
having  maintained  an  exalted  and  generous 
mood  for  several  years,  is  not  feeling  par- 
ticularly liberal  these  times.  And  yet  there  is 
bitter  need  still  for  our  aid,  and  the  clever 
Europeans,  shrewdly  appreciating  the  soft- 
heartedness  of  our  impetuous  compatriots,  are 
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Brimstone  and 
Common  Sense 


A  commercial  consumer  wrote  us 
a  "brimstone  letter." 

His  water  bill  was  in  arrears — a 
chronic  condition  with  him — and  the 
collector  has  pressed  for  payment. 

The  collector  had  to  be  insistent — 
it's  the  only  way  he  ever  collects 
that  man's  bill. 

There  are  quite  a  few  consumers 
like  that — though  not  nearly  as 
many  as  one  might  suppose. 

This  time  the  consumer  did  not 
pay  when  pressed.  Instead  he  wrote 
us  a  "brimstone  letter." 

Here  is  a  bit  of  it: 

"Nothing  causes  men  to  become  so 
bitter  and  rebellious  against  the 
present  order  of  things  as  brutal  tac- 
tics." 

•  Our  service  department  answered 
his  brimstone  with  common  sense, 
pointing  out : 

That  water  service  is,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  business  must  be, 
a  cash  service ; 

That  the  prices  charged  are  fixed 
by  public  authority,  and  are  lower 
than  they  would  be  if  this  were  a 
credit  business; 

That  we  can  not  permit  some  con- 
sumers to  be  in  arrears  while  others 
pay  promptly,  because  that  is  dis- 
crimination, which  is  expressly  for- 
bidden ; 

That  we  must  serve  all  comers,  in- 
cluding some  who  do  not  expect 
credit  elsewhere ;   and  finally, 

That  our  collection  rules  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  vast  majority  of  con- 
sumers. 

The  consumer  came  in  to  pay  his 
overdue  bill,  and  asked  our  service 
department  to  forget  his  brimstone 
letter. 

SPMM3  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 
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pulling  the  starving-children  act  for  all  they 
are  worth. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  their  claim  is  true, 
and  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  prohibition 
and  treaty  discussions  we  occasionally  pause 
to  ask  ourselves  uneasily  if  we  shouldn't  do 
something.  This  in  spite  of  the  fiery  diatribes 
of  a  few  extremists  who  swear  they  would 
never  give  a  crumb  to  save  a  German  or  an 
Austrian  child  from  starvation.  One  doubts, 
however,  if  they  would  stick  to  it  if  they 
visited  a  Viennese  hospital.  But  this  is  no 
way  to  talk.  The  hope  of  Germany  is  in  its 
rising  generation,  for  the  one  already  risen 
to  man  and  woman's  estate  is  still  hopelessly 
infected  by  the  propaganda  which  poisoned 
the  mind  of  the  nation  before  the  war. 

But  there  is  one  act  which  the  new  Ger- 
many has  never  done  or  apparently  contem- 
plated doing,  and  which  should  be  done  before 
she  has  the  nerve  to  ask  for  aid  from  her  ene- 
mies. And  that  is  to  condemn  all  the  vast 
properties  and  investments  of  the  ex-Kaiser, 
dedicating  the  funds  thus  gained  to  the 
preservation  of  the  health  and  vitality  of  Ger- 
man childhood. 

And  while  she  is  about  it  Germany  might 
profitably  consider  that  before  she  appeals  to 
the  millionaires  of  other  lands  she  has  a  very 
tidy  collection  of  profiteers  of  her  own,  whose 
resources,  liberally  taxed  though  they  be,  still 
should  stand  further  drafts  before  Germany 
goes,  hat  in  hand,  begging. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Austria.  01 
course  there  are  conflicting  accounts  that  come 
over  from  the  various  European  countries, 
and  we  can  not  know  how  true  it  is  that  the 
diminished  wealthy  class  of  Vienna  are  in- 
dulging in  ostentation  and  extravagance  while 
the  emaciated  children  of  the  poor  freeze  and 
die.  But  if  it  is  true  then  it  is  apparent  that 
the  government  authorities  should  politely 
point  out  to  these  reckless  money-dispensers 
that  this  is  no  time  for  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance ;  in  Austria  at  least. 

And  after  Germany  and  Austria  have  got 
their  wealthy  classes  to  live,  however  com- 
fortably, with  modesty  and  temperate  expendi- 
ture, consecrating  the  money  thus  saved  to  a 
fund  for  saving  the  lives  of  their  children, 
then  perhaps  the  more  kind-hearted  Ameri- 
cans may  relax  the  purse-strings  which,  at 
present,   are  uncharacteristically  tight. 

Germany,  however,  has  a  powerful  rival 
claimant  for  aid  in  Armenia.  As  for  poor, 
wretched  Serbia  that  inarticulate  country  is 
probably  still  passing  through  unimaginable 
wretchedness.  At  present  the  high  cost  oi 
living  is  preventing  Americans  from  fashing 
themelves  very  much  about  Europe,  but  if  they 
get  around  to  it  it  is  probable  that  the  needs 
of  Armenia  and  Serbia  will  so  far  outweigh 
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those  of  Germany,  at  least — for  the  poverty 
and  want  in  Vienna  seem  to  be  extreme— 
that  the  Teutonic  call  for  aid  will  not  meel 
with  any  appreciable  response. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


"TAKEN  IN." 


The  play  at  the  Maitland  this  week  is 
"Taken  In,"  by  Herbert  Bashford,  a  local 
writer  who  has  already  two  or  three  plays  to 
his  credit.  Mr.  Bashford's  comedy  has  the 
motive  of  showing  up  the  hypocrisy  and  hard- 
heartedness  of  those  alleged-  Christians  who 
do  not  follow  the  Christ-like  counsel  of 
taking  in  and  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the 
sinner.  Instead,  the  two  offenders — one  the 
sister,  the  other  the  leading  parishioner  of 
the  broad-minded  reverend  gentleman  who 
tries  to  help  the  sinner  desiring  to  reform — 
are  very  vigorous  in  casting  stones. 

However,  the  author  handles  his  theme  in 
a  delicately  flippant  manner  and  thus  avoids 
the  sermonizing  effect  that  we  are  all  apt  to 
resent.  The  play  has  plenty  of  thoroughly 
good  lines  to  its  credit  as  well  as  some  in- 
geniously amusing  situations,  the  laughter  of 
the  audience  being  frequent  enough  and  hearty 
enough  to  show  the  appreciation  that  we  all 
feel  when  hypocrisy  meets  with  its  deserts. 
The  play,  like  all  new  plays,  requires  some 
excisions  and  some  minor  rearrangements,  but 
every  first  night  shows  the  need  of  these,  a 
need  that  was  probably  in  no  way  evident  to 
an  audience  that  gave  every  sign  of  hearty  and 
sustained  enjoyment.  Mr.  Bashford  already 
knows  the  joys  of  successful  stage  authorship 
and  his  experience  in  this  respect  is  likely  to 
be  enlarged  if  he  continues  his  methods  of 
careful  and  conscientious  workmanship. 

W.  T. 


Kline,  Clifford  Alexander,  and  Sam  Burton, 
his  pals;  Emily  Pinter,  Jean  Oliver,  and  Zita 
Williams,  village  beauties ;  Henry  Shumer, 
genial  Dan  Monohan ;  Al  Cunningham,  the 
Civil  War  Veteran;  Rafael  Brunetto,  the  four- 
flushing  patriot,  with  a  dozen  other  every- 
day character  types. 

"Officer  666,"  so  old  that  it  is  new  again, 
following  March  7th,  is  a  melodramatic  farce 
so  good  that  it  stands  in  a  class  all  by  itself. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 

Kolb  and  Dill  will  begin  the  second  and 
final  week  of  their  successful  engagement  at 
the  Curran  Theatre  with  Sunday  night's  per- 
formance. 

"Wet  and  Dry,"  their  latest  vehicle,  is  espe- 
cially timely.  The  piece  cleverly  lampoons 
prohibition.  The  book,  which  was  written  by 
Max  M.  Dill,  possesses  a  well-defined  plot, 
humorous  lines,  and  situations  of  the  most 
ludicrous  sort.  Jean  Havez  has  provided 
bright  lyrics  and  haunting  melodies. 

The  stars  themselves  were  never  better  fitted 
as  regards  opportunities  and  they  have  excel- 
lent support  in  a  well-picked  cast  of  favorites. 
There  is  a  bevy  of  charming  girls  who  sing 
admirably  and  look  smartly  in  their  spick-and- 
span  costumes. 

"Maytime,"  the  celebrated  musical  comedy, 
which  made  such  a  sensation  at  the  Curran 
last  year,  returns  on  Sunday,  March  7th. 


The  Orpheum. 
Henry  Santrey  and  his  syncopated  band  of 
ten  pieces  will  head  the  Orpheum  bill  next 
week.  Santrey  is  the  first  entertainer  to  con- 
trast in  a  striking  manner  opera  and  popular 
songs.  It  was  with  the  same  idea  he  gathered 
together  his  world-famous  Society  Jazz  Band, 
an  unequaled  musical  organization  of  jazz 
artists  and  soloists  ranging  from  harp  to 
banjo  and  from  the  trombone  player  to  the 
bass  violin  player.  Throughout  the  pro- 
gramme there  is  startling  change.  Even  in 
costumes  Santrey  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  arrangement  by  appearing  in  various  at- 
tires ranging  from  evening  dress  and  walking 
suits  to  the  costume  copied  from  one  of  the 
most  notorious  of  New  York's  underworld, 
which  he  uses  in  his  characterization  of  the 
dope  fiend. 

The  Lightner  Sisters  and  Newton  Alexan- 
der demonstrate  that  refined  songs  cleverly 
and  delicately  sung  invariably  have  an  ap- 
peal. 

Maria  Lo  affords  a  glimpse  into  the  world's 
famous  art  galleries  by  reproducing  the  most 
celebrated  works   of  art  of  various   kinds. 

Harry  Jolson,  although  a  brother  of  AI  Jol- 
son,  does  not  rely  on  his  brother's  reputation. 
He  has  no  occasion  to  do  so,  for  he  is  a  come- 
dian par  excellence  and  the  possessor  of  an 
exceptionally  fine  singing  voice  of  almost  ope- 
ratic quality.  His  monologue  and  songs  are 
the  very  best  and  his  travesty  of  operatic 
scenes  a  scream. 

Dan  Bruce  and  Margot  Duet  will  appear 
in  a  new  playlet  called  "Thru  the  Keyhole," 
which  was  written  for  them  by  Hilliard  Booth. 
Kennedy  and  Nelson  are  acrobats  who  per- 
form with  marvelous  speed  a  variety  of  thrill- 
ing and  novel  acrobatic  stunts. 

Hubert  Kinney  and  Corinne  specialize  in 
dancing.  Their  new  production  consists  of  a 
group  of  five  widely  different  dances  which 
enables  them  to  display  wonderful  versa- 
tility. 

Lady  Lo  Wah  (Dainty  Dew  Drop),  a  Can- 
tonese prima  donna  and  the  possessor  of  a 
sweet  and  well  cultivated  voice,  will  sing  Eng- 
lish and  Chinese  songs.  She  will  be  accom- 
panied at  the  piano  by  Froken  Kumbey, 
Danish  pianiste. 

The  only  holdovers  in  this  splendid  bill  will 
be  the  Marion  Morgan  Dancers  in  the  success- 
ful dance-drama  in  the  time  of  Attila. 


Margaret  AngHn. 

Margaret  Anglin  comes  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  Monday,  March  1st,  with  her  latest 
production,  "The  Woman  of  Bronze,"  a  play 
adapted  from  the  French  by  Paul  Kester, 
which  gives  Miss  Anglin  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent to  her  audience  a  character  of  great 
beauty,  combining  the  spirit  of  love,  sacrifice, 
and  devotion. 

This  play  makes  its  immediate  appeal  to 
the  public,  picturing  as  it  does  the  life  of 
everyday.  In  it  we  have  comedy  and  tragedy, 
or  almost  tragedy,  in  the  working  out  of  the 
life  history  of  three  people,  and  as  one 
watches  the  development  of  the  story  one's 
interest  grows  with  each  succeeding  act,  until 
at  the  close  of  the  play  one  realizes  that 
"The  Woman  of  Bronze"  and  the  production 
which  Miss  Anglin  has  given  us  will  be  num- 
bered among  the  plays  that  live. 

The  company  is  an  excellent  one,  selected 
and  rehearsed  by  Miss  Anglin  with  the  utmost 
care.  The  settings  are  designed  by  Living- 
ston  Piatt. 

Among  the  players  supporting  Miss  Anglin 
are  Fred  Eric,  Nedda  Harrigan,  Walter  Con- 
nolly, Langdon  Bruce,  R.  G.  Kemmet,  Harriet 
Sterling,  Marion  Barney,   Sally  Williams. 

There  is  a  tremendous  advance  sale  of  seats 
and  a  brilliant  first-night  audience  will  greet 
the  star  and  her  new  play. 


Next—Sun.,  March  7,  Last  "Pop"  Concert. 


'  AI- 
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32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


and  he  will  be  seen  to  fine  advantage  next 
week  at  the  Maitland. 

J.  Anthony  Smythe  will  be  happily  bestowed 
as  the  Vicar,  while  Arthur  Maitland  will  have 
excellent  opportunity  to  display  his  strength 
in  character  portrayal  as  the  Drain  Man, 
originally  depicted  by  Tyrone  Power.  Ann 
O'Day  will  have  the  role  first  played  by  Edith 
Wynne  Mathesonne. 

Bernard  Shaw's  notable  play,  "The  Philan- 
derer," is  scheduled  to  follow. 


The  Alcazar  Theatre. 
"The  Five  Million,"  which  Comstock  and 
Gest  have  specially  released  for  first  Pacific 
Coast  presentation  by  the  New  Alcazar  Com- 
pany next  Sunday,  is  a  farcical  comedy  of  re- 
turned doughboy  romance.  It  shows  just  how 
a  great  many  of  the  boys  who  were  over  there 
"with  one  foot  in  Hades  and  another  on  a 
banana  peel"  were  received  when  they  got  back 
home.  In  no  way  detracting  from  its  up- 
roarous  comedy,  but  rather  adding  to  it  by  a 
touch  of  the  dramatic,  the  power  of  the  dis- 
charged A.  E.  F.  is  intimated,  if  fused  for 
political  purposes,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  "ten  Presidents  of  the  United  States  were 
ex-soldiers  and  at  least  half  of  them  were 
elected  by  the  soldier  vote."  The  scenes  in  a 
New  York  small  town,  up  state,  depict  the 
schoolhouse  reception  of  the  home  heroes,  a 
village  law  office,  and  Monohan's  boarding- 
house.  Belle  Bennett  is  Midge  Monahan ; 
Clay    Clement,    the    returned    aviator;    Brady 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

"Impressions  from  a  Greek  Tragedy,' 
bert  Elkus'  composition,  which  had  its 
presentation  anywhere  on  Friday,  will  be  re- 
peated on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  29th, 
in  the  Curran  Theatre,  by  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Great  interest  has  been  awakened  in  this 
work,  since  the  composer  is  a  resident  of  San 
Francisco  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California.  Elkus  has  achieved  genuine  dis- 
tinction as  a  composer  and  musician. 

Sunday's  symphony  will  be  Mozart's  C 
major,  generally  known  as  the  "Jupiter"  Sym- 
phony. Schumann,  in  speaking  of  this  sym- 
phony, said  :  "There  are  things  in  this  world 
about  which  nothing  can  be  said,  as  Mozart's 
C  Major  Symphony,  with  the  fugue,  much  of 
Shakespeare,  and  pages  of  Beethoven." 

A  happy  number  will  be  the  scherzo  from 
Mendelssohn's  incidental  music  to  Shake- 
speare's "Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  The 
scherzo  is  an  intermezzo  between  the  first  and 
second  acts  and  is  a  fitting  prelude  in  its 
lightness  to  the  second  act,  which  is  given 
over  to  the  fairies. 

The  programme  will  be  concluded  by  Ber- 
lioz' brilliant  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  origi- 
nally conceived  by  the  composer  as  an  over- 
ture to  the  second  act  of  an  opera  called 
"Benvenuto  Cellini." 

The  tenth  and  last  "Pop"  concert  of  the 
season  is  scheduled  for  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  7th,  in  the  Curran. 


Indications  are  that  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment intends  to  make  every  effort  to  en- 
courage the  tea  industry  in  that  country  and 
to  increase  China's  tea  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  and  the  Peking  cabinet  recently  de- 
cided to  establish  a  tea  bureau  under  the  min- 
istry of  agriculture  and  commerce.  It  is 
stated  that  the  tea  industry  of  China  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  world's  increasing  con- 
sumption of  tea,  and  while  China  is  still 
holding  its  trade  in  the  finer  qualities,  India 
and  Ceylon  have  practically  captured  the  mar- 
ket from  China  as  to  the  common  black  teas. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE 


GEARY  an 
MASON 

Phone  Franklin  150 


BEGINNING  MONDAY,   MARCH   1 

Matinees    Wednesdays    and    Saturdays 

Direct   from  a   Great   Triumph   at  Powers' 

Theatre,  Chicago 

Margaret  Anglin 

In  Her  Latest  and  Greatest  Success 

"THE  WOMAN  OF  BRONZE" 

From  the  French  by  Paul  Kester 
"An  instant,  raving  hit,"  says  Ashton  Stevens. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy's  miracle  play,  "The 
Servant  in  the  House,"  will  be  the  attraction 
at  the  artistic  Maitland  Playhouse  next  week. 
It  is  many  years  since  this  epoch-making  play, 
telling  its  beautiful  story  so  masterfully,  was 
presented  in  San  Francisco  by  a  remarkable 
cast,  under  the  direction  of  the  author  him- 
eslf. 

It  will  be  a  star  cast  which  will  interpret 
"The  Servant  in  the  House"  at  the  Maitland. 
Richard  M.  Hotaling  will  have  the  role  of 
Manson.  The  footlights  lost  an  artist  when 
Hotaling  decided  to  remain  a  business  man 
instead  of  following  the  advice  of  America's 
foremost  artists,  who  for  years  urged  him  to 
adopt  ihe  stage  seriously  as  a  profession. 
Hotaling's  occasional  appearances  are  a  treat, 


ALCAZAR 

"Good    old    Alcazar!      What    would    we    do 
without    it?" — Argonaut. 

This   Week— "THE  WOMAN  IN    ROOM    13" 
Tremendous  Mystery  Melodrama 


Week    Commencing    Next    Sun.    Mat.,    Feb.    29 

Hilarious    Comedy   of    Returned    Doughboy 

Romance 

"THE  FIVE  MILLION" 

By    Guy    Bolton,    co-author    of    "Polly    with    a 

Past,"  and  Frank  Mandel,  author  of 

"The  High  Cost  of  Loving" 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

BELLE  BENNETT— CLAY  CLEMENT 

Sunday,    March    7 — More    Laughter 

Furiously    Funny    Melodramatic    Farce 

"OFFICER  666" 

Usual  Evening  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.,  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


o 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
M  I1LU 1U      Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
THE  BEST  IN  VAUDEVILLE 
HENRY  SANTREY  and  His  Syncopated  So- 
ciety  Band  of  10  People:  THE  LIGHTNER 
SISTERS  and  NEWTON  ALEXANDER,  Fca- 
turing  Winnie  Lightner;  MARIA  LO,  the 
Famous  Poseuse,  in  Art  Studies;  HARRY  JOL- 
SON,  Operatic  Blackface  Comedian;  BRUCE 
and  DUFFET  Company  in  "Thru  the  Key- 
hole"; HUBERT  KINNEY  and  CORINNE  in 
a  Brand  New  Dance  Production;  KENNEDY 
and  NELSON,  Two  Speed  Boys;  LADY  LO 
WAH  (Dainty  Dew  Drop),  Cantonese  Prima 
Donna,  Assisted  by  Froken  Kumbey,  Danish 
Pianiste;  the  MARION  MORGAN  DANCERS 
in  a  Dance-Drama  in  the  time  of  Attila. 
Evening  Prices,   15c.  25c,  SOc,  75c, 

Matinee  Prices,  15c,  25c,  50c,  7: 
EXCEPT    SATURDAYS,     SUNDAY  - 

HOLIDAYS.     Phone  Douglas  / 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


February  2$,  1920. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


New  York  has  discovered  that  it  took  a 
serpent  lo  its  bosom  when  it  extended  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  Mr.  Maeterlinck. 
Moving  westward,  Mr.  Maeterlinck  has  per- 
mitted himself  to  comment  adversely  on  the 
manners  of  New  York,  to  compare  them  with 
those  of  his  new  hosts,  and  even  to  urge  the 
metropolis  to  imitate  and  to  learn.  Could  a 
base  ingratitude  go  farther  or  deeper  than 
this?     Probably  not. 

Mr.  Maeterlinck  finds  "a  more  distinct  note 
of  civilization"  in  the  Middle  West  than  in 
New  York.  He  does  not  like  "the  great  volu- 
bility- and  loud  voices  of  the  New  York  people 
at  their  dinner-tables,"  but  he  notes  "a  dis- 
tinct change  for  the  better"  as  he  travels 
westward.  "I  had  expected,"  he  says,  "to  find 
a  more  distinct  American  type  here,  but  I  must 
say  that  your  people  are  more  like  Europeans 
in  their  habits  and  manners  than  are  the 
people  of  New  York." 

The  metropolitan  newspapers  are  very 
angry.  Accustomed  to  flatten,-.  New  York  is 
enraged  by  candor,  and  it  must  be  said  that 
some  of  the  comments  are  a  little  shrewish.  It 
may  be,  says  one  editorial  scribe,  that  the 
manners  of  the  Middle  West  are  more  Eu- 
ropean than  those  of  New  York,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  true  intelligence  and 
energy  of  the  Middle  West  gravitates  regularly 
toward  the  East  and  thus  make  room  for  the 
European  immigrant,  who  brings  his  manners 
with  him.  And  then  comes  an  innuendo  that 
we  feel  sure  will  be  regretted  by  the  guilty- 
scribe  in  his  calmer  moments.  The  Middle 
Westerner,  he  says,  is  naturally  reduced  to 
silence  by  the  sight  of  food.  What  Mr. 
Maeterlinck  supposes  to  be  good  manners  is 
merely  the  ecstatic  paralysis  of  gluttony.  Not 
having  acquired  the  art  of  combining  conversa- 
tion with  nutrition,  he  allows  the  less  pleasur- 
able function  momentarily  to  subside  in  order 
that  he  may  concentrate  what  he  is  innocently 
pleased  to  call  his  mind  upon  the  delights  of 
gastronomy.  Now  all  this  is  distinctly  wasp- 
ish. Let  us  hope  that  the  Middle  West  will 
reply  with  the  scathing  delicacies  of  silence, 
that  it  will  take  comfort  in  the  unuttered 
consciousness  of  rectitude.  Anything  like  a 
slanging  match  would  be  deplorable. 

Mr.  Maeterlinck  finds  another  point  in 
favor  of  the  Middle  West.  He  had  been  told 
that  American  architecture  was  ugly  and  he 
found  this  to  be  true  so  far  as  New  York 
was  concerned.  But  the  towns  of  the  Middle 
West  were  often  picturesque.  The  grandiose 
was  less  in  evidence.  And  here  we  find  that 
the  New  York  editorial  writer  once  more 
allows  himself  to  be  spiteful.  Mr.  Maeter- 
linck, he  says,  has  doubtless  derived  bis  im- 
pressions from  the  cathedral  of  Wapakoneta 
and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Bucyrus,  or  perhaps 
they  may  be  "merely  a  reflection  of  augmented 
gate  receipts  in  cities  which  were  not  so  cold 
to  the  master's  message  as  was  New  York." 

We  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Maeterlinck  intends 
to  visit  San  Francisco,  but  we  are  glad  to 
know  in  advance  that  one  of  his  standards  of 
good  manners  is  a  soft  voice  and  an  absence 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  ranches  in 
Santa  Barbara  County,  stretching  from  ocean 
to  mountains;  has  about  a  mile  of  ocean  front- 
age; 2000  acres  of  highly  productive  land; 
living  stream  running  through  the  property; 
walnuts,  lemons,  oranges,  olives,  persimmons, 
bean  and  hay  land  and  pasturage.  Lots  of  oak 
and  other  timber.  Splendid  ranch  buildings. 
Only  fourteen  miles  from  City  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Is  suitable  for  man  with  family  as 
country-  estate.  Can  be  further  developed  and 
made  one  of  the  best  paying  propositions  on 
the  Coast.  Is  also  suitable  for  subdivision. 
For  fuller  particulars  and  price  -(which  is  very 
low)  apply  to  F.  H.  Lingham,  No.  10  Wesl 
Anapamu   Street,    Santa  Barbara,   Cal. 


of  volubility.  The  reception  committee  should 
be  chosen  from  among  those  whose  voices  are 
modulated  and  gentle,  and  guests  at  dinner 
parties  should  be  tactfully  reminded  that 
silence  is  an  invaluable  ingredient  of  the  art 
of  conversation. 

But  Mr.  Maeterlinck  was  right  when  he  said 
that  manners  improve  as  one  moves  westward. 
No  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  deny  that 
the  perfection  of  manners  may  be  found  in 
New  York  if  one  knows  where  to  look  for 
them.  But  manners  are  no  longer  a  requisite 
among  its  aristocracy.  They  do  not  belong  to 
the  standard  that  is  now  generally  enforced. 
A  savage  and  aggressive  egotism  is  not  a  bar 
to  the  "best  society."  The  standards  have 
changed,  and  money  alone  rules.  But  this  is 
not  yet  the  case  in  the  towns  of  the  Middle 
West.  Money,  of  course,  is  an  enormous 
factor  even-where,  but  personal  behavior  still 
comes  first.  There  are  people  in  New  York 
to  whom  well-nigh  every  door  is  open,  but  who 
would  get  the  cold  shoulder  in  Detroit,  for 
example,  where  a  certain  standard  of  good 
manners  is  still  exacted.  New  York  might  do 
well  to  realize  that  her  dominion  in  the  things 
that  really  matter  is  passing  away  from  her 
and  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  off  when  she 
will  be  looked  upon  as  the  type  of  what  one 
should  avoid  rather  than  of  what  one  should 
imitate. 


Those  who  are  so  fond  of  saying  that  dia- 
monds are  always  a  good  investment  would 
do  well  to  be  a  little  wary  before  making  this 
plea  in  extenuation  of  their  extravagance. 
Diamonds  have  an  artificial  rather  than  a  real 
value.  Their  bulk  is  so  small  that  an  ordinary 
office  safe  is  quite  large  enough  to  hold  a 
"corner"  that  can  dominate  the  prices  of  the 
world.  Indeed  we  are  told  that  this  is  actually 
done.  It  is  said  that  the  De  Beers  Company 
of  South  Africa  need  do  no  more  than  open 
its  safe  doors  to  flood  the  world  with  dia- 
monds and  so  produce  a  serious  slump  in 
values.  The  De  Beers  Company  is  not  likely 
to  do  any  such  thing,  but  it  might  be  well  to 
remember  that  the  price  of  diamonds  is  largely 
fixed  by  the  De  Beers  Company,  which  peddles 
out  its  gems  according  to  its  own  sweet  will 
The  price  of  diamonds  is  now  double  what  it 
was  before  the  war.  It  certainly  will  not  re- 
main at  its  present  figure,  and  the  man  who 
buys  a  $500  diamond  under  the  impression 
that  he  can  convert  it  into  five  hundred  dollars 
whenever  he  pleases  may  have  an  unpleasant 
awakening. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  those  who  are 
now  buying  diamonds  do  not  belong  to  what  is 
ordinarily  known  as  the  moneyed  classes. 
The  social  pyramid  just  at  the  moment  is 
standing  upon  its  head  and  no  one  knows  just 
how  long  that  gymnastic  feat  will  last.  It  is 
the  working  classes  who  are  now  buying  the 
diamonds  and  they  are  quite  willing  to  pay  the 
double  price  that  now  rules.  The  New  York 
Sun  says:  "If  one  wants  a  diamond  just  for 
the  flash,  he  can  have  it  for  $100  or  so  a 
carat,  but  there  are  not  many  of  our  working 
classes  who  will  take  them.  They  will  only 
look  at  the  pure  white  stones,  and  if  the 
dealer  guarantees  them  to  be  perfect  and  they 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  they  are  getting 
the  quality,  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay 
the  top  price.  People  who  before  the  war 
could  not  even  think  of  buying  diamonds  are 
now  becoming  expert  judges  of  the  quality  of 
the  gems  and  are  paying  from  $600  to  $750  a 
carat  for  what  they  want."  The  5" mm  says  that 
the  price  of  diamonds  is  not  likely  to  go 
down,  as  the  mining  of  them  is  a  controlled 
industry.  But  that  is  precisely  the  reason 
why  the  price  will  go  down.  The  mining  men 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  present  prodigality 
by  restricting  the  supply.     When  people  come 
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to  their  senses  and  cease  to  buy  diamonds 
there  will  be  an  extra  supply  placed  on  the 
market  in  order  to  stimulate  the  sale  by  lower 
prices.  Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  dia- 
mond output  comes  to  the  United  States,  im- 
portations during  the  last  quarter  of  1919 
being  $29,517,383  as  against  $4,812,472  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1918. 


A  London  correspondent  discovers  a  rol- 
licking satire  upon  people  of  today,  that  is 
those  of  us  who  gravely  shake  our  heads  as 
we  contemplate  the  manners  and  dress  of 
many  young  folk  of  the  day.  The  correspond- 
ent finds  that  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  fifty 
years  ago  the  following  article  was  printed : 

"The  girl  of  the  period  is  a  creature  who 
dyes  her  hair  and  paints  her  face  as  the  first 
articles  of  her  personal  religion — a  creature 
whose  sole  idea  of  life  is  fun,  whose  sole  aim 
is  unbounded  luxury,  and  whose  dress  is  the 
chief  object  of  such  thought  and  intellect  as 
she  possesses.  Her  main  endeavor  is  to  out 
live  her  neighbors  in  the  extravagance  oi 
fashion.  If  a  sensible  fashion  lifts  the  gown 
out  of  the   mud   she   raises  hers. 

"All  men  whose  opinion  is  worth  having 
prefer  the  simple  and  genuine  girl  of  the  past, 
with  her  tender  little  ways  and  pretty  bashful 
modesties,  to  this  loud  and  rampant  mod- 
ernization, with  her  false  red  hair  and  painted 
skin,  talking  slang  as  glibly  as  a  man,  and  by 
preference  leading  the  conversation  to  doubt- 
ful subjects.  .  .  .  All  we  can  do  is  to  wait 
patiently  until  the  national  madness  has  passed 
out  and  women  have  come  back  again  to  the 
old  English  idea.*' 

Not  a  few  writers  and  private  talkers  have 
said  things  to  the  same  effect  as  the  foregoing. 
We  hear  it  every  day  and  hearing  it  we  maj 
accept  it  as  a  scathing  indictment  of  the  new 
girl,  just  as  our  forbears  accepted  the  fore- 
going article  as  a  just  indictment  of  the  girls 
of  half  a  century  ago. 

Headstrong,  forward,  and  disobedient  young 
people  were  known  long  before  the  time  of  the 
Review? s  editorial.  Readers  of  the  "Last  Days 
of  Pompeii"  may  recall  the  lamentation  of  a 
chief  character  that  young  people  of  his  time 
were  not  as  reverent  and  respectful  in  the 
presence  of  their  elders  as  they  had  been  in 
a  former  generation  Neither  were  they  as  re- 
ligious. Certain  it  is  that  the  Apostle  Paul, 
in  writing  those  epistolary  massages,  thought 
it  pertinent  and  timely  to  remind  women 
not  to  be  too  forward  in  church.  As  it  ap- 
peared to  him  it  was  necessary  for  him,  as 
an  authority,  to  repress  women,  warning  them 
specifically   against   bobbing  their  hair. 

It  seems  that  the  race  has  always  stopped 
to  ask  now  and  then.  "What  has  become  oi 
the  old-fashioned  girl  who,"  etc.  ? 
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gone  off  somewhere  to  set  fox  traps.  Stefans- 
son  and  his  companion,  Dr.  Anderson,  heard 
some  of  their  dogs  howling  and  whining  be- 
hind a  ridge  about  half  a  mile  away  from  the 
camp.  The  sounds  indicated  that  the  dogs 
had  been  caught  in  traps.  As  the  weather 
was  about  40  degrees  below  zero,  there  was 
danger  that  the  dogs'  paws,  if  pinched  in 
traps,  would  freeze  quickly  and  render  the 
dogs  valueless  for  service.  Stefansson  and 
Anderson  hastened  therefore  to  the  rescue. 
They  found  four  of  the  dogs,  as  they  ex- 
pected, with  their  feet  caught  in  traps.  But 
what  greatly  surprised  them  was  to  find  these 
traps  around  the  deer  kill,  which  Tannaumirk 
had  taken  so  many  hours  to  reach  in  his  trips 
back  and  forth.  The  explanation  was  that 
Tannaumirk,  in  starting  after  the  deer,  had 
•  followed  it  as  it  took  a  circuitous  course  of 
more  than  ten  miles.  After  shooting  the  deer 
he  had  followed  the  trail  over  which  he  had 
come  and  in  going  after  its  meat  he  had  once 
more  made  the  circuitous  trip,  covering  more 
than  twenty  miles  in  a  round  trip  to  a  spot 
that  was  less  than  half  a  mile  away.  White 
men  even  of  slight  education  would  make 
allowance  for  the  angles  of  direction  and 
would  cut  across,  but  Stefansson  says  that  the 
Indians  or  the  Eskimos  in  his  experience 
have  no  such  notion,  but  in  returning  from  a 
point  will  travel  over  the  same  route  by  which 
they  reached  it  unless  there  are  some  land- 
marks in   sight  recognized  earlier  in  the  day. 

—  »»■ 

The  annual  savings  represented  by  the 
value  of  the  work  done  in  the  various  re- 
search laboratories  throughout  the  United 
States  are  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000.  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology'. 


The  apparently  marvelous  way  in  which 
Indians.  Eskimos,  and  other  primitive  peoples 
make  their  way  through  forests,  snow-covered 
areas,  or  other  regions  that  have  little  to 
indicate  direction  to  white  newcomers  has  led 
to  a  widespread  belief  that  they  possess  a 
mysterious  sixth  sense  of  direction. 

Stefansson,  the  Arctic  traveler,  who  has 
lived  much  with  Eskimos,  is  very  skeptical 
about  the  existence  of  any  superiority-  of 
sense  of  direction  among  primitive  peoples  of 
any  kind,  and  gives  strong  evidence  from 
personal  experience  that  Eskimos  have  no 
such   superiority. 

The  ability*  of  Indians  and  others  to  find 
their  way  he  attributes  solely  to  their  fa- 
miliarity with  the  country  through  which  they 
are  passing  (says  the  New  York  Herald). 
They  note  many  things  that  they  have  seen 
before  and  that  have  no  significance  to  the 
stranger  in  their  land.  White  men  can  and 
do  acquire  the  same  ability  to  find  their  way 
when  they  have  learned  to  know  a  country*. 
When  the  land  is  equally  strange  to  the  white 
man  and  the  Indian  or  the  Eskimo,  the  white 
man,  because  of  his  better  developed  reasoning 
power,  is  more  likely  to  have  a  correct  line  of 
direction  than  the  Eskimo. 

Stefansson  tells  how,  at  a  time  when  his 
little  party  was  in  great  need  of  food,  one  of 
his  Eskimos,  Tannaumirk.  came  home  late  at 
night  and  caused  great  rejoicing  by  relating 
his  success  in  killing  a  caribou  which  he  had 
started  to  pursue  early  in  the  morning.  He 
was  the  hero  of  the  hour  and  recounted  his 
adventures  in  great  detail.  When  he  finished 
his  story*  Stefansson  asked  him  whether  it  was 
a  long  way  to  the  spot  where  the  meat  lay 
and  whether  he  had  cached  it  safely.  The 
Eskimo's  answer  was  that  he  had  covered  the 
meat  with  snow  and  set  traps  by*  it,  and  that 
the  place  was  a  long  way  off.  Stefansson  vol- 
unteered to  go  with  hira  the  next  morning,  but 
Tannaumirk  said  this  would  not  be  necessary ; 
if  he  were  to  start  early  in  the  morning  he 
would,  without  assistance,  be  able  to  get  the 
meat  home  by  night.  Bright  and  early  the 
next  day  he  was  off  with  sled  and  dogs,  iut 
it  had  long  been  pitch  dark  when  he  returned. 
In  answer  to  questions  he  said  that  he  had 
been  hurried  all  the  time;  that  he  had  hastily 
loaded  the  meat  on  the  sled,  had  set  two  addi- 
tional traps  by  the  deer  kill,  making  four  alto- 
gether, and  had  come  right  back  home. 

The  next  day  about  noon  Tannaumirk  had 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gar.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  patient  who  sent  for  the  doctor  remarked 
that  "he  had  not  the  slightest  faith  in  modern 
medical  science."  "That  doesn't  matter  in  the 
least,"  replied  the  doctor.  "You  see,  a  mule 
has  no  faith  in  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  yet 
he  cures  him  all  the  same." 


His  father  had  taken  him  out  to  the  golf 
course.  That  evening  he  seemed  to  be  ill  at 
ease.  "Willie,"  said  his  mother,  "what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  I  wish  you'd  stop  scratch- 
ing yourself."  "I  don't  know  what's  the  mat- 
ter, but  I  guess  I  must  have  got  some  of 
those  golf  bugs  on  me,"  was  Willie's  reply. 


A  venerable  justice  sat  in  the  place  of 
honor  at  a  reception.  As  a  young  lady  of 
dazzling  charms  walked  past  he  exclaimed, 
almost  involuntarily :  "What  a  beautiful 
girl !"  The  young  woman  overheard  the 
justice's  compliment,  turned  and  gave  him  a 
radiant  smile.  "What  an  excellent  judge !" 
she  said. 


According  to  Major  Hazlehurst,  recently  of 
the  British  Indian  service,  the  sen-ant  prob- 
lem in  India  is  just  as  vexing  as  it  is  here, 
but  in  a  different  way.  "Why  I  had  four 
sen-ants,  just  to  attend  to  my  pipe  alone." 
"Just  for  your  pipe?  How  was  that?"  "Well, 
the  first  one  brought  it,  the  second  filled  it, 
the  third  lit  it,  and  the  fourth  smoked  it.  I 
never  could  abide  tobacco,  you  know." 


The  story  is  going  the  rounds  that  when  in 
New  York  recently  Harold  Lloyd  stepped  into 
one  of  the  New  York  shops  and  asked  to  be 
shown  a  certain  kind  of  overcoat.  "How 
much  ?"  asked  the  movie  man.  "Two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,"  was  the  reply.  "Nothing 
doing !  Take  it  away,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd  firmly. 
"Why,  you  can  afford  that,"  the  salesman 
said,  unwilling  to  lose  the  sale.  "Sure  I  can," 
replied  Mr.  Lloyd,  "but  I'm  darned  if  I'm  that 
cold." 


Sandy  had  been  staying  with  some  friends 
for  about  a  month,  and  while  he  and  his  host 
were  out  for  a  walk  one  day  they  called  at  a 
wayside  inn  for  a  drink.  As  his  host  was 
about  to  pay  for  it  Sandy  stopped  him.  "Na, 
na,"  he  said,  "I'll  not  allow  it.  Ye've  been 
keeping  me  in  everything  at  yer  hoose  for  a 
month,  and  ye've  treated  me  to  the  theatres 
and  cab  fares  and  paid  for  all  the  drinks.  I 
tell  ye,  I'll  hae  na  mair  of  it;  we'll  toss  for 
ane." 


He  had  been  dining  well,  but  not  too  wisely, 
and  as  he  was  staggering  homewards  a  friend 
met  him  and  suggested  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  if  he  were  to  sit  quietly  in  a  pic- 
ture show  for  a  time.  They  accordingly  went 
in  together,  but  in  a  little  while  the  friend 
found  the  inebriated  one  sobbing  quietly  to 
himself,  although  the  picture  then  flickering 
across  the  screen  was  certainly  not  a  pathetic 
one.  "What's  the  matter?"  he  hissed.  "Why 
can't  you  sit  quiet  and  look  at  the  picture?" 
"  'Sno  good,  ol'  man,"  sobbed  the  other.  "I've 
gone  stone  deaf.  I  can't  hear  a  single  word 
they  are  saying." 


Judge  Garj'.  arguing  at  a  dinner  party 
against  government  ownership,  said,  to  sup- 
port his  contention:  "People  don't  work  for 
the  government  the  same  as  they  work  for  an 
individual  employer.  I  know  a  man  who  has 
to   call   daily   at   a   certain   government    office. 


He  says  the  hours  are  10  to  4,  and  the  way 
the  employees  loaf  is  scandalous.  He  says 
that  one  employee,  every  afternoon  when  tlie 
clock  strikes  three,  puts  down  his  newspaper, 
gets  up  out  of  his  armchair,  yawns,  and  re- 
marks: 'Fifty-nine  minutes  to  4 — only  a 
question  of  minutes — I  may  as  well  light  out.' 
And  out  he  lights." 


A  rather  plainly  dressed  young  man  went 
into  a  furnishing  goods  store  and  asked  to  see 
a  suit  of  clothes.  "Oh,  don't  bother  about 
fitting  it;  just  wrap  it  up  as  it  is — and,  by 
the  way,  put  in  a  hat."  "What  size,  please?" 
"Any  old  number  around  seven  will  do." 
"Any  shirts  ?"  ventured  the  clerk,  wonderingly 
selecting  a  hat.  "Yep,  throw  in  three  or  four, 
and  don't  mind  the  size,  for  I  was  a  private 
in  the  A.  E.  F.  for  over  a  year,  and  I'm  afraid 
if  I  got  any  duds  to  fit  me  now  I  won't  feel 
at  home,"  said  the  former  soldier. 


A  huge,  burly  soldier  was  arrested  for 
drunkenness  and  confined  to  the  guardhouse. 
His  constant  attendant  for  the  next  few  days 
was  a  little,  timid  guard,  who  pattered  around 
after  him  like  a  child.  One  morning  tney 
were  late  to  mess,  whereat  the  cook  assailed 
the  guard.  "Can't  you  come  on  time  ?  This 
aint  no  hotel !"  he  shouted.  The  guard  shrank 
away,  and  the  cook,  emboldened,  struck  him. 
Instantly  the  big  prisoner  intervened  with  a 
well-aimed  blow  at  the  cook.  "Hey,  you !"  he 
roared,  "you  leave  my  guard  alone !  I  aint 
going  to  have  any  one  at  all  abusing  him." 


Little  Fanny  had  a  beautiful  new  bonnet 
trimmed  with  swan's  down,  and  her  Aunt 
Helen  took  that  occasion  to  say  that  she 
ought  to  go  to  church.  The  child  was  nearly 
three  years  old,  and  her  aunt  said  it  was  high 
time  that  she  began  to  go.  So  the  next  Sun- 
day morning  the  two  walked  down  the  broad 
aisle,  just  as  the  minister  was  extending  his 
hands  and  beginning  the  invocation  prayer. 
After  reaching  home  that  day  her  uncle  asked 
her  how  she  liked  going  to  church  and  what 
the  minister  said.  "When  we  went  in,"  said 
the  child,  "he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  said, 
'Oh,  holy  God!'  I  s'pose  he  must  have  seen 
my  new  bonnet." 


Chairman  Good  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tion Committee,  who  is  investigating  the  high 
cost  of  living,  said  to  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent: "The  H.  C.  L.  is  responsible  for 
many  vagaries  and  queer  complications.  A 
young  chap  who  had  got  engaged  to  a  girl  was 
talking  over  the  future  with  her.  'With  prices 
what  they  are,'  the  girl  said,  'we  must  be  con- 
tent, George,  dear,  with  a  small  flat  and  one, 
or  at  the  most,  two  servants.'  George  coughed. 
'It's  my  idea,'  he  said,  'to  live  with  your  old 
man    for    the    first    couple    of    years.'      'But, 

George '     'That's  nfy  idea,'  he  interrupted. 

'Think  of  the  money  we  can  save.     No  rent, 

no  light,  no  grub  bills,  no  coal.'     'But '     'I 

insist  on  this  thing,'  George  interrupted  again. 

'I  tell  you,  I '     Then  the  door  opened  and 

the  girl's  father  entered  the  room.  'Children,' 
he  said  tenderly,  'I  have  decided  that  when 
you  get  married  I'll  come  and  live  with  you 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.*" 


There  are  some  singular  discounts  allowed 
in  the  book  trade.  They  were  happily  illus- 
trated on  one  occasion  by  Mark  Twain.  One 
day,  while  the  humorist  was  connected  with  a 
publishing  house,  he  went  to  a  bookcase,  and 
picking  up  a  volume,  asked  the  price.  He 
then  suggested  that,  as  a  publisher,  he  was 
entitled  to  50  per  cent,  discount.  To  this  the 
clerk  assented.     "As  I  am  also  the  author  of 
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the  book,"  said  Mark  Twain,  "it  would  appear 
that  I  am  again  entitled  to  50  per  cent,  dis- 
count." And  the  clerk  bowed.  "And  as  I  am 
a  personal  friend  of  the  proprietor,"  he  mod- 
estly continued,  "I  presume  you  will  allow 
me  the  usual  25  per  cent,  discount?"  "Well," 
drawled  the  unblushing  humorist,  "under  these 
conditions  I  think  I  may  as  well  take  the 
book.  What's  the  tax?"  The  clerk  took  out 
his  pencil  and  figured  industriously.  Then  he 
said,  with  great  obsequiousness,  "as  near  as  I 
can  calculate  we  owe  you  the  book  and  about 
37*/2  cents." 


The  fashionable  doctor  threw  a  glance  up 
the  snow-covered  road,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
gleefully.  His  trunk  was  packed,  his  profes- 
sional attitude  was  laid  aside,  and  his  carriage 
was  due.  But  the  assistant  who  was  to  act  as 
administering  angel  during  his  absence  did  not 
share  his  master's  good  spirits.  To  him 
Christmas  loomed  as  a  season  of  medicine, 
muddles,  and  mistakes.  "I  hope  everything 
will  go  well  while  you're  away,  sir,"  he  said, 
nervously.  "Sure  to — sure  to,"  replied  the 
great  doctor,  seizing  his  coat  as  the  carriage 
drew  up.  "I've — I've  had  such  little  experi- 
ence," stammered  the  young  man  desperately. 
"Nonsense  !  You  don't  need  experience  with 
fashionable  patients,"  exclaimed  he  who  knew 
their  ways,  grabbing  his  hat.  "They're  as 
simple  as  A  B  C.  Find  out  what  they've  been 
eating  and  stop  it.  See  what  they've  been 
doing,  and  tell  them  not  to.  And  ask  'em 
where  they're  going  for  the  holidays — and 
send  'em  somewhere  else." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


They  Told  the  World. 

When    Michael    McGuire 

Was   out   under  fire, 
He    swore    by    his    husky    right    ana, 

When  he'd  done  dodging  bullets 

He'd    start    raising   pullets — 
Leave   Gotham   and  hit  for  a   farm. 

"When    this    war    is    over 

I'll  hike  for  the  clover," 
Said    Mac    as    he    lunged    at  a  Hun, 

"No  raising  the  dickens — 

I'll    stick   to    real    chickens, 
Make  hay  and  long  green  by  the  ton." 

Then  up  spoke  his  buddy 

Of  countenance   ruddy, 
Cy   Jones    from   the   heart  of  the   prairie: 

"That's   all   very   pretty, 

But   me    for  the  city, 
I'm  sick  of  the  barn  and  the  dairy. 

When    I'm   a   civilian 

I'll  join  the  Four    Million — 
My   itch   for  the  pitchfork  has   gone. 

I'm    no    back-to-the-soiler — 

The  kind  of  a  broiler 
I  like  doesn't  rise  with  the  dawn.'* 

Alas   the   confusion 

For  each    fond   delusion 
And    sorry  demise   of  their  vows! 

Those    pullets    of    Mac's? 

He's   a  bouncer   at  Jack's, 
And  Cy's  jazzing  round  with  the  cows. 
^Hilmer  J.   Bankiiage   in    the  Home   Sector. 


Song  of  a  Sleigh. 
A  song  of  a  sleigh   and   a  spirited  bay 

And  the  charm  of  a  silvery  jingle; 
The 'glistening  white   of  the  winter's  delight 

And   the  blood   in  your  veins  a-*ingle. 
With  two  in  a  seat  that  is   narrow  and  neat, 

Tucked  in  with  a  blanket  cosey, 
If    one    were    you    and    the    other    were    Sue 

(Or    Alice   cr    Mabel    or    Rosie), 
I    think   you    would    say,    "Hurrah    for    the   sleigh, 
The  spirited  steed  and  the  long  white  way!" 

A   song  of  a  sleigh   and   a  crispy  day; 

And  what  if  the  snow  be  a-swirling. 
If    the    heart    leaps    warm    through    the    rollicking 
swa  rm 

And   the   miles  behind   you    are   whirling? 
When  two  in  a  seat  are  a  world  complete, 

With  just  room  enough  to  be  cosey, 
If  one  were  you  and  the  other  were   Sue 

(Or   Alice   or    Mabel    or    Rosie) , 
I'm  sure  you  would   say,   "Hurrah    for  the  sleigh 
The   spirited   steed  and  the  long  white  way!" 
— Jawes  IV.  Owen,  in  Xezv  York  Evening  Post. 


Wond'ring. 
Wonder    if  the   mud's  as  deep  on    Rue  Grande  as 

before. 
Wonder     if     Marie's    still     standing    by    the     cafe 

door, 
Wonder     who     the     kids     are     bummin'     now     for 

cigarettes, 
Wonder     who's     supportin'     all     them     owners     of 

buvettes? 
Wonder   if   the   crier's    still    a   dingin*    of   his    hell. 
Wonder  how    they'd    hear   the  news   if   he   weren't 

-     there  to   tell, 
Wonder    if    the    lister    bag's    still    hangin'    in    the 

breeze. 
Wonder    if    Madame's    chien     is    stilt    a-scratchin' 

fleas? 
Wonder  if  the  Mayor'>  shaved  off  his  whisker-;  like 

he    said. 
Wonder  if  boulang fries  still  soli  that  funny  bread, 
Wonder  if  the  stuff  that  they  call   heer  is  just  as 

flat, 
Wonder  where  that  cow  that  used  to  share  my  stall 

is  at? 
Wonder  what  they  go  to  see  now  wc  aint  there  to 

drill. 
Wonder  if  they've   found   a  use   for  our  delousin' 

mill. 
Wonder     where's     that     photograph     that     Mnrcelle 

bummed    from  me, 
Wonder  what  I  did  with   hers.    .    .    .    But   hangeJ 

if  111   go  and  see. 

— Tip   Bliss,   in    the   Home   Sector. 


Carlyle  and  "Whistler. 

Whistler  told  us  one  August  evening  in  1900 
that  Mme.  Yenturi,  his  friend  and  Carlyle's 
too,  determined  that  he  should  paint  Carlyle. 

"I  used  to  go  often  to  Mme.  Venturi's — I 
met  Mazzini  there,  and  Mazzini  was  most 
charming — and  Mme.  Yenturi  often  visited 
me,  and  one  day  she  brought  Carlyle.  The 
'mother'  was  there  and  Carlyle  saw  it,  and 
seemed  to  feel  in  it  a  certain  fitness  of 
things,  as  Mme.  Yenturi  meant  he  should — he 
liked  the  simplicity  of  it,  the  old  lady  sitting 
with  her  hands  folded  on  her  lap — and  he 
said  he  would  be  painted.  And  he  came  one 
morning  soon  after  that  and  he  sat  down,  and 
I  had  the  canvas  ready  and  the  brushes  and 
palette,  and  Carlyle,  looking  on,  said  pres- 
ently: 'And  now,  mon,  fire  away!'  .  .  .  One 
day  he  told  me  of  others  who  had  painted  his 
portrait.  'There  was  Mr.  Watts,  a  mon  of 
note.  And  I  went  to  his  studio,  and  there 
was  much  rneestification,  and  screens  were 
drawn  round  the  easel,  and  curtains  were 
drawn,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  any- 
thing. And  then,  at  last,  the  screens  were  put 
aside  and  there  I  was.  And  I  looked.  And 
Mr.  Watts,  a  great  mon,  said  to  me,  "  'How  do 
you  like  it?'"  And  then  I  turned  to  Mr. 
Watts  and  I  said,  "  'Mon,  I  would  have  ye 
know  I  am  in  the  hobit  of  wurin'  clean 
lunen."  '  " 

Carlyle  told  people  afterward  that  he  sat 
there  talking,  and  that  Whistler  went  on  work- 
ing and  working  and  paid  no  attention  to  him 
whatever.  Whistler  found  Carlyle  a  delightful 
person,  and  Carlyle  found  him  a  workman. 
And  it  has  been  said  that  they  used  to  take 
walks  together,  but  of  this  there  is  no  record. 
— From  "The  Life  of  James  McXeil  Whistler," 
by  E.  R.  and  J.  Pennell. 


"W  hat  are  all  these  blonde  hairs  doing  on 
this  vest  you  wore  last  winter?"  asked  Mrs. 
Gay,  as  she  held  up  the  article  she  was  going 
to  hang  out  to  air.  "What  are  they  doing 
there?"  replied  Mr.  Gay.  "Why,  you  were  a 
blonde  last  winter,  weren't  you?"— Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  Frederick  Kohl  gave  a  dinner  last  Tuesday 
evening,  with  his  guests  later  attending  the  the- 
atre. In  the  party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Lord,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Mr.  Kohl,  and 
Commander  Van  Antwerp- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch,  whose  marriage 
took  place  in  Coronado  a  fortnight  ago,  were  the 
guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  Tuesday  evening 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker. 

Mrs.   Marcus  Koshland  gave  a   luncheon    a    few 
days  ago,  complimenting  Mr.  Jascha  Heifetz. 

Mr.    and    Mrs,     Samuel    Morse    entertained    at 
dinner  last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Alfred  de  Ropp  gave  a  tea  a  few  days  ago 
at    Mrs.    Pillsbury's    home.      Miss    Anne    Dibblee, 
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Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  and  Miss  Ethel  Lilley  as- 
sisted Mrs.  de  Ropp  to  receive  the  guests. 

Mrs.  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday, 
her  guests  having  included  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  Mrs.  H.  M.  Alexander  of 
Tacoma  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Josselyn. 

Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  given  Tuesday  evening  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.  The  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss 
Josephine  Grant,  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Gray,  Mr.  William  Crocker,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Russell  Wilson,   and  Mr.  Freedrick  Tillmann. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Darr  of  New  York  gave 
a  dinner  a  few  evenings  ago  in  honor  of  General 
and  Mrs.  Liggett. 

Miss  Margaret  Scheld  of  Sacramento  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  Tuesday  evening 
by  Miss  Elena  Eyre. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  bridge-tea  Friday  in 
Burlingame  for  the  benefit  of  the  Social  Welfare 
Service  of  San  Mateo.  Some  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  affair  were  Mrs.   Sydney  Cloman,  Mrs. 
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Joseph  Grant,  Mrs.  William  Kuhn,  Mrs.  Leroy 
Nickel,  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mrs.  Robert  Nut- 
tall,  Mrs.  Horace  Chase,  Mrs.  George  Howard, 
Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger,  Mrs. 
Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  William  Crocker,  Mrs.  Harry 
Poett,  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  and  Mrs.  Mountford 
Wilson. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  entertained  at  luncheon  Fri- 
day at  the  Ingleside  Golf  and  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  entertained  at  luncheon 
Thursday,  having  among  her  guests  Mrs.  Georges 
de  Latour,  Mrs.  Ella  Hotaling,  Miss  Jennie  Blair, 
Miss    Celia   O'Connor,    and   Miss  Maud    O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  entertained  at  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Butler  Breeden,  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Frank 
Deering,  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  Berthe  Welch, 
Miss  Ethel  Cooper,  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mrs. 
James  Cooper,  Mrs.  Edgar  Preston,  Mrs.  Charles 
Josselyn,   and   Mrs.   Leroy  Nickel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Deering  give  a  dinner 
a  few  evenings  ago  in  honor  of  Mrs.  A.  P.  Mac- 
Quistan  of  Scotland.  The  guests  included  Mr. 
and     Mrs.     Charles    Farquharson,     Mr.     and    Mrs. 


Charles  Schlacks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Shot- 
well,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Castle,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Black,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W-  Crellin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Murray  Innes,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walton 
Thome,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Chenery,  Mrs. 
Berthe  Welch,  Mrs.  Ralph  Hart,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Holmes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott  entertained  at 
tea  at  the  St.  Francis  last  Wednesday,  having 
among  their  guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse, 
Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Mr.  Lawrence  McCreery. 
and   Mr.   John    Parrott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Splivalo  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Monday,  entertaining  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss 
Harriet  McKim  of  New  York,  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood,  Miss  Geraldine  Adee,  Miss  Ellita  Adams, 
and    Mrs.    Paul  Fagan. 

*♦*■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore  are  being 
congratulated   upon   the   birth   of   a   daughter. 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  oc- 
curred Saturday  at  her  home  on  Yallejo 
Street.  Mrs.  McXear  is  survived  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Near and  their  two  sons,  Mr.  Frederick  Mc- 
Xear,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Edward  McNear.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins. 


Members'  Concert. 
The  second  and  final  members'  concert  of 
the  Musical  Association  of  San  Francisco  will 
be  given  on  Thursday  evening,  March  4th,  in 
the  Palm  Court  of  the  Palace  Hotel.  These 
occasional  events  are  given  in  compliment  to 
the  members  of  the  Musical  Association  of 
San  Francisco,  sustaining  body  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  who  make  the 
public  concerts  of  the  orchestra  possible 
through  their  financial  support. 

Conductor  Alfred  Hertz  has  arranged  the 
following  programme  of  light  music  to  be 
played  by  the  complete  orchestra  of  eighty-  mu- 
sicians at  the  forthcoming  members'  concert : 
Prelude,  "Lohengrin,"  Wagner;  "Carmen" 
Suite,  Bizet;  "Invitation  to  the  Dance," 
Weber ;  Five  Dances  from  "Nutcracker"  Suite, 
Tschaikowsky ;  Two  Hungarian  Dances, 
Brahms ;  Dance  of  Sylphs,  from  "Damnation 
of  Faust,"  Berlioz;  "Humoreske,"  Dvorak. 

■*♦»- 

Going  Back  to  France. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Ameri- 
can  army  is  going  back  to  France ;  that  is, 
some  of  it.     It  is  not  disembarking  in   long, 
1  gray  files  of   olive   drab   from   gigantic  trans- 
I  ports,    but    quietly,    unostentatiously    civilian- 
garbed  men  who  fought  as  "doughboys"  on  the 
;  Somme  and  who  pushed  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
i  ahead  of   all  the  Allied  banners  in  the  Ar- 
I  gonne ;  the  "aces  of  air"  and  engineers  whose 
first  glimpse  of  the  economic  needs  of  France 
'  were    gathered    in    the    construction    of    the 
'  American  Expeditionary  Forces  railways ;  ar- 
tillery men  and  quartermaster  officials — thou- 
sands of  them — are  returning  to  the  land  they 
fought  in  and  for  as  the  standard-bearers  of 
American  business  in  Europe. 

Everywhere  France  is  waking  up.  Oil  is 
being  substituted  for  coal  on  the  French  rail- 
roads, the  ports  of  Havre,  Bordeaux,  and  St. 
Nazaire  are  being  modernized  with  machinery 
from  the  United  States.  For  years  Paris  has 
been  menaced  annually  by  floods,  and  the 
French  policy  of  laissez-faire  has  reigned  un- 
til now,  when  it  is  said  the  French  govern- 
ment has  discovered  that  America  met  and 
conquered  the  Mississippi  River,  which  was 
a  far  greater  problem  than  the  Seine*. 

Accordingly,  American  designers  are  being 
consulted  and  a  drainage  canal  is  to  be  con- 
'  structed.  No  less  than  150  American  firms 
established  offices  in  Paris  last  year  and  nearly 
all  have  representatives  of  one  or  more  men 
j  who  wore  the  uniform  of  the  United  States 
in  the  World  War. 
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"Want  Ads  in  1700. 

In  the  reign  of  William  III  one  John 
Houghton,  who  combined  the  business  of 
apothecary  with  that  of  a  dealer  in  "tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate,"  commenced  an  adver- 
tising paper  which  he  called  A  Collection  for 
the  Improvement  of  Husbandry  and  Trade. 
In  those  old  days  the  editor  of  the  paper  and 
the  advertiser  frequently  spoke  in  the  first 
person  singular,  while  the  advertiser  also  often 
spoke  through  the  editor.  The  issues  of  this 
curious  publication  contained  many  advertise- 
ments regarding  the  musical  profession,  of 
which  a  few  specimens  taken  at  random  will 
serve  to  give  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  the 
style  then  prevalent : 

"I  want  a  negro  man  that  is  a  good  house 
carpenter  and  a  good  singer." 

"If  any  young  man  that  plays  well  on  the 
violin  and  writes  a  good  hand  desires  a  clerk- 
ship, I  can  help  him  to    £20  a  year." 

"I  want  a  complete  young  man  that  will 
wear  livery,  to  wait  on  a  very'  valuable  gentle- 
man, but  he  must  know  how  to  play  on  a  violin 
or  flute." 

"I  want  a  genteel  footman  that  can  play 
on  the  violin  to  wait  on  *i  person  of  honor." 

"If  I  can  meet  with  a  sober  man  that  has 
a  counter-tenor  voice  I  can  help  him  to  a 
place  worth  £30  the  year  or  more." — London 
Musicu,   Times. 

London's  theatres,  music-halls,  and  cinemas 
number  568. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Super -Genius. 
I   had  a  vision  of  a  far-off  age 

When  men  had  reached  so  high  a  mental  plane 

That  he  was  thought  a  dunce,   if  not  insane, 
Who  failed  to  show  the  wisdom  of  a  sage. 
The  average   mind   could   readily  engage 

In  quests  too  great   for  Aristotle's  brain. 

The  problems  that  our  thinkers  probe  in  vain 
Were  to  the  common  man  an  open  page. 

But    in    the    land    of   supermen,    alas! 

Not  all   could  do  as  genius  might  desire. 
The  lesser  geniuses,   who   formed  the  mass, 

Were  forced  to  quench  their  souls'  immortal  fire. 
For  still  they  needed  men  to  man  the  fleets, 
To    wash   the  windows,    and   to   sweep  the   streets. 

— Stanton   A.   Coblentc,   in  New    York    Times. 


Beauty  Perpetual. 
Looking  upon   the   winter  barren   boughs, 

And  seeing  how  the  snow  and  sleet  and  rain 
Hurtle  their  javelins  against  the  pane, 
And    hearing    how    the    wind    makes    mad    carouse 
Around  the  shrouded  gables  of  the  house 
Like  one  in  fury,  I  do  not  complain, 
Xor  deem   that  perished  beauty   is  in  vain, 
Nor  at  its  storm-swept  altars  vain  our  vows. 
Rather  my  thought   leaps   forward  to   the  time 
When  roses  up  the  trellises  shall  climb, 

The   evening   primrose   shows   its   golden    ore 
Brushed  by  the  fleeting  moths'  wings  as  they  pass 
When  the  glow  worm  shall  glimmer  in  the  grass 
And  beauty  come  unto  its  own  once  more. 

— Clinton    Sco'ilord,    in    New    York    Sun. 


The  Trail-Makers. 
North  and   west  along  the  coast  among  the  misty 
islands, 
Sullen  in   the  grip  of  night  and   smiling  in   the 
day: 
Nunivak  and  Akutan,  with  Nome  against  the  high- 
lands, 
On    we    drove    with    plated    prow    agleam    with 
frozen    spray. 

Loud  we  sang  adventuring  and  lustily  we  jested; 
Quarreled,  fought,  and  then  forgot  the  taunt,  the 
blow,   the  jeers; 
Named   a    friend  and   clasped   a    hand — a    compact 
sealed,  attested; 
Shared  tobacco,   yarns,   and   drink,   and   planned 
surpassing  years. 

Then — the     snow     that     locked     the     trail     where 
famine's  shadow   followed 
Out  across  the  blinding  white   and  through    the 
stabbing  cold, 
Past  tents  along  the  tundra  over  faces  blotched  and 
hollowed ; 
Toothless  mouths  that  babbled   foolish   songs  of 
hidden  gold. 

Wisdom,    lacking    sinews    for    the    toil,    gave    over 
trying; 
Fools,  with  thews  of  iron,  blundered  on  and  won 
the  fight; 
Weaklings    drifted    homeward;    else   they    tarried — 
worse  than  dying — 
With  the  painted  lips  and  wastrels  on  the  edges 
of  the  night- 
Berries  of  the  saskatoon  were  ripening  and  falling; 
Flowers  decked  the  barren  with  its  timber  scant 
and  low; 
All  along  the  river-trail  were  many  voices  calling, 
And  e'en  the  whimpering  Malemutes  they  heard 
— and  whined  to  go. 

Eyelids  seared  with  fire  and  ice  and  frosted  parka- 
edges; 
Firelight  like  a  spray  of  blood  on  faces  lean  and 
brown; 
Shifting   shadows    of    the   pines    across   our    loaded 
sledges. 
And  far  behind  the  fading  trail,  the  lights  and 
lures  of  town. 

So  we  played  the  bitter  game  nor  asked  for  praise 
or  pity; 
Wind  and  wolf  they  found  the  bones  that  blazed 
out  lonely  trails.    .    .    . 
Where  a  dozen  shacks  were  set,  today  there  blooms 
a  city; 
Now  where  once  was   empty  blue,   there  pass   a 
thousand  sails. 

Scarce   a   peak   that   does    not   mark   the    grave   ol 
those  who  perished 
Nameless,    lost    to    lips    of    men    who    followed, 
gleaning  fame 
From   the   soundless    triumph    of   adventurers    who 
cherished 
Naught  above  the  glory  of  a  chance  to  play  the 
game. 

Half  the  toil — and  we  had  won  to  wealth  in  other 
station; 
Rusted  out  as  useless  ere  our  worth  was  tried 
and  known. 
But    the    Hand    that    made    us    caught    us    up    and 
hewed   a  nation 
From  the  frozen   fastness  that  so  long  was  His 
alone. 


Loud  we  sang  adventuring  and  lustily  we  jested; 
Quarreled,    fought,    and    then   forgot    the    taunt, 
the  blow,  the  jeers; 
Sinned   and   slaved   and   vanished — zee,    the   giant- 
men  who   wrested 
Truth    from    out   a    dream    wherein    we   planned 
surpassing  years. 

— Henry    Herbert   Knibbs. 


One  of  the  curious  pieces  of  knowledge 
which  the  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  has  to  have  ready  concerns  unpar- 
liamentary expressions,  such  as  that  which 
recently  caused  the  retirement  from  the 
House  of  Mr.  MacVeagh.  For  the  most  part 
these  words  are  recorded  as  part  of  the  tradi- 
tion handed  down  from  one  Speaker  to  the 
other,  and  in  course  of  ages  the  list  has  be- 
come so  large  that  it  requires  a  strong  effort 
of  memory  to  remember  them  all. 
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of 

EVA  CLARK,  Soprano 

"The  West's  Best  Loved  Songbird" 
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EDNA  MALONE,  Danseuse 

in 

An  Algerian  Street  Dance 

and 

The  Dance  of  Spring 

at  the 

ROSE  ROOM 
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HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 


Interest  in  Stained  Glass. 
In  the  cathedral  at  Chartres  there  are  1350 
subjects  in  143  windows.  York  Cathedral  has 
117  subjects  in  one  great  window.  Canter- 
bury, Lincoln,  and  Salisbury  have  beautiful 
examples  of  early  glass. 

There  are  many  more  in  France,  and  often 
the  same  workmen  had  windows  in  different 
towns.  They  traveled  in  companies  or  guilds. 
In  the  event  of  an  English  military  invasion 
of  France  they  carried  on  their  peaceful  craft 
in  England,  and  during  a  tranquil  season 
across  the  Channel  there  they  were. 

It  is  of  this  epoch  that  subjects  in  me- 
dallions are  typical  (says  the  New  York 
Herald).  Circles  alternated  with  squares  to 
the  full  height  of  the  window,  each  space 
having  its  story  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, with  connecting  patterns  of  ornament. 
The  figures  were  smaller,  of  course,  when  so 
enclosed,  but  the  orderly  repetition  of  forms 
and  colors  and  the  assembling  of  so  many 
pieces  of  glass  resulted  in  magnificent  har- 
monies carried  aloft  in  varied  courses. 

The  great  number  of  subjects  in  Chartres 
Cathedral  were  made  up  in  this  way,  indeed 
Chartres  is  preeminent  for  biblical  legends  in 
medallion  windows.  Glass  of  unusual  thick- 
ness and  radiance  was  used  and  substantial 
leading. 

The  modern  awakening  of  interest  in 
stained  glass  as  a  fine  art  is  largely  due  to  the 
initiative  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  group  of  de- 
voted artists  in  England.  About  sixty  years 
ago  Edward  Burnes-Jones,  at  the  instance  of 
his  friend  Rossetti,  designed  some  windows 
following  the  early  examples  and  in  after 
years  contributed  many  more  to  the  art  of  his 
country- 
Painted  glass  of  European  manufacture  is 
usually  of  excellent  finish.  Under  its  native 
soft  gray  skies  it  is  at  its  best  The  brilliant 
sunshine  of  other  lands  tends  to  disintegrate 
its  composition,  especially  in  its  black  painted 
surfaces  in  sudden  contrast  with  the  glare  of 
white  glass.  The  details  of  its  delicate- 
grisaille  often  fuse  in  a  cold,  unpleasant 
glitter. 

*■•*■ 

From  the  hue  and  texture  of  the  distant 
clouds  something  can  be  learned  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  storm  that  produces  them.*  The 
Hydrographic  Bureau  at  Washington  informs 
ship  captains  that  when  the  cirrus  cloud 
plumes  seen  radiating  from  the  storm  are 
faint  and  opalescent  in  tint,  gradually  fading 
behind  a  veil  of  haze,  the  approaching  storm 
is  an  old  one  of  large  area ;  but  if  the  clouds 
are  "of  snowy  whiteness,  projected  against  a 
blue  sky,  it  is  a  young  cyclone  of  small  area 
but  great  intensity-." 


For  Rent — Furnished  cottaee  on  Tamalpais. 
Miss  Knox,  Mill  Valley. 


|  For  that  tete-a-tete 

|       — have  tea 

I  at  i 

|  Hotel  Whitcomb  f 

g Civic  Center 

g  Every  afternoon,  delicious  tea  is  served  in 
g  the  Sun  Lounge.  Refreshing — restful, 
jl   You'll  enjoy  it  immensely. 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Heckscher  of  New  York 
have  rented  the  residence  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  Karmany  at  Pebble  Beach  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Evelyn  Cunningham  of  Boston  has  gone 
to  Burlingame  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott 
for  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crocker,  Princess  Ponia- 
towski,  and  Miss  Helen  Crocker  have  returned  to 
Burlingame  from  Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  have  returned  from 
Monterey,  where  they  spent  several  days  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  McComas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Splivalo  left  Sunday  for 
Hew  York  en  route  for  Europe.  They  will  be 
gone  indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dean  returned  last  week 
from  a  trip  through  Southern  California. 

Mr.  George  Sperry  will  arrive  next  week  from 
Hew  York.  He  is  making  a  trip  to  California  by 
way  of   Panama. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Henry  Dutton  left  Sunday  for 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  remain  through  the  spring 
and  summer  months.  They  have  taken  a  house 
in    Honolulu. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Black  spent  the  week-end 
at  Del  Monte. 

Colonel  Sydney  Cloman  will  return  next  week 
from  a  trip  to  Portia  od. 

Count  and  Countess  de  Limur  are  spending 
several   days  at   Del   Monte. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  will  leave  next  month  for 
Pebble  Beach,  where  she  has  taken  a  house  for 
the  spring  and  summer. 

Mr.  Enrique  Grau  left  Saturday  for  his  home 
in  Peru.  He  will  remain  in  South  America  for 
several   months. 

Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan  and  Miss  Biddy  O'SulIi 
van  left  Sunday  for  their  home  in  England,  after 
a  visit  here  of  several  months. 

Miss  Man-  Eyre  and  Mrs.  Maizie  Hammond 
have  returned  from  a  brief  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr;.  Willis  Walker  left  Sunday  for  New  York 
to  be  with  Mr.  Leon  Walker,  who  was  injured  in 
a  polo  game  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch  sailed  during 
the  week  for  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McLean-Buckley  and  the 
latter's  son  left  Tuesday  for  New  York.  They 
will  sail  in  the  near  future  for  England,  where 
they  wilt   make  their  home. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs 
are  passing  a  fortnight  at  Del  Monte.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs  joined  them  over  the  week- 
end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Davis  will  leave  next 
week  for  their  summer  home  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Peter  Fletcher  has  arrived  from  New  York 
and  is  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre,  Miss  Elena  Eyre, 
Miss  Margaret  Madison,  and  Mr.   Marshall  Madi- 


CLOCK  REPAIRING 

All    grades    of   chimes    and    complicated    clocks 
repaired    and   sold.      Called    for   and   delivered. 


WORKMANSHIP 
GUARANTEED 


WATCH 
REPAIRING 


CALIFORNIA  CLOCK  CO. 

J.    TOPPIXG,    Manager 
436  Whitney  Building  133  Geary  Street 

Phone   Garfield    2570 


WILSON  BEAUTY  PARLORS 

SCALP  AND  FACIAL  TREATMENTS 

(Electricity  Used) 

SHAMPOOING  and  MANICURING 

LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN 

246  POWELL  ST..  Stale  404 
Phone  Douglas  5788  San  Francisco 


THE  VEDAH   INSTITUTE 

OF  THERAPEUTICS 

ELECTRIC  CABINET  BATHS, 

VIBRATORY  AND   MANUAL 

SWEDISH  MASSAGE 

Hours:  9:30  to  6  p.m. 

Evenings  by  appointment 
Phone  Sutler  5660 


Suite  615-616 
GILLETTE  BLDG. 

830  Market  St. 


son    returned    Tuesday    from    a   brief   stay    at    Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  Hayne  will  arrive  next 
week  from  Boston.  They  will  spend  several  weeks 
in  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Cbamberlin  are  spending 
several  days  at  the  Fairmont  prior  to  their  de- 
parture for  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Chamberlin  arrived 
from   the   East   Saturday. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Alvord  has  returned  to  Fort 
Mason  from  Southern  California,  where  she  has 
been  visiting  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord 
of  Portland. 

Mrs.  Chester  Woolsey  will  leave  next  week  for 
New  York  to  be  gone  a  month  or  more. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime,  who  have  been  at 
Del  Monte  for  a  fortnight,  are  at  present  visiting 
here  with   Mrs.   Macondray  Moore. 

Miss  Lolita  Armour  of  Chicago,  who  has  been 
visiting  here,  has  gone  to  Montecito,  where  sne 
will  reopen  her  home,  El  Mirador. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Schlacks  of  New  York 
left  Saturday  for  Los  Angeles,  after  a  brief  visit 
in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  sailed  Friday  for 
the    Orient- 
Mrs.  Oscar  Long  has  returned  to  Piedmont  from 
a  visit  to  her  ranch  near  Ukiab.     Miss  Louise  Ma- 
honey  has  been  with  Mrs.  Long. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Darr  arrived  last  week 
from  their  home  in  New  York  and  are  at  the  St. 
Francis.  The  former  was  stationed  at  Camp  Fre- 
mont   during  the   war. 

Mrs.  Henry  Scott  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  left 
the  close  of  the  week  for  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Brandeis  of  Omaha  are 
visiting  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Albert  Frank. 

Mrs.  Albert  I.  Loeb  will  soon  return  to  her 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  accompanied  bj 
her  little  daughter,  Jeannette  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Charles  Dillmann  and  Miss  Corinne  Dill 
mann  have  returned  to  Sacramento,  after  a  tea 
days'  visit  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch  (formerly  Miss 
Rhoda  Fullain),  whose  wedding  took  place  at  Coro- 
nado  last  week,  were  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
from  Sunday  to  Wednesday,  when  they  sailed  for 
Honolulu. 

Count  and  Countess  Krystyn  Ostrowski  sailed 
early  in  the  week  for  Siberia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Buckley  (formerly  Miss 
Edith  Denny  of  Baltimore),  whose  wedding  took 
plact  last  week  at  the  home  of  Commander  and 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Ely  in  Seatle,  were  at  the  St.  Francis 
for  four  days  during  the  week  awaiting  the  de- 
parture of  the  steamer  that  took  them  to  the  Orient 
on    their    honeymoon. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Harks,  Chicago;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Heys,  Marshfield;  Mr.  R.  B.  Can- 
field,  Santa  Barbara;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Speers, 
Winnipeg;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Garrison  and 
daughter,  Modesto;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C. 
Hales.  Turlock;  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson,  Akron,  Ohio; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  M.  Morris,  Seattle;  Mr.  D.  W. 
Rampe,  San  Jose;  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Kemp,  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  A.  R.  Moore,  Portland;  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
G.  E.  Cable,  Harrisonville,  Missouri;  Mr.  Phil 
Merrill,  Detroit;  Mr.  E.  A.  Thompson  Lodi;  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Pond,  Los  Gatos. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  Hotel:  Mr. 
Charles  Ray,  Mr.  James  J.  Taylor,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  Clyde  A.  Heller,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  R.  B. 
Miller,  Portland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Schmee- 
loch,  Portland;  Dr.  John  R.  Haynes,  Los  Angeles; 
Judge  Wallace  Mount,  Olympia,  Washington;  Mr. 
T.  A.  Work,  Monterey;  Mr.  Chester  Rowell, 
Fresno;  Mr.  Bailey  Hipkins,  New  York;  Mr.  Max 
Dyer,  Mr.  R.  W.  Wright,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  R.  L. 
Douglas,  Fallon,  Nevada;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucas  R. 
Moore,  New  Orleans;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rum- 
ball,  Calgary;  Hon.  W.  C.  Edwards,  Ottawa, 
Canada;  Mr.  D.  E.  Frederick,  Seattle;  Mr.  Dan  L. 
Weaver,  Spokane;  Mr.  Charles  Stone,  Shanghai, 
China. 

Late  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  include 
Mr.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Gooding,  Minneapolis;  Dr.  W.  F.  Clevenger,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Post,  New 
York;  Mr.  L.  J.  Newman,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Danaher,  Detroit;  Dr.  L.  G.  Smith, 
South  Bend,  Indiana;  Mr.  Carl  G.  Leigh,  Chicago; 
Mr.  H.  L.  Houston,  Woodland;  Mr.  E.  O.  Watts, 
Ogden,  Utah;  Mr.  Bert  Dingley,  Indianapolis;  Mr. 
B.  J.  Grigsby,  Chicago;  Mr.  William  H.  Morgan, 
Boston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Brand,  Detroit;  Dr. 
F.  E.  Hufnail,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  A.  F.  Wille, 
Syracuse,  New  York;  Mr.  A.  J.  Kennedy,  Seattle; 
Mr.  F.  Foster,  Canton,  Ohio;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Goddard,    Reno. 

«»» 

Pick  and  spade  heroes  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public, who  soldiered  so  hard  in  France  for 
an  Allied  victory,  are  returning  to  the  home- 
land with  the  choice  of  the  salvage  piles  of 
Europe  on  their  backs.  The  Home  Sector 
gives  this  picture  of  returning  coolies: 
"There  are  two  obvious  signs  which  make  it 
plain  that  great  things  are  stirring  in  these 
hitherto  unstirred  parts.  One  of  them  literally 
smites  the  eye  as  soon  as  the  returned  warrior 
steps  down  the  gangplank  of  the  coolie  trans- 
port at  Tsingtau  or  Shanghai.  Dizzily  arrayed 
in  the  sartorial  pickings  of  the  earth,  they  are 
a  fearsome  wonder  to  behold.  American  over- 
seas caps  and  Scottish  kilts,  French  shoes, 
swagger  sticks,  a  Chasseur  hat  set  rakishly 
on  the  ear  and  a  birdcage  in  hand  in  the 
manner  of  the  native  teahouse,  sometimes 
even  a  Sam  Browne  belt — it  is  a  wild  cubist 
melange  of  the  costumery  and  appurtenances 
of  all  the  world  and  all  times. 


IN  THE  SMALL  TOWN. 


More  than  2100  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States  are  supplied  with  natural  gas. 
The  average  price  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
charged  to  the  domestic  consumer  in  the 
United  States  in  1917  was  about  30  cents. 
The  average  price  charged  to  manufacturers 
was  less  than  12  cents.  The  average  price  of 
artificial  gas  is  $1  per  thousand. 


Observing  the  inconveniences  and  some- 
times discomforts  of  city  life,  some  of  the 
brethren  of  the  country  press  are  taking  a 
shot  at  the  city  dweller  and  emphasizing  the 
fortunate  position  of  the  citizen  who  con- 
trives to  spend  his  life  in  some  quiet  town  or 
the  country.  The  country  gentleman  never 
cares  whether  the  street-cars  runs  or  not ;  he 
is  not  concerned  with  the  electric  light  plant 
or  the  water  supply,  having  his  reliable  kero- 
sene lamps  and  a  good  well  in  working  order 
for  emergency  use.  He  is  not  afraid  that 
400,000  of  his  townsmen  will  run  out  of  coal 
at  once  and  freeze  to  death,  because  the  old 
grove  on  the  east  forty  is  capable  of  furnish- 
ing his  fuel  should  his  supply  of  five  cords 
of  sawed  and  split  wood  that  he  has  in  his 
woodshed  become  depleted.  He  lives  away 
from  man  in  the  mass,  and  his  small  wants 
are  not  pushed  and  crowded  by  the  small 
wants  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
people.  He  feels  that  if  there  is  anything  that 
he  really  needs  that  he  does  not  possess,  he 
can  go  out  and  procure  it  any  morning  with- 
out much  trouble,  and  he  is  generally  quite 
right  about  it. 

Charles  M.  Horton  of  Hadley,  New  York, 
cites  the  cases  of  the  city  and  the  country 
citizens  in  a  recent  issue  of  Collier's  Weekly. 
Writes  Mr.  Horton : 

"The  man  who  started  the  back- to -the- farm 
movement  had  something !  The  man  who 
shouted,  'Back  to  nature,'  said  something ! 
The  advice  was  directed  at  city  dwellers,  of 
course,  because  folks  who  were  living  out  of 
the  cities  already  did  not  need  it." 

He  takes  up  the  case  of  the  $25-a-week 
married  man,  who  hardly  exists  in  the  city, 
and  shows  what  he  is  accomplishing  in  the 
country  town : 

"A  clerk  in  the  store  here  gets  $25  a  week, 
owns  his  own  home  and  a  boat  on  the  lake 
and  a  jitney,  goes  hunting  in  the  north  woods 
in  the  fall,  fishes  evenings  and  days  off  with- 
out number,  picks  berries,  kills  his  own  beef 
in  the  fall,  raises  his  own  pigs,  has  a  piano 
and  a  library  and  a  silver  service  and  linen, 
modern  pictures  on  the  walls,  good  rugs  on 
the  floors,  mission  furniture  around  the 
rooms,  twin  beds,  a  dog,  two  cats,  a  bear  rug, 
low  ceilings,  plain  wall  paper,  electric  fixtures 
— everything,  in  fact,  that  the  city  dweller  has, 
or  wants,  but  can't  have — and  he  is  a  clerk  in 
a  grocery  store  at  $25  a  week.  And  he  had 
these  things  when  he  was  getting  $  IS — six 
months  ago,  before  he  got  a  raise — had  more, 
in  fact,  because  he  owned  a  trotting  horse  that 
could  go  some ;  this  animal  has  since  died." 
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The  writer  himself  was  beguiled  from  the 
country  to  the  city  under  the  common  belief 
that  the  city  is  the  only  place  for  the  man  of 
ambition  who  would  go  far.  He  had  brains, 
in  a  measure ;  he  had  money,  in  a  measure, 
and  then  he  tossed  the  whole  thing  up  in  the 
air  and  made  back  for  the  country,  where  he 
now  exists  in  contentment.  And  when  one 
sees  city  folk  bedeviled  and  harassed  and  be- 
pinched  by  every  human  want,  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  worrying  lest  some  ne- 
cessity of  existence  be  cut  off  by  some  whim 
of  man  or  vagary  of  fate,  one  is  inclined  to 
give  the  argument  of  the  country  citizen  large 
value  and  credence. — Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer. 

-»♦» 

Mrs.  Henpeck — Good  gracious !  This  is 
ridiculous !  Here  is  a  woman  claiming  three 
thousand  pounds  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
her  thumb.  Mr.  Henpeck — Perhaps  it  was  the 
thumb  she  kept  her  husband  under. — Tit- 
Bits. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


dlgy — My  dog  knows  as  much  as  1  do. 
Miss  Keen — How  odd  you  are.  Most  men 
brag  about  their  dogs. — Boston  Transcript. 

"What  was  the  result  of  your  advertising  a 
lost  dog?"  "Tramps  have  been  infesting  my 
place  ever  since." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Crawford — What  do  you  think  of  having 
fixed  prices  on  commodities  ?  Crabshazu — 
"Fixed"  is  about  the  only  word  in  the  English 
language  that  properly  describes  it. — Life. 

The  Teacher — When  the  lion  found  Daniel 
in  his  den  why  do  you  think  he  didn't  eat  him 
up?  The  Bright  Pupil — 'Cause  he  was  so  glad 
it  wasn't  Mrs.  Lion  usin'  his  den  for  a  sewin' 
room. — Dallas  News. 

"Oh,  Jones,"  said  the  botanist,  "I  sec  a 
pair  of  overalls  working  in  the  field.  I  won- 
der if  it's  a  man  or  a  woman  ?"  "You  say 
it's  working?  Then  it's  a  woman." — Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 

"Don't  show  your  ignorance  by  quoting 
Hamlet  as  the  one  who  said  he'd  rather  be  a 
dog  and  bay  the  moon."  "Well,  it  is  an  apt 
quotation  anyhow,  for  wasn't  Hamlet  a  great 
Dane  ?" — Baltimore  American. 

"I  think  that  cooking  is  woman's  work," 
said  the  young  wife.  "Yes,"  replied  her  hus- 
band, pushing  away  his  share  of  the  Christ- 
mas turkey ;  "and  I  have  heard  that  woman's 
work  is  never  done." — Tit-Bits. 

"I  saw  a  remarkable  play  when  I  was  in 
New  York,"  said  Einks.  "What  was  remark- 
able about  it?"  asked  Jinks.  "There  was  a 
butler  in  it  and  his  name  wasn't  James," 
replied   Binks. — London    Opinion. 

"Should  husbands  and  wives  tell  each  other 
everything?"  "Might  as  well.  Other  people 
will  if  they  don't."  "Huh?"  "I  never  sat  in 
a  poker  game  yet  that  somebody  didn't  tell  my 
wife." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Mistress — You  don't  seem  to  know  about 
finger-bowls,  Norah.  Didn't  they  have  tiiem 
at  the  last  place  you  worked?  Maid — No, 
ma'am.  They  mostly  washed  themselves  be- 
fore they  came  to  the  table. — Life. 

Bacon — Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  the  battle- 
fields in  Europe?  Egbert — Oh,  I've  seen  'em. 
Bacon — Why,  you  haven't  been  over  since  the 
war,  have  you  ?  Egbert — No  ;  but  I've  been 
to  the  movies. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Young  Man — Please  come  out  in  the  gar- 
den with  me.  Fair  Co-Ed — Oh,  no,  I  mustn't 
go   out  without   a   chaperone.      Young   Man — 
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But  we  don't  need  one.  Fair  Co-Ed — Then  I 
don't  want  to  go. — St.  Augustine  Record. 

"Do  the  doctors  give  your  friends  any  hope 
for  their  rich  uncle?"  "Not  a  particle.  They 
say  he  may  live  for  years." — Baltimore  Amer- 
ican. 

Singleton — Your  wife  seems  to  be  an  up-to- 
date  woman.  Wedderly — Huh  !  She's  away 
ahead  of"  the  date.  Why,  she  has  a  lot  of 
trouble  borrowed  for  next  year. — Boston  Post. 

"Every  man  should  mind  his  own  business," 
remarked  the  severely  industrious  citizen. 
"But  what  are  you  going  to  do,"  protested 
Senator  Sorghum,  "when  you've  got  a  whole 
lot  of  constituents,  every  one  of  whom  thinks 


his  business  is  your  business?" — Washington 
Star. 

He — They  are  talking  of  breaking  up  some 
of  the  old  bureaus  in  our  company,  they  are 
so  much  out  of  date.  She — Oh,  Will,  what  a 
shame  !  See  if  you  can't  buy  a  couple  for  me 
— the  most  antique  ones  they  have. — Toledo 
Blade. 

"What  is  this  intensive  course  in  domestic 
scence  you  advertise?"  "It  is  intended  for 
the  girl  who  expects  all  her  life  to  marry  a 
duke  and  then  gets  engaged  to  a  worthy  young 
clerk.  She  has  just  about  six  weeks  in  which 
to  learn  something  about  cookery." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 
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who  habitually  generate  more  steam  than  they  can  hold 
without  exploding,  to  preach  treason  or  anything  else 
that  may  come  into  erratic  minds.  This  is  the  policy 
of  the  British  government,  in  many  things  wiser  than 
our  own.  It  permits  the  cranks  of  any  and  every  cause, 
however  fallacious  or  foolish,  to  mount  soap-boxes  or 
ash-cans  and  spiel  away  to  their  hearts'  content.  By 
this  means  vanity  and  over-exhilaration  quickly  exhaust 
themselves  harmlessly.    Nobody  is  the  worse  for  it. 


The  Case  of  Anita  Whitney. 

Anita  Whitney,  convicted  in  an  Oakland  court  upon 
a  charge  of  criminal  syndicalism,  whatever  that  may  be, 
is  a  woman  of  inherited  social  position — a  niece  of  the 
late  Justice  Field — of  absolute  personal  respectability, 
of  some  wealth,  with  a  good  deal  of  brain  of  a  perverted 
kind.  She  has  a  kink  in  her  head,  a  species  of  kink 
which  now  these  many  years  has  made  her  a  pestiferous 
minder  of  other  people's  business.  Whatever  happens 
to  be  the  "movement"  of  the  day,  Anita  Whitney  is 
vociferously  to  the  fore  in  it.  In  a  more  or  less  ladylike 
way  she  is  a  professional  agitator.  Her  enthusiasms 
have  run  the  gamut  of  suffrage,  prohibition,  sex  hygiene, 
socialism,  and  what  not  that  could  yield  her  a  place  on 
the  platform  and  under  the  spotlight.  With  Anita  Whit- 
ney, as  with  other  professional  agitators  and  reformers, 
vanity  is  the  mainspring.  Probably  as  a  species  of 
"martyr,"  under  conviction  and  sentenced  to  state's 
prison,  she  is  happier  now  than  at  any  time  in 
her  life.  She  is  on  the  front  page  of  the  news- 
papers. Her  portrait  is  almost  as  frequently  in  view 
as  that  of  our  modest  military  hero  General  de 
Young.  Emotional  women  are  deluging  her  with 
flowers.  She  is  on  the  top  wave  of  a  kind  of  notoriety 
very  dear  and  precious  to  persons  of  her  type.  We 
wonder  if  it  is  all  worth  while.  We  wonder  if  it  would 
not  be  wiser  to  ignore  her  offense — irritating  though  it 
be — and  to  allow  her  and  others  of  like  temperament, 


Platforms  and  Parties. 

Mr.  Elihu  Root,  a  Republican,  and  Vice-President 
Marshall,  a  Democrat,  have  each  given  to  the  country 
suggestions  for  the  party  platforms  in  the  coming  na- 
tional campaign.  Their  pronouncements  are  singularly 
similar — at  points  practically  identical.  Yet  everybody 
knows  that  the  two  parties  stand  for  principles  and  poli- 
cies radically  if  not  diametrically  opposed  the  one  to  the 
other.  In  running  over  these  two  pronouncements  we 
are  led  to  reflect  afresh  upon  the  practical  meaningless- 
ness  of  formal  party  declarations. 

If  party  platforms,  as  has  often  been  said,  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  species  of  treacle  spread 
to  catch  votes,  it  may  further  be  said  that  there 
are  other  and  better  means  of  determining  the  atti- 
tude and  tendencies  of  parties.  This  may  be  found 
more  definitely  and  assuredly  in  party  history  and 
in  appraisement  of  party  leaders  than  in  formal 
statements  of  principles.  In  the  many  years  in  which 
the  Republican  party  and  the  Democratic  party  have 
stood  opposed  to  each  other  appealing  for  popular 
support  each  has  made  a  record  which  pretty  clearly 
determines  its  character  and  stands  as  a  pledge  for  its 
future  conduct.  The  men  who  control  the  parties  are 
in  clear  view — in  view  so  clear  that  they  may  be  ap- 
praised in  their  just  character  and  in  their  probable 
actions.  And  all  this  being  so,  the  discreet  voter  is  safe 
in  giving  less  attention  to  platforms  than  to  historical 
facts  which  lie  within  the  knowledge  of  all  persons  of 
intelligence  and  observation. 

How  little  platforms  mean  is  illustrated  in  events  of 
very  recent  occurrence.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
its  platform  of  1908  the  Republican  party  declared  for 
revision  of  the  tariff,  implying  revision  downward. 
When  it  came  to  action  the  tariff  was  revised  upward. 
President  Wilson  was  elected  upon  a  platform  which 
among  other  things  declared  for  a  single  presidential 
term,  against  "profligate  waste  of  money,  wrung  from 
the  people  by  oppressive  taxation,  through  lavish  appro- 
priations" and  for  "rule  of  the  people."  In  what  meas- 
ure these  and  other  pledges  have  been  kept,  the  public 
well  knows. 

Political  parties,  like  men,  are  to  be  judged,  not  by 
what  they  say  of  themselves,  still  less  by  their  promises, 
but  by  their  histories  and  their  character.  Parties,  like 
men,  have  their  temperaments,  their  predispositions, 
their  relationships  to  continuing  forces.  No  man  intel- 
ligent enough  to  cast  a  vote  can  fail  to  know  that  the 
Republican  party  stands  for  one  idea  and  purpose  and 
the  Democratic  party  for  another  idea  and  purpose. 
Similarly  no  man  intelligent  enough  to  cast  a  vote  can 
fail  to  appraise  at  something  near  the  truth  the  quality 
and  tendencies  of  the  men  whose  influence  is  decisive 
in  the  formulation  and  prosecution  of  party  policies. 
Here — in  these  open  facts — is  the  basis  for  the  exer- 
cise of  political  judgment. 


Washington  Notes. 

There  are  many  indications  that  life  is  easier  at  the 
White  House.  Washington  papers  of  February  24th  re- 
port that  the  previous  evening  Mrs.  Wilson  occupied  the 
presidential  box  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  this  being  her 
first  appearance  for  more  than  half  a  year.  It  is  not 
known  even  at  Washington  how  much  or  how  little  of 
the  popular  wrathy  reaction  in  the  matter  of  Lansing 
has  been  brought  to  the  President's  attention.    Common 


opinion  at  Washington  is  that  he  has  not  been  advised 
of  the  universal  resentment  aroused  by  his  anger  and 
peevishness.  

In  many  ways  Congress  is  exhibiting  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence that  has  been  in  abeyance  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  European  war.  The  recent  record 
with  respect  to  the  peace  treaty  is  only  one  of  manv 
indications  that  Congress  is  determined  to  exercise  its 
own  mind  in  matters  of  large  and  small  concern.  The 
votes  in  Senate  and  House  on  the  railroad  bill  show 
that  the  hold  of  Mr.  Gompers  has  been  broken.  Even 
the  most  subservient  of  the  Wilson  followers  are  grow- 
ing restive,  while  a  considerable  number  have  frankly 
cut  loose  from  White  House  orders.  A  notable  instance 
is  the  unwillingness  of  several  Democratic  senators  to 
accept  and  act  upon  private  "intimations"  from  the 
President.  Within  the  week  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  in- 
formed that  whatever  he  wants  he  must  ask  for  openly, 
and  that  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  treaty  reserva- 
tions he  must  not  seek  to  evade  direct  personal  responsi- 
bility.   

On  the  other  hand  there  are  signs  of  willingness  to 
accept  a  new  dictatorship.  Obviously  for  campaign 
purposes  Congress  is  getting  ready  to  vote  extravagant 
and  unnecessary  bonuses  to  veterans  of  the  war,  actual 
and  constructive.  The  saner  leaders  in  the  American 
Legion  have  been  combatting  the  movement  for  such 
bonuses  within  the  organization,  but  they  are  being  out- 
voted. A  formidable  body  of  former  service  men  are 
clamoring  for  "pap"  and  Congress  will  probably  let  the 
4,000,000  have  it.  Where  the  money  for  these  gigantic 
gratuities  is  to  come  from  nobody  knows.  One  thing 
is  certain,  namely,  it  will  mean  added  taxes  or  a  new 
bond  issue  or  both.  The  scheme  is  indefensible  and 
vicious,  and  instead  of  preventing  future  pension  raids, 
it  will  tend  to  inspire  them.  But  the  politicians  figure 
that  it  will  get  the  soldier  vote,  and  that  is  what  they 
want.  

Mr.  Gompers  has  a  hard  fight  on  his  hands  to  hold 
his  place.  He  is  beset  from  the  outside,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  at  war  with  interior  forces  in  his  own  organiza- 
tion. The  movement  for  an  independent  labor  party  is 
powerfully  supported,  partly  because  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  organized  labor  may  secure  advan- 
tages by  it,  mainly  because  it  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
certain  ambitious  leaders  to  throw  out  Gompers  from 
the  authority  he  has  so  long  held.  The  old  man  realizes 
that  he  is  in  a  dangerous  position  and  is  striving  with 
his  customary  energy  and  cunning,  but  against  tre- 
mendous odds.  He  stands  firm  in  opposition  to  the 
project  for  a  labor  party  and  is  bringing  to  bear  power- 
ful arguments  in  support  of  his  theory  that  more  is  to 
be  gained  for  labor  by  diplomatic  dealing  with  the  old 
parties  than  through  independent  organization.  His- 
tory is  on  his  side.  Labor  parties  have  frequently  re- 
curred in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  all  of  them 
have  been  more  or  less  tinctured  with  the  socialistic 
idea.  

A  politico-labor  movement  began  as  early  as  1830,  a 
convention  of  a  "Workingman's  Party"  being  held  that 
year  in  New  York  largely  under  the  influence  of  Robert 
Owen,  the  father  of  early  American  socialism.  It  de- 
manded equal  rights  for  women,  abolition  of  "chattel 
slavery"  and  "wage  slavery,"  with  the  abolition  of  all 
"special  privileges."  Its  platform  denounced  "infringe- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  the  people,"  condemned  lot- 
teries, demanded  free  schools,  and  complained  that 
workingmen  were  without  representation  and  that  the 
masses  were  suffering  from  imposition  at  the  hands  of 
the  rich  and  powerful.  The  movement  died  a-bornin'. 
Then  slavery  and  the  war  absorbed  the  energies  ot 
political  reformers  for  a  generation.  Labor  congre  = 
held  in  1866  and  1867  recommended  that  a  n:i 
labor  party  be  formed.  In  1872  the  National  La! 
form  Party  held  a  convention  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  «. 
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teen  states  being  represented.  Among  others,  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Judge  David  Davis  of  Illinois,  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  participated  in  the  movement,  the 


lav. -s :  proposes  a  national  budget:  declares  for  the  prin-    be   paroled.     It   was  an  improper,  a  weak,   a   sillv,  a 
ciple   of   the   protective   tariff;    condemns   government   maudlin-sentimental    exercise    of    authoritv    of    which 


ownership  of  railroads;  declares  for  government  aid  in 


latter  for  a  time  considering  seriously  acceptance  of  its '  maintaining  the  American  flag  on  the  seas ;  urges  meas- 


nomination  for  the  presidency  in  the  hope  of  uniting 
liberal  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Labor  Party  meD 
in  opposition  to  General  Grant.  Charles  O'Connor  of 
Xew  York  finally  accepted  its  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency. Socialist  labor  parties  operated  locally  in  several 
labor  centres  from  1S75  to  1S88,  the  Dennis  Kearney 
agitation  in  San  Francisco  being  affiliated  with  the 
movement.  Following  1SS0  other  labor  parties  partici 
pated  in  local  politics  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
In  1S78  the  Greenback  Party,  which  later  took  the  name 
of  the  Greenback  Labor  Party  and  still  later  the  United 
Labor  Party,  undertook  national  organization.  Henrj 
George,  representing  this  party,  polled  68,000  votes  fot 
the  mayoralty  of  Xew  York.  In  1888  two  political 
parties — the  Union  Labor  Party  and  the  United  Labor 
Party — entered  the  field,  the  former  polling  146,935 
votes  for  its  presidential  candidate.  These  various 
parties  were  later  merged  into  the  Populist  and  Socialist 
movements.  All  in  brief  time  went  to  the  wall.  The 
record  makes  it  clear  that  American  workingmen  do  not 
readily  cut  loose  in  large  numbers  from  old  party  ties 


The  New  York  Platform. 
The  platform  put  forth  by  the  Republicans  of  Xew 
York  last  week  may  be  taken  as  suggestive  of  the 
position  to  be  assumed  by  the  Republican  party  nation- 
ally in  this  presidential  year.  True,  there  is  nothing 
authoritative  in  the  attitude  of  any  one  state,  but  Xew 
York  is  largest  of  the  states  at  the  point  of  population, 
it  is  foremost  as  a  contributor  through  taxation  in 
support  of  the  Federal  government,  its  party  conven- 
tions are  participated  in  by  many  men  of  national  repute  I  national  concern 


ures  in  promotion  of  public  health,  of  housing  and  of 
education ;  favors  a  small  army  of  professional  soldiers, 
with  a  trained  citizen  reserve;  demands  reform  of  our 
immigration  laws  to  the  end  that  obvious  abuses  of  our 
national  hospitality  be  nullified. 

The  New  York  Republicans  with  especial  emphasis 
condemn  the  personal  and  partisan  attitude  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  the  conduct  of  the  government,  and 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  war.  "He  has,"  savs 
the  platform,  "forced  the  Republican  party  to  take  an 
attitude  of  sharp  opposition  in  order  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendence and  to  promote  the  highest  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States."' 

In  conclusion  the  Xew  York  Republicans  says :  "We 
shall  appeal  to  the  people  to  support  a  policy  of  liberal 
and  constructive  progress  both  at  home  and  abroad,  one 
which  will  secure  international  cooperation  for  the  pre- 
vention of  war  and  the  reduction  of  armaments  without 
sacrificing  love  of  country  and  American  ideals  to  a 
false  and  harmful  form  of  internationalism." 


Governor  Stephens  should  have  been  incapable  and  for 
which  he  should  be  ashamed.  If  speeding,  with  its  fre- 
quent tragic  consequences,  is  ever  to  be  stopped,  the  law 
which  forbids  it  must  be  enforced  impartially  in  the 
case  of  women  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  men.  We  have 
seen  far  too  much  in  recent  months  of  the  cheap  "gal- 
lantry" which  yields  to  women  license  to  do  anything 
they  please,  from  speeding  to  deliberate  murder. 


and  of  high  party  credit ;  and  these  facts  give  to  the 
views  and  determinations  of  a  Xew  York  convention  a 
very  real  significance.  It  is  worth  while  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  principles  and  policies  as  defined  by  the 
Republicans  of  Xew  York. 

Xew  York  Republicans  favor  ratification  of  the  peace 
treaty  with  reservations  and  declarations  making  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  retains  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  league  of  nations  at  its  pleasure  and 
upon  due  notice.  They  would  have  the  United  States 
assume  no  obligation  to  send  American  soldiers  or 
sailors  for  service  in  other  countries  excepting  by  direct 
mandate  of  Congress ;  they  insist  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine shall  be  fully  protected :  that  no  foreign  authority 
shall  have  any  control  over  our  domestic  policies,  and 
that  the  United  States  shall  not  be  drawn  into  the  net 
of  international  socialism.  Specifically  they  insist  that 
Article  X  of  the  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations  must 
not  be  ratified  by  the  United  States  in  its  original  form, 
since  to  do  so  would  contract  away  control  by  the 
American  people  of  their  own  policies  and  acts  and 
would  "certainly  embroil  the  country  in  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  wars  great  and  small."  Believing  the  pro- 
posed covenant  to  be  defective  in  that  it  attempts  to 
substitute  discussion  for  law.  it  is  proposed  that  upon 
ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  measures  be  taken  for 
the  institution  of  an  international  court  to  hear  and 
decide  disputes  between  nations. 

The  Republicans  of  Xew  York  believe  the  chief 
enemy  of  democracy  to  be  the  determination  of  a  class 
to  dominate  the  political  life  of  the  countrv — in  other 
words  the  chief  enemy  of  democracy  is  Bolshevism. 
They  urge  vigorous  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  in 
this  countrv-  of  the  doctrines  of  this  "dangerous  and  un- 
democratic movement."  Proceeding,  the  platform  urges 
upon  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  such  action 
as  will  enable  the  women  of  the  country  to  participate 
in  the  coming  Xovember  election.  It  declares  for  rea- 
sonable hours  and  reasonable  wages  and  insists  that  the 
laborer  shall  have  a  share  in  determining  the  circum- 
stances under  which  his  cooperation  shall  be  given. 
Condemning  the  strike  as  a  weapon  of  industrial  war. 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  on  industrial  rela- 
tions is  recommended,  such  commission  having  power 
to  deal  with  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  industrv. 
With  respect  to  the  high  cost  of  living  it  is  urged  that 
reli.  f  may  come  through  so  revising  the  taxing  svstem 
as  to  fairly  distribute  the  burdens  of  government. 
T3  cation  "should  aim  to  promote  enterprise  and  pro- 
di  ction":  it  should  "not  seek  to  punish  or  penalize  am- 
p  or  sectio-  Es]    mage  over  private  industry 

the  country's  business  to  be  abolished.' 

The   platform   urges   repeal   of  the   war   emergencv 


Concerning  Pledged  Delegations. 
Two  gentlemen  who  are  being  widely  urged  for  the 
presidency,  one  a  Republican  (Xicholas  Murray  But- 
ler), the  other  a  Democrat  (William  G.  McAdoo).  have 
declared  themselves  publicly  and  emphatically  as  op- 
posed to  the  system  of  "pledging"  delegates  in  advance 
of  national  conventions.  The  point  is  well  taken.  The 
system  is  primarily  wrong  in  that  practice  under  it  is 
founded  in  personal  and  local  considerations  as  against 
the  broader  views  which  ought  to  control  in  matters  of 
It  is  further  a  mistaken   policy  in 


that  a  pledged  delegation  automatically  loses  much"  oi 
its  importance  and  authority  in  the  conferences  which 
always  precede  formal  sessions  of  conventions.  Again, 
representative  men  of  strong  character,  who  would 
willingly  participate  in  conventions  if  they  could  be  free 
to  exercise  an  independent  and  timely  judgment,  will  not 
accept  party  service  under  conditions  which  tie  their 
hands  and  degrade  delegateship  to  the  cheap  function  o) 
casting  a  prescribed  ballot.  Further,  the  system  of 
pledging  delegations  plays  directly  into  the  hands  of 
professional  managers  of  politics  in  the  several  states 
It  gives  to  adroit  politicians  an  authority  which  would 
much  better  be  reposed  in  men  selected  from  the  body 
of  the  part}-  and  left  free  to  meet  situations  as  they 
arise.  All  this,  obviously,  is  in  the  minds  of  Messrs. 
Butler  and  McAdoo.  Both  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
outspoken  support  of  a  sound  principle  as  against  a 
false  and  mischievous  one.  Their  pronouncements 
come  with  especial  emphasis  as  from  men  who  decline 
to  be  beneficiaries  of  a  system  whose  general  accept- 
ance would  tend  inevitably  to  the  cheapening  of  repre- 
sentative dignity  and  to  ultimate  demoralization  of  con- 
vention practice. 

Editorial  Notes. 
There  is  no  need  to  multiply  phrases  about  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge  Colby,  the  new  Secretary  of  State  in  succession 
to  Mr.  Lansing.  His  record  in  and  out  of  politics,  his 
party  or  factional  affiliations — these  things  matter  just 
nothing  at  all,  since  demonstration  of  his  unfitness  for 
the  Secretaryship  of  State  lies  in  the  fact  that  undei 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  he  has  accepted  the 
appointment.  

In  the  proposal  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  municipal 
revenues  of  San  Francisco  by  doubling  all  license  rates 
we  have  a  suggestion  of  the  "economies  in  government" 
which  were  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  prohibition.  Then, 
too,  be  it  remembered  there  was  to  be  a  wholesale  reduc- 
tion in  the  expense  of  police  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  prisons  and  asylums.  Crime,  if  not  actually  to  be 
abolished,  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  mil- 
lennium is  no  doubt  on  the  way,  but  it  is  slow  a-coming 


The  newest  project  looking  to  settlement  of  the  ever- 
lasting Irish  problem  is  that  of  separating  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  districts  into  separate  parliamentary 
jurisdictions.  This  plan  has  been  many  times  suggested, 
but  until  now  it  has  been  peremptorily  rejected  by  Brit- 
ish statesmen  and  publicists  with  a  positive  but  not  con- 
vincing declaration  of  its  impossibility.  Why  impos- 
sible? Xobody  has  ever  been  able  to  explain  satisfac- 
torily. From  the  American  point  of  view  it  has  long 
seemed  the  only  practicable  solution.  Of  course  it  won't 
please  Catholic  Ireland,  which  with  its  preponderant 
population  would  like  to  control — and  tax — the  richer 
Protestant  counties.  But  long  ago  the  impossibility  of 
satisfying  Catholic  Ireland  without  abandoning  Protes- 
tant Ireland  to  its  tender  mercies  was  made  clear.  This 
of  course  can  not  be  done  in  equity.  Division  into  ter- 
ritorial jurisdictions  would  seem  the  only  way  out;  and 
in  the  end  it  ought  to  be  workable  all  around.  Of 
course  there  are  Protestants  in  south  Ireland  and  Catho- 
lics in  north  Ireland  who  would  not  be  pleased.  As 
minority  groups  they  will  not  be  happy  under  the  pro- 
posed adjustment,  but  ways  and  means  of  making  all 
Ireland  happy  never  have  been  and  probably  never 
will  be  found.  

The  reason  Mr.  Wilson  is  able  unrebuked  to  mix 
offensively  to  the  countries  of  Europe  in  matters  oi 
purely  European  concern  is  that  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope are  practically  "broke,"  or  at  least  in  immediate 
financial  distress,  and  that  they  must  in  one  form  or 
another  have  the  aid  which  our  wealth  can  give  them. 
There  is  a  Scripture  which  declares  in  effect  that  the 
borrower  ever  yields  to  the  lender — and  there  is  where 
our  strength  comes  in.  Ail  of  which  reminds  us  that 
while  it  is  well  to  have  the  strength  of  a  giant  it  is  not 
worthv  to  use  it  as  a  giant. 


Miss  Lucille  Krause,  a  student  at  Berkeley,  a  few 
days  ago  ran  her  machine  at  the  prohibited  speed  of 
thirty-eight  miles  per  hour  through  a  crowded  thorough- 
fare in  Oakland.  By  this  gay  prank  the  lives  of  manv 
scores  of  persons  were  put  in  hazard.  She  was  arrested 
and  brought  before  a  just  and  courageous  judge  who. 
despite  the  fact  that  she  is  a  woman,  properly  sentenced 
her  to  three  days  in  jail.  Then  Governor  Stephens, 
who  too  often  allows  emotion  to  overwhelm  his  judg 


All  the  arguments  favor  universal  military  training. 
It  would  give  us  for  emergencies  a  large  body  of  prac- 
tically ready-made  soldiers.  It  would  be  a  fine  dis- 
cipline in  the  things  which  go  to  develop  manly  hardi- 
hood. It  would  tend  immensely  to  straighten  the  spines 
and  clarify  the  blood  of  our  youth.  But  popular  senti- 
ment, or  we  had  better  say  popular  sentimentality,  op- 
poses it.  There  are  too  many  mothers  who  "didn't  raise 
their  boys  to  be  soldiers";  and  who,  rather  than  have 
their  sons  brought  up  man  fashion,  would  prefer  them 
to  be  mollycoddles.  Every  rational  consideration  is  for 
universal  training,  but  practically,  we  sadly  fear,  it  can't 
be  done.  . 

General  March,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  army,  asks  for 
abolishment  of  the  system  of  promotion  by  seniority, 
which  he  remarks  "usually  places  inefficient  officers  in 
high  position."  There  is  a  world  of  truth — even  of 
painful  truth — in  this  charge.  Xone  the  less  the  alterna- 
tive of  promotion  by  seniority  is  promotion  by  special 
favor,  a  method  which  opens  the  way  to  a  hundred 
forms  of  injustice  and  scandal.  Under  the  system  of 
promotion  by  favor  the  delectable  Josephus  would  • 
have  been  able  these  seven  years  past  to  work  his  will 
in  the  navy,  and  we  may  guess  what  the  result  would 
have  been  by  reference  to  the  record  of  his  recom- 
mendations for  war  sen-ice  awards. 


There  is  obvious  effort  to  t>estow  a  coat  of  moral 
whitewash  upon  soviet  rule  in  Russia.  The  reported 
murderings,  maimings.  burnings,  rapings,  and  confisca- 
tions are  now  declared  by  a  concert  of  correspondents 
— British.  French,  German,  American — to  be  "exag- 
gerations." The  soviet  movement  is  pronounced  one  of 
"high  moral  inspiration."  Lenin,  Trotzky,  and  their 
associates  are  relabeled  "reformers."  The  significance 
of  all  this  is  to  be  discovered  only  a  little  beneath  the 
surface.  There  is  fear  that  the  "red"  movement,  if 
outlawed  and  contended  with,  will  gain  strength  in  the 
struggle  and  extend  itself  to  Germany  and  possibly  fur- 
ther west.     Bv  way  of  drawing  its  teeth  and  checking 


raent  and  sense  of  justice,  directed  that  Miss  Krause   its  spread  it  is  to  be  wooed  and  so  led  to  modify  its 
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character.  The  idea  is  similar  to  that  of  the  diplomatic 
maiden  who  married  a  man  to  "get  shut"  of  him. 
Lenin  and  Trotzky  and  their  ilk  have  thriven  in  the 
face  of  opposition.  Now  it  is  to  be  seen  if  they  shall  be 
able  to  hold  that  which  has  been  gained  by  violence 
when  the  necessity  for  violence  is  no  longer  upon  them. 
Probably  not.  They  are  temperamentally  "fighters," 
and  when  there  is  nothing  to  fight  they  will  quickly  lose 

their  grip  and  fall  out  of  sight. 

■■■  

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


• . 

Hoover  and  the  Presidency. 
Some  Pointed  Reflections  on  the  Man  and  the  Office. 

Fresno,  March  1,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  Herbert  Hoover  we  have  a  man 
of  elevated  character,  of  clear,  definite,  and  sound  mental 
processes  with  respect  to  many  things,  more  particularly  with 
respect  to  matters  of  economical  association.  We  have, 
too,  in  Mr.  Hoover  a  man  of  extraordinary  prestige.  When 
he  speaks  the  country  listens;  and  when  he  declares  himself 
upon  any  issue  within  the  range  of  his  presumptive  knowledge 
he  is  heard  with  a  consideration  unparalleled  in  recent  time. 
To  illustrate:  There  came  to  this  country  a  few  weeks  back  an 
English  financier  of  repute  proposing  that  the  United  States 
should  practically  underwrite  the  financial  integrity  of  Europe 
and  thus  "save  the  world  from  impending  calamity."  The 
suggestion  was  not  one  calculated  to  edify  our  people,  but  for 
the  moment  there  was  nobody  capable  of  giving  an  authorita- 
tive declaration  of  American  judgment.  Then  Mr.  Hoover 
spoke  up.  He  put  upon  the  project  a  definite  veto  in  the 
statement  that  the  proposal  should  not  be  considered  seriously, 
since  the  machinery  of  exchange  under  private  arrangements 
is  quite  sufficient  to  meet  and  solve  the  problems  of  the  time. 
In  this  as  in  other  matters  Mr.  Hoover  has  done  much  to 
clarify  the  public  mind  and  to  consolidate  and  give  force 
to  public  opinion. 

Now,  without  in  any  way  seeking  to  prejudice  the  pre- 
sumptive or  possible  candidacy  of  Mr.  Hoover  for  the  presi- 
dential office,  let  us  consider  what  we  should  lose  in  trans- 
ferring from  private  to  public  station  this  man  so  highly  en- 
dowed, so  singularly  capable  of  judicial  judgment,  so  uni- 
versally esteemed.  As  a  private  citizen  Mr.  Hoover  is  a 
highly  potential  figure.  Regarded  in  the  character  of  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend — as  a  man  of  sound  mind  and  of 
sound  conscience — he  stands  preeminent  in  the  public  appre- 
ciation. He  represents  one  of  our  greatest  national  needs, 
namely,  the  need  for  counsel  in  public  affairs  based  on  knowl- 
edge, character,  and  presumptive  freedom  from  bias.  Would 
not  Mr.  Hoover,  in  the  presidency,  lose  this  high  character? 
Would  not  the  country  thereby  suffer  incalculable  loss? 

A  private  citizen  may  think  scientifically  and  speak  and  act 
independently.  An  executive,  more  particularly  an  executive 
representative  of  a  composite  part;"  judgment,  lies  under  the  rule 
of  expediencies.  If  there  be  those  to  say  that  there  is  needed 
in  the  presidency  a  man  who  will  think,  act,  and  speak  inde- 
pendently— who  will  disregard  party  authority  or  any  other 
guidance  than  his  own  judgment — the  answer  to  those  holding 
this  view  is  that  their  demand  is  not  for  a  representative 
President,  but  for  an  autocratic  ruler.  Inevitably  the  de- 
tached and  abstract  thinker,  capable  of  directing  public 
opinion,  is  lost  in  the  official  administrator.  And  may  it  not 
be  reflected  wisely  that  a  man  who  may  think  for  the  state, 
and  t'.ius  serve  as  an  effective  guide  in  its  affairs,  is  a  more 
valuable,  as  assuredly  he  is  a  rarer  asset,  than  a  mere  execu- 
tive whose  conduct  must  largely  be  controlled  by  conditions 
and  events — in  brief  by  expediencies? 

Nothing  is  so  wholesome  for  a  country  organized  in  its 
political  life  like  our  own  as  independent  and  wise  counsel; 
but  it  may  be  well  to  have  a  care  in  endowing  the  counselor 
with  powers  of  independent  action.  The  public  judgment 
needs  such  aids  as  may  be  given  to  it  by  the  detached  and 
unbiased  thinker,  but  in  endowing  the  thinker  with  executive 
authority  there  is  danger  of  automatic  sacrifice  of  the  vital 
principle  in  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people.  Let  mc 
add  frankly  that  in  my  judgment  our  system  is  safer  in  the 
hands  of  a  President  representative  of  the  composite  mind  of 
the  country  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  high  indi- 
viduality and  schooled  in  independent  practice.  The  Wilson 
administration  illustrates  the  principle. 

As  for  Mr.  Hoover  personally,  he  has  nothing  to  gain  in 
any  office,  not  even  the  presidency.  He  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  universal  fame.  In  any  classification,  however 
limited,  he  is  among  the  leading  figures  of  the  world.  Office 
would  add  nothing  to  his  prestige;  in  truth  it  would  detract 
from  it.  For  in  office  a  man  becomes  responsible  for  determi- 
nations and  courses  concerning  which  there  are  always  differ- 
ences in  the  public  mind.  Xo  man  may  take  office  in  this 
country  without  assuming  obligations  of  a  positive  kind — obli- 
gations, if  I  may  repeat,  reflecting  the  composite  as  distinct 
from  the  individual  mind.  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  presidency 
would  become  involved  in  the  controversies  which  in  our  own 
and  in  all  countries  centre  around  executive  authority. 
He  could  not  satisfy  everybody.  With  equal  assurance  it 
may  be  assumed  that  he  could  not  always  satisfy  himself. 
Inevitably  there  would  be  lost  to  the  man  much  of  that  which 
now  supports  his  unique  position  and  which  gives  to  his 
judgments  an  all  but  unexampled — certainly  unexampled  in 
recent  times — measure   of  moral   authority. 

The  career  of  the  movement  which  looks  to  the  placing  of 
Mr.  Hoover  in  the  presidency  illustrates  the  practical  weak- 
ness of  political  aims  unsupported  by  practical  organization. 
Hoover  sentiment  plainly  pervades  the  country'-  Multitudes  in 
both  parties  are  earnestly  and  noisily  "for  Hoover."  Yet  no 
real  progress  has  been  made  towards  bringing  about  his  nomi- 
nation. Popular  favor  for  Hoover  or  for  any  other  man 
comes  to  nothing  without  the  support  of  organization.  Popular 
conferences,  resolutions  of  approval,  emotional  enthusiasm — 
these  butter  no  parsnips  unless  they  be  transmuted  into  prac- 
tical political  force.  Here  in  California  sentiment  for  Hoover 
is  general.  Under  skillful  practice  in  the  primary  campaign 
Hoover  could  carry  the  state  as  against  Senator  Johnson  or 
anybody  else.  But  if  California  is  to  send  Hoover  delegates 
to  the  Chicago  convention,  the  promoters  of  the  movement 
must  do  something  besides  hold  conferences  and  adopt  resolu- 
tions. Politics  is  a  very  practical  business  In  truth  it  may 
be  likened  unto  war,  in  which  raw  militia  always  goes  down 
to  defeat  when  it  meets  even  inferior  numbers  of  trained 
regulars.  William    H.  Anderson. 


— requesting  the  trial  judge  to  take  the  view  of  the  Whitney 
case  that  the  signers  take,  and  do,  therein,  as  the  signers  re- 
quest him  to  do,  because  they  "believe  her  innocent."  A  care- 
fully impaneled,  unbiased  jury,  after  hearing  all  the  evidence, 
pronounced  her  guilty;  a  higgle-pigglety  lot  of  petitioners, 
who  did  not  hear  the  evidence,  pronounce  her  innocent. 
Rather  an  embarrassing  situation  for  the  trial  judge,  isn't  it? 
When  he  took  office  he  took  this  oath  :  "/  do  solemnly  swear 
that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California,  and  that  I  will 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

Including  others,  the  signers  of  that  petition  are  an  arch- 
bishop, a  bishop,  and  a  lawyer.  The  first  two — as,  supposedly, 
representing  powers  Celestial — may  be  thought  of  as  shying  a 
little  from  nervousness  when  requested  to  join  in  a  petition  for 
the  enlargement  of  a  proved  criminal,  but  the  lawyer,  as  main- 
taining his  sang  froid — as  ever  willing  to  accept  a  retainer  in 
behalf  of  the  devil. 

What  do  the  petitioners  expect  to  accomplish?  Do  they 
think  that  by  their  clamor  they  will  frighten  or  overawe  the 
judge,  or  in  some  manner  procure  him  thereby  to  override  his 
judgment  in  the  case?  If  they  do  so  think,  and  can  succeed 
in  their  attempt,  why  have  laws?  In  such  case  if  A,  who 
loves  his  country  and  its  institutions,  who  had  learned  through 
instances  of  judgments  perverted,  of  criminals  turned  loose, 
that  the  courts  will  heed  the  hysteria  of  the  press  and  of  the 
uninformed  public,  that  they  will  not  or  can  not  protect  the 
institutions  of  his  country  from  the  enemies  in  its  midst  who 
seek  to  overthrow  them — who,  in  such  case,  I  say,  takes  the 
execution  of  just  judgment  into  his  own  hands  and  shoots 
and  kills  the  criminal  syndicalist,  where  is  the  blame  to  be 
placed  for  his  act  ?  And  who,  in  such  case,  shall  condemn  it  ? 
If  the  laws  are  not  to  be  maintained,  why  have  a  social  sys- 
tem? 

In  the  name  of  Reason,  why  should  these  flabby-minded  ones 
appeal  to  the  trial  judge  at  all?  Why  do  him  the  open  dis- 
courtesy— nay.  impertinence — of  supposing  that  upon  their 
outcry — the  outcry  of  the  hysterical  press  and  uninformed 
public — he  will  violate  his  oath  of  office  ?  Is  "criminal  syndi- 
calism" any  the  less  "criminal  syndicalism"  because  the  vender 
of  the  forbidden  article  is  a  woman?  I  wonder  (I  don't  know) 
whether  the  poison  from  a  female  rattlesnake  is  any  less 
deadly  than  that  of  the  male  ! 

In  the  name  of  Reason  again,  why  should  a  sex  distinction 
be  made  when  crime  has  been  committed?  Lucrezia  Borgia 
was  a  woman,  Marie  de  Medici  was  a  woman ;  were  their 
wicked  acts  any  the  less  wicked  because  they  were  women  ? 

God  always  punishes  sin  ;  and  always  will  punish  it  until 
it  is  utterly  forsaken.  "Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than 
God?" 

So  with  the  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  this  land,  without  regard  to  sex  those  who  seek 
to  overthrow  them  will  be  punished. 

From  of  old,  obedience  to  law  is  obedience  to  God. 

Edward  A.  Belcher. 


Throughout  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  there  is 
hardly  a  family  that  is  not  in  mourning  for  some  one, 
hardly  a  table  without  its  vacant  chair.  Forty  years 
ago  the  bereaved  ones  would  have  sought  their  solace 
in  religion.  But  not  today.  Not,  at  least,  in  what  was 
known  as  religion  forty  years  ago.  Today  they  go  to 
the  psychic  researcher,  to  the  medium,  to  the  clair- 
voyant. They  yearn  for  "communications."  They 
want  "'evidences  of  survival,"  and  perhaps  they  are  not 
very  exacting  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidences.  The 
day  of  "simple  faith"  has  passed  away.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  great  unvoiced  resentment  against  organized 
religion,  which  has  had  a  fair  field,  indeed  something 
very  much  more  than  a  fair  field,  for  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  and  yet  was  unable  to  wean  civilization  from 
savagery.  It  may  be  that  such  a  judgment  is  unjust. 
But  that  is  not  the  question.  The  judgment  has  been 
passed,  and  so  it  happens  that  Sludge  the  Medium  is 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  and  thousands 
of  bereaved  hearts  find  inexplicable  consolation  in  the 
maunderings  of  the  ouija  board,  and  in  the  incongruous 
tambourine — one  wonders  why  spirits  so  favor  the  tam- 
bourine— that  floats  so  mysteriously  overhead. 


SOME  WAR  NOVELS. 


Some  bookish  or  publishing  person  announced  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  twenty-two  thousand  books  about  the 
war  have  already  been  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  total  number  of  war  books  that  have  been 
written  in  all  languages  must  be  vastly  larger.  We 
know  something  about  the  war  literature  of  France  be- 
cause some  of  the  best  of  it  has  been  translated.  Prac- 
tically nothing  has  come  to  us  from  Italy,  or  Germany, 
or  Austria.  We  could  hardly  expect  to  get  anything 
from  Russia.  The  smaller  countries  will  doubtless  make 
their  contributions  in  due  time  and  when  they  get  their 
breath.  When  we  say  that  we  are  tired  of  war  books 
we  mean  that  we  are  tired  of  books  about  fighting.  We 
are  not  tired  of  books  that  relate  in  some  indirect  way 
to  the  war,  seeing  that  scarcely  any  other  books  are 
being  written  or  can  be  written.  There  is  hardly  a 
human  life  throughout  the  world,  certainly  not  among 
the  white  races,  that  has  not  been  radically  and  funda- 
mentally changed  by  the  war.  A  book  that  did  not  in 
some  way  hinge  upon  the  war  could  hardly  be  considered 
as  related  to  human  beings. 


Now  the  novelists  were  quick  to  sense  this  new  in- 
terest in  the  occult.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that 
they  studied  their  parts  as  a  lawyer  cons  his  brief,  or 
that  they  hastened  to  stock  their  shop  windows  with 
the  wares  that  happened  to  be  in  demand.  Some  of 
them,  and  the  best  of  them,  wrote  as  to  the  manner 
born.  For  example,  there  was  Mr.  Benson,  author  of 
"Dodo."  who  came  quickly  into  the  field  with  "TJp  and 
Down."  It  is  a  story  of  high  mysticism  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  "crammed"  for  the  occasion.  "Up  and 
Down"  was  a  noble  piece  of  fiction,  and  it  is  only  the 
rank  materialist  who  will  call  it  superstitious.  Mr. 
Benson  does  not  quite  believe  in  "spirit  communica- 
tions," but  he  believes  that  something  communicates. 
His  hero  has  "evidences"  much  more  staggering  than 
anything  that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  produced,  but  he  is 
not  convinced.  The  novelist  is  a  little  more  skeptical 
than  the  scientist — such  is  the  whirligig  of  modern 
thought.  

Then  there  is  the  American,  Mary  Johnston,  who 
wrote  "Michael  Forth,"  another  fine  conception  in 
which  the  occult  plays  a  large  part.  And  Robert 
Hichens  wrote  a  novel  of  war  and  spiritism,  a  novel  by 
no  means  up  to  his  usual  mark  and  vastly  inferior  to 
the  stories  of  Benson  and  Man-  Johnston.  There  are 
very  many  others  of  a  like  kind,  so  many  indeed  that 
we  can  not  dismiss  them  as  the  fictional  vagaries  of  a 
moment.  We  may  not  like  them.  We  may  hold  them 
to  be  irreligious  and  unwholesome.  But  we  are  likely 
to  see  a  great  many  of  them.  If  relatively  few  of  these 
authors  are  Americans  it  is  because  America  is  not  so 
bereaved  as  Europe,  because  there  are  not  so  many 
empty  chairs  and  desolated  lives. 


"Obedience  to  Law  Is  Obedience  to  God." 

San  Francisco,  March  1,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  There  was  no  pathos  in  the  convic- 
j  tion  of  Charlotte  Anita  Whitney  for  "criminal  syndicalism," 
save  the  pathos  that  must  ever  move  just  minds  when  laws 
made  for  the  preservation  of  our  country  and  its  institutions 
are  wilfully  violated.  Why,  then,  all  the  bathos,  by  saint  and 
sinner,  anent  that  conviction  ?  A  petition  in  the  Whitney 
woman's  behalf,  directed  to  the  trial  judge,  is  going  about — 
yelped  on  by  the  newspapers,   always  glad  to  air  a   sensation 


The  novel  writers  have  naturally  been  quick  to  seize 
upon  the  vast  store  of  new  material  that  has  been 
offered  to  them.  They  wrote  novels  that  depicted  the 
actual  war  conditions  with  which  the}'  were  surrounded. 
They  did  not  deal  very  much  with  the  real  fighting 
because  they  themselves  were  not  real  fighters.  More- 
over, the  psychology  of  those  who  stayed  at  home,  the 
too  old,  the  too  young,  the  too  feeble,  women,  pacifists, 
and  slackers  was  so  much  more  interesting.  When  you 
have  looked  at  a  few  dozen  representative  soldiers  on 
the  battlefield  you  have  surveyed  the  whole  field  of  war, 
which  was  actually  a  very  monotonous  field,  wherein 
millions  of  men  were  doing  pretty  much  the  same  things 
day  after  day,  thinking  the  same  thoughts  and  animated 
by  the  same  passions.  Dr.  Johnson  objected  to  make 
an  excursion  into  the  country  because,  as  he  said  with 
much  truth,  when  you  have  seen  one  green  field  you 
have  seen  all  green  fields.  He  preferred  to  take  a  walk 
down  Fleet  Street,  where  something  was  always  hap- 
pening that  had  never  before  happened  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  And  so  the  early  war  novelist  found  his 
best  material  in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York.  He 
maintained  his  liaison — one  must  use  military  terms — 
with  the  battlefield,  but  he  established  his  headquarters 
in  his  home  town.  H.  G.  Wells  did  this.  So  did  Arnold 
Bennett  and  a  dozen  others. 


But  the  war  novel  and  the  war  essay  changed  most 
markedly  toward  the  end  of  the  struggle.  There  was 
one  striking  characteristic  that  may  be  derided  by  a 
great  many,  perhaps  even  resented,  but  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken  it  has  come  to  stay.  I  mean  the  invasion 
of  the  novel  by  the  psychic,  the  mystic,  and  the  occult. 
It  was  inevitable  that  it  should  be  so,  at  least  in  Europe. 


There  is  a  still  larger  class  of  novel  and  essay  that 
deals  with  the  psychology  of  war  from  a  much  lighter 
point  of  view,  and  that  finds  its  material  in  the  foibles, 
vanities,  and  weaknesses  that  the  war  has  brought  to 
the  surface.  The  cynical  work  comes  largely  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  adulatory  from  America,  and  it  is  the  war 
activities  of  women  that  hold  the  larger  place.  It  is 
almost  a  paradox,  but  it  is  a  true  paradox,  that  sex 
equality  is  much  more  of  a  reality  in  England  than  it  is 
in  America.  The  English  writer  in  dealing  with  women 
does  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  be  chivalrous  or  to 
"splurge"  or  to  "slop  over."  If  he  is  confronted  with 
the  proposition  that  "the  women  have  been  splendid" 
he  will  give  to  it  a  grudging  assent  and  with  many  ex- 
ceptions. He  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  enthuse  and 
to  effervesce  merely  because  a  woman  is  a  woman.  He 
will  judge  the  question  just  as  he  would  judge  the  part 
played  by  a  regiment  in  a  battle.  He  will  not  rave  with 
ecstasv  at  the  spectacle  of  a  number  of  little  flappers 
in  military  uniforms  who  call  themselves  war  workers. 
He  will  usually  laugh,  even  sneer.  He  is  not  so  much 
burdened  with  the  tradition  that  women  everywhere  and 
always  must  be  assumed  to  have  virtues  that  they  have 
not,  or  to  be  free  from  faults  even  though  those  faults 
jump  to  the  eye.  For  example,  there  is  an  English 
essayist  who  asks  with  bland  assurance  why  women  love 
war.  No  one  thinks  of  protesting  that  women  do  not 
love  war.  No  one  adopts  the  pose  that  would  be  almost 
instantaneous  in  America,  that  women  hate  war  and 
would  end  it  forever  if  only  they  had  the  political  power. 
For  we  all  know  that  women  love  war,  although  we  may 
not  quite  agree  with  the  author  that  women  love  war 
because  they  have  the  power  neither  to  imagine  nor  to 
think,  and  they  hail  any  event  that  will  relegate  thought 
and  imagination  to  the  background  and  bring  only 
action  to  the  front.  The  English  war  novel,  even  of  the 
lighter  kind,  will  rarely  be  found  to  flatter  women. 
Neither  will  it  flatter  men.  It  adopts  no  conventional 
pose  toward  either.  It  is  usually  free  from  sex  con- 
sciousness so  far  as  praise  and  blame  are  concerned. 
In  other  respects,  of  course,  sex  rules  the  roost,  and 
sometimes  unpleasantly:  much  more  so.  much  more 
brutally  than  it  does  here. 


As  an  example  of  the  light  war  novel  as  it  is 
produced  in  America  I  may  cite  the  latest  of  t! 
i  "Happily  Married,"  by  Corra  Harris,  author  of  " 
cuit  Rider's  Wife"  and  ever  so  many  more  capii 
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clever  yarns  that  have  been  published  by  the  George 
H.  Doran  Company.  "Happily  Married"  depicts  a 
Southern  city  under  war  conditions.  There  are  Red 
Cross  activities,  and  Liberty  Loans,  and  hospital  work, 
and  we  live  amid  a  whirl  of  committees  and  drives  and 
crusadings.  But  the  women  have  the  best  of  it  every- 
where. Not  that  they  are  wholly  exempt.  The  author 
shoots  an  arrow  in  their  direction  every  now  and  then, 
and  it  never  misses  the  mark.  For  example,  she  asks 
why  it  is  that  a  woman  can  never  engage  with  other 
women  in  any  public  work  without  bringing  her  family 
with  her.  She  arrives  in  the  committee  room,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  invisibly,  impalpably  surrounded  with  her 
husband  and  children,  and  she  finds  that  all  the  other 
women  are  similarly  attended,  and  then  of  course  there 
is  trouble.  Everything  that  the  women  do  has  refer- 
ence to  some  man.  If  one  of  the  collectors  is  particu- 
larly successful  and  turns  in  a  larger  amount  than  her 
sisters  it  is  clear  evidence  that  she  is  a  designing  minx, 
and  has  been  undoubtedly  using  her  sex  wiles  upon 
their  husbands.  And  a  woman  is  naturally  annoyed 
when  her  husband  gives  her  a  hundred  dollars  for  a 
war  fund,  and  anonymously  subscribes  a  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  same  fund  on  the  solicitation  of  a  little  red- 
haired  siren  whom  all  the  men  are  suspected  of  adoring. 


wherein    all    human    lives    will   be    different,    and    our 
books  must  reflect  the  new  manner  of  living. 


These  are  great  women  that  Mrs.  Harris  paints  for 
us,  great  in  peace,  great  in  war,  great  in  the  hearts  of 
their  countrymen.  We  lay  down  the  book  and  we  say 
"the  women  are  splendid,"  of  course  w  ith  the  exception 
of  the  aforesaid  red-haired  minx  who  is  deputed  to 
detach  the  men  from  their  money,  and  then  ostracised 
because  she  does  so  with  such  success.  The  hero  of  the 
story  is  Pelham  Madden,  the  local  banker,  and  he  has 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  the  Delilah  with  the  roseate 
locks.  She  has  written  him  a  note  in  which  she  ad- 
dresses him  as  "Pep,"  a  most  undesirable  cognomen  for 
a  respectable  married  man  with  several  children.  Mad- 
den suddenly  discovers  that  he  has  left  the  note  at  home 
in  the  pocket  of  a  lounge  jacket,  and  for  the  moment  he 
is  dismayed.  But  of  course  it  is  all  right.  His  wife 
would  never  touch  his  papers,  still  less  search  his 
pockets.  But  she  will.  She  will  not  exactly  search,  but 
none  the  less  she  will  find.  "So  surely  as  you  bring 
anything  into  that  house,  which  is  sacred  to  her,  she  will 
find  it.  She  can  do  that  without  looking  for  it,  because 
subconsciously  she  is  always  looking  for  something. 
That  Scripture,  'For  Thou  God  seest  me,'  is  nothing  to 
the  eyes  of  a  wife,  especially  a  good  and  faithful  wife. 
And  what  she  does  not  see  she  knows  without  seeing. 
She  only  waits  for  you  to  verify  it,  which  you  usually 
do  by  endeavoring  to  conceal  it.  .  .  .  If  it  is  a  thou- 
sand years  or  a  day  she  can  look  at  you  or  not  look 
at  you  and  still  know  what  you  were  capable  of  doing 
the  night  before  or  the  day  before,  even  if  you  did  not 
do  it.  And  she  judges  you  accordingly,  although  you 
may  be  as  innocent  as  the  angels  in  Heaven,  because 
she  knows  you,  and  she  is  one  with  you,  on  the  side, 
quiet  about  it  but  vigilant,  and  nothing  can  change  her 
omniscience."  Now  what  chance  has  a  man  against 
this  sort  of  thing.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Pelham  Mad- 
den to  excuse  himself  to  himself  on  the  ground  that  the 
note  of  the  red-haired  one  concerned  war  work  and 
only  war  work.  But  he  will  not  say  that  to  Mrs.  Mad- 
den. She  knows.  Moreover,  how  will  he  explain  that 
fatal  nickname,  "Pep"? 


The  men  certainly  get  the  worst  of  it  at  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Harris.  The  sceptre  is  snatched  from  their  hands 
by  their  respective  wives,  who  do  incredible  deeds  in 
the  way  of  organizations,  committees,  and  drives.  All 
that  the  men  do  is  to  pay,  pay,  pay,  and  they  have  to 
be  mighty  careful  how  they  pay  and  to  whom.  They 
are  liable  at  any  time  to  come  home  and  to  find  the 
house  plunged  in  that  bodeful  silence  that  is  the  presage 
of  the  typhoon.  If  the  man  finds  the  house  is  "too  still. 
like  a  mausoleum  from  which  his  wife  has  risen  and 
departed,  although  she  ma)'  still  be  there  in  the  suffer- 
ing flesh,  if  he  finds  the  door  of  her  room  closed  when 
it  is  usually  open  to  receive  him,  there  is  a  storm  centre 
inside.  It  may  be  on  its  knees  engaged  in  prayer,  or  it 
may  be  brushing  its  hair,  but  it  is  a  storm  centre  never- 
theless. And  he  will 'do  well  to  pause  before  he  enters 
long  enough  to  think  up  what  he  will  say,  how  he  will 
defend  himself  in  this  or  that  emergency,  because  he  is 
bound  to  face  it,  or  it  will  come  downstairs  and  face 
him."  

It  is  too  soon  to  discern  any  definite  foreshadowing 
of  the  direction  that  literature,  and  particularly  fictional 
literature,  will  take  in  the  years  that  are  to  come.  But 
there  will  be  no  return  to  the  old  lines,  no  matter  how 
industriously  some  of  our  lesser  writers  may  try  to  pre- 
tend that  the  war  was  only  an  interlude  and  that  the 
watchword  of  "business  as  usual"  will  be  matched  by 
another  watchword  of  "books  as  usual."  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  past  and  future  will  be  drawn 
more  and  not  less  deeply  as  time  goes  on.  The  number 
of  novels  that  studiously  refrain  from  all  references  to 
the  war  will  grow  smaller,  and  not  greater.  That  some 
stch  are  still  appearing  from  the  press  is  no  more  than 
;  e  effort  to  react  from  the  era  of  blood  and  madness 
l  it  engulfed  us.  But  with  the  ending  of  the  hysterias 
— if  indeed  they  have  ended,  which  is  grimly  doubtful — 
there  will  be  a  recognition  that  in  fiction  and  in  litera- 
ture generally  we  have  begun  to  live   in   a  new  age. 


Past  convulsions  in  human  affairs  have  been  followed 
by  a  renaissance  of  literature  and  of  art  and  of  all  the 
things  that  make  life  beautiful.  Long  periods  of  peace 
have  usually  been  accompanied  by  intellectual  and 
spiritual  stagnation,  by  lethargies  and  unwholesome  con- 
tentments. It  is  as  though  nature  troubled  the  waters 
in  order  that  men  might  be  urged  by  suffering  toward 
new  achievements  and  advances,  that  they  might  be 
forced  out  of  the  lotus-eating  lands  into  the  deserts 
where  stern  necessities  demand  new  efforts  and  new  at- 
tainments. Whether  it  will  be  so  in  this  instance  remains 
to  be  seen.  Perhaps  it  is  too  early.  Perhaps  we  are 
still  too  stunned.  But  so  far  there  has  been  no  dis- 
tinctly new  departure  in  literature.  No  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  have  shown  themselves  in  the  sky. 
There  is  no  literary  gospel,  no  literary  evangel.  No 
great  writers  have  come  up  out  of  the  dust.  Indeed 
there  is  a  strange  absence  of  genius  on  the  stage  of  the 
world.  Only  nonentities  are  in  sight  anywhere.  The 
war  has  not  produced  even  a  single  statesman  above  the 
grade  of  mediocrity,  and  only  one  soldier,  Foch — pos- 
sibly we  should  add  Brusiloff — who  will  rank  with  the 
great  captains  of  old.  Perhaps  the  great  men  will  come 
in  a  group.  Usually  they  do.  But  there  is  no  herald 
of  their  approach.  Sidney  Coryn 

San  Francisco,  March  3,  1920. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Intimations  of  Immortality. 
There   was  a  time   when   meadow,   grove,   and   stream. 
The  earth,   and  every  common  sight 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparell'd  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore  : — 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may. 
By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I   have  seen   I   now  can  see  no   more. 

The  rainbow  comes  and  goes, 

And  lovely  is  the  rose ; 

The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare ; 

Waters  on  a  starry  night 

Are  beautiful  and  fair; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth  ; 
But  yet  1  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 

Now.  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song. 
And  while  the  young  lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound. 
To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief: 
A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief, 

And  I  again  am  strong. 
The  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  steep  ; — 
No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wrong: 
I   hear  the   echoes   through   the   mountains    throng, 
The  winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep, 
And  all  the  earth  is  gay ; 
Land  and  sea 
Give  themselves  up  to  jollity, 

And  with  the  heart  of  May 
Doth  every  beast  keep  holiday ; — 
Thou  child  of  joy 
Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shouts,  thou  happy  Shepherd- 
boy! 

Ye  blessed  Creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call 

Ye  to   each   other  make ;    I   see 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee  ; 
My  heart  is  at  your  festival, 
My  head  hath  its  coronal, 
The  fulness  of  your  bliss,   I  feel — I  feel  it  all. 
Oh  evil  day  !  if  I  were  sullen 
While  Earth  herself  is  adorning 

This  sweet  May-morning; 
And  the  children   are  culling 

On  every  side 
In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide. 
Fresh   flowers;   while   the    sun   shines   warm 
And  the  babe  leaps  up  en  his  mother's  arm : — 
I   hear,   I  hear,   with  joy  I  hear! 
— But  there's  a  tree,  of  many,  one, 
A  single  field  which  I  have  look'd  upon. 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone  : 
The  pansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat: 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glorv  and  the  dream  ? 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  ; 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting 

And  cometh  from  afar ; 
Not  in   entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From   God,  who  is  our  home: 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 
Shades  of  the   prison-house  begin  to   close 

Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows. 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy; 
The  Youth,   who   daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest. 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended : 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

— William   Wordsworth. 

Hosiery  manufacturers  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Lei- 
cestershire, England,  are  experiencing  the  most  pros- 
perous period  ever  known  in  that  trade.  Since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  orders  have  been  increasing 
to  such  an  extent  that  most  mills  are  booked  up  until 
June  next,  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  business 
is  being  refused. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


That  the  temperature   of  the   centre  of   the   sun   is 
30,632  degrees  is  the  estimate  of  a  French  scientist. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  employs  only  ex-service  men  as 
servants  in  his  new  bachelor  home  in  London.  All 
these  men  wear  their  war  ribbons. 

Former  Minister  von  Kuhlman  says:  "The  worst  is 
over  in  Germany.  The  fall  in  the  mark  does  not  rep- 
resent fundamental  conditions.  We  are  on  the  up- 
grade. Despite  our  difficulties,  we  are  earnestly  trying 
to  work  our  way  out." 

Director  Lewis,  of  the  Savings  Division,  Treasury 
Department,  at  Washington,  says  that  high  prices  are 
being  maintained  throughout  the  country  because  all 
the  people  are  charged  with  the  idea  of  paying  them. 
The  public  refuses  to  buy  low-priced  articles. 

In  writing  of  the  motion  picture  Leonid  Andreyev, 
the  Russian  novelist,  says :  "Great  cinema !  It  con- 
quers everything,  surmounts  everything,  gives  every- 
thing. Only  one  thing  it  can  not  give — speech.  Here 
is  the  end  of  its  power,  the  boundary  of  its  might.  Poor 
great  Cinema  Shakespeare !  He  is  destined  to  found  a 
new  race  of  Tantalus." 

Vice-President  Sisson,  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  says  that  the  railroads  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  field  of  exploitation  into  that  of  strong 
economics.  The  transportation  systems  represent  a 
business  problem  to  a  business  people,  and  a  solution 
should  be  worked  out  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  banking 
institutions.  He  believes  that  much  of  the  present  high 
cost  of  living  is  due  to  inability  of  railroads  to  furnish 
enough  cars  to  bring  commodities  to  cities. 

It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  new  President  of 
the  French  Republic  should  be  so  closely  related  to  Bel- 
gium. On  a  tablet  recently  set  up  over  No.  176  of  the 
Rue  de  Brabant,  in  Brussels,  is  the  inscription :  "lei 
est  ne  Paul  Deschanel,  President  de  la  Chambre  des 
Deputes  du  beau  pays  de  France."  Belgium  is  proud  of 
the  connection,  and  so  is  Mr.  Deschanel,  whose  mother 
was  a  native  of  Liege.  His  father  was  a  political  exile 
in  Brussels  after  the  2d  of  December,  1851. 

During  the  war  Bruce  Bairnsfather  was  paid  the 
salary  of  a  captain  in  the  British  army.  Had  they  paid 
him  what  he  was  actually  worth  to  the  Allied  cause, 
today  he  would  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  world. 
For  Bairnsfather  did  a  very  remarkable — and  a  singu- 
larly difficult — thing;  when  the  clouds  of  defeat  were 
blackest  and  interminable  casualty  lists  were  taking  the 
place  of  literature  he  took  a  sharp-pointed  pencil  and 
some  sketching  paper  and  he  made  Britain  laugh. 

Captain  Marshall  Field,  grandson  of  the  great  Chi- 
cago merchant  and  without  doubt  America's  richest 
young  man,  after  a  two  months'  apprenticeship  with 
Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  Chicago  brokers,  where  he  had 
embarked  on  a  commercial  career  as  a  bond  salesman, 
has  finally  taken  hold  of  the  vast  holdings  of  the  Field 
estate,  and  is  now  virtually  in  control  of  Chicago's 
largest  property-holdings  owned  by  an  individual  estate. 
It  is  estimated  that  his  fortune,  when  he  comes  into  the 
millions  of  his  grandfather,  will  be  close  to  $1,000,- 
000.000. 

St.  John  G.  Ervine,  at  present  in  this  country,  has 
been  dividing  his  time  between  lecturing,  attending  ban- 
quets in  his  honor,  and  proof-reading.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival,  some  weeks  ago,  he  turned  over  to  his  pub- 
lisher, the  Macmillan  Company,  the  complete  manu- 
script of  his  new  novel,  "The  Foolish  Lovers,"  which 
was  immediately  placed  in  type.  It  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  published  some  time  in  March.  Also  in  March 
there  will  appear  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Ervine's  play, 
"John  Ferguson,"  printed  from  new  plates  and  con- 
taining an  introduction  written  by  the  author. 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson's  appointment  as  ambas- 
sador to  Italy  recalls  the  other  literary  men  who  have 
filled  diplomatic  posts  for  the  United  States.     Among 
them  have  been  the  following:   Washington  Irving  was 
accredited  to  Spain  in  1842;  George  Bancroft  to  Great 
Britain  in  1846  and  to  Germany  in  1867;  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams  to  Great  Britain  in  1861 ;  Motley  to  Great 
Britain  in  1869 ;  George  H.  Boker  to  Turkey  in  1S71 ; 
Lowell  to  Spain  in  1877  and  to  Great  Britain  in  1880;    ! 
Bayard  Taylor  to  Germany  in  1878;  Lew  Wallace  to 
Turkey  in  1882;  Andrew  D.  White  to  Germany  in  1879   j 
and  1897  and  to  Russia  in   1892;  John  Hay  to  Great   | 
Britain  in  1897.     If  journalists  were  included  the  list 
would  be  longer. 

That  conditions  in  Europe  indicate  a  musical  renais- 
sance is  revealed  in  a  communication  to  Leopold  Go- 
dowsky  from  Robert  Lienau,  Viennese  publisher-impre- 
sario, who  states  that  everywhere,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, are  the  people  becoming  occupied  with  comic 
opera,  grand  opera,  and  musical-comedy  manufacture. 
The  sale  of  published  works,  according  to  the  note,  dor- 
mant during  the  war,  is  reviving,  bringing  such  of  the 
contemporaries  as  Paul  Juon,  Sibelius,  Palgran,  and 
Godowsky  himself  into  the  limelight.  European  fa- 
vorites now  in  America,  such  as  Busoni,  Ysaye,  Kreis- 
ler,  Gabrilowitsch,  Bauer,  Godowsky,  Ganz,  and  Cassais, 
will  receive  a  big  ovation  overseas  should  they  return 
to  the  concert  platform  there,  the  letter  announces. 
During  the  war  any  number  of  new  musical  discoveries 
were  made,  Lienau  adds,  but  the  Europeans,  neverthe- 
less, feel  the  need  of  their  former  favorite  virtuosi. 


March  6,  1920. 
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AN  IRISHMAN  AND  HIS  WORLD. 


George  A.  Birmingham  Writes  a  Light  Sketch  of  Irish  Politics 
and  Temperament. 


No  man  without  a  sense  of  humor  can  understand 
the  politics  of  Ireland.  That  is  why  the  Anglo-Saxon 
has  made  such  a  mess  of  the  government  of  Ireland.  He 
applies  his  own  rules,  formulas,  and  precedents,  and  then 
is  amazed  when  either  nothing  at  all  happens  or  some- 
thing quite  unlike  what  he  had  expected.  Any  one  who 
believes  or  asserts  that  he  knows  the  solution  of  the 
Irish  problem  has  thereby  proved  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  problem  or  about  Ireland.  He  alone  is  wise 
who  says  that  there  is  no  solution  except  time  and  ex- 
haustion and  that  laws  and  constitutions  and  politics 
have  very  much  less  effect  than  we  suppose  them  to 
have. 

The  Rev.  James  Owen  Han  nay,  better  known  as 
George  A.  Birmingham,  is  an  Irishman  as  well  as  a 
humorist.  He  says  he  loves  every  sod  in  Ireland,  and 
his  novels  certainly  prove  that  he  knows  and  loves  the 
Irish  people.  Mr.  Birmingham  says  he  does  not  know 
any  solution,  but  he  does  know  that  any  nation  must 
be  both  great  and  free  if  her  citizens  work  hard  and 
speak  the  truth.  He  is  aware  that  he  is  liable  to  be 
burnt  at  the  stake  for  heresy,  but  none  the  less  he  be- 
lieves that  it  is  men  who  make  the  state,  and  that  the 
state  does  not,  and  can  not,  make  men. 

Ireland,  says  Mr.  Birmingham,  is  different  from  all 
other  countries  because  no  one  in  Ireland  ever  changes 
his  opinions.  Elsewhere  we  find  a  transfer  of  voters 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  but  not  in  Ireland.  The 
Nationalist  remains  steadfastly  Nationalist.  The  Union- 
ist remains  steadfastly  Unionist. 

Compromise  is  impossible  where  opinions  never 
change.  There  is  always  talk  of  compromise,  but  it  is 
only  talk.  Ulster  says:  "We  won't  be  governed  by  a 
Parliament  in  Dublin,"  and  she  means  it.  Nationalist 
Ireland  says  something  similar,  and  she,  too,  means  it. 
Nothing  remains  in  sight  but  force : 

The  most  hopeless  feature  of  the  political  situation  in 
Ireland  is  that  neither  party  has  any  plan  at  all  for  dealing 
with  its  opponents,  except  one — force.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
both  Nationalist  and  Unionist  appear  to  believe  in  concilia- 
tion. Ulster — every  Nationalist  has  said  it  over  and  over 
again — will  be  given  every  safeguard,  every  guarantee  con- 
sistent with  the  integrity  of  Ireland.  Ireland — has  not  every 
Unionist  said  it? — must  have  every  fair  play,  every  conces- 
sion, every  chance,  all  she  asks,  consistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union,  at  least  for  North-East  Ulster.  But  if 
Unionist  Ulster  will  not  even  say  what  guarantee  she  wants — 
but  if  Nationalist  Ireland  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  rea- 
sonable concessions,  then  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  firm 
government ;  the  firm  government  of  a  Dublin  Parliament,  or 
of  Dublin  Castle.  In  the  end  it  comes  to  this :  "If  the  others 
won't  agree  with  us — and  we  are  most  reasonable,  quite  easy 
to  get  on  with  and  full  of  good  intentions — then  the  others 
must  submit,  must  be  made  to  submit."  No  one,  not  even  the 
peacemakers  of  our  shadowy  middle  parties,  not  even  our 
most  moderate  and  conciliatory  men,  have  anything  to  say  in 
the  end  except  that.  No  one  has  suggested  any  other  way 
out  of  the  bog  in  which  we  flounder. 

Perhaps  there  is  no   other  way. 

The  author  gives  us  a  chapter  on  Irish  parties,  and 
he  pays  full  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Jim  Larkin,  who 
succeeded  in  creating  an  Irish  labor  party.  No  one 
liked  Jim  Larkin,  and  the  politicians  least  of  all,  but 
none  the  less  he  succeeded  for  a  time  in  making  a  sort 
of  truce  between  Belfast  and  Cork.  He  even  made  an 
army: 

Volunteering  was  all  the  fashion  in  Ireland  when  Jim  Larkin 
worked  there;  and  he  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  any  politician. 
Unionist  or  Nationalist.  He  established  and  drilled  a  force 
of  his  own  and  called  it  the  Citizen  Army.  The  war  clouds, 
threatening  devastating  tempest,  were  already  gathering  in 
Central  Europe.  Ireland  was,  apparently,  ready  and  most 
anxious  to  fling  herself  into  a  battle  of  any  kind.  Besides 
supplying  men  in  large  numbers  to  the  Imperial,  the  Regular, 
Army,  she  had  on  foot  no  less  than  four  private  armies  of 
her  own — the  Ulster  Volunteers,  the  National  Volunteers,  the 
Irish  Volunteers,  and  the  Citizen  Army.  Whatever  she  be- 
came later,  Ireland  was  then  no  city  of  refuge  for  distressed 
pacifists.  In  a  country  wholly  given  over  to  volunteering 
even  Tolstoy  might  have  been  militarized.  Whatever  side 
Ireland  joined,  it  seemed  certain  that  she  would  take  part  in 
any  fighting  that  was  going,  so  intensely  military  was  her 
spirit. 

The  author  finds  it  difficult  to  write  of  religion  in  Ire- 
land because  of  those  inconsistencies  in  human  nature 
which  make  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  two  things  at 
the  same  time.  Ireland,  he  says,  is  the  only  country 
that  has  escaped  the  blight  of  materialism,  but  Ireland 
is  both  frankly  Christian  and  frankly  Pagan.  The 
Paganism  is  a  little  below  the  surface  and  the  Chris- 
tianity is  on  the  surface,  but  both  are  present: 

We  are,  for  instance,  a  church-going  people.  Attendance 
at  mass  or  matins  is  not  indeed  a  proof  of  deep  spirituality, 
but  it  is  evidence  that  religion  has  a  certain  grip  upon  our 
lives.  A  few  years  ago  people  in  England,  with  a  taste  for 
statistics,  used  occasionally  to  work  out  an  amateur  census 
of  church-going,  counting  in  som-  particular  locality  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  passed  through  the  doors  of  the  churches 
on  a  Sunday.  Such  a  reckoning  was  never  made  in  Ireland. 
The  figures  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  required  to  get 
them.  No  one  would  think  of  counting  the  number  of  people 
who  wear  hats  out  of  doors;  though  there  are  a  few  persons 
who  prefer  to  go  bareheaded. 

An  Irishman  once  took  a  young  footman  over  to  London 
with  him.  On  Sunday  morning,  being  careful  about  the 
spiritual  interests  of  his  servant,  he  asked  the  man  if  he 
wished  to  go  to  mass,  offering  to  tell  him  how  to  reach  the 
Brompton  Oratory.  The  footman  was  quite  confident  that  he 
could  find  the  way  himself. 

"I'll  just  step  into  the  street,"  he  said,  "and  then  follow  the 
crowd." 

Christianity  demands,  not  only  that  men  shall  believe 
things,  but  also  that  they  shall  do  things,  and  here,  says 


sale  of  a  few  fish,  but  he  objected  to  the  incessant  de- 
mand. Business  is  business,  but  it  is  foolish  to  run  into 
extremes: 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  people  who  want  to  take 
houses  in  Dublin  every  year,  and  Dublin  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  house  agents.  Every  one  of  them  is  an  agreeable 
and  friendly  man.  They  have  long  printed  lists  of  possible 
habitations  on  which  the  number  of  rooms,  acres  of  land, 
rental  and  other  details  are  plainly  set  forth.  The  aspiring 
tenant  takes  the  list  and  sets  out  to  view  the  houses.  He 
goes  at  some  expenes  of  time  and  money  to  Howth  and 
searches  out  a  house  which  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  be  the 
thing  he  wants.  He  is  met  at  the  "door  by  a  smiling  parlor- 
maid, who  tells  him  that  it  was,  she  believes,  to  be  let 
once,  but  was  taken  on  a  long  lease  six  months  ago.  Still 
hopeful  the  searcher  goes  to  Rathfarnham  and  finds  another 
house.  It  is  indubitably  to  be  let.  There  are  bills  to  that 
effect  in  the  windows.  But  there  is  no  possible  way  of  getting 
inside  it.  The  key  is,  perhaps,  somewhere.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  key.  The  stranger  from  England  or  Belfast  goes  back  to 
the  house  agent,  after  five  or  six  of  these  experiments,  in  a 
furious  temper  and  complains  that  his  time  has  been  wasted. 
The  house  agent  is  perfectly  agreeable  and  friendly. 

"Do  you  tell  me  that  now?"  he  says,  when  he  hears  that  the 
house  at  Howth  has  been  let.  "Maybe  then  I'd  better  scratch 
it  off  the  list." 

But  he  does  not  scratch  it  off.  After  all  it  may  he  vacant 
again  some  day.  And  if  it  ever  is  trouble  will  be  saved  by 
having  it  on  the  list. 

Faced  with  the  fact  that  the  house  at  Rathfarnham  is  in- 
accessible  he    expresses    astonishment. 

"Well  now,"  he  says,  "aren't  some  people  the  very  devil? 
You'll  hardly  believe  it,  but  it  was  only  yesterday  the  owner 
of  that  house  was  asking  me  was  there  any  chance  of  getting 
it  let.  And  how  is  a  gentleman  to  take  a  house  if  he  can't 
see  the  inside  of  it?     Tell  me  that." 

The  stranger  of  course  can  not  tell  him  that.  He  is  asking 
the  same  question  himself.  But  his  bad  temper  is  oozinq 
away.  He  is  beginning  to  realize  that  business  in  Dublin  is 
a  matter  of  give  and  take.  A  house  agent  must  not  be  pinned 
down  to  the  printed  statements  of  his  lists.  It  is  unfriendly 
to  treat  him  in  that  way.  As  for  the  loss  of  time!  Man  has 
an  immortal  soul.  All  eternity  lies  before  him.  It  is  a  su- 
premely silly  thing  to   fuss  about  a  day  or  two. 

The  difference  between  north  and  south  go  to  the 
roots  of  human  nature.  They  are  differences  of  char- 
acter, and  not  of  opinions.  In  Belfast  men  walk  fast. 
In  Dublin  they  walk  "as  if  they  wanted  to  air  their 
clothes" : 

I  had  occasion  once  to  travel  from  a  midland  town  to 
Belfast  by  way  of  Dublin.  I  arrived  at  the  Dublin  terminus 
of  my  first  railway  and  beckoned  to  a  porter.  He  smiled 
pleasantly  at  me  and  then  suggested  to  another  porter  that 
he  should  undertake  the  task  of  carrying  my  luggage.  The 
second  porter  did  it  with  the  air  of  a  man  of  abundant 
leisure,  who  out  of  the  kindness  of  his  heart  assists  a  fellow 
in  distress.  I  daresay  I  did  not  look  as  if  I  were  good  for 
much  in  the  way  of  a  tip.  Yet  I  had  ready  in  my  pocket  a 
modest  coin  which  I  gave  apologetically  to  the  second  porter. 
Later  on  I  arrived  in  Belfast.  I  had  not  bought  a  fur-lined 
overcoat  or  a  new  hat  on  the  way.  I  looked  neither  more  nor 
less  opulent  than  when  I  reached  Dublin.  A  discerning  porter 
with  a  knowledge  of  travelers  must  have  been  able  to  gauge 
to  a  halfpenny  the  size  of  the  tip  I  should  give.  Yet  Ions 
before  the  train  stopped  a  Belfast  porter  was  running  alongside 
the  carriage  in  which  I  was,  eager  to  carry  my  luggage.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  there  was  another  porter,  equally  eager 
and  much  stronger.  Just  as  the  train  stopped  he  reached  the 
first  porter  and  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  chest.  While 
the  stricken  man  reeled  back,  this  second  porter  secured  my 
belongings  and  in  the  end  pocketed  my  tip.  The  story,  though 
true,  is  a  parable. 

Petty  Sessions  Courts  in  Irish  towns  are  not  very 
troublesome  as  a  rule  unless  some  political  case  is  on 
the  carpet,  and  then  a  lawyer  is  brought  from  Dublin 
whose  duty  it  is  to  harry  the  resident  magistrate  as 
much  as  he  can,  which  is  a  good  deal.  But  the  Li- 
censing Sessions  is  quite  another  matter : 

Licensing  sessions  are  held  once  a  year  and  are  of  enor- 
mous importance.  They  are,  in  the  commercial  life  of  an 
Irish  country  town,  the  most  important  events  there  are.  At 
them  it  is  decided  which  shops  are  to  have  the  privilege  of 
selling  porter  and  whisky.  It  is  a  very  valuable  privilege, 
for  the  sale  of  porter  and  whisky  is  the  surest  way,  indeed 
almost  the  only  way,  of  making  money  in  an  Irish  country 
town. 

"We  did  well  today,  anyhow,"  the  magistrate  went  on. 
"We  licensed  every  house  in  the  whole  damned  place,  except 
mine  and  the  rectory.  I  told  them  they  might  as  well  make 
a  clean  job  of  it  and  license  them  too." 

The  statement  was  a  gross  exaggeration,  excusable  only  in  a 
man  who  had  been  much  tried.  I  looked  up  and  down  the 
long  street.  I  could  see  three  drapers'  shops  and  a  watch- 
maker's, which  were  none  of  them  licensed  and  were  not 
likely  to  be.  There  were  also  several  laborers'  cottages,  built 
by   the    Urban    District    Council,    in    which    nothing   was   sold 

There  were  the  houses  of  two  doctors  and 1  did  not  mean 

to  argue  with  my  friend,  or  to  press  my  instances  of  unli- 
censed houses  on  him.  He  would  not  have  listened  to  me  if  I 
had. 

"Look  at  this  town,"  he  said.  "What  is  there  in  it?  A 
church,  a  great  huge  church,  two  churches  in  fact,  both  far 
too  big.  Both  built  out  of  the  profits  of  selling  drink.  What 
else?  An  enormous  staring  workhouse,  bigger  even  than  the 
churches,  filled  with  the  people  who  bought  the  drink.  Beau- 
tiful, isn't  it  ?  The  way  things  work  in  with  each  other. 
Drink  damns  the  people's  souls  and  destroys  their  bodies,  so 
drink  erects  churches  to  save  the  souls  and  workhouses  to 
keep  the  bodies  alive.     Come  home  and  have  lunch  with  me." 

I  did,  and  we  each  had  a  whisky  and  soda. 

Mr.  Birmingham  has  written  a  light  and  even  a 
humorous  book,  which  shows  how  wise  he  is.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  treat  the  Irish  question.  It  is  the  way  the 
Irish  themselves  treat  it.  But  we  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  Ireland  when  we  have  finished  this  book 
than  we  did  when  we  began  it. 

Ax  Irishman  Looks  at  His  World.  By  George  A. 
Birmingham.    New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


the  author,  Ireland  responds  to  the  test  very  well. 
Those  who  think  it  wrong  to  cat  meat  on  Friday  very 
seldom  do  eat  it.  Those  who  think  that  Christ  damned 
alcohol  are  actually  strict  teetotalers.  There  is  very 
little  adultery  in  Ireland,  and  divorce  court  proceedings 
are  rare : 

Even  when  we  fail  to  live  up  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  us. 
we  still  admit  that  the  rules  are  binding  and  that  our  trans- 
gressions are  perilous.  Profane  swearing,  for  instance,  is 
reckoned  to  be  wrong  by,  I  think,  all  Christian  teachers.  No 
one,  not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  lover  of  Ireland,  will 
maintain  that  no  Irishman  ever  says  the  word  "damn"  in  a 
casual  manner  without  considering  its  proper  meaning.  But 
the  Irishman,  differing  here  from  the  Englishman  or  the  Scot, 
knows  that  he  is  doing  wrong  when  he  is  betrayed  into  a 
sudden  curse.  Being  religious  he  realizes  that  he  is  running 
a  serious  risk.  A  small  farmer  was  greatly  troubled  one 
spring  by  the  sheep  of  a  neighbor  who  would  not  keep  his 
fences  in  proper  repair.  The  creatures,  with  their  lambs  be- 
hind them,  pushed  their  way  into  a  garden  and  devastated  a 
plantation  of  young  cabbages.  They  trespassed  on  a  meadow 
of  first  crop  hay  and  dragged  up  the  growing  grass  by  the 
roots.  All  day  long,  for  many  consecutive  days,  the  sufferer 
found  himself  obliged  to  leave  his  work  and  spend  valuable 
time  in  chasing  the  sheep  from  his  land.  He  swore  from 
time  to  time.  Perhaps  even  Job  might  have  cursed  some- 
thing besides  the  day  of  his  birth  if  he  had  been  so  tormented. 
One  evening  this  farmer  confided  his  grief  and  trouble  to 
a  friend. 

"God  forgive  me,"  he  said,  "I  have  my  soul  nearly  damned, 
cursing   them   sheep." 

The  Irishman  has  an  unfailing  recognition  of  the  Di- 
vine interest  in  common  things.  If  a  man  says  that 
"with  the  help  of  God"  he  will  dig  his  potatoes  tomor- 
row he  actually  means  it.  A  maid  seeking  a  situation 
will  ask  anxiously  as  to  the  proximity  of  the  church : 

Yet,  and  this  at  first  sight  seems  an  odd  thing,  Ireland  is 
very  little  interested  in  religion.  Conversion  from  one  faith 
to  another  is  extremely  rare;  which  may  be  a  sign  of  great 
faithfulness  and  loyalty,  but  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the 
result  of  general  apathy.  If  any  one  does  venture  to  step 
across  the  boundary  line  and  pass  from  one  church  to  an- 
other he  is,  very  naturally,  regarded  as  a  renegade  by  the 
members  of  the  community  which  he  has  left.  But,  what 
seems  unnatural,  he  is  very  coldly  received  by  the  church  he 
has  joined.  No  one  in  Ireland  even  pretends  to  regard  con- 
verts as  sheep  once  lost  now  happily  brought  safe  to  fold ; 
prodigals  for  whose  sake  we  should  make  merry  and  be  glad. 
On  the  contrary,  the  poor  convert,  who  has  perhaps  gone 
through  much  spiritual  suffering,  is  looked  upon  as  a  thor- 
oughly untrustworthy  person.  A  man,  so  we  feel,  who  would 
desert  his  church — even  to  join  our  own — might  do  anything, 
rob  a  widow  or  burn  down  an  orphanage.  We  decline  to  see 
any  merit  in  spiritual  questioning,  whatever  answer  comes  to 
light. 

The  Gaelic  League  has  not  succeeded  in  popularizing 
the  Gaelic  language.  It  has  succeeded  in  many  other 
things,  but  not  in  this.  Irish  is  the  mother  tongue  of  a 
dwindling  number  of  people,  and  it  is  least  popular 
among  those  to  whom  it  is  the  mother  tongue.  They 
are  indifferent  to  it  and  even  a  little  ashamed  of  it: 

I  once  caught  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  different  ways 
in  which  the  language  revival  was  regarded  by  those  who 
learned  the  language  and  those  who  already  spoke  it.  A  man 
and  his  wife,  middle-class  people,  middle-aged,  educated  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  prevalent  in  their  youth,  were  seized 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Gaelic  League.  They  set  themselves 
to  learn  the  Irish  language.  It  was  a  task  of  immense  dif- 
ficulty for  them  because  they  had  long  passed  the  time  of  life 
when  the  mind  is  plastic  and  receptive.  They  worked  hard. 
submitting  themselves  evening  after  evening  to  a  young  man 
who  could  talk  Irish,  but  could  not  teach  that  or  anything  else. 
They  endeavored  to  speak  Irish  to  each  other  and  to  their 
children.  They  even,  such  was  their  extreme  enthusiasm, 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  their  whole  household  business 
should  be  conducted  in  Irish.  They  had  a  parlormaid,  a  pleas- 
ant, intelligent  girl,  to  whom  they  tried  to  teach  the  few 
phrases  they  themselves  knew.  Besides  being  pleasant  and  in- 
telligent this  girl  was  docile.  She  consented  to  learn  that 
"Dun  an  doras,  ma  's  e  do  thoil  e,"  meant  "Please  shut  the 
door."  In  the  end  that  parlormaid  left,  to  be  married,  I 
think.  Not  till  then  did  her  master  and  mistress  discover 
that  she  had  been  brought  up  in  an  Irish-speaking  family,  had 
spoken  Irish  before  she  spoke  English,  and  still  found  it  the 
easier  language  to  use.  The  story  is  not  without  its  comic 
side,  and  I  suspect  that  the  parlormaid  must  have  found  it 
very  difficult  sometimes  not  to  laugh  aloud.  But  it  also  illus- 
trates the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Gaelic  League's  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  Irish  language.  The  girl  who  spoke  it 
from  her  infancy  could  not  be  induced  to  admit  the  fact.  She 
preferred  English  as  the  more  "respectable"  language  of  the 
two.  The  man  and  woman  who  did  not  know  it — and  never 
for  all  their  efforts  succeeded  in  learning  it — were  proud  of 
each   painfully   acquired   sentence. 

Dublin,  says  the  author,  is  an  easy-going  city.  No 
man's  feet  are  pinched  in  Dublin  nor  his  corns  trodden 
upon.  But  Dublin  is  a  talkative  city.  Like  ancient 
Athens  it  wants  always  to  tell  or  hear  some  new  thing, 
and  particularly  to  tell  it.  And  as  there  are  not  very 
many  new  things  the  old  things  are  made  to  serve  for 
conversation : 

Dublin  is  naturally,  instinctively,  hospitable.  Nowhere  else, 
not  even  in  New  York,  are  strangers  better  treated.  They 
are  dined  and  wined,  feasted  and  feted  day  after  day.  And 
Dublin  hospitality  is  as  spontaneous  as  it  is  generous,  A 
stranger  there  is  not  a  burden  laid  on  his  entertainers,  but  a 
prize  to  be  snatched  at  and  even  scrambled  for,  because  a 
stranger  is  willing  to  listen.  Indeed  he  must  listen,  for  he 
is  very  seldom  allowed  to  talk.  I  remember  a  dinner  party 
given  in  honor  of  an  Englishman  of  great  eminence,  a  man 
who  ranks  among  the  very  first  of  our  contemporary  writers. 
He  did  not.  I  think,  make  one  remark  during  the  whole  meal. 
But  he  heard  perhaps  with  interest,  many  things  very  well 
said.  At  such  a  dinner  given  elsewhere  the  other  guests 
would  have  sat  round  and  waited  for  the  lion  to  roar — and 
this  was  a  veritable  lion.  There,  the  lion's  mouth  was  closed, 
as  tightly  as  if  Daniel  had  been  in  the  den  with  him.  The 
others  did  the  roaring.  And  this,  I  dare  say,  was  very  good 
for  the  lion. 

Dublin  is  so  very  friendly  that  in  business  matters  it        The  only  wound  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ever  received  in 
may  be  suspected  of  slackness.     There  is  a  story  told  ,  battle  was  at  Ratisbon  in  1809,  when  he  was  strv 
of  a  man  in  the  south  of  Ireland  who  opened  "a  fish    piece    of    shell.     The    emperor    hastily    bandai 
shop,   but   he   had  to   give   it  up   because   people  kept! wound  and  paid  no  further  attention  to  it  till  tl 
bothering  the  life  out  of  him  for  fish.     He  wanted  to  |  was  won.^    The  splinter  of  shell   is  now   in    tl 
live   quietly.      He   had    no    objection   to   the   occasional !  Museum  in   Paris. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the 
month  of  February,  1920.  were  $579,146,- 
959.34;  for  the  same  month  last  year,  $453,- 
S72.002.09:  an  increase  of  5125,267,957.25. 

For  the  week  ending  February  2S,  1920 
(five  days),  $126,382,276.34;  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  last  year,  $122,641,550.70;  a 
gain  of  $3,740,725.64. 


We  are  at  a  sort  of  between-seasons  period 
in  the  market  now,  when  unfavorable  news  is 
liable  to  find  exaggerated  reflection  in  prices 
and  when  generally,  provided  the  outlook  is  at 
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all  bright,  strong  interests  will  be  found  pick- 
ing up  stocks  for  exploitation  during  the 
spring  months  when  optimism  is  more  popu- 
lar. 

The  financial  complications  besetting  Eu- 
ropean countries  have,  of  course,  reacted  up- 
on our  market  through  the  dumping  of  se- 
curities on  account  of  the  upset  in  foreign 
exchanges,  but  with  a  settled  European  policy 
to  import  less  2nd  export  more  there  should 
be  a  definite  movement  in  exchange  rates  be- 
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ginning  before  long  that  will  be  more  than 
spasmodic.  This  situation,  of  course,  sug- 
gests that  manufactured  products  and  com- 
modities intended  for  export  to  Europe  will 
be  released  for  use  elsewhere,  and  if  there 
should  come  about  from  this  situation  a  really 
generous  fall  in  our  living  expenses  it  would 
be  most  favorable  from  even-  rational  stand- 
point- 
It  would  check  at  once  the  continuing  cry 
for  higher  wages  on  the  part  of  our  laboring 
element,  and  it  would  tend  to  ameliorate  the 
hard  conditions  which  have  been  confronting 
for  so  long  that  portion  of  the  population 
that  is  selling  its  energies  for  a  fixed  income, 
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especially  where  there  has  been  no  successful 
organized    effort    to    increase   it 

The  copper  stocks  have  been  depressed  a 
good  deal,  but  it  should  not  be  long  before 
we  run  into  a  pretty-  good  market  for  the 
coppers,  as  the  world  seems  very  short  of  the 
metal. 

In  the  readjustment  period  after  the  war 
the  public  utility  companies  that  have  suf- 
fered so  severely  on  account  of  the  war  con- 
ditions should  be  given  more  consideration 
and  offer  possibilities  by  way  of  investment  as 
well    as    speculation. 

Industrial  concerns  are  beginning  publica- 
tion of  their  annual  reports,  and  it  is  only 
natural  to  expect  diversified  results.  Demand 
is  running  ahead  of  supply  in  most  manu- 
factured lines  at  present,  and  indeed  in  the 
hardware  and  building  lines  generally  deliv- 
eries are  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  Whether 
the  year  will  bring  wholesale  cancellations  of 
orders  is  a  question.  In  the  steel  trade  or- 
ders are  piling  up  faster  than  deliveries  are 
being  made,  and  the  steel  and  iron  trade  is 
generally  a  very  good  barometer.  The  great 
majority  of  our  industrial  corporations  are 
very  strongly  entrenched  financially,  and 
barring  some  serious  business  complications 
this  year  their  shareholders  should  look  for- 
ward confidently  to  generous  distributions, 
and,  in  many  cases,  long-awaited  melons. — The 
Trader.  

When  the  railroads  were  returned  to  pri- 
vate control  on  March  1  st  the  Santn  Fe 
showed  its  recognition  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  of  James  B.  Duffy  for  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  by  returning  him  to 
his  former  connection  with  the  company,  hut 
in  a  greatly  advanced  position.  L'nder  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Duffy  the  San  Francisco  of- 
fices made  a  remarkable  record  during  the 
past  fourteen  months.  Although  an  average 
of  2500  tickets  were  sold  daily  in  the  Post 
Street  offices,  making  a  total  of  900,000,  and 
covering  a  value  of  more  than  $12,000,000. 
there  was  not  a  serious  error,  nor  an  un- 
favorable comment  from  the  public  or  the 
officials.  And  this  splendid  showing  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  offices  elsewhere 
under  Federal  control. 

Thousands  of  the  traveling  public  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Santa  Fe  has  ex- 
pressed its  appreciation  of  Mr.  Duty's  efforts 
by  appointing  him  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  Prior  to  191S  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
Santa  Fe's  passenger  business  in  the  Bay 
cities. 

When  the  government  took  over  the  rail- 
roads the  director-general  selected  Mr.  Duffy 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  San  Francisco 
offices,  and,  as  his  former  activities  were 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road men  predicted  that  he  would  have  a 
mighty  task  trying  to  satisfy  the  conflicting  in- 
terests in   the   consolidated   ticket   offices. 

Besides  the  tangible  acknowledgment  of  the 
Santa  Fe.  Mr.  Duffy  has  been  the  recipient  of 
a  shower  of  congratulations  from  former  com- 
petitors on  the  complete  success  that  attended 
his  efforts.  

The  break  of  the  past  four  months,  which 
started  November  3,  1919,  has  been  as  serious 
as  those  of  1907,  1914,  and  1917.  Three-quar- 
ters of  the  1918-19  advance  has  been  lost  by 
the  most  drastic  forced  liquidation  ever  wit- 
nessed on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
After  the  stock  panic  of  1917  pools  were 
formed  in  all  classes  of  industrial  stocks  and 
the  insiders,  taking  advantage  of  cheap  time 
money,  were  enabled  to  put  the  market  up 
during  1918-19  and  unload,  not  only  listed 
stocks,  but  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  curb 
stocks  of  no  par  or  any  other  value.  Oil 
stocks  sold  at  $40  per  share  that  were  not 
worth  $4  per  share.  The  public  sold  their 
government  bonds  and  bought  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  new  oil,  candy,  chain  stores, 
automobile,  moviDg-picture  stocks  which  had 
little  book  value  and  no  actual  surplus.  The 
aftermath  of  all  of  this  upward  activity  and 
careless  buying  by  the  public  was  the  inevi- 
table slump  which  followed.  Many  seasoned 
dividend-payers  are  now  selling  on  a  9  to  10 
per  cent  earning  basis  and  are  going  into 
strong  hands  again  at  present  levels.  The 
heavy  volume  of  selling  in  the  past  three 
weeks  is  suggestive  of  the  end  of  the  bear 
market  When  money  becomes  cheap  again, 
however,  the  market  will  be  up  twenty  points 
and  it  will  be  too  late  to  buy.  Railroad  shares, 
especially  the  low-priced  ones,  show  evidence 
of  discounting  the  return  to  private  owner- 
ship. Equipment  stocks  are  being  accumu- 
lated, as  railroad  equipment  needs  are  esti- 
mated at  between  $1,500,000,000  and  $2,000.- 
000.000.  A  building  campaign  is  on  which 
calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $5,000,000,000,  ac- 
cording to  Charles  E.  Mitchell,  president  of 
the  National   City  Company. 

While  the  government  is  busy  trying  to  lo- 
cate profiteers  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
following  facts : 

In  1918  the  American  Woolen  Company  paid 
a  government  tax  of  $25,000,000.  or  in  other 
words  70  cents  of  every  dollar  earned  went 
to  Uncle  Sam.  The  cost  of  clothing  will  re- 
main high  indefinitely  under  these  conditions, 
no   doubt. 

Stock    Exchange    seats    fluctuate    with    the 


market.  From  a  high  price  of  $115,000,  seats 
are  now  quoted  at  $85,000.  It  is  said  that  a 
smart  broker  who  sold  a  seat  at  $110,000  in- 
tends to  replace  it  by  bu\ing  one  for  his  son 
at  no  late  date  at  lower  levels.  Seats  were 
certainly  a  good  short  sale  both  in  New  York 
and  on  our  local  exchange  last  November. 

So  drastic  has  been  the  liquidation  of  loans 
on  New  York  Stock  Exchange  collateral  dur- 
ing the  past  month  that  one  large  house  re- 
ports its  borrowings  are  down  to  25  per  cent, 
of  normal.  While  this  is  perhaps  an  unusual 
case,  declines  of  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
in  the  volume  of  loans  in  the  last  three  or 
four  weeks  are  general. 

A  number  of  houses  have  put  themselves 
into  such  a  liquid  position  that  they  are  able 
to  offer  money  on  the  market.  At  present, 
however,    there    is    little    demand. 

Wall  Street  liquidation  began  earlier  and 
was  completed  first.  When  the  decline  in  se- 
curity prices  began  the  West,  some  houses  re- 
port, purchased  quite  freely,  but  recently 
even  Western  holders  have  reduced  their  com- 
mitments substantially  and  borrowings  on 
Western  account  are  now  from  33  per  cent 
to  50  per  cent  lower  than  they  were  a  fort- 
night to  three  weeks  ago.  One  house  reports 
its  Western  account  borrowings  have  been 
completely  liquidated. 

The  extreme  liquidation  locally  and  in  the 
East  is  indicated  by  the  figures  given  by  one 
firm.  This  house  has  borrowed  on  its  Bos- 
ton account  as  much  as  $3,000,000  at  a  time 
and  its  borrowings  a  month  ago  stood  at 
$2,000,000.  Today  they  are  only  one-fourth 
of  the  latter  amount,  or  $500,000. 

Most  of  the  loans  negotiated  in  recent 
months  have  been  payable  on  demand.  Of 
total  borrowings  it  is  estimated,  between  80 
per  cent  and  85  per  cent  are  on  call. 

Classification  of  collateral  varies  with  dif- 
ferent houses.  One  reports  35  per  cent  of  its 
borrowings  are  based  on  bonds,  including  Lib- 
erties, with  65  per  cent  on  stock,  while  an- 
other house  says  the  greater  part  of  its  bor- 
rowings are  backed  by  bonds. 

While  the  stock  market  has  been  in  process 
of  liquidation  during  the  past  four  months 
many  big  operators  who  "cleaned  up"  and  sold 
out  at  the  top  are  resting  quietly.  George  J. 
Whelan.  who  represents  controlling  interest  in 
Tobacco  Products  and  United  Retail  Stores. 
is  at  Palm  Beach,  as  are  also  many  other  big 
operators.  Tobacco  Products  and  Retail 
Stores  are  now  selling  at  $65  per  share.  Both 
pay  $6  per  share  per  annum,  and  are  being 
accumulated  by  interests  which  sold  them  out 
at  much  higher  levels  before  the  break.  Re- 
tail Stores  is  down  from  118  and  Tobacco 
Products  from  113.  Many  well-known  ope- 
rators covered  their  short  sales  on  Friday, 
February  13th.  Heavy  buying  of  Rock  Island 
around  25  and  also  other  low-priced  rails  was 
noted  on  that  day. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  is  quoted  as  being  very 
optimistic   regarding  the   business   outlook. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  plants  are  ope- 
rating full,  and  good  prices  are  being  ob- 
tained for  material.  Business  on  books  is 
approaching  the  $300,000,000  mark.  Earnings 
in  the  current  quarter  are  expected  to  be 
larger  than  in  any  similar  period  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1919.  Estimates  for  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  place  surplus  available 
for  common  at  around  $8  a  share  or  at  the 
rate  of  $32  annually.  Bethlehem  Steel  last 
year  earned  $20  for  common.  If  there  is 
no  change  for  the  worse  in  steel  conditions, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  Bethlehem 
earned  $40  a  share  on  common  after  taxes 
in  the  current  year. 

The  heavy  break  in  Pan-American  from 
140Ti  to  7154  is  said  to  have  cost  traders  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  $5,000,000.  This  is 
the  home  city  of  Edward  L.  Doheny,  and  Pan- 
American  is  their  favorite  trading  stock. 
They  bought  at  around  128  per  share  and 
were  forced  out  all  the  way  down  to  71  T£,  at 
which  price  the  stock  sold  on  Friday  the  13th. 
With  9,000.000  automobiles  in  this  country 
calling  for  gasoline  and  with  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  placing  its  requirements  of 
fuel  oil  at  50,000,000  barrels  the  problem  ox 
future  fuel  oil  must  be  solved  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  gasoline  substitute.  The  United 
States  Industrial  Alcohol  Company's  "Alcogas" 
is  the  hope  of  the  motor  world. 

An  analysis  of  General  Motors'  latest  state- 
ment shows  a  book  value  $150  per  share  for 
the  common  stock.  As  the  new  stock  will  be 
issued  on  a  basis  of  10  for  1  it  will  therefore 
have  a  book  value  of  $15  per  share.  Appli- 
cation for  listing  has  been  made  and  trading 
is  expected  to  be  very  heavy  in  this  issue. 

Many  American  manufacturers  are  looking 
around  for  bargains  in  cheap  plants  in  Europe, 
intending  to  ship  raw  material  "over  there7' 
and  take  advantage  of  the  cheap  labor  situa- 
tion, sending  the  manufactured  goods  back  to 
America  for  sale.  The  Republican  party  is 
looked  upon  to  regulate  this  action  with  a 
high  tariff,  however. — W.  C.  Gregg,  manager 
McDonnell  &■  Co.'s  Palace  Hotel  branch. 


The  Security  Savings  Bank  was  established 
on  March  2.  1871.  For  forty-nine  years  _it 
has  been  conducted  as  a  purely  savings  insti- 
tution, but  permission  to  conduct  a  commer- 
cial department  will  soon  be  given  by  the  state 
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banking  department.     This  bank,  situated  as  it 
is   in    the   financial    district    of    our    city,    will      I 
appeal  to  a  clientele  who  desire  a  friendly  and 
distinctly  personalized  financial  service. 

Mr.  S.  Waldo  Coleman,  the  president,  is  a 
young  man  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  do  big  things  in  other  fields,  and  under 
his  guidance  the  Security7  will  no  doubt  be- 
come a  factor  in  the  financial  development  oi 
San  Francisco.  

Municipal  financing,  always  a  safe  and 
profitable  field  for  the  investor,  shows  during 
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the  last  ten  years  an  annual  increase,  with 
minor  and  unimportant  fluctuations,  until 
1918,  when  bond  flotations  dropped  to  $262.- 
818,844,  the  lowest  figure  of  the  period,  and 
were  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
figure  for  1919,  nearly  $750,000,000.  The 
latter  amount  is  larger  by  $250,000,000  than 
the  total  borrowings  of  like  character  in  any 
previous  year.  The  reason  for  the  tremendous 
difference  between  the  issuance  of  the  two 
years  is   easily  explained.     The  great  volume 
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of  public  financing  effected  during  1919  sim- 
ply made  up  for  the  curtailment  brought  about 
by  the  Capital  Issues  Committee  during  19:.S 
as  a  war  measure.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  during  1918  no  state,  county,  or  town 
could  issue  securities  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  road,  a  bridge,  or  a  school  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Capital  Issues 
Committee.  In  order  to  obtain  this  consent  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  the  urgency  of  the 
improvement  proposed.  A  curtailment  of 
public  construction  activities  resulted,  and 
there  was,  incidentally,  a  vast  reduction  in  the 

I  volume  of  public  bond  issues.  When  the  Cap- 
ital Issues  Committee  was  suspended  at  the 
end  of  1918  the  states  and  municipalities  im- 
mediately took  up  their  delayed  public  works 
programmes,   involving   the   issuances   of  mil- 

I  lions  of  dollars'  worth  of  bonds,  and  buyers 
immediately  became  actively  interested  in  the 
offerings.  With  some  reports  missing  for  the 
last  few  months  during  1919  the  Bond-Buyer 
(New  York)   has  compiled   from  reports  sent 
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in  the  following  record  of  state  and  municipal 
bond  flotations  for  the  last  ten  years : 

1919 :$748,205,783 

1918 262,818,844 

1917 444,932,848 

1916 497.403,751 

1915 492,590,441 

1914 445,905,510 

1913 408,477,702 

1912 399,046,083 

1911    452,113.721 

1910 324,360,955 

The  Bond-Buyer  considers  it  surprising  that 
the  year  1919  did  not  witness  even  greater 
expenditures  for  work  of  this  kind,  and  we 
read: 

"Undoubtedly,  the  scarcity  of  labor,  ma- 
terials, and  transportation  is  the  only  reason 
why  another  three  or  four  hundred  millions 
were  not  obtained  through  the  sale  of  bonds 
and  invested  in  city  halls  and  electric  light 
and  power  plants.  There  was  certainly  no 
limit  in  1918  to  the  amount  of  municipal 
bonds  the  investment  markets  would  have  ab- 
sorbed, and  it  is  clear  from  the  record  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  bonds  authorized  by 
voters    and    legislatures    have    actually    been 
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offered  for  sale.  The  total  borrowings,  $74S,- 
205,783,  while  larger  than  those  of  any  pre- 
vious year,  do  not  represent  the  amount  of 
improvements  that  this  sum  would  have  pur- 
chased a  few  years  ago,  which  is  a  fact  of 
some  importance  when  considering  the  tend- 
ency of  municipalities  to  increase  the  volume 
of   bonds." 

The  good  roads  movement  has  been  one 
of  .the  more  prominent  features  of  present 
municipal  finance,  and  it  has  been  taken  up 
with  energy  and  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
country.  Impetus  to  this  movement  was  given 
by  the  demonstration  during  war  experience 
of  the  value  of  well-constructed  highways,  and 
of  the  economy,  efficiency,  and  profit  of  ship- 
ping by  motor  truck  over  good  roads.  We 
read  further : 

"The  construction  of  new  highways  ac- 
counts for  a  substantial  part  of  the  financing 
of  the  counties  in  1919  and  will  in  coming 
years  keep  the  market  supplied  with  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  bonds,  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  which  will  pay  for  additional 
roads  and  their  upkeep." 

Hardly  less  in  economic  importance  than 
road  improvement  is  the  reclamation  of  swamp 
lands,  which  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  alone 
represent  more  than  eight  billions  in  latent 
value.  Under  the  laws  of  practically  even- 
state  in  the  Union,  drainage  bonds  have  the 
sanction  of  true  municipal  securities,  for  it  is 
proverbially  true  that  he  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before  is  numbered  among  the  greatest  bene- 
factors to  humanity.  Every  need  for  munici- 
pal or  communal  improvement  is  a  real  need, 
though  it  is  often  necessary'  to  make  this 
fact  apparent  to  the  average  citizen.  From 
an  article  prepared  by  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
printed  in  the  Bond-Buyer  we  quote  in  this 
connection : 

"These  advantages  resulting  from  com- 
munity betterment  are  nearly  always  greater 
in  realization  than  in  anticipation.  Good 
streets,  good  schools,  good  water  supplies, 
good  roads,  the  reclamation  of  waste  area,  the 
protection  of  lands  by  levees — all  these  mean 
an  upswing  in  prosperity,  and  the  increased 
taxes  levied  to  pay  for  them  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  increases  in  population, 
productiveness,  business,  things  increasing 
ability   to    pay  taxes. 

"Taxpayers  do  not  strike.  Communities  do 
not  encounter  unforeseen  business  emergen- 
cies. Legislatures  do  not  restrict  the  tax- 
paying  abilities  of  their  constituents,  what- 
ever else  they  may  restrict.  The  assured  fu- 
ture of  municipal  bond  investments  rests  on 
the  strong  and  ever-strengthening  community 
spirit  of  the  American  people. 

"In  a  time  of  unrest  and  uncertainty  as  to 
the  future  of  many  American  institutions. 
in  a  time  of  high  taxes  on  incomes  when  the 
principle  of  income  taxation  has  been  firmly 
established,  the  tax-secured  and  tax-exempted 
municipal  bond  is  justly  a  preferred  invest- 
ment."   

An  offering  of  $500,000  Alameda  Farms 
Company  first  mortgage  6  per  cent,  gold  bonds 
is  being  made  by  the  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp 
Company  and  others  in  denominations  of 
$1000,   tax   exempt  in   California. 

The  issue  is  an  absolute  first  mortgage  on 
10,379.13  acres  of  fertile  and  productive  river 
bottom  land  in  Reclamation  District  No.  70, 
Sutter  County,  California,  on  the  Sacramento 
River  and  about  fourteen  miles  west  of  Marys- 
ville.  Reclamation  District  No.  70  has  no 
bonded  indebtedness.  Its  record  shows  it  to 
be  well  protected  and  both  the  district 
trustees,  as  well  as  the  Alameda  Sugar  Com- 
pany, have  expended  large  amounts  on  irriga- 
tion and  drainage.  The  lands  are  uniform,  in 
that  respect  comparable  only  with  any  other 
large  body  of  river  bottom  or  delta  land  with- 
in the  state.  Independent  appraisals  made  in 
1913  placed  a  then  valuation  of  $250  per  acre, 
or  a  total  of  $2,594,750.  In  addition  to  river 
transportation,  the  company's  holdings  are 
served  by  the  Sacramento  Northern  Railroad, 
and  will  be  improved  in  accessibility  by  the 
new  highway  from  Lake  Tahoe  to  Ukiah, 
which  passes  east  and  west  through  the  acre- 
age and  for  which  state  highway  bonds  have 
been  authorized.  The  sale  of  $800,000  bonds 
by  the  County  of  Sutter  for  new  roads  about 
to  be  constructed  will  furnish  a  highway  run- 
ning north  and  south  through  the  holding? 
near  the  easterly  side  of  the  district,  while 
another  highway  under  the  same  county  sys- 
tem runs  south  from  Meridian  along  the  Sac- 
ramento River,  serving  the  westerly  boundary 
of  this  acreage  for  many  miles. 

The  company's  policy  includes  the  leasing 
of  its  lands  to  tenant  farmers,  practically  all 
of  whom  have  become  permanent  residents. 
The  district  is  and  has  been  farmed  to  diversi- 
fied crops,  including  beans,  alfalfa,  potatoes, 
rice,  and  grain,  and,  under  the  present  man- 
agement, a  substantial  acreage  of  sugar  beets. 


There  has  been  some  running  in  of  shorts 
in  the  cotton  market  lately,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  undertone  is  as  strong  as  it  has  been, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  are  committed  to  a  policy  of 
reducing   loans   on   commodities   and   bringing 


about  lower  prices  for  necessities.  It  would 
seem  that  as  time  loans  mature  it  will  be 
more  difficult  to  finance  holdings  of  cotton  and 
other  commodities,  and  the  next  few  months 
may  bring  about  a  great  liquidating  move- 
ment in  cotton  and  much  lower  prices. 

Efforts  of  European  countries  to  get  along 
on  reduced  imports  may  also  affect  the  grain 
markets,  but  of  course  in  the  long  run  much 
will  depend  on  the  year's  crop  outlook,  which' 
at  the  moment  does  not  seem  to  be  especially 
alluring. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  trades  there  seerrs 
to  be  a  gradual  increase  in  production,  and 
there  certainly  is  a  very  sharp  demand  for 
products  for  early  deliveries.  The  return  of 
the  railroads  to  private  ownership  should  be 
followed  very  soon  by  liberal  orders  for  rails 
and  equipment.  When  our  railroads  are  buy- 
ing liberally  we  generally  have  good  times  in 
the  steel  and  iron  trades.  Recent  increases  in 
wages  granted  seem  to  have  mollified  labor 
discontent  and  it  would  only  require  a  de- 
clining tendency  in  living  costs  to  emphasize 
this  feature  of  the  situation. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  sur- 
plus of  copper  metal  available  at  present,  and 
we  are  likely  in  for  a  few  years  of  relatively 
high  copper  prices. 

Silver  metal  continues  above  the  $1.30 
level,  and  from  time  to  time  should  respond 
vigorously  to  the  large  demand  expected  from 
the  Orient  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
There  is,  at  Washington,  continued  endeavor 
to  interest  our  legislators  in  the  virtues  of  bi- 
metalism,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  world's 
financial  rehabilitation  will  be  helped  a  great 
deal  by  the  reestablishment  of  silver  as  a 
recognized  medium  of  exchange. 

Oil  prices  are  consistently  strong,  reflecting 
the  reduction  of  supply  in  some  important 
centres  of  production  and  continuing  large  de- 
mand. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  oil  land 
leasing  bill  will  foster  increased  efforts  to  add 
to  our  oil  production  in  order  to  enable  us 
to  produce  at  least  the  oil  that  we  demand  for 
use  in  this  country. — The  Broker. 


Bradford,  Weeden  &  Co.  announce  the 
opening  of  offices  at  404  Insurance  Exchange 
Building  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the 
bond  and  investment  business.  The  members 
of  the  firm  are  Mr.  Clarkson  Bradford,  Mr. 
Frank  Weeden,  and  Mr.  Sherman  Kimball, 
all  well-known  and  experienced  in  the  invest- 
ment business.  Mr.  Bradford  is  well  known 
among  the  bond  fraternity  in  California,  hav- 
ing first  been  engaged  in  the  bond  business 
in  the  Northwest  and  later  being  associated 
here  with  Blyth,  Witter  &  Co.  and  during  the 
past  year  as  manager  of  Carstens  &  Earles" 
San  Francisco  office.  Mr.  Weeden  is  also  well 
known  on  California  Street  through  his  asso- 
ciation with  Blyth,  Witter  &  Co.  and  Inter 
with  Carstens  &  Earles.  Mr.  Kimball  has 
been  buyer  for  the  State  of  California  for  Car- 
stens &  Earles  for  the  past  four  years  and  is 
also  very  favorably  known  as  buyer  of  local 
securities.  

The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 
is  offering  $500,000  Alameda  Farms  Company 
first  mortgage  6  per  cent,  bonds  in  denomina- 
tions of  $1000,  tax  exempt  in  California. 
These  bonds  are  unconditionally  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  interest  by  endorsement 
on  each  bond  by  the  Alameda  Sugar  Com- 
pany. The  bonds  are  a  first  mortgage  on 
10,379.13  acres  of  fertile  and  productive  river 
bottom  land  on  the  Sacramento  River,  four- 
teen miles  west  of  Marysville.  Property  has 
been  well  protected  and  improved  and  under 
intensive  cultivation  for  over  twenty  years. 
Independent  appraisal  made  in  1913  valued  the 
property  at  $250  per  acre,  or  nearly  $2,600,000. 
Company  is  conservatively  managed  and  di- 
rectorate representative.  The  Alameda  Sugar 
Company  owns  and  controls  the  Alameda 
Farms  Company  through  ownership  of  all  its 
capital  stock,  and  gu:irantees"payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  these  bonds.  The  Ala- 
meda Sugar  Company  has  no  bonded  debt  of 
its  own.  The  lands  are  leased  to  the  Ala- 
meda Sugar  Company,  which  operates  the 
same  through  tenant  farming.  The  Alameda 
Sugar  Company  is  the  oldest  beet  sugar  manu- 
facturer now   operating  in  the  United   States. 


French  National  Costume. 

The  "national  costume"  in  France  has  at 
last  become  a  reality,  something  visible,  pal- 
pable and  purchasable.  Also,  something  to 
joke  about,  for  the  Frenchman  must  have  his 
joke.  But  these  suits  call  for  something  bet- 
ter than  a  joke,  for  while  they  are  not 
"articles  of  luxury"  nor  planned  for  the  "nou- 
veaux  riches"  they  have  excellent  points.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  lowness  of  the 
price,  and  they  are  well  worth  the  price,  for 
they  could  not  be  bought  in  the  ordinary  shop 
for  less  than   150  francs. 

Then,  again,  they  are  so  well  cut  and  made 
that  they  have  nothing  of  the  appearance  of 
a  uniform  ("according  to  the  New  York 
Herald).  The  only  mark  which  reveals  their 
"communal"  origin  is  a  small  tag  in  the  neck. 
which  hear?  the  stamp,  ,*The  National  Suit," 
and  the  wearer  can  clip  this  out  if  he  is 
averse  to  the  advertisement.    The  suit  is  made 
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in  a  number  of  colors — blue,  gray,  brown,  and 
black — and  the  cachet  of  its  worth  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  first  issue  has  been  rapidly 
bought  by  customers  in  all  the  large  clothing 
stores. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  "national  cos- 
tume" will  enjoy  all  the  popularity  which  at- 
tached to  the  "national  shoe"  before  the 
scarcity  of  leather  put  an  end  to  its  manufac- 
ture last  May.  Recently,  however,  a  quantity 
of  box  calf  was  thrown  upon  the  market, 
owing  to  the  reduced  necessity  for  military 
shoes,  and  the  president  of  the  industrial 
leather  committee,  M.  Mauacr,  requested  that 
plans  be  worked  out  for  the  continuation  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  "national  shoe." 
These  shoes  will  be  ready  for  the  market  early 
this  year  and  will  be  sold  at  a  price  fixed  by 
the  minister  of  industrial  reconstruction. 


Fifty  thousand  Indians  from  all  parts  of 
Mexico  recently  completed  their  week  of 
homage  to  their  patron  saint,  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe,  and  their  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Virgin,  a  pilgrimage  which  is  regarded 
as  sacred  a  journey  as  ever  was  made  by  Mo- 
hammedans to  Mecca  or  Hindue-s  to  the  River 
Ganges.  This  ceremony  marks  the  388th  an- 
niversary of  the  traditional  divine  manifesta- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity of  virtually  all  Indians  in  Mexico  and 
led  to  the  erection  at  Guadalupe  of  a  magnifi- 
cent cathedral,  several  chapels,  and  the  shrine. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Villa  Elsa. 
The  evident  intention  of  the  author  is  to  de- 
scribe the  home  life  of  the  average  German 
family  and  thus  to  track  to  its  lair,  so  to 
speak,  the  arrogance,  insolence,  and  vanity 
that  have  brought  such  calamity  to  the  human 
race.  He  has  modeled  his  story  into  a  sort 
of  novel,  but  the  serious  purpose  easily  takes 
precedence  of  the   fiction. 

His  hero  is  a  young  American,  Gard  Kirt- 
ley,  who  goes  to  Germany  for  his  health  and 
stays  there  for  a  year  as  boarder  in  a  German 
family.  In  addition  to  the  parents  there  are 
two  or  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  a  blonde 
beauty  with  whom  Gard  nearly  falls  in  love 
until  he  discovers  that  she  is  regarded,  and 
regards  herself,  as  a.  reproductive  mechanism 
in  the  sen-ice  of  the  state. 

It  is  a  repulsive  picture,  perhaps  the  most 
repulsive  picture  of  German  life  that  has  ever 
been  drawn.  The  family  has  a  sort  of  exter- 
nal polish  that  rubs  off  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation and  displays  the  ferocity  beneath.  The 
supremacy  of  Germany  is  the  constant  occa- 
sion of  offensive  declamation.  A  savage  con- 
ceit and  vanity  is  always  lurking  beneath  the 
surface  and  awaiting  the  chance  for  brutal 
display.  A  disgusting  physical  uncleanness  is 
always  compatible  with  impressive  erudition. 
Germany,  says  Gard,  must  be  civilized.  Young 
Germans  should  be  sent  abroad  for  their  edu- 
cation in  order  that  they  may  earn-  back  with 
them  something  of  the  habits  and  traditions  of 
decency. 

On  one  occasion  Gard  gets  into  trouble  with 
the  police  and  suggests  a  visit  to  the  American 
consul.  But  he  is  dissuaded  by  his  experi- 
enced American  friend.  "If  you  want  any- 
thing done,"  he  is  told,  "go  to  the  British  or 
Japanese.  Then  you  will  get  action.  Our 
official  attitude  seems  to  be  that  an  American 
ought  not  to  be  away  from  home.  The  Ger- 
mans respect  the  English  and  Japs,  for  they 
mean  business  and  their  consular  service  is 
not  to  be  trifled  with."  We  have  heard  this 
before  about  American  consuls,  but  of  course 
there  is  no  remedy. 

Viixa  Elsa.  Bv  Stuart  Hcnrv.  Xew  York: 
E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co. 


The  Drama  of  Italy. 
A  certain  international  campaign  of  literary 
discovery  is  just  now  on  foot,  and  it  is  about 
the  only  international  affair  that  is  at  all 
savory  just  at  present.  The  latest  discoverer 
is  Dr.  Lander  MacClintock,  who  has  turned  an 
investigating  eye  in  the  direction  of  the 
Italian  drama,  and  with  the  happiest  results. 
He  introduces  us  to  Giuseppe  Giacosa  and  to 
Roberto  Bracco  and  he  has  a  chapter  on  D'An- 
nunzio  that  contains  no  reference  to  Fiume 
nor  to  the  Yugo-Slavs.  There  are  also  chap- 
ters on  the  early  Italian  realists,  the  later 
realists,  and  the  popular  theatre,  with  some 
interesting  speculations  on  the  future  of  the 
Italian  theatre.  The  volume  appears  in  the 
Contemporary  Drama  Series,  a  series  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  anxious  to 
keep  themselves  informed  on  what  the  dra- 
matic world  is  doing. 

The  Contemporary  Drama  of  Italy.  By  Lan- 
der MacClintock,  Ph.  D.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;  $1.50. 


The  Martyrdom  of  Man. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  immortality  that 
some  books  seem  to  enjoy.  "The  Martyrdom 
of  Man,"  by  Winwood  Reade,  is  now  in  its 
twenty-first  edition,  but  its  pages  refuse  to 
disclose  the  secret  of  a  success  undeserved  by 
its  merits  and  of  little  credit  to  the  reading 
public.     Its  author  collected  a  vast  amount  of 
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material  that  he  probably  intended  to  use  in 
a  history  of  the  world,  but  that  he  subse- 
quently published  in  less  formidable  shape. 
His  style  has  a  certain  glitter  and  precision 
that  please,  but  it  is  wholly  unilluminated  by 
imagination,  and  it  reflects  that  fixed  and  un- 
reasoning hostility  to  religion  that  only  a 
lack   of   imagination   can   bestow.     An    author 


who  can  see  nothing  more  in  Mohammed  than 
a  diseased  mind,  nothing  more  in  religion 
than  a  vast  clerical  plot  to  trade  on  the 
credulities  of  men,  proves  himself  to  be  ill- 
equipped  for  his  task  as  an  interpreter  of 
history.  Winwood  Reade  died  in  1875  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year.  If  he  is  still  aware  of  sub- 
lunary  events — and   nothing  would   more   sur- 


prise him — he  probably  feels  that  the  paradise 
of  a  twenty-first  edition  leaves  little  or  noth- 
ing to  be  desired. 

The  Marts-boom  of  Man.     By  Winwood  Reade. 
Xew  York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 


Wild    canaries    were   not    yellow    originally, 
but  green  or  gray  in  color. 


What  to  do— 

When  you  sit  with  your  lawyer 
and  draw  up  your  will 

"Lastly:  I  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  John  Doe 
the  executor  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament." 

More  than  sentimental  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  person  whose  name  you  insert  in  this 
last  clause  of  your  will.  Test  your  selection  with 
these  questions:  Is  he  competent,  does  he  possess 
the  necessary  professional  and  technical  training? 
Is  he  subject  to  family  jealousies?  Is  he  partial? 
Might  he  become  sick  or  die  or  move  away  before 
settlement  is  complete? 

These  questions  will  be  answered  to  your  satis- 
faction and  security  if  you  write  in  the  name  of  the 
Anglo-California  Trust  Company.  It  has  the 
complex  knowledge,  experience,  equipment  for  pro- 
bating wills,  ferretting  out  assets,  examining  claims, 
auditing,  invoicing  and  rendering  accounts  to  the 
Court.  It  is  impartial,  not  subject  to  family 
jealousies.  It  is  never  sick.  It  never  dies.  It  never 
moves  away.  In  short,  the  Anglo-California 
Trust  Company  is  the  ideal  executor  whether 
the  estate  be  large  or  small.  It  will  be  well  worth 
your  while  to  consult  our  officers  about  your  will. 


Anglo-  California.  SK  Bank 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  Secret  Agent. 

Mrs.  Norman  De  Ruyter  Whitehouse  vol- 
unteered for  foreign  service  as  soon  as  Amer- 
ica entered  the  war.  She  was  attached  to  Mr. 
Creel's  service,  if  it  can  be  called  a  service, 
and  sent  to  Switzerland  as  a  sort  of  secret 
agent  in  order  to  give  proper  publicity  in 
Switzerland  itself  and  in  enemy  countries  to 
the  American-  cause.  She  seems  to  have  done 
good  work  and  she  now  writes  a  substantial 
book  in  order  to  tell  us  about  it. 

With  all  due  diffidence  we  may  doubt  if  the 
record  was  worth  the  labor  of  preparation. 
Mrs.  Whitehouse  found  herself  at  once  in  con- 
flict with  the  State  Department,  which  natu- 
rally frowned  upon  unskilled  publicity  work  in 
spheres  that  were  peculiarly  its  own,  and 
where  secrecy  was  often  essential.  Mr. 
Creel's  bureau  was  largely  superfluous  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  mischievously  superflu- 
ous. It  was  an  invasion  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  its  activities  were  resented.  This 
in  no  way  depreciates  the  skill  and  intelli- 
gence of  Mrs.  Whitehouse  herself,  but  it  fully 
explains  the  opposition  that  she  encountered 
from  State  Department  officials  and  of  which 
every  detail  finds  a  place  here.  Eventually 
Mrs.  Whitehouse  returned  to  Washington  in 
order  to  secure  stronger  credentials,  and  there- 
after her  work  went  somewhat  more  smoothly. 
It  seems  to  have  been  useful  work,  and  it 
was  well  done.  Mrs.  Whitehouse  showed 
initiative  and  resource  against  the  swarms  of 
enemy  agents  infesting  Switzerland.  She 
showed  tact  also,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  Swiss  gov- 
ernment. But  we  may  still  doubt  if  a  story 
of  friction  between  two  government  depart- 
ments should  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
book. 

A  Yeak  as  a  Government  Agent.  By  Mrs. 
Norman  De  Ruyter  Whitehouse.  New  York:  Har- 
per &    Brothers. 

The  Damned, 
Misled  by  its  title,  we  supposed  this  to  be  a 
book  on  popular  theology.  It  is  not.  The 
"damned"  are  all  those  facts  that  science 
refuses  to  consider  or  even  to  look  at  it  be- 
cause they  happen  to  run  counter  to  the  pre- 
conception of  the  moment.  Mr.  Fort's  par- 
ticular domain,  so  to  speak,  is  the  sky.  He 
says  that  queer  things  have  been  falling  to  the 
earth  from  time  immemorial,  such  as  masses 
of   organic   matter,   inscribed   stones   and   pro- 
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jectiles.  They  were  duly  recorded  at  the 
time.  The  evidence  in  their  favor  is  incon- 
testable. The  proof  of  such  happenings  is 
overwhelming,  but  science  has  laid  it  down 
as  an  axiom  that  only  meteorites  fall  from 
the  sky,  and  therefore  declines  to  look  at 
anything  but  meteorites.  If  an  object  is  not 
a  meteorite,  then  it  did  not  fall  from  the 
sky.      Q.   E.    D. 

We  do  not  know  the  reply  to  Mr.  Fort's 
disquisition.  Perhaps  there  is  no  reply.  We 
remember  that  science  once  denied  the  reality 
of  meteorites,  that  science  usually  approaches 
a  new  fact  with  a  denial.  Mr.  Fort  gives  us 
an  array  of  evidence  that  is  impressive,  that 
convinces,  but  none  the  less  there  may  be  a 
flaw  in  the  armor  somewhere. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  there  were 
less  of  acerbity  in  Mr.  Fort's  style.  He 
seems  to  write  under  a  feeling  of  intense 
exasperation,  which  may  be  natural  enough, 
but  that  none  the  less  "gets  on  the  nerves." 
The  suaviter  in  mo  do  might  be  more  ef- 
fective. 

The  Book  of  the  Damned.  By  Charles  Fort. 
New  York:   Boni  &  Liveright. 


Legend. 

Here  is  a  novel  of  an  unusual  sort,  a  novel 
in  which  the  heroine  does  not  appear,  and  of 
which  the  plot  is  unfolded  in  the  course  of  a 
single  conversation  at  the  house  of  Anita 
Serle,  the  literary  critic.  The  scheme  of  such 
a  novel  sounds  unpromising.  It  may  prove 
disappointing  to  lovers  of  sensation  and  of 
action.  But  the  discerning  will  hail  it  as  a 
veritable  triumph   of  art  and  beauty. 

Madara  Grey  has  been  the  star  at  Anita's 
monthly  at  homes.  She  has  written  two  sur- 
prising novels  that  have  taken  the  world  by 
storm,  and  she  has  captured  all  hearts  by  her 
grace  and  sympathy.  Anita's  guests  are  all 
talking  of  Madala  and  of  her  recent  mar- 
riage, and  now  comes  Kent  Rehan,  the  artist, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  telegram  announcing 
her  sudden  death. 

Anita  takes  the  field  after  the  first  moment 
of  tragic  stupor.  She  will  write  a  biography 
of  Madala.  She  knows  more  about  her  than 
any  one  else.  She  was  her  confidante  and  the 
custodian  of  her  manuscripts.  She  sketches 
for  her  guests  the  character  of  Madala  as  she 
has  conceived  it  or  pretends  to  have  con- 
ceived it,  but  with  every  sentence  she  paints 
her  own  narrow,  bitter,  and  censorious  mind. 
We  seem  to  see  the  true  Madala  growing 
brighter  and  more  beautiful  behind  the  acid 
caricature,  a  process  aided  by  the  comments 
of  the  guests  and  the  senile  protests  of  Anita's 
aged  mother.  Was  Madala  actually  so  pure 
as  she  had  seemed  to  be,  so  innocent,  in- 
genuous, confiding?  Why  had  she  married  a 
commonplace  country  doctor  ?  Had  she  her 
own  reasons  for  needing  a  husband?  And  so 
the  poison  is  distilled  drop  by  drop,  not  from 
sheer  malice,  but  because  Anita  under  the  spur 
of  tragedy  and  excitement  is  carried  out  of 
her   depth   into   the  waters   of  self- revelation. 

Readers  must  form  their  own  judgment  as 
to  the  true  character  of  Madala.  The  au- 
thor is  clever  enough  to  leave  room  for  argu- 
ment. Anita  certainly  plays  a  strong  card 
when  she  reads  several  pages  from  Madala's 
novel,  "Eden  Walls."  They  are  not  nice 
pages.  One  supposes  that  they  must  have 
been  based  upon  some  sort  of  experience. 
Madala  had  a  yearning  for  her  native  town 
and  she  expresses  it  in  the  craving  of  the 
prostitute  for  the  country  life.  But  Madala 
is  realistic  in  her  descriptions;  too  realistic, 
one    feels. 

But  the  story  is  a  sheer  delight  all  the  way 
through.  No  one  but  Clemence  Dane  could 
do  such  a  thing.  But  we  have  a  foreboding 
that  others  will  try.  and  with  less  success. 

Legend.  By  Clemence  Dane.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Corra   Harris,   one   of  the  best-known    and 
most   widely    read    of   American    women    au- 
thors,   is   an   illustrious   representative   of   the 
Southland.       Born     in    Georgia,     "raised"     in 
Georgia,   she  is  at  the  height  of  her   fame  in 
heart  and  in 'fact  a  Georgian  still.      She   will 
,  be  remembered   for  her  achievement  in   "The 
J  Circuit  Rider's  Wife."     Her  new  book  is  also 
a  story  of  the  South. 

One  of  the  favorite  books  of  1918  was 
"Irish  Memories,"  by  E.  CE.  Somerville  and 
Martin  Ross.  "Mount  Music,"  a  story  ot 
Irish  upper-class  life,  by  the  same  authors 
is  being  reviewed  in  England.  Martin  Ross 
had  not  finished  her  share  in  it  when  she 
died. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Leonid  Nikola- 
wich  Andreyeff,  the  famous  Russian  novelist, 
on  the  12th  of  September  of  last  year  has 
just  come  to  us  in  this  country.  Andreyeff, 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  had  many  novels 
of  the  first  class  to  his  credit,  and  he  is  well 
known  in  his  own  country  as  a  short  story 
writer  as  well.  One  of  his  best  short  stories, 
"Silence,"  is  contained  in  "Modern  Russian 
Classics,"  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Inter- 
national Pocket  Library,  which  the  Four  Seas 
Company  is  now  publishing. 

Although  Margaret  Widdemer  denies  that 
any  particular  Atlantic  coast  resort  is  por 
trayed  in  her  new  book,  "The  Boardwalk." 
her  publishers,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  are 
hearing  that  it  is  being  called  for  as  "tha' 
new  book  about  Atlantic  City"  or  "Asbur> 
Park"  or  "Cape  May"  or  "Ocean  City,"  ac- 
cording to  the  resort  which  the  customer  hap- 
pens to  know.     The  shoe  evidently  fits. 


From  Place  to  Place. 

It  must  be  a  sad  business  to  be  a  profes- 
sional humorist,  to  be  constantly  on  tap,  so 
to  speak,  for  a  product  that  should  be  spon- 
taneous and  unpremeditated.  Mr.  Cobb  some- 
times shows  signs  of  this  affliction.  We  seem 
to  hear  the  dynamite  explosions  incidental  to 
the  quarrying  of  the  quartz. 

We  suspect  that  short-story  writing  is  Mr. 
Cobb's  true  metier.  He  feels  no  compulsion 
to  be  funny  when  he  has  a  straight  yarn  to 
unfold,  and  as  a  result  the  fun  comes  un- 
bidden. Not  that  these  stories  are  funny. 
Some  of  them  indeed  are  tragical,  but  all  of 
them  -contain  shining  phrases,  unexpected 
twists  and  turns  of  speech  which  are  all  the 
more  delightful  because  they  are  spontaneous 
and  unbidden. 

The  best  among  these  particular  stories  is 
"Boys  Will  Be  Boys."  We  are  all  familiar 
with  stories  of  men  who  are  ruined  by  sud- 
den wealth.  But  here  is  a  story  of  a  poor, 
penniless  hobo  whom  sudden  wealth  glorifies 
and  to  whom  we  take  off  our  hats  as  we  read. 
Only  the  artist  can  write  such  a  story  as 
this.  It  is  worth  ten  times  its  space  oi 
"humor,"  however  good  the  humor  may  be. 
Mr.  Cobb  should  by  all  means  write  more 
short  stories.  There  is  no  man  in  America 
who  can  do  it  better. 

From  Place  to  Place.  By  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


New  Books  Received. 
The    Inscrutable  Lovers.      By  Alexander    Mac- 
Farlan.     New  York:   Dodd,   Mead  &   Co. 
A  novel. 

Rebels.      By   Marie  Ganz,   in   collaboration    with 
Nat  J.  Ferber.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $2. 
Into  anarchy — and  out  again. 

Ax  Irishman  Looks  at  His  World.  By  George 
A.  Birmingham.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

A  summary  of  Irish  conditions. 

Deliverance.      Bv    E.    L.    Grant    Watson.      New 
York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf. 
A  novel. 

Patrons  of  Democracy.     By  Dallas  Lore  Sharp. 
Boston :    Atlantic    Monthly    Press. 
About   education. 

En    Rocte.      By  J.    K.   Huysmans.      New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $2.50. 
A  novel. 

Happily     Marrieb.        By     Corra     Harris.        New 
York:    George   H.    Doran    Company. 
A  novel. 

The  Tall  Villa.     By  Lucas  Mallet.     New  York: 
George  H.    Doran   Company. 
A  novel. 

Pirates  of  the  Spring.     By  Forrest  Reid.     Bos- 
ton:  Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 
The  story  of  a  boy. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig's  Despatches.  December. 
1915 — April,    1919.      Edited  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 


THE  STORY  OF  SHASTA  WATER 


The  source  of  supply  of  Shasta  Water 


Medals  of  Merit  awarded  Shasta  Water 


J.  H.  Boraston,  O.  E.  E.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

With  specially  prepared  maps,  sketch  plans,  and 
portraits. 

The  Survival  of  Man.  By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
LL.  D.,  D.  Sc,  F.  R.  S.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran    Company. 

A  study  in  unrecognized  human  faculty. 

The  Contemporary  Drama  of  Italy.  By  Lan- 
der MacCIintock,  Ph.  D.  Boston:  Little,  Erown 
&  Co.;  $1.50. 

Issued  in  the  Contemporary   Drama  Series. 
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"THE  WOMAN  OF  BRONZE." 


The  French  always  dare  to  be  emotional; 
something  of  which  the  Americans  grow  in- 
creasingly coy.  In  this  they  are  taking  after 
their  Anglo-Saxon  brethren,  who  are  so  firmly 
convinced  that  a  display  of  feeling  is  bad 
form.  That  is  the  charm  of  the  Latins,  their 
ready  abandon  to  an  unashamed  revelation  of 
feeling,    sentiment,    emotion. 

"The  Woman  of  Bronze"  is  an  adaptation 
of  a  Kistenmaecher  play,  the  author  of  the 
original  piece,  although  not  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  famed  of  the  French  dramatists, 
being  skilled  in  making  effective  appeals  to  the 
ready  emotionalism  of  his  compatriots.  With 
him  has  collaborated  Eugene  Delard. 

Paul  Kester,  recognizing  the  dramatic  pos- 
sibilities for  American  audiences  in  a  play 
which,  like  this,  exalts  the  faithful  and  loving 
wife  and  abases  the  mistress,  adapted  it  to  the 
American  stage.  His  work  is  well  done,  but, 
while  the  piece  depicts  characteristic  New 
Yorkers  disporting  themselves  in  a  fashion- 
able suburb  of  New  York,  the  central  action 
of  the  drama  is  essentially  French.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  confidant  to  the  wife;  not, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  family  physician, 
but,  like  Cayley  Drummle  in  "The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,"  a  valued  family  friend. 

Of  course  the  most  interesting  relationship 
in  the  world  is  that  between  husband  and  wife 
when  there  are  rocks  ahead.  In  "The  Woman 
of  Bronze"  the  rocks  take  the.  shape  of  a 
gifted  cousin  of  the  husband;  a  young  woman, 
Sylvia  by  name,  who  is  a  genius,  or  near- 
genius,   with  the  violin. 

In  the  first  act  a  gay  crowd  is  seen  coming 
and  going  in  Len's  beautiful  studio.  Len  is 
a  sculptor,  and  has  entered  a  notable  contest 
to  design  the  statue  of  a  woman  of  noble  and 
exalted  beauty. 

When  the  wife — played  by  Margaret  Anglin 
— appears  her  adoration  of  her  husband,  her 
ambition  for  him,  and  her  absolute  reliance 
on  his  love  and  fidelity  are  made  apparent. 
And  then,  half  submerged  by  the  calm  waters 
of  domestic  happiness,  the  rocks  appear. 

Sylvia  is  a  repressed  young  temperamental- 
ist,  the  kind  of  girl,  like  the  young  model  in 
Galsworthy's  "Fraternity,"  who  is  apt  to 
kindle  disturbing  emotions  in  the  average  male 
breast.  Len's  bosom  is  thus  kindled,  and  in 
th«  full  tide  of  her  happiness  the  wife  sees  the 
two  geniuses  locked  in  a  passionate  embrace. 

From  this  time  on  in  the  play  we  see  all 
the  wonderful  play  of  Miss  Anglin's  superb 
histrionic  powers  at  their  most  moving  expres- 
sion. There  is  a  sort  of  Gallic  fervor,  a  pas- 
sionate abandon  to  the  sheer  luxury  of  despair, 
that  causes  the  intense  scenes  that  ensue  to 
take  on  something  of  a  Continental  coloring, 
and  this  gives  the  American  spectator  a  slight 
sense  of  unreality.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  scene  in  which  the  wretched  wife, 
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pouring  out  the  recital  of  her  woe  to  "Paddy," 
interpolates  between  her  tears  and  broken 
words  bursts  of  laughter  and  hectic  gayety  in 
order  to  deceive  the  frivolous  group  of 
revelers  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  rear  of  the 
stage.  It  is  an  effect  that  rather  dangerously 
verges  on  the  theatric,  but  so  extreme  seems 
the  woman's  despair,  so  almost  abject  her 
self-scorn,  and  so  moving  are  the  evidences 
of  her  grief  as  revealed  by  her  constricted 
features,  her  broken  accents,  and  her  stream- 
ing eyes  that  we  forget  the  skilfully  planned 
effect  in  the  sympathetic  response  to  a  human 
being's  agony. 

In  later  scenes  the  wife  has  wrapped  her- 
self once  mere  in  her  mantle  of  dignity,  and 
it  was  then  that  the  actress  conveyed  to  the 
spectators  a  perception  of  the  beauty  of  the 
womanhood  recognized  by  the  agonized 
sculptor,  scorning  his  carnal  conception  and 
distractedly  searching  for  his  lost  ideal. 

Miss  Anglin  is  supported  by  a  large  and 
interesting  company.  Mr.  Fred  Eric,  as  Len, 
tacitly  recognized  the  Gallic  origin  of  the 
play  and  the  Gallic  sentiment  of  the  story  by 
the  fervor  with  which  he  played  in  the  scenes 
of  greater  intensity. 

Miss  Nedda  Harrigan  is  a  handsome  and 
graceful  girl  of  an  appropriately  exotic  type 
for  the  representation  of  Sylvia  the  tempera- 
mentalist.  Miss  Harrigan  was  very  satisfac- 
tory in  depicting  Sylvia  as  a  vessel  of  emo- 
tion practicing  extreme  repression,  but  there 
is  one  thing  in  this  young  actress'  work  that 
is  going  to  antagonize  her  audiences  "ef  she 
don't  watch  out."  Auditors  are  very  apt  to 
feel  resentful  if  they  don't  hear,  for  which 
main  purpose  they  go  to  the  theatre,  for,  they 
argue,  there  are  the  movies  if  you  only  want 
to  see.  Now  Sylvia,  in  an  effort  to  be  true 
to  nature,  spoke  in  such  hushed  accents  that 
it  really  seemed  as  if  she  was  afraid  they 
would  hear  her.  A  mistake;  which,  if  reme- 
died, will  banish  the  sense  of  injury  which 
grew   as   Sylvia's  scenes   followed   each   other. 

Walter  Connolly  we  remember  as  having 
been  with  Henry  Miller.  Always  pleasing  in 
his  personality  and  the  conscientiousness  of 
his  work,  Mr.  Connolly  was  well  placed  as  the 
pained  lover  and  the  faithful  friend.  An- 
other part  that  made  a  dramatic  contrast  to 
the  reckless  gayety  of  the  New  York  crowd 
was  that  of  Douglas  Graham,  effectively 
played  by  Sidney  Mather.  There  is  a  touch  of 
old-fashioned  villainy  to  the  role  of  this  "man 
of  evil,"  but  Mr.  Mather  modernized  and  dig- 
nified it  by  refusing  to  be  furtive. 

Lighter  roles  were  well  carried  by  Harriet 
.Sterling  and  Marion  Barney,  and  by  Messrs. 
Strawbridge  and  Taggart,  while  Mr.  Lnngdon 
Bruce  did  an  excellent  piece  of  character 
acting  in  depicting  that  unashamed  and  grace- 
less sponge  Reginald  Morton,  father  to  Sylvia. 

The  play  is  beautifully  mounted,  Livingston 
Piatt  having  designed  the  one  set  that  serves 
for  the  entire  action  of  the  play.  It  is  so 
stately  and  beautiful  with  the  great  arches  in 
the  wall  so  harmoniously  colored  to  represent 
stamped  leather  opening  on  an  entrance  hall, 
on  the  further  wall  of  which  are  seen  two 
great  paintings  illustrative  of  the  work  of 
the  old  masters.  This  effect  dignifies  the 
whole  composition,  so  that  the  flippant  crew, 
as  they  pass  and  repass,  became,  even  in  their 
modern  dress,  the  elements  in  a  richly  colored 
picture  of  an  interior  such  as  they  used  to 
paint  in  the  era  preceding  the  more  modern 
art  movements. 

This  group,  by  the  way,  with  its  eddyings, 
its  sudden  movements,  its  dissolvings  and  new 
groupings,  showed  some  very  pretty  stage 
management   on    the    part    of   R.    G.    Kemmet, 
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through  the  vigor  and  dramatic  power  of  his  extraordinary  novels 

Mare  Nostrum  (Our  Sea)  and 

The  Four  Horsemen  I 

of  the  Apocalypse  | 

has  aroused  two  hemispheres.  The  best  critics  of  France,  England  and  the  United  States  | 
compare  him  to  Hugo,  Dumas  and  Balzac.  Librarians  and  booksellers  alike  report  them  | 
month  by  month  as  among  the  books  most  in  demand  all  over  the  country.  These  and  his     I 

The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral 

Blood  and  Sand  and 

La  Bodega  (The  Fruit  of  the  Vine) 

each  of  special  interest,  are  to  be  followed  this  spring  by 

Woman  Triumphant  (La  Maja  Desnuda) 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  reading  these  tremendously  vital  novels. 
Each  has  a  great  subject,  fascinating  characters,  compelling  interest. 
Price,  $1.90  each,  at  any  bookstore  or  may  be  ordered  direct  from 
>.  DUTTON&CO.        .        .        681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York     | 
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while  Mr.  William  Parsons,  who  composed 
and  arranged  the  incidental  music,  accom- 
plished the  feat  of  providing  in  a  natural  man- 
ner a  background  of  sympathetic  music  for 
the  heroine's  despair  by  having  a  pianist  dis- 
course the  sweetest  music  to  an  attentive  and 
appreciative  group  ranged  round  the  piano. 

In  fact  "The  Woman  of  Bronze"  has  had 
money  showered  on  it  with  the  liberality  to 
which  Miss  Anglin  has  accustomed  us  that 
it  might  have  a  production  worthy  of  her 
standards. 


A  DOUGHBOY  PLAY. 


At  the  Alcazar  this  week  they  are  giving 
"The  Five  Million,"  a  play  which  is  the  result 
of  the  collaboration  of  Guy  Bolton — author  of 
"Polly  with  a  Past" — and  Frank  Mandel,  who 
is  responsible  for  "The  High  Cost  of  Loving." 
"The  Five  Million"  depicts  conditions  at  the 
time  when,  our  armies  being  demobilized,  the 
boys  are  returning  to  their  home  town  in  a 
flood.  The  authors  have  made  a  point  of 
leaving  the  de  luxe  element  entirely  out  of  the 
play.  The  returned  doughboys  are  all  looking 
for  a  job,  their  sweethearts  all  seem  to  pos- 
sess the  article,  and  the  leading  girl  character, 
played  by  Belle  Bennett,  waits  on  the  table 
of  a  boarding-house.  To  be  sure,  the  board- 
ing-house is  in  the  family,  but  this  very 
slightly  lessens  the  democratic  effect. 

There  is  a  cheerful  atmosphere  of  youth  in 
the  piece,  for  the  returned  soldiers  are  in  rol- 
licking spirits  over  their  release.  And  there 
are  the  usual  conditions,  such  as  we  saw  in 
"Jim's  Girl,"  which  belongs  to  the  same  class 
as  the  piece  now  being  played.  There  is,  for 
one  thing,  a  French  bride ;  for  another  a 
faithless  sweetheart ;  and  dark  schemings 
against  the  happiness  of  one  of  the  returned 
soldiers.  This  gives  opportunity  for  two  or 
three  dramatic  scenes,  which  make  an  excel-" 
lent  foil  for  the  youthful  persiflage  which  pre 
vails  among  the  exhilarated  ex-warriors. 

"The  Five  Million"  does  not  provide  for 
individual  histrionic  display.  It  is  a  light, 
cheerful,  rather  trifling  comedy,  and  it  please-; 
those  who  like  a  jolly  atmosphere.  The  gen- 
eral company  is  at  ease  and  happy,  Clifford 
Alexander  gets  a  cosy  welcome  over  hi*  re 
turn.  Belle  Bennett.  Emily -Pinter,  Jean  Oliver, 
and  two  or  three  more  make  up  an  attractive 
girl  display,  and  everybody,  when  the  play  is 
over,  restores  Fred  Green  to  the  favor  he  had 
lost  as  a  sort  of  mild  villain,  because  out  ot 
the  play  he  had,  at  the  Argonne  in  France, 
played  the  reverse  of  the  role  of  the  yellow 
slacker  he  so  satisfactorily  depicted  in  it. 


THE  PLAYERS  GUILD  THEATRE. 


At  the  little  Bush  Street  theatre  they  are 
giving  week-end  performances  of  Massenet's 
opera  "Cinderella,"  a  pretty  composition,  but 
rather  difficult  to  know  in  what  category  to 
place  it.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  pleasing  reci- 
tative, and  the  individual  numbers  are  pretty. 
The  word  "pretty,"  in  fact,  is  what  rises  to 
the  mind  in  trying  to  describe  the  quality  of 
the  music.  The  disadvantage  of  the  piece, 
however,  lies  in  the  grand  operatic  mood  of 
the  characters.  A  charming  fairy  story  such 
as  Cinderella,  when  cast  in  operatic  form, 
should  have  a  lightness  and  more  than  a 
touch  of  comedy  to  it,  whereas  Massenet's 
"Cinderella"  is  rather  heavily  serious.  The 
love-sick  prince  is  quite  dismal,  and  Cin- 
derella's joys   are  brief  and   her  plaints   long. 

However,  the  costuming  and  stage  grouping 
was  attractively  contrived,  and  the  group  of 
singers  was  able  to  sing  the  opera  through 
with  voices  that  showed  volume  and  quality. 
Ellen  Page  Pressley's  in  particular  possessing 
sweetness  and  the  quality  that  tells  in  opera. 
To  Mrs.  Lillian  Birmingham,  who  cuts  a  very 
effective  figure  as  Cinderella's  godmother,  be- 
longs especial  credit  for  the  production. 

Josephine   Hart   Phelps. 


A  man  employed  by  a  London  firm  of  pencil- 
makers  has  worked  on  the  same  machine  for 
sixty-three   years. 


A  NEW  NOVEL 

for 
The  Presidential  Campaign 

of 

1920 

THE  VOICES 

BY 

Mrs.  I.  LOWENBERG 

Author  of  "The  Irresistible  Current" 

and  "A  Nation's  Crime." 

PRICE  $1.50 

May  be  ordered  from  Harr  Wagner  Pub- 
lishing Company  and  from  ail  Book  Stores. 


The  City  of  the  Blind. 
"The  City  of  the  Blind,"  the  Armenians 
and  Syrians  call  Aleppo  in  Syria,  for  no- 
where else  in  the  Orient  today  is  the  per- 
centage of  blindness  so  .high.  Every  sixth  per- 
son on  the  street  is  affected  with  eye  disease. 
These  Armenians  and  Syrians,  the  oculists 
say,  in  the  years  of  terror  and  suffering  just 
passed  under  Turkish  oppression  have  literally 
"cried  their  eyes  out."  Trachoma  is  found  in 
all  degrees  of  severity  among  infants  a  few 
months  old  and  advanced  cases  among  chil- 
dren from  three  to  six.  Such  a  condition 
exists  nowhere  else,  except  in  such  lands  as 
Egypt  and  India,  and  nowhere  there  is  it  so 
severe  as  in  Aleppo  at  present. 


Stock  and  Bond  Certificates 
LITHOGRAPHED 


SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  200 


A  Lack  of 

Co-operation 


A  consumer  on  Sacramento  Street 
wrote  to  inquire  why  his  water  bill 
had  increased. 

Our  service  department  imme- 
diately sent  out  an  inspector  who 
examined  all  the  fixtures  and  re- 
ported toilets  leaking  upstairs  and 
down. 

These  defects  were  promptly  re- 
ported to  the  consumer. 

"Unless  repairs  are  made  without 
delay,"  our  service  department 
warned  him,  "your  bill  will  show  no 
decrease." 

The  warning  was  disregarded,  a 
month  passed,  and  the  check  for  the 
next  bill  was  mailed  to  our  office 
with  this  letter : 

"I  am  paying  this  bill  under  pro- 
test, because  investigation  satisfies 
me  that  the  meter  is  to  blame  for  the 
excessive  amount  of  water  re- 
corded." 

Our  service  department  tested  the 
meter  without  delay.  It  was  in  first- 
class  working  order. 

But  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  we  requested  the  City  Light 
and  Water  Inspector  to  make  an 
official  test.  He  did  so,  and  reported 
the  meter  100  per  cent,  efficient. 

The  report  of  the  official  test  was 
given  to  the  consumer,  and  our 
service  department  wrote  him  an- 
other letter,  urging  him  to  have  the 
leaking  toilets   repaired. 

Doubtless  he  will  do  so  in  time. 

Meanwhile  the  meter  is  accurately 
recording  all  the  water  passing 
through,  and  the  obstinate  consumer 
is  paying  for  a  great  deal  of  pre- 
ventable waste. 

This  is  a  case  where  our  policy  of 
"useful  service"  is  defeated  because 
the   consumer    refuses   to   cooperate. 

SPRUNG  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 


March  6,  1920. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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f-URRAN 

^^  Ellis  and  Market 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

Last    Time    Saturday    Night,    March    6 
KOLB    and    DILL 

Beginning   Sunday    Night,    March    7 

Lee  and  T.   T.   Shuhert  Present  the  Greatest  of 

All    Musical    Plavs 

"MAYT1ME" 

With  the  No.  1  New  York  Cast.  Including 
WILLIAM  NORRIS.  CAROLYN  THOMSON, 
MELVIN    STOKES    and   a   Wonderful   Chorus 


ALCAZAR 

"Good    old    Alcazar!       YA  hat    would    we    do 
without  it?" — Argonaut 

This    Week— "THE    FIVE    MILLION" 
Roaring    Funny    Returned    Soldier   Comedy 
By   the  Author  of  "High  Cost  of  Loving" 

WEEK    COM.    NEXT    SUN.    MAT.,    MAR.    7 
Sure    Fire    Melodramatic    Farce 

"OFFICER  666" 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

CLAY  CLEMENT— BELLE  BENNETT 

Sun.,    March    14 — First    Time   Here 

Comedy   of    Youth,    Love   and    Laughter 

"I    LOVE   YOU" 

By   Wm.    Le  Baron,  Author  "The   Very   Idea" 

Usual  Evening  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.,    Sun.,   Thurs.,    Sat.,  25c,  50c,    75c 


Maitland  Playhouse 

"THE   THEATRE   UNUSUAL" 

Stockton   St.,  above  Post.     Phone  Kearny  2520 
City's  Newest  and  Most  Artistic  Theatre 

Last   Time   Saturday   Night.    March    6 
"THE  SERVANT  IN  THE  HOUSE" 


WEEK  COM.  TUES.  MAT.  &  EVE.,  MAR.  9 
BERNARD    SHAW'S   Brilliant   Four-Act    Play 

"The  Philanderer" 

All   Seats  Reserved— ONE  DOLLAR 
Every  Night  ("except  Sun.  &  Mon.)  at  8:30 

Matinees    Tuesday    and    Saturday    at    2:30 

Next— Ibsen's    Master   Work,    "GHOSTS." 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

rvrilLUlll       Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

THE  BEST  IN  VAUDEVILLE 

EMMA  CARUS,  Singing  Her  Own  Songs, 
}.  Walter  Leopold  at  the  Piano;  FLORENZ 
AMES  and  ADELAIDE  WINTHROP  in 
"Caught  in  a  Jamb";  MLLE.  RHEA  and  Com- 
pany in  Story,  Dance,  Song  and  Music;  JACK 
KENNEDY  and  Company  in  "A  Golf  Pro- 
posal"; ED  MORTON,  Pleasing  Singer;  THE 
LIGHTNER  SISTERS  and  NEWTON  ALEX- 
ANDER; VAN  and  BELLE,  Everything  That 
Flies;  HENRY  SANTREY  and  His  Synco- 
pated   Society    Band. 


Evening    Prices,    15c,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1 

Matinee    Prices,    15c,    25c,    50c,    75c 

EXCEPT     SATURDAYS,     SUNDAYS    AND 

HOLIDAYS.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


PLAYERS    CLUB    THEATRE 

1757    Bush    Street 
Massenet's    Four-Act    Opera 

"CINDERELLA" 

Friday    and    Saturday    Evenings    and    Saturday 

Afternoon  of  This  Week 

Direction  Lillian  Birmingham 


Commencing    Wednesday    Evening,     March     17 

BEATRIZ    MICHELENA 

Supported  by   the   Players   Club 

In  Henry   Arthur  Jones'    Powerful    Drama 

"THE    DANCING    GIRL" 

Reginald    T ravers    as    David    Ives 

Dion  Holm  as  the  Duke  of  Guisebury 

Tickets    for   all    performances,    $1,    75c.      On 

sale  at  Sherman,    Clay  &  Co.'s  and   at  theatre 

day   or    night    of   performance. 

Management   Jessica    Colbert 
619    Hearst    Bldg. 


Return  Engagement 
Lieut.  Conningsby 

DAWSON 

FAMOUS  SOLDIER  NOVELIST 
WILL  LECTURE  ON 

"REMAKING  THE  WORLD" 

Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 
Thurs.  Eve.,  March  11,  8:15 

Tickets,  Reserved,  $1-00.  $150,  fc.00. 

On  Sale  at 
PAUL  ELDER'S.  239  Grant  Avenue 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OF.FICE. 

The  Curran  Theatre. 

"Maytime,"  the  popular  musical  play,  comes 
back  to  the  Curran  Theatre  Sunday,  March 
7th.  "Maytime"  is  a  quaint  and  lovely  play, 
with  all  the  fragrance  of  May.  Not  the  least 
part  of  its  oddity  is  contributed  by  the  first 
appearance  on  any  operatic  stage  of  P.  T. 
Barnum,  who  is  there  in  the  flesh — very  much 
of  it — throughout  the  second  act  (or  period 
of  action),  which  is  in  1855. 

One  of  the  delightful  features  of  "May- 
time"  is  lent  by  the  charming  costumes  and 
settings  of  the  four  periods,  which  begin  in 
1840. 

The  first  episode  is  laid  outside  the  Van 
Zandt  home  in  Washington  Square,  New  York 
City,  in  1840.  The  garden  is  laid  out  as 
prettily  as  if  it  had  just  happened  and  with- 
out a  thought  of  formal  design,  while  just 
behind  one  sees  the  spacious  homes  occupying 
the  sites  which  today  are  those  of  the  studios 
and  hotbeds  of  literature — our  only  American 
Latin  quarter. 

Carolyn  Thomson,  William  Norris,  Melvin 
Stokes,  Douglas  Wood,  Nina  Valieri,  Izeth 
Munro,  Arthur  Albro,  Ruth  Watson,  Teddy 
Webb,  and  Patsy  de  Forrest  are  the  chief 
artists.  , 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 
A  wife  of  flesh  and  blood  is  the  heroine 
of  "The  Woman  of  Bronze."  in  which  Marga- 
ret Anglin  has  triumphed  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre.  It  fairly  thrills  her  audiences,  which 
are  extremely  large.  The  second  week  of  the 
engagement  opens  Monday  night,  and  so 
widespread  is  the  talk  concerning  this  remark- 
ably fine  play  and  the  excellence  of  the  per- 
formance that  the  demand  for  second  week 
seat  reservations  is  heavier  than  the  first. 
Miss  Anglin  as  the  wife  of  the  artist  who 
gives  up  all  for  a  young  woman  who  has  come 
between  him  and  his  wife  finds  high  dra- 
matic opportunities,  not  only  at  the  climaxes, 
but  throughout  the  play.  Her  supporting 
company  is  of  the  best,  and  especially  fint 
work  is  done  by  Fred  Eric  as  the  husband 
Walter  Connolly  as  the  friend  of  the  family, 
Nedda  Harrigan  as  the  girl,  Marion  Barney 
as  the  society  matron.  "The  Woman  of 
Bronze"  gives  every  member  of  a  long  cast 
opportunity  for  distinguishing  work  and  every 
advantage  is  taken  of  them.  There  will  be 
no  Sunday  performances.  Matinees  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday. 


The  Alcazar  Theatre. 

The  comic  trials  and  tribulations  of  re- 
turned service  men  that  delight  Alcazar  au- 
diences this  week  will  be  followed  next  Sun- 
day matinee  by  the  absurd  before-the-war 
happenings  in  "Officer  666."  It  has  moved 
more  thousands  to  convulsive  merriment  than 
any  other  farce  of  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
its  vitality  is  easy  to  understand.  When  a 
young  globe-trotting  millionaire  comes  home 
secretly  and  finds  a  plausible  crook  living  in 
his  apartments,  selling  off  his  costly  paintings 
and  making  love  to  a  society  heiress,  he  does 
his  own  detective  work  by  masquerading  as 
the  policeman  on  the  beat  and  bribing  the  real 
copper  to  personate  the  cook.  Belle  Bennett 
is  the  society  beauty,  Clay  Clement  the  crook, 
Brady  Kline  the  art  collector,  Henry  Shumer 
the  fat-headed  police  officer,  Sam  Burton  the 
Jap  valet,  the  cast  also  including  Clifford 
Alexander,  Al  Cunningham.  Rafael  Brunetto, 
Thomas  Fadden,  Emily  Pinter,  and  Jean 
Oliver. 

"I  Love  You,"  a  comedy  of  youth,  romance, 
and  laughter,  successful  at  the  Booth  Theatre, 
New  York,  Jast  season,  has  first  San  Francisco 
production  March  14th.  It  is  very  odd  and 
original  and  the  work  of  William  Le  Baron, 
whose  humorous  fancy  took  a  rather  bold 
turn  in  "The  Very  Idea." 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

"The  Philanderer,"  Bernard  Shaw's  four-act 
play,  will  be  presented  at  the  Maitland  Play- 
house the  week  beginning  Tuesday  matinee 
and  night,  March  9th. 

Shaw's  plays  have  been  very  popular  with 
Maitland  audiences.  Capacity  business  was 
registered  by  "Candida,"  "You  Never  Can 
Tell,"  and  "Arms  and  the  Man,"  and  interest 
is  very  great  in  the  revival  of  "The  Philan- 
derer." 

As  with  all  Shaw  plays,  "The  Philanderer" 
owes  its  fame  essentially  to  the  brilliancy  of 
its  dialogue,  the  power  of  its  satire,  and  the 
unusualness  of  its  philosophy.  Of  wit  the 
play  boasts  an  abundance,  but  there  is  a 
serious  touch  as  well,  with  several  powerful 
dramatic  moments. 

Arthur  Maitland  will  be  ideally  fitted  as 
the  philanderer,  Leonard  Charteris,  who  loves 
o'erwell,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  charac- 
ters that  Shaw  has  ever  presented.  J.  An- 
thony Smythe,  Ann  O'Day,  Rupert  Drum. 
Ruth  Ormsby,  and  the  other  favorites  will  be 
appropriately  cast. 

Henrik  Ibsen's  master  drama,  "Ghosts,"  will 
be  the  succeeding  offering. 


The  Orpheum/ 
The   Orpheum    announces   for   next   week   a 
new  all-star  bill.     There  are  many  symbols  of 


fun,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  truer  one 
than  Emma  Carus.  She  is  a  theatrical  paradox 
— a  prima  donna  comedienne — and  these  facts 
have  been  the  stepping-stones  upon  which 
Emma  Carus  has  gained  a  stellar  position  in 
musical  comedy. 

Florenz  Ames  and  Adelaide  Winthrop  com- 
bine farce  and  travesty  and  place  it  in  a  song 
setting.  There  are  few  players  more  popular 
with  the  public  than  these  eccentric  come- 
dians. There  are  many  little  aggravating  in- 
cidents that  are  a  source  of  discomfort  to 
one's  self,  but  a  cause  of  merriment  to  others. 
One  of  these  Florenz  Ames  and  Adelaide  Win- 
throp have  utilized  for  their  little  episode 
called  "Caught  in  a  Jamb." 

Mile.  Rhea  will  be  seen  in  an  original  pro- 
duction of  story,  dance,  song,  and  music  in 
which  she  will  have  the  assistance  of  Joseph 
Mach,  Jr.,   and  Jack  Cook. 

Jack  Kennedy  and  his  company  will  appear 
in  a  comedy  of  the  golf  links  entitled  "A  Golf 
Proposal." 

Ed  Morton  is  a  singing  comedian  whose 
comedy  is  new,  bright,  and  crisp,  and  his 
songs,  most  of  them  written  by  himself,  are 
distinctive. 

Van  and  Belle  are  flying  missile  experts 
whose  boomerang  throwing  is  extraordinary, 
and  they  have  invented  different  kinds  of  mis- 
siles, some  of  them  representing  birds.  Van 
is  a  marvelous  imitator  of  the  calls  and  cries 
of  birds  and  animals. 

The  Lightner  Sisters  and  Newton  Alexander 
will  sing  new  songs  and  Henry  Santrey  and 
his  Syncopated  Band  will  change  their  pro- 
gramme.   

The  Players  Club. 

This  afternoon  and  evening  (Saturday)  will 
see  the  two  closing  performances  of  Masse- 
net's four-act  opera,  "Cinderella,"  which  is 
being  produced  at  the  Players  Club  Theatre 
under  the  direction  of  Lillian  Birmingham. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  March  17th,  Beatriz 
Michelena,  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of 
the  members  of  the  club,  will  produce  Henry 
Arthur  Jones'  drama,  "The  Dancing  Girl." 
Reginald  Travers  will  play  the  part  of  David 
Ives  and  Dion  Holm  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Guisebury.  Miss  Michelena  will  take  the  part 
of  Drusilla  Ives.  The  play  was  first  produced 
by  E.  H.   Sothern  and  Virginia  Harned. 

Beatriz  Michelena  is  a  daughter  of  the  well- 
known  tenor,  Fenando  Michelena.  Although 
the  celebrated  California  girl  calls  San  Fran- 
cisco her  home,  she  is  nationally  known 
through  her  splendid  work  both  in  the  opera 
and  drama,  having  been  starred  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  companies  in  America. 
More  recently  the  little  prima  donna  has  be- 
come known  in  the  moving-picture  world. 
Her  work  has  been  so  successful  that  she  has 
established  her  own  studio  in  San  Rafael. 


Final  Hertz  '  Pop  "  Concert  of  Season. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  March  7th,  in  the 
Curran  Theatre,  the  tenth  and  final  "Pop" 
concert  of  the  season  will  be  given  by  the 
complete  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Conductor  Hertz  has  prepared  the  most  prodi- 
gal and  unquestionably  the  most  attractive 
programme  of  the  "Pop"  series,  and  that  the 
Curran  will  be  taxed  to  its  capacity  is  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

The  twelfth  and  last  pair  of  symphonies,  as 
well  as  the  concluding  events  of  the  season, 
will  be  played  on  Friday  and  Sunday  after- 
noons, March  12th  and  14th,  in  the  Curran 
Theatre. 

The  outstanding  number  will  be  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony,  in  C  minor,  unquestionably 
the  most  widely  popular  of  all  the  nine  great 
symphonies  of  Beethoven.  Faultless  in  con- 
ception and  faultless  in  construction,  this 
great  musical  edifice  remains  a  lofty  and  en- 
during monument  to  Beethoven's  incompar- 
able genius.  ' 

The  second  number  on  the  programme  will 
be  Paul  Dukas'  whimsical  scherzo,  "The  Sor- 
cerer's Apprentice." 

Wagner's  overwhelming  prelude  to  "The 
Mastersingers"  will  bring  the  programme  to 
a  climax.  

Conningsby  Dawson. 
Conningsby  Dawson's  lecture  on  "Remaking 
the  World,"  delivered  at  the  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium  Tuesday  evening,  made  such  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  audience  that  in 
response  to  the  many  requests  for  others  to 
hear  his  vivid  recital  of  reconstruction  prob- 
lems Paul  Elder  has  succeeded  in  arranging 
with  Lieutenant  Dawson  for  a  return  visit. 
He  announces  that  the  lecture  will  be  re- 
peated at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  Thurs- 
day evening,  March  11th. 


Mischa  Elman. 

Of  Mischa  Elman,  who  will  be  heard  in 
joint  recital  with  Eugene  Ysaye  at  the  Exposi- 
tion Auditorium,  Sunday  afternoon.  May  23d. 
under  the  direction  of  Frank  W.  Healy,  the 
Cleveland  News  says:  "He  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  artists,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  that 
Elman  touches  the  heart  of  every  one.  He 
plays  from  his  heart  as  well  as  with  his  head, 
and  his  heart  is  generous." 

Tickets  for  this  recital  are  now  on  sale  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 


Stye  (£nltett  feasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,   Tea  and  Dinner 
Manufacturer*  of  "Small  Blacks" 


A  Puritan  Love  Letter. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  old  New  Eng- 
land Puritans  had  neither  romance  nor  poetrv 
in  them,  but  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Taylor  in  1674,  with  accompanying  draw- 
ings of  a  heart,  ring,  and  dove,  rather  tends 
to  disprove  such  an  assertion. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  who  was  pastor  at 
Westfield,  Massachusetts,  from  1671  to  1729, 
discharged  also  the  duties  of  a  physician, 
ministering  alike  to  the  bodily  and  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  population  scattered 
over  an   extensive  territory. 

This  love  letter  was  addressed  to  "Miss 
Elizabeth  Fitch,  at  her  father's  house  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,"  and  was  in  two  parts.  The  first 
part  was  a  sheet  on  which  was  inscribed  a 
square  enclosing  a  triangle,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  heart.  A  ring  was  also  drawn 
on  the  paper,  with  the  words,  "Love's  ring  I 
send,   which  has  no  end." 

Rising  from  the  centre  of  the  square  at  the 
top  was  a  dove  exquisitely  drawn  holdinq;  an 
olive  branch  in  its  mouth.  On  the  body  of  the 
dove,  in  characters  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
legible,    these   lines   were    written : 

This  dove  and  olive  branch  to  you 
Is  both  a  post  and  emblem  too. 

The  letter  begins: 

"Westfield,  8th  of  7th  month.  1674.— My 
Dove :  I  send  you  not  my  heart,  for  that,  I 
hope,  is  sent  to  heaven  long  since,  and  unless 
it  hath  awfully  deceived  me,  it  hath  not  taken 
up  its  lodging  in  any  one's  bosom  on  this  side 
of  the  royal  city  of  the  great  King,  but  yet 
the  most  of  it  that  is  allowed  to  be  bestowed 
upon  creature  doth  solely  and  singly  fall  to 
your  share." 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  this  romance 
ended  in  a  happy  marriage  in  the  year  in 
which  the   love  letter  was  written. 

At  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Paris 
a  twenty-two-ton  bell  is  tolled  by  electricity. 
A  choir  boy  now  does  the  work  which  for- 
merly required  the  services  of  five  men. 


Russians  who  are  religious  do  not  eat 
pigeons  because  of  the  sanctity  conferred  on 
the  dove  in  the  Scriptures. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
way — also  the  course  of  fashions,  it  would 
seem.  A  valued  correspondent  who  unblush- 
ingly  proclaims  himself  to  be  a  New  Yorker 
says  that  the  Middle  West  may  have  devel- 
oped its  own  peculiar  brand  of  manners,  but 
that  it  still  looks  to  the  East  for  its  modes. 
The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Maeter- 
linck's opinion  that  the  Middle  West  behaved 
itself  much  more  prettily  than  New  York, 
and  particularly  at  table,  and  that  the  Middle 
Western  voice  was  better  modulated  and  less 
insistent.  But  these  are  not  virtues  that  have 
been  acquired.  They  are  virtues  that  have 
been  maintained.  New  York,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  fallen  from  grace,  so  to  speak. 
Such,   at  least,  was  the  contention. 

But  the  Middle  West  demands  the  New 
York  fashions.  Mr.  William  P.  Morton,  a 
merchant  of  Oklahoma,  has  lately  arrived  in 
New  York  and  has  been  interviewed.  New 
York,  says  the  Times,  is  still  of  opinion  that 
the  people  of  the  West  prefer  the  blanket  to 
all  other  garments,  and  that  in  the  streets  of 
Western  cities  one  may  witness  a  continuous 
Buffalo  Bill  performance  where  yelling  In 
dians  are  always  in  evidence  and  where  the 
cowboy  displays  his  unsanctified  skill  with  the 
revolver.  But  Mr.  Morton  says  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  ripples  of  civilization,  pass- 
ing ever  outward  from  the  centre  of  New 
York,  have  touched  and  redeemed'  the  aborigi- 
nal soul  of  the  West.  Take  a  Sunday  stroll, 
says  Mr.  Morton,  down  Sixth  Avenue  in 
Okmulgee  and  you  will  see  as  much  feminine 
finery  as  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  And  it 
is  the  real  thing,  too,  and  not  merely  an  addi- 
tional gaudiness  in  the  blankets  nor  an  added 
brilliance  to  the  eagle  quills.  The  women 
of  Oklahoma,  says  Mr.  Morton,  are  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  wealthy  oil  men.  No  inferior 
goods  for  them.  They  are  clothed  and  in 
their  right  minds.  It  is  New  York  fashions 
or  nothing  for  these  ladies.  Even  the  Indian 
women  are  sitting  up  and  taking  notice.  They 
have  the  higher  education  and  social  ideals. 
They  had  told  Mr.  Morton  that  if  he  would 
not  bring  the  New  York  clothes  to  them  they 
would  go  to  New  York  for  themselves.  Per- 
haps they  have  not  heard  about  Paris  yet. 
But  they  will. 

The  instinct  to  imitate  is  a  strong  one.  and 
not  altogether  a  good  one.  Oklahoma  imi- 
tates New  York,  and  New  York  imitates  Paris 


and  London.  In  spite  of  our  boasted  indi- 
viduality we  are  always  ready  to  give  the 
palm  of  superiority  to  some  one  and  to  follow 
the  leader  who  has  the  gift,  or  the  defect,  of 
self-assertion. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Thompson  of  New  York,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  great  American  au- 
thority on  corsets,  says  that  women  are  not 
so  disposed  to  follow  the  Paris  fashions  as 
they  were.  They  must  choose  between  French 
costumes  and  the  exercise  of  their  own  en- 
ergies. The  French  woman  of  fashion  is  a 
leisurely  being  who  is  not  at  all  concerned 
about  the  state  of  her  soul,  nor  does  she  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  her  to  redeem  the  human 
race  from  error  by  attending  lectures  and  teas 
and  badgering  legislators.  If  the  costume  or 
the  corset  that  she  favors  happens  to  be  in- 
compatible with  locomotion  she  accepts  the 
situation  and  abandons  the  locomotion,  re- 
maining in  statit  quo,  as  the  peace  conference 
would  say.  But  the  American  woman  is  not 
disposed  to  abandon  her  right  to  move.  She 
wants  to  move  perpetually.  If  she  buys  a 
French  costume  of  the  immobile  variety  it  is 
only  that  she  may  wear  it  on  special  occasions. 
And  she  refuses  altogether  to  wear  a  corset 
that  will  hamper  her  activities. 

Mrs.  Thompson  is  quite  frank  about  the 
matter.  Corsets,  she  says,  are  an  increasingly 
costly  part  of  the  woman's  attire.  She  insists 
on  having  several.  She  wants  a  corset  that 
shall  be  congenial  to  every  occasion,  one  for 
"sport  wear,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  one 
for  the  street,  and  one  for  the  evening.  The 
idea  is  capable  of  infinite  extension.  One  can 
imagine  that  a  particular  corset  might  be  ad- 
mirably suited  to  a  meeting  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  adenoids  and  gravely  incongruous  with 
a  lecture  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  or  a  tea  in  sup- 
port of  the  fund  for  unmarried  mothers. 
There  might  be  Republican  corsets  and  Demo- 
cratic corsets,  league  of  nations  corsets  and 
"reservation"  corsets.  It  would  at  least  be 
good  for  trade,  if  not  for  husbands.  But  the 
American  woman  is  resolved,  so  says  Mrs. 
Thompson,  that  she  will  not  accept  chains  and 
slavery  at  the  bidding  of  the  Paris  modiste. 
Well,  we  shall  see.  It  seems  almost  too  good 
to  be  true. 


Irvin  Cobb,  in  a  little  book  entitled  "Oh, 
Well,  You  Know  How  Women  Are,"  just  pub- 
lished by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company,  has 
something  to  say  about  fashions  and  the  ap- 
parent unwillingness  of  women   to  be  beauti- 
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ful.    Women,  says  Mr.  Cobb,  dress  beautifully 
only  when  they  are  compelled : 

A  working  woman  who,  through  the  working  i 
day,  dresses  in  plain,  neat  frocks  with  no 
jangling  bracelets  upon  her  arms,  no  foolish 
furbelows  at  her  wrists,  no  vain  adornments 
about  her  throat,  no  exaggerated  coiffure,  is  a 
a  delight  to  the  eye  and,  better  still,  she  fits 
the  setting  of  her  environment.  Two  of  the 
most  competent  and  dependable  human  beings 
I  know  are  both  of  them  women.  One  is  the 
assistant  editor  of  a  weekly  magazine.  The 
other  is  the  head  of  an  important  department 
in  an  important  industry.  In  the  evening  you 
would  never  find  a  woman  better  groomed  or, 
if  the  occasion  demand,  more  ornately  rigged 
out  than  either  one  of  these  young  women  will 
be.  But  always,  while  on  duty,  they  wear  a 
correct  and  proper  costume  for  the  work  they 
are  doing,  and  they  match  the  picture.  These 
two,  though,  are,  I  think,  exceptions  to  the 
rule  of  their  sex. 

Trained  nurses  wear  the  most  becoming  uni- 
forms, and  the  most  suitable,  considering  their 
calling,  that  were  ever  devised.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief  there  is  no  record 
where  a  marriageable  male  patient  on  the 
road  to  recovery  and  in  that  impressionable 
mood  which  accompanies  the  convalescence  of 
an  ordinarily  healthy  man,  failed  to  fall  in 
love  with  his  nurse.  A  competent,  profes- 
sional nurse  who  has  the  added  advantage  on 
her  side  of  being  comely — and  it  is  power- 
fully hard  for  her  to  avoid  being  comely  in 
her  spotless  blue  and  starchy  white — stands 
more  chances  of  getting  the  right  sort  of  man 
for  a  husband  than  any  billionaire's  daughter 
alive. 

But  I  sometimes  wonder  what  weird  sar- 
torial eccentricities  some  of  them  would  in- 
dulge in  did  not  convention  and  the  standing 
laws  of  their  profession  require  of  them  that 
they  dress  after  a  given  pattern.  And  if  the 
owners  and  managers  of  big  city  shops  once 
lifted  the  rule  prescribing  certain  modes  foi 
their  female  working  staffs — if  they  should 
choose  to  give  their  women  clerks  a  free  hand 
in  choosing  their  own  wardrobes  for  store 
hours — well,  you  know  how  women  are. 


Since  the  war  ended  a  gradual  change  has 
been  coming  over  Paris  (says  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times).  Its 
dressmaking  centre  is  moving  west.  One  by 
one  the  shops  which  made  the  Rue  de  la  Pai* 
famous  have  begun  to  shift  over  to  the  Champs 
Elysees,  where  newer  rivals,  who  had  set  up 
there,  were  taking  more  than  their  share  of 
business. 

Though  some  are  clinging  to  their  boule- 
vard quarters,  still  it  is  becoming  more  ob- 
vious that  the  Champs  Elysees  will  soon  be 
the  dressmaking  centre  of  Paris.  Its  advan- 
tages are  many.  The  buildings  are  more  mod- 
ern and  more  spacious,  and  many  which  were 
built  as  private  palaces  are  coming  into  mar- 
ket because  the  owners,  hard  hit  by  the  war, 
can  no  longer  keep  them  up. 

Banks  are  taking  the  place  of  the  dress- 
makers on  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  They  are  also 
spreading  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Place  Vendome,  and  clerks  have  ousted  the 
midinettes  from  their  former  quarters. 

But  dressmakers  are  not  to  have  it  all  theii 
own  way  on  the  Champs  Elysees.  The  mag- 
nificent carriage  way  and  promenade  from  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
is  too  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Parisian  to 
allow  of  its  abuse.  The  newcomers  some  time 
ago  asked  that  the  forty-foot  sidewalks  on 
each  side  should  be  cut  into,  and  a  carriage 
way  laid  which  would  enable  their  customers 
to  drive  to  the  doors  of  their  establishments. 
Protests  poured  in  at  once  from  all  quarters, 
and  the  city  fathers  have  decided  in  their 
favor,  and  though  they  can  not  and  do  not 
seek  to  prevent  the  migration  of  the  shops 
onto  the  triumphal  way  its  beauty  will  not  be 
impaired. 

The  Alps  and  the  Rockies. 

Beside  the  Rockies  the  Alps  look  soft  cosy, 
and  a  bit  made  up — like  fine  ladies  powdered 
and  dressed  for  the  opera  in  ermine,  capes. 
The  Alps  seem  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man 
— or  at  least  tampered  with  by  him.  The 
Rockies  none  but  a  master  mind  could  have 
conceived  in  the  first  place — sheer  stark 
granite,  without  color,  without  form,  slung  in 
stupendous  shivered  masses  or  wrought  into 
peaks  and  pinnacles  that  reach  up  and  stab 
the  stars.  The  one  tickles  the  romantic 
fancy;  the  other  lays  hold  of  the  taproot  of 
a  strong  man's  soul.  The  one  we  compre- 
hend;  it  is  man  size,  lady  size;  the  other  is 
God  size,  and  we  bow  before  it  and  adore  it 
or  are  bored. 

With  the  vision  of  the  Alps  still  fresh  in 
my  mind  as  I  had  seen  them  one  night  at 
Modane,  looming  up  ghostly,  magical,  I  com- 
pared them  with  these  gaunt,  gray,  massive 
heights,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  repre- 
sented different  moods  of  the  Creative  Mind. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  clear 
the  essential  difference  between  the  Rockies 
and  the  Alps;  but  make  no  mistake  about 
which  ones  are  the  primates. 

In  the  morning  it  had  rained,  and  a  fine 
rainbow  mist  hung  over  ravine  and  plain,  so 
that  for  a  time  we  could  distinguish  but  two 
giant  peaks,  Mt.  Moran  and  the  Grand  Teton, 
rising  like  two  monoliths,  visible  for  100  miles, 
keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  land.  But 
as  the  mist  burned  off  we  perceived  that  these 
two    were    but    taller    brethren    of    an    entire 


clan,  and  behind  them  were  other  crests,  and 
still  others,  their  mighty  jagged  crenelations, 
their  peaks  and  turrets  and  cathedral  spires 
rising  clean  cut  as  if  etched  by  a  diamond 
point  against  the  deep  jeweled  blue  of  the  sky. 
We  beheld  the  Tetons.  They  loomed  be- 
fore us,  over  us,  above  us,  clothed  in  austere 
might,  more  stupendous,  more  grimly  power- 
ful than  we  had  even  dared  to  suppose. 
Reality  outran  the  imagination.  And  we  felt 
exhilarated,   like  explorers. 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise. 

Silent  upon  a  peak  in   Darien. 

— Elizabeth  Frazxer  in  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Travelers  say  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is 
coffee,  as  a  drink,  worse  than  in  Java,  where 
the  coffee  bean  is  supposed  to  be  at  its  very 
best.  The  Javanese  distil  coffee  essence  of 
extreme  strength,  bottle  it,  and  pour  a  few 
drops  into  a  cup  of  hot  water  when  they  de- 
sire refreshment. 


A  singular  feature  to  be  seen  in  Japan  on 
New  Year's  Day  is  a  grass  rope  running  from 
house  to  house,  with  symbolical  decorations. 
It  is  believed  to  ward  off  evil  spirits  during 
the  year. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  girl  was  putting  up  some  decorations  in  a 
church  when  the  minister  happened  to  look  in. 
Seeing  some  tacks  lying  about  in  the  pulpit, 
he  said :  "You  should  not  leave  the  tacks 
there,  Katie.  Now  what  would  happen  if  I 
stepped  on  one  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon 
next  Sunday?"  "Oh,  well,"  said  Katie,  "there 
would  be  one  point  you  wouldn't  linger  on 
long,  anyway." 


A  negro  chauffeur  of  Washington  was 
hailed  into  court  for  running  down  a  man. 
"Yo'  Honah,"  said  the  darky,  "I  tried  to  warn 
de  gennulman,  but  de  horn  wouldn't  work." 
"Then,"  said  the  judge,  "why  didn't  you  slow 
up  rather  than  run  over  him  ?"  A  light 
seemed  to  dawn  on  the  prisoner,  who  finally 
said,  "Why,  jedge,  dat's  one  on  me,  aint  it? 
I  neber  thought  ob  that." 


"I  dropped  in  unexpectedly  to  see  Gadspur 
and  found  him  weeping  over  his  wife's  house- 
hold account  book."  "Is  his  wife  dead,  or 
did  she  run  away  with  another  man?  Some- 
thing serious  must  have  happened  if  the  sight 
of  her  account  book  moved  him  to  tears." 
"Oh,  Mrs.  Gadspur  had  merely  gone  out  of 
town  a  day  or  two  to  visit  relatives.  What 
pierced  Gadspur  to  his  heart's  core  was  friend 
wife's  style  of  bookkeeping." 


It  was  a  dark  night  at  Camp  Grant.  Foot- 
steps of  a  -  horse  were  heard  approaching. 
"Halt!  Who  goes  there?"  barked  the  rookie. 
"Regimental  commander."  "Dismount,  colonel, 
and  advance  to  be  recognized."  The  colonel 
dismounted  and  came  over  to  the  rookie,  who 
presented  arms  with  a  snap.  "Proceed, 
colonel,"  he  said.  As  he  laboriously  got  back 
on  his  horse  the  colonel  asked,  "By  the  way, 
who  posted  you  there?"  "Oh,  nobody,"  re- 
plied the  sentry;  "I'm  just  practicing." 


"Listen  to  me  now,  brederen  an'  sisteren, 
an'  particular  yo'  young  lambs  ob  de  flock," 
the  old  negro  preacher  remarked  during  the 
course  of  the  service;  "dar's  got  to  be  mo' 
solemness  in  dis  hyah  church.  Ah  aint  gwine 
stand  no  more  of  dis  nudgin'  and  whisperin' 
and  gigglin'.  De  fust  time  Ah  hears  a  nigger 
snigger  Ah's  gwine  do  sumpen  to  yo'  all." 
He  paused  and  let  his  eyes  wander  over  the 
congregation.  "Ah  tell  yo'  what  Ah's  gwine 
do.  Ah's  gwine  hab  de  collection  plate  passed 
a  second  time,  an'  Ah's  gwine  git  Brur'  Swifty 
Hicks,  what  am  de  middleweight  champeen 
prize-fighter  ob  dis  whole   state,   to  pass  hit." 


Army  water  carts  differ  from  one  another 
about  the  same  as,  say,  one  egg  differs  from 
another  egg — namely,  in  size.  The  number  of 
gallons  which  each  cart  can  contain  is,  there- 
fore, stenciled  on  the  top  of  it.  The  captain 
of  a  Marine  supply  company  in  France  was 
inventorying  his  carts  and  totaling  the  figures. 
"Wilkins,"  he  called  to  an  idle  private  who 
hadn't  had  the  sense  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
"get  me  the  capacity  of  this  cart."  The  cap- 
tain ran  his  pencil  down  the  columns  of 
figures  for  several  seconds,  keeping  one  ear 
open  for  the  result  of  Wilkins'  research.     But 


no  reply  came  from  Wilkins.  The  captain 
glanced  up  to  find  all  of  Wilkins  except  the 
head  protruding  from  the  hole  in  top  of  the 
water  cart.  A  desperate  struggle  with  some 
unseen  monster  seemed  to  be  going  on  inside 
the  cart.  Finally  Wilkins'  baffled  head 
emerged.  "I  felt  around  the  blamed  thing, 
captain,"  he  explained,  "and  damned  if  I  can 
locate  that  capacity  anywhere." 


In  an  infants'  school  the  teacher  told  the 
children  to  play  at  imitating  animals.  They 
were  soon  very  busy,  some  were  horses,  some 
sheep,  some  cows  and  pigs.  In  fact,  every  one 
was  trying  to  imitate  some  animal.  Little 
Johnny,  however,  was  sitting  very  still  in  a 
corner.  The  teacher,  thinking  he  was  not 
well,  said  to  him:  "Now,  Johnny,  why  don't 
you  play?"  Johnny  said:  "Hush!  teacher, 
hush  !     I  am  a  hen  laying  an  egg." 


At  first  thought,  perhaps,  there  seems  to  be 
but  little  connection  between  flivver  and 
readin',  ritin',  and  'rithmetic.  but  at  least  one 
little  six-year-old  Columbus  girl  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  associating  the  idea.  When  she 
went  home  from  her  first  day  at  school,  natu- 
rally, mother  asked  her  what  she  had  done  in 
school.  "Oh,  nothing  much,"  the  tot  replied. 
"We  sat  around  a  while,  and  then  the  teacher 
parked  us  all  in  a  row,  and  then  she  made  us 
march  out,  one  behind  the  other." 


Mrs.  Hughes,  wife  of  the  Australian  pre- 
mier, is  very  fond  of  children,  and  has  a  fund 
of  anecdotes  concerning  a  visit  she  paid  to 
a  certain  elementary  school  in  Melbourne, 
shortly  before  starting  for  England.  Among 
the  questions  put  by  the  mistress  to  her  little 
pupils  was  the  following:  "Suppose  we  had 
boarded  a  ship  last  night,  and  steamed  a  hun- 
dred miles  due  southwest,  where  should  we  be 
now?"  the  correct  answer  being,  of  course, 
"Off  the  coast  of  Tasmania."  There  was  a 
moment  of  breathless  silence,  and  then  a  tiny 
girl  in  the  front  row,  who  had  just  recently 
returned  from  a  rather  rough  and  stormy  sea 
trip,  piped  out. shrilly:  "In  the  cabin,  ma'aro 
sick." 


An  English  movie  actress  who  follows  the 
usual  stage  custom  of  retaining  her  maiden 
name  tells  a  story  concerning  the  birth  of 
her  baby.  A  photograph  was  duly  taken  of 
the    mother    and   child,    and    widely    exhibited 

with    a    placard,    "Miss    Dorothy   and 

Her  Baby,"  during  the  following  pantomime 
season  in  Manchester,  where  the  actress  was 
appearing.  The  exhibition  of  the  photograph, 
was  refused  in  one  place — a  news-stand  run 
by  two  maiden  ladies.  When  they  were  asked 
for  their  reasons  for  not  showing  the  poster 
the  spinsters'  faces  were  rival  studies  in 
shocked  modesty  and  indignation.  "How 
could  we?"  they  exclaimed.  "Our  business 
has   always  been  respectable." 


The  atmosphere  of  the  smoking-car  lent  it- 
self to  reminiscence.  "Captain,"  asked  the 
hardware  salesman,  "would  you  mind  telling 
me  how  you  lost  your  arm  ?"  "Not  at  all,  not 
at  all,"  replied  the  bronzed  officer  with  the 
empty  sleeve.  "It  happened  this  way :  We 
were  due  for  another  turn  in  the  trenches  the 
next  day,  so  they  were  giving  a  dance  for  us 


When  your  grocer  says : 
"This  is  a  Sperry  Product" 
—he  means  that  he  is  offer- 
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U.  S.  A. 


that  night  back  in  the  rest  camp.  A  few 
welfare  workers  were  there,  and  among  them 
was  the  cutest  little  girl  I  ever  met  I  man- 
aged to  dance  with  her  most  of  the  evening, 
and  toward  the  end  we  wandered  out  in  the 
moonlight.  'Captain,'  she  said,  after  a  while, 
'please  remove  your  arm.'  And,  you  know,  she 
was  such  a  little  queen  I  just  couldn't  refuse 
her." 


A  certain  young  actress  had  a  small  part  in 
a  "war"  drama — a  very  small  part,  and  she 
was  not  satisfied.  So  one  morning,  after  re- 
hearsal, she  set  out  to  interview  the  boss. 
"I  have  only  one  line  in  the  first  act,"  she 
pouted,  "and  but  one  in  the  second.  Couldn't 
you  give  me  a  line  for  the  third  act  also?" 
The  actor-manager  thought  for  a  moment. 
"Well,  yes,"  he  replied.  "When  the  bombard- 
ment scene  is  on,  and  the  hero  is  crouching 
in  his  dugout  you  may  enter  and  say,  'Here 
is  a  dud.'"  "Oh,  thanks!"  she  exclaimed. 
"And  do  I  bring  an  unexploded  shell  on  the 
stage  with  me?"  "No,"  answered  the  actor- 
manager.  "It's  not  a  speech,  my  dear;  it's  a 
confession," 


Juanita  Hansen,  the  new  Pathe  serial  star, 
tells  an  amusing  story  about  her  favorite  maid. 
This  maid  had  been  Juanita's  devoted  slave 
for  some  time.  One  morning  she  was  told  to 
lay  out  the  star's  riding  togs  and  was  informed 
in  a  breath  that  Juanita  was  going  to  make 
a  flight  in  an  airplane.  "Oh,  Miss  Nita," 
gasped  the  maid,  "you-all  don't  mean  you're 
goin'  to  fly  !  Oh,  Miss  Nita,  you  shouldn't  do 
it !  Your  mother  wouldn't  like  it  if  she  was 
here,  and,  oh,  Lawdy,  you  shouldn't  do  it !" 
"But  I'll  be  all  right,"  said  Juanita,  with  as- 
surance. "Now,  don't  worry,  Inez.  I'll  'phone 
you  from  the  studio  before  I  go  up."  "Oh, 
don't  bother  to  'phone  before  you  go  up,"  re- 
plied the  frightened  maid.  "  'Phone  me  when 
you  come  down." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

A  Driver. 
A  man  there  was  named  Henry   Hive 
Whose  one  obsession  was  to  drive. 

When   he  was  quite  a  tiny  boy 
He  drove  big   nails  for  pure  joy. 

Still  later  as  a  college  lad 

He  drove  his  father  almost  mad. 

He  drove  a  car  at  breakneck  speed, 
Which  drove  his  pocketbook  to  seed. 

At  golf  they  thought  he  was  a  dub — 
He   always  used    a   wooden    club. 

But   when   there  came  the   recent  war 
He  found  what  he'd  been  driving  for. 

There  was  not  any  sort  of  drive 
That  didn't  enlist  Henry  Hive 

(Except,   of  course,  you  understand, 

Plain  drives  troops  made  through  no  man's  land). 

Drives  to  raise  this  and  lower  that — 
He   was  in   all   first  at  the  bat. 

And  when  the  war  was  done,  instead 
Of  quitting  he  drove  straight  ahead. 

The  martyred   Reds,  so  much  oppressed, 
Weighed    heavily    on    Henry's   chest. 

Statesmen  and   cops  became    forlorn 
Beneath   the   lash  of  Henry's  scorn. 

But  as  with  passions  too  profound 
Poor  Hive  drove  his  into  the  ground. 

In    other   words   for    lack  of   breath 
He  simply  drove  himself  to  death. 

The  doctor  came  and  shook  his  head. 
"Too  bad   he  wouldn't  work,"    he   said. 

— Maurice  Morris,  in   New    York   Herald. 


Some  Dilemma. 
"Alas,"  cried  the  poet,    "alas  and  alack, 

How    haplessly    troubled    am    I ! 
For  though  I  possess  a  poetical  knack 

Which  no  one  can  truly  deny, 
And    though    I'm   in  love  with   a  beautiful   girl 

Who  causes   my   pulses  to   thump 
And  sets  all  my  senses  and  brain  in  a  whirl, 

Her   name    is    'Euphemia    Gump  I' 

"What  use  is  my  lyrical   talent  to  me 

Although  all  my  heart  is  aflame, 
What  kind  of  a  poem,  I  ask  would  it  be 

Which    chanted  that   sort   of  a    name? 
To    me    it's    her    name    and    its    cadence    is    sweet, 

But  wouldn't  I  look  like  a  chump 
Should    I    scribble    verses    designed    to    repeat 

The    name  of    Euphemia    Gump? 

"  'Euphemia'    isn't    so    hopeless,    and    yet 

There's  only  one  rhyme  that  I   know 
To  which  that  dear  title  could  ever  be  set, 

And  that  is  'Anasmia'l     Oh, 
I  love  and  am  loved,  but  my  muse  must  be  mute, 

And  I  but  a  dull  leaden  lump, 
For   who   could    imagine   a   song   to   the  lute 

That  caroled   'Euphemia   Gump'? 

"Perhaps    you    imagine    that    when    we    are    wed 

And  her   name   is  altered   to   mine. 
My    troubles    and    woes    of    this    sort    will    be    fled, 

And  I  can  write  many  a  line 
Of  verse   to  the   name    of  my   beautiful    wife; 

Alas,    your    kind    thought    meets    rebuke, 
I   never  can   write  her  a   rhyme   in   my   life, 

For    my   name's    Belial    McGlukc!" 

— Bcrton  Braley,  in  New   York  Sun. 


"Pop!"  "Yes,  my  son."  "Why  do  they 
call  a  ship  'she'?"  "I  suppose  it  is  because 
she  always  seems  to  require  a  mate,  my  boy." 
— Yonkers  Statesman. 


Buffalo  Bill's  Show. 
Buffalo  Bill's  career  as  a  showman  had  an 
almost  spontaneous  beginning.  That  forgot- 
ten novelist,  Elmo  Judson  ("Ned  Buntline"). 
obtained  Cody's  permission  to  give  his  stories 
of  the  West  fictional  form.  The  sensational 
narratives,  in  which  every  week  Buffalo  Bill 
appeared  rescuing  distressed  maidens,  slaying 
bad  Indians  and  exterminating  whole  terri- 
tories of  buffalo,  were  a  decided  popular  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  stories  was  dramatized  and 
was  fairly  well  received  in  New  York.  Natu- 
rally, "Ned  Buntline"  decided  that  if  Cody 
appeared  on  the  stage  he  would  make  a  tre- 
mendous hit.  A  special  play  called  "The 
Scouts  of  the  Plains"  was  written  for  him. 
"Texas  Jack"  was  induced  to  take  part  in  the 
rehearsals,  and  the  performances  began  in 
Chicago.  On  the  opening  night  the  stage- 
struck  Cody  forgot  his  lines,  but  rescued  him- 
self by  improvising  a  string  of  stories  and 
relating  them  to  an  audience  which  followed 
him  more  raptly  than  they  could  have  fol- 
lowed any  drama.  There  were  Indians  galore, 
highly  painted  and  gayly  dressed,  and  shooting 
enough  for  a  real  battle.  Bad  as  the  play  was, 
it  succeeded  beyond  its  promoter's  hopes,  and 
often  the  weekly  receipts  ran  up  to  $20,000. 
Mrs.  Cody  confesses  quite  frankly  that  Buf- 
falo Bill  spent  money  extravagantly — once, 
when  he  wanted  quiet,  he  hired  the  whole 
floor  of  a  hotel — and  states  that,  in  spite  of 
their  great  income,  he  had  but  $6000  for  his 
season's  work  when  the  run  ended.  The  idea 
of  the  great  Wild  West  show,  with  its  In- 
dians, cowboys,  Deadwood  coach,  highwaymen 
and  all,  was  Cody's  own,  with  some  contribu- 
tions from  his  wife. 


In    Payta,    Peru,    the   interval   between   two 
showers  of  rain  is  about  seven  years. 
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48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department  : 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  Mrs.  George 
Pope  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thursday  at  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue.  Among  those  present  were 
Mrs.  Harry  Mendell,  Jr.,  Princess  Andre  Ponia- 
-  Mrs.  Louis  Parrott,  Mrs.  Tames  Flood, 
Mrs.  Athearn  Folger,  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Mrs 
Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  Mrs.  Louis 
Monteagle.  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Syd- 
ney Cloman,  Mrs.  William  Bourn,  Mrs.  William 
Crocker,  and  Mrs.   Frederick  Moody. 

Mrs.  Robert  Xuttal]  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  home  on  Jackson  Street  Mrs.  A.  P.  S.  Mac- 
quisten  of  Scotland  was  the  guest  of  honor  and 
others  present  were  Mrs.  Samuel  Rosenstock,  Mrs. 
Charles     Farquharson,     Mrs.     Fannie     McCreary, 


EL  ENCANTO 

(Enchantment) 

.  HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES 

Beautifully  situated  in  The  Riviera  over- 
looking Santa  Barbara  to  the  sea.  Ten- 
nis, motoring  and  horseback  riding. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

For  information   address 

MRS.   MIGNON  HOLLINGS WORTH 

Manager 

Santa  Barbara  California 


Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Harry  Benson,  and 
Miss  Louise  Breeze. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Jayne  gave  a  tea  Thursday  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  A.  W.  Cross.  Her  guests  were  Lady 
Popham  Young,  Mrs.  William  Fogarty,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Lloyd,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Price,  Mrs.  Algernon  Crofton, 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Jones,  Mrs.  Holton  Curl,  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Cole,  Mrs.  Robert  Giften,  Mrs.  Charles  Morris, 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Riebe,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Poole,  Mrs.  S.  W. 
King.  Mrs.  Beatrice  Williams,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Cramp- 
ton,  Miss  Mary  Phelan,  Miss  Constance  McLane, 
Miss  Katherine  Burke,  and  Miss  Mildred  Lloyd. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a  tea  last  Friday  in  honor 
of  Miss  Coraiia  Mejia.  The  affair  was  held  at 
the  Pacific  Avenue  home  of  the  Perry  Eyres  and 
was  attended  among  others  by  Mrs.  Russell  Slade, 
Mrs.  James  Thompson,  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard,  Mrs. 
Wilder  Bowers,  Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Donohoe,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad,  Mrs. 
Robert  Coleman,  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs. 
Edward  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  Miss  Elvira  Mejia,  Miss 
Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  and  Miss 
Emelie  Tubbs. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 


1  LOMITA  VISTA 

^  A  delightful  home-place,  ideal  for 

g  those  who  like  to  slip  away  from 

g  the  hurry  and  hum  of  things.  In  the 

g  Beautiful  Saratoga  Foothills 

|  OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

g  Miss  Maud  Stuart  Maclntyre 

Manager 

g  Saratoga                                     California 

^  Telephone  Saratoga  137 
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last  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs    ) 
Witlard   Chamberlin.     Her  guests  were  Mrs.    Ber-   j 
nard     Ford,     Mrs.     William    Duncan,     Mrs.     Tack 
Neville,     Mrs.     Cyril     Tobin,     Mrs.     Christian"  de 
Guigne,  Countess  Andre  de  Limur,  and  Miss  Helen 
Crocker. 

General   and    Mrs.    Edward    McCIernand  gave  1 
dinner  Wednesday  at  the  Cecil.     Their  guests  in- 
cluded Colonel  and  Mrs.  Harry  Benson,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Mrs.     Franklin     Bel!,     and     Miss     Louise 
.    ■ 

Nickel  gave  a  bridge  party  Wednes- 
day evening  at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street.  Her 
guests  were  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Carles  Josselyn,  Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mrs. 
Welch,  Mrs.  James  Cooper,  and  Mrs.  Robert 
NuttalL 

Georges  de  Latour  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day for  Mrs.    Robert  Cryan. 

Mr.  Mayo  Xewhall  gave  a  dinner  last  week  in 
hor.or  of  Mr.  Frank  Deering,  who  has  recently  re- 
turned f--om  the  Orient. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 

honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs-  Raymond  Welch. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    Deering   gave    a    dinner 


Nathan  Srats  $z  Cn. 

Objels  d'Art  from 
Japan,  China  and  Korea 


.-'-"ITER  ST. 
San  Francisco, Cal. 


Affiliated  Shop 

NATHAN  BENTZ 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Tuesday,    when    they    entertained     Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Francis  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Mullgardt,  Mr. 
I  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart.  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Black. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran  gave  a  dinner  Tues- 
day in  Burlingame  when  they  entertained  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich 
ard  McCreery.  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  and  Mr. 
Prescott    Scott 

Mrs.  James  Flood  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid.  Her  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Charles  Eells,  Mrs.  Norman  Mc- 
Laren, Mrs.  Perry  Eyre,  Mrs.  William  Tevis,  Mrs. 
William  Babcock,  and  Mrs.  George  Pope. 

The  Misses  Harriett  and  Frances  Jolliffe  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  in  honor  of  their  cousin,  Mrs 
Robert  Cryan,  who  is  visiting  here  from  Ireland. 
Others  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de 
Latour,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mr.  Ru- 
dolph Spreckels,  Mr.  Alexander  Rutherford,  and 
Mr.   Ernest  Folger. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  on  Clay  Street,  when  she  entertained 
Mrs.  George  Forderer,  Mrs.  Anna  Bishop,  Mrs. 
John  Polhemus,  Mrs.  Alfred  Spalding,  and  Mrs. 
Frederick   Palmer. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Lawson  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Kenneth  Davis  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Weldon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mcintosh  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  in  the  Palace  Hotel.  Her  guests  were 
Mrs.  Porter  Bruck,  Mrs.  Ward  Dawson,  Miss 
Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss 
Barbara  McKim,  Miss  Marguerite  Doubleday,  Miss 
Louise  Reding,  Miss  Josephine  Grant.  Miss  Elena 
Eyre.  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Mora  Macdonald,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bliss,  Miss  Ernestine  Adams,  Miss  Catherine  Shoe- 
maker, Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Amanda  Mc- 
Near,  Miss  Claire  Knight,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee. 
Miss  Mary  Kennedy,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss 
Jessie  Knowles,  and  Miss  Margaret   Madison. 

Mrs.    Frank  Deering  gave   a    luncheon    and    the- 
atre party  Thursday  in  her  home  on  Larkin  Street. 
Her   guests    included    Mrs.    Mason    Starring.    Mrs. 
Charles    Josselyn,    Mrs.    Ira    Pierce.    Mrs.    Berthe 
Welch,  Mrs.  Edgar  Preston.  Mrs.  Anson  Hotaling, 
i  Mrs.   Samuel  Monsarrat,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Porter,  Mrs. 
'  Carter    Pomeroy.    Mrs.    Harry    Morton,    Mrs.    Van 
;  Dyke  Johns,  and  Miss  Laura  McKinstry. 

In  honor  of  Miss  Elena  Eyre.  Miss  Coraiia  Mejia 
gave  a  linen  shower  and  tea  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Her  guests  were  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs. 
Robert  Coleman,  Mrs.  Richard  Girvio,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Wilder  Bowers.  Mrs.  James 
Thompson.  Mrs.  George  Bowles.  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Fox,  Miss  Elvira  Mejia,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss 
Mary  Donohoe,  Miss  Christine  Donohoe,  Miss 
Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Isabelle  Jennings,  Miss  Mary 
Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams.  Miss  Evelyn 
Barron,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood,  and  Miss  Margaret  Madison 

In  compliment  to  Mrs.  A.  P.  S.  Macquisten.  Mrs. 
Walton  Thome  was  a  recent  luncheon  hostess  at 
the  Womans  Athletic  Club.  Her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Stanley  Stillman,  Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson,  Mrs. 
Charles  Deering  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mrs.  Robert 
Bolton,  Mrs.  Murray  Innes.  Mrs.  Ralph  Hart.  Mrs. 
William  Shotwell,  Mrs.  Alfred  Blake,  Mrs.  Crocker 
McCreary,  Mrs.  Willard  Wayman,  Mrs.  Harry 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  George  Beveridge,  Mrs.  William 
Weir.  Mrs.  James  Black,  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Creilin,  Mrs.  Leonard  Chenery,  and 
Miss  Edith  Bull. 

Mrs.  Anna  Bishop,  who  recently  returned  from 
the  Orient,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
at  which  Miss  Edith  Bull  entertained  in  the  Town 
and  Country  Club,  Tuesday.  Her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Russell  Selfridge,  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer.  Mrs.  Mazie 
Hammond,  Mrs.  Gerard  Cement.  Miss  Man,-  Ashe 
Miller,  and  Miss  Winifred  Braden. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Magee  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  the  Womans  Athletic  Club  in  honor  of  Miss 
Marguerite  Doubleday  of  New  York.  Among  her 
guests  were  Miss  Jessie  Knowles,  Miss  Amanda 
McNear,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams.  Miss  Mary 
Kennedy,   and  Miss   Elizabeth   Adams. 

Mrs.  Edward  Younger  gave  a  tea  in  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  last  Thursday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Davenport  of  Paris  and  Miss  Norma  Daven- 
port, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  gave  a  dinner  Thurs- 
day at  their  home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  de  Forrest  Grant  of  New  York.  Their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle.  and  Mrs.  Butler  Breeden. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelis  Winkler  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  at  their  home  on  Baker  Street  in  honor 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Doyer,  who  has  left  for  a  tour  of 
the  United  States.  Others  present  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Dor- 
othy Woodworth,  and  Mr.  Jerome  Politzer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newball,  Jr.,  were  dinner 
hosts  last  Thursday  in  honor  of  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin  and  Mr.  Lawrence  McCreery-  Their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin, 
Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Miss  Helen  Crocker, 
Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Mr.  Frederick  Tillman,  Mr. 
Frederick  Van  Sicklen.  Mr.  William  Crocker,  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  Gray. 

Captain  August  Crantz  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  in  the  Palace  Hotel.  His  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Athearn  Folger,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Clampett, 
Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker,  Mrs.  George  Boyd,  Miss 
Jean  Bovd,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Colonel  Thornwell 
Mullally,  Mr.  Nicholas  Boyd.  Mr.  Wakefield  Baker, 
Mr.  John  Cunningham.  Mr.  Edward  Hills.  Mr. 
Paul  Clampett.  and  Mr.  Robert  Clampett- 

Mrs.  John  Philip  gave  a  tea  last  week  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.  Her  guests  included  Mrs.  William 
Fitzhugh,  Mrs.  Andrew  Rowan,  Mrs.  Lane 
Leonard,  Mrs.  Joseph  Marx,  Mrs.  Edward  Probert, 
Mrs.  James  Edwards,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Peterson, 
Mrs.  William  Watt,  Mrs.  Leland  Lathrop.  Mrs. 
James  Jewett.  Miss  Agnes  Lowry,  Miss  Nellie 
Lowry,  and  Miss  Milan  Soule. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  gave  a  dinner  last 
Saturday  to  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence McCreery  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo.  Others 
present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Miss 
Harriett  McKim,  Miss  Geraldine  Adee,  Miss  Jose- 


phine Grant.  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann.  and  Mr. 
Robert  Elliott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  were  the 
guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  Saturday  even- 
ing in  Burlingame  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dun- 
can, The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Neville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Edmunds    LjTnan. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  entertained  at  tea  Friday 
afternoon  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrf-s.  Daniel  Jackling  were  dinner  hosts 
last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis,  com- 
plimenting Dean  West  of  Princeton,  who  visited 
here  last  week. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday  at 
the  Town  and  Country  Club,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Harriet  McKim  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Monday 

General  and  Mrs.  T.  D.  Pilcher  were  the  guests 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  Monday  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nion  Tucker.  Others  at  the  affair  were 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  BIyth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  and 
Mr.   M.  H.  de  Young. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday  at 
Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Wainwright  Brunsen  gave 
a  large  dinner  at  El  Encanto  Saturday  evening, 
the  honor  guest  being  Captain  Arthur  Lee  Willard, 
of  the  T_".   S.    -c 


Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Montgomery  are  being  congratulated  upon  the 
birth  of  a  son  at  their  home  in   Honolulu. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Raymond  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter  at 
their  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Zook  Sutton   are  be- 
ing congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


The  Rembrandt  Exhibit. 

The  loan  exhibition  of  drawings  and  etch- 
ings by  Rembrandt,  which,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Art  Association  offers  to  the  people  of 
San  Francisco,  marks  the  highest  peak  so  far 
attained  in  the  series  of  noteworthy  installa- 
tions made  in  the  Museum  in  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts  during  the  four  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

The  loan  of  this  collection  is  another  sig- 
nificant indication  of  the  position  achieved  by 
the  Museum  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  its 
brief  career  in  the  esteem  of  the  foremost 
collectors  throughout  the  country,  and  in  its 
way  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  compliments 
paid  our  city,  as  never  before  has  Mr.  Morgan 
given  carte  blanche  to  choose  from  his  collec- 
tion what  might  be  desired.  Taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  liberality.  Director  Laurvik 
selected  the  most  representative  plates,  with 
the  result  that  we  have  here  what  might  be 
called  the  cream  of  Rembrandt's  art  as  an 
etcher. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  the  progressive 
development  of  the  man  and  his  art  the  collec- 
tion has  first  been  arranged  chronologically, 
and  will  later  be  installed  according  to  sub- 
ject, which  will  make  possible  a  comparative 
study  of  the  varying  treatments  accorded  kin- 
dred subjects,  such  as  portraits,  landscapes, 
religious,  genre,  and  classical  pieces  in  the 
earlier  and  later  plates.  It  is  hoped  by  this 
means  to  present  the  clearest  possible  im- 
pression "of  the  spirit,"  as  Laurance  Binyon 
has  it,  "of  one  of  the  fullest,  deepest  natures 
that  ever  breathed." 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Zuloaga  and  Anisfeld 
exhibitions,  an  admission  fee  of  25  cents  will 
be  charged  to  the  Rembrandt  galleries  to  help 
defray  the  expenses  connected  with  the  ex- 
hibition.    It  will  continue  for  about  six  weeks. 


Free  Lectures. 
Paul  Elder  is  now  sending  out  the  an- 
nouncement for  his  spring  calendar  group  of 
Saturday  afternoon  lectures  held  in  the  Paul 
Elder  Gallery  at  2:30  o'clock.  The  first  date 
is  Saturday,  March  6th,  when  Mrs.  Fanny 
Ward  Miller,  dramatic  reader,  will  render  an 
interpretation  of  "The  Land  of  Heart's  De- 
sire," by  William  Butler  Yeats.  These  events 
are  free  and  the  public  is  invited.  Following 
is  the  calendar :  March  6th,  Mrs.  Fanny 
Ward  Miller,  reading  "The  Land  of  Heart's 
Desire,"  by  William  Butler  Yeats:  March 
13th,  Rabbi  Martin  A.  Meyer,  "The  Jewish 
Drama" ;  March  20th.  Miss  Mary  Scott,  read- 
ing "Spreading  the  Xews,"  by  Lady  Gregory : 
March  27th,  Frederick  O'Brien,  "Women  in 
the  South  Seas" ;  April  3d,  Redfern  Mason, 
"Americanization  Through  Music" :  April 
10th,  Peter  Dark  Macfarlane,  "Views  and  In- 
terviews." 


Up  to  1785  handkerchiefs  were  of  every* 
conceivable  size  and  shape.  Then  one  even- 
ing Queen  Marie  Antoinette  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion or  indignation  at  Versailles,  said  that  all 
'kerchiefs  should  be  uniform  if  the}-  were  to 
indicate  good  taste.  The  result  was  that 
Louis  XVI  issued  a  decree  early  in  1785  that 
all  pocket  handkerchiefs  should  have  right- 
angle  edges.  So  rigbt-angle  they  are  and 
have  been  ever  since. 


In  English  prisons  neither  male  nor  female 
convicts  are  permitted  to  see  a  mirror  during 
the  term  of  their  imprisonment. 


RETURN  ENGAGEMENT 

of 

EVA  CLARK,  Soprano 

"The  West's  Best  Loved  Songbird" 

and 

EDNA  MALONE,  Danseuse 

in 
An  Algerian  Street  Dance 

and 

The  Dance  of  Spring 
at  the 

ROSE  ROOM 
THE  PALACE 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte*  s  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,    Manager 
DEL  MONTE  1  CALIFORNIA 


"if        One  liotds  J 

SAN  rSMlClSCC      CALIrC:    IA 


WHERE  SERVICE  AND 
COMFORTS  ARE 
PLAN  NED  FOR  G  L'ESTS 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BiST 


Hotel  Claremont 

Berkeley,  California 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 
amidst  wonderful  flower  gardens 
and  magnificent  trees.  Thirty-five 
minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  entrance  of  Hotel  by  the  Key 
Route  ferry  and  express  trains. 
For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 
9300. 


I  For  that  tete-a-tete 
I       — have  tea 

I  at 

J  Hotel  Whitcomb 

S  Civic  Center 

g  Every  afternoon,  delicious  tea  is  served  in 
g  the  Sun  Lounge.  Refreshing  —  restful. 
M   You'll  enjoy  it  immensely. 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  Adams  and  their  daughters, 
who  have  been  occupying  the  Pillsbury  home  on 
Broadway  during  the  winter,  will  return  next  week 
to  Piedmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  will  reopen  their 
home  in  Menlo  Park  the  latter  part  of  March. 
At  present  they  are  residing  at  the  Clift  Hotel- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bates  will  arrive  Monday 
from  New  York,  where  they  have  been  spending  a 
month. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  has  returned  to  town 
from  a  brief  sojourn  at  her  ranch  at  Playto. 

Miss  Evelyn  Waller,  who  has  been  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  left  Saturday  for  her  home 
in    New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss  and  their  children 
have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

General    and    Mrs.    Thomas    Pilcher    of    England 


H.  S.  Davis  Fred  Z.  Rice 

PERSIAN  RUG  CLEANING  CO. 

Native  Rug  Experts 

Native  way  of  cleaning  rugs — 
with  olive  oil  process.  Hand 
work.  Process  of  cleaning  and 
repairing  fully  explained. 
Rugs  called  for  and  delivered 
promptly. 

3828-3830  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Tel.    Pacific  8723 


CLOCK  REPAIRING 

AH    grades    of    chimes    and    complicated    clocks 
repaired    and   sold.      Called    for    and    delivered. 


WORKMANSHIP 
GUARANTEED 


WATCH 
REPAIRING 


CALIFORNIA  CLOCK  CO. 

J.    TOPPING,    Manager 

436  Whitney  Building  1 33  Geary  Street 

Phone    Garfield    2S70 


WILSON  BEAUTY  PARLORS 

SCALP  AND  FACIAL  TREATMENTS 

(Electricity  Used) 

SHAMPOOING  and  MANICURING 

LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN 

246  POWELL  ST.,  Suite  404 
Phone  Douglas  5788  San  Francisco 


ANGLO  DANISH  INSTITUTE 

Electric  Light  Cabinet  Baths 
and  Salt  Glows 

Swedish  and  Vibratory  Massage 

Therapeutic  Light  Rays  for  Lumbago 

and  Rheumatic  Conditions 
We  call  at  your  hotel  or  residence  if  requested 

68  POST  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  Kearny  4287 


THE  VEDAH   INSTITUTE 

OF  THERAPEUTICS 

ELECTRIC  CABINET  BATHS, 

VIBRATORY  AND   MANUAL 

SWEDISH  MASSAGE 


Hours:  9:30  to  6  p.m. 

Ev-nings  by  appointment 
Pbooe  Sutter  5660 


Sui'le615-6I6 

GILLETTE  BLDG. 

830  Market  St. 


left  Monday  for  Victoria,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
California.  They  were  at  Del  Monte  over  the 
week-end  with"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron. 

Mrs.  Marie  Wells  Hanna,  who  has  been  winter 
ing  in  New  York,  will  sail  shortly  for  the  Orient. 
Mrs.  Hanna  will  spend  the  summer  in  Burlingame 
with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Vincent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin,  Mrs.  Charles 
Kceney,  and  Master  Cranston  Chamberlin  left 
Wednesday  for  their  new  home  in  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duval  Moore  have  postponed  their 
European  trip  indefinitely.  Mr.  Moore  is  at  pres- 
ent in  New  York  and  upon  his  return  to  California 
will  join  Mrs.  Moore  in  Ross. 

Mrs.  Orville  Pratt  and  her  sons  will  leave  next 
Thursday  for  their  ranch  in  Chico  to  remain  for 
several    weeks. 

Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  Miss  Florence  McCor- 
mick,  Master  Charles  McCormick,  Jr.,  and  Master 
Frederick  McNear,  Jr.,  left  Wednesday  for  a 
month's  sojourn  at  Coronado. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  has  taken  possession 
of  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran  in 
Burlingame.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curran  will  be  at  the 
Burlingame  Club  until  their  depasture  for  Paris. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Spreckels  will  return  next  week  from  the  Spreckels 
ranch  in  Sonoma  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  and  their  children 
will  come  from  Montecito  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  for  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker.  They 
will  leave  in  April  for  New  York  to  remain  until 
after  the  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Keeney  and  Dr. 
George    Lee. 

Mrs.  William  Henshaw,  Mrs.  Alia  Henshaw 
Chickering,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  will  return 
the  first  of  the  week  from  New  York. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  returned  last  week  from 
New  York,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  win- 
ter with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Reqna  and  Miss  Alice 
Requa. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  have  taken 
possession  of  their  new  residence  in  Burlingame. 
The  house,  which  has  just  been  completed,  adjoins 
the   Burlingame   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre  and  Miss  Elena  Eyre 
left  Saturday  for  Menlo  Park,  where  they  will 
spend  the  spring  and  summer. 

Mr.  Foxhall  Keene  of  New  York  is  spending  a 
few   days   at   the  St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walton  Moore  sailed  Saturday 
for  the  Orient  to  be  gone  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe  and  their 
daughters  have  reopened  their  home  in  Menlo 
Park.  They  spent  the  winter  in  the  Mintzer  house 
on    Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Charles  Felton  arrived  the  first  of  the 
week   from    Redlands  to  visit  Mrs.    Smedberg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  who  have  been  stay- 
ing at  the  Fairmont  for  some  weeks,  have  moved 
into  their  new  house  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bourn  will  leave  May 
1st  for  Ireland  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent. 

Rear-Admiral  and  Mrs.  John  Milton  have  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  for  a  six  months'  visit. 

Baron  and  Baroness  J.  C.  Van  Eck  have  re- 
turned   from   a   trip  to   New   York. 

Mr-  Victor  de  Cunha  sailed  last  week  for  his 
former  home  in  Brazil.  He  will  be  away  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Hull  have  taken  an  apart- 
ment at  Stanford  Court  for  two  months.  They 
will  be  joined  within  a  few  days  by  Mrs.  Hull's 
niece,  Miss  Dorothy  Anglin  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall  and  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  Wilson  returned  last  week  from  a  trip  to 
Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Geraldine  Adee  of  New  York  has  joined 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Ernest  Adee,  in  Santa  Barbara, 
after  a  visit  here  with  Miss  Josephine  Grant. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  and  the  Misses  Betty  and 
Elena  Folger  will  return  next  week  from  New 
York,  where  they  have  been  wintering.  They  will 
spend  the  month  of  April  at  Del  Monte- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  their  daughters 
have  taken  a  house  at  Redlands  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Davis  has  gone  to  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky,  for  a  visit  of  several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Graupner  have  purchased 
a  bouse  on  Walnut  Street,  which  they  are  having 
renovated.  At  present  they  are  visiting  Mrs 
Wenzelburger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  have  returned  to 
San   Francisco   from  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Forrest  Grant  of  New  York 
have  been  spending  several  days  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  will  leave  for  a  trip 
abroad  during  the  month  of  April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill  will  reopen  their 
Burlingame  home  the  first  of  April.  They  have 
been  spending  the  winter  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  New- 
hall. 

Mrs.  Washington  Dodge  has  returned  from  New 
York  and  is  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  Warren  Matthews  left  Wednesday  for  New 
York  to  join  Mrs.  Matthews,  who  has  been  in  the 
East  for  some  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthews 
will  make  their  future  home  in  the  Eastern  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Morris  will  return  to 
California  in  May  and  will  spend  the  summer  at 
their  ranch  in  Saratoga,  which  they  recently  pur- 
chased from  Mrs.  Homer  King. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  returned  Satur- 
day to  Burlingame.  They  have  been  wintering  at 
the   De    Young   home   on    California    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Wynne  have  sailed  for 
Japan,  where  the  former  will  be  with  the  American 
Embassy  at  Tokyo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gerstle  returned  last  week 
from  an  absence  of  several  months  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Hecksher  of  New  York 
have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  for  a   fortnight. 

Mr.  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  Gordon  Arrr^by, 
Mr.  Raymond  Armsby,  and  Mr.  Frederick  McNcar 
left    Sunday  for  New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn  returned  lasV  week 
from  a  visit  of  several  days  in  Monterey. 

Mr.  Clarence  Carrigan  has  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Lyons,  France,  where  he  is  the  American 
consul. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  have  returned  from 
a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  will  return  thr 
first  of  the  week  from  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Charles  Clark  returned  last  week  from  a 
trip  to  New  Orleans,   which  he  took  with  a  group 


of  men  friends.  In  the  party  were  Dr.  Max 
Rothschild,  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby,  Mr.  Walter 
Van  Pelt,  Mr.  Walter  Filer,  and  Mr  Stewart 
Lowery. 

Mr.  Gordon  Tcvis  returned  last  week  to  Los 
Angeles,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Albert  J.  Evers  (formerly  Miss  Sepha 
Pischel)  has  sailed  for  Honolulu,  there  to  meet 
Mr.  Evers,  who,  having  finished  his  work  for  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Peking,  is  coming 
home.  After  a  visit  in  the  Islands  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Evers  expect  to  make  their  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis :  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  May,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Barney 
Oldfield,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Donald  D.  Dodge, 
Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Y.  C.  Kellogg,  Seattle; 
Mr.  Frank  Villopool,  Havana,  Cuba;  Mr.  Herbert 
Warden,  Santa  Barbara;  Mr.  Fraud  A.  Godcheaux, 
New  Orleans;  Dr.  E.  De  Witt  Connell,  Portland, 
Oregon;  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Jones,  Brooklyn,  New 
York;  Mr.  H.  Earle  Smith,  Fresno;  Mr.  R.  J. 
Brady,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  R.  M.  Ogden,  Jr.,  Ithaca. 
New  York;  Mr.  C.  D.  Stevens,  Mr.  A.  L.  Mor- 
rissey,  Detroit;  Mr.  Edward  Davis,  Philadelphia; 
Mr.  A.  C.  Callen.  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Robins,  Chicago;  Mr.  Fred  W.  Schutz,  Ber- 
lin; Mr.  Frank  C.  Riggs,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Among  those  recently  registered  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guthrie  Kirkhope,  Lon- 
don, England;  Mr.  W.  A.  Johnston,  New  York 
City;  Mr.  George  E.  Emmons,  Schenectady,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flacker,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  H. 
Curiel,  Mr.  Desmond  Fitzgerald,  New  York  City; 
Mr.  F.  C.  Little,  Chicago;  Mr.  B.  H.  Dyas,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  C.  Drescher,  Sacra- 
mento; Mr.  A.  Marpole,  Mr.  Randolph  Bruce,  Van- 
couver, B.  C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Zimmerman, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan 
Murphy,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  W.  T.  Day,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Mr.  A.  P.  Lundin,  New  York;  Mr.  J. 
S.  McCollum,  Hongkong;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  VV. 
Brazier,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  C.  G.  Wheeler  Jones, 
New  York;  Mr.  Myron  J.  Jones,  Cleveland;  Mr. 
B.    Schroeder,    Detroit. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Whitcomb  include  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Cosgrove,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Newton,  Sacramento ;  Mr.  J.  M. 
Witherel,  Hollywood;  Mr.  F.  H.  Reckenach,  Al- 
pena; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  P.  Knox,  Fresno;  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Philip  Wise,  San  Jose;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Hodges,  Albany;  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Beck,  Cleve- 
land; Mr.  C.  H.  Kamm,  San  Luis  Obispo;  Mr. 
Joshua  Greenwood,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Whitcomb,  Littleton,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  W. 
H.  Berkhemer,  Java;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hoover, 
Lockport,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Sullivan, 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  T. 
Hamilton,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  K.  Young. 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rankin  Leslie,  Win- 
nipeg,   Canada. 

mmm 

Passing  of  London. 
Is  London  on  the  decline?  During  and  as 
a  consequence  of  the  war  the  claim  has  been 
put  forward  by  loyal  New  Yorkers  that  the 
metropolis  of  the  New  World  has  captured 
the  position  of  the  British  capital  as  the 
world's  first  city,  both  as  to  population  and 
commercial  and  financial  importance.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  theory  is  now  advanced  by 
Hilaire  Belloc,  the  noted  English  writer  and 
leading  authority  on  strategy,  that  London  is 
losing  its  significance  for  reasons  which  are 
intrinsic  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  Ameri- 


TV/- ALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 


Surgeons*  Instruments 

Hospital  and  Sick  Room  Supplies 

Trus*es  and  Abdominal  Supported 


441  Sutter  Street — Entire  Buildins. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Telephone 
DoUSki4017 


Telephone  Sutter  6654  Importers 

Geo.  W.  Caswell  Co. 

COFFEE  AND  TEA 
Spices,  Baking  Powder,  Flavoring  Extracts 
442-452  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 


can  competition.     The  London  Daily  News  re- 
ports on  December  13th: 

"Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  prophesied  the  future 
decline  of  London  in  a  lecture  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  last  night.  'When  the  topo- 
graphical reasons  for  a  site  disappears,'  he 
said,  'the  value  of  the  site  declines.' 

"The  forces  at  work  to  cause  the  decline  of 
London  Mr.  Belloc  summed  up  as  follows: 

"London  is  no  longer  at  the  head  of  sea- 
borne  traffic.     Tilbury   is. 

"Tunnels  are  destroying  the  character  of 
London  as  the  lowest  land  crossing. 

"London  is  becoming  a  congested  point,  and 
every  one  tries  to  avoid  it  in  traveling. 

"The  economic  centre  of  gravity  is  shifting. 
The  centre  of  production  and  of  export  in 
this  island  is  now  in  the  north. 

"  *The  great  topographical  causes  of  Lon- 
don's greatness,'  he  added,  'have  already 
passed.'  " 

*•*- 

Whenever  the  mercury  drops  to  zero  at 
Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  the  old  town  clock  be- 
gins striking  and  keeps  on  until  the  janitor 
climbs  the  tower  and  muffles  the  bell.  This 
has  been  going  on  as  long  as  the  oldest  in- 
habitants can  remember.  Expert  clockmakers 
who  have  been  called  in  from  time  to  time 
say  they  don't  know  why. 
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JKlfire  proof  storage^^ 

Private  Concrete  and  Steel  Vaults  for 
Household  Goods 

13th  and  Mission  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


OAKLAND 


Phone  HARM  15       LOS  ANGELES 
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oAdds  years  to  the  life  of  your  car 

Correct  lubrication  with  Zerolene  means  bet- 
ter performance  and  longer  life  for  your  car. 
By  exhaustive  study  and  actual  tests  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  Board  of  Lubrication 
Engineers  has  determined  the  correct  consis- 
tency of  Zerolene  for  your  make  of  automo- 
bile. Their  recommendations  are  available  for 
you  in  the  Zerolene  Correct  Lubrication  Charts. 
There  is  a  chart  for  each  make  of  car. 

Zerolene  is   correctly  refined  from  selected 
California  crude  oil.     It  keeps  its  lubricating- 
body  at  cylinder  heat,  holds  compression,  gives 
perfect  protection  to  the  moving  parts  and  de- 
posits least  carbon.     It  is  the  product 
of  the  combined  resources,  experience 
and   equipment   of   the    Standard   Oil 
Company. 

Get  a  Correct  Lubrication  Chart  for 
your  car.  At  your  dealer's  or  our  near- 
est station. 

STANDARD  CIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


cA grade  for  each  type  of  engine. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

477  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
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KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

KING  COAL  CO 

Main  Office 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"What  was  the  result  of  the  flood?"  asked 
the  Sunday-school  teacher.  "Mud."  replied 
the  bright  youngster.— Ti*-Btfs. 

"Why  did  you  ask  the  waiter  if  he  knew 
of  any  barnyard  terminals?"  "That's  the  code 
for  cocktails." — Baltimore  'American. 

"No  man  can  be  sure  of  gaining  time."  "I 
don't  know  about  that.  Go  into  any  police 
court  and  you'll  see  plenty  getting  from  ten 
days  up." — Dallas  News. 

Oke — Would  you  be  satisfied  if  you  had  all 
the  money  you  wanted  ?  Owens — I'd  be  satis- 
fied if  I  had  all  the  money  my  creditors 
wanted. — Boston   Transcript. 

Amateur  Golfer— The  day  I  get  around 
these  links  in  less  than  a  hundred  I'll  give  you 
a  shilling.  Caddie— Thank  ye,  sir.  It'll  come 
in  handy  in  me  old  age. — Tit-Bits. 

Mother — If  you  marry  him  in  haste  you 
will  repent  at  leisure.  Daughter — Well,  I 
can't  bear  to  think  of  another  girl  repenting 
at  leisure  with  him. — Sydney  Bulletin. 

Mabel — Edith  is  one  of  those  girls  whose 
interest  in  a  man  is  governed  by  his  wealth. 
Jack — I  see;  the  greater  the  principal  the 
greater  the  interest. — Kansas  City  Star. 

"Why,  Robbie,  can't  you  play  without  mak- 
ing all  that  noise?"  "No,  mamma.  You  see, 
we's  playin'  picnic,  and  a  storm  has  come  up 
and  I'm  the  thunder." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

She — If  you  tell  a  man  anything  it  goes  in 
at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  He — If  you 
tell  a  woman  anything  it  goes  in  at  both  ears 
and  out  at  her  mouth. — Washington  Post^ 

"Who  takes  care  of  the  furnace  ?"  "We 
used  to  hire  a  man  to  do  that  job,  but  since 
the  state  went  dry  father  has  insisted  on 
looking  after  the  fire  himself." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"Mamma  is  that  woman  married?"  asked 
little  Alice  as  she  pointed  to  the  statue  in  the 
park.  "No,  nry  child,"  said  the  mother  with  a 
smile,  "that  is  the  Goddess  of  Liberty." — Ohio 
Sun  Dial. 

"Mr.  Bliggins  has  a  high  opinion  of  him- 
self." "Yes,"  said  Miss  Cheyenne;  "if  he 
could  compel  everybody  to  take  him  at  his 
own  valuation  he'd  be  a  terrible  profiteer." — 
Washington  Star. 

Sub-Editor — A  correspondent  wants  to  know 
why  they  whitewash  the  inside  of  a  henhouse. 
Editor — Tell  him   it's  to   keep  the  hens   from 
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picking  all  the  grain  out  of  the  wood. — Kan- 
sas  City  Star. 

"Gone  to  work  in  a  boiler  factory?"  "Yes." 
"Thought  you  were  going  to  devote  yourself 
to  music."  "I  am.  What  I'm  after  now  is 
some  genuinely  big  jazz  effects  for  my  orches- 
tra."— Washington  Star. 

Young  Man — I  should  like  to  ask  your  ad- 
vice, sir,  as  to  whether  you  think  your 
daughter  would  make  me  a  suitable  wife. 
Lawyer — No  ;  I  don't  think  she  would.  Ten 
dollars,  please. — Boston  Transcript. 

Customer — Are  these  shoes  too  far  gone  for 
repair?  Bootmaker — No,  sir,  I  don't  think 
so.     A   new   pair   of   uppers,   with   soles   and 


heels,  will  make  them  all  right.  The  laces 
seem   fairly  good. — Manchester  Guardian. 

"How  did  Blank  lose  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand?"  "Put  them  in  the  horse's  mouth  to 
see  how  many  teeth  he  had."  "And  then  what 
happened?"  "The  horse  closed  his  mouth  to 
see  how  many  fingers  Blank  had." — Tit-Bits. 

Sol  Sodbusier — Wimera  is  certn'y  incon- 
sistent. Abe  Orpington — Whatsa  matter?  Sol 
Sodbusier — My  darter  Sally  was  right  in  the 
fight  fer  liberty  an'  freedom  from  beginnin'  t* 

end Abe   Orpington — Yes,  yes Sol 

Sodbustcr — And  then,  the  first  thing  she  does 
when  peace  is  declared  is  to  fasten  herself  up 
tighter'n  beeswax  in  a  hobble  skirt. — Youngs- 
town  Telegram. 
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Mr.  Hoover. 

Mr.  Hoover's  attitude  as  defined  in  a  letter  given  to 
the  public  within  the  week  fails  to  identify  him  with 
any  organized  association  of  political  thought  and  pur- 
pose. He  holds  definite  views  and  is  honorably  candid  in 
declaring  them.  But  his  position  is  that  of  moral  and 
intellectual  detachment.  In  brief,  Mr.  Hoover  stands 
apart  from  and  above  party.  There  is  in  American  life 
need  for  men  accredited  for  wisdom  and  character  so 
placed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  most  im- 
perative of  our  political  needs  is  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  inspiration  that  can  come  only  from  men 
of  superior  knowledge,  of  superior  powers,  unrestrained 
by  intimate  association  with  the  workings  of  practical 
politics.  But  a  man  apart  from  and  above  party  stands, 
by  the  logic  of  our  system,  debarred  from  the  supreme 
executive  office.  To  place  powers  of  determination  and 
action  under  the  hand  of  one  who  holds  himself  apart 
from  and  above  representative  responsibility  would  be, 
not  to  install  a  President,  but  a  ruler — not  a  "servant 
of  the  people,"  but  in  effect  a  king. 

Government  of  the  people  by  the  people  logically  im- 
plies government,  not  of  individual  initiative,  but  gov- 
ernment reflective  of  the  popular  mind  and  will.  A 
President  may  not  be  a  law  unto  himself — lie  may  not 
reflect  the  old  autocratic  dictum,  "I  am  the  state."  His 
function  is  to  represent,  and  through  political  action 
to  carry  into  practical  effect,  the  composite  judgment 
and  purpose  of  the  country. 

The    only    practical    means    of    government    of    the 


people  by  the  people  is  through  representatives  pledged 
to  act  under  the  popular  judgment  and  will.  The  only 
means  of  finding  and  commissioning  executive  agents 
of  popular  government  is  through  political  organiza- 
tion. The  alternative  of  government  through  party  is 
government  by  men.  Government  by  men — personal 
government — is  only  another  name  for  autocracy.  And 
autocracy  is  none  the  less  autocracy  because  it  may  be 
inspired  by  the  highest  motives,  by  profound  wisdom 
by  sincere  solicitude  for  the  public  welfare. 

The  conditions  tm/er  which  Mr.  Hoover  implies 
willingness  to  serve  in  the  presidency  logically  eliminate 
him  from  consideration  as  a  candidate.  No  political 
party  can  in  logic  or  morals,  or  in  respect  of  its  own 
practical  integrity,  put  into  the  presidential  office  a  man 
whose  ideas  and  principles  fail  to  accord  with  its  own. 
To  do  so  would  be  violation  of  good  faith,  and  it  could 
only  be  done  in  respect  of  an  unworthy  calculation  of 
temporary  expediencies.  No  party  has  the  right  to 
present  to  the  country  as  its  candidate  any  man,  how- 
ever eminent  and  individually  worthy,  who  fails  to 
reflect  the  ideas  and  purposes  for  which  it  stands  before 
the  country. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  which  appeared  in  last  week's 
Argonaut  there  occurred  these  suggestive  phrases: 

In  Herbert  Hoover  we  have  a  man  of  elevated  character, 
of  large  mind.  *  *  *  We  have,  too,  in  Mr.  Hoover  a  man 
of  extraordinary  prestige.  When  he  speaks  the  country 
listens ;  and  when  he  declares  himself  upon  any  issue  within 
the  range  of  his  presumptive  knowledge  he  is  heard  with 
consideration.  *  *  *  Mr.  Hoover  as  a  private  citizen  is  a 
highly  potential  figure.  Regarded  in  the  character  of  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend — as  a  man  of  sound  mind  and  of 
sound  conscience — he  stands  preeminent  in  the  public  appre- 
ciation. He  answers  one  of  our  greatest  national  needs, 
namely,  the  need  for  counsel  in  public  affairs  based  on  knowl- 
edge, character,  and  presumptive  freedom  from  selfish  bias. 
*  *  *  Would  not  the  country  suffer  incalculable  loss  by 
transferring  Mr.  Hoover  from  the  potential  position  he  holds  as 
a  private  citizen  to  an  office  in  which  inevitably  he  would  lose 
much  of  his  unique  moral  power? 

The  suggestions  embodied  in  these  remarks  the  Argo- 
naut ventures  to  borrow  and  make  its  own.  They  rep- 
resent, we  believe,  Mr.  Hoover's  own  appraisal  of 
practical  values.  We  would  better — far  better — hold 
Mr.  Hoover  in  his  established  high  character  of  wise 
public  counselor  than  to  diminish  his  moral  powers  by 
placing  him  in  executive  office. 


Messing  Up  Our  Diplomacy. 

President  Wilson's  protracted  detachment  from  cur- 
rent affairs,  and  from  association  with  men  and  things 
of  immediate  interest,  is  yielding  certain  extraordinary 
and  unfortunate  results.  At  a  time  when  our  need  is  to 
maintain  close  and  friendly  relations  with  the  powers 
of  the  earth — more  particularly  those  with  which 
we  have  immediate  association  and  dealings — the  course 
of  the  Administration  tends  to  an  aloofness  under  which 
the  State  Department  is  embarrassed  in  relation  to 
matters  of  large  policv.  Specifically  three  recent  acts  of 
administration  are  unfortunate.     They  are : 

(1)  Mr.  Wilson's  stand  in  the  matter  of  Adriatic 
settlement,  which  has  irritated  the  British  government. 

(2)  The  appointment  of  Bainbridge  Colby,  a  man 
who  very  recently  participated  in  an  Irish  demonstra- 
tion at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  and  who  at  various 
times  has  expressed  himself  as  violently  anti-British, 
to  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  appointment  of  Charles  R.  Crane  as  Minis- 
ter to  China.  On  the  occasion  of  his  previous  appoint- 
ment by  President  Taft  to  the  same  position  Mr.  Crane 
was  recalled  because  of  indiscreet  public  statements 
indicating  an  attitude  of  unfriendliness  toward  Japan. 
Although  the  suggestion  had  no  bearing  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Crane  then — that  having  already  been 
arranged — Japan  did  at  the  time  suggest  that  his  ap- 
pointment to  China  would  be  distasteful  to  Japan,  and 


this  suggestion  is  still  on  file  in  the  State  Department. 

Now  let  us  see  how  these  several  incidents  tend  to 
embarrassment  in  our  relations  with  two  countries 
wherein  our  interests  hang  on  a  delicate  trigger.  The 
Anglo-Japanese  military  alliance  expires  by  limitation 
on  July  1st  of  this  year,  and  at  London  Japan  is  press- 
ing for  a  renewal  of  the  compact  for  a  term  of  f.vj 
years.  Concurrently  there  is  abroad  a  disquieting 
rumor  to  the  effect  that  because  of  recent  events  the 
two  high  contracting  parties  may  eliminate  from  the 
renewed  agreement  the  original  saving  clause,  inserted 
at  the  suggestion  of  our  then  Secretary  of  State,  Philan- 
der C.  Knox,  exempting  either  nation  from  the  alliance 
in  event  of  the  other  being  involved  in  war  with  the 
United  States.  In  normal  times  and  in  normal  circum- 
stances it  would  be  eminently  right  and  proper  for  our 
government  to  take  cognizance  of  the  negotiations  now 
in  progress  at  London  and  to  suggest  to  the  negotiators 
that  the  saving  clause  in  the  old  compact  be  carried  into 
the  new  one. 

But  today  this  course  is  quite  impossible.  Having 
flouted  the  governments  both  of  Britain  and  Japan,  the 
one  in  the  matter  of  the  Adriatic  settlement  and  in  the 
appointment  of  Colby,  and  the  other  in  the  appointment 
of  Crane,  our  government  is  in  no  position  to  make  any 
sort  of  diplomatic  request  either  of  Great  Britain  or  of 
Japan.  We  may  only  sit  tight  and  breathe  a  fervent 
prayer  that  our  good  friend  Lord  Robert  Cecil  mav 
again  look  after  us,  just  as  very  recently  he  did  in 
calming  down  Lloyd  George  in  the  matter  of  the 
Adriatic  dispute.  For  it  is  an  open  secret  that  Lord 
Robert  kept  the  peppery  Welshman  from  telling  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  "go  to"  as  he  was  minded  to  do. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appointments  of  Colby  and 
Crane  we  are  led  to  the  reflection  that  Mr.  Wilson  in 
his  illness  and  aloofness  from  matters  of  immediate 
concern,  has  fallen  again  into  the  bad  practice  of  limit- 
ing his  mind  to  its  famous  single  track.  Probably  he 
gave  no  thought  to  other  than  personal  and  domestic 
considerations.  Most  certainly  if  it  had  occurred  to  him 
that  in  these  appointments  he  was  half-shutting  the 
diplomatic  doors  of  these  countries,  he  would  have 
chosen  more  discreetly.  Now  of  all  times  we  have  need 
of  a  careful  discretion  in  matters  tending  to  mainte- 
nance under  the  best  possible  conditions  of  our  foreign 
relations. 

In  the  meantime  forces  are  at  work  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  prevent  the  ob- 
viously disqualified  Mr.  Crane  from  going  to  Peking. 
At  Washington  it  is  well  known  that  in  this  effort 
members  of  the  committee  have  the  full  sympathy  of 
at  least  that  portion  of  the  State  Department  which 
has  intimate  knowledge  of  our  Far  Eastern  relations. 
There  is  nothing  partisan  in  efforts  which  proceed  en- 
tirely from  a  desire  to  preserve  a  friendly  footing  with 
the  Asiatic  countries.  It  may  be,  now  that  the  impro- 
priety of  Mr.  Crane's  appointment  is  understood,  that 
it  will  be  withdrawn.  This  is  the  hope  of  those  who  are 
informed  as  to  what  it  means.  But  Mr.  Wilson  is 
stubborn ;  furthermore  he  is  not  easily  reachable  by  in- 
formation or  counsel.  It  may  be  that  the  fight  will 
have  to  be  made  in  the  open;  and  if  it  comes  to  a  fighl 
the  fact  will  further  add  to  Mr.  Crane's  disqualification. 


The  Hitchcock  Letter. 
President  Wilson's  letter  to   Senator  Hitchcock   im- 
plying determination   to   "stand   pat"   in   opposition    to 
effective  amendments  to  the  treaty  adds  nothing  to  the 
knowledge  of  those  on  the  inside  of  things  at  Washing- 
ton.   A  month  ago  Mr.  Wilson  revealed  his  purpose  to 
make  no  concession,  his  method  being  to  give  to  various 
senators  private  intimations  designed  to  control   their 
action.     Apparently  his   idea   was   to   avoid   wha 
odium  may  attach  to  defeat  of  the  treaty  by  ui 
responsibility  therefor  upon  his  followers  in  thi 
At  this  point  there  was  protest  on  the  part  of  c- 
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senators  who,  though  willing  enough  to  act  under  the 
President's  orders,  wanted  the  orders  made  so  publicly 
as  to  put  responsibility  where  it  belongs,  namely,  upon 
the  President.  Thus  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  forced  into 
the  open — brought  to  the  point  of  taking  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  defeating  the  treaty. 

The  letter  to  Hitchcock  is  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
statement of  what  Mr.  Wilson  has  said  many  times 
since  the  armistice.  The  argument  is  old;  even  the 
phrases  are  familiar.  In  this  newest  utterance,  as  in 
those  that  have  preceded  it,  there  is  the  same  grandilo- 
quence, the  same  appeal  to  those  who  think  emo- 
tionally as  distinct  from  rationally.  Not  one  reason 
tending  to  controvert  objections  is  presented.  There 
is  no  recession  from  the  fallacious  assumption  that  the 
original  draft  of  the  treaty  embodies  "assurance"  of 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

Obviously  Mr.  Wilson  has  with  difficulty  restrained 
his  resentment  against  the  Senate  for  declining  to  ac- 
cept his  guidance  and  control.  True,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Hitchcock  letter  comparable  in  its  revelation 
of  bitter  feeling  to  the  earlier  tirade  against  "pigmy 
minds"  and  men  of  "narrow  vision,"  but  that  the  old 
spirit  abides  in  the  presidential  mind  is  made  evident 
in  the  sneer  that  he  can  see  no  distinction  between  a 
"nullifier  and  a  mild  nullifier."  A  further  revelation 
of  the  President's  mind  is  his  fling  at  France  as  having 
now  passed  under  the  leadership  of  a  miltaristic  party. 

It  is  very  clearly  implied  in  the  letter  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  reject  the  treaty  if  it  shall  come  to  him  with 
any  modification  of  Article  X,  which  guarantees  the 
integrity  of  the  nations  component  of  the  league.  Yet 
he  does  not  say  this  in  set  terms,  and  since  he  does  not 
so  say  it,  the  implication  remains  doubtful.  We  still 
believe  that  if  the  Senate  shall  return  the  treat)-  to  the 
President  modified  as  has  been  proposed  he  will  make 
the  best  of  the  situation  and  yield  formal  approval. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  when  the  pinch  comes  he  will 
accept  responsibility  for  defeat  of  the  treaty  and  of  the 
league  embodied  in  it,  even  though  the  latter  may  be 
bereft  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  its  heart. 

However,  there  will  be  those  to  suspect  that  the  Presi- 
dent means  what  he  implies  and  that  he  will  in  fact 
decline  to  accept  the  treaty  in  any  essentially  modified 
form.  This  to  the  end  that  the  contention  now  before 
the  Senate  shall  be  made  the  main  issue  in  the  coming 
national  campaign  and  as  such  provide  a  reason  for 
Mr.  Wilson's  nomination  by  the  convention  to  be  held 
at  San  Francisco  in  June.  His  desire  for  another  term 
in  the  presidency  has  been  manifested  in  various  ways. 
Probably  he  believes  that  the  sentiment  of  the  country 
is  with  him  and  that  by  making  the  treaty  the  para- 
mount issue  he  may  make  his  own  nomination  what 
in  political  lingo  is  styled  a  logical  necessity.  This 
of  course  is  mere  speculation,  but  there  are  many  sup- 
porting evidences  tending  to  confirm  what  it  suggests. 

Mr.  Wilson  probably  has  no  conception  of  the  fact 
that  his  standing  in  the  country  is  a  declining  quantity. 
It  is  not  likely  that  he  has  seen  the  newspapers  which 
have  spoken  with  one  voice  of  his  part  in  the  Lansing 
incident,  still  less  that  he  has  gained  from  the  domestic 
group  which  surrounds  him  any  idea  of  the  progres- 
sive slump  in  Wilson  sentiment.  Probably  he  sees 
himself  now,  as  he  has  all  along,  a  man  of  destiny. 
One  who  fifteen  months  ago  did  not  realize  the  rebuke 
involved  in  the  congressional  election  of  1917  is  easily 
impervious  to  the  significance  of  events. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  Mr.  Wilson  should 
make  a  stand  for  renomination  he  could  bring  to  bear 
many  and  highly  potent  forces.  All  the  office-holders 
would  naturally  enlist  in  his  behalf;  and  added  strength 
would  come  through  the  powers  that  are  always  under 
the  hand  of  a  President  in  office. 


The  Growing  Roster  of  Public  Employees. 

It  is  going  to  be  appalling  to  the  country  if  it  ever  be- 
comes known  that  the  personnel  of  the  governmental  service 
now  in  time  of  peace  is  double  what  it  was  before  we  entered 
the  war.  The  population  of  the  country  has  not  increased, 
the  requirements  of  our  people  have  not  doubled.  What 
reason  are  we  going  to  give  to  the  people  that  the  needs  of 
the  governmental  activities  have  so  grown  as  to  require  double 
the   clerical   force. 

Thus  spoke  Representative  Wood  last  week  with 
reference  to  an  investigation  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  of  which  he  is 
he  chairman.  The  facts  inspiring  Mr.  Wood's  remark 
|-e  overwhelming.  Nobody  knows  exactly  the  extent 
the  Federal  pay-roll  because  there  is  no  branch  of 
the  government  which  holds  any  relation   to   it   as   a 


whole.  But  members  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
testifving  before  the  W'ood  committee,  declared  that 
they  had  knowledge  of  760,694  civilians  now  on  Federal 
pay,  further  declaring  that  their  records  extended  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  civilian  em- 
ployees— not  including  the  Railroad  Administration  oi 
the  employees  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and 
of  numerous  other  activities. 

Applying  this  two-third  guess,  we  get  a  total  figure 
of  approximately  1,100,000  civilian  employees.  Add  the 
army  roster,  about  240,000;  the  navy,  about  102,000, 
and  the  marine  corps,  about  17,000,  and  we  have  a  grand 
total  of  about  1,500,000  persons  supported  by  a  nation 
of  perhaps  110,000,000.  Thus  it  figures  out  that  in  a 
time  of  peace  about  thirteen  persons  in  every  thousand 
population  are  employed  and  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  1916,  before  we  entered  the  war,  the  total  civil 
service  roll  was  about  300,000.  Again  applying  the  two- 
thirds  guess,  we  find  a  total  civilian  roll  at  that  time  of 
about  450,000.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  ventures 
the  guess  by  1921  the  roll  of  government  employees  un- 
der civil  service  rule  will  be  reduced  to  600,000,  or 
double  what  it  was  in  1916.  Again  applying  the  two- 
thirds  theory,  the  total  governmental  pay-roll  will,  un- 
der this  hopeful  prophecy,  be  reduced  to  approximately 
900,000. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  small  hope  of  this  result 
Current  practice  tends  the  other  way.  For  a  short 
time  after  the  armistice  the  number  of  employees  went 
down,  but  more  recently  it  has  been  going  up. 

In  the  Democratic  platform  of  1908  we  find  this 
plank : 

We  denounce  this  great  and  growing  increase  in  the  number 
of  office-holders  as  not  only  unnecessary  and  wasteful,  but 
also  as  clearly  indicating  a  deliberate  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  Administration  to  keep  the  Republican  party  in  power  at 
public  expense  by  thus  increasing  the  number  of  its  retainers 
and  dependents.  Such  procedure  we  declare  to  be  no  less 
dangerous  and  corrupt  than  the  open  purchase  of  votes  at  the 
polls. 

In  1912  the  Democratic  national  platform  contained 
these  words,  identical  with  the  previous  platform  oi 
1896: 

We  demand  a  return  to  that  simplicity  and  economy  which 
befits  a  democratic  government  and  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  useless  offices,  the  salaries  of  which  drain  the  sub- 
stance of  the  people.  t 

Public  and  Private  Business. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  in  which  he  takes  leave 
of  official  life  Frank  Lane  presents,  as  the  fruit  of 
his  experience,  a  sharp  indictment  of  governmental 
organization  and  administrative  methods.  "Washing- 
ton," he  says,  "is  a  combination  of  political  caucus, 
drawing-room,  and  civil  service  bureau."  Granting  its 
"richness  in  brains  and  character,"  testifving  to  its  hon- 
esty "beyond  any  commercial  standard,"  further  to  its 
"wish  to  promote  the  public  good,"  he  maintains  that  it 
is  "poorly  organized  for  its  task."  Among  the  obstacles 
to  efficiency  in  administration  Mr.  Lane  points  to  the 
restrictions  placed  by  Congress  upon  the  heads  of  de- 
partments in  the  matter  of  apportioning — "allocating" 
we  believe  is  now  the  fashionable  word — governmental 
appropriations.  Better  results  he  thinks  might  be  ob- 
tained if  executive  officers  had  more  discretion  in 
handling  the  funds  granted  by  Congress.  His  argument 
is  for  the  lump-sum  appropriation  as  opposed  to  the 
detailed  appropriation,  crux  of  the  ancient  dispute  be- 
tween legislative  and  executive  departments. 

Undoubtedly  better  results  might  be  had  under  the 
lump-sum  plan  if  the  executive  could  always  be  trusted  to 
see  things  in  their  true  proportions  and  to  act  free  from 
any  of  the  various  forms  of  bias  which  beset  the  human 
mind.  But  we  sadly  fear  that  before  this  happy  condi- 
tion may  be  attained  there  must  come  a  radical  change 
in  human  nature.  The  Argonaut  has  had  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive observation  of  the  official  mind  and  spirit,  and  it 
has  never  yet  met  up  with  an  executive  who  had  a  due 
sense  of  proportion.  In  the  vision  of  the  executive  his 
own  particular  interest  or  activity  is  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  government.  Give  to  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment in  the  government  the  privilege  of  running 
affairs  in  accordance  with  his  own  judgment  and  his 
own  free  will,  and  he  will  subordinate  to  his  imme- 
diate function  every  other  in  the  range  of  governmental 
responsibility.  Then  there  enters  into  the  situation  a 
certain  human  infirmity  which  invariably  coordinates 
with  the  spending  of  other  people's  money.  A  man — 
particularly    an    official — however   careful   he    may   be 


where  his  individual  financial  interest  is  concerned,  will 
lose  something  of  his  habitual  discretion  in  the  handling 
of  funds  other  than  his  own. 

Whenever  under  stress  of  war  or  of  other  emergency 
Congress  grants  a  lump  sum  there  immediately  develops 
the  ills  which  thrive  in  discrimination  and  unbalanced 
allocations.  The  department  head  or  bureau  chief,  with 
money  to  spend  at  will,  invariably  creates  new  jobs  orr 
pays  old  ones  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  prevailing  sal- 
aries on  the  statutory  roll.  The  chief,  being  human, 
invariably  gives  his  favorites  the  "fat"  of  the  lump-sum 
appropriation,  and  holds  the  non-favorites  to  the  fixed 
rate.  Then  comes  general  dissatisfaction  with  a  lower- 
ing of  morale.  Every  executive  favors  the  lump-sum 
idea  in  appropriations,  for  in  his  own  heart  he  believes 
that  he  knows  better  than  Congress  how  the  money 
should  be  spent. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  certain  economic  loss  through 
having  to  respect  limiting  restrictions.  It  would,  too,  be 
much  easier  for  Congress  to  appropriate  in  lump  sums. 
The  system  would  save  a  vast  deal  of  irksome  drudgery. 
But  experience  clearly  demonstrates  that  when  money 
may  be  spent  free  from  limiting  restrictions,  the  result 
is  both  partiality  and  extravagance.  Congress  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  people.  It  is  practically  if  not  theo- 
retically wise  in  defining  the  precise  use  to  which  the 
funds  it  appropriates  shall  be  put. 

It  is  practically  idle  to  talk  about  strictly  business 
methods  in  the  administration  of  public  business.  The 
thing  can't  be  done,  because  conditions — among  them 
public  expectation  and,  in  truth,  public  sentiment — will 
not  permit  it.  Now  and  again  attempts  have  been  made, 
but  the  result  has  always  been  abject  failure.  The  pub- 
lic, however  it  may  regard  itself  as  approving  ideal 
business  methods  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  will 
not  permit  their  practical  application,  and  this  is  why 
every  form  of  public  activity  is  more  costly  than  corre- 
sponding private  activities.  In  this  fact  lies  the  fatal 
defect  in  the  principle  of  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities.  Economies  great  and  small  which  make  for  the 
financial  success  of  any  operation  will  not  be  tolerated 
when  it  comes  to  their  application  to  public  operations. 
There  is  not  a  municipality  in  the  United  States  which 
does  not  cost  in  its  various  activities  double  the  sum 
that  might  suffice  if  these  same  activities  were  con- 
ducted individually,  but  so  long  as  human  nature  re- 
mains what  it  is  there  will  be  no  change. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Power  to  Amend  the  Constitution. 

New  York,  March  2,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  a  statement  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  chief  counsel  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  asserts  that :  "The  power  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  unlimited  except  in  two  par- 
ticulars named  in  Article  5.  On  all  other  questions  there  is 
no  limitation  except  as  to  the  method  prescribed  in  that 
article." 

If  Mr.  Wheeler's  contention  is  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  it  will  be  constitutionally  possible  for 
180  members  of  Congress,  eighty-six  less  than  a  majority  of 
both  houses,  and  less  than  3000  members  of  thirty-six  state 
legislatures  to  do  these  things: 

Abolish  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Establish  a  hereditary  monarchy. 

Abolish  the  Supreme  Court. 

Take  away  from  the  several  states  the  right  to  levy  taxes. 

Prohibit  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Confiscate   all  money  in  the  banks. 

Repudiate  the  national  debt. 

All  these  revolutionary  changes,  destroying  the  American 
system  of  government,  can  be  brought  about  by  less  than  3000 
men,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  all  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  powerless  to  hold  that 
such  amendments  are  void,  even  though,  as  is  clearly  the  case  j 
with  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  they  are  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  existing  Constitution.  E.  T.  Shriveb, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee  the  Vigilance  League. 


Another  View  of  Mr.  Hoover. 

Oakland,   March  9,   1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Mr.  Anderson  has  written  for  the 
benefit  of  Argonaut  readers  a  very  fulsome  article  on  the 
talent  and  ability  of  Mr.  Hoover  as  possibly  relating  to  the 
occupancy  of  the  presidential  chair,  to  which  in  a  perfectly 
humble  and  respectful  way  I  take  exceptions.  I  can  not  com- 
prehend how  or  why  in  the  work  done  by  the  gentleman  the 
past  few  years  (which  seems  -to  be  the  foundation  for  his 
greatness)  anything  beyond  excellent  executive  ability  has 
been  shown  in  probably  trying  situations.  I  do  not  question 
tltat.  But  thousands  of  others  did  like  patriotic  and  unselfish 
work  during  the  same  period  and  possibly  at  as  great  or 
greater  sacrifice  than  the  gentleman  mentioned ;  and  while 
not  wishing  to  detract  one  iota  from  the  honor  due  him  I, 
with  perhaps  many  others,  do  not  see  just  why  even  such  ex- 
cellent work  entitles  bis  friends  to  ask  that  he  continue 
sacrificing  his  comfort  and  pleasure  in  occupying  the  presi- 
dential chair. 

Beyond  that  it  has  been  rather  customary  for  even  our 
greatest  men  to  be  outspoken  enough  in  their  political  am- 
bitions as  to  make  it  quite  easy  for  the  people  to  understand 
them.  Mr.  Hoover  seems  to  be  somewhat  coy  in  that  respect, 
which  of  course  is  a  matter  no  one  has  a  right  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of.  but  there  are  certain  customs  which,  long  in 
vogue,  would  if  respected  certainly  not  displease  many  who 
are  in  doubt  concerning  the  gentleman's  policies  and  politics. 

As  to  Mr.  Anderson's  ideas  concerning  the  "walk-over" 
which    could   be   expected   if   Mr.    Hoover   should   conclude   to 
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ask  for  a  delegation  from  this  state  favorable  to  his  nomina- 
tion as  against  Mr.  Johnson,  there  could  be,  of  course,  a 
difference  in  opinion  as  to  results.  Personally,  I  should  have 
to  forego  the  blessed  privilege  of  voting,  having  a  Republican 
memory  for  both  of  the  gentlemen's  endeavors  in  the  past  to 
aid  "thine  enemies."  L.  L.  Frotiiingiiam. 


DR.  DILLONS  BOOK. 


A  Contrast  and  a  Suggestion. 

San  Francisco,  March  7,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  My  attention  is  drawn  to  a  state- 
ment in  today's  Chronicle  to  the  effect  that  after  one  week's 
campaigning  San  Francisco  has  raised  $500,000  for  the  Irish 
Loan  and  "is  now  bent  on  raising  $1,000,000."  In  connection 
with  this  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  that  last  year  this  city's  quota  for  Armenian  and  Syrian 
relief  was  $315,000,  of  which  $115,000  was  raised.  This  year 
San  Francisco  has  been  allotted  the  same  figure,  though  the 
quota  has  been  doubled  in  many  other  cities  throughout  the 
country  owing  to  the  urgency  of  the  cause.  With  this  goal  in 
view  a  'campaign  was  started  some  four  or  five  weeks  ago 
which  has  so  far  resulted  in  the  meagre  sum  of  less  than 
$15,000  for  the  Near  East  relief. 

In  comparison  with  this  I  may  say  that  the  Globe,  one  of 
the  leading  papers  in  Toronto,  Canada,  reports  the  approxi- 
mate sum  of  $250,000  for  Armenian  relief  raised  in  that  city 
and  the  surrounding  districts  of  the  province ;  and  this 
achieved  with  apparently  no  further  organized  effort  than  the 
generous  publicity  afforded  by  the  paper  itself.  The  Globe 
has  made  a  gallant  fight  (like  many  British  papers)  for  justice 
to  the  Armenians  politically,  and  it  has  given  us  in  a  recent 
issue  some  interesting  statistics  of  what  it  has  cost  the  British 
government  to  maintain  an  army  of  occupation  in  the  Near 
East  and  which  has  made  possible  the  carrying  on  of  relief 
work.  The  American  relief  workers  have,  until  recently,  been 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  military  authorities,  and 
such  assistance  as  free  transportation  on  the  railways,  etc., 
has  thus  been  afforded  them. 

I  have  referred  to  the  service  rendered  the  Armenian  people 
by  the  Globe  because  I  find  that  the  San  Francisco  Library 
excludes  Canadian  papers,  despite  the  fact  that  San  Francisco 
is  admittedly  a  cosmopolitan  city.  In  Portland,  Oregon,  one 
may  visit  the  library  and  look  up  the  files  of  any  of  the 
prominent  Canadian  papers  and  thus  get  in  touch  with  the 
sentiment  and  activities  of  the  people  of  the  Dominion. 

I  make  no  further  comment  except  to  suggest  that  if  the 
San  Franciscan  who  has  bought  an  Irish  bond  at  $50  would 
contribute  $30  to  the  Near  East  Relief  (Armenian  and  Syrian) 
the  city  might  thus  redeem  its  reputation,  and  it  would  seem 
as  though  the  relative  merits  of  the  Irish  cause  and  the 
Armenian  cause  would,  upon  serious  consideration,  produce 
at  least  this  response.  Justicia. 

> 

A  Suggested  Republican  Platform. 

San  Francisco,  March  8,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Referring  to  your  article,  "The  New 
York  Platform,"  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  the  following 
remarks : 

The  Republican  party  should  not  ignore  the  fact  that  during 
the  war  many  abuses,  suggested  possibly  by  necessity,  have 
impaired  the  principles  of  Americanism.  It  is  now  opportune 
to  return  to  these  principles  and  to  proclaim  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  bound  to  confirm  and  support  during  the  next 
administration  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  individual  which 
are  the  foundation  of  "Americanism." 

It  should  adopt  the  firm  policy  to  protect  life,  liberty,  and 
property  and  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  it  should 
bind  its  candidates  to  respect  the  equality  of  the  law  for  all, 
irrespective  of  race,  color,  religion,  and  origin ;  it  should 
oppose  the  encroachment  of  the  labor  class  on  individual 
rights ;  it  should  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  speech  ; 
it  should  discourage  "politicianocracy" — that  is  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  public  by  the  politician  and  red  tape;  it  should 
insure  to  the  individual  the  control  of  his  own  body  and  en- 
force individual  responsibility  for  his  actions ;  it  should  re- 
vise our  methods  of  taxation,  make  them  uniform  and  non- 
confiscatory ;  in  fact  the  new  platform  should  be  essentially 
"American." 

This  is  what  the  United  States  needs  most  at  present. 
Other  issues  are  secondary  in  importance.  They  will  un- 
doubtedly be  met  with   common  sense  and  reason. 

The  danger  consists  in  the  lapsing  of  well-established  truths, 
of  American  principle  falling  into  desuetude. 

A  Reader  of  the  Argonaut. 


The  Case  of  Anita  Whitney. 

San  Francisco,  March  6,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Your  article.  "The  Case  of  Anita 
Whitney."  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Amendments,  Article 
I,  Section  1,  says:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press." 

As  far  as  my  information  goes,  Anita  Whitney  simply  used 
her  right  to  free  speech.  Was  she  condemned  for  treason  ? 
Article  III,  Section  3,  of  the  United  States  Constitution  de- 
fines treason  as  follows  :  "Treason  against  the  United  States 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering 
to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort." 

I  do  not  see  how  this  can  apply  to  Miss  Whitney's  case. 
She  did  not  levy  war  against  the  United  States.  Did  she  ad- 
here  to  her  enemies?  What  enemies?  To  what  foe  of  the 
United  States  did  she  give  aid  and  comfort  ? 

Verily  her  conviction  is  a  form  of  tyranny.  That  our  gov- 
ernment is  gradually  drifting  to  a  most  tyrannical  form  is 
obvious.  Prohibition  is  a  flagrant  example  of  this,  and  in 
many  other  ways  our  liberties  are  being  curtailed.  Let  us  then 
bear  in  mind  that  "Liberty"  is  our  most  valuable  gift,  and,  to 
quote  Robert  Browning,  let  us  remember : 

Eut    little    do    or   can    the  best    of   us; 
That  little  is  achieved  through  Liberty. 

A  Conscientious  Reader  of  the  Argonaut. 


The  oldest  work  of  fiction  extant  is  thought  to  be 
"The  Tale  of  Two  Brothers."  written  3200  years  ago 
by  the  Theban  scribe  Enana,  librarian  of  the  palace  of 
King  Menepthah,  the  supposed  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus. 
The  tale,  it  appears,  was  written  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  who  subsequently  reigned  as  Set 
II.  His  name  appears  in  two  places  in  the  manuscript, 
probably  the  only  surviving  autograph  signature  of  an 
Egyptian  king.  This  piece  of  antique  fiction,  written 
on  nineteen  sheets  of  papyrus  in  a  bold  hieratic  hand, 
was  purchased  in  Italy  by  Mme.  d'Orbiney,  who  sold  it 
in  1857  to  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  where 
it  is  now  known  as  the  D'Orbiney  papyrus. 


More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol  and  alcoholic 
drinks  made  in  the  Philippines  are  derived  from  palm 
tree  juices. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  until  the  appearance  of 
Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon's  "Inside  Story  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence" we  were  wholly  without  any  adequate  summary 
of  what  may  be  called  the  coulisses  of  the  proceedings 
at  Versailles.  It  is  true  that  a  great  many  newspaper 
writers  were  on  the  spot.  Their  dispatches  were  always 
interesting  and  sometimes  brilliant.  But  they  worked 
under  difficulties  that  were  almost  insuperable.  In  the 
first  place  they  were  too  close  to  events  to  obtain  a 
proper  perspective,  and  in  the  second  place  they  had  to 
contend  against  a  water-tight  policy  of  official  secrecy 
that  penned  them  within  the  area  of  conjecture  and 
rumor.  Moreover,  it  may  be  said  that  with  few  excep- 
tions they  were  without  that  wide  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  European  politics  that  would  have  enabled  them 
to  measure  and  to  foresee. 

But  in  Dr.  Dillon  we  have  a  writer  whose  experience 
of  international  politics,  and  particularly  the  politics  of 
the  East,  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  statesman 
now  alive.  Dr.  Dillon  has  been  identified  for  a  genera- 
tion writh  the  affairs  of  Oriental  Europe.  His  name  is 
an  open  sesame  to  every  foreign  office  door,  and  his 
prestige  commands  the  confidences  of  the  great.  More- 
over, he  has  allowed  a  full  year  for  the  process  of  what 
may  be  called  political  digestion  and  for  the  due  opera- 
tion of  the  political  subconsciousness. 

Dr.  Dillon's  book  is  not  one  to  be  avoided  even  by 
those  who  are  most  weary  of  indemnities,  frontiers,  and 
guarantees.  It  is  eminently  a  human  book.  Its  author 
is  interested  in  men  rather  than  in  affairs.  And  perhaps 
for  this  reason  it  is  largely  a  book  of  disillusions.  We 
are  forced  to  recognize  that  even  our  gods  have  feet  of 
clay — and  what  a  dense  and  heavy  clay  it  sometimes  is 
— and  that  the  most  momentous  debates  that  the  world 
has  ever  known  were  constantly  marred  by  almost  in- 
credible ignorances,  futilities,  and  puerilities.  Some 
one  once  said  that  nothing  is  so  wonderful  as  the 
wickedness  of  good  men,  and  the  goodness  of  wicked 
men.  Similarly  we  may  say  after  reading  Dr.  Dillon's 
book  that  the  ignorances  of  the  wise  statesmen  of  Ver- 
sailles, their  weaknesses,  and  their  inconsistencies  con- 
stitute a  portent  that  is  uncomfortable  and  disquieting. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  for  example,  was  unaware  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  unable  to  declare  war 
and  that  this  power  is  vested  in  Congress.  When  he 
was  told,  he  expressed  his  surprise  and  said:  "I  never 
heard  that  before."  He  could  not  recall  the  name  of 
"that  place  Roumania  is  so  anxious  to  get,"  meaning 
Transylvania.  He  had  never  heard  of  Teschen.  A  Polish 
commission  was  sent  to  an  "English-speaking  country" 
to  plead  for  food  supplies.  The  Secretary  of  State  who 
received  the  commission  was  sympathetic  and  asked  how 
the  supplies  were  to  reach  Poland.  "Through  Danzig, 
of  course,"  was  the  reply;  "there  is  no  other  way."  "In 
that  case,"  said  the  Secretary  of  State,  "you  must 
secure  the  permission  of  Italy.  Have  you  got  it?" 
The  spokesman  of  the  commission  admitted  that  the 
consent  of  Italy  had  not  been  secured,  nor  could  he  see 
what  Italy  had  to  do  with  the  matter.  Then  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  made  the  memorable  reply:  "It  is  Italy 
who  has  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  if  you 
want  the  transport  taken  to  Danzig  it  is  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment that  you  must  ask."  Dr.  Dillon  vouches  for 
the  literal  accuracy  of  this  story,  but  he  mercifully  with- 
holds the  name  of  a  Secretary  of  State  who  believed 
that  Danzig  is  on  the  Mediterranean.  Elsewhere  we 
are  told  that  one  of  the  Great  Four  thought  that  Kurds 
and  Turks  are  the  same  people.  To  those  who  look 
upon  statesmen,  and  particularly  upon  these  statesmen, 
as  the  embodiment  of  human  wisdom,  such  revelations 
of  incapacity  must  be  disconcerting  in  the  extreme. 
Even  the  proverbial  schoolboy  knows  where  Danzig  is, 
but  it  seems  that  there  is  a  Secretary  of  State  now  in 
the  flesh  who  believes  that  Danzig  is  in  southern  Eu- 
rope. Imagine  the  consternation  of  the  Polish  commis- 
sion. 

Lloyd  George  had  the  rooted  conviction  that  his 
proper  policy  was  to  keep  pace  with  President  Wilson. 
His  advisers  tried  to  wean  him  from  that  view,  but 
without  much  success.  They  pointed  out  to  him  that 
he  himself  had  just  won  a  popular  election,  whereas  the 
President,  putting  his  fortunes  to  the  same  touch,  had 
been  repudiated.  "But  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  invincibly 
diffident — if  diffidence  it  be — shrank  from  marching 
alone,  and  on  certain  questions  which  mattered  much 
Mr.  Wilson  had  his  way." 

The  bearing  of  the  President  naturally  receives  much 
attention  at  Dr.  Dillon's  hands.  His  arrival  had  been 
awaited  in  Europe  almost  as  that  of  a  Messiah.  All 
human  problems  would  be  solved,  all  injustices  abol- 
ished, on  his  arrival.  Such  at  least  was  the  view  of  the 
crowd.  But  some  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe  seem  to 
have  taken  the  President's  measure  in  advance,  and  in 
this  respect  the  most  successful  and  adroit  was  Mr. 
Venizelos  of  Greece.  Mr.  Venizelos  was  among  the 
first  to  greet  the  President.  He  knew  precisely  what 
he  wanted  for  Greece,  and  he  seems  to  have  known 
also  precisely  how  to  get  it.  The  two  statesmen,  says 
Dr.  Dillon,  were  closeted  together  for  a  long  time. 
"Whatever  did  you  talk  about  ?"  asked  a  colleague  of 


the  Greek  premier.  "How  did  you  keep  Wilson  inter- 
ested in  your  national  claims  all  that  time.     You  must 

have "    "Oh,  no,"  interrupted  the  modest  statesman. 

"I  disposed  of  our  claims  succinctly  enough.  A  matter 
of  two  minutes.  Not  more.  I  asked  him  to  dispense  me 
from  taking  up  his  time  with  such  complicated  issues 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  would  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  studying.  The  rest  of  the  time  I  was  getting 
him  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
subject  of  the  league  of  nations.  And  he  was  good 
enough  to  enumerate  the  reasons  why  it  should  be 
realized  and  the  way  in  which  it  must  be  worked.  1 
was  greatly  impressed  by  what  he  said."  "Just  fancy," 
exclaimed  a  colleague,  "wasting  all  that  time  in  talking 
about  a  scheme  which  will  never  come  to  anything.'' 
But  Mr.  Venizelos  knew  what  he  was  about,  and,  says 
Dr.  Dillon,  "he  contrived  to  win  the  President  over 
to  his  way  of  envisaging  many  Oriental  questions.  He 
is  a  past  master  in  practical  psychology."  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos, of  course,  speaks  good  English.  The  President, 
it  may  be  said,  speaks  nothing  but  good  English. 

The  President  showed  a   constant  tendency  toward 
autocratic  action.    He  seemed  to  picture  himself  as  the 
dictator  of  Europe,  indeed  of  the  world.     He  took  the 
most   momentous   actions   without   consulting   his   col- 
leagues, and  with  resulting  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment.    Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  Bullitt  mis- 
sion to  Russia.    Mr.  Wilson,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  "who  in 
the  depths  of  his  heart  seems  to  have  cherished  a  vague 
fondness  for  the  Bolshevists  there  which  he  sometimes 
manifested  in  utterances  that  startled  the  foreigners  to 
whom  they  zvere  addressed,  dispatched  through  Colonel 
House  a  mission  to  Russia  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bullitt, 
Steffens,  and  Petit.    The  facts  remained  secret  until  Mr. 
Bullitt  revealed  them,  but  the  dispatch  of  this  mission 
was  authoritatively  denied.     Sir  Samuel   Hoare  asked 
a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  concerning  this 
mission  and  Bonar  Law  replied:    "I  have  said  already 
that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  this  in- 
formation, otherwise  I  would  have  known  it.     More- 
over, I  have  communicated  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in 
Paris,  who  also  declares  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
the  matter."    We  are  told  also  that  Lloyd  George  knew 
nothing  about  the  President's  determination  to  have  the 
covenant  inserted  in  the  peace  treaty,  even  after  the 
announcement  had  been  published  to  the  world.     "The 
system  of  reticence  and  concealment,  coupled  with  the 
indifference  of  this  or  that  delegation  to  questions  in 
which  it  happened  to  take  no  special  interest,  led  to 
these   unseemly   air-tight   compartments."     Dr.    Dillon 
points  out  one  tragic  result  of  the  President's  determi- 
nation to  tie  the  covenant  to  the  treaty.     The  Turkish 
problem  could  not  be  settled  until  the  Washington  gov- 
ernment had  come  to  a  decision  with  regard  to  the  sug- 
gested mandates,  "and  in  the  meanwhile  mass  massacres 
of    Greeks    and    Armenians    were    organized    anew." 
Down  to  the  last  moment  Lloyd  George  was  unaware 
that  the  covenant  would  be  inserted  in  the  peace  treaty. 
He  believed  that  the  two  instruments  were  incompatible. 
So  did  M.  Pichon,  but  they  were  practically  coerced  by 
the    President.      It   was   on   this   occasion   that   Lloyd 
George  was  fruitlessly  warned  by  a  colleague  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  not  represented  by 
their  President. 

Still  another  example  of  arbitrary  authority  is  to  be 
found  in  the  President's  independent  dealings  with 
Turkey.  Wh°"y  on  his  own  initiative,  and  without 
consultation  with  his  colleagues,  he  dispatched  a  note 
to  Turkey  warning  her  that  if  the  massacre  of 
Armenians  was  not  discontinued  he  would  withdraw 
the  twelfth  of  his  fourteen  points,  which  provides  for 
the  maintenance  of  Turkish  sovereignty  over  unde- 
niable Turkish  territories.  He  had  not  consulted  the 
conference  on  an  important  change  which  he  was 
about  to  make  respecting  a  point  which  was  supposed 
to  be  part  of  the  groundwork  of  the  new  ordering.  The 
announcement  could  therefore  only  be  construed — and 
was  construed — as  the  act  of  an  authority  superior  to 
that  of  the  council,  and,  says  the  author,  "the  Turks, 
who  are  shrewd  observers,  must  have  drawn  the  ob- 
vious conclusion  from  these  divergent  measures  as  to 
the  degree  of  harmony  prevailing  among  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers."  An  eminent  French  publicist 
wrote:  "President  Wilson  throws  himself  into  the  at- 
titude of  a  man  who  can  bind  and  loose  the  Turkish 
Empire  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Senate  appears 
opposed  to  accepting  any  mandate,  European  or  Asiatic, 
at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Lansing  declares  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  government  of  which  he  is  a  member 
does  not  desire  to  accept  any  mandate."  Small  wonder 
that  the  President  should  become  known  in  Paris  as  the 
"Dictator"  or  that  he  should  have  provoked  such  an  epi- 
gram as  "Louis  XIV  said,  'I  am  the  state.'  Mr.  Wilson, 
outdoing  him,  exclaimed,  T  am  all  the  states.'"  The 
President,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  did  not  appreciate  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  task.  Even  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
all  his  colleagues  he  could  rightly  have  hoped  to  do  no 
more  than  clear  the  ground  and  lay  a  foundation  stone. 
His  failure  to  do  even  this  was  due  to  his  pusillanimity. 
But  there  was  one  promise  that  he  kept  religiously: 
he  did  not  return  to  Washington  without  a  paper  cove- 
nant, but,  asks  Dr.  Dillon,  "is  it  merely  a  paradox  to 
assert  that  as  war  was  waged  in  order  to  make  war 
impossible,  so  a  peace  was  made  that  will  render 
impossible." 

Here  and  there  we  are  given  a  glimpse  of  i! 
workings  of  the  conference.    We  should  like  I 
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that  Dr.  Dillon  had  given  rein  to  his  imagination,  but 
the  results  are  "so  exactly  consonant  with  the  methods 
that  he  sketches  that  we  are  unwillingly  forced  to  be- 
lieve. The  conference,  we  are  told,  resembled  a  gang 
of  benevolent  conspirators,  whose  debates  and  resolu- 
tions were  swallowed  up  by  darkness  and  mystery. 
Even  a  taxpayers'  association  keeps  minutes  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. But  no  minutes  were  kept  here.  The  Five. 
or  Four,  or  Three,  as  the  case  might  be,  shut  them- 
selves up  in  a  room,  talked  informally  and  discon- 
nectedly without  any  common  principle,  programme,  or 
method,  and  separated  without  reaching  any  conclusion. 
If  one  put  forth  an  idea,  another  would  comment  upon 
it,  a  third  might  demur,  and  then  perhaps  some  ques- 
tion of  geography  or  history  would  arise  for  reference 
to  the  specialists,  and  then  the  conversation  would  take 
another  turn.  The  only  concession  made  by  the  con- 
ference to  public  curiosity  was  "the  fixation  of  their 
own  physical  features  by  photography  and  painting. 
When  the  meeting  came  to  an  end  nothing  had  been 
done.  Xo  resolutions  had  been  made,  no  notes  taken, 
and  no  one  bound  by  anything  that  had  been  said.  Xext 
day  or  a  few  days  later  the  same  programme  would  be 
repeated.  "In  this  way  in  one  day  they  are  said  to  have 
skimmed  the  problems  of  Spitzbergen,  Morocco,  Dan- 
zig, and  the  feeding  of  the  enemy  populations,  leaving 
each  problem  where  they  had  found  it.  The  moment 
the  discussion  of  a  contentious  question  approached  a 
climax,  the  spectre  of  disagreement  deterred  them  from 
pursuing  it  to  a  conclusion,  and  they  passed  on  quickly 
to  some  other  question.  And  when,  after  months  had 
been  spent  in  these  Fenelopean  labors,  definite  decisions 
respecting  the  peace  had  to  be  taken  lest  the  impatient 
people  should  rise  up  and  wrest  matters  into  their  own 
hands,  the  delegates  referred  the  various  matters  which 
they  had  been  unable  to  solve  to  the  wisdom  and  tact 
of  the  future  league  of  nations."  It  is  a  picture  almost 
pitiable  in  its  fatuity,  veritably  appalling  when  we  re- 
member the  condition  of  Europe.  It  is  much  worse  than 
any  picture  ever  drawn  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It 
produces  a  feeling  of  despair  for  the  future  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  of  a  growing  democracy  that  is  unable  to  rise 
above  the  level  of  such  ineptitude. 

There  was  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  that  the 
President  was  to  have  his  way  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  league  of  nations  and  that  he  in  his  turn  should 
waive  his  objections  to  whatever  proposals  might  be 
brought  forward  by  France  and  Great  Britain.  Thus 
on  one  occasion  toward  the  end  of  the  proceedings 
Lloyd  George  casually  remarked,  addressing  no  one  in 
particular:  "I  suppose  none  of  you  has  any  objection 
to  the  Kaiser  being  tried  in  London  ?"  M.  Clemenceau 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  Mr.  Wilson  raised  his  hand, 
and  the  matter  was  assumed  to  be  settled.  But  no  one 
knew  anything  of  it.  The  other  American  delegates 
were  not  informed.  Xo  one  was  informed.  In  fact 
ever)*  one  was  surprised  when  the  news  subsequently 
leaked  out  in  a  casual  way. 

The  President  was  decidedly  vague  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  mandatory  principle,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  entirely  his  own  invention.  He  believed  that  it 
rested  with  him  to  determine  which  states  were  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  govern  themselves  without  any 
application  of  this  amazing  principle.  It  was  under- 
stood at  first  that  the  system  should  be  applied  only  to 
the  German  colonies  and  to  certain  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  But  in  the  course  of  a  conversation 
the  President  casually  made  use  of  the  expression  "and 
other  territories."  Some  one  asked.  "What  other  terri- 
tories?" to  which  the  President  replied.  "Those  of  the 
late  Russian  Empire."  He  then  added  by  way  of  ex- 
planation :  "We  are  constantly  receiving  petitions  from 
peoples  who  have  lived  hitherto  under  the  sceptre  of 
the  Czars — Caucasians.  Central  Asiatic  peoples,  and 
others — who  refuse  to  be  ruled  any  longer  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  yet  are  incapable  of  organizing  viable  inde- 
pendent states  of  their  own.  It  is  meet  that  the  desires 
of  these  nations  should  be  considered."  This  was  too 
much  for  the  Czech  delegate.  Dr.  Kramarcz.  who  flared 
up,  "Russia?  Cut  up  Russia?  But  what  about  her  in- 
tegrity? Is  that  to  be  sacrificed?"  But  there  was  no 
opposition  to  this  disgraceful  proceeding,  a  proceeding 
that  is  still  heaping  eastern  fields  with  dead  men  and 
that  has  produced  a  score  of  miserable  little  nationali- 
ties with  no  common  sentiment  save  that  of  mutual 
hatred.  "Was  there  no  one  there."  asked  a  Russian. 
"to  remind  those  representatives  of  the  great  powers  of 
their  righteous  wrath  with  Germany  when  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  treaty  was  promulgated?"  Xo.  there  was  no  one. 
There  was  no  one  to  rebuke  these  three  or  four  men 
who  parceled  out  Europe  as  though  it  were  a  prairie 
township  and  who  had  done  something  in  the  course  of 
a  few  careless  minutes  that  was  far  worse  than  Ger- 
many did  at  Brest-Litovsk.  Henceforth  Versailles 
might  compete  with  Brest-Litovsk  for  the  palm  oi 
iniquity. 

This  comment  covers  no  more  than  half  of  Dr.  Dil- 
lon's book,  a  book  conspicuous  alike  for  its  competence 
candor,  and  impartiality.  I  shall  return  to  this  topic 
next  week  and  so  furnish  some  further  details  of 
a  picture  for  which  the  world  will  weep  and  at  which 
posterity  will  marvel.  Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Francisco,  March  10.  1920. 


"PUSSYFOOT"  IN  LONDON. 


Miss  Julie  Heyneman  Writes  of  One  of  His  Rallies  in  Central 
Hall,  Westminster. 


Of  all  the  ground  animals  that  are  also  tree  climbers 
the  leopard  is  the  only  one  that  will  run  down  a  ver- 
tical trunk  head  foremost. 


Loxdox,  January  30,  1920. 

I  am  sure  that  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  be  in- 
terested in  an  account  of  a  big  rally  for  prohibition 
held  last  week  in  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  by  "Pussy- 
foot" Johnson.  The  Central  Hall  is  a  huge  place,  and 
from  the  gallery,  where  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  seats,  we  looked  down  upon  a  solidly  packed  house. 
In  the  long  interval  of  waiting  we  studied  the  audience, 
while  we  listened  to  a  tantalizingly  suggestive  air  played 
on  the  organ,  which  we  only  discovered  somewhat 
tardily  to  be  variations  on  our  own  national  anthem. 
In  this  great  crowd  the  young  man  was,  alas,  conspicu- 
ously absent.  Graybeards.  grayheads  everywhere,  for 
the  most  part  grave,  intelligent  faces — priests,  doctors, 
merchants,  shop  assistants,  day  laborers.  Women  were 
in  the  minority.  When  all  the  seats  on  the  immense 
platform  were  filled  there  were  to  be  seen  also  a  certain 
number  of  men  in  khaki  and  one  Hindu  gorgeous  in  a 
pink  turban. 

The  whole  house  rose  at  the  entrance  of  Mr.  John- 
son, and  after  a  tumultuous  greeting  of  deafening 
cheers,  roared  out  "For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow"  at  the 
top  of  its  lungs.  It  was  with  some  curiosity  and  real 
interest  that  we  regarded  our  fellow-countryman.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  at  first  sight  Mr.  Johnson  seems 
a  pale,  boneless  individual  who  reminds  one.  re- 
luctantly, of  a  silkworm.  Bowing  his  acknowledgments, 
he  subsided  into  his  seat  as  nervelessly  as  a  large  jelly, 
and  with  his  coat  collar  up  to  his  ears  looked  ready  to 
face  Arctic  blasts  of  disapproval.  We  had  to  remind 
ourselves,  in  sheer  surprise  at  this  colorless  personality, 
that  in  a  great  test  of  endurance  and  courage  he  had 
not  only  displayed  absolute  fearlessness,  but  a  rare 
quality — supreme  good  humor.  When  during  the 
ragging  ordeal  inflicted  on  him  by  the  medical  students 
of  "Barts"  some  ruffian  in  the  crowd  threw  the  stone 
that  so  terribly  injured  him.  he  gallantly  made  light  of 
the  intense  pain  he  was  suffering  and  instantaneouslv 
absolved  his  rollicking  tormentors  from  blame.  When 
he  was  condoled  with  by  the  surgeon  who  had  to  re- 
move the  eye.  so  as  to  save  the  threatened  sight  of  the 
other,  he  dismissed  the  subject  with  the  remark  that. 
after  all,  there  were  millions  of  eyes  in  the  world,  and 
one  more  or  less  could  not  signify.  Let  us  testify  there- 
fore, wholeheartedly,  to  our  firm  conviction  that 
Brother  Johnson,  from  Ohio,  is  at  once  a  sportsman 
and  a  gentleman.  In  further  proof  of  it  he  wears  no 
appealing  black  or  green  shade,  his  large  spectacles 
gleam  benignly,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the 
eve  which  focuses  itself  upon  the  audience  with  so 
much  honest,  if  misplaced,  enthusiasm. 

With  a  resounding  crash  the  organ  breaks  into  the 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  set  to  new  words  which 
are  sung  by  the  audience  with  great  gusto,  but  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  leave  me  with  something  of  the 
feeling  of  having  bitten  into  a  lemon  when  I  expected 
an  orange.  This  rite  ended,  the  audience  collapsed, 
apparently  at  peace  with  itself  and  the  world. 

The  calm  is  treacherous,  but  it  lasts  through  earnest 
but  dull  addresses.  Prohibition  is  painted  for  us  in 
colors  that  dazzle  the  mind  and  make  us  glow  with 
pride.  We  are  shown  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  a 
proud  nation  voluntarily  swearing  off  strong  drink 
through  an  irresistible  impulse  towards  pure  righteous- 
ness. The  immediate  result — as  we  are  informed — is 
an  overwhelming  triumph.  The  United  States  has  less 
debt  per  head  than  any  European  nation,  it  has  an 
efficient  and  growing  mercantile  fleet,  and  the  English 
pound  is  only  worth  S3.43  in  the  U.  S.  A.  This 
gulf  between  the  two  nations  will  widen,  according  to 
the  speakers,  if  Britain  keeps  drinking  while  the  States 
remain  dry.  X'ot  only  are  we  told  this,  but  it  is  all 
printed  on  the  programme,  so  it  must  be  true.  The  in- 
ference is.  of  course,  that  prohibition  has  been 
directly  responsible  for  these  Utopian  conditions  at 
home.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  age  we  live  in  that 
the  benefits  of  prohibition  are  given  in  purely  commer- 
cial terms,  while  spiritual  values  are  totally  ignored. 
The  most  cynical  of  you  would  have  basked  had  you 
listened  to  the  descriptions  of  our  widespread  moral 
splendor  and  heard  how  we  were  extolled  as  a  people 
burningly  eager  for  sacrifice,  thirsty  for  everything 
(except,  of  course,  rum,  whisky,  wine,  or  beer)  that 
could  make  for  social  betterment. 

A  few  rude  voices  interjected  blunt  remarks,  but 
there  was  no  demonstration  till  the  cheers  which  once 
more  greeted  Mr.  Johnson  had  subsided.  Then,  at  last, 
as  he  attempted  to  speak,  it  became  clear  that  we  were 
not  all  his  devoted  adherents.  The  interruptions  be- 
came more  frequent,  till  at  last  it  was  impossible  to 
hear  anything  at  all.  The  chairman  rose  and  earnestly 
reminded  the  audience  that  they  were  Englishmen,  with 
a  traditional  respect  for  fair  play.  Once  more  Mr. 
Johnson  began,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  disorderly  ele 
ment  was  determined — probably  had  been  hired  for  the 
purpose  of  disturbance.  The  temper  of  the  audience 
grew  ugly,  and  in  sheer  indignation,  temporarily  at  any 
rate,  we  became  out-and-out  prohibitionists.  "Cads." 
shrieked  an  excited  young  woman  near  at  hand. 
"Shime."  screamed  another,  pointing  to  an  individual 
who  looked  like  a  gorilla  and  who  seemed  to  be  attack- 
ing the  lady  behind  him  with  an  umbrella. 


Pounding  on  the  table,  the  chairman  rose  once  more 
and  sternly  requested  the  peacemakers  in  the  audience 
to  keep  order  and  to  throw  out — without  hesitation — 
those  few  unruly  spirits  who  were  disgracing  the  oc- 
casion. There  was  a  complete  and  ominous  silence  as 
Mr.  Johnson  once  more  rose,  and  then  the  most  amazing 
spectacle  took  place  before  our  astonished  eyes.  Inter- 
ruptions opposite,  two  or  three  times  repeated,  and  a 
black  wave  seemed  to  rise  and  break  over  the  delin- 
quents. Pandemonium  reigned.  From  out  a  seething 
mass  of  kicking  arms  and  legs  a  human  avalanche  pre- 
cipitated itself  down  the  aisles  and  out  of  a  side  exit, 
while  roars,  yells,  and  cheers  encouraged  the  com- 
batants. These  severe  coercive  measures,  with  a  family 
resemblance  to  a  free  fight,  repeated  at  intervals  in 
various  parts  of  the  hall  during  the  next  fifteen  minutes, 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  as  the  breathless,  disheveled 
graybearded  heroes  found  their  way  back  into  their 
seats  the  house  cheered  and  settled  down  at  last  with 
sighs  of  immense  satisfaction.  Mr.  Johnson  was  cer- 
tainly given  his  chance.  He  took  it  with  seriousness. 
His  sincerity  carries  conviction,  which  is  not  disturbed 
by  his  accent.  He  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  his  com- 
patriots writhed  as  he  hammered,  again  and  again, 
resonantly,  on  the  loftiness  of  American  "ideels." 
Those  ideals,  we  were  given  to  understand,  soared  high 
above  any  material  loss  inflicted  upon  the  community 
by  prohibition.  There  was  no  law  in  existence,  he  as- 
serted, that  compelled  a  state  to  recompense  citizens 
for  loss  in  any  industry.  They  were  to  be  compensated 
by  those  very'  "ideels"  which  would  increase  the  whole 
moral  and  physical  wealth  of  the  population.  He  told 
various  tales  in  illustration  of  these  ideals  and  of  the 
horrors  of  intemperance.  Reluctantly  we  had  to  con- 
fess that  Mr.  Johnson  is  amazingly  lacking  in  the  mag- 
netism that  might  account  for  his  success.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  his  arguments  could 
be  understood  by  a  child  of  three.  He  limits  himself 
to  the  perfectly  obvious,  and  by  mere  enthusiastic  repe- 
tition makes  his  statements  sound  incontrovertible.  Xo 
one  can  deny  that  intemperance  brutalizes,  intemperance 
of  any  description.  (If  only  we  could  prohibit  free 
speech  whenever  the  King's  English  is  murdered!) 

Mr.  Johnson's  history  is  not  without  interest.  In 
1906  there  was  trouble  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
sale  of  spirits  to  the  Indians  had  been  forbidden,  but  a 
gang  of  desperadoes  running  gambling  dens  peddled 
illicit  whisky.  President  Roosevelt  decided  to  put  an 
end  to  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  sent  out  William 
Eugene  Johnson,  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  government.  Mr.  Johnson  lost  four  of  his  depu- 
ties in  the  first  few  months.  A  story  is  published  in 
the  small  pamphlet  presented  with  the  programme 
(price  one  penny!)  :  "There  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
shooting  and  counter-shooting  between  the  outlaws  and 
the  government  officers.  Mr.  Johnson  adopted  strategy, 
in  which  the  element  of  surprise  played  the  principal 
part.  One  day  the  keeper  of  a  gambling  den  gave  out 
that  if  he  ever  saw  W.  E.  Johnson  he  would  shoot  him 
at  sight.  W.  E.  Johnson  decided  that  the  keeper  should 
see  him.  He  first  sent  an  Indian,  who  discovered  that 
his  would-be  murderer  did  not  personally  know  him. 
hut  had  a  very  good  description.  So  one  day  W.  E. 
Johnson  changed  his  appearance,  rode  up  on  his  horse, 
and  entered  the  gambling  den  pretending  to  be  half 
drunk.  He  threw  a  dollar  on  the  counter  and  asked  for 
a  drink.  The  keeper  gave  him  a  bottle  of  "soft."  non- 
intoxicating  drink.  Picking  it  up.  the  visitor  smashed 
it  on  the  counter  and  demanded  some  "hell-fire."  The 
keeper  stooped  down,  and  reaching  through  a  trap  door 
produced  some  whisky — revealing  at  the  same  time  a 
.45  Colt  revolver  protruding  from  each  hip  pocket. 
Spying  some  tobacco,  the  stranger  demanded  a  supply. 
The  keeper  had  to  turn  to  get  it  Immediately  W.  E. 
Tohnson  slipped  out  the  two  revolvers,  and  turning 
round  the  keeper  found  them  both  pointed  at  him  with 
a  demand  to  surrender  as  a  prisoner  of  the  United 
States  government.  It  was  this  strategic  bearding  of 
the  lion  in  his  den  which  caused  the  Indians  to  nick- 
name their  protector  "Pussyfoot,'  and  the  term  was  first 
publicly  printed  in  the  Muscogee  Phoenix  in  reporting 
the  above  incident." 

Brewers  and  distillers  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  their 
danger.  So  far,  for  the  public,  the  result  is  all  to  the 
good.  Public  houses  are  the  objects  of  sudden  unwel- 
come attention ;  there  is  a  movement  severely  to  restrict 
the  sale  and  manufacture  of  whisky  and  to  purify  beer 
and  ales.  With  the  excessive  high  prices  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  secret  distilling  going  on,  and  all 
but  the  highest-priced  liquors  are  rank  poison.  On  the 
other  hand,  outside  of  large  industrial  centres,  the  war 
has  had  a  permanently  sobering  effect.  To  quote  one 
instance  of  many  recently  published :  Saffron  Walden 
reported  at  the  Brewster  Sessions  that  during  the  whole 
of  last  year,  though  the  population  is  16,000,  there  was 
not  a  single  prosecution  for  drunkenness. 

Though  this  American  campaign  in  Great  Britain 
seems  singularly  ill-timed,  though  it  awoke  at  first 
mixed  feelings  of  derision  and  resentment,  "Pussyfoot" 
himself  has  now  won  complete  immunity  from  attack. 
His  pluck  has  drawn  from  the  whole  decent  element  a 
sincere  though  reluctant  admiration  and  respect.  More 
unlikely  things  happen,  in  these  strange  days,  than 
would  make  it  safe  to  bet  that  Mr.  Johnson  will  not 
make  good  his  assertion  that  "Pussyfoot's  eye  will  make 
England  dry."  Julie  Helen  Heyxemax. 
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SPORTING  REMINISCENCES. 


Dorothea    Conyers    Relates    Her    Fox- Hunting    Experiences 
Among  the  Irish  Peasantry. 


Dorothea  Conyers,  whose  sporting  reminiscences  fill 
a  large  book,  tells  us  that  she  began  to  ride  when  she 
was  three  years  old.  At  that  time  her  own  particular 
stud  consisted  of  an  ass  and  a  milk  pony,  and  her 
mother  made  her  ride  bareback  until  she  could  balance 
herself.  But  better  things  were  to  come.  Indeed  she 
tells  us  that  her  father  had  serious  fears  that  she  might 
grow  up  to  be  a  jockey,  and  he  put  his  earnest  veto 
upon  such  a  career.  At  that  time  it  was  not  usual  for 
ladies  to  ride  across  the  country  in  Ireland,  but  emanci- 
pation from  all  such  restrictions  came  quickly.  Today, 
she  says,  life  without  hunting  would  be  inconceivable 
to  her,  and  she  hopes  the  day  will  never  come  when 
she  will  have  to  take  to  the  chimney  corner  and  com- 
plain that  the  weather  is  so  much  colder  than  it  used 
to  be.  Ireland  will  always  be  there  to  look  at  and  to 
ride  over  until  she  can  use  the  saddle  no  more  and 
when  even  the  pen  must  be  laid  down. 

The  Irish  peasantry  constitute  one  of  the  chief  joys 
of  hunting.  They  are  always  humorous  and  always 
hospitable,  although  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  spirit  of 
luxury,  has  touched  them,  too : 

The  Irish  peasantry  are  the  most  charming  hosts  on  earth. 
They  will  ask  you  in  and  give  you  the  best  they  have  and 
never  make  you  uncomfortable  by  apologizing.  Always  most 
expensive  tea  and  good  home-made  bread,  often  no  butter,  but 
whatever  it  is  it  is  put  before  you  and  you  know  your  greatest 
offense  is  not  to  eat.  They  have  no  buttermilk  now,  and  are 
a  weaker  race  than  the  sturdy  boys  and  girls  who  were 
brought  up  on  the  sour  stuff  and  potatoes.  Also  the  old 
thatched  roofs  helped  to  make  them  stronger,  as  none  of 
them  would  have  a  crack  of  window  or  door  open  at  night, 
but  the  thatch  did  not  shut  in  foul  air  as  the  new  slated 
cottages  do. 

The  old  open  grates  with  a  great  fire,  the  huge  sooty  kettle 
or  pot  on  its  hook  and  the  wheel  which  made  a  draught 
blowing  the  turf  to  glowing  gold.  I  used  to  love  to  slip  away 
to  have  tea  with  the  herd's  wife  when  I  was  a  child,  and  to 
turn  that  w^heel  was  pure  joy.  Little  fluffy  ducks  or  chickens 
were  often  pecking  on  the  earthen  floor,  probably  the  hens 
laid  in  some  corner,  but  the  cups  were  always  spotless  and 
everything  brass  in  the  kitchen  was  polished  to  shining  point, 
and  no  bread  baked  in  a  big  oven  is  ever  like  the  loaves 
which  come  out  of  the  ''bastible"  with  its  sods  of  turf  above 
and  below. 

"Sickness  is  the  will  of  God.     If  you  are  to  go  you  are  to 

go  and  there  is  an  end  of  it."     As  the  coachman's  wife  said 

when  some  one  admired  her  twins,  "If  the  Lord  happened  to 

take   a   fancy  to   one   of   them   she  would   not   say   agin    Him. 

I  for  she  only  had  clothes  for  the  one." 

Foxes,  says  the  author,  invariably  run  through  a 
farm  where  there  is  a  funeral.  They  have  no  reverence 
for  the  dead.  The  author  tells  us  that  she  once  went 
slap  through  a  funeral  near  Glenwilliam  and  the 
mourners  put  down  the  coffin  and  rushed  out  to  see  the 
hunt.  A  deep  apology  elicited  the  reply  that  it  was  "a 
fine  spoortin'  funeral  the  ould  man  had  an'  what  he'd 
have  liked,  an'  he  there" : 

There  was  a  very  big  funeral  here  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
with  lunch  and  champagne.  A  man  told  me  he_  was  close  to 
one  of  the  farmers,  who  sipped  a  glass  of  champagne  very 
dubiously.     He  tried  again,   then  he  sighed. 

"These  mineral  waters  are  very  tayjous,"  he  said.  "1 
wondther  whin  they'll  get  on  to  the  whisky." 

I  heard  a  very  funny  story  this  year  of  a  steward  who  is 
given  to  using  long  words. 

He  has  a  telephone  to  his  master's  house  and  rang  up  one 
night.      His  voice  trembling  with   wrath. 

He  wished  to  know  if  he  could  not  instantly  dismiss  or  deal 
summarily  with  one  Nat  Donellan.   .    .    .  Why  ?   .    .    . 

"Because  he  was  just  afther  comin'  into  the  kitchen,  an' 
oberight  me  wife  didn't  he  call  me  a  vilyin  an'  a  murtherer  an' 
a  thief  and  many  other  appropriate  names  that  I  could  not 
lay  me  tongue  to." 

The  Irish  marriage  is  sometimes  surprisingly  un- 
conventional. The  author  says  she  traveled  with  a 
bride  and  bridegroom  two  years  ago.  and  the  happy 
man  told  her  that  he  had  met  "herself  for  the  first  time 
the  day  before.  Often  it  happens  that  the  pair  do  not 
meet  at  all  until  the  day  of  the  wedding : 

I  told  the  story  m  one  of  my  books,  but  it  may  bear  repeat- 
ing, of  the  breach  of  promise  case  heard  here  in  Limerick. 

The  bride  had  been  to  America.  The  bridegroom  was  a 
young  farmer  from  Clare.  He  turned  up  at  the  bride's  house 
in  time  to  drive  to  the  chapel  with  her.  never  having  seen  her 
before. 

She  was  young,  nice-looking,  and  he  got  up  on  the  side-car 
— well  pleased. 

"Fine  day,"  he  remarked. 

"Vury."  said  the  bride,  all  twang. 

The  bridegroom  started. 

Another  remark  and  another  all  answered  with  "I  guess 
that's  so — or  certainly"  in  strong  American. 

The  bridegroom  lapsed  into  silence.  He  got  down  at  the 
chapel  door  and  slouched  round  to  his  prospective  father-in- 
law. 

"Misther  Horrigan,"  he  said  placidly,  "ye  niver  mentioned 
to  me  that  vour  dather  was  a  say  rambler  an'  I  will  not  marrs 
her." 

He  did  not. 

The  sea  rambler  received  damages  fifty  pounds,  but  the 
Clare  man  took  a  wife  from  home,  not  one  who  had  rambled 
across  the  water  to  America. 

One  of  the  barristers  here  often  says  very  witty  things. 
He  stood  up  one  day  to  plead  for  a  client  who  had  bought  a 
public-house  and  found  the  license  had  just  been  taken   away. 

"I  appeal  to  you  for  my  unfortunate  client,"  said  the  bar- 
rister, "who  bought  this  public-house,  but  what  is  it  now 
but  the  corpse  of  a  public-house  with  the  living  breathing 
spirit  of  the  license  taken  away   from  it." 

Fights  in  Ireland  art-  often  a  matter  of  pure  "di- 
version." The  compartments  on  the  West  Clare  Rail- 
road do  not  go  to  the  top  and  the  author  tells  us  that 
she  remembers  seeing  sticks  whirling  and  heavy  blows 


falling  next  door  and  then  the  whole  lot  staggering  off, 
cut  and  bruised,  arm  in  arm,  to  get  a  "dhrink" : 

"Did  you  strike  the  man?"  a  judge  asked  the  defendant  in 
a  -violent  assault  case,  the  plaintiff's  whole  head  had  been 
crushed  in. 

"I  did  not,  me  lord.  Argyin'  we  were,  an'  maybe  I  beckoned 
me  sthick  at  him,  there's  some  has  terrible  tendther  skulls  on 
them  that  the  wind  of  a  sthick'd  do  for." 

The  judge  looked  very  severely  towards  the  bound  up 
plaintiff  and  sighed.  It  appeared  to  have  been  almost  a  storm, 
that  wind. 

The  Irish  peasant  is  always  ready  with  his  answer, 
especially  from  the  old  people  who  look  upon  you  as 
a  child  for  your  life  because  they  once  knew  you  as  one : 

They  are  always  quick  at  retort  and  excuse.  We  were 
traveling  third  class  to  Milltown  one  day  when  two  men  got 
in  and  hung  at  the  window  waiting  for  some  one. 

"He  will  be  late  on  us.  Here  he  is  at  the  last.  Hurrv  on 
Mikey." 

Mikey  appeared  with  a  black  bottle,  and  breathless.  "Here 
it  is  for  ye." 

One  of  the  men  took  the  bottle.  "What  is  it,  Mikey — three 
sthars  ?  There  is  no  label.  I  do  not  see  the  label.  Xot  a 
sign  of  the  three  sthars  do  I  see,  Mikey." 

"Let  ye  dhrink  enough  of  it  an'  ye'U  soon  see  three  sthars." 
said  Mikey,  melting  away  with  a  grin. 

The  author  tells  us  something  about  her  vacation  re- 
sorts and  of  the  charming  little  hotels  that  are  fre- 
quented by  fishers.  Stationary  baths,  of  course,  are  un- 
known, and  excessive  cleanliness  is  looked  upon  as 
hardly  good  form: 

Two  girl  friends  of  mine  once  stayed  at  a  tiny  hotel  in  Con- 
nemara,  years  ago.  It  was  plain,  but  clean,  the  only  other 
visitor  a  soldier  fishing  there. 

They  slept  in  one  room,  and  in  the  morning  demanded  a 
bath.  Mary,  the  maid,  a  comely  Connemara  girl,  promising  it 
immediately. 

But  the  day  brightened,  and  it  did  not  come.  The  old  tassel 
bell  was  hauled.     Mary  came  smiling. 

"It  would  be  here  now — this  verra  minnit." 

It  came  not.  One  of  the  girls  dashed  out  in  to  the  passage 
to  find  Mary  on  her  knees  looking  unashamed  through  a  key- 
hole. 

"One  minnit,  miss,  one  minnit,"  Mary  turned  a  happy  face. 
"Ye  will  have  it  this  verra  minnit  whatever,  the  captain  is 
just  steppin'   oot   of  it." 

I  often  wonder  if  the  captain  wondered  why  two  blameless 
young  tourists  should  have  become  stricken  with  suppressed 
laughter  when  he  met  them  at  breakfast. 

Buying  and  selling  horses  is  alike  a  business,  a  sport, 
and  an  art.  There  are  so  many  tricks  in  the  trade  that 
almost  the  best  one  can  do  is  to  tell  the  seller  if  he  is  at 
all  straightforward  that  you  are  going  to  take  his  word, 
for  even  the  best  of  veterinary  surgeons  can  be  hood- 
winked : 

Only  this  year  a  dealer  I  know  of  gummed  hair  on  a  horse's 
knee  so  cleverly  that  it  was  not  noticed.  When  the  horse 
went  home  and  the  gum  wore  out  there  was  quite  a  con- 
versation  on   the   subject. 

Go  into  a  dealer's  yard.  They  are  all  treasures  and  all 
sound.  One  is  galloped  past  you  very*  fast.  .  .  .  Listen  to 
that  one  and  suggest  gently  that  it  should  be  cantered  and 
come  closer. 

Then  the  whish  of  the  sharp  intake  of  the  whistler  is  too 
apparent. 

"Whistler.  Not  at  all.  A  touch  of  a  cold  he  has.  Take 
him  in,  Mike;  that  horse  is  the  soundest  horse  of  his  breed 
in  Ireland,  but  he  was  coughin'  only  last  night.  Rub  some- 
thing on  his  throat,  Mike." 

Mike  knows  that  something  will  be  put,  not  on,  but  into 
the  beast's  throat  shortly. 

Treacle  mixed  with  his  oats  will,  they  tell  me,  pass  a  mild 
whistler  for  a  day  or  two,  or  gunpowder  and  butter.  What 
effect  it  can  have  I  can  not  think,  but  it  is  a  common  remedy. 

Worse  than  that  there  is  a  certain  concoction  of  arsenic 
known  as  The  bottle,  which  will  really  get  them  sound  for 
some  weeks.  The  secret  of  this  is  very  jealously  guarded, 
though  its  effects  are  well  known.  It  has,  however,  the  effect 
of  making  a  horse  dreadfully  thin  and  poor,  with  his  coat 
staring,  so  that  if  a  whistler  which  has  been  spun  and  is  now 
offered  as  sound  looks  badly,  men  who  know  shake  their 
heads  wisely,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  avoid  that  animal.  I 
bought  a  very  good-looking  youngster  myself  last  year  which 
passed  an  examination,  and  was  roaring  in  six  weeks.  What 
happened  there  I  shall  never  know. 

In  an  indiscreet  moment  the  author  asked  a  friend 
why  all  the  horses  belonging  to  one  dealer  carried  their 
tails  so  beautifully  and  received  the  disconcerting  reply: 
"If  ye  was  to  say  ginger  nuts  to  him  ye'd  see  the  eye 
he'd  thrown  on  ye."  But  the  humors  of  the  horse  fairs 
are  endless: 

We  have  an  old  dealer  here  who  has  bought  and  sold  more 
horses  than  perhaps  any  man  in  the  country.  Ill  luck  has 
dogged  him,  and  he  is  a  poor  man  now,  ruined  by  taking  to 
racing,  but  in  his  day  he  has  seen  some  big  deals. 

He  has  got  a  particularly  gentle  low  voice  and  is  deaf  when 
it  pleases  him. 

Down  at  Listowel  Fair  one  day  he  saw  an  old  gaunt  horse 
dozing  drearily  in  a  doorway.     "How  much  ?"  Jim  queried. 

"Five  pound." 

The  old  beast  had  points.     "I'll  give  ye  two." 

"I  wouldn't  wake  him  for  that,"  growled  the  owner  proudly. 

At  Puck  Fair  he  spied  a  perfect  skeleton  coming  along  and 
eyed  it  sweetly.     The  owner,  scenting  a  purchase,  stopped. 

"Hum,"   said   Jim.      "Hum.     How   much?" 

"Twenty  pound." 

"Hum.  Have  ye  a  license?"  he  asked. 

"A  license  .  .  .  for  what?"  ejaculated  the  owner  in  aston- 
ishment. 

"For  the  sale  of  spirits,"  murmured  Jim  very  sweetly  as  he 
strolled  off. 

Another  very  thin  beast  attracted  him.  and  after  some 
parley  with  the  owner  he  got  to  the  far  side  of  the  horse  and 
stooped  down,  leaning  against  its  hoop-like  ribs. 

"Come  close  up,"  he  said.  "Close.  There.  Can  ye  see  me 
now  ?" 

The  fox  hunter  is  supposed  to  pay  for  all  chickens 
killed  by  foxes  lest  the  farmers  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  and  destroy  the  foxes,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  hunt.  This  gives  rise  to  many  false  claims  like  that 
of  old  Mrs.  Keane,  who  could  produce  the  feathers  by 
way  of  evidence,  but  had  no  bodies  to  show  in  support 
of  her  claim: 

A    fortnight   later    Mrs.    Keane   lost    another    complete    flock 


oi  hens  and  chickens.  "Roonayted  she  was."  The  bodies? 
No,  but  here  were  the  feathers  off  them  an'  more  at  home, 
thrown  around  the  border  of  the  hunt's  path.  The  investi- 
gator took  them  up  this  time.  "Sleeping  well,  Mary?"  he 
asked  gently.     He  smelt  the  feathers  hard. 

Mrs.^  Keane  wished  to  know  if  his  honor  the  captain  was 
funmn'.     It  was  hard  to  sleep  and  she  trubbled. 

"Put  them  back  in  your  bed,  Mary  Kecme."  he  said  genially, 
"and  your  good  night's  rest  will  make  up  for  the  foxes.  And 
get  fresh  ones  next  time  for  me." 

A  sniff  had  revealed  that  the  feathers  were  even  musty  and 
too   clearly  reft   from  the  lady's  feather  bed. 

Irish  superstitions  come  in  for  a  share  of  attention. 
We  are  told  of  a  belief  prevalent  in  Clare  that  if  von 
save  a  drowning  person  you  will  have  to  pay  compensa- 
tion to  the  sea : 

Once  long  ago  some  girls  were  bathing  near  the  hotel  when 
one  found  she  could  not  come  in,  the  sands  were  shifting  and 
the  deadly  undertow  at  work. 

She  was  neck  deep,  she  stood  in  calm  water,  being  slowly 
taken  out.  The  other  girls  shirked  trying  to  help  her.  afraid 
to  go  deep,  when  they  saw  a  man  pass  and  called  to  him. 

He  went  on  hurriedly.  Two  hours  later  he  saw  the  girl 
carried  in,  dead,  and  it  was  his  own  sister  whom  he  had  been 
afraid  to  take   from  the  sea. 

There  are  some  stories  of  the  Banshee,  and  we  mav 
be  pardoned  for  the  welcome  suspicion  that  the  author 
seems  to  believe  them.  But  she  tells  us  a  still  more 
incredible  story  of  Castle  Fergus,  a  storv  of  a  hare : 

As  in  all  old  Irish  yard  an  archway  for  washing  carriages 
under  leads  to  the  outer  yards  and  in  this  two  of  my  uncles 
and  James  Conlon,  one  of  the  men.  were  standing  one  morn- 
ing when  a  hare  came  dashing  into  it.  The  place  was  full  of 
hares  so  they  only  turned  to  see  which  of  the  dogs  was  in  pur- 
suit, but  instead  of  running  back  she  seemed  so  paralyzed 
with  fear  that  she  crouched  and  my  youngest  uncle,  then  quite 
a  boy,   caught  her. 

James  Conlon.  when  he  used  to  tell  the  story,  declares  that 

j  he  immediately  said  the  hare  was  not  right.  My  uncle  Bill, 
with  a  boy]s  love  of  stray  animals  decided  to  keep  the   hare, 

I  which  lay  in  his  arms  without  a  struggle.  He  carried  her  to 
one  of  the  attics,  a  long  low  room,  which  had  then  two  little 
squat    windows    looking    out    on    to    the    yard.      Here    he    put 

I  her  with  bran  and  cabbages  and  doubtless  other  foods  dear 
to  hares  and  left  her.  The  windows  were  shut  and  he  locked 
the    door.      He    slept   in   the    room   underneath,    and   going    in 

I  there  with  my  father,  the  two  remarked  that  the  hare  was 
very  restless  as  they  could  hear  her  patter-patter  up  and 
down. 

Towards  evening  they  were  both   out  in  the  yard  and  sud- 

1  denly  my  father  called  out  and  pointed  up  to  the  hare,  which 
was  sitting  outside  the  window  on  the  sill.  LTp  flew  my  uncle 
to  find  her  crouched  safely  in  the  room  and  the  windows  shu: 
as  he  had  left  them. 

|  No  more  was  thought  of  it  until  next  morning  when  the 
two  boys  and  Conlon  were  again  in  the  yards,  talking  of  their 

I  mistake.  "I  tell  ye  she  is  not  right,"  said  Conlon.  "God  save 
us,   look  agin." 

The  three  of  them  saw  it.  Missis  Hare  crouched  on  the 
window-sill.  This  time  they  were  startled.  Telling  the  other 
two  to  watch  outside  my  uncle  flew  upstairs,  unlocked  the 
door,    and   dashed   in.      There  was   no    hare   there  now.      The 

,  windows   were   shut :    they   poked   up   the   chimney,    but   never 

'  saw  her  again.  Whether  Jim  Conlon  let  her  out  surrep- 
titiously, whether  she  went  up  the  chimney,  no  one  will  ever 

j  know.     But  be  all  that  explained  she  was  supposed  to  be  seen 

,  so  often  that  the  window  was  bricked  up  and  the  room   was 

I  called  the  Hare  room  for  all  time.  As  you  pass  the  place 
in  the  train  from  Limerick  to  Ennis.  just  after  Ardsollus.  you 
can  see  the  old  house,  empty  and  falling  into  ruin  now,  with 
the  bricked-up  window  on  the  top  story.  And  certainly  it  may 
have  been  rats,  but  something  used  to  patter  up  and  down 
on  that  floor  all  night  long. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  war  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  last  chapters.  There  were  very  mam- 
hunters  who  went  away  to  France  after  bigger  game 
and  came  back  no  more.  And  with  the  war  came  also 
the  Sinn  Fein : 

The  barrier  on  the  Wcllesley  Bridge  was  most  imposing, 
and  I  remember  rushing  down  to  see  it  and  upsetting  a  neat 
stack  of  bayonets,  but  no  one  minded.  An  irate  old  ladv  in 
an  ass  cart  was  trying  to  pass  out  just  as  I  got  there.  Wheeled- 
traffic  had  to  go  round  by  another  bridge. 

"Young  man."  she  hailed  the  sentry'-  "Young  man,  let  me 
pass,   if   ye   plaze." 

The  sentry  explained  matters  pleasantly.  "Go  around  be 
Thomond  Bridge." 

"No,  young  man.  Young  man,  let  me  pass.  Youne  man. 
I  have  three  young  pigs  hungry  at  home,  an'  the  male  in  the 
car.     God  save  us.  will  you  call  an  officer  ?" 

After  a  prolonged  wait  she  lost  her  temper,  backed  the 
cart  into  a  sentry  box.  and  drove  off,  declaring  "she'd  have  the 
law  on  the  military." 

Then  there  were  the  pessimists  who  had  news  that  armed 
forces  were  marching  on  Limerick,  but  it  fizzled  out,  leaving 
everything  unchanged.  Ireland  is  too  great  a  child  to  re- 
member. 

There  are  few  such  racy  books  as  this,  or  books  more 
provocative  of  the  toast  with  which  the  author  closes 
her  last  page:  "Fox-hunters,  past,  present,  and  to 
come." 

Sportixg  Remixiscekces.  Bv  Dorothea  Comers. 
Xew  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  :'$6. 


Melons  were  first  extensively  cultivated  in  France 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  were  known  to  the 
ancients  from  the  commencement  of  our  era.  The 
Egyptians  grew  them.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
carried  to  America  by  Columbus,  and  to  the  Malay 
Archipelago  by  the  Portuguese.  No  other  fruit  is  so 
variable  in  foliage  and  habit,  or  undergoes  so  mair 
j  metamorphoses  by  crossing  it?  varieties,  al!  of  which 
'are  fertile.  They  are  grown  extensively  in  Asia,  but 
little  care  is  bestowed  on  their  cultivation,  and  they  con- 
sequently never  improve.  They  grow  on  sandbanks  left 
dry  by  the  falling  rivers;  if  near  a  town  a  portion  of 
the  crop  can  be  sold,  but  most  of  it  is  valueless,  as  it  rots 
if  taken  any  distance  bv  cart  or  boat. 


The   people   of    India    speak    about    1?' 
guages.    and    are   divided    into    forty-three   di 
tionalities. 
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The  San  Francisco  Clearing  House  reported 
clearings  for  the  week  ended  March  6th  at 
$167,318,014,  as  compared  with  $115,008,- 
810.16  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 
Saturday's  clearings  were  $20,762,252.94,  com- 
pared with  $24,335,488.90,  Friday's  total. 


Further  decrease  in  the  gold  reserves,  with 
the  number  of  bills  also  less,  but  with  about 
the  same  amount  secured  by  government  obli- 
gations, are  the  principal  features  of  the  re- 
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port  of  condition  as  of  March  5th  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 


"Hydro-Electric  Development  in  California"' 
is  the  caption  of  an  interesting  article  by  R.  D. 
Brigham  of  the  Anglo-California  Trust  Com- 
pany in  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street. 
The  article  is  in  part  as  follows : 
If  American  manufacturers  are  to  compete 
with  European  manufacturers  something  must 
be  done  to  increase  production  and  lower  the 
cost  of  it.  The  average  American  workman 
is  paid  twice  as  much  as  the  average  European. 
To  offset  this  high  cost,  American  workmen 
must  produce  more  than  their  European  neigh- 
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bors.  To  bring  about  this  increased  produc- 
tion American  manufacturers  must  be  sup- 
plied with  more  and  cheaper  motive  power. 

The  day  has  passed  when  America  can  live 
for  herself  only.  The  war  has  forced  us  into 
international  thinking  and  world-wide  com- 
merce. Our  successful  manufacturers  must 
think  more  and  more  in  terms  of  world  com- 
merce. The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
will  be  in  active  competition  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  in  the  sale  of  manufactured 
articles  throughout  the  world. 

We  must  use  ever}-  natural  resource  at  our 
command,    in    order   to    make    industry    more 
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productive.  Due  to  our  isolation  and  varied 
natural  resources  up  until  now  it  has  not  been 
necessary  for  us  to  look  around  for  unde- 
veloped resources  which  were  not  readily 
available. 

We  have  neglected  to  fully  develop  the  most 
wonderful  natural  resource  of  all.  That  re- 
source is  water  power.  The  development  of 
hydro -electric  energy-  by  water  power  is  the 
only  industry-  that  does  not  destroy  anything 
in  its  development.  The  lumber,  mining,  and 
farming  industries  are  necessary  and  impor- 
tant to  mankind,  but  nevertheless  they  taks 
something  away  from  nature. 

Hydro-electric  power  development  takes 
nothing  away,  destroys  nothing.  The  water 
that  is  used  in  developing  hydro-electric  power 
is  not  consumed.  It  is  used  without  loss  or 
waste  of  any  kind  and  then  passes  on  to  great 
irrigation  projects,  where  it  is  again  used,  but 
this  time  some  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  grow- 
ing of  various  food  products.  These  products 
help  to  build  and  sustain  mankind. 

The  invention  of  the  dynamo  taught  us  how 
to  transform  mechanical  motion  into  electrical 
energy.  Then  means  and  methods  were 
evolved  by  which  this  electrical  energy,  once 
developed,  could  be  transmitted  without  much 
loss  to  the  market  miles  away.  If  we  could 
not  transmit  electrical  energy  from  the  de- 
veloping plant  to  the  market  it  would  be  al- 
most useless  because  most  hydro-electric  en- 
ergy is  developed  in  mountainous  parts  of  our 
country  where  there  is  little  manufacturing. 
The  ability  to  transmit  this  valuable  energy 
over  lines  of  enormous  wires  stretched  high 
jbove  the  earth  on  powerful  poles  makes  it 
available  for  industrial  uses  in  our  big  cities. 
Eastern  United  States  has  been  very  pro- 
gressive in  the  development  of  hydro-electrical 
energy.  Niagara  Falls  has  been  in  the  lead, 
of  course,  in  the  development  of  energy-. 
Western  America  has  not  been  asleep.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  a  wonderful  electric 
power  development  has  taken  place  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Travelers  on  trains  in  the  Pa- 
cific States  see  many  lines  of  electric  wires 
extending  from  the  base  of  supply  to  the  mar- 
ket carrying  electrical  energy  for  industrial 
uses  and  providing  many  comforts  for  man. 

California  has  always  led  in  hydro-electric 
power  development  work.  The  state  has  both 
mountainous  regions  and  lowlands.  In  the 
mountains,  hydro -electric  energy  can  be  de- 
veloped for  the  use  of  industries  in  the  low 
lands.  The  biggest  development  work  is  tak 
ing  place  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  ii< 
Northern  California.  Here  nature  has  com- 
bined in  giving  mountainous  regions,  water 
supply,  and  water  falls  that  ore  comparatively 
easy  to  convert  into  hydro-electric  energy.  At 
one  particular  place  in  Plumas  County.  Cali 
forma,  there  is  a  large  meadow  land  of  forty 
square  miles  that  has  been  overflowed  with 
water  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  creating  by  fai 
the  largest  storage  reservoir  in  the  world.  No 
site  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  in  America  offers 
such  an  economical  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  great  quantities  of  power. 

The  situation  and  topography  of  Plumas 
County  are  such  that  the  entire  county  i= 
blessed  with  a  heavy  waterfall  annually,  the 
average  amount  being  about  forty-one  inches 
I  yearly.  On  many  of  the  high  mountains  the 
snow  does  not  disappear  till  late  in  the  spring 
or  early  summer,  thus  storing  a  water  supply 
which  insures  an  ample  amount  for  power  and 
irrigation  purposes,  after  the  rainy  season 
has  passed.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
words  to  express  the  magnitude  of  the  power 
contained  in  the  water  supply  of  Plumas 
County-.  Besides  the  North  and  Middie  Forks 
of  the  Feather  River,  with  their  numerous 
branches,  there  are  hundreds  of  creeks  and 
streams  whose  waters  ripple  the  year  round. 
so  great  is  the  amount  of  water  shed  from 
the  mountains  when  the  snow  melts  in  the 
early   spring. 

\  ears  ago  a  rising  young  California  en- 
gineer looking  over  a  map  showing  the  topog- 
raphy of  California  was  startled  to  note  the 
big  meadow  land  in  Plumas   County. 

This  meadow  land,  known  as  Big  Meadows 
was  4450  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These 
waters,  if  dropped  1000  feet,  would  give  a 
velocity  that  would  produce  power  more  eco- 
nomically than  could  be  produced  anywhere  ir 
the  country- 

The  engineer  quietly  set  to  work  and  in 
company  with  a  few  friends  leased  these  forty 
square  miles  of  meadow  land,  presumably  as 
a  cattle  range.  They  did  not  want  the  public 
generally  to  know  that  they  realized  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  site  as  a  location  for  a  future 
big  hydro-electric  project.  Later,  by  clever 
strategy-  they  were  able  to  secure  the  water 
rights  on  this  land.  Today  their  original 
holdings  are  owned  by  the  Great  Western 
Power  System.  This  company  will  build  a 
hydro-electric  development  with  the  Big 
Meadows  reservoir  as  a  background  which 
when  ultimately  completed  will  represent  a 
gross  minimum  of  about  635.000  continuous 
twenty-four-hour-per-day  all-year  horsepower. 
The  power  plant  will  be  located  in  the  main 
canon  of  the  Feather  River  in  Plumas  County-, 
about  six  miles  from  the  transcontinental  line 
of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad.  Water  will 
be  obtained  directly  from  Lake  Almanor 
through    a    large    intake    tower    and    diverted 


through  a  two-mile  tunnel  into  an  entirely 
different  watershed,  that  of  Butt  Creek.  The 
waters  of  Butt  Creek  will  join  at  this  point 
and  will  flow  down  the  valley  to  a  small  dam. 
at  its  lower  end,  creating  the  plant's  forebay. 
A  second  intake  power  will  receive  the  waters 
at  this  point,  which  after  passing  through  an- 
other two-mile  tunnel  will  drop  to  the  power 
house  below. 

The  power  plant  will  consist  of  two  20,000 
kilowatt  units,  together  with  necessary  elec 
trical  apparatus  for  switching  and  stepping 
up  the  electrical  energy  to  the  transmission 
voltage,  all  housed  in  a  monolithic  reinforced 
concrete  structure.  A  steel  tower  transmis- 
sion line  will  convey  the  power  from  the  plant 
to  the  Valona  sub-station,  a  distribution  net- 
work" centre  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Dis- 
trict- The  transmission  lines  will  carry  175.- 
000  volts,  which  is  a  greater  voltage  than  is 
now  carried  by  any  transmission  system  in  the 
world,  and  this  big  load  will  be  carried  with 
safety  and  security. 

This  power  project,  because  of  the  rela- 
tively short  tunnels,  is  susceptible  of  quick  de- 
velopment. The  plant  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted in  two  years'  time.  The  40,000  kilo- 
watts to  be*  immediately  developed  will  const! 
tute  an  independent  unit.  Tunnels  and  pen- 
stocks will  not  be  proportioned  for  the  entire 
ultimate  development,  but  for  only  one-half, 
or  60.000  kilowatts.  Eventually,  the  plant  will 
be  increased  from  time  to  time  until  120.000 
kilowatts  will  be  generated  in  one  power 
house  at  one  point 

Reduced  to  the  human  equation,  the  power 
developed  by  the  first  unit  of  this  plant  if 
used  entirely  in  industrial  lines,  would  mean 
the  employment  of  at  least  50,000  men  in  new 
industries.  The- ultimate  development  of  the 
unit  will  mean  employment  for  150,000  men 
in  industries.  The  energy  represented  by  one 
horsepower  is  equal  to  the  labor  of  about 
eight  men.  The  total  horsepower  now  used  in 
American  industries  represents  one  and  one- 
half  horsepower  per  capita.  This  comparison 
clearly  shows  what  a  tremendous  industrial 
development  would  result  from  the  use  of  all 
hydro-electric  power  capable  of  development 
The  central  portion  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  faced  a  serious  power  shortage 
since  1917 — the  requirements  of  this  district 
alone  necessitating  an  additional  25  to  30,000 
kilowatts  of  new  plant  capacity-  each  year,  but 
no  new  development  work  has  been  carried  on 
since    1914. 

California  believes  that  she  will  soon  take 
her  place  as  an  important  manufacturing  state 
and  the  Great  Western  Power  System  is  pro- 
viding for  that  day.  With  the  development 
in  hand,  the  probable  growth  in  electrical  en- 
ergy will  be  anticipated  for  ten  years  to  come. 
This  big  development  work  will  mean  much 
for  Plumas  and  Butte  Counties  and  for  the 
entire  central  portion  of  the  state.  Gold 
miners  prospecting  and  digging  in  Plumas 
County  since  1849  have  taken  out  at  least 
$50,000,000  in  gold.  They  have  given  back 
nothing.  The  Great  Western  Power  System 
now  steps  in  and  returns  to  Plumas  County- 
some  of  the  wealth  that  was  taken  away. 

With  the  completion  of  this  big  power 
project  a  big  industrial  development  should 
take  place  in  these  counties.  There  are  moun- 
tains of  iron  ore  and  deposits  of  lime  which 
will  be  made  productive  commercially  with  the 
advent  of  electric  power.  Plumas  County  will 
be  richer  than  if  she  had  kept  her  gold.  Cen- 
tral California  generally  will  advance  com- 
mercially because  of  this  enormous  amount 
of  power  available. 

The  great  trade  of  the  Orient  has  been  a 
tempting  morsel  for  California  manufacturers 
and  business  men.  Many  kinds  of  goods  which 
are  now  made  in  the  East  and  sold  in  the 
Orient  should  be  manufactured  in  California. 
With  the  Pacific  Coast  put  on  a  manufactur- 
ing productive  basis,  Europe  will  experience 
great  difficulty  in  selling  goods  in  the  Orient 
and  the  Americas.  Large  quantities  of  elec- 
tric power  at  the  right  prices  will  help  greatly 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture  so  that 
goods  can  be  sold  competitively. 


F.  M.  Brown  &  Co. 

High  Grade 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Government,    State,    Municipal 
and  Corporation 

BONDS 


=        300  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.        m 
W     List  of  Current   Offerings  on   Application.     |j 


terests  who  desire  the  market  to  sell  lower  that 
they  may  secure  bargains  and  cover  their  short 
commitments.  This  was  an  old  trick  of 
Thomas  W.  Lawson  and  John  W.  Gates  when 
short  of  the  market  in  bygone  days.  "Scare 
the  public  and  get  their  stocks,"  was  their 
motto. 

Central  Leather  Company's  sensational 
earnings  of  last  year  have  just  been  puMished. 
and  equal  $30.11  on  the  common  stock.  In 
the  last  five  years  Central  Leather  has  earned 
a  surplus  of  $45,631,214,  equal  to  $114.95   on 


The  last  of  the  poor  annual  statements  of 
the  steel  companies  has  been  published,  and 
the  traders  have  parted  with  their  steel  stocks, 
such  as  Lackawanna  and  Republic,  at  bottom 
prices.  The  people  who  bought  are  consider- 
ing current  and  future  business,  also  taking 
into  consideration  the  immense  surpluses 
which  may  possibly  be  distributed  later  as 
stock  dividends.  A  prominent  New  York 
banker,  commenting  upon  the  steel  stocks, 
said:  'Those  who  are  bearish  on  steel  shares 
now  will  look  foolish  three  months  from  now." 
Bethlehem  Steel  and  Sloss- Sheffield  made  the 
best  showing,  each  earning  over  $20  per 
share  net  during  1919.  Sloss- Sheffield  is  now 
running  at  80  per  cent  capacity,  selling  pig- 
iron  $15  per  ton  higher  this  year  than  in 
1919  and  will  publish  a  sensational  earning 
statement  for  1920.  At  70  this  stock  nets 
8.6  per  cent,  and  will  sell  much  higher  in  the 
not  distant  future.  A  strong  pool  will  work 
in  this  stock  on  account  oT  its  small  capi- 
talization. New  York  bankers  claim  that  the 
credit  situation  is  now  well  in  hand  and  the 
market  thoroughly  liquidated,  and  deplore  the 
activities  of  calamity-  howlers  and  certain  in- 


YOUR 

INVESTMENT 

BANKER 

Choose  your  Investment  Banker  with 
care.  Choose  with  the  same  care  as 
when  you  choose  your  Commercial 
Banker.  This  applies  to  you  whether 
you  invest  individually  or  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  institution.  You  have 
faith  in  your  bank  because  of  your  con- 
fidence in  its  stability,  in  its  progressive- 
ness  and  because  you  believe  implicitly 
in  the  sound  judgment  of  its  officials. 
Let  the  same  criterion  apply  in  choos- 
ing your  Investment  Banker.  We  offer 
you  our  services  in  helping  you  invest 
your  money  with  safety.  Before  pur- 
chasing, our  corps  of  expert  buyers  pass 
upon  the  details  of  each  issue,  both  as 
to  its  legality  and  as  to  the  security  be- 
hind it  Our  own  money  is  invested  in 
these  securities  before  we  ask  you  to 
invest  yours.  Our  purchases  are  the 
results  of  our  experience  and  success. 
Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  attest 
to  our  ability  to  act  for  you  in  this 
capacity.  Derive  the  benefit  of  this  ex- 
perience and  success  by  making  us  your 
Investment  Banker.  Send  for  our  se- 
lected list  of  Municipal  Bonds. 

WM.  CHEADLE  BORCHERS 

BONDS  AND  INVESTMENTS 

Merchants  National  Bank  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Phone  Douglas  5965 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BUILDING 

Phone  Broadway   161 


the  common  stock,  and  has  paid  out  in  com- 
mon dividends  only  $14,788,588.  or  37J4  per 
cent,  leaving  $30,842,626  for  future  "melon 
cutting."  The  stock  is  now  selling  at  81, 
down  from  116J4  in  November,  1919.  Looks 
cheap. 

An  attractive  low-priced  rail  is  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Its  8000  miles  of 
road  capitalized  at  only  $47,000  per  mile. 
(Compare  this  to  road  now  being  built  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  on  level  ground 
which  is  costing  $60,000   per   mile.)      Federal 


E.F.HUTTON&CO. 

HOME  OFFICE,  61  BROADWAY 

BRANCHES: 

Woolworth  Building 

Plaza  Hotel 

NEW  YORK 


MEMBERS: 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Liverpool    CortOD    Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 


CALIFORNL\  OFFICES 

490  Califosnl*  Street 

St.  Francis  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

12th  and  Franklin  Streets 

OAKLAND 

118  West  Fourth  Street 

Alexandra  Hotel 

LOS  ANGELES 

Hotel  Maryland 

PASADENA 


25    East    South    Temple    Street 
SALT  LAKE,  UTAH 


Through  Private  Wire 
California  Points  to  New  York 
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ANDREWS  &  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1900 


8%  CONVERTIBLE 

CUMULATIVE 
PREFERRED  STOCKS 

1  st  Mortage  b%  Bonds 

Write  or  call  for  hill  particular! 

554  Mills  Building    .    .     San  Francisco 

Sutter  581 1 


valuation  has  been  completed  on  Rock  Island 
system  and  stands  at  ?428,000,000.  Com- 
puting net  operating  revenue  on  this  valuation 
at  5  J/2  per  cent,  would  show  a  return  of  $21,- 
400,000  as  compared  with  the  standard  return 
guaranty  of  $15,884,000  under  Federad  con- 
trol, which  is  just  coming  to  an  end.  Adding 
other  income  to  this  item,  there  would  be  a 
total    of    $21,955,000,    which    after   deductions 


German  Municipal  Bonds 


BERLIN 
MAINZ 


MUNICH 
FRANKFURT 


Good   opportunity  because  of  re- 
markably low  exchange  rates. 

HIHN  &  DENICKE 


Mills  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone 
Sutter  5638 


able   downward   activity. — W.   C.  Gregg,  man- 
ager McDonnell  &  Co.'s  Palace  Hotel  branclu 


of  various  kinds,  including  full  dividends  on 
both  classes  of  preferred  stocks,  would  leave 
a  net  income  of  $8,104,000,  equal  to  $11  per 
share  on  the  common  stock.  The  company 
has  outstanding  $74,877,200  common,  $29,422,- 
189  7  per  cent,  preferred,  $25,122,800  6  per 
cent,  preferred.  The  7  per  cent,  preferred  is 
now  selling  at  74,  netting  9.5  per  cent.  The 
6  per  cent,   preferred  is   64,   netting  9.4,   and 


the  common  is  37,  paying  no  dividends  at 
present,  but  with  a  glorious  future  ahead. 
The  railroad  bill  is  framed  to  help  just  such 
properties  as  Rock  Island  and  the  road  is  a 
future  Atchison. 

!  Feeling  is  gaining  ground  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  is  not  far  off.  When  this  is 
finally  effected  and  with  the  railroad  bill  and 

,  Supreme  Court  decisions  out  of  the  way,  and 
with  the  stock  market  thoroughly  liquidated 
look  for  the  usual  spring  rise  as  the  after- 
math  of  four  months   of   extremely   disagree- 


CPolitv 

£o> 


CALIFORNIA 

COUNTY 

BONDS 

PRICE  TO  YIELD 

5% 

And  Accrued  Interest 
TAX  EXEMPT 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

PASADENA  LOS  ANGELES 

SAN  DIEGO 


The  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  First  Federal  Trust 
Company  on  December  18,  1918,  adopted  a 
permanent  profit-sharing  policy,  applicable  to 
all  employees  in  the  banking  departments  who 
had  been  in  their  service  for  one  year  or 
longer.  The  plan,  as  adopted,  included  the 
profits  for  the  year  1918,  and  the  following 
method  of  computation  was  approved. 

From  the  net  profits  for  the  year  there 
shall  be  deducted  an  amount  equal  to  7  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  surplus  and  undivided 
profits,  as  of  the  1st  day  of  January  of  the 
current  year.  After  making  the  above  deduc- 
tion, 20  per  cent,  of  the  residue  of  the  net 
profits  shall  be  appropriated  as  the  share  of 
the  profits  in  which  employees  shall  partici- 
pate. 

The  fund  so  created  shall  be  allotted  to  the 
respective  employees  in  the  banking  depart- 
ments upon  the  following  basis:  One-half  of 
the  fund  shall  be  distributed  in  the  proportion 
that  the  salary  of  each  officer  or  employee 
bears  to  the  total  salaries  paid  to  employees 
in  the  banking  departments ;  the  other  half 
shall  be  distributed  in  such  proportion  as  the 
monthly  salary  multiplied  by  the  years  of 
service  bears  to  the  total  of  such  amounts  foi 
all  employees  who  shall  participate  in  the 
fund.  The  total  obtained  from  the  two  com- 
putations shall  be  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 
each  officer  or  employee  as  their  proportion 
of  the  profit-sharing  fund  for  the  year. 

Employees  entering  the  service  of  the  banks 
during  the  current  year  shall  be  paid  a  sum 
equivalent  to  5  per  cent,  of  their  monthly  sal- 
ary for  each  three  months,  or  portion  thereof, 
of  their  employment. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  is 
offering  $95,000  City  of  Los  Banos,  California, 
5J4  per  cent,  water  bonds  to  yield  5%  per 
cent.  The  assessed  valuation  of  Los  Banos  in 
1919  was  $768,586  and  the  estimated  real  value 
$2,305,758,  with  a  total  bonded  debt,  including 
this  issue,  of  $115,000. 

The  City  of  Los  Banos  is  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  Merced  County  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  surrounding 
country  is  an  irrigated  farming  section  de- 
voted to  general  farming,  stock-raising,  and 
dairying.  It  is  the  principal  city  on  the  west 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  has  a 
very  large  country  tributary.  Los  Banos  is  an 
old,  substantial,  and  well-built  city.  It  con- 
tains three  banks  with  over  $1,500,000  de- 
posits, several  creameries,  warehouses,  good 
schools,    etc. 

These  bonds  are  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  the  present  water-works  system  and 
improving,  enlarging,  and  extending  it  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  city. 


With  a  view  to  widening  the  field  of  the 
bank's  operations  and  of  increasing  its 
services  to  trade  in  the  countries  in  which  it 


is  represented,  the  directors  of  the  Anglo- 
South  American  Bank,  Ltd.,  have  entered  into 
a  provisional  agreement  with  the  board  of  the 
British  Bank  of  South  America  for  a  fusion 
of  the  interests  of  the  two  institutions.  The 
agreement  has  still  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
shareholders  of  the  individual  institutions, 
but  there  is  obviously  very  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  for  the  combined  institutions  would 
naturally  be  in  a  position  to  give  wider  facili- 
ties to  its  customers  and  to  the  financial  and 
commercial  community*  generally  than  was 
possible  to  the  two  banks  in  their  individual 
capacity. 

The  British  Bank  of  South  America,  Ltd, 
has  a  capital  of  two  millions  sterling,  of  which 
one  million  is  paid  up;  the  reserve  fund  is 
also  one  million  pounds  sterling.  Its  opera- 
tions are  chiefly  in  the  republics  of  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  and  Brazil.  Therefore  a  com 
bination  of  interests  of  the  Anglo-South 
American  Bank,  Ltd.,  with  capital  and  re- 
serves of  over  eight  millions  sterling,  and  the 
British  Bank  of  South  America,  Ltd.,  with  its 
capital  and  reserves  of  two  million  sterling, 
is  one  which  should  prove  to  have  a  very  in- 
teresting significance  in  regard  to  the  future 
of  this  bank's  activities  throughout  South 
America.  

Financial  advertising  has  taken  a  decided 
step  forward  in  effectiveness  and  attractive- 
ness during  the  last  few  years.  Formerly  it 
was  the  custom  of  both  small  and  large  banks 
to  publish  their  statements  in  a  cold,  formal 
way  and  not  endeavor  to  sell  their  banking 
service  through  human  interest  copy.  Today 
the  more  progressive  banks  are  adopting  a 
form  and  character  of  advertising  that  actually 
sells  banking  service. 

The  Anglo-California  Trust  Company  is 
using  space  effectively  to  advertise  the  services 
of  its  trust  department.  The  campaign  is  re- 
markably interesting.  Each  advertisement 
tells  about  a  certain  definite  trust  company 
service.  The  campaign  is  educational  and 
constructive,  and  should  acquaint  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  with  the  many  valuable  and 
important  services  offered  by  a  trust  com- 
pany. The  campaign  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  people  oi 
California  use  the  services  of  a  trust  com- 
pany, because  they  have  not  been  informed 
of  the   advantages   of   trust   company   service. 

The  efforts  of  this  progressive  trust  com 
pany  to  be  of  service  to  the  public  should  be 
productive  of  good  results. 

According  to  reports  received  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  from  retail  dealers  in 
fifty-  cities  the  average  family  expenditure  for 
food  was  2  per  cent,  higher  on  January  15, 
1920,  than  on  December  15,  1919.  The  cost 
in  December  was  2.6  per  cent,  higher  than  it 
had  been  in  any  previous  month.  These 
figures  show  an  increase  of  9  per  cent,  since 
January,  1919,  and  an  increase  of  104  per  cent, 
since    January,    1913.      The    comparisons    arc 


THE  SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK 

after  forty-nine  years  as  a  purely 
savings  institution 

announces  the  opening  of  a 

Commercial  Department 


This  bank,  in  the  heart  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's financial  district  and  with  a  record 
of  service  of  almost  half  a  century,  in- 
vites your  commercial  business.  We  have 
during  these  years  maintained  a  high 
standard  of  service.  The  new  Commercial 
Banking  Department  will  be  always  kept 
up   to   this   standard. 


Young  Business  Men  will  find  this  de- 
partment helpful.  They  are  invited  to 
make  use  of  it  and  build  their  credit  with 
us.  Business  men  are  assured  that  their 
dealings  will  be  handled  with  unvarying 
courtesy  and  efficiency  in  this  new  depart- 
ment. 


Security  Savings  Bank 

316  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


DIRECT 

Foreign 

Banking  Service 


IMPORTERS  and  Exporters 
employing  the  facilities  of  our 
Foreign  Department  incur  none 
of  the  risks  incident  to  inex- 
perience or  untried  theory  in 
the  handling  of  their  overseas 

transactions. 
For  many  years  we  have  pro- 
vided Direct  Service  reaching 
all  the  important  money  and 
commercial  centers  of  the  civ- 
ilized world. 
The  excellence  of  that  service 
is  evidenced  by  its  preference 
and  employment  by  represen- 
tative concerns  at  the  east  arid 
other  banking  centers  through- 
out the  United  States. 


Resources 

OVER 

ONE  HUNDRED   MILLION 

DOLLARS 


The  Anglo  and  London 

Paris  National  Bank 


of  San  Francisco 


based  on  the  average  retail  price  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  weighted  according  to  the 
consumption  of  the  average  family:  Sirloin 
steak,  round  steak,  rib  roast,  chuck  roast,  plate 
beef,  porks  chops,  bacon,  ham,  lard,  flour, 
corn  meal,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  bread,  potatoes, 
sugar,    cheese,   rice,  coffee,  and   tea. 

Since  January,  1919.  monthly  retail  prices 
of  food  have  been  secured  for  forty-four  food 
articles.  During  the  month  from  December 
15,  1919,  to  January  15,  1920.  twenty-nine  of 
the  forty-four  articles  of  food  for  which 
prices  were  secured  in  1919  increased  as  fol- 
lows :  Cabbage,  33  per  cent. ;  potatoes,  26 
per  cent. ;  granulated  sugar,  23  per  cent. ; 
onions,    11    per    cent.:    lamb   and   rolled   oats, 

5  per  cent,  each  ;  hens,  7  per  cent. ;  plate  beef, 

6  per  cent. ;  flour,  5  per  cent. ;  sirloin  steak. 
rib  roast,  chuck  roast,  bread  and  cream  of 
wheat,  4  per  cent,  each ;  round  steak  and 
raisins,  3  per  cent,  each;  canned  salmon  and 
rice,  2  per  cent,  each  ;  ham,  evaporated  milk, 
macaroni,  baked  beans,  tea,  coffee,  and  ba- 
nanas, 1  per  cent.  "each.  Bacon,  nut  mar- 
garine, cheese,  and  crisco  each  increased  less 
than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

The  eleven  articles  which  decreased  in 
price  were  :  Strictly  fresh  eggs,  8  per  cent. ; 
butter,  5  per  cent. ;  lard  and  canned  tomatoes, 
3  per  cent,  each :  pork  chops,  storage  eggs,  and 
oranges.  2  per  cent,  each;  fresh  milk,  canned 
corn,  canned  peas,  and  prunes,  1  per  cent, 
each. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN   FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial      Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $15, 000,000 


A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL  and 
Personal  Checking 
Accounts  Solicited. 

Siring;  Accoants    receive 

interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 

cent,  per  annum. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
S3. 00 


OFFICERS 

Leon  Bocqneraz,  President 
J.  M.Dopas,  Vice-President 

A.  Bon-rquet Secretary 

W.  F.Dnffy Cashier 

J.T.  Iiilarry  .Asst.  Cashier 


The  Sao  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The    San    Francisco    Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  or  the  Federal  Reserre  Bask  of  San  Francisco 

Member  of  the  Associated  Sanngs  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

MISSI0H  BRANCH     -     -     -     -     Mission  tod  21st  Streda 

PARS-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH    dement  and  76  Art 

BAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH     -     Blight  and  BerredereStrteti 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Social  Justice. 

Dr.  Stephen  Leacock  is  well  known  as  a 
humorist.  He  ought  to  be  better  known  as 
an  economist.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity and  he  has  an  impressive  row  of  let- 
ters after  his  name. 

Dr.  Leacock  asks  what  is  wrong  with  our 
social  order.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  people 
have  not  even  the  necessities  of  life  while 
others  have  more  of  the  superfluities  than 
they  can  possibly  use.  Each  man  now  accom- 
plishes— thanks  to  machinery — almost  thirty 
or  forty  times  what  he  did  before.  There- 
fore he  ought  to  be  thirty  or  forty  times  bet- 
ter off.  But  he  is  not.  What,  then,  is  the 
matter  ? 

Dr.  Leacock  does  not  think  that  Socialism 
would  help  us  at  all.  He  says  it  would  not 
work.  At  the  dawn  of  democracy  it  was 
natural  we  should  believe  that  the  popularly 
elected  official  would  imply  the  perfection  of 
human  government.  But  we  know  better  now. 
We  have  had  bitter  experience  of  the  elected 
official.  We  know  that  he  is  often  the  mean- 
est, the  most  sordid,  and  the  most  tyrannical 
of  men.  Imagine  a  system  in  which  we  are 
all  under  the  despotic  orders,  and  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  of  the  sort  of  men  who 
now  represent  our  elected  officialism.  Im- 
agine the  favoritisms,  the  influences,  and  the 
cruelties.  It  would  mean  a  public  and  a  do- 
mestic despotism  worse  than  anything,  we 
have  ever  dreamed  of. 

Dr.  Leacock's  suggestions  are  neither  sen- 
sational nor  revolutionary.  He  says  we  must 
learn  to  look  upon  men  and  women  as  the 
real  wealth  of  the  country,  its  only  wealth. 
Children  must  not  be  considered  as  mere  ap- 
panages of  their  parents,  to  be  made  or 
marred  as  the  parents  may  determine,  to  sink 
or  swim  as  the  parents  may  dictate.  We 
must  get  rid  of  Malthusian  ideas.  Every  man 
produces  much  more  than  his  own  keep.  It 
should  he  the  business  of  the  state  to  see 
that  *he  is  enabled  to  produce.  All  children 
are  our  children.  The  state  must  supply 
work  and  pay  for  the  unemployed.  It  must 
maintain  the  infirm  and  the  aged.  The  hours 
of  labor  should  be  regulated  and  a  minimum 
wage  should  be  enforced.  This  is  not  a  sen- 
sational programme.  Radicalism  will  receive 
it  with  a  sneer  and  perhaps  conservatism  will 
reject  it.  But  the  main  plank  in  Dr.  Lea- 
cock's  platform  is  that  of  child  welfare.  He 
says:  "The  chief  immediate  direction  of  so- 
cial effort  should  be  towards  the  attempt  to 
give  to  every  human  being  in  childhood  ade- 
quate food,  clothing,  education,  and  an  op- 
portunity in  life." 

The  Unsolved  Riddle  of  Social  Justice.  By 
Stephen  Leacock,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  F.  R. 
C.    S.     New  York:  John  Lane   Company. 


The  Tall  Villa. 

It  requires  some  courage  to  make  your 
heroine  fall  in  love  with  a  ghost,  and  we 
do  not  know  that  we  particularly  admire  the 
result  when  it  is  achieved.  The  search  for  the 
unusual  may  be  carried  to  undesirable  lengths 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  has 
been   done  here. 

Mrs.  Frances  Copley  is  married  to  an  un- 
congenial husband,  a  good  enough  fellow  in 
his  way,  but  not  her  kind.  When  he  goes  to 
South  America  to  retrieve  his  damaged  for- 
tunes he  leaves  his  wife  in  "the  tall  villa," 
a  family  possession  that  has  been  hitherto 
shunned  because  of  its  bad  architectural  fea- 
tures. 

Then  Francis  hears  the  romantic  story  of  a 
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former  Lord  Oxley  who  shot  himself  because 
of  a  disappointment  in  love.  Moreover,  she 
sees  his  ghost,  and  although  at  first  she  is  ter- 
rified she  is  subsequently  attracted  to  the 
spectre  by  the  glamour  that  surrounds  his 
rather  questionable  past.  And  then  she  falls 
in  love  with  him.  Frankly,  the  idea  seems  to 
be  a  rather  repulsive  one,  but  it  is  carried 
out  with  the  skill  to  which  the  author  has  ac- 
customed us. 

The    Tall     Villa.       By    Lucas     Mallet.       New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


The  Glow-Worm. 

J.  Henri  Fabre  was  one  of  those  great  men 
who  are  honored  only  after  death.  The  world 
of  science  glanced  incuriously  in  his  direction 
and  ignored  him.  Ten  of  his  books  have  now 
been  published  in  English  translation  and 
some  two  or  three  more  are  on  the  way. 
Fabre  died  in   1915  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 

Surely  there  was  never  such  industry  as 
was  displayed  by  this  French  naturalist  in  his 
observations  of  the  insect  world.  No  labor 
was  too  great  in  the  discovery  of  a  fact,  no 
demand  on  his  patience  was  ever  denied 
And  what  an  almost  unbelievable  world  he 
has  opened  to  us.  No  writer  of  fain'  stories 
ever  imagined  such  life  as  Fabre  discloses  to 
us  with  its  cruelties,  its  clevernesses,  its  in- 
telligences. We  acquire  a  new  respect  for  the 
insect  realm  which  seems  so  strangely  like  our 
own. 

Fabre's  book  on  the  glow-worm  is  prac- 
tically the  last  that  he  wrote,  and  he  intended 
it  for  the  English  translation  that  has  been 
done  so  sympathetically  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Teixeira  de  Mattos.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
glow-worm  with  which  this  book  deals.  There 
are  chapters  on  insect  coloring,  burying 
beetles,  dung-beetles,  the  simulation  of  death 
and  the  suicide  of  insects — nineteen  chapters 
in  all,  and  each  one  containing  something  that 
is   magical   in  its  novelty  and   surprise. 

The  ^Glow-Worm  and  Other  Beetles.  By  J. 
Henri  Fabre.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.; 
$1.75. 


Short  Cut  to  Spanish. 
Students  of  Spanish  as  spoken  in  South 
America — and  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  as 
the  Spanish  of  Madrid — will  welcome  this 
substantial  and  practical  work  of  over  500 
pages  that  seems  precisely  designed  for  pur- 
poses of  utility.  Twenty-one  nations  speali 
Spanish.  It  is  the  international  language,  the 
language  of  world  commerce.  It  would  seem 
that  the  student  possessing  this  book  need 
possess  no  other.  The  grammatical  parts  are 
clear  and  precise,  the  phrase  section  is  a  com- 
petent one,  and  even  the  stumbling  block  of 
pronunciation   is   admirably   surmounted. 

Terry's  Short  Cut  to  Spanish..  By  T.  Philip 
Terry,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.  

Briefer  Reviews. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  a  volume 
of  "Russian  Fairy  Tales,"  an  accented  Rus- 
sian reader  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  A. 
Brylinska,  L.-es-L.,  in  collaboration  with  P. 
Smith,  M.  A.     Price,  $2.50. 

"Every  Step  in  Canning,"  by  Grace  Viall 
Gray  (Forbes  &  Co.;  $1.25).  fully  explains  the 
canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  new 
cold-pack  method  which  is  taking  the  place 
of  all  others.  The  instructions  are  given  ac- 
curately and  precisely. 

The  poems  of  Helen  Gray  Cone  attracted 
much  deserved  attention  during  the  war  by 
their  splendid  enthusiasm  and  the  musical 
vigor  of  their  expression.  Now  comes  a  small 
volume  of  these  and  other  poems,  all  worthy 
of  preservation,  not  only  for  their  subject- 
matter,  but  for  their  poetic  excellencies.  It 
is  entitled  "The  Coat  Without  a  Seam,"  and 
it  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Price. 
$1.25. 

"First  Steps  in  the  Enjoyment  of  Pic- 
tures," by  Maude  I.  G.  Oliver  ("Henry  Holt  & 
Co.),  is  intended  to  aid  in  the  appreciation 
of  pictures  by  an  indication  of  their  purpose 
,  and  salient  values.  There  is  also  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  various  reproduction  pro- 
cesses. The  book  is  primarily  intended  for 
young  people,  but  it  will  be  found  of  equal 
benefit  to  their  elders,  who  wish  not  only  to 
see  pictures,  but  to  understand  them. 

"The  Spirit  of  the  New  Philosophy,"  by 
John  Herman  Randall  i  Brentano's ;  $1.75),  is 
an  attempt  to  show  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
I  a  new  world  order  and  that  its  keynote  must 
be  an  individual  and  international  unity,  in 
other  words  a  religion  of  altruism.  The  au- 
thor has  the  usual  tendency  to  identify  phrases 
and  realities — "league  of  nations,"  "world 
made  safe  for  democracy."  etc. — but  his  gen- 
eral argument  is  incontestable  and  finely  pre- 
sented. 

The  Society  of  the  Companions  of  the  Holy 
Cross  has  compiled  "A  Church  Year-Book  of 
I  Social  Justice."  and  it  has  been  published  by 
E.  P  Dutton  &  Co.  C$2.50).  The  preface 
says  that  "the  attempt  is  made  to  suggest  the 
play  of  Christian  and  Catholic  thought  down 
the  centuries  on  the  great  principles  of  social 
justice  which  preoccupy  our  own  time."  The 
keynote   for  each  week  is  taken   from  the  ap- 


pointed   Epistle    and    Gospel,    introducing    the 
week    with    brief    devotions    from    the    same 


B.  W.  Huebsch  has  published  a  number  of 
posthumous  essays  by  Randolph  Bourne  under 
the  title  of  "Untimely  Papers."  They  relate 
to  the  war  and  their  tone  is  one  of  querulous 
censure.  Mr.  Bourne  seems  to  have  had  a 
clear  sense  of  what  America  lost  by  the  war, 
but  there  is  no  recognition  of  her  gains,  lo 
form  a  just  judgment  on  Mr.  Bourne's  con- 
tentions, finely  expressed  as  they  are,  one 
need  only  ask  what  would  be  America's  moral 
status  today  if  she  had  held  aloof  from  the 
conflict. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
With  the  presidential  campaign  looming 
large,  every  one  who  likes  to  follow  politics 
intelligently  will  be  interested  in  the  news 
that  the  Scribners  have  in  preparation  a  book 
by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  "Is  America 
Worth  Saving?"  in  which  President  Butler  is 
said  to  discuss,  with  his  well-known  powerful 
grasp  of  facts,  among  others,  progress  in  poli- 
tics and  the  Republican  party,  its  duty  and 
opportunity. 

Evidence  that  the  Orient  is  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  problem  of  Bolshevism  comes  to 
Harper  &  Brothers  with  the  receipt  of  a  cabled 
order  from  a  concern  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  for 
five  hundred  copies  of  John  Spargo's  "The 
Psychology   of  Bolshevism,"  to  be   shipped  by 


mail.  The  order  for  the  new  Spargo  book- 
came  almost  simultaneously  with  its  publica- 
tion date  this  week,  and  the  copies  were 
rushed  off  at  once.  "The  Psychology  of  Bol- 
shevism," which  is  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Spargo's 
"Bolshevism,"  is  an  analysis  of  the  great  in- 
tangible menace  and  its  disciples,  from  I.  W. 
\Y.  "wobblies"  to  rich  victims  of  "mental 
hyperesthesia." 

The  detailed  accounts  of  German  general- 
ship in  the  great  battles  of  the  war,  which 
are  contained  in  "Ludendorff's  Own  Story.'' 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  authorities,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  of  the  book,  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Harpers,  have  been  ordered  for 
the  army  school  at  Leavenworth.  "Luden- 
dorff's Own  Story"  is  the  inside  history  of  the 
struggle  as  told  by  Germany's  strong  man, 
with  personal  glimpses  of  the  great  figures  of 
Junkerdom  as  they  appeared  at  critical  mo- 
ments. It  is  published  in  two  volumes,  with 
numerous  maps   and  battle   plans. 


For  American  candy,  as  well  as  for  nu- 
merous other  American  products,  the  United 
States  army  and  navy  are  said  to  have  done 
some  really  valuable  advertising  in  France. 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  were  known 
among  the  French  people  for  their  love  of 
children,  and  one  means  of  expressing  this 
affection  was  to  give  the  children  candy  pur- 
chased at  the  army  and  navy  canteens. 


What  to  do— 

To  erect  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  your  memory 

Your  property  or  your  business  is  the 
signal  to  the  world  of  your  ability,  a  mon- 
ument of  your  success.  Broadly  speaking, 
it  is  the  chief  evidence  of  what  you  have 
done.  But  what  after  your  death?  Are 
you  content  that  it  should  be  dissipated, 
should  crumble  away  in  hands  less  able 
than  your  own?  Would  not  its  preserva- 
tion be  a  worthy  living  monument  to  your 
business  sagacity? 

You  may  preserve  your  estate  intact  by 
placing  it  as  a  trust  in  the  hands  of  the 
Anglo-CaliforniaTrust  Company 
for  term  or  in  perpetuity.  You  may  dic- 
tate the  policies  that  will  control  it.  You 
may  dispose  of  its  earnings  to  suit  your 
fancy.  You  may  impose  any  conditions 
you  see  fit.  You,  with  this  Trust  Com- 
pany as  your  agent,  will  live  on  after  your 
death,  a  moving,  vital  being.  Death,  nor 
sickness,  nor  partiality,  nor  prejudice,  nor 
Time  itself  can  ever  disqualify  the  AnGLO- 
California  Trust  Company  as  your 
able  trustee. 

The  perpetuation  of  your  business  de- 
servesaconsultation  with  our  officers,  with- 
out any  obligation  and  in  strict  confidence. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Fly  Fishing. 

Here  we  have  a  book  by  Viscount  Grey  that 
will  arouse  no  political  discussion  and  that 
will  pass  unnoticed  in  diplomatic  circles.  It 
is  a  book  on  fly  fishing",  but  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  inculcated  lessons  of 
patience,  wariness,  and  courage  might  not 
prove  an  admirable  basis  for  the  grim  tasks 
furnished  by  European  chaos.  Viscount  Grey 
has  been  fishing  in  troubled  waters  in  more 
senses  than  one. 

It  is  a  book  calculated  to  arouse  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  sportsman.  The  author  holds 
that  you  must  know  all  about  fish  if  you  are 
to  catch  them,  and  the  fish  is  by  no  means 
lacking  in  intelligence,  particularly  the  game 
fish.  The  author  finds,  for  example,  that  the 
hooked  trout  will  often  swim  to  a  little  patch 
of  weeds  and  there  offer  a  solid  resistance  to 
the  strain  on  the  line.  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  fish  rolls  itself  in  the  weeds,  but  that 
it  lays  hold  of  them  with  its  mouth  and  so 
anchors  itself.  He  has  noticed  for  years  that 
a  trout  that  has  been  hung  up  in  weeds  will 
usually  have  a  piece  of  weed  in  its  mouth 
when  landed.  The  author  gives  us  also  some 
gratifying  evidences  of  the  superstitions  that 
belong  to  the  kit  of  all  good  anglers.  Do  not 
get  your  landing  net  ready  too  soon,  he  says. 
It  will  be  noticed  by  some  unseen  influence 
and  treated  as  a  sign  of  that  pride  that  de- 
serves a  fall. 

The  book  is  by  no  means  one  of  reminis- 
cences only.  It  is  full  of  practical  advice. 
The  appliances  of  the  fisherman  are  duly  con 
sidered,  a  proper  strategy  outlined  for  all 
situations,  with  due  reflections  on  the  deport 
nient  proper  alike  to  victory  and  defeat. 

F>-y  Fishing.  By  Sir  Edward  Grey.  New 
York:    E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  §2.50. 


a  braggart,  but  none  the  less  a  brave  fellow, 
and  when  at  last  he  foils  the  king  and  wins 
the  lady,  too,  we  feel  that  substantial  justice 
has  been  done.  The  character  of  Louis  is 
cleverly  painted,  and  some  old  acquaintances 
from  our  days  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  make  a 
new  appearance. 

Luca     Sarto.      By     Charles     S.     Brooks.      New 
York :    The    Century    Company. 


Luca  Sarto. 
Charles  S.  Brooks,  author  of  this  very  suc- 
cessful historical  novel,  has  chosen  the  period 
of  Louis  XI  of  France,  although  his  hero  is 
an  Italian.  Luca  Sarto,  artist  and  goldsmith 
of  Rome,  has  incurred  the  animosity  of  the 
Orsini  and  has  fled  to  Paris,  only  to  find  that 
an  accident  involves  him  still  more  seriously 
in  the  quarrel  between  Burgundy  and  France. 
Undertaking  to  carry  a  message  from  Paris 
to  Loches  at  the  request  of  a  lovely  lady  to 
whom  he  had  lost  his  heart,  Luca  finds  himseli 
suddenly  in  disgrace  with  the  king  and  in  im- 
minent danger  of  spending  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  dungeons  of  that  historic 
castle.      The   Italian    artist  is   a  good   deal   of 


The  Chilly  Wind  of 

Early  Spring  Finds 

No  Welcome 

The  March  winds  may  blow,  but 
still  your  home  will  be  comfortable 
and  cozy  if  your  hearth  boasts 
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with  its  ever-changing  warmth- 
giving  rays  of  comfort  it  will  en- 
able you  to  keep  the  chill  and 
dampness  out  of  every  nook  and 
corner  of  your  home.  Moreover, 
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and  requires  no  expenditure  of  ef- 
fort, at  all. 
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A  demonstration  itill  convince  you 
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Deliverance. 

There  is  doubtless  in  nature  a  certain  fate 
or  Nemesis  that  we  can  not  avoid,  events  that 
we  can  not  exclude  from  our  experience.  We 
may  call  this,  if  we  wish,  a  preordination,  but 
only  to  a  limited  extent  is  it  fatalism.  For 
while  our  power  over  events  is  limited  or  non- 
existent, we  have  absolute  control  over  our 
reaction  to  those  events.  We  can  refuse  to 
allow  them  to  impinge  upon  the  placidity  of 
our  minds,  to  weaken  our  courage,  or  to  lessen 
our  fortitude. 

Susan  Zalesky  and  her  sister  are  taken  by 
their  parents  to  India.  Mrs.  Zalesky  has  mar- 
ried a  temperamental  Russian  who  deserts  his 
wife  and  leaves  her  to  die  in  poverty  in  a 
dak-bungalow.  The  aunt  of  the  children  takes 
them  to  England  and  brings  them  up  as  her 
own,  and  it  is  the  story  of  Susan  that  the 
author  gives  us  in  his  latest  novel. 

Susan  seems  slowly  to  learn  the  great  les- 
son of  a  mental  detachment  from  events. 
They  become  for  her  a  panorama  to  which 
her  own  relation  is  that  of  an  observer.  Za- 
lesky turns  up  again  wholly  unrepentant,  in- 
tent on  nothing  but  his  own  pleasures,  and 
quarters  himself  on  the  household.  He  is  a 
winning  scoundrel,  deeply  versed  in  music, 
literature,  and  art,  and  when  Susan  finally 
breaks  from  his  spell  she  has  learned  the  first 
of  the  lessons  that  end  in  deliverance.  Then 
Susan  herself  marries  a  Bohemian  artist  and 
in  her  turn  is  abandoned,  but  not  until  she 
has  found  the  inward  poise  that  brings  with 
it  a  divine  carelessness  toward  fate. 

Mr.  Watson  has  told  a  very  subtle  story 
and  one  of  profound  ethical  import. 

Deliverance.  By  E.  L.  Grant  Watson.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


New  Books  Received. 
The    Dark    Wind.      Bv    W.    J.    Turner.      New- 
York:  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Bedouins.  By  James  Huneker.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $2. 

A  volume  of  drama  and  art  essays. 

The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  By  John 
C.  Van  Dyke.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;   $2. 

Recurrent  studies  in  impressions  and  appear- 
ances. 

The  Outlaw.  By  Maurice  Hewlett.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

A  story  of  the   Vikings. 

Ireland  a  Nation.  Ey  Robert  Lynd.  New 
York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

A  short  view  of  the  Irish  question. 

Cathy  Rossiter.     By  Mrs.  Victor  Rickard.     New 
York:    George    H.    Doran    Company. 
A   novel. 

Sweethearts    Unmet.      Ey    Berta    Ruck.      New 
York:    Dodd,    Mead  &  Co. 
A   novel. 

The  Young  Man  and  Teaching.  Bv  Henrv 
Parks  Wright.  New  York:  The  Macmilfan  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

Issued  in  the  Vocational  Series. 

TrsiBERs  and  Their  Uses.  Bv  Wren  Winn. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $5. 

A   handbook   for  woodworkers  and    merchants. 

The  Marbeck  Inn.     Bv  Harold  Brighouse.     Bos- 
ton:   Little,    Brown    &    Co.;    $1.75. 
A   novel. 

Ballvds  of  Old  New  York.      By   Arthur  Guiter 
man.     New  York:    Harper  &  Brothers;    $1.50. 
A   volume   of  verse. 

Fire    of    Youth.       Bv    Henrv     Tames     Forman 
Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A    novel. 

"The  Line's  Busy."  By  Albert  Edward  Ull- 
man.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany; $1. 

With  twenty-one  illustrations  in  black  and   white. 

Sheila  Intervenes.     By  Stephen  McKenna.     New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
A    novel. 

Evander.      By   Eden   Phillpotts.      New   York:   The 
Macmillan  Company;  $2. 
A   story   of  ancient   Rome. 

Human  Nature  in  Business.  By  Fred  C.  Kelly. 
New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.90. 

How  to  capitalize  your  everyday  habits  and  char- 
acteristics. 

Armenia     and     the     Armenians.      By     Kcvork 
Asban.     New  York:  The  Macmillan   Company. 
Translated  from  the  French  by   Pierre  Crabites. 

A  Lace  Guide  for  Makers  and  Collectors.  By 
Gertrude  Whiting.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;  $15. 

With  bibliography  and  five-language  nomen- 
clature. 

Sporting     Reminiscences.       By    Dorothea     Con- 
yerjj.      New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &   Co.;   $6. 
Hunting  experiences. 

The   Stars  Incline.      By    Jeanne    fudson.      New 

York:    Dodd,    Mead  &   Co. 
A  novel. 
Terry's  Short    Cur   to  Spanish.      By   T.   Philip 


Terry,  F.  R.  G.  S.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;  $2.50. 
For  students. 

Jacopone  da  Todi:  Poet  and  Mystic,  1228-1306 
By  Evelyn  Undcrhill.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&   Co.;   $6. 

A    spiritual    biography. 

Luca     Sarto.       By     Charles     S.     Brooks.       New 
York:   The    Century    Company;    §1.75. 
A   novel. 

The    Matrix.       By    Maria    Thompson     Daviess. 
New    York:    The   Century    Company. 
A  story  of   Lincoln. 

The  Enchanted  Golf  Clubs.     By  Robert  Mar 
shall.      New   York:    Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 
A  golf  story. 

George   von    Lengerke    Meyer.      By    M.    A.    De 
Wolfe  Howe.      New  York:  Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
A    biography. 

Old  Junk.  By  H.  M.  Tomlinsou.  New  York: 
Alfred  A.    Knopf. 

Pictures  of  sea  and   land. 

The  Proofs  of  the  Truth  of  Spiritualism. 
By  the  Rev.  Professor  G.  Henslow.  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S-, 
F.  G.  S.,  F.  R.  H.  S.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&    Co. 

With   fifty-one   illustrations. 

The   French    Revolution.      By   Nesta  H.    Web- 
ster.    New  York:   E.    P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $8. 
A  study  in  democracy. 

The    Dark    Wind.       By    W.    J.    Turner.       New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co.;    $2. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Puppies  and  Kittens.      Bv  Carine  Cadbv.     New 
York:   E.    P.  Dutton   &   Co.;    $1.60. 
Stories  for  children. 

Colloquial    Spanish.      By    William    Robert    Pat- 
terson.     New   York:    E.    P.   Dutton   &   Co.;   $1.25. 
For  students. 

Where    Angels    Fear    to    Tread.       By     E.     M. 
Forster,     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
A  novel. 

Birds  in  Town  and  Village.     Bv  W.   H.  Hud- 
son, F.  2.  S.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $4. 
Illustrated   in   colors. 

The  Human  Factor  in  Education.  By  James 
Phinney  Munroe,  S.  B..  Litt.  D.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company;   $1.60. 

The  problem  of  education. 

The  Life  of  Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
By  Nellie  Van  De  Grift  Sanchez.  New  York: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $2.25. 

Biography. 

A  Year  as  a  Government  Agent.  By  Vira  B. 
Whitehouse.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
$2.75. 

The  story  of  a  woman  secret  agent. 

Habits  That  Handicap.  By  Charles  B.  Towns. 
New  York:   Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

The  remedy  for  narcotic,  alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
other  drug  addictions. 


Saccharin. 
It  is  amusing  to  turn  back  to  the  pure  food 
agitation  of  ten  years  ago  and  read  the  sen- 
sational articles  in  the  newspapers  about  the 
poisonous  nature  of  this  dangerous  drug, 
saccharin,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  being 
used  by  millions  of  people  in  Europe  in 
amounts  greater  than  once  seemed  to  upset 
the  tender  stomachs  of  the  Washington 
"poison  squads."     But  saccharin  does  not  ap- 


THE  STORY  OF  SHASTA  WATER 


The  source  of  supply  of  Shasta  Water 


As  it  goes  to  the  consumer 


At  all  Grocers,  especially  the  Better  Class 

and  Shasta  Water  Co. 

San  Francisco  -  Oakland  -  Sacramento  -  Los  Angeles 


pear  to  be  responsible  for  any  fatalities  yet, 
though  people  are  said  to  be  heartily  sick  of 
it.  And  well  they  may  be,  for  it  is  not  a 
substitute  for  sugar  except  to  the  sense  of 
taste.  Glucose  may  correctly  be  called  a  sub- 
stitute for  sucrose  as  margarin  is  for  butter, 
since  they  not  only  taste  much  the  same,  but 
have  about  the  same  food  value.  But  to 
serve  saccharin  in  the  place  is  sugar  is  like 
giving-  a  rubber  bone  to  a  dog-.  It  is  reported 
from  Europe  that  the  constant  use  of  sac- 
charin gives  one  eventually  a  distaste  for  all 
sweets.  This  is  quite  likely,  although  it  means 
the  reversal  within  a  few  years  of  prehistoric 
food  habits.  Mankind  has  always  associated 
sweetness  with  food  value,  for  there  are  few 
sweet  things  found  in  nature  except  the 
sugars.  We  think  we  eat  sugar  because  it  is 
good  for  us.  The  reason  it  tastes  sweet  to  us 
is  because  it  is  good  for  us.  So  man  makes 
a  virtue  out  of  necessity,  a  pleasure  out  of  a 
duty,  which  is  the  essence  of  ethics. — From 
"Creative    Chemistry,"    by   Edxvin   E.   Slosson. 


TRUE  WORTH  in  anything  is  manifested  by  its  desirability  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  its  strength  of  purpose,  and  its  beauty  of  form. 

THE  MAUSOLEUM,  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  caring  for  those  whose  memory  it 
is  our  wish  to  perpetuate,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  permanence  and  desir- 
ability of  the  Mausoleum  over  other  types  of  mortuary  art  has  long  been  acknowl- 
edged, in  fact,  history  tells  us.  since  the  year  2380  B.  C. 

MODERN  FACILITIES,  architectural  correctness,  personal  supervision,  and  the 
earnest  desire  to  give  more  than  is  contracted  for  constitute  our  plan  to  render  a 
true  service. 


Booklet   "D,"   illustrating   the   Mausoleun 


many    forms,   will    be   sent    on   request. 


Raymond  Granite  Co. ,Jnc. 


Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Granite  Memorials. 
3  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles,  Laughlin  Bu 
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DAYTIME." 


It  is  prettily  named,  this  enjoyable  play  of 
youth  and  love,  although  the  human  plants 
that  keep  pace  with  the  apple-tree  planted  in 
the  first  act  reach  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf 
stage,  and  even  attain  to  that  drear  period 
when  the  sap  ceases  to  run  and  the  boughs 
bring  forth  fruit.  But  Maytime  still  flowers 
in  the  hearts  of  those  most  concerned,  the 
hero,  ever  constant  to  his  lost  love,  remaining 
incorrigibly  romantic  to  the  white-haired  end. 

"Maytime"  is  a  play  with  music,  and  very 
pretty  music  of  the  popular  stamp.  It  is  from 
"Maytime"  that  "Jump  Tim  Crow"  comes,  and 
"Will  You  Remember,"  and  "Onlv  One  Girl 
for  Me." 

Like  "Milestones."  "'Maytime"  skips  a  gen- 
eration through  each  act  for  three  acts.  The 
play  contains  four,  but  the  characters  are  still 
young  in  the  second  act.  Beginning  in  1840, 
the  play  comes  down  to  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, and  any  sadness  attached  to  witnessing 
the  gradual  aging  of  youth  and  charm  is  of 
an  agreeable  and  romantic  kind ;  and,  besides, 
the  frivolous  character  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  principal  comedian  remains  perenniauy 
young  and  gay  in  spirit,  it  not  in  appearance. 

This  comedian,  William  Norris,  does  excel- 
lent work,  not  only  by  the  idea  he  conveys 
of  a  perennially  youthful,  frivolous,  and  en- 
joying nature,  not  only  by  the  quality  of  his 
humor,  which  is  of  the  right  degree  and 
stamp  and  very  enjoyable,  but  also  by  the 
artistic  completeness  of  his  make-up.  which 
indicates  so  unerringly  young  Matthew's  ar- 
rival into  middle  age,  and  middle-aged 
Matthew's  transit  into  a  cheerful,  satisfied 
semi-senility. 

The  play,  however,  which  has  evidently  been 
very  expensively  produced,  has  rightly  been 
considered  worthy  of  a  good  company.  Xot 
only  do  Carolyn  Thomson  and  Melvin  Stokes 
sing  prettily  and  feelingly,  but  their  imper- 
sonations are  pitched  in  the  right  romantic 
key,  and  they  manage  to  keep  even  jaded  dra- 
matic critics  in  a  sympathetic  attitude.  Caro- 
lyn Thomson,  as  the  girlkin  of  sixteen,  in 
curls  and  crinoline,  was  a  sweetly  pretty  young 
thing,  harmonizing  with  the  garden,  and  the 
spring  blossoms,  and  the  atmosphere  of  youth 
and  innocent  love.  And  when  she  made  her 
appearance  in  a  later  act  as  a  woman  of  thirty 
she  had,  with  some  sweet  simple  art,  added 
that  touch  of  womanliness  to  her  fair,  serious 
countenance  which  gave  it  added  charm. 

Running  side  by  side  with  tUe  prettily  sad. 
romantic  story  o£  Ottilie  and  Dick's  thwarted 
but  constant  love  is  a  sufficiently  broad  and 
exhilarating  stream  of  comedy  to  satisfy  the 
clientele  that  patronizes  musical  plays.  There 
is  a  chorus  of  apprentices,  and  of  girls  who 
appear  in  varying  groups.  There  is  a  special 
dancer,  a  comic  auction,  and  even  a  fashion 
show.  These  features  manage  to  appease  the 
regular  clientele  who  might  otherwise,  as  the 
action  of  the  play  advances,  find  too  many 
white  heads  to  their  taste. 

But  even-  part  is  well  taken,  special  players 
having  been  secured  to  fill  specially  exacting 
roles.     We   recognized  our  old   friend   Teddy 
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Webb,  for  instance,  doing  an  exceedingly 
funny  bit  as  a  comic  auctioneer.  Amy  Lester 
did  first-class  work  as  the  terrible  but  amusing 
Lizzie.  Wife  the  Third  to  the  gallant  Matthew. 
And  with  Douglas  J.  Wood's  Claude,  elegant 
and  heartless,  Edward  F.  Xannary's  assertive 
and  bombastic  P.  T.  Barnum,  John  Wheeler's 
colonial  Colonel  Van  Zandt,  Xina  Valieri's 
flashing,  black-haired,  lithe-limbed  dancer,  Ar- 
thur Albro's  warbling  Vivalla,  Izeth  Munro's 
handsome,  serene  Mme.  Delphine,  and  Patsy 
De  Forest's  very  up-to-date  chorus-girlish 
Ermintrude  D'Albert,  the  company  made  a  re- 
markably good  showing.  And  even  with  this 
long  list  several  good  ones  got  away. 

The  play  has  been  very  carefully  mounted, 
the  costumes,  varying  with  the  different  eras 
represented — 1840,  1855,  18S0,  and  the  twen- 
tieth century — are  quaint  and  picturesque  or 
smart  and  modern,  according  to  the  require- 
ments, and  the  music  is  sung  with  great  spirit ; 
while  the  stage  management  is  conducted  un- 
der such  good  standards  that  I  look  up  the 
name  of  the  stage  manager  on  the  programme, 
finding  it  to  be  Edward  F.  Xannary,  the  aclot 
who  plays  the  part  of  Barnum. 


'THE  PHILANDERER." 


This  play,  which  is  now  nearly  thirty  years 
of  age,  was  like  the  Gilbertian  "Patience," 
written  at  a  special  time,  with  the  idea  of 
poking  fun  at  a  passing  furor.  The  furor  was 
anti-Ibsenism,  due  to  the  production  in  Lon- 
don of  "A  Doll's  House."  Many  prominent 
people  threw  fits  over  the  Ibsen  play — then  a 
strange  and  repugnant  novelty — and  a  pas- 
sionate controversy  raged ;  as  a  result  of 
which  "The  Philanderer"  was  written. 

By  this  time,  of  course,  Ibsen  is  a  house- 
hold word,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  thai 
many  people  still  cherish  for  his  wo'rks.  But 
theatre-goers,  having  long  since  survived  the 
first  shock,  are  now  inured  to  Ibsen,  and  the 
Ibsenish  cast  to  "The  Philanderer"  seems  to 
be  purely  incidental. 

What  the  spectator  most  absorbed  was 
G-  B.'s  joyous  exploitation  of  the  "womanly 
woman"  idea.  Julia  was  "a  womanly  woman," 
therefore,  according  to  Shaw,  a  jealous,  quar- 
relsome, illogical,  emotional,  self-absorbed  cry- 
baby. Grace,  although  having  some  of  the 
faults  of  her  sex — as  men  conceive  them — 
calmer  and  more  reflective  than  Julia.  She 
was  an  Ibsenite,  and  though  she  enjoyed  being 
made  love  to,  she  was  neither  temperamentally 
nor  by  Ibsenic  conviction  willing  to  offer  up 
her  pride  and  self-respect  as  a  sacrifice  to 
a   Leonard   Charteris. 

Charteris  was  created  as  an  exceedingly 
glib  and  ready-witted  young  man  who  had  no 
illusions  about  women.  He  is  the  philan- 
derer, a  cool-blooded  young  gallant  who,  in  re- 
spect to  women,  acts  entirely  from  selfish 
motives.  He  had  wanted  Julia;  he  had  ceased 
to  want  her.  He  transfers  his  attentions  to 
Grace,  but  when  Grace  turns  him  down  he 
refuses  to  wear  the  willow,  and  half  in  earnest 
half  in  joke  pops  out  a  proposal  of  marriage 
to   that  boyish   Ibsenite   Sylvia. 

Shaw,  by  the  way,  does  not  for  a  moment 
wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Ibsenites 
know  anything  about  the  real  Ibsen.  Quite 
the  contrary,  in  fact.  They  are  merely  amus- 
ing themselves  by  picking  up  a  gauntlet,  of 
the  method  of  whose  fabrication  they  are 
wholly  ignorant. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  interesting  to  see 
plays  that  are,  like  "The  Philanderer,"  writ- 
ten, by  famous  dramatists,  yet  almost  strangers 
to  the  stage.  This  piece,  however,  as  an  act- 
ing play,  is  not  one  of  Shaw's  successes.  Al- 
though it  is  a  comedy,  yet  the  characters  oi 
a  comedy  should  be  placed  in  sympathetic 
relationship  with  the  audience.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  no  one  is  in  "The  Philanderer."  Or. 
perhaps    Dr.    Paramore,    against   whom,    as    a 
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|     WHAT-  WOULD  YOU  READ  ON  A  WINTER  NIGHT  ? 

A  Story  of  intrigue,  and  passionate  love? 
A  Story  of  superb  character  portrayal  ? 
A  Story  of  tense,  thrilling  adventure  ? 
One  full  of  the  warm  color  of  Spanish  seas  ? 

I  MARE  NOSTRUM 

is,  for  combination  of  these  qualities,  quite  unrivalled  in  recent  fiction 

By  BLASCO   IBANEZ,  Author  of 
The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse 
The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral 
Blood  and  Sand  |  Sangre  y  Arena)  and 
La  Bodega  (The  Fruit  of  the  Vine) 

These  vital  novels,  each  of  special  interest,  are  to  be  followed  this  Spring  by 
Woman  Triumphant  (La  Maja  Desnuda) 

Each  $1.90  net,  at  any  bookstore,  or  may  be  ordered  direct  from 
Z.  t-.  DUTTON  &  CO.        -        .        681   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


vivisectionist,  Shaw  incidentally  and  almost 
abstractedly  administers  a  few  side  swipes,  and 
whom  we  are,  I  suppose,  expected  to  look  at 
askance,  is  the  only  one  of  the  young  people 
in  the  play  healthily,  normally,  and  humbly 
in  love.  He  is  in  for  a  very  lively  and  tem- 
pestuous time  with  his  Julia,  and  therefor  we 
pity  him.  And  besides  we  stick  to  the  world's 
confirmed  habit  of  loving,  or  at  least  liking  a 
lover. 

Furthermore  Shaw  as  creator  of  the  play 
wobbles  in  his  mood,  being  farcical  sometimes 
and  sometimes  quite  serious.  This  is  rather 
hard  on  the  spectator,  who  does  not  know 
exactly  where  he  is  at.  And  then  the  play, 
on  the  whole,  gives  a  rather  talky  effect. 
There  is  plenty  of  wit  in  it,  but  it  is  the 
lighter  calibre  of  the  Shaw  wit,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  age  of  the  play,  bears  a  resemblance  in 
the  quality  and  degree  of  its  humor  to  the 
Shaw  of  the  present,  who  has  given  up  propa- 
gandizing and  is  now  light-heartedly  embarked 
upon  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  For 
has  not  the  Shaw  of  the  present  day  become 
something  of  an  opportunist? 

Shaw,  of  course,  always  turns  up  in  his  own 
plays,  and  with  his  usual  notorious  need  oi 
putting  Shavian  satire  and  mockery  in  the 
mouths  of  one  of  his  characters,  he  allows 
Charteris  to  speak  for  him,  in  spite  of  the 
two  men — Shaw  and  Charteris — being,  in 
character  essentials,  as  the  poles  asunder. 
Charteris  has  no  principles  to  speak  of,  and 
though  even  yet  the  world  does  not  wholly 
recognize  it,  George  Bernard  Shaw  is  a  great 
moralist. 

A  curious  thing  about  Sbaw :  his  tendency 
to  mockery  has  been  one  of  his  greatest  assets, 
and  yet  the  biggest  stumbling  block  to  the 
regard   of  the  public. 

The  Maitland  Players  were  able  to  ap- 
proximate a  faithful  presentation  of  the  play, 
Mr.  Maitland  bearing  the  burden  as  Leonard 
Charteris.  The  actor  had  the  right  manner 
for  that  knight  of  Shavian  flippancy,  although 
from  natural  sympathy  Mr.  Maitland  is  a  ro- 
manticist, as  a  player,  rather  than  a  comedian. 

If,  with  all  her  conscientiousness,  Miss 
O'Day  only  had  some  lights,  and  shades,  and 
subtleties.  But  her  Julia  struck  one  note  and 
clung  to  it.  Mr.  Smythe,  by  the  way,  filled 
the  role  of  a  dramatic  critic  who  was  supposed 
to  be  a  travesty  on  Clement  Scott ;  but  that 
and  one  or  two  other  characters  founded  on 
real  people  have  lost  their  point,  on  account 
of  the  age  of  the  play. 

Two  new  people,  by  the  way.  Miss  Van 
Drew  and  Lorimon  Percjval,  proved  to  be  very 
creditable  additions  to  the  company,  the  young 
man,  in   particular,  showing  promise. 

This  is  the  first  time  within  my  recollec- 
tion that  "The  Philanderer"  has  appeared  here 
in  a  public  theatre.  But  some  years  ago  the 
Players  Club  gave  it  in  the  Sorosis  Club  house 
if  I  remember  aright,  with  Joseph  McCauley 
in  the  title-role  and  with  Mrs.  A.  \V.  Scott 
cast  as  Julia. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Everybody  at  the  Orpheum  becomes  a  child 
for  a  time  during  the  Van  and  Belle  act.  Van 
and  Belle  launch  a  lot  of  paper  missiles  which 
are  so  constructed  as  to  float  around  in  de- 
vious flight,  sometimes  eventually  falling  into 
hands  eager  to  grasp  them,  sometimes  sailing 
gracefully  back  to  the  stage.  It  is  a  pretty 
act,  much  enjoyed  by  the  audience,  partly 
from  the  natural  manner  in  which  the  per- 
formers conduct  the  act,  partly  from  its 
novelty,  and  partly  because  the  audience  loves 
to  participate. 

Emma  Cams  is  the  leading  attraction  this 
week,  although  she  is  a  mature  star  in  vaude- 
ville, and  doesn't  care  who  knows  it.  She  has 
good  stuff,  plenty-  of  jollity,  a  tremendous 
voice,  and  knows  how  to  present  her  act  natu- 
rally, and  with  a  plump,  competent  sort  of 
comicality-.  Her  pianist  is  also  a  singer,  with 
a  pretty,  sympathetic  strain  in  .his  voice,  and 
Emma  has  a  sort  of  jollily  maternal  air  toward 
the  young  man  that  rather  tickles  us.  Emma 
was   also   very   amusing  in    a   dancing   act,    in 
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which  she  boldly  faced  the  fact  that  she  is 
plump. 

"A  Golf  Proposal,"  although  weakened  by 
the  crudity  of  two  rather  juvenile-styled 
players,  one  a  mother's  baby  boy,  the  other  a 
would-be  baby  girl,  has  an  immensely  funny 
marriage  proposal  in  it,  which  yields  a  lot  of 
refreshing  laughter.  Jack  Kennedy  coming  out 
strong  in  the  act  as  the  jolly  judge. 

The  Lightner  Girls'  act  features  Winnie 
Lightner,  a  young  woman  who  uses  her  supply 
of  animal  spirits  as  a  business  asset,  and  who 
is  sometimes  funny  and  sometimes  not 
Mostly  not.  She  depends  too  much  on  gri- 
maces. But  she  is  young,  pretty,  slender, 
handsomely   costumed,   and   is  a   favorite,   the 
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A  Case  of 

Carelessness 


"I  can  not  understand  why  this 
bill  is  so  large,"  wrote  a  consumer 
on  Hyde  Street.  "The  meter  must 
be  out  of  order." 

The  records  of  our  Service  De- 
partment showed  that  the  meter  had 
been  tested  already  and  found  O.  K. 
Also  that  a  leaking  toilet  had  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  con- 
sumer. It  looked  like  a  case  of 
carelessness. 

So  our  Service  Department  wrote 
as  follows: 

"It  is  not  often  that  a  meter  goes 
wrong.  Meters  are  carefully  made 
and  are  bought  under  guarantee- 
Besides,  we  subject  them  to  a  double 
test  before  installing  them. 

"We  respectfully  call  your  atten- 
tion "to  the  fact  that  an  inspection 
made  several  months  ago  showed  the 
meter  to  be  O.  K,  but  disclosed 
leakage  in  the  toilet  tank.  It  may  be 
that  you  have  not  yet  made  the  re- 
pairs we  recommended. 

"If  you  desire  another  examina- 
tion of  the  meter,  our  Service  De- 
partment is  at  your  command.  But 
perhaps  you  would  be  better  satisfied 
if  an  official  test  were  made  by  the 
City  Light  and  Water  Inspector. 
You  may  be  sure  that  if  the  meter 
is  found  to  be  inaccurate,  we  will 
adjust  your  back  bills. 

"Meanwhile,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  have  that  toilet  tank  examined  ?"- 

Some  time  passed  before  that 
consumer  replied.  Here  is  the  an- 
swer: 

"I  guess  I  was  wrong  about  the 
meter.  Since  hearing  from  you  I 
have  had  the  toilet  fixed,  and  I 
notice  quite  a  reduction  in  the  last 

bill." 

It  is  encouraging  to  get  a  letter 
like  that,  because  it  proves  to  us  that 
while  consumers  may  often  be  care- 
less, they  are  rarely  unjust. 
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general  act,  which  contains  a  laughter-spe- 
cializing sister  and  an  earnestly  serious  come- 
dian, panning  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
audience. 

Mile.  Rhea  is  a  danseuse  who  has  good  stage 
sets  and  effective  costumes.  She  dances  pretty 
well,  and  is  ingenious,  or  hires  somebody  to 
be  ingenious,  in  thinking  up  novelties,  the 
Indian  Princess  dance  and  the  Valentine  be- 
ing  particularly   effective. 

Ed  Morton  sings  a  lot  of  characteristically 
vaudeville  songs,  rather  flat  to  a  non-vaude- 
ville taste,  but  highly  acceptable  to  the 
average  Orpheum  habitue.  Two  familiar 
;  figures  in  vaudeville  are  Florenz  Ames  and 
Adelaide  Winthrop.  They  are  expert  in  re- 
tailing patter,  can  do  an  excellent  dance  cari- 
cature, and  are  amusing  in  the  geographical- 
name  lingo  which  makes  up  an  entertaining 
travesty  of  an  Indian   conversation. 

The  Henry  Santrey  Syncopated  Society 
Band  winds  up  the  programme.  Fortunately 
the  band  doesn't  jazz  all  the  time,  but  showed 
i  considerable  expertness  in  making  the  instru- 
ments eloquent  both  musically  and  amusingly, 
Mr.  Santrey  depending  upon  them  to  supply 
comedy  motives  for  a  story  he  tells.  It  is  a 
very  fetching  bit  of  instrumental  comedy,  and 
when  the  jazz  came  for  a  change  and  instru- 
ments soared  homeward,  or  a  young  player 
would  help  out  bis  execution  with  his  feet, 
the  audience,  with  its  usual  childlike  abandon, 
enjoyed    itself   down    to    the   ground. 


MORE  OF  THE  ANGLIN  PLAY. 


There  has  been  some  controversy  among 
the  women  about  "A  Woman  of  Bronze."  A 
says  it  is  horridly  coarse ;  evidently  because 
of  the  nature  of  Sylvia's  attraction  to  the 
sculptors.  B  says  "nothing  of  the  kind."  She 
considers  that  it  is  moral  because   Sylvia  and 
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The  Recent  Booth  Theatre,  New  York,  Success 

Comedy  of  Youth,  Love  and  Laughter 

"I  LOVE  YOU" 

A    Delightful    Novelty-    by    William    Le    Barun, 
Author  of  "The   Very  Idea" 
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Sun.,  March  21 — David  Eelasco's  Success 

De  Mille's  Vivid    Drama  of  Love  and  Politics 
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About   Washington  Life  and    Political   Intrigue 
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Maitland  Playhouse 

"THE   THEATRE  UNUSUAL" 

Stockton  St.,  above  Post.      Phone  Kearny  2520 
City's  Newest  and  Most  Artistic  Theatre 

Sat.  Night.  Mar.  13— "THE  PHILANDERER" 


WEEK  COM.  TUES.  MAT.  &  EYE.,  MAR.  16 
HENRIK    IBSEN'S    Greatest    Dramatic    Work 

"GHOSTS" 

All  Seats  Reserved— ONE  DOLLAR 
Every  Night  Cexcept  Sun.  &  Mon.)  at  8:30 
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Next— J.  M.  Barrie's  "A  BACHELOR'S  RO- 
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Travers  as  David  Ives  and  Dion  Holm 
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Next  Attraction— Ibsen's  "HEDDA  GABLER" 
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Len  didn't  get  along,  the  voluptuous  mistress 
ruining  the  inspiration  for  his  work.  C  says 
that's  all  very  well,  but  where  do  morals  come 
in  for  Len,  since  Vivian  forgives  him  after 
he  has  had  his  fling: 

And  there  we  are  again,  up  against  the 
same  old  proposition.  The  husbands  have  to 
be  forgiven.  They  are  so  terribly  sorry,  now 
that  the  cake  has  become  stale.  They  want 
the  sweet,  wholesome  bread  of  domesticity, 
their  home,  their  wife,  their  work,  the  com- 
fortable routine  of  life,  their  "foyer,"  as  the 
French   put   it. 

And  the  wife,  more  often  than  not,  gives 
the  whole  caboodle  to  him  again,  but  never- 
more does  she  love  him  quite  as  before,  and 
he,  poor,  deluded  man,  never  finds  it  out. 

This  is  the  truth  that  we  find  in  "A  Woman 
of  Bronze."  Yet,  strange  to  say,  and  also 
considering  the  superb  acting  of  Margaret 
Anglin,  the  most  intense  dramatic  moments  of 
the  play  leave  the  inner  heart  of  us  compara- 
tively calm,  because,  well,  because  we  too 
clearly  perceive  the  stagecraft  of  the  author. 
That  long  colloquy  between  Vivian  and  Paddy: 
need  it  have  been  so  very-  much  in  evidence 
to  the  guests,  save  for  the  fact  that  an  inj 
genious  dramatist  was  devising  a  situation  of 
dramatic  intensity?  And  doesn't  the  knife  epi- 
sode belong  to  the  rather  musty  past?  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  these  faults  everybody  wants 
to  see  the  play  because  of  the  superior  art 
of  the  popular  star,  because  she  has  a  good 
company  and  a  beautiful  and  tasteful  produc- 
tion, and  because,  criticize  it  or  not  as  your 
opinions  dictate,  both  play  and  performance 
are  distinctly  interesting. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

—*i. 

FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

It  is  long  since  San  Francisco  has  known 
such  a  dramatic  triumph  as  that  of  Margaret 
Anglin  in  "The  Woman  of  Bronze."  The  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  seating  capacity  has  been  far 
from  adequate  to  meet  the  enormous  demand 
for  seats,  and  in  consequence  Miss  Anglin  has 
found  it  necessary  to  rearrange  her  entire 
bookings  for  the  balance  of  the  season  on 
the  Coast  and  in  the  East.  She  will  remain 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  a  number  of 
weeks  and  in  addition  to  "The  Woman  in 
Bronze,"  announced  for  a  third  week,  will 
stage  a  new  play.  For  this  purpose  she  has 
brought  to  this  city  Livingston  Piatt  and 
George  Foster  Piatt.  The  former  is  the  cele- 
brated stage  technician,  whose  production  of 
"Abraham  Lincoln"  is  the  talk  of  New  York. 
George  Foster  Piatt  as  a  stage  director  is 
also  one  of  the  foremost  of  present-day  au- 
thorities. 

"The  Woman  of  Bronze"  has  three  acts  of 
the  most  intense  acting,  in  which  Miss  Anglin 
fairly  covers  herself  with  glory.  The  close 
of  the  second  act  never  fails  to  bring  a  dozen 
or  more  curtain   calls. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 

At  the  Curran  Theatre  "Maytime"  enters 
upon  the  second  and  last  week  of  a  brilliantly 
successful  engagement. 

William  Norris,  Carolyn  Thomson,  and  Mel- 
vin  Stokes,  who  are  the  three  featured  artists, 
have  achieved  local  triumphs,  while  others 
deserving  of  special-  mention  are  Douglas 
Wood,  Xina  Valieri,  Patsy  de  Forrest.  Teddy 
Webb,  Edward  Nannary,  Ruth  Watson,  Tzeth 
Munro,  Amy  Lester,  and  Isabelle  Vernon. 

Certainly  "Maytime"  is  one  of  the  most 
gracious  and  satisfying  offerings  for  many  sea- 
sons, its  touching  and  tender  romance,  its  cap- 
tivating music,  its  quaintly  charming  settings 
and  costumes,  its  gay  dances,  and  above  all 
its  large  and  admirable  company  of  present- 
ing artists  make  of  it  a  delight  all  too  rare 
in  the  theatre  of  nowadays. 


The  Orpheum. 
The  name  of  William  Rock,  who  will  head 
the  Orpheum  bill  next  week,  is  equivalent  to 
all  that  is  superior  in  character  dancing.  His 
line  is  not  merely  dancing,  but  the  making  of 
dancers  and  the  staging  of  dancing.  Mr.  Rock 
has  willingly  shared  his  success  with  his  part- 
ners, consequently  the  team  names  of  Rock 
and  Fulton  and  Rock  and  White  have  become 
known  all  over  the  world.  Following  a  stellar 
engagement  in  London  with  Miss  White,  the 
two  decided  to  go  separate  ways,  so  Mr.  Rock 
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has  turned  his  attention  to  a  dancing  produc- 
tion in  which  he  is  assisted  by  seven  comely 
young  women.  This  is  announced  as  "Wil- 
liam Rock  with  1-2-3-4-5  Girls  and  Two 
More."     Each   of  the  girls  is  a  type. 

If  two  aces  of  spades  appear  in  the  same 
hand  at  a  little  game  of  draw  a  fortune-teller 
would  not  be  required  to  tell  the  results. 
However,  in  a  little  game  of  fun,  two  aces  of 
spades  in  the  persons  of  Le  Maire,  Hays,  and 
company  are  not  only  quite  proper,  but  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  festivities  of  the  oc- 
casion. Le  Mair,  Hays,  and  company  in 
other  words  are  blackface  comedians. 

Harry  Rose  is  described  as  an  eccentric 
comedian,  and  he  justifies  his  claim  to  this 
title  by  introducing  in  a  quaint  and  amusing 
manner  new  songs  and  patter. 

All  the  way  from  Bonnie  Scotland  comes 
Nan  Gray,  bringing  with  her  a  breath  of 
the  Lowlands.  As  a  singer  of  Scotch  songs 
she  is  simply  peerless. 

Sonia  Baraban  and  Charles  C.  Grohs  will 
stage  a  dancing  novelty  which  consists  of  four 
dances.  Each  of  their  numbers  depicts  a  care- 
fully thought-out  story  of  humor,  romance, 
and  adventure. 

Millicent  Mower  will  be  heard  in  a  vocal 
fantasia,  with  Ruth  Avery  en  prologue. 

Marino  and  Maley  are  character  comedians 
and  singers  who  assume  the  roles  of  Italian 
piano  movers. 

The  only  holdover  on  this  delightful  bill 
will  be  Emma  Cams,  who  will  be  heard  in 
new  songs.  

The  Alcazar  Theatre. 

"I  Love  You,"  one  of  the  most  novel  and 
delightful  comedies  in  New  York  last  season, 
will  have  first  San  Francisco  disclosure  next 
Sunday  by  the  New  Alcazar  company.  The 
story  of  "I  Love  You"  pivots  on  a  sporty 
young  millionaire's  wager  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  any  young  man  and  young  woman 
can  be  induced  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other. 
There  are  four  susceptible  young  couples  in- 
volved in  the  complications  that  follow.  The 
environment  of  a  Long  Island  bungalow  at 
full  moontime,  with  the  witchery  of  an  allur- 
ing magic  waltz  melody  that  runs  throughout 
the  action,  make  the  very  odd  comedy  as  fas- 
cinating as  the  irresistible  "Merry  Widow." 
The  happy-go-lucky  young  male  wooers  are 
personated  by  Clay  Clement,  Brady  Kline, 
Clifford  Alexander,  and  Rafael  Brunetto. 
while  the  bewitching  beauties  who  enchant 
them  are  Belle  Bennett,  Emily  Pinter,  Jean 
Oliver,  and  Mira  McKinney. 

David  Belasco's  famous  success.  "The 
Woman,"  set  for  March  21st,  is  W.  C.  De 
Mille's  vivid  exposition  of  lobby  methods  em- 
ployed by  grafters  and  ringsters  at  the  na- 
tional capital.  As  a  dramatic  love  story  it 
carries  great  emotional  appeal.. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

"Ghosts,"  regarded  by  all  literary  authori- 
ties as  Henrik  Ibsen's  masterpiece,  will  be  the 
attraction  at  the  Maitland  Playhouse  next 
week.  The  fact  that  "The  Master  Builder," 
recently  given  at  the  Maitland,  drew  a  week 
of  capacity  houses  would  seem  to  show  that 
interest  in  Ibsen's  dramatic  works  is  far  from 
dead. 

In  "Ghosts"  Ibsen  shows  his  marvelous  and 
well-nigh  flawless  sense  of  dramatic  construc- 
tion at  its  best.  His  sense  of  characterization 
is  finely  disclosed  and  he  holds  the  interest 
of  the  spectator  unflaggingty  from  opening  to 
final  curtain. 

Director  Arthur  Maitland  promises  a  pro- 
duction up  to  his  usual  high  standard.  The 
difficult  role  of  Mrs.  Alving  will  fall  to  the 
lot  of  Barbara  Lee,  whose  character  work  has 
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made  her  a  favorite  with  Maitland  audiences. 
J.  Anthony  Smythe  will  be  capitally  bestowed 
as  her  son.  Ann  O'Day  is  to  have  the  part 
of  the  serving  maid,  while  the  other  favorites 
will    have    congenial    roles. 

J.  M.  Barrie's  exquisite  comedy  romance, 
originally  given  here  by  the  English  actor,  E. 
S.  Willard,  will  be  the  succeeding  attraction. 
-•■♦•- 

The  day  of  the  Brahmans  is  divided  by  their 
clocks  into  sixty  hours  of  twenty-four  minutes 
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URRAN    LEAD,#fEATRE 

^^  Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Suiter  2460 

2d  and  Last  Week  Begins  Sun.  Night,  Mar.  14 

LEE  and  J.  J.   SHUBERT  Present 

Gay,  Golden,  Beautiful 

"MAYTIME" 

With     the     Big     New     York     Cast,     Including 

WILLIAM  NORRIS,  CAROLYN  THOMSON", 

MELVILLE  STOKES 

Nights  and  Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $2;    Sat.  night, 
50c  to  $2.50;  Wed.  mat.,  50c  to  $1.50. 

March  22— GALLO   ENGLISH  OPERA  CO. 


O 


RPHFI1M      O'FARRELL  STREET 

!  ULiUm       Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning:  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 
THE  BEST  IN  VAUDEVILLE 
WILLIAM    ROCK    with    1-2-3-4-S    Girls    and 
Two    More;    LE    MAIRE,    HAYES    and    Com- 
pany,  the  American  Aces  of  Spades;    HARRY 
ROSE,    Eccentric    Comedian;    NAN    GRAY,    a 
Breeze    from    the    Lowlands;    SONIA    BARA- 
BAN and  CHARLES  H.  GROHS  in  a  Terpsi- 
chorean  Novelty;  MILLICEXT  MOWER  in  a 
Vocal  Fantasia,  with  Ruth  Avery  en  Prologue; 
MARINO    and    MALEY,    "Push    'Em    Up"; 
EMMA  CARUS.   Singing  Her  Own   Songs,   J. 
Walter  Leopold   at  the  Piano. 


Evening    Prices,    15c,    25c.    50c,    75c,    $1 
Matinee   Prices,    15c,  25c,   50c,    75c 

EXCEPT    SATURDAYS,    SUNDAYS    AND 
HOLIDAY'S.     Phone  Douglas  70 


Steadv  povrer 


Gasoline  of  Quality 
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Plajitm^  Trees  and  Shruks 


BEAUTIFUL 
GROUNDS 

add  to  the  value  of 
your  property 


We  have  some  large  specimen  trees  which 
will  produce  immediate  effects — save  years 
of  waiting. 

Spruce,   Sequoia,   Cedar,   Irish  Yew   and 
10  other  varieties  of  Yews. 

Oakland  Sales  Yard  opposite  Key  Route  Inn, 
entrance  on  both  Broadway  and  21st  St. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Descriptive   Catalog. 


California  Nursery  Co. 


ESTAB. 

1865 


P.  O.  BOX  416,  NILES,  CAL. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


It  seems  clear  enough  that  the  only  prac- 
tical way  to  escape  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
to  take  up  one's  residence  in  Berlin.  Here  is 
the  only  remaining'  paradise  for  the  man  of 
small  means,  the  only  Eden  upon  earth  where 
one's  money  will  buy  ten  times  more  than  it 
ever  bought  before.  An  American  with  $5000 
a  year — and  it  is  said  that  there  are  Ameri- 
cans' with  this  income — could  rent  the  biggest 
palace  in  Berlin,  keep  a  dozen  servants  and 
half  a  dozen  automobiles.  In  America  he 
would  have  to  join  the  Apartment  House  Ten- 
ants' Protective  Association  and  search  the 
cheap  markets  in  the  hope  of  finding  some- 
thing to  eat. 

It  is  all  due  to  the  fall  in  the  rates  of  ex- 
change, says  Mr.  Edward  L.  Byrne,  writing 
from  Berlin  to  the  Springfield  Republican. 
The  German  mark  is  nominally  worth  over  24 
cents.  Today  it  can  be  bought  for  a  little 
more  than  2  cents.  That  is  to  say  your  in- 
come multiplies  itself  by  twelve  the  moment 
you  set  foot  in  Berlin.  How  one  wishes  one 
were  a  centipede.  German  prices  have  risen, 
of  course,  but  to  nothing  like  the  same  ex- 
tent that  the  mark  has  fallen.  The  German 
who  earns  his  pay  in  marks  and  who  has  the 
same  income  as  before  the  war  finds  himself 
lamentably  ill  off.  The  American  who  arrives 
with  his  American  income  finds  himself  in  a 
land  overflowing  with  milk  and  honey — meta- 
phorically speaking.  Mr.  Bryne  gives  us  some 
examples.  The  taxi  fare  to  the  Hotel  Adlon 
in  Berlin  is  5  marks.  That  is  now  10  cents 
in  American  money.  The  best  room  in  the' 
hotel  will  cost  him  25  marks,  which  is  50 
cents.  A  thoroughly  good  meal  with  wine 
will  cost  him  57  cents,  and  in  America  we 
may  remark  tearfully  he  could  not  get  wine 
no  matter  what  he  paid  for  it.  The  best  pen- 
sion in  the  Kurfuerstendamn,  which  Mr.  Byrne 
describes  as  a  millionaires'  street,  charges  80 
cents  a  day.  A  good-sized  apartment  in  a 
good  class  street  can  be  rented  for  $70  a  year. 
This    includes    eight    rooms,    two    bathrooms, 


FOR   SALE 

Very  fine  solid  mahogany  din- 
ing table  and  chairs.  Telephone 
Market  5376.     No  dealers. 


balcony,  possibly  a  roof  garden,  and  steam 
heat.  You  pay  your  servant  $1.50  a  month. 
Gas  for  fuel  will  run  to  $10  a  year  and  elec- 
tric light  to  about  $7  a  year.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  food  that  one  can  not  buy,  but  in 
this  respect,  too,  we  find  the  German  paying 
enormously  high  prices  and  the  American  pay- 
ing ridiculously  low  ones.  A  pound  of  meat 
costs  4  marks,  or  8  cents  ;  a  loaf  of  bread.  50 
pfennigs,  or  1  cent ;  a  pound  of  butter,  7 
marks,  or  14  cents.  The  best  German  cham- 
pagne can  be  bought  for  29  marks  a  bottle,  oi 
58  cents-    And  so  it  goes. 

Emigration  to  Berlin  is  not  exactly  to  be 
recommended  even  to  the  most  impecunious 
among  us,  seeing  that  the  mark  may  either  rise 
in  value  or  its  value  may  disappear  altogether, 
which  would  mean  chaos  and  all  sorts  of  un- 
pleasant things.  But  what  a  curiously  ironic 
situation  is  disclosed.  Germans  in  Germany 
must  pay  the  most  inflated  prices  for  every- 
thing. Foreigners  in  Germany,  erstwhile  ene- 
mies, are  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  No 
wonder  that  Berlin  should  have  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  self-invited  guests. 


An  enterprising  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  tries  to  estimate  the  present  con- 
sumption of  tobacco  by  women.  He  finds  that 
they  are  smoking  like  chimneys,  in  other  words 
like  men,  and  that  the  day  of  the  ladies' 
cigarette  is  no  longer  with  us.  He  tells  us 
that  he  asked  a  New  York  retailer,  "How 
many  women  would  you  say  came  in  foi 
cigarettes  during  a  day?  Would  you  say 
there  were  as  many  as — twelve ;  or  maybe 
twenty?"  The  man  behind  the  counter  began 
to  look  interested.  "You're  not  stringing  me, 
are  you  ?  Twelve  or  twenty  ?  Seventy-five  or 
a  hundred  is  more  like  it.  We're  right  in  the 
shopping  district.  See?  In  the  morning  from 
9  to  12  we  get  one  batch  of  them.  In  the 
afternoon  from  2  to  5  we  get  another.  And 
in  the  evening  we  get  a  third.  They  come  in 
just  the  way  the  men  do.  And  they  buy  the 
same  kind  of  cigarettes  the  men  do. 

"There's  one  thing  funny  about  them.  You 
get  to  know  the  people  that  come  in  to  buy 
stuff.  The  men  change  the  brand  of  cigarettes 
they  use.  They  try  out  a  new  smoke  occasion- 
ally. The  women  never.  They  stick  to  one 
kind  right  through.  If  you  happen  to  be  out 
of  stock,  they'll  leave  the  store  without  buying 
anything.  You  see,  they're  still  a  bit  scary 
about  what's  what,  so  they  hold  on  hard  to  the 
smoke  that  their  men  folks  started  them  on. 

"Twelve  or  twenty  !     That's  funny.     We  had 


BENNETT-DUNNING 

I  TOURS 


Thos.  Bennett 

&  Sons 
Founded  1S50 


CHINA-JAPAN 

April,    May, 


H.  W.  Dunning 

&Co. 
Founded  1S95 


Tours    Sailing     March 
June 


EUROPE 


Tours  Sailing  All  Spring  and 
Summer 

Luxurious  restful  Ocean  Voyages  on  great,  modern  steamers.  Delightful  intensely  in 
hios  ^  ^T  thr°Ugh-  fasc.!°^B  foreign  countries,  under^ornpeten lead  r- 
n  ■?«'  f  ™P  •  efr-ee  vacatIon'  instructive  and  inspiring.  Arranged  by  travel  ex- 
perts of  70  years'  experience.     Send  for  Booklet. 

PRIVATE  TOURS  ARRANGED  TO  ORDER 

Flexible  Itineraries,  Reliable  Guides,  Reasonable  Rates 
"  To  Travel  Is  to  Live.  "     Call  or  Write  Us  Today 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

3QO  Claus  SpreckeU  Building,  Third  and  Market,  San  Francisco 


that  number  even  when  women  smoked  in  their 
bedrooms  with  the  transoms  closed  down  and 
the  windows  opened  wide." 

Women  import  their  fashions  into  their 
smoking  practices  as  into  everything  else. 
Cigarette-holders  of  tortoise  shell  and  amber,  or 
ivory,  are  popular.  Then  there  are  combina- 
tion vanity  cases  and  cigarette-holders,  most 
of  them  very  expensive,  but,  as  one  salesman 
said,  "the  ladies  don't  mind  that."  A  theatre 
in  Chicago  has  recently  installed  a  smoking- 
room  for  women  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  The 
manager  exaplained  that  he  had  no  alternative. 
Women  smoked  in  the  washrooms,  in  the 
waiting-rooms,  and  in  the  lobbies.  The  wait- 
ing-rooms of  the  department  stores  are  over- 
run with  women  who  want  to  smoke. 

The  various  "uplift"  associations  are  gravely 
concerned  about  the  increase  in  the  number  | 
of  women  smokers.  They  issue  their  warnings 
and  their  admonitions  and  their  "fake"  science. 
But  the  women  are  not  quite  so  meek  and 
mild  under  these  scoldings  as  they  used  to  be 
Mrs.  Frances  Yawger,  at  one  time  president 
of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  New 
York,  says:  "This  matter  of  smoking  is  no- 
body's business  but  that  of  the  individual 
woman  concerned.  If  smoking  is  a  menace 
to  the  health  of  women  I  believe  women  can 
be  trusted  to  know  it.  No  woman  is  going  tn 
allow  anything  to  interfere  with  her  health 
or  the  welfare  of  her  children  that  the  re- 
formers are  always  scolding  her  about." 

Men  who  buy  cigarettes  for  their  women 
friends  usually  make  the  mistake  of  asking 
for  scented  tobacco,  or  for  some  particular 
brand  that  is  supposed  to  be  particularly 
favored.  Don't  do  it,  says  an  experienced 
salesman.  Women  like  the  same  tobacco  as 
men. 


of  wearing  an  amber  necklace  was  immensely 
common,  and  is  not  yet  extinct  among  old 
women  in  our  country.  The  amber,  when 
heated,  sends  forth  an  agreeable  perfume.  In 
olden  times  it  was  the  present  made  by  a 
mother  to  her  daughter  on  her  wedding  eve. 
Alum  beads,  esteemed  to  be  an  efficacious 
charm  against  the  evil  eye,  were  largely  worn 
by  children,  and  in  a  town  of  Suffolk  there  is 
said  to  have  dwelt  a  witch  who  possessed  a 
pair  of  .ebony  beads,  stated  to  have  come 
from  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  have  been  sancti- 
fied at  Rome.  To  her  there  repaired  many  a 
mother  when  her  child  was  sick,  in  the  hope 
that  through  the  prayers  of  the  ebony  beads 
would  be  conjured  away  the  evil  spirit. — 
London   Tit-Bits. 


According  to  news  dispatches,  an  American 
dentist  is  directly  responsible  for  Viscount 
Grey's  intended  fusion  of  England's  scattered 
groups  of  Unionists  into  a  solid,  compact 
whole,  to  be  led  by  him  from  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Lord  Grey  did  not  contem- 
plate such  fusion  until  after  the  restoration 
of  his  sight  by  having  his  teeth  treated  in 
this  country,  if  we  may  accept  the  statemen' 
of  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
The  Englishman  can  not  regard  his  time- 
wasted  in  Washington  when,  while  he  was 
cooling  his  heels  waiting  for  President  Wil- 
son to  receive  him,  a  visit  to  an  American 
dentist  brought  to  light  an  abscess  above  a 
tooth,  which  yielded  readily  to  treatment,  with 
the  final  result  that  sight  was  restored.  To 
Americans  of  all  classes  the  amazing  thing  is 
that  a  man  of  Lord  Grey's  social  and  intel- 
lectual standing  should  be  found  wanting  in 
the  care  of  teeth.  Yet  any  one  familiar  with 
the  English  knows  that  over  there  uncared-for 
teeth  are  the  rule.  Until  very  lately  those  of 
the  highest  rank  never  thought  even  of  daily 
attention,  much  less  the  regular  consultation 
with  the  dentist,  the  only  way  to  prevent  such 
conditions  of  which  Lord  Grey  was  the  vie 
tim.  We  can  imagine  his  fellow-countrymen 
looking  upon  his  restoration  to  sight  by  the 
waving  of  a  few  dental  tools  as  little  short 
of  wizardry.  We  know  of  at  least  one  inter 
national  match  that  was  broken  off  because 
of  teeth.  The  Englishman,  a  nice  young  fel- 
low, was  the  possessor  of  a  fine  old  title,  but 
as  the  American  girl  who  refused  it  said,  his 
teeth  were  rotten. 

■*•*- 

MAGIC  AGAIN. 


Whatever  worn-out  faiths  and  beliefs  we 
are  shedding  in  these  advanced  times,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  old  superstitions  are  not  amongst 
them.  The  aftermath  of  war  takes  on  a  par- 
ticularly mediaeval  hue  when  it  includes  the 
arrival  of  the  old-fashioned  love  philtre  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  Mephistophelian  aris- 
tocracy. 

One  learns  that  in  Bond  Street  and  Regent 
Street  it  is  possible  to  purchase  a  potion  or  a 
charm  guaranteed  to  do  all  the  work  of  the 
little  blind  god,  and  people  are  paying  ex- 
travagant sums  for  the  same. 

These  philtres,  which  originally  had  an 
enormous  sale  to  men  and  women  alike  among 
the  Moorish  priests,  were  frequently  a  charm- 
ing compound  of  bits  of  the  beloved  object's 
c'othes,  hair,  and  even  the  earth  they  had 
trodden  upon. 

Other  varieties  would  include  the  roots  of 
plants,  precious  stones,  a  swallow's  or  a 
dove's  heart,  while  the  brains  of  an  ass,  a 
viper's  tongue,  and  similar  contributions  from 
selected  animal  anatomies  had  each  their  spe- 
cial virtue. 

A  particularly  excellent  philtre  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  chemical  preparation  of  human 
blood,  but  one  which  was  "not  fit  to  be  made 
common." 

Today  there  is  a  craze  for  moonstones,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  supposed  to  counteract 
the  evil  influences  of  the  lunar  planet.  Tor- 
mentil  root  is  imagined  to  have  the  virtue  of 
restoring  lost  affection.  Tubes  of  mercury 
are  carried  as  a  preventive  against  rheuma- 
tism. Yellow  beads  to  keep  away  bronchitis, 
and  glass  beads  of  every  kind  bring  each  of 
them   their   attendant   good   fortune. 

The  superstition  which  clings  to  the  mean- 
ing of  beads  is  of  ancient  origin.     The  custom 


It  is  said  that  Chinese  parents  are  afraid 
to  give  their  children  the  fine  high-sounding 
names  their  love  suggests,  lest  the  evil  spirits, 
of  whom  they  stand  in  constant  fear,  should 
come  to  understand  how  precious  they  are  ! 
and  cause  them  some  calamity.  So  the  little 
ones  are  called  by  such  names  as  Little  Stupid, 
and  the  like,  the  idea  being  that  when  the 
spirits  hear  the  children  called  by  such  un- 
complimentary names  they  will  imagine  that 
the  parents  care  very  little  for  them,  and  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  molest  them. 


COOKS  TOURS 


JAPAN        :        CHINA 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

WEST  INDIES 

THOS.    COOK    &  SON 

53  POST  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tel.  Kearny  3512 


Norwegian-American  Line 

Direct  Passenger  Service  Between 
NEW  YORK  and  NORWAY 

Connections  for  Sweden.  Denmark  and 

Other  European  Countries 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Genera]  Passenger  Agents 

200  CI. us  Spreckles  Building,  Third  and  Market 

San  Francisco 


Balfour.Guthrie  &Co. 

San   Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 

Portland,    Seattle,   Tacoma. 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


Pacific  Mail  S.S.  Co. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU  CHINA 

PHILIPPINES 

New     and     Luxurious     American     Steamers 

"ECUADOR"  "COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 

Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA    SINGAPORE    CALCUTTA 

COLOMBO 

(Without  Transshipment) 

New   American   Steamers 

"COLUSA"  "SANTA  CRUZ" 

Panama  Service 

MEXICO  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

PANAMA      SOUTH  AMERICA 

American  Steamers 

For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Office 

508  California  St.    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Good  Service 

To  Sacramento,  Pittsburg,  Nichols, 
Bay  Point,  Concord,  Marysviile, 
Colusa,  Oroville,  Chico  and  Wood- 
land. 

7  Trains  Daily 

San  Francisco-Sacramento  Railroad 


FORMERLY 


Oakland,  Antiocb  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Route  Ferry 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH 

Traffic  Manager,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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The  CROCKER  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Condition  at  Close  of  Business,  February  28,  1920 


RESOURCES 

Loans   and    Discounts $27,652,930.74 

U.  S.    Bonds 4,775,191.12 

Other  Bonds  and  Securities 3S1.001.45 

Capital  Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 150,000.00 

Customers'   Liability  under  Letters  of   Credit 8,256,497.35 

Cash    and    Sight    Exchange 12,998,634.00 


$54,214,254.66 
LIABILITIES 

Capital $  2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 4,940,452.16 

Circulation 1,999,997.50 

Federal   Reserve   Bank 3,209,968.88 

Letters  of  Credit 8,303,080.97 

Deposits 33,760,755.15 


$54,214,254.66 
OFFICERS 

WM,  H.  CROCKER President 

JAS.  J.   FAGAN Vice-President  B.   D.   DEAN Asst.  Cashier 

W.  GREGG Vice-President  and  Cashier  J.   M.    MASTEN Asst.  Cashier 

J.   B.   McCARGAR Vice-President  D.    J.    MURPHY Asst.  Cashier 

G.  W.  EBNER Asst.  Cashier  F.  G.  WILLIS Asst.  Cashier 

H.  C.  SIMPSON Manager  Foreign  Dept. 

S.  N.  SMILEY Asst.  Manager  Foreign  Dept. 

G.   FERIS    BALDWIN Auditor 


WM.  H.    CROCKER 
CHARLES  T.   CROCKER 
JAS.  J.   FAGAN 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
GEORGE  W.  SCOTT 
CHAS.  E.  GREEN 
W.  GREGG 


A.  F.  MORRISON 
S.  F.  B.  MORSE 
WM.   W.    CROCKER 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigr ammatic  and  Otherwise. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  said  in  a  discussion 
of  the  divorce  evil:  "So  many  men  are  like 
Dr.  Cutler.  'Doctor,'  I  said  to  him  one  day, 
'how  is  it  I  never  see  you  any  more  at  the 
theatre  or  restaurant  with  your  former  sweet- 
heart, Miss  Amanda  ?'  'Oh,  Amanda's  married 
now,'  said  Dr.  Cutler.  'Indeed  !'  said  I.  'To 
whom?'     'To  me,'  said  Dr.  Cutler." 


"I  am  glad  to  see  you  home,  Howard,"  said 
a  father  to  his  small  son,  who  had  been  away 
to  a  military  school,  but  who  was  now  home 
for  the  Easter  holidays.  "How  are  you 
getting  on  at  school  ?"  "Fine,"  said  Howard. 
"I  have  learned  to  say  'thank  you'  and  'if  you 
please'  in  French."  "Good  !"  said  the  father. 
"That's  more  than  you  ever  learned  to  say  in 
English." 


Sergeant  Sharp  was  as  regimental  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  be.  "'Shun!"  he  cried 
to  his  squad.  "Quick  march !  Left  wheel ! 
Halt!  Take  Murphy's  name  for  talking  in  the 
ranks."  "But  he  wasn't  talking,"  protested  a 
corporal  who  was  standing  near.  "Wasn't 
he?"  roared  Sergeant  Sharp.  "Don't  matter, 
then.  Cross  it  out  and  put  him  in  the  guard- 
room for  deceiving  me." 


He  was  a  self-made  movie  director  and  he 
had  his  own  ideas  about  things.  The  com- 
pany was  going  in  for  religious  films,  and  the 
director  struggled  with  an  unfamiliar  Bible  in 
an  effort  to  get  the  production  "over  big."  In 
the  middle  of  the  work  his  camera  man  drew 
his  attention  to  an  oversight.  "Hey,  Bill,"  he 
said ;  "you  forgot  them  twelve  apostles.     We 


got  to  use  'em  in  the  second  cut-back." 
"Twelve  ?"  snorted  the  director,  contemptu- 
ously. "Where  do  you  get  that?  Make  it 
forty.  Tell  'em  to  wave  their  swords  and  yell 
so  we  can  work  up  some  mob  stuff.  Whatinell 
kind  of  a  close-up  would  twelve  apostles 
make  ?" 


A  preacher  conducting  a  revival  meeting 
announced  that  he  would  speak  the  next  night 
on  "Liars,"  and  he  requested  his  hearers  to 
read  in  advance  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
St.  Mark.  The  next  evening  before  opening, 
he  asked  all  who  had  read  the  chapter  to  hold 
up  their  hands.  A  score  or  more  of  hands 
were  raised.  "Well,  you're  the  persons  I  wan) 
to  talk  to,"  he  said.  "There  isn't  any  seven- 
teenth  chapter  of  St.  Mark." 


Thomas  was  not  a  prime  favorite  with  his 
rich  uncle.  In  vain  did  he  try  to  impress 
him,  but  the  old  man  was  not  easily  im- 
pressed. One  evening  the  young  man  went  to 
his  uncle's  home  for  a  call,  and  in  the  course 
of  conversation  asked:  "Uncle,  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  rather  foolish  for  me  to 
marry  a  girl  who  was  intellectually  my  in- 
ferior?1' "Worse  than  foolish,  Thomas,"  was 
the  reply.     "Worse  than  foolish — impossible  !" 


Representative  Flood  was  discussing  the  la- 
mentable failure  a  prominent  politician  made 
when  sent  abroad  recently  on  a  diplomatic 
mission.  "Blank's  failure  was  inevitable,' 
said  Representative  Flood.  "He's  about  as 
much  a  diplomat  as  the  Appomattox  physician. 
'Doctor,'  a  patient  said  anxiously  to  him  one 
day,  'are  you  sure  you  have  diagnosed  my  case 
properly  as  pneumonia  ?  I  have  heard  that  a 
doctor  is  sometimes  wrong  in  his  diagnosis 
and  treats   a  man  for  pneumonia  who   after- 
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ward  dies  of  typhoid  fever.'  'You  are  wrong, 
sir,'  the  physician  answered  pompously,  'if 
you  think  that  is  likely  to.  happen  with  me 
When  I  diagnose  a  case  as  pneumonia  the 
patient  dies  of  pneumonia.'  " 


A  little  Scotch  lad  greatly  coveted  a  fine 
Jersey  cow  belonging  to  the  minister  of  the 
local  church.  "Do  you  believe  in  prayer?" 
said  the  good  little  boy  to  the  minister.  "Most 
certainly  I  do,"  was  the  reply.  "But,"  insisted 
the  questioner,  "do  you  believe  if  I  prayed 
hard  enough  God  would  give  me  a  cow  like 
yours?"  "Certainly,  if  you  had  equally  good 
reasons  for  possessing  a  cow,  and  your  faith 
was  sufficiently  strong."  "Then,"  came  the 
immediate  rejoinder,  "you  give  me  your  cow, 
and  you  pray  for  another." 


A  young  woman,  a  foreigner,  living  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  home  while  she  took  her  training 
preparatory  to  engaging  in  the  work  of  a  for- 
eign missionary,  invariably  attended  the  daily 
evening  prayer-meetings  and  invariably  made 
very  long  extempore  prayers.  One  evening  a 
new  boarder  attended  prayer-meeting  and 
made  so  long  a  prayer  that  all  others  were 
silenced.  After  meeting  the  foreign  mission- 
ary student  hurried  to  her.  "What  do  you 
mean,  interfering  and  making  prayers  in  meet- 
ing?" she  wrathily  demanded.  "After  this  you 
be  still.  You  don't  need  to  pray.  I — I  need 
much  to  pray.  Every  night  I  need  to  pray. 
It    helps   my    English." 


A  wealthy  Western  congressman,  some 
years  ago,  to  please  his  wife  and  daughter, 
erected  a  magnificent  mansion  in  Washington, 
much  against  his  will.  The  congressman  is  of 
plain  tastes  and  has  no  liking  for  the  social 
functions  of  the  national  capital.  One  day 
an  old  friend  visited  him.  Wearing  a  face  of 
the  deepest  gloom,  the  owner  of  the  stately 
home  escorted  his  caller  throughout  the  place. 
The  latter  was  admiring  and  enthusiastic,  but 
the  host  said  little  or  nothing.  When  the  in- 
spection was  finished  and  the  two  had  re- 
turned to  the  library  on  the  first  floor,  the 
visitor  said:  "Well,  Jim,  you  certainly  can't 
say  that  you  haven't  everything  that  you 
want."  "Yes,  I  can,"  responded  the  million- 
aire, sombrely ;  "I  want  a  parrot."  "Why  a 
parrot?"  "1  should  like  to  place  him  over  the 
front  door,  so  that  every  time  I  enter  this 
place  he  can  yell  out,  'There  comes  that  old 
fool  again  !'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Shadows. 
'Fraid  o'  de  shadders? — 

Tell  'em  howdy'do! 
An'  Iissen,   liT  chillun, 

What  de  Fire  say  ter  you: 

"It's  me  makes  de  shadders 

What  dance  on  de  wall, 
Go  ter  sleep,  my  chillun, 

Whilst  I  singin'  ter  you  all!"- 

'Fraid  de  Night  Win'? 

Hidin'  o'  yo'  head? 
He  can't  fin'  de  chillun 

Wen  dey  kivered  up  in  bed! 

De  Win'   is  a-sayin', 

Whar  de  dark  Night  creep: 

"Lissen,    liT  chillun, 

An*   I'll  sing  you  to  sleep!" 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


The  Striker. 
Everybody's  striking, 

Said  the  Old  Clock  on  the  shelf; 
It  seems  to  be  the  fashion. 

So  I  think  I'll  strike  myself. 

But  striking  is   my  business — 
Did  you  ever  see  such  luck? 

I'll  have  to  give  up  striking 

Just  to  show  folks  that  I've  struck! 
-Ella  Randall  Pearce   in  Browning's  Magazine. 


Meditation  on  Lost  Opportunities. 
It    makes    us    glum,    sometimes,    to    think 

Gold   plates  we  might  be  eating  soup  on 
If  we  had  reached  for  pen  and  ink 

And    signed    a    coupon. 

If    lethargy    had    not    deterred 

We  might    have   spouted    like  a    geyser. 
Learning    the    power    of    the    word 

From    Grenville    Kleiser. 

How    rapidly   we    would   progress 

If   we    could    slaughter,    without    sloth, 

Goliaths    of     forget  fulness, 
Like  David  Roth. 

Fatigue    would    never    make    us    sad 
If  we  wore  Some  One's  rubber  heels; 

Strong   will,    if    we  just    signed    that    ad 
Of    Georgie    Creel's. 

Or  if,  in  matters  of  physique, 
We  exercised  and  gave  up   sodas. 

Our  figure  might  have  been  quite  Greek — 
Like  A.    Swoboda's. 

Alas,  it  is  our  fault,  not  theirs. 
For  frequently  we  were  invited; 

By  them  our  frailties  and  cares 
Might  have  been  righted. 

These   genial   men,    so    well    endowed. 
Look  down   on   us    for   never   signing: 

And  yet    .    .    .    we  always   fear  the  cloud 
With    dotted    lining. 

— New    York    Evening    Post. 


Samuel  Butler's  Reply  to  His  Aunt. 
I  remember  my  aunt  very  well,  for  I  was 
always  going  over  to  Meole  when  I  was  at 
school.  She  used  (as  all  elderly  aunts  will 
do)  to  preach  to  me  a  good  deal.  One  day 
she  saw  me  eating  bread  and  butter  and  honey. 
Brought  up  as  she  was  during  the  early  days 
of  Dr.  Butler's  married  life,  while  he  was 
still  poor,  no  doubt  she  had  been  allowed 
either  bread  and  honey  or  bread  and  butter, 
but  not  bread  and  butter  and  honey.  Such 
extravagance  alarmed  her;  and  she  said  that 
it  was  not  heard  of  in  her  youth,  neither 
among  the  young  people  whom  she  knew,  nor 
yet,  as  far  as  she  could  gather,  in  any  class 
of  society. 

"Why,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "don't  you  re- 
member, 'The  queen  was  in  the  parlor  eating 
bread  and  honey';  she  was  not  eating  bread 
and  butter  and  honey." 

To  which  I,  being,  I  suppose  then  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  replied  that  the  Bible  ex- 
pressly enjoined  us  to  eat  butter  with  our 
honey. 

"Butter  and  honey,"  it  said,  "shalt  thou 
eat."  Whereon  she  dropped  the  subject.— 
From  "Samuel  Butler,  a  Memoir,"  bv  H. 
Festing  Jones. 


A  curious  discovery  was  made  some  years 
ago  abroad  with  reference  to  certain  luminous 
clouds  visible  at  night  for  a  long  time  after 
sunset,  and  in  the  morning  for  a  correspond- 
ing time  before  sunrise.  The  clouds  were 
mere  haze  lying  in  parallel  stripes  and  not 
less  than  fifty  miles  high.  They  reflected  the 
sunlight  and  had  a  silvery  tint,  sometimes 
bluish.  It  will  be  remembered  by  some  per- 
sons that  after  the  great  volcanic  explosion 
that  blew  away  half  of  an  island  in  the  Straits 
of  Sunda  in  1883  clouds  of  fine  dust  hurled 
into  the  upper  atmosphere  by  the  explosion 
quickly  encircled  the  whole  earth  and  pro- 
duced for  several  successive  years  magnificent 
crimson  sunsets  and  other  beautiful  effects. 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  luminous  clouds 
may  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  same 
cause. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dario  Orefia  of  Santa  Barbara 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Marguerite  Orefia,  and  Mr.  Frank  Casey  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  news  of  the  betrothal  was  told 
at  a  luncheon  given  in  Los  Angeles  by  Miss  Cecile 
McLaughlin  in  compliment  to  Miss  Orena  and 
Miss  Josephine  Ross  of  Santa  Barbara.  Miss 
Orefia  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Wilson  Dibblee  of  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Casey  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Casey  of  Los  Angeles. 

Princess  Poniatowski  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  Friday  by  Mrs.  James  Flood. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  E.  Duplessis  Beylard, 
Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  William  Crocker, 
Mrs.  William  Shoemaker,  Mrs.  William  Tubbs, 
Mrs.    Edward    Eyre,    Mrs.    Joseph    Crockett,    Mrs. 

Ill 
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William  Babcock,  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin, 
and  Miss   Sallie   Maynard. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  entertained  at  dinner  last 
Friday  evening,  complimenting  Mrs.  Washington 
Dodge,  who  has  since  left  for  New  York. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Mc- 
Creery  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given 
Saturday  evening  in  Burlingame  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Vincent.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Neville,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  Miss  Schwerin,  Mr.  McCreery. 
Captain  Ronald  Banon,  Mr.  William  Crocker,  Jr., 
and    Mr.    Douglas   Alexander. 

Mrs.  Walter  Seymour  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Frederick  Marsh.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  John 
Hayes,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Turner,  Mrs.  John  McMullin, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Denny,  Mrs.  Edward  Perrin,  Mrs. 
Harry  Lewis,  Mrs.  Charles  Weller,  Mrs.  Howard 
Barbier,  Mrs.  Randolph  Whiting,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Ashe. 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Winkler  entertained  at  tea  Mon 
day    afternoon,    her    guests    having    included    Mrs 
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James  Langhorne,  Mrs.  Richard  Hammond,  Miss 
Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  and  Miss 
Coralia  Mejia. 

Mrs.  William  Crocker  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
last  Thursday,  complimenting  Princess  Poniatowski. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  William  Tevis,  Mrs. 
Athearn  Folger,  Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle,  Mrs.  Guy 
Edie,  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mrs.  Robert  Nuttall, 
Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs. 
G.   II.   Mendel!,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Laura  McKinstry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley  gave  a  dinnei 
Monday  evening  at   their  home. 

Miss  Mary  Kennedy  entertained  at  tea  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  the  Fairmont  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Sallie  Havens.  Among  the  guests  were  Miss 
Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Sallie  Long,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Katherine  Maxwell,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Magee.  Miss  Elizabeth  Clay,  Miss  Laura  Miller, 
Mis*  Betty  Merrill,  Miss  Claire  Knight,  Miss 
Marion  Kergan,  Miss  Mora  Macdonald,  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Spring,  Miss  Louise  Bradley,  Miss  Vere  de 
Vere  Adams,  and    Mrs.  George  Baker,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Willcutt  were  dinner  hosts 
recently  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  their  guests  having 
included    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Watson    Fennimore,    Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Keystone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Morton,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Willcutt.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Holmes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  von 
Phul,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Deermg,  Br.  and 
Mrs.  George  Toye,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Young, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore,  Mr.  and  Mr.-. 
Marvin  Higgins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Olncy, 
and    Mrs.    Walter   Treat. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hays  Smith  gave  a  dinner  Tues- 
day evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  McCreery.  Their  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  May3 
Newhall,  Jr..  Miss  Schwerin,  Miss  Marguerite 
Doubleday,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Josephine 
Grant,  Mr.  McCreery,  Captain  Ronald  Banon,  Mr. 
Howard  Spreckels,  and  Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lillej-  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening. 

Mrs.  Russell  Slade  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day, her  guests  having  included  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan, 
Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montague,  Mrs.  Hugh  Porter. 
Miss  Julia  Yan  Fleet,  and   Miss  Emelie  Tubbs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  gave  a  dinnei 
Thursday  evening,  their  guests  including  Miss  Ara- 
bella Schwerin,  Miss  Marguerite  Doubleday,  Miss 
Helen  Crocker,  Mr.  Douglas  Alexander,  Mr.  Law- 
rence McCreery,  and  Mr.  William  Crocker,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  entertained  at  dinner 
last  Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman,  and  Mr.  Thornwell 
Mullally. 

Miss  Josephine  Drown  gave  an  informal  tea 
Friday  afternoon,  her  guests  including  Miss  Mary 
Julia  Adams,  Miss  Jean  Howard,  Miss  Eleanor 
Spreckels,  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan,  Miss  Margaret 
Lee.    and   Miss -Frances  Ames. 

Miss  Jessie  Knowles  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday  in 
honor  of  Miss  Adele  Chevalier.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Miss  Mora  Macdonald.  Miss  Ellita  Adams. 
Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams,  Miss  Katherine  Max- 
well, Miss  Virginia  Smith,  Miss  Claire  Knight, 
Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Juanita  Ghirardelli,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Clay,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  gave  a  dinner  a 
few  evenings  ago,  with  their  guests  later  attending 
the  theatre.  In  the  party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Pope. 

The  Misses  Caroline  and  Catherine  Shoemaker 
entertained  at  luncheon  Saturday  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  gave  a  ball  Thurs- 
day evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Marguerite  Double- 
day  of  New  York.  Preceding  the  affair  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Moffitt  gave  a  dinner  for  Miss  Doubleday, 
among  their  guests  having  been  Miss  Elizabeth 
Magee,  Miss  Elena  Eyre.  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh. 
Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Mis; 
Mary  Julia  Crocker.  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss 
Evelyn  Poett.  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Laura 
Miller,  Miss  Harriet  McKim,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar. 
Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss 
Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Clark,  Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Doris 
Schmieden,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams,  Mr.  James 
Moffitt,  Mr.  Harris  Carrigan.  Mr.  Alfred  Hen- 
drickson,  Mr.  William  Hendrickson.  Mr.  Howard 
Spreckels,  Mr.  Clinton  Jones,  Mr.  William  Magee. 
Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  Russell  Wilson,  Mr.  Orel 
Goldarcena,  Mr.  William  Bliss,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Gray,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson. 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Montgomery*.  Mr.  George  Pinckard, 
Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr..  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  Mr. 
Frederick  Beaver,  Mr.  Dearborn  Clark,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Mcintosh,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs,  and  Mr.  Clark- 
Crocker. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  gave  a  luncheon  las! 
Tuesday  in  Burlingame,  her  guests  having  included 
Mrs.  William  Devereux,  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone, 
Mrs.  Stewart  Edward  White,  Mrs.  Walter  Ho- 
bart.  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  and  Miss  Ysabel  Chase. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  were  the 
guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  last  Monday 
evening  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Neville,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Duncan,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  Ford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  entertained  at  dinner 
last  Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Coralia 
Mejia  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.  The  guests 
included  Miss  Doris  Schmiedell,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Mr.  Tallant 
Tubbs,  Mr.  Richard  McLaren,  and  Mr.  Gerald 
Herrmann. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen  gave  a  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening  before  the  Jackling  ball.  In 
their  party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Jackling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hays  Smith,  Mrs.  Robert 
Cryan,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Moffitt. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  a  luncheon  a  few 
days  ago  at  Stanford  Court  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Somers  Peterson.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Robert  Coleman,  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs. 
Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss  Helen  Fos- 
ter, Miss  Marian  Leigh  Mailliard,  Miss  Helen  St. 
Goar,    and    Miss    Elizabeth    Adams. 

Miss  Claire  Knight  gave  a  luncheon  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  Claremont  Country  Club,  her  guests 
having  included  Miss  Hatherly  Brittain,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Magee.  Miss  Dorothy  Griffin.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Clay,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams,  Miss  Mary  Ken- 
nedy, Miss  Jessie  Knowles.  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss, 
Miss  Mora  Macdonald.  and  Miss  Sallie  Havens. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Hull  were  the  compli- 
mented guests  at  a  luncheon  given  Sunday  at  the 
Burlingame  Club  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney 
Cloman.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Pope.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  Sals- 
bury.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Cameron,  Miss  Maude  Fay,  Mr.  Frank 
Carolan,  Mr.  Silas  Palmer,  Mr.  Gerald  Rathbone, 
and    Mr.    Prescott    Scott. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  in 
honor  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Richmond  Hobson. 
The  guests  were  General  and  Mrs.  John  Mc- 
Donald, Lieu  tenant- Commander  and  Mrs.  Lerey 
Nielson,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury,  Miss  Gladys 
Sullivan,  Mr.  L.  Swift,  Mr.  Noel  Sullivan,  and 
Colone!    Robert    Noble. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Girvan  of  Santa  Barbara  enter- 
tained at  a  luncheon  on  Thursday  at  the  Hotel 
Claremont.     Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Philip  Rice, 


Mrs.    Guy    Manning.    Mrs.    I.    H.    Meachani,    and 
Mrs.   W.  H.   Forbes. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Miller  was  hostess  "n  Friday  at  a 
bridge  and  luncheon  party  at  the  Claremont  Hotel. 
Her  guests  included  Mrs.  W.  H.  M.Kay,  Mrs.  W. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  H.  Lannier,  Mrs.  B.  Seward,  Mrs. 
W.  Webster.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Kingsbury,  and  Mrs.  B. 
Montgomery. 


Loring  Club. 

The  programme  for  the  third  concert  of  the 
forty-third  season  of  the  Loring  Club,  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday.  March  16th,  at  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium,  includes  not  only  repre- 
sentative compositions  for  men's  voices  by 
the  American  composers  Horatio  Parker  and 
Arthur  Foote,  but  also  characteristic  works  of 
the  English  school  in  Arthur  Sullivan's  "The 
Beleaguered"  and  Sir  Henry  Bishop's  glee, 
"The  Chough  and  Crow,"  for  four  solo  voices 
and  chorus  of  men,  with  accompaniment  of 
strings  and  piano. 

The  programme  is  further  varied  by  three 
a  capella  works  for  men's  voices  by  the  Fin- 
land composer.  Selim  Palmgren,  together  with 
Edward  Grieg's  famous  "Landsighting." 

Horatio  Parker  is  represented  by  "The 
Lamp  in  the  West"  and  Arthur  Foote  by  "The 
Farewell  of  Hiawatha,"  for  solo  baritone  and 
chorus  of  men's  voices  with  accompaniment  of 
strings  and  piano 

In  the  accompaniments  the  pianist  will  be 
Frederick  Maurer  and  the  concertmaster 
Hother  Wismer,  these  two  artists,  together 
with  Fermin  Cardona.  to  be  also  heard  in 
Moszkowski's  suite  for  two  violins  and  piano 
(opus  71).  The  concert  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  Wallace  A.  Sabin. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  most  brilliant  season  in  the  history  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  will  lie 
brought  to  a  conclusion  with  the  concert  o> 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  14th,  in  the  Curran 
Theatre. 

The  programme  will  be  a  repetition  of  that 
performed  on  Friday  afternoon,  although  the 
prices  will  be  popular.  The  outstanding  fea- 
ture is  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  in  G 
minor,  unquestionably  the  best  known,  and  the 
most  generally  comprehended,  and  without 
doubt  the  most  thoroughly  popular  of  Bee- 
thoven's nine  famous  symphonies. 

The  second  number  on  the  programme,  Paul 
Dukas'  whimsical  "scherzo.  "The  Sorcerer's 
Apprentice,"  has  been  read  several  times  in 
past  seasons,  and  has  always  met  with  tre- 
mendous appreciation  on  the  part  of  symphony- 
goers. 

The  programme  will  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion by  a  rendition  of  the  Prelude  to  Wag- 
ner's   "The   Master-Singers." 

The  Players  Club. 
"The  Dancing  Girl,"  by  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  one  of  the  most  famous  pla>  ?  ever 
shown  on  the  American  stage,  is  soon  to  be 
produced  at  the  Players  Club  Theatre.  The 
fact  that  the  celebrated  actress  Beatriz  Miche- 
lena  will  take  the  leading  part  of  Drusilla  Ives 
will  insure  capacity  audiences.  Miss  Miche- 
lena  left  the  stage  some  time  ago  in  order  to 
join  the  producing  forces  of  the  California 
Motion  Picture  Corporation  as  leading  woman. 
She  has  since  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
favorites  of  the  screen.  It  will  indeed  be 
interesting  to  see  the  charming  little  prima 
donna  actress  in  a  legitimate  drama.  Miss 
Michelena  will  be  supported  by  a  strong  cast 
including  Reginald  Travers  as  David  Ives  and 
Dion  Holm  as  the  Duke  of  Guisebury- 


It  is  possible  for  a  baby  born  this  year 
never  again  to  have  a  birthday.  For  this  is 
leap  year,  and  a  baby  born  on  the  right  spot 
at  the  right  time  will  almost  certainly  have  no 
birthdays  to  keep.  This  has  actually  hap- 
pened to  a  baby  who  was  born  during  the 
voyage  from  Yokahama  to  San  Francisco  on 
the  last  day  of  February,  1904.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  order  to  make  the  actual  num- 
ber of  sunrises  and  sunsets  experienced  dur- 
ing a  voyage  round  the  world  correspond  with 
the  calendar  an  extra  day  must  be  intercalated 
or  "thrown  overboard,"  according  to  the  di- 
rection traveled.  This  adjustment  is  made  at 
the  moment  of  crossing  the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  meridian,  which  runs  to  the  west  of 
the  midway  point  between  Japan  and  Cali- 
fornia. And  a  baby  born  on  February  30th 
must  be  content  to  do  without  birthdays,  un- 
less he  or  she  should  happen  to  be  on  a  simi- 
lar spot  at  the  same  time  in  some  future  leap 
year,  which  would  be  a  rather  wild  improb- 
ability. 


No  Italian  girl  will  consent  to  be  married 
in  May.  Certain  days  of  the  week,  too,  are 
prohibited — Monday,  for  instance,  is  held  to 
be  unlucky  to  future  generations;  Saturday  is 
reserved  for  widows;  Tuesday  is  considered 
impossible  on  account  of  its  being  a  day  de- 
voted to  witches  and  evil  spells,  and  Friday 
and  Wednesday  are  fast  days.  Sunday,  there- 
fore, is  the  day  almost  always  chosen  for  the 
celebration. 


Delightful? 

More  than  that- 

an  artistic  triumph ! 

"  The  sweetheart  of  the  music  world ' 

EVA  CLARK 

will  sing  "Sweethearts,"  from 

"Maytime,"  now  playing 

at  the  Curran 

and 

The  winsome  danseuse 

EDNA  MALONE 

wall  present  "The  Moon  of  Love," 

a  clever  will-o'-the-wisp  dance 

with  clouds  of  veils 

Three  programs  each  evening. 

THE  PALACE 
ROSE  ROOM 

Managem-Dt  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,    Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  i  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel  Claremont 

Berkeley,  California 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 
amidst  wonderful  flower  gardens 
and  magnificent  trees.  Thirty-five 
minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  entrance  of  Hotel  by  the  Key 
Route  ferry  and  express  trains. 
For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 
9300. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from   ocean.      Booklet.      Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


Stones  Natural  Magnets. 

In  Nevada  are  found  some  curious  mineral 
specimens  known  as  "sociable  stones.'"  X" 
better  name  could  be  given  them,  since  when 
a  few  are  distributed  over  a  level  floor  hm 
or  three  feet  apart  they  will  begin  to  mon 
toward  one  another  to  a  common  centre  with 
an   alacrity  that  is  ludicrous. 

Campers  first  noticed  these  stones.  They 
had  used  wrapping  paper  for  a  table  cloth 
and  weighted  the  corners  with  some  of  the 
stones  spread  over  the  level  top  of  a  boulder. 
A  few  moments  later  one  of  the  men  noticed 
that  the  paper  was  flapping  in  the  breeze  and 
that  the  four  or  five  stones  were  huddled  in 
a  group  in  the  middle  of  the  paper  like  a  nest 
full  of  eggs.  He  thought  the  wind  was  re- 
sponsible, straightened  them  and  added  more 
stone=. 

The  next  time  he  looked  around  the  stones 
were  back  in  the  heap  again.  Once  more  he 
replaced  the  stones  and  sat  down  to  watch 
them.  They  began  to  roll  and  hitch  along  : 
toward  one  another  again  until  they  were  in  a 
pile. 


A  negro  was  trying  to  saddle  a  fractious 
mule,  when  a  bystander  asked :  "Does  that 
mule  ever  kick  you,  Sam?"  "No,  suh,  but  he 
sometimes  kicks  where  I'se  jes'  been." — Amer- 
ican Legion  Weekly. 


^ 
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A  new  typewriter  attachment  automatically 
feeds  envelopes  or  cards  into  a  machine  to 
save  an  operator's  time. 


I  For  that  tete-a-tete  § 
— have  tea 

at 

|  Hotel  Whitcomb  j 

J Civic  Center  1 

g  Every  afternoon,  delicious  tea  is  served  in  j 
g  the  Sun  Lounge.  Refreshing — restful.  = 
M   You'll  enjoy  it  immensely.  J 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehoiwe 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mrs.  Avery  McCarthy  has  arrived  from  Los 
Angeles  and  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Houghton  in  Berkeley. 

Lieutenant- Commander  Edward  Mclntyre  spent 
the  week-end  in  Redwood  City  as  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Porter  Robinson. 

Mr.  Lewis  Bradbury  is  visiting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco en  route  to  his  home  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
has  recently  returned  from  Mexico. 

Miss  Harriet  McKim  has  returned  to  Santa 
Barbara,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  here  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant. 

Miss  Alice  Elliott  of  Los  Angeles  is  spending 
several  weeks  in  San  Francisco  with  her  brother, 
Mr.   Robert  Elliott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Marguerite  Doubleday,  and 
Mr.  Howard  Spreckels  have  returned  from  Del 
Monte,  where  they  have  spent  several  days.  Miss 
Doubleday  is  at  present  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jackling. 

Mrs.  MacDonald  Spencer  has  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara  for  a  fortnight's  sojourn. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron  and  Miss  Evelyn  Barron 
have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  James  Goodwin  has  gone  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara to  visit  her  cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
Stow. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Mr.  Marshall  Madison, 
and  Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena  spent  the  week-end  in 
Menlo  Park  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre  and 
Miss    Elena    Eyre. 

Mrs.  Charles  Clark  is  spending  several  weeks  at 
Del    Monte. 

Miss  Marian  Mellen  of  New  York  will  arrive 
next  week  for  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Howell.      She  is  at  present  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr,  Princess  Miguel 
de    Briganza,   and  the   latter's   children   are   at  the 


Persian  Rug  Cleaning  Co. 

Native  Rug  Experts 

Native    way    of   cleaning    rugs — with    scien- 
tific olive  oil  process.     Hand  work.     Process 
of    cleaning    and    repairing    fully    explained. 
Goods  insured   against  fire  and  theft. 
3828-3830  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Tel.   Pacific  8723 


CLOCK  REPAIRING 

All    grades    of    chimes    and    complicated    clocks 
repaired    and    sold.      Called    for    and    delivered. 


WORKMANSHIP 
GUARANTEED 


WATCH 
REPAIRING 


CALIFORNIA  CLOCK  CO. 

J.    TOPPING,    Manager 
436  Whitney  Building  133  Gear?  Street 

Phone    Garfield    2570 


WILSON  BEAUTY  PARLORS 

SCALP  AND  FACIAL  TREATMENTS 

(Electricity  Used) 

SHAMPOOING  and  MANICURING 

LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN 

246  POWELL  ST.,  Suite  404 
Phone  Douglas  5788  San  Francisco 


THE  VEDAH   INSTITUTE 

OF  THERAPEUTICS 
ELECTRIC  CABINET  BATHS, 
VIBRATORY  AND   MANUAL 

SWEDISH  MASSAGE 

Hoan:  9:30to6p.m.  Suite615-6I6 

Evenintp  by  appointment  GILLETTE  BLDG. 

Phone  Suiter  5660  830  Market  St. 


St.  Cyr  residence  in  San  Mateo,  where  they  will 
remain  indefinitely.  The  group  returned  recently 
from    New   York. 

Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle  will  sail  from  Xew 
York  for  France  March  20th.  She  will  remain 
abroad  for  several  months. 

Mrs.  John  Grissim  has  gone  to  Montecito  to 
visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Baker,  the  former 
of  whom  having  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Washington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  and  the  latter's 
children  will  spend  the  summer  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Washington  Dodge,  who  has  been  spending 
several  weeks  in  San  Francisco,  left  Thursday  for 
New   York  to  join  Miss  Viva  Dodge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Goodfellow  have  taken  a 
house  in  Burlingame  for  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

Mrs.  Downey  Harvey  has  gone  to  New  York  to 
visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Marsh  arrived  last 
week  from  Southern  California  and  will  spend  a 
month  at  the  Cecil  Hotel.  They  were  formerly  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Winfield  Scott. 

Mrs.  Seth  Mann  and  Miss  Dorothy  Mann  re- 
turned the  first  of  the  week  from  the  Orient. 

Mr.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  will  leave  within 
a   fortnight   for  France. 

Mrs.  Leila  Butler  Stoddard  and  Mr.  Walton 
Hedges  will  leave  in  April  for  New  York  to  be 
gone    indefinitely. 

Colonel  Sydney  Cloman  returned  the  close  of 
the  week  to  Burlingame  from  a  trip  through  the 
Northwest. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  spent  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
lingame with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincent. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  and  Miss  Catherine  Wheeler 
have  returned  from  Coronado,  where  they  were 
visiting  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.   L.   Nielson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann  returned  last  week 
from  New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot  returned  the 
close  of  the  week  to  town  from  a  trip  through 
Southern   California. 

Miss  Josephine  Ross  has  returned  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara from  Los  Angeles,  where  she  has  been  the 
guest  of   Miss   Marguerite   Orena. 

Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  and  the  Misses 
Muriel  and  Consuela  Vanderbilt  are  spending  a 
few    weeks    at    Palm    Beach,    Florida. 

Miss  Margaret  Scheld  has  returned  to  Sacra- 
mento, after  a  brief  visit  in  town  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Daniel  Jackling. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Hecksher  of  New  York 
have  left  for  Southern  California,  taking  a  party 
of  friends  with  them.  In  the  group  are  Mrs.  Jane 
Hayne,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Miss  Marion  Hollins 
of  New  York,  Major  Leonard  Tae,  and  Major 
Philip  Magor  of  the   British  army. 

Baron  and  Baroness  Van  Eck  have  returned 
from  a  visit  in  New  York. 

Princess  Hatzfeldt  will  arrive  from  England  in 
the  late  spring  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Mo 
Creery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hitt  of  Washington  arc 
visiting  in  Coronado.  They  will  come  to  San 
Francisco  before  returning  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
Captain  Henry  Negre  of  the  French  army,  who 
has  been  visiting  here  for  several  months,  will 
leave  next  week  for  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley  have  taken  the 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Foster  in  Ross 
for  the  summer.  They  will  leave  for  the  country 
in   June. 

Miss  Rosario  Moran  has  taken  apartments  at 
the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Thaw  of  New  York  is  spending 
several    days   at    the   Palace   Hotel. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  S.  MacQuisten  of  Scotland  and  her 
niece,  Miss  Evelyn  Cunningham,  who  have  been 
visiting  here  for  several  weeks,  will  leave  the  9th 
of  April  for  England.  Miss  Cunningham  has  been 
wintering  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Farquhar- 
son. 

Mrs.  Norman  McLaren  has  returned  to  Los  An- 
geles, after  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  here  with 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe. 

Miss  Jean  Boyd  will  leave  within  a  few  days 
for  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  she  will  visit  rela- 
tives   throughout    the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Schwabacher,  who  have 
been  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  in  New  York  for  several 
months,  will  return  next  week  to  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Richard  Pierce  and  Miss  Helen  Pierce 
have  gone  to  New  York  to   remain   until   May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Cowles  have  arrived  from 
Chicago  to  make  their  home  in  San  Francisco. 
They  have  taken  an  apartment  on  Sutter  Street. 

Miss  Laura  Mabon  of  New  York  is  a  guesi 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Henry  Crocker.  Miss  Mabon 
and  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker  were  schoolmates. 

Mrs.     Whittell    and    her    daughter,     Mrs.     Kurl 

Albert,    have   left    San    Francisco    for   Washington. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    H.    S.    Botsford    of   Los    Angeles 

are  at  the  Hotel  Claremont,  visiting  their  daughter, 

Miss  Carol  Botsford. 

Miss  Gertrude  Strain  of  Great  Falls,  Montana. 
is  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Miss  Dorothy  Strain,  a' 
the    Hotel    Claremont. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb 
recently  are  Dr.  Price  Brown,  Toronto,  Canada; 
Mr.  C.  E.  Cannon,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  P.  C.  Har- 
per, Portland;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Chiapella. 
Chico;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Nelson,  New  York; 
Mr.  C.  M.  Jones,  San  Jose;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
Connell,  Gerber;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Brown,  Napa; 
Mr.  R.  E.  Pound,  Salinas;  Mr.  Elmer  Bettan- 
court,  Pleasanton ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Harper, 
Portland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Parker,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Gardner.  New  York; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Morris,  Waterbury,  Tennessee; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  J.  Parker,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Included  among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Letts,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Stewart, 
Long  Beach;  Mr.  Leon  L.  Allyn,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  I.  Cochran,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  William  B.  Courtney,  Cincinnati; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dickinson,  Hollister;  Mr.  F. 
W.  Black,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Mc- 
Laughlan,  New  York;  Dr.  W.  L.  Ellerbeck,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Mr.  J.  W.  Russel,  Hilo,  Hawaii;  Dr. 
H.  W.  Cole,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  E,  E.  Blodgett,  Ta- 
coma;  Lord  and  Lady  Glenconuer,  London,  Eng- 
land; Mr.  E.  J.  Toner.  Mr.  L.  A.  Van  Patten, 
Detroit;  Mr.  David  Schwab,  New  York;  Mr.  G. 
W.    Palfreyman,   Australia. 

Arrivals    at    the    Palace    Hotel    during    the    past 


week  include  Mr.  Charles  Stone,  London,  Eng- 
land ;  Mr.  A.  P.  Michael  Narlian,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  H.  S.  Slingsby,  London,  England;  Mr.  J.  S. 
Hamilton,  Portland,  Oregon';  Mr.  W.  A.  Barker, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  J.  M.  Meany,  Portland;  Mr.  W. 
T.  Kester,  Mr.  I.  L.  Hibbard,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
P.  N.  Miller,  Jr.,  New  York;  Captain  John  F. 
Blain,  Judge  Alfred  Bettle,  Seattle;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  J.  Craycroft,  Fresno;  Mr.  C.  H.  Davis, 
Portland;  Mr.'and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Kling,  Mrs.  L.  \V. 
Walters,  Cleveland  Ohio;  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Mar- 
shall, Chicago;  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Heney,  Santa 
Monica. 


A  Lake  of  Soda. 

There  is  a  lake  in  British  East  Africa,  Lake 
Magadi,  that  is  famous  for  its  vast  deposits 
of  soda.  Until  within  recent  years  few  people 
knew  of  it,  for  it  lies  in  the  midst-  of  a  barren 
and  waterless  waste;  but  the  railway  that  was 
started  some  time  ago  by  an  English  company 
to  transport  the  soda  to  the  coast  is  now 
finished,  thus  opening  a  way  to  this  curious 
natural   phenomenon. 

Ordinarily  the  lake  looks  as  if  it  were 
frozen  and  covered  with  a  coating  of  snow 
partially  thawed,  then  frozen  again.  The  tem- 
perature gives  the  He  to  this  appearance  of 
roughened  ice,  for  the  heat  is  extreme,  and 
at  midday  almost  unbearable.  The  soda  burns 
one's  feet  even  through  his  shoes,  and  the 
sharp  frosty  spikes  will  pierce  any  except 
the  thickest  sole.  After  the  rains  there  is  a 
layer  of  water-  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
lake,  which  has  turned  a  beautiful  shade  of 
pink.  Bv  moonlight  the  scene  is  weirdly  beau- 
tiful. 

The  lake  contains  millions  of  tons  of  soda 
deposits,  and  both  surface  and  underground 
streams  of  saturated  soda  liquor  continually 
feed  it.  The  present  supply  of  soda  is  enor- 
mous, and  as  fast  as  it  is  removed  a  new  sur- 
face, formed  from  the  mother  liquid  beneath, 
replaces  it.  Natives  have  collected  soda  from 
the  same  spot  year  after  year  without  making 
the  slightest  difference  in  the  abundance  of 
the  supply. 
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attain  the  awfully  triumphant  epoch  when  he 
shall  recognize  his  existence  as  that  of  Je- 
hovah. In  the  meantime  bear  in  mind  that 
all  is  Life — Life — Life  within  Life — the  less 
with  the  greater,  and  all  within  the  Spirit 
Divine." 

All  thought  is  traveling  Poeward  today. 
The  struggle  for  existence,  the  theory  of 
gravitation,  and  the  cellular  theory  of  life  all 
lapse  in  that  great  apotheosis  at  the  end  of 
"Eureka." 

Has  this  "morbid,"  "neurotic,"  American, 
known  only  by  his  "Raven"  and  a  few  tales, 
written  the  book  of  the  centuries?  (asks  the 
New  York  Sun).  Has  an  American  put  Dar- 
win and  Newton  into  the  nursery  school  of 
thought  ? 


There  is  in  Delhi  a  wrought-iron  column 
which  was  placed  there  nearly  1100  years  ago 
and  at  the  present  time  shows  practically  no 
signs  of  deterioration. 


Poe's  "Eureka." 

Many  scientific  and  literary  men  have  tried 
to  draw  up  a  resume  of  Poe's  "Eureka,"  but 
it  is  beyond  them.  It  must  be  read  by  the  eye 
of  the  imagination,  and  to  master  its  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty*  pages  is  to  rise  with  the  Great 
Secret  in  the  brain. 

"Think,"  says  Poe  in  the  concluding  lines 
of  this  lost  masterpiece  of  the  imagination, 
"that  the  sense  of  individual  identity  wall  be 
gradually  merged  in  the  general  conscious- 
ness; that  Man,  for  example,  ceasing  imper- 
ceptibly   to    feel    himself    Man,    will    at    last 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Sir,  I  am  a  self-made  man."  "Who  inter- 
rupted you  ?" — New  York  Globe. 

"Maud  reminds  me  of  a  public  office." 
"Why  so?"  "She's  continually  seeking  the 
man." — Boston  Transcript. 

Heck — My  wife  contradicts  me  continually. 
Peck — My  wife  acts  as  if  my  ideas  weren't 
worth  discussing.— Boston  Transcript. 

"The  lawyer  in  that  case  acquitted  himself 
very  well."  "Yes,  but  he  couldn't  get  the  jury 
to  "do  as  much  for  his  client." — Baltimore 
American. 

A  Minnesota  preacher  took  this  text:  "Be 
Ye  Therefore  Steadfast."  The  local  paper 
printed,  "Be  Ye  There  for  Breakfast."— Lin- 
coln Journal. 

Music  Teacher — You  should  pause  there. 
Don't  you  see  that  it's  marked  rest?  Little 
One — Yes,  teacher,  but  I  aren't  tired. — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

"So  Miss  Jones  is  angry  with  her  doctor. 
Why  is  that?''  "He  tactlessly  remarked  that 
he  would  soon  have  her  looking  her  old  self 
again." — Answers. 

"Last  evening,  sir,  I  distinctly  saw  my 
daughter  sitting  in  your  lap.  What  explana- 
tion have  you  to  make?"  "I  got  here  early, 
sir — before  the  others." — Judge. 

"Doesn't  it  give  you  a  kind  of  humble  feeling 
to  meet  a  girl  you  used  to  be  engaged  to  long 
ago?"  "Yep.  Always  makes  me  wonder 
whether  her  taste  used  to  be  as  bad  as  mine 
was." — Life. 

"Mrs.  Beggs  offended  her  husband'?  war 
chums  when  she  welcomed  them  to  a  dinner." 
"How  so?"  "She  told  them  it  was  a  strictly 
private  affair  and  they're  all  officers." — Balti- 
more American. 

"What  do  you  understand  by  suffering  for 
righteousness'  sake?"  asked  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  of  little  Marie.  "Please,  miss,"  was 
the  reply,  "it  means  having  to  come  to  Sunday- 
school." — Farm  and  Home. 

First  Henpeck — Aint  these  wives  the  limit? 
Second  Henpeck — Nope;  there's  one  thing  my 
wife  admits  she  doesn't  know.  First  Henpeck 
— What  on  earth  is  that?  Second  Henpeck — 
Why  she  married  me. — Judge. 

"I  see  the  newspapers  are  publishing  a  great 
deal  about  you  just  now."  "Yes,"  answered 
Senator  Sorghum.  "That's  one  little  advan- 
tage about  politics.     It's  about  the  only  busi- 
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ness  I  know  of  in  which  a  man  can  depend 
almost  entirely  on  free  publicity." — Washing- 
ton  Star. 

The  Chairman — Don't  you  think,  gentlemen, 
in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  we  ought 
to  increase  our  pastor's  salary?  Vestryman — 
That's  all  right.  But  don't  pay  him  for  over- 
time on  his  sermons." — Life. 

"Are  you  expecting  your  boy  home  soon?" 
"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Glithery.  "Has  he  been 
mustered  out  of  service?"  "Not  yet,  I  believe, 
but  he's  in  America  and  about  a  dozen  letters 
have  already  arrived  from  different  parts  of 
France,  addressed  to  Henry  in  a  feminine 
hand.      I   wouldn't   be   surprised   if   he    turned 


up   here   at   any   moment   now." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

John — You  work  hard.  How  many  hods  of 
mortar  have  yuh  carried  up  that  ladder  to- 
day? Bill — Hush,  man.  I'm  foolin'  the  boss. 
I've  carried  this  same  hodful  up  an'  down  all 
day,  and  he  thinks  I've  been  workin'. — Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin. 

"dipping  is  beginning  to  talk  Bolshevism." 
"Is  there  any  cure  for  that  sort  of  thing?" 
"Certainly.  Give  Glipping  a  tip  that  will  en- 
able him  to  pick  up  a  few  thousands  in  the 
stock  market  and  the  alleged  woes  of  the 
proletariat  will  no  longer  mean  anything  to 
him." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 
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A  Greater  Need. 

Mr.  Walter  Lippman,  the  well-known  journalist,  has 
j'ust  put  out  in  the  form  of  a  small  book  a  powerful 
appeal  for  integrity  in  presentment  of  the  news.  He 
writes  particularly  with  respect  to  conditions  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  country,  where  there  are  still  a  few 
newspapers  claiming  character  for  honesty  and  respect- 
ability. We  can  only  infer  a  deeper  intensity  of  feeling 
if  he  were  familiar  with  newspaper  service  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— with  its  sordid  history,  its  sordid  inspirations, 
its  sordid  practice.  In  this  country,  more  particularly 
in  San  Francisco,  there  is  no  need  comparable  with 
that  for  straightforward  presentments  of  the  news.  It 
is  a  need  vitally  related  both  to  the  morale  of  society 
and  to  the  integrity  of  popular  government.  And  here  it 
seems  pertinent  to  say  that  the  Argonaut  notes  with  in- 
terest and  a  certain  sympathy  the  movement  to  give  San 
Francisco  an  opera  house  at  an  investment  of  the  very 
considerable  sum  of  two  million  dollars.  We  have  no 
wish  to  discourage  artistic  aspiration.  The  movement 
speaks  eloquently  for  the  sentiment  of  the  community. 
But  we  venture  to  add  that  two  million  dollars  might 
far  more  wisely  be  expended  in  establishing  here  a  con- 
scientious, intelligently  directed,  and  honest  daily  news- 
paper than  in  the  creation  of  an  opera  house.  In  our 
civic  and  social  life  we  suffer  many  evils;  and  most  of 
them  would  speedily  be  exorcised  if  our  people  were 
fed,  not  garbled  and  poisoned  information,  but  the 
simple  truth.  The  popular  delusions  that  lead  to  eco- 
nomic blundering,  to  wastage  and  corruption,  and  by 


which  these  mischiefs  are  sustained  and  expanded  year 
after  year  are,  one  and  all,  a  product  of  no  information 
or  of  misinformation. 

The  Hetch-Hetchy  project  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  evils  which  flow  from  dishonest  reticence  or 
dishonest  outgivings.  It  was  born  as  a  device  of 
personal  politics.  It  was  inaugurated  upon  the  basis 
of  misinformation.  It  has  been  pursued  in  igno- 
rance of  its  practicability  and  of  its  ultimate  cost.  It 
is  "popular"  because  the  newspapers  under  one  mo- 
tive or  another  have  "boomed"  it,  either  in  sympathy 
with  the  sinister  motives  behind  it,  as  a  sop  to  public 
prejudice,  or  in  ignorance  of  its  impracticabilities  and 
of  the  extravagances  connected  with  it.  Hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  columns  have  been  printed  in  exploitation 
of  it.  Yet  today  nobody  knows  its  true  status ;  and  no- 
body may  venture  an  intelligent  guess  as  to  what  it  is 
costing  or  will  cost.  The  facts  are  concealed  or  per- 
verted in  cooked-up  official  reports,  and  our  newspapers 
lack  the  honesty  or  the  energy  or  both  to  present  the 
facts.  Similarly  in  the  matter  of  our  municipal  street- 
car system.  The  general  public  is  led  by  our  news- 
papers, under  one  motive  or  another,  to  believe  that  it 
is  a  notable  financial  success,  whereas  in  truth  it  is  a 
wretched  failure.  Concealment  of  the  facts,  adroitly 
worked  by  interested  politicians  in  and  out  of  office,  is 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  silence  or  the  cooperat'on  of 
newspapers  which  lack  the  conscience  or  the  skill  to  pre- 
sent the  facts.  It  is  the  same  in  the  broad  field  of  cur- 
rent events.  The  public  judgment — public  opinion — is 
misled  by  interested,  by  unintelligent,  or  by  garbled  re- 
ports. Matters  of  the  greatest  importance  are  subordi- 
nated to  lurid  presentments  of  salacious  and  scandalous 
"stories"  calculated  to  "promote  circulation"  and  at 
the  same  time  to  yield  a  side-product  of  public  de- 
moralization. An  honest  and  intelligent  newspaper 
press — a  press  morally  inspired  and  unafraid — a  press 
that  would  give  the  facts,  would  be  a  public  asset  of 
incalculable  value — of  greater  value  to  the  community 
than  a  score  of  opera  houses. 


partaking  of  anger  and  disgust.  Then  came  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker,  fresh  from  a  tour  of  the  country,  with  an 
earnest  argument  for  compromise.  Baker  was  Mr.  Wil- 
son's personal  press  agent  and  interpreter  at  Paris.  He 
is  as  close  to  the  President  as  anybody  outside  his  do- 
mestic circle.  He  used  all  his  powers  to  bring  Mr. 
Wilson  to  a  reasonable  state  of  mind,  but  failed.  It 
is  whispered  at  Washington  that  Mrs.  Wilson,  urged 
by  friends  of  the  Administration,  entered  a  plea  for 
a  more  amiable  attitude  on  the  part  of  her  husband 
and  that  her  efforts  met  the  common  fate.  To  one  and 
all  Mr.  Wilson  either  listened  with  impatience  or  re- 
fused to  listen  at  all.  No  presentment  could  shake  his 
belief  that  his  hold  upon  the  public  is  absolute  and  that 
in  a  popular  campaign  on  the  treaty  issue  he  could  come 
out  victor.  

Expert  students  of  public  opinion  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  elsewhere  are  practically  of  one  opinion, 
and  that  is  to  the  effect  that  the  public  is  weary  to  the 
point  of  disgust  with  the  long-drawn-out  treaty  debate, 
that  it  has  grown  to  look  with  suspicion  or  downright 
disapproval  on  the  whole  Wilsonian  theory,  that  it  has 
been  converted  to  the  opinion  that  the  league  project 
is  dangerous  and  must  be  safeguarded  by  reservations. 
They  hold  that  events  in  Europe  have  shaken  the  faith 
of  those  who  accepted  Mr.  Wilson's  idea  of  re-creating 
Europe  in  the  image  of  unselfish  virtue  by  means  of  an 
international  contract.  Further  they  believe  that  the 
violent  and  peevish  manner  in  which  the  President 
turned  Lansing  out  of  the  cabinet  has  destroyed  much 
of  what  remained  of  the  faith  and  respect  the  American 
people  had  in  and  for  him.  They  believe  that  Mr. 
Wilson  is  mistaken  in  his  theory  of  his  own  popularity 
— that  he  is  under  a  delusion  founded  in  an  over- 
weening self-esteem  which  feeds  upon  the  sympathy  of 
his  domestic  environment  and  over-appraises  kindly  ex- 
pressions brought  out  by  his  illness. 


The  Sick  Man  in  the  White  House. 

It  is  now  clear  that  if  the  President  holds  stubbornly 
to  his  demand  in  the  matter  of  Article  X  (guaranteeing 
the  territorial  integrity  of  nations  component  of  the 
league  and  pledging  American  support  to  that  end)  the 
treaty  is  dead  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  The 
Senate  is  not  more  disposed  to  yield  than  is  Mr.  Wilson. 
With  the  Executive  and  the  Senate  thus  deadlocked 
the  league  automatically  becomes  a  leading  issue  in  the 
coming  campaign.  This,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Wilson  both 
expects  and  desires,  since  the  logic  of  the  situation  as 
thus  defined  points  to  him  as  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  reelection.  Many  circumstances  have 
indicated  Mr.  Wilson's  wish  for  a  third  term,  and  he  has 
now  brought  about  a  situation  in  which  he  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  his  party,  however  contrary  to  its  traditions 
and  however  distasteful  to  many  of  its  leading  spirits, 
unless  it  shall  have  the  courage  to  discredit  its  adminis- 
trative record  by  boldly  rejecting  him.  Throwing  over 
a  President  in  office  is  difficult,  since  there  lies  under 
the  executive  hand  powers  of  tremendous  potentiality. 
The  whip  that  has  held  Democratic  members  of  the 
Senate  at  heel  in  the  treaty  fight  will  be  available  for 
service  at  San  Francisco  in  June.  The  job-holders,  of 
course,  will  be  for  action  that  holds  out  the  possibility 
of  a  new  lease  of  official  life.  If  Mr.  Wilson  shall  make 
a  fight  for  the  nomination  he  is  pretty  likely  to  get  it. 


It  is  known  at  Washington  that  many  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
friends  and  well-wishers  have  been  gravely  concerned 
at  his  stubborn  attitude  in  the  matter  of  Article  X. 
Barney  Baruch  undertook  some  two  weeks  ago  to 
bring  him  round  to  a  compromise.  But  after  a  long 
interview  he  threw  up  his  hands  in  abandonment  of  a 
fruitless  task,  returning  to  New  York  in  a  state  of  mind 


Among  those  who  have  incurred  Mr.  Wilson's  dis- 
favor through  efforts  to  practically  inform  and  guide 
him  is  none  other  than  Private  Secretary  Tumulty.  As 
so  rudely  and  painfully  illustrated  in  the  Lansing 
incident,  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  the  mood  of  jealousy 
and  resentment,  and  now  he  appears  to  have  turned 
upon  Tumulty,  in  many  respects  of  his  character 
a  trivial  creature,  but  loyal  to  his  master.  It  is 
gossiped  that  the  President  is  irritated  and  upset 
after  every  conference  with  his  private  secretary; 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  recent  weeks  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  have  more  frequently  sent  for  Rudolph 
Forster,  the  executive  clerk,  rather  than  Tumulty  when 
office  matters  have  had  to  be  taken  up.  With  returning 
physical  vigor  Mr.  Wilson  becomes,  it  is  said,  more 
irascible  and  less  willing  to  hearken  to  counsel  or  even 
to  information.  His  appearances  in  public  on  the  oc- 
casions of  his  two  recent  automobile  rides  show  him  to 
be  frail  and  thin,  but  otherwise  in  better  form  than 
might  be  expected.  However,  he  takes  care  to  keep  out 
of  range  of  close  observation,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
secret  service  men  to  prevent  him  from  being  snap- 
shotted in  his  automobile  have  been  extraordinarily 
energetic.  Very  evidently  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  wish  to 
be  on  public  view  in  his  present  state  of  health. 


Action  and  Reaction. 

As  an  aid  to  comprehension  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  German  people  we  recommend  reflection  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  American  people  if  subjected  to  similar 
or  relative  conditions.    Germany  had  long  been  schooled 
under  a  particular  form  of  government,  adjusted  and 
habited  to  the  incidence  of  its  practice.     Defeat  in  war 
created  a  situation  under  which  another  form  of 
ernment,  and  one  to  which  the  people  were  ur 
which  stands  at  odds  with  the  national  tradition 
popular  sentiment,  came  into  being.     Now   1 
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pose  that  the  American  system  had  been  similarly  over- 
turned and  another  system,  alien  to  our  ideals  and  to 
our  practice,  had  been  imposed  upon  us.  Would  we 
under  such  circumstances  in  good  heart  and  in  good 
faith  yield  loyalty  to  the  new  system?  Verily  we  would 
not  and — no  more  do  the  Germans.  Their  old  auto- 
cratic system  was  a  product  of  the  national  history  and 
the  national  temperament;  it  had  become  fixed  in  the 
national  habit  and  it  was  the  basis  of  a  popular  pride. 
Under  their  old  system  the  German  people  were  pros- 
perous, content,  inconceivably  proud.  Naturally  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  turn  to  the  old  conditions  with  the 
pathos  of  remembrance  and  with  a  longing  intensified  by 
the  painful  contrast  of  present  time  with  the  old  abun- 
dant and  happy  days.      

It  is  common  observation  that  habit  is  the  most  pro- 
found motive  of  human  life.  "Men  act  as  they  are  ac- 
customed," remarked  the  founder  of  modern  philosophic 
thought  four  centuries  ago,  and  universal  experience 
confirms  this  astute  reflection.  It  will  be  so  with  the 
Germans.  They  may  create  new  schemes  of  political 
organization  and  they  may  call  them  by  new  names,  bul 
not  suddenly  will  the  spirit  and  propensity  of  the  Ger- 
man people  change  nor  will  they  be  content  with  radical 
innovation.  First  or  last  the  Germans  will  work  out 
a  scheme  measurably  similar  to  that  of  the  era  which 
preceded  the  war.  A  people  accustomed  to  be  regu- 
lated and  directed  will  ultimately  develop  a  system 
in  some  sort  at  least  comparable  to  their  tutelage 
and  their  habit.  If  one  "revolution"  does  not  bring  it. 
then  another  or  perhaps  others  still  will  follow.  Liberty 
as  we  understand  it  will  not  be  accepted  until  a  new 
generation  has  come  into  being — perhaps  not  even  then. 
-The  "republic"  has  no  real  mandate,  no  vital  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  people.  It  came  into  being 
through  exercise  of  private  initiative  rather  than  in 
response  to  the  common  will.  It  is  a  stop-gap,  a  make- 
shift. Its  doom  was  foreordained  by  the  necessities  of 
the  situation  in  which  it  found  itself  last  year.  It  had  to 
accept  the  peace  terms — there  was  no  help  for  it — but 
in  accepting  it  stood  in  the  attitude  of  the  ancient 
bearer  of  ill  tidings  whose  inevitable  fate  was  the 
block.  . 

At  this  distance  and  in  the  present  posture  of  condi- 
tions and  events  it  is  not  possible  to  foretell  what  the 
immediate  future  will  be.  The  "revolution"  of  last  week 
may  or  may  not  hold.  But  it  marks  a  tendency,  not 
forward  toward  democracy,  but  backward  toward  con- 
ditions harmonious  with  the  German  mind  and  spirit. 
The  Germans  prefer  to  be  ruled  by  some  species  of 
autocratic  authority.  They  know  nothing  of  any  other 
system,  have  no  respect  for  any  other.  They  will  live — ■ 
at  least  in  the  present  generation — under  the  ideals  and 
standards  under  which  their  country  was.  once  great, 
which  sustained  and  inflated  their  national  pride,  under 
which  they  were  happy  after  their  own  idea  of  happi- 
ness. 

General  Hindenburg  or  some  other  heroic  criminal 
of  the  militaristic  type  may  serve  for  the  moment  to 
satisfy  the  German  aspiration.  But  reaction  thus  far 
will  bring  further  reaction  and  before  the  game  is 
played  out  there  will  again  sit  upon  the  throne,  if  not 
of  Imperial  Germany  at  least  of  Prussia,  some  figure 
whose  presumptive  right  shall  hark  back  to  historic 
times.  Probably  not  Wilhelm,  for  he  stands  discredited 
as  a  coward  in  the  view  of  his  own  people,  possibly  no 
son  of  his,  since  none  appears  to  have  inspired  the 
national  imagination,  but  some  other  who  harks  back 
to  the  great  Frederick,  and  beyond,  will  hold  again  the 
sceptre.  In  the  retirement  and  silence  of  Prince  Henry, 
brother  of  the  late  Kaiser,  there  is  a  suggestion  of  self- 
command,  of  reserved  powers.  There  are  those,  ob- 
serving the  movements  of  events  with  intense  interest, 
who  will  keep  an  eye  upon  Prince  Henry. 


achievement.  Modifications  in  the  spirit,  the  temper, 
the  conscious  and  subconscious  aims  of  a  people  come 
slowly.  There  may  be  times  when  the  movement  seems 
rapid;  but  the  inspiration  of  such  moods  has  always 
been  long  in  the  forging.  Defeat  in  war  may  alter  the 
conditions  of  a  nation,  but  it  takes  time  to  change  its 
spirit  and  remold  its  propensities  and  to  suspend  the 
social  forces  which  lie  beneath  and  subject  to  them. 


If  there  be  any  to  believe  that  the  German  people 
have  been  morally  transformed  by  what  has  befallen 
them,  that  they  will  immediately  accept  and  acclaim 
democracy,  he  will  do  well  to  reflect  upon  the  lessons 
of  French  history  this  past  century  and  a  half.  The 
existing  French  republic — not  yet  so  firmly  established 
as  to  command  universal  confidence — is  third  in  the 
series  of  democratic,  and  ninth  in  the  series  of 
national  regimes  since  the  Great  Revolution.  If  it 
be  said  that  the  French  are  a  more  volatile  people 
the  ,  the  Germans  the  argument  implies  that  the  latter 
he  more  disposed  to  cling  steadfastly  to  then  na- 
ional  traditions.    The  remaking  of  a  nation  is  no  easy 


Tne  Russian  Peace  Offensive. 
The  dictators  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia  have  dis- 
covered that  no  country,  however  resourceful,  however 
populous,  however  organized,  may  in  these  modern 
times  live  unto  itself  alone.  They  have  subdued  Russia. 
They  have  won  victories  east,  west,  and  south.  Their 
rule  is  at  full  tide.  But  they  see  that  all  this  will 
avail  nothing  while  they  live  in  the  contempt  and 
loathing  of  the  world  and  while  the  necessities  of  the 
Russian  people  are  not  satisfied.  In  the  extremity 
brought  about  by  their  overwhelming  success  they  are 
turning  to  the  world  at  large  and  bidding  for  peace. 

They  are  offering  to  Britain  at  bargain  prices  huge 
stocks  of  food  and  raw  materials  of  which  she  is  griev- 
ously in  need.  To  France  they  offer  payment  of  the 
fourteen  billions  of  francs  borrowed  by  the  Czarist 
regime  and  practically,  if  not  in  terms,  repudiated  by 
the  Soviet  government  when  it  came  into  authority.  To 
the  group  of  newly-born  small  states  which  fringe 
Russia  west  and  south  they  offer  recognition  with  ad- 
justment of  frontiers  on  racial  lines.  To  Germany  they 
offer  trade  cooperation,  with  free  marketing  privileges 
for  food  and  for  materials  of  manufacture.  To  Japan 
there  is  offered  recall  of  the  missionaries  of  sovietism, 
who  are  demoralizing  the  lower  orders ;  and  in  addition 
they  suggest  a  sphere  of  influence  in  Manchuria.  The 
bid  to  America  is  less  concrete,  but  equally  seductive 
in  the  suggestion  of  concessions  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Significantly  there  is  no  effort  to  win  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  China. 

Largest  of  all  the  offered  inducements  is  left  to  impli- 
cation. It  is  that  of  withdrawal  of  the  propaganda  which 
threatens  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  morale  of  the 
working  classes  of  Western  Europe,  including  England. 
Give  us  recognition,  give  us  leave  to  buy  and  to  sell, 
say  the  Bolshevists  in  effect,  and  all  these  things,  in- 
cluding limitation  of  our  peculiar  system  to  Russia,  will 
lie  yielded  unto  thee !  It  is  not  difficult  to  foretell  the 
response  that  will  be  made  to  these  advances.  In  one 
form  or  another,  in  one  degree  or  another,  under  one 
species  of  fiction  or  another,  they  will  be  accepted. 
Russia  will  soon  be  restored,  if  not  indeed  to  the  fra- 
ternity of  nations,  at  least  in  such  measure  as  may  be 
essential  to  reestablishment  of  trade  relations.  The 
countries  of  Europe  want  what  Russia  has  to  sell; 
Russia  wants  what  these  countries  may  supply.  There 
you  have  the  whole  story.  It  is  a  matter  of  economics 
and  in  the  final  count  economic  arguments  rule  the 
world. 

But  there  is  another  argument  and  a  mightily  potent 
one,  tending  to  inspire  fhe  policies  of  the  chancellories 
of  Europe.  All  are  weary  and  sick  of  war.  All  are 
anxious  for  the  bringing  about  of  conditions  that  will 
permit  the  revival  of  industry  with  the  reconstructions 
that  depend  upon  industry.  Besides  being  a  storehouse 
of  raw  materials,  Russia  in  her  present  state  is  a  stand- 
ing menace  of  war.  Verily  there  is  no  assurance  of 
peace  while  Russia  is  in  flames.  Realization  of  this 
fact  stalks  as  a  nightmare  before  every  statesman  of 
Europe.  Not  with  safety  may  Russia  be  left  to  welter 
in  chaos  and  to  spread  the  intoxication  of  revolt  on 
every  side.  And  so,  since  the  situation  is  intolerable, 
ways  and  means  will  be  found  to  alter  it  even  at  the 
cost  of  suppressing  or  throwing  over  scruples  that  have 
their  basis  in  the  higher  standards  of  civilization. 

Ultimately  Russia  under  a  scheme  of  government  far 
from  democratic,  but  more  liberal  than  under  the 
Czarist  regime,  will  regain  her  place  in  the  society  of 
nations.  But  this  will  not  come  about  until  Lenin, 
Trotsky,  and  the  bloody  group  immediately  associated 
with  them  shall  have  faded  from  the  picture,  either  in 
the  way  of  nature  or  through  the  forces  of  a  counter- 
revolution—probably the  latter.  Nations  in  process  of 
reconstruction  usually  find  new  leaders  to  match  and 
support  new  moods.  Probably— we  will  venture  to  say 
inevitably— it  will  be  so  with  Russia. 

We  suspect  that  a  time  will  come,  probably  within 
the  lifetime  of  this  generation,  when  men  will  look 
back  upon  the  horrors  of  the  Russian  revolution  in 
much  the  same  spirit  that  they  now  regard  the  tragic 


days  of  a  century  and  more  ago  in  France.  Revolution 
— real  revolution — is  a  boisterous  business,  and  it  is 
usually  achieved  by  rough  hands.  Lenin,  Trotsky,  et  al. 
will  stand  in  history  odious  in  memory  as  they  are 
hateful  in  character,  but  a  time  will  come  when  the 
movement  of  which  they  were  cruel  instruments  will  be 
revered  as  a  beneficent  service  in  the  march  of  human 
progress.  . 

Editorial  Notes. 

A  furious  tempest  rages  at  the  seat  of  our  national 
government.  It  dwarfs  and  subordinates  Article  X,  the 
state  of  the  President's  health,  and  even  the  appropria- 
tion bills.  Mrs.  Meredith,  wife  of  the  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  has  announced  herself  "at  home"  on 
Thursdays  rather  than  on  Wednesdays.  Now  Wednes- 
day has  long  been  the  day  for  the  cabinet  visitation. 
It  has  become  fixed  in  the  social  tradition  of  Washing- 
ton. The  rumpus  created  by  this  innovation  is  hardly 
less  intense  than  the  social  disturbance  made  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  when  he  closed  the  White  House  on 
Thursday  nights  in  order  that  he  might  attend  prayer- 
meeting.  

Ex-Secretary  McAdoo's  suggestion  that  Britain  can- 
cel her  debt  to  the  United  States  by  ceding  to  us  the 
West  Indian  Islands  finds  no  support  either  at  Wash- 
ington or  London.  "I  have  never  heard  before,"  re- 
marked one  American  statesman,  "of  granting  self- 
determination  by  forced  sale."  As  it  stands  our  British 
account  is  an  imposing  one,  but  it  may  not  look  so  big 
when  we  shall  get  from  Britain  a  counter-bill  on  the 
score  of  losses  in  Mexico.  Under  the  confusions  that 
have  ruled  in  that  distressed  country  in  recent  times 
Britain  is  scarcely  less  a  loser  than  the  United  States, 
and  she  may  reasonably  hold  us  accountable.  For  if 
Washington  had  not  played  fast-and-loose  with  Mexico 
— if  we  had  given  Britain  leave  to  play  her  own  game — ■ 
events  might  have  been  very  different.  We  suspect  that 
before  we  are  done  with  it  every  country  that  has 
suffered  losses  in  Mexico  will  make  demands  upon  us 
for  reparation,  and  we  further  suspect  that  we  shall 
have  to  come  to  the  scratch. 


The  demand  for  a  bonus  to  service  men  in  the  war 
takes  various  forms.  One  congressman  favors  a  gen- 
eral grant  of  $300  per  man  of  the  whole  four  millions. 
Another  wants  a  grant  of  $50  per  month  for  the  period 
of  service.  These  are  sample  projects  of  a  scheme 
whose  inspiration  lies  not  so  much  in  sympathy  with 
the  soldier  as  in  the  hope  to  win  his  favor  at  the  polls. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  many  service  men,  among 
them  leaders  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  are  earnestly  opposed 
to  any  and  all  bonus  projects. 


Princess  Catacuzene  of  Russia,  a  granddaughter  of 
General  Grant,  recently  arrived  in  New  York,  is  an 
optimist  as  regards  the  future  of  her  country.  "We 
Russians,"  she  said  last  week  at  a  Carnegie  Hall  meet- 
ing, "are  entirely  hopeful.  The  race  is  strong,  and  the 
resources  of  the  country,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
experts,  are  even  greater  than  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  population  of  Russia  is  180,000,000,  and 
the  people  who  have  the  interest  of  Russia  at  heart  will 
come  into  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  government.  The 
Russian  people  have  died  to  the  extent  of  30,000,000  in 
three  years,  due  to  the  terrible  state  of  affairs  caused 
by  the  misrule  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  The  Bolsheviki 
are  anxious  to  resume  trade  relations  with  the  Allied 
governments,  but  I  don't  believe  they  have  all  the  pro- 
visions they  say  they  have  to  barter.  If  they  had,  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  to  feed 

the  people  who  are  starving  by  the  thousands." 

■■■   

A  group  of  valuable  historic  tablets  from  the  excava- 
tions of  the  city  of  Babylon,  bearing  dates  as  far  back 
as  three  and  a  half  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
was  recently  secured  by  Stanford  University.  Several 
of  the  pieces  carry  the  distinct  prints  of  the  fingers 
which  molded  them  over  4000  years  ago.  One  sun- 
dried  contract  bears  the  name  of  Darius,  the  Persian 
King  of  Babylon,  and  is  dated  in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign.  The  system  of  characters  on  the  tablets  is 
composed  of  horizontal,  vertical,  or  oblique  triangular 
strokes.  This  cuneiform  writing,  it  is  said,  was  first 
adopted  by  the  Babylonians  after  its  invention  by  a 
people  called  Sumerians,  and  was  used  by  them  from 
about  4500  B.  C.  It  passed  from  them  to  the  Assyrians, 
who  used  it  with  some  changes,  notably  in  recording  the 
life  and  deeds  of  the  kings  on  the  surface  of  terra 
cotta  bricks. 

■■» 

Copenhagen  has  the  largest  inclosed  deer  park  of 
any  city  in  the  world,  about  4200  acres. 


March  20,  1920. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Menace  to  Lake  Tahoe. 

San  Francisco,  March  11,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  preliminary  steps  have  appar- 
ently been  taken  by  the  Reclamation  Service  to  drain  Lake 
Tahoe  100  feet  in  depth,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  appropriation 
bill  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  following;  work  for  the  Newlands  Project :  Right-of-way, 
1500  acres  at  $200,  $300,000;  embankment  dam,  400,000  cubic 
yards  at  50  cents,  $200,000  ;  embankment  canal,  800,000  cubic 
yards  at  20  cents,  $160,000;  tunnel,  2050  feet  at  $33.66. 
$69,000;  open  drain  excavation  by  machine,  100,000  cubic 
yards  at  12  cents,  $12,000. 

The  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the  right-of-way  is  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  right  to  drain  the  lake  front, 
damage  to  wharves,  breakwaters,  and  damage  to  navigation, 
though  this  will  only  be,  approximately,  5  per  cent,  of  the 
damage  sustained  by  the  property-owners  if  the  lake  is  lowered 
100  feet  in  depth. 

The  open  drain  is  for  a  Tahoe  River  Channel,  which  in 
other  words  means  cutting  the  rim  of  the  lake  at  the  outlet 
to  drain  the  lake  the  first  two  feet,  to  procure  the  control  of 
riparian  rights  and  possession  of  the  water-front  at  the  least 
expense,  and  to  clear  up  legal  difficulties  under  condemnation 
proceedings. 

The  Reclamation  Service  has  refused  to  give  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  location  and  use  of  the  proposed  tunnel  provided 
for  in  the  appropriation  bill ;  the  only  answer  that  seems  pos- 
sible to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  situation  is  that  it  is 
the  commencement  of  the  four-mile  drainage  tunnel  to  the 
lake. 

The  construction  of  this  tunnel  has  been  contemplated  for 
a  number  of  years  as  shown  by  the  several  agreements  entered 
into  with  Stone  Si  Webster,  known  as  the  Garfield-Ballinger 
agreements,  one  of  which  was  signed  by  President  Taft  and 
subsequently  recalled.  The  general  terms  of  this  agreement 
have  been  and  are  now  -being  carried  out  by  the  Reclamation 
Service,  such  as  delivering  more  water  to  the  power  company 
than  the  lake  will  furnish,  reserving  500.000  acre  feet  reser- 
voir capacity,  assuring  all  damages  caused  by  draining  the 
lake  or  flooding  the  property  along  the  Truckee  River,  by  the 
Reclamation  Service  taking  charge  of  the  control  gates,  thus 
preventing  the  property-owners  from  recovering  adequate 
damages,  and  by  making  surveys  of  the  lake  bottom. 

The  Reclamation  Service  refuses  to  conserve  the  Tahoe 
water,  claiming  that  a  decree  of  court  compels  them  to  deliver 
this  excessive  amount  to  the  power  company,  whereas  the 
power  company  has  a  market  for  only  half  of  the  power  which 
the  released  waters  furnish,  thereby  constantly  wasting  the 
other  half,  which  could  be  conserved  during  the  winter  for 
use  of  the  farmers  during  the  irrigation  season. 

The  Reclamation  project  has  proved  very  expensive,  costing 
the  government  $285  per  acre  for  reclaiming  same,  and  gives 
evidence  of  being  a  failure,  whereas  if  the  tunnel  is  con- 
structed the  100  feet  of  depth  of  lake  water  would  be  worth 
$50,000,000  for  power  alone  to  Stone  &  Webster.  This  power 
is  intended  for  the  electrification  of  railroads  in  the  vicinity. 

One  of  Stone  &  Webster's  former  partners,  John  Hallowell, 
is  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  has  direct 
charge  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 

Any  expenditures  by  the  government  in  behalf  of  the  recla- 
mation project  can  be  so  directed  that  Stone  &  Webster 
projects  will  be  directly  benefited  without  expenditure  by 
them,  such  as  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  and  change  of 
the  railroad  along  the  Truckee  River,  which  according  to 
the  first  agreement  Stone  &  Webster  were  obligated  to  pay  for. 
It  now  develops  that  the  Reclamation  Service  is  undertaking 
to  defray  the  costs  of  this  construction. 

As  there  is  an  average  of  three  times  as  much  available 
water  going  by  the  project's  intakes  and  most  of  it  wasted  by 
evaporation  in  Pyramid  Lake,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Stone 
&  Webster  will  obtain  the  only  benefits  from  the  tunnel, 
and  it  does  seem  a  shame  that  the  people's  property,  _  an  asset 
of  the  state  and  nation,  should  be  so  exploited  and  ruined. 

Mark  Twain  said  of  Tahoe,  in  comparing  it  with  Como : 
"As  I  go  back  in  spirit  and  recall  that  noble  sea,  reposing 
among  the  snow  peaks  6000  feet  above  the  ocean,  the  con- 
viction comes  strong  upon  me  again  that  Como  would  only 
seem  a  bedizened  little  courtier  in  that  august  presence.  .  .  . 
A  sea  whose  royal  seclusion  is  guarded  by  a  cordon  of  senti- 
nel peaks  that  lift  their  frosty  fronts  9000  feet  above  the 
level  world ;  a  sea  whose  every  aspect  is  impressive,  whose 
belongings  are  all  beautiful,  whose  lonely  majesty  types  the 
Deity!"  W.  S.  Bliss. 


and  a  jury  in  Oakland,  convicted  by  the  jury  and  sentenced  by 
the  judge.  Does  any  reasonable  person  object  to  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  ? 

Both  the  Federal  espionage  law  and  the  state  syndicalist 
law  were  enacted  to  preserve  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
state — for  the  protection  of  the  people  and  their  property. 
They  were  not  directed  against  the  law-abiding  class,  but 
against  the  lawless.  Freedom  of  speech  plainly  is  not  license 
to  preach  sedition  against  the  very  government  that  grants 
that  liberty.  jEsop's  eagle  saw  that  the  shaft  which  pierced 
him  was  winged  by  a  feather  from   his  own  breast. 

Anita  Whitney  will  not  be  thought  of  as  "a  poor  innocent 
lamb"  by  any  save  perverted  minds;  nevertheless  that  she  is 
a  vain  and  mischievous  fool  is  beyond  question.  A  jury  of 
twelve  heard  the  evidence  both  against  and  for  her.  Does  any 
one  suppose  that  twelve  sensible  jurymen  would  have  con- 
victed her  save  upon  abundant  evidence  of  the  teaching  by 
her  of  the  very  things  which  the  state,  for  its  own  protection, 
has  enacted  shall  not  be  taught  ?  I  suppose  there  are  some 
people  of  such  perverted  minds  that  if  a  woman  teacher  in  one 
of  our  grammar  schools  were  to  teach  the  children  to  swear 
and  to  curse  the  Scriptures  they  would  find,  not  alone  some 
excuse  for  her,  but  would  feel  hurt  if  she  were  punished  or 
disciplined  or  not  permitted  to  continue  her  teaching. 

Another  Conscientious  Reader. 


DR.  DILLON  ON  THE  CONFERENCE. 


From  an  Earnest  Questioner. 

New  York.  March  10.  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Shall  we  have  2.75  per  cent,  personal 
liberty?  Are  all  the  brave  words  about  the  right  of  sober, 
temperate  men  and  women  to  decide  for  themselves  what 
beverages  they  shall  drink  merely  to  result  in  the  "right"  to 
drink  a  compound  that  nobody  wants?  Is  the  nation-wide 
resentment  against  sumptuary  legislation  to  simmer  down  to 
a  matter  of  percentages?  Are  the  American  people,  who  have 
been  protesting  against  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the 
iniquitous  Volstead  act,  going  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
miserable  compromise  as  is  offered  by  the  New  Jersey  law  for 
3.50  per  cent,  beer?  Is  the  question  of  inalienable  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  be  settled  on  the  basis  that 
alcoholic  beverages  are  a  "poison,"  but  that  275  per  cent,  of 
"poison"  will  be  permitted?  When  we  say  hereafter  that  we 
believe  in  liberty,  shall  we  qualify  our  faith  by  adding  "2.75 


belii 

per  cent,  liberty"  ? 


Whidden  Graham. 


The  Anita  Whitney  Case. 

San  Francisco,  March  15,   1920. 

Editor  the  Argonaut — Sir:  Probably  every  one,  save  the 
radicals,  will  concur  in  the  general  tenor  of  your  Anita  Whit- 
ney editorial  of  the  6th  instant,  but  with  your  conclusion — 
that  if  permitted  to  go  on  she  would  prove  innocuous  and  soon 
be  forgotten — some  will  not  agree.  (  _ 

Because  century-old  laws  to  enforce  constitutional  provisions 
against  treason  and  against  the  misuse  of  freedom  of  speech 
were  inadequate,  and  in  order  that  traitorous  and  seditious 
persons  within  the  United  States  might  be  successfully  prose- 
cuted. Congress  enacted  the  Espionage  Act ;  and  to  protect  the 
State  of  California  against  the  teaching  and  propaganda  in- 
citing "direct  action,"  widely  and  openly  disseminated  by  the 
I.  W.  W.  (who  after  the  conviction  of  Ford  and  Suhr  for  the 
Wheatland  hop-yard  murders  boasted  that  they  had  caused 
the  destruction  of  upwards  of  $10,000,000  of  physical  prop- 
erty within  the  state  in  revenge  for  those  convictions),  and  of 
radical  teachers  of  the  Anita  Whitney  type,  the  state  legis- 
lature on  April  30,  1919,  enacted  the  "Criminal  Syndicalism 
Act,"  under  which  criminal  syndicalism  consists  in  "the  advo- 
cating, leaching,  or  aiding  and  abetting  the  commission  of 
crime,  sabotage  (i.  e.,  wilful  and  malicious  physical  damage 
or  injury  to  physical  property)  or  unlawful  acts  of  force  and 
violence  or  unlawful  methods  of  terrorism  as  a  means  of  ac- 
complishing a  change  in  industrial  ownership  or  control,  or 
effecting  any  political  change."  For  violating  the  provisions 
of  that  law  Anita  Whitney  was  prosecuted  before  Judge  Quinn 


Last  week  I  reviewed  some  of  the  salient  points  in 
the  first  half  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon's- new  book,  "The 
Inside  History  of  the  Peace  Conference."  His  atti- 
tude, clearly  enough,  is  one  of  frank  and  undisguised 
contempt,  a  contempt  earned  not  so  much  by  colossal 
blunders  as  by  a  consistent  and  effeminate  incapacity 
that  is  never  quite  so  hateful  as  when  joined  to  self- 
conceit  and  arrogance.  Dr.  Dillon's  condemnation  be- 
comes more  pointed  and  more  portentous  as  his  book- 
draws  to  its  conclusion. 

What  was  the  meaning,  he  asks,  of  all  those  prin- 
ciples proclaimed  by  President  Wilson  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  chaos  in  Europe?  Had  they  any  meaning? 
Without  exception  they  were  unctuously  violated,  or 
else  enforced  with  a  partiality  and  a  discrimination  that 
enraged.  By  what  right  was  Russia  robbed  of  her 
territories  without  even  the  pretense  of  consulting  the 
people  concerned?  By  what  warrant  were  these  states 
lopped  off  one  by  one  by  three  or  four  statesmen  in 
secret  conclave  who  were  not  only  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  conditions,  but  also  determined  to  remain  igno- 
rant? By  what  right  was  Russia  excluded  from  the 
conference,  treated  as  though  she  were  a  leper  among 
the  nations,  and  thus  isolated  with  her  passions  and 
despairs?  Was  there  any  people  that  made  such  sacri- 
fices as  Russia,  whose  casualty  list  was  so  great?  The 
treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  the  infamous 
work  of  Germans,  was  not  so  iniquitous  as  the  things 
that  were  done  to  Russia  by  the  Big  Four,  and  with- 
out any  treaty  at  all.  Once  more  we  find  that  a  few 
pious  platitudes  are  supposed  to  carry  with  them  a  com- 
plete immunity  from  the  coercion  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

And  so  Dr.  Dillon  asks  again  and  again  what  Presi- 
dent Wilson  meant  by  the  doctrine  of  self-determina- 
tion. Impartially  applied,  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
enough.  Applied  under  the  dictates  of  whim  and  cow- 
ardice, it  became  explosive.  The  tiny  little  cantons  of 
Eupen  and  Malmedy  must  not  be  returned  to  Belgium 
without  the  solemn  farce  of  a  plebiscite.  But  no 
plebiscite  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  the  President  definitely  refused  a  plebiscite  to 
Fiume.  Austria  must  have  none  of  the  rights  of  a 
nation.  There  must  be  no  plebiscite  for  her  when  she 
wants  to  join  Germany.  Russia  is  beyond  the  pale  of 
self-determination.  So,  too,  are  the  innumerable  little 
states  that  are  first  incited  to  declare  their  independence 
of  Russia,  and  then  refused  the  recognition  that  can 
alone  give  them  a  status  and  a  place.  No  wonder  the 
author  should  denounce  such  depravity  as  this,  that 
he  should  survey  this  welter  of  inanities  and  hypocri- 
sies and  foresee  new  and  endless  cycles  of  bloodshed. 
Dr.  Dillon's  analysis  of  the  Shantung  situation  and 
of  Japanese  policies  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  been 
seen.  Japan,  he  says,  has  never  pretended  to  be 
altruistic.  She  is  frankly  realist,  but  none  the  less  her 
characteristic  trait  is  "loyalty  and  trustworthiness." 
She  believed  she  had  a  right  to  Shantung.  It  had  been 
ceded  by  China  to  Germany.  China  made  no  effort  in 
1914  to  recover  it.  She  left  that  task  to  the  Japanese 
army.  It  was  for  the  conference  to  determine  whether 
the  matter  should  be  settled  in  the  light  of  the  new 
morality  as  promulgated  by  the  President,  or  in  the 
light  of  the  old  statecraft  as  represented  by  Japan. 
Here,  as  always,  the  President  bent  under  pressure. 
The  lath  was  actually  of  wood,  although  painted  like 
iron.  President  Wilson,  says  America's  second  dele- 
gate, "alone  approved  the  Shantung  settlement,"  al- 
though the  other  members  made  no  protest  against  it. 
Dr.  billon  quotes  another  eminent  American  who  claims 
to  have  been  present  when  President  Wilson's  act  was 
officially  explained  to  the  Chinese  delegates.  He 
pleaded  political  exigencies  and  the  fear  that  Japan 
would  withdraw  from  the  league.  None  the  less  we 
are  told  by  Secretary  Lansing  that  Japan  would  prob- 
ably not  have  withdrawn.  But  be  that  as  it  may.  we 
have  the  naked  fact  that  in  order  to"  save  the  league 
from  a  supposed  danger  the  President  assented  to  a 
measure  that  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  everything  for 


which  the  league  was  supposed  to  stand.  The  league, 
if  not  born  in  sin,  was  certainly  reared  in  iniquity.  The 
principle  of  self-determination  was  no  more  than  a  poor 
gibbering  ghost.  No  wonder  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  should  say  that  the  morals  of  the 
whole  bad  business  were  the  morals  of  a  horse  trade 
The  President  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  aware 
of  his  own  inconsistencies,  but  unfortunately  he  tried 
to  compensate  for  them  in  one  direction  by  performing 
some  greater  inconsistency  in  another.  Principles 
might  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Bulgaria,  but  it  seemed  to  him  an  easy  matter  tc 
restore  the  equilibrium  by  enforcing  them  with  ex- 
traordinary vigor  against  Italy,  Greece,  and  Belgium. 
Another  astonishing  fall  from  grace  was  in  the  alliance 
with  France  by  which  America  pledged  herself  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  France  in  the  event  of  a  new  aggression 
from  Germany.  That  there  were  to  be  no  more  partial 
alliances  among  nations  was  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
the  new  world  order.  It  ranked  almost  with  self-deter- 
mination as  belonging  to  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
covenant..  It  still  held  the  field  when  "open  policies 
openly  arrived  at"  had  become  one  of  the  things  that 
were  not  spoken  of,  at  least  within  sight  of  the  sentries 
stationed  at  the  conference  doors.  But  this,  too,  had 
to  go.    As  Hozea  Bigelow  says  somewhere : 

A  merciful  Providence  fashioned  us  holler. 

In   order   that   we   might    our   principles    swaller. 

The  principle  of  no  sectional  alliances  was  swal- 
lowed at  one  gulp  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that 
Clemenceau  held  the  league  of  nations  in  polite  de- 
rision and  would  accept  it.  not  as  a  substitute  for  Amer- 
ican bayonets,  but  in  their  company.  And  so  we  have 
the  alliance  with  France,  an  alliance  that  must  surely 
have  brought  to  the  presidential  mind  some  prophetic 
visions  of  troublous  debates  in  the  Senate.  Of  course 
there  were  special  reasons.  There  are  always  special 
reasons.  America  owed  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to 
France.  "We  recently  had  the  privilege  of  assisting 
in  driving  enemies,  who  also  were  enemies  of  the  world, 
from  her  soil,  but  that  does  not  pay  our  debt  to  her. 
Nothing  can  pay  such  a  debt."  France  had  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  American  Republic  when  such  aid  was  vital 
to  American  freedom,  menaced  by  Great  Britain.  But, 
says  Dr.  Dillon,  the  President  as  a  historian  must  be 
aware  that  the  aid  in  question  did  not  come  from  the 
French  people  nor  was  it  actuated  by  sympathy  with 
the  American  cause.  "It  was  the  vindictive  act  of  one 
of  those  kings  whose  functions  Mr.  Wilson  is  endeavor- 
ing to  abolish.  The  monarch  who  helped  the  Americans 
was  merely  utilizing  a  favorable  opportunity  for  de- 
priving with  a  minimum  of  effort  his  adversary  of 
lucrative  possessions."  Moreover,  we  may  ask  at  what 
date  did  this  great  obligation  to  France  first  dawn  upon 
the  presidential  mind?  France  was  meeting  the  su- 
preme crisis  of  her  career  in  the  years  1914-1916,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  President  was  not  at  that  time 
aroused  to  the  magnitude  of  our  debt  to  France,  seeing 
that  he  won  his  election  on  the  definite  plea  that  he 
had  made  no  effort  to  pay  that  debt,  and  on  the  pre- 
sumptive pledge  that  he  would  make  no  future  effort  to 
pay  it.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  had  no 
idea  what  any  of  the  nations  were  fighting  for  and 
that  he  would  be  obliged  if  some  one  would  tell  him. 
Certainly  the  debt  to  France  was  not  resting  very 
heavily  on  his  conscience  when  he  said  that  America 
was  too  proud  to  fight,  nor  when  he  prayed  for  a  "peace 
without  victory,"  nor  when  Colonel  House  went  to  Eu- 
rope in  the  early  days  of  the  war  to  insist  on  the 
raising  of  the  German  blockade  with  the  result  that 
supreme  victory  would  have  been  handed  to  Germany 
on  a  plate.  When  did  these  twinges  of  conscience  be- 
gin ?  Perhaps  we  may  be  pardoned  for  believing  that 
the  debt  to  France  was  not  recognized  until  it  became 
necessary  to  coax  M.  Clemenceau  into  the  league  of 
nations,  at  least  into  some  decent  show  of  interest  in  the 
league  of  nations. 

Clemenceau,  of  course,  had  the  utmost  contempt  for 
the  league.  It  bored  him.  He  know  precisely  what  he 
wanted  and  he  insisted  that  his  whole  programme  be 
carried  out.  If  it  was  necessary  to  humor  the  Presi- 
dent by  assuming  an  air  of  political  piety,  Clemenceau 
was  quite  willing  to  do  so.  But  the  league  was  not 
allowed  to  take  the  place  of  the  programme  nor  any 
part  of  it.  Venizelos,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  played 
on  the  presidential  vanities  in  much  the  same  way. 
Neither  he  nor  Clemenceau  had  any  more  use  for  the 
league  of  nations  than  they  had  for  the  Westminster 
Confession.  They  looked  on  it  as  a  piece  of  amiable 
nonsense,  as  a  product  of  the  political  ouija  board.  But 
they  found  it  useful  and  they  were  clever  enough  to 
laugh  only  in  privacy. 

Not  the  least  among  the  errors  amounting  to  crimes 
that  are  charged  against  the  conference  by  Dr.  Dillon  is 
the  treatment  of  Russia.  Some  mention  has  already 
been  made  of  this,  hut  the  author  reserves  his  most 
serious  accusations  for  his  chapters  on  Bolshevism  and 
the  agencies  that  have  made  it  what  it  is.  The  Allies 
might  have  solved  the  Bolshevist  problem  in  either  of 
two  ways.  They  might  have  fought  the  Bolshevists  or 
they  might  have  tolerated  them.  They  did  neither.  Or 
rather  they  made  war  as  though  they  intended  peace, 
and  they  made  peace  as  though  they  intended  war. 
They  encouraged  Kolchak  and  the  other  loyalists  and 
then  they  abandoned  them.  They  excluded  all  Russi; 
from  the  conference,  and  they  fawned  upon  T    > 
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sending  him  emissaries  to  ascertain  his  peace  terms. 
The  President's  nebulous  sympathies  with  Bolshevism 
have  already  been  noted  by  Dr.  Dillon,  and  these  gave  a 
sort  of  Jekyll  and  Hyde  aspect  to  everything  that  the 
conference  did.  A  single  Tflie  of  policy  undeviatingly 
followed  would  have  solved  the  problem.  But  there  was 
no  policy.  There  were  only  samples  of  policies.  There 
was  no  continuity,  no  sequence.  An  eminent  Russian 
is  quoted  by  Dr.  Dillon  as  saying:  "My  country  as  a 
whole  is  bitterly  hostile  to  her  former  allies,  for  a* 
soon  as  she  had  rendered  them  inestimable  services,  at 
the  cost  of  her  political  existence,  they  turned  their 
back  upon  her  as  though  her  agony  were  no  affair  of 
theirs.  Today  the  nation  is  divided  on  many  issues. 
Dissensions  and  quarrels  have  riven  and  shattered  it 
into  shreds.  But  in  one  respect  Russia  is  still  united— 
in  the  vehemence  of  her  sentiment  toward  the  Allies, 
who  first  drained  her  life  blood,  and  then  abandoned  her 
prostrate  body  to  beasts  of  prey.  Some  part  of  the 
hatred  engendered  might  have  been  mitigated  if  repre- 
sentatives of  the  provisional  Russian  government  had 
been  admitted  to  the  conference  ...  it  might  have 
dispelled  some  of  the  storm  clouds  that  are  gathering 
in  the  east  of  Europe."  It  is  nearly  incredible,  but  it  is 
actually  true  that  the  President  and  Lloyd  George  look 
forward  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Russia  as  furnishing 
them  with  a  friend.  They  believe  that  Russia  will  re- 
turn to  her  position  as  an  ally.  Russia  has  been  tor- 
tured, mutilated,  dismembered,  cast  under  foot  and 
trodden  into  the  mud  by  the  very  men  who  should  have 
remembered  her  mighty  services  in  extenuation  of  her 
defects.  But  those  very  men  have  the  fatuous  convic- 
tion that  in  some  mysterious  way  they  have  earned  her 
gratitude  and  that  when  she  recovers  from  her  mania 
she  will  once  more  range  herself  upon  their  side.  But 
suppose  she  does  not,  and  of  course  she  will  not  ?  What 
then?  Shall  we  see  an  anti-Allied  league  between  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  "a  large  number  of  nations  which  it 
would  be  invidious  to  enumerate  here"?  What  then 
would  become  of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  nationalities  that  have  been  aroused  to 
hectic  independence  by  the  poison  of  self-determina- 
tion? 

Russia  sent  large  numbers  of  soldiers  to  France. 
They  were  brave  men,  intelligent  and  intensely  loyal  to 
the  cause  of  the  Allies.  They  were  cut  off  from  their 
own  country  by  the  revolution  and  they  were  instantly 
disowned  in  France.  Dr.  Dillon  says  they  were  hounded 
like  enemies,  cooped  up  in  cages,  encircled  with  barbed 
wire.  The  picked  their  food  from  the  rubbish  heaps 
and  garbage  cans.  "I  have  seen  officers  and  men  in 
France  who  had  shed  their  blood  joyfully  for  the  En- 
tente cause  gradually  converted  to  Bolshevism  by  the 
misdeeds  of  the  Allied  authorities.  In  whose  interests? 
With  what  helpful  results?" 

Dr.  Dillon  is  particularly  felicitous  in  his  summaries. 
The  President  might  have  made  "the  most  superb 
achievement  of  historic  man,"  but  what  do  we  actually 
find.  Freedom  of  the  seas  has  become  supremacy  of 
the  seas.  The  abolition  of  war  means  thorough  prepara- 
tions for  the  next  war.  "Open  covenants"  mean  secret 
conclaves,  and  the  secrecy  continues  to  this  day.  Self- 
determination  is  limited  by  the  rights  of  every  great 
power  to  do  as  it  pleases.  Abstention  from  interference 
means  intermeddling  of  the  most  irksome  and  hu- 
miliating character.  Lesser  peoples  may  be  bullied  by 
greater  ones,  and  "force  is  the  trump  card  in  the  polit- 
ical game  of  the  future."  The  hopes  of  the  world  are 
shown  to  be  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  and  "no 
such  bitter  draught  of  disappointment  was  swallowed  by 
the  nations  since  the  world  first  had  a  political  history." 
And  here  again :  "The  Allies  themselves  are  at  sixes 
and  sevens.  The  French  are  suspicious  of  the  British. 
A  large  section  of  the  American  people  is  profoundly1 
dissatisfied  with  the  part  played  by  the  English  and  the 
French  at  the  conference;  Italy  is  stung  to  the  quick 
by  the  treatment  she  received  from  France,  Britain,  and 
the  United  States;  Roumania  loathes  the  very  names 
of  those  for  whom  she  staked  her  all  and  sacrificed  so 
much ;  in  Poland  and  Belgium  the  English  have  lost  the 
consideration  which  they  enjoyed  before  the  confer- 
ence; the  Greeks  are  wroth  with  the  American  dele- 
gates; the  majority  of  Russians  literally  execrate  their 
ex-allies  and  turn  to  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese." 
And  here  I  may  quote  one  more  summary,  Dr.  Dillon's 
concluding  words :  "Whatever  the  tests  one  applies  to 
the  work  of  the  conference — ethical,  social,  or  political 
— they  reveal  it  as  a  factor  eminently  calculated  to  sap 
high  interests,  to  weaken  the  moral  nerve  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  to  fan  the  flames  of  national  and  racial 
hatred,  to  dig  an  abyss  between  the  classes  and  the 
masses,  and  to  throw  open  the  sluice  gates  to  the  inrush 
of  anarchist  internationalities.  Truth,  justice,  equity, 
and  liberty  have  been  twisted  and  pressed  into  the 
service  of  economico-political  boards.  In  the  United 
States  the  people  who  prided  themselves  on  their  aloof- 
ness are  already  figthing  over  European  interests.  In 
Europe  every  nation's  hand  is  raised  against  its  neigh- 
bors, and  every  people's  hand  against  its  ruling  class. 
Every  government  is  making  its  policy  subservient  to 
the  n»eds  of  the  future  war  which  is  universally  looked 
upon  as  an  unavoidable  outcome  of  the  Versailles  peace. 
Imperialism  and  militarism  are  striking  roots  in  soil 
whr  e  they  were  hitherto  unknown.  In  a  word,  Prus- 
ciaMsm,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  has  been  openlv 
-•iop>ed  by  its  ostensible  enemies,  and  the  huge  sacri- 
es  offered  up  by  the  heroic  armies  of  the  foremost 


nations  are  being  misused  to  give  one-half  of  the  world 
just  cause  to  rise  up  against  the  other  half." 

Sidney  Coryn. 
San  Francisco,  March  17,  1920. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Evelyn  Hope. 
Beautiful  Evelyn   Hope  is  dead  ! 

Sit   and   watch  by  her  side   an  hour. 
That  is  her  book-shelf,  this  her  bed; 

She  plucked  that  piece  of  geranium-flower, 
Beginning  to  die,  too,  in  the  glass. 

Little  has  yet  been  changed,  I  think ; 
The  shutters  are  shut — no  light  may  pass, 

Save  two  long  rays  through  the  hinge's  chink. 

Sixteen  years  old  when  she  died ! 

Perhaps  she  had  scarcely  heard  my  name — 
It  was  not  her  time  to  love ;  beside. 

Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aim, 
Duties  enough  and  little  cares. 

And   now   was  quiet,    now   astir — 
Till   God's   hand   beckoned   unawares, 

And  the  sweet  white  brow  is  all  of  her. 

Is  it  too  late,   then.   Evelyn  Hope  ? 

What !   your  soul  was  pure  and   true ; 
The  good  stars  met  in  your  horoscope, 

Made  you  of  spirit,  fire,  and  dew  ; 
And  just  because  I  was  thrice  as  old, 

And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  so   wide, 
Each  was  naught  to  each,  must  I  be  told? 

We  were  fellow-mortals — naught  beside  ? 

No,  indeed !  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,   as  mighty  to  make, 
And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love ; 

I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love's  sake ! 
Delayed,  it  may  be,  for  more  lives  yet. 

Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse  not  a  few ; 
Much  is  to  learn,  and  much  to  forget, 

Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you. 

But  the  time  will  come — at  last  it  will — 

When,  Evelyn  Hope,  what  meant,  I  shall  say, 
In  the  lower  earth — in  the  years  long  still — 

That  body  and  soul  so  pure  and  gay ; 
Why  your  hair  was  amber  I  shall  divine. 

And  your  mouth   of  your  own  geranium's  red — 
And  what  you  would  do  with  me,  in  fine. 

In  the  new  life  come  in  the  old  one's  stead. 

I  have  lived,  I  shall  say,  so  much  since  then, 

Given  up  myself  so  many  times. 
Gained  me  the  gains  of  various  men. 

Ransacked  the  ages,   spoiled  the  climes ; 
Yet  one  thing — one — in  my  soul's  full  scope. 

Either  I  missed  or  itself  missed  me — 
And  I  want  and  find  you,  Evelyn  Hope  ! 

What  is  the  issue  ?  let  us  see ! 

I   loved  you,   Evelyn,   all  the  while ; 

My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  could  hold — 
There  was  place  and  to  spare  for  the  frank  young  smile, 

And  the  red  young  mouth,   and  the  hair's  young  gold. 
So,  hush  !  I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep ; 

See,  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet,  cold  hand. 
There,  that  is  our  secret !  go  to  sleep : 

You  will  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand. 

— Robert  Browning. 


A  Song  of  Easter. 
Sing,  children,  sing ! 
And   the   lily   censers   swing ; 
Sing  that  life  and  joy  are  waking,  and  that  death  no  more  is 

king. 
Sing    the    happy,    happy    tumult    of    the    slowly    brightening 
spring ; 

Sing,  little  children,  sing ! 

Sing,  children,  sing! 

Winter  wild  has  taken  wing. 
Fill^the  air  with  the  sweet  tidings  till  the  frosty  echoes  ring! 
Along  the  eaves  the  icicles  no  longer  glittering  cling ; 
And  the  crocus  in  the  garden  lifts  its  bright  face  to  the  sun ; 
And  in  the  meadows  softly  the  brooks  begin  to  run  ; 

And  the  golden  catkins  swing 

In  the  warm  airs  of  the  spring; 

Sing,   little  children,  sing! 

Sing,  little  children,  sing ! 
The  lilies  white  you  bring 

In  the  joyous  Easter  morning  for  hope  are  blossoming; 
And  as  the  earth  her  shroud  of  snow  from  off  her  breast  doth 

fling, 
So  may  we  cast  our  fetters  off  in  God's  eternal  spring.  - 

So  may  we  find  release  at   last  from   sorrow   and   from  pain. 
So  may  we  find  our  childhood's  calm,  delicious  dawn  again. 
Sweet  are  your  eyes,  O  little  ones,  that  look  with  smiling  grace. 
Without  a  shade  of  doubt  or  fear  into  the  Future's  face ! 
Sing,  sing  in  happy  chorus,  with  joyful  voices  tell 
That  death  is  life,  and  God  is  good,  and  all  things  shall  be 
well ; 

That  bitter  days   shall   cease 

In  warmth  and  light  and  peace, — 

That  winter  yields  to  spring, — 

Sing,  little  children,  sing!     — Celia   Thaxter. 


The  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan. 
At  the  corner  of  Wood   Street,  when   daylight  appears, 
Hangs  a  Thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sung  for  three  years : 
Poor  Susan  has  pass'd  by  the  spot,  and  has  heard 
In  the  silence  of  morning  the  song  of  the  bird. 

"Tis  a  note  of  enchantment;   what  ails  her?     She  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees ; 
Bright  volumes  of  vapor  through  Lothbury  glide. 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of  Cheapside. 

Green   pastures   she  views   in   the   midst   of   the   dale 
Down  which  she  so  often  has  tripp'd  with  her  pail ; 
And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  like  a  dove's. 
The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  that  she  loves. 

She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven :  but  they  fade, 
The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade ;" 
The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not  rise. 
And  the  colors  have  all  pass'd  away  from  her  eyes  ! 

— William   Wordsworth. 
«■»    

The  orifice  on  the  whale's  ear  is  scarcely  perceptible, 
yet  it  is  said  that  the  whale's  hearing  is  so  acute  that 
a  ship  crossing  its  track  half  a  mile  distant  will  cause 
it  to  dive  instantly. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A  "leading  feminist"  of  Turkey  is  a  title  frequently 
given  to  Halideh  Hanoum  of  Beirut,  however  out  of 
keeping  it  may  be  with  our  preconceived  ideas  of  East- 
ern women.  During  the  war  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
work  of  establishing  schools  for  girls  and  great  or- 
phanages for  the  starving  children  of  Armenia  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  all  her  efforts  were  supported  by 
Djemel  Pasha  himself,  Viceroy  of  Syria,  who  evidently 
wished  to  prove  that  Turkey  could  maintain  schools 
equal  to  any  in  the  Western  countries. 

Dallas  Lore  Sharp  is  the  exponent  of  the  human 
side  of  nature  study  as  distinguished  from  the  philo- 
sophic or  the  scientific  side.  He  has  been  professor  of 
English  in  Boston  University  since  190S,  and,  which  is 
not  so  generally  known,  had  previously  held  a  pastorate 
for  four  years  in  another  Massachusetts  town,  Wey- 
mouth. From  his  farm  on  "The  Hills  of  Hingham"  he 
and  his  four  boys  make  their  journeys  of  exploration 
into  the  companionship  of  wild  things,  "wild  lives,  wild 
winds,  wild  places,  and  wild  hours  along  the  edge  of 
dusk  and  dawn." 

High  international  honors  have  just  been  bestowed 
upon  two  General  Electric  Company  engineers  and  resi- 
dents of  Schenectady,  New  York.  W.  L.  R.  Emmet, 
whose  inventions  and  development  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery made  possible  the  electrification  of  the  United 
States  battleships  New  Mexico  and  California,  first 
ships  of  any  nation  electrically-  propelled,  has  been 
awarded  the  Edison  Medal  and  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson, 
whose  invention  of  the  high  frequency  alternator  made 
possible  the  sending  of  wireless  messages  3000  miles  at 
five  times  the  former  speed,  has  been  awarded  the  medal 
of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers.  Both  carry  inscrip- 
tions "For  distinguished  service  in  1919." 

Three  of  America's  most  brilliant  pen  women  have 
lived  for  years  in  Paris.  They  are  Edith  Wharton, 
Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst,  and  Anna  Bowman  Dodd.  These 
three  women  are  representative  of  all  that  is  best  in 
American  womanhood,  a  credit  to  their  country  as  well 
as  being  an  ornament  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  coun- 
try which  they  have  chosen  as  their  second  patrie. 
They  have  given  the  wealth  of  their  united  pens  unre- 
servedly during  the  war  to  useful  production  in  the 
interests,  not  only  of  our  own  soldiers,  but  most  of  all 
to  France,  and  France  is  grateful  and  appreciative. 
Decorations,  the  highest  that  could  be  awarded,  have 
been  showered  upon  them  by  the  government,  and  every 
courtesy  and  assistance  have  been  given  to  them. 

It  is  the  desire  of  Harry  Harkness  Flagler,  president 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  to  make  the  Eu- 
ropean spring  tour  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra to  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land a  real  demonstration  of  American  musical  activi- 
ties. With  this  end  in  view  Walter  Damrosch  has 
invited  two  of  the  most  prominent  American-born  artists 
to  accompany  the  orchestra  as  soloists — Albert  Spalding, 
violinist,  and  John  Powell,  composer-pianist.  These 
two  musicians  will  alternate  as  soloists  during  the  entire 
European  tour.  Mr.  Spalding  will  play  violin  concertos 
by  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Saint-Saens,  and  Bach,  and  one 
of  Mr.  Powell's  selections  will  be  his  own  negro  fan- 
tasy for  piano  with  orchestra,  based  on  some  of  the 
folk  songs  of  the  American  negro,  in  which  European 
music  lovers  are  especially  interested. 

Of  all  the  sensational  news  that  has  come  out  of 
Russia  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar,  none  is  more 
portentous  than  the  return  to  the  head  of  the  Russian 
armies  of  Trotzky  and  Lenin  of  General  Alexei  Brusi- 
loff.  Brusiloff  was  a  powerful  influence  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Czar;  he  was  in  command  of  Russia's 
armies  under  Kerensky  and  was  one  of  his  active  coun- 
sellors. It  was  Brusiloff  who  almost  brought  disaster 
to  the  German  and  Austrian  forces  in  Southern  Russia 
in  July,  1916.  when  in  a  three  weeks'  drive  he  smashed 
the  Teuton  lines  and  took  400,000  prisoners.  It  was 
thought  that  he  would  achieve  the  greatest  single  vic- 
tory of  the  war,  but  pro-Germanism  at  court  halted  re- 
inforcements and  supplies  getting  to  Brusiloff  in  time 
for  victory.  When  the  Bolsheviki  assumed  command  of 
affairs  in  Russia  Brusiloff  was  deprived  of  his  command. 
Now  the  tables  are  turned.  With  a  man  of  Brusiloff's 
ability  leading  the  Bolshevist  forces  Europe  faces  an- 
other peril. 

Frank  Keenan  is  one  person  who  still  remembers 
that  there  was  a  war  and  who  believes  that  patriotism 
should  not  cease  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  He 
employs  ex-service  men  in  every  possible  capacity,  and 
no  doughboy  out  of  a  job  ever  appeals  to  him  in  vain. 
His  personal  representative  was  formerly  a  captain  in 
the  army,  both  his  chauffeur  and  that  of  his  wife  saw 
service  abroad,  and  in  his  company  he  employs  fully  a 
dozen  ex-soldiers.  Mr.  Keenan's  hobby,  aside  from 
giving  employment  to  ex-soldiers,  is  motoring.  It  is, 
he  explains,  a  very  expensive  hobby,  for  when  he  drives 
his  car  instead  of  having  it  chauffed,  the  fines  which 
pile  up  because  of  flippantly  treated  speed  limits  re- 
semble in  magnitude  a  war  loan  to  Chili  or  the  Bahamas. 
This  veteran  actor  is  even  more  popular  in  France  than 
in  this  country.  Two-thirds  of  his  fan  mail  comes  from 
across  the  sea,  and  he  has  many  a  flattering  offer  to  go 
to  France  to  make  pictures — one  of  which,  he  hints, 
he  may  some  day  accept. 
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BEDOUINS. 


James  Huneker  Writes  About  All  Sorts  of  Things  Connected 
with  Music  and  the  Stage. 


Mary  Garden  has  not  only  the  place  of  honor,  but  the 
largest  place,  in  Mr.  James  Huneker's  new  volume, 
which  he  calls  "Bedouins."  There  are  also  four  por- 
traits of  Mary  Garden,  whereas  there  are  only  two  of 
Rosina  Galli  and  none  at  all  of  any  one  else.  Need 
one  say  more?  Mr.  Huneker,  with  Gustave  Flaubert, 
says:  "J'aime  mieux  le  desert,  je  retourne  chez  les 
Bedouins  qui  sont  libres."  And  the  first  Bedouin  he 
meets  is  Mary  Garden.  It  must  all  have  been  pre- 
arranged. 

Mr.  Huneker  says  that  the  little  girl  down  Boston 
way  behaved  badly  one  afternoon.  She  "sassed"  the 
entire  household.  She  afterward  described  the  tantrum 
as  a  uric  storm,  and  when  she  was  interrogated  by  her 
male  parent  as  to  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  her 
singular  deviation  from  accustomed  glacial  objectivity 
she  replied:  "My  multiple  personalities  failed  to  co- 
ordinate. Hence  the  distressing  lack  of  centripetal 
functioning."  She  was  immediately  forgiven.  But  can 
we  explain  M«ry  Garden  in  this  way?  Would  she  ex- 
plain herself  m  this  way?  Could  we  forgive  her  if 
she  did? 

Mary  Garden  was,  no  doubt,  a  naughty  little  girl  in  her 
time.  That  sh?:  climbed  trees,  fought  boys  twice  her  size, 
stuck  out  her  tongue  at  pious  folk,  scandalized  her  parents, 
and  tore  from  the  heads  of  nice  girls  handfuls  of  hair,  I  am 
sure.  Hedda  Gibler  thus  treated  gentle  Thea  Elvstad  in  the 
play.  But  was  this  demon  Mary  aware  of  her  multiple  per- 
sonalities? Ol  her  complexes?  Her  art  fusion  is  such  per- 
fect synthesis.  Subconscious  is  nowadays  an  excuse  for  the 
Original  Sin  with  which  we  are  saddled  by  theologians. 

Mr.  Huneker  would  like  to  know  who  Mary  Gar-* 
den  was  in  her  last  incarnation.  Was  she  that  Phryne 
of  the  "splendid  scarlet  sins,"  or  the  Faustine  who 
crowded  into  a  moment  the  madness  of  joy  and  crime, 
or  Sappho,  or  Aspasia?  May  we  thus  find  the  explana- 
tion of  her  choice  of  characters?  Does  she  herself 
know  the  explanation?  And  so  we  finish  always  with  a 
question?     Mary  Garden  herself  can  not  reply. 

People  find  all  sorts  of  things  in  Mary  Garden.  To 
some  she  is  the  fascinating  woman.  Some  find  her  dis- 
quieting and  ambiguous : 

And  there  is  still  another  group  to  which  I  adhere,  one 
that  envisages  Mary  in  the  more  lucid  light  of  an  admirable 
artist,  who  has  fashioned  of  her  body  and  soul  a  rare  instru- 
ment, giving  forth  the  lovely  music  of  attitude,  gesture,  pose, 
and  rhythm.  There  are  moments  when  she  evokes  the  image 
of  the  shadow  of  a  humming-bird  on  a  star;  and  often  she 
sounds  the  shuddering  semitones  of  sex,  as  in  Thais.  The 
Melisande  moods  are  hers,  the  dim,  remote  poesy  of  antique 
sonorous  tapestries  ;  and  the  "modern"  note  of  Louise,  grazing 
the  vulgar,  though  purified  by  passion.  But  the  dissenters 
no  doubt  believe  in  the  Cambodian  proverb  when  estimating 
the  singing  of  both  Geraldine  Farrar  and  Mary  Garden.  It 
runs  thus:  When  in  hades  it  is  bad  form  to  speak  of  the 
heat. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  critic  is  always  suspected 
of  being  in  love  with  the  actress  whom  he  praises. 
Mr.  Huneker  pleads  guilty  on  the  spot.  Of  course  he 
is  in  love  with  Mary  Garden.  But  then  every  one  is  in 
love  with  Mary  Garden.  A  singer  sends  him  a  tele- 
gram: "Why  doesn't  your  wife  put  you  behind  bars?" 
to  which  he  replied,  "Which  one?"  meaning,  of  course, 
which  bar.  You  can't  praise  the  art  of  Mary  Garden 
without  loving  the  woman.  Nor  can  you  admire  the 
voice  of  Margaret  Matzenauer  without  being  dragged  at 
her  chariot  wheels.  But  is  there  safety  in  numbers? 
Another  question : 

There  was  one  critic  that  did  fall  in  love  with  an  actress. 
His  name  is  Hector  Berlioz,  and  he  celebrated  the  charms 
of  Henrietta  Smithson,  English  born,  a  "guest"  at  a  Parisian 
theatre,  by  passionately  pounding  the  kettle-drums  in  the  or- 
chestra. His  amatory  tattoo,  coupled  with  his  flaming  locks, 
finally  attracted  the  lady's  attention,  and  after  she  broke  her 
leg  and  was  forced  to  abandon  the  stage  she  had  her  revenge 
— she  married  the  kettle-drum  critic  and  composer,  and  lived 
unhappily  ever  afterward.  Yet  the  feeling  against  critics  per- 
sists, probably  prompted  by  envy.  In  a  Dublin  theatre  gallery 
a  fight  broke  out,  and  one  chap  was  getting  the  worst  of  it 
His  more  powerful  adversary  was  pushing  him  over  the  rail 
into  the  orchestra,  when  a  wag  called  out:  "Don't  waste  him. 
Kill  a  fiddler  with  him  !"  Nowadays  he  would  say,  "Kill  a 
critic."  But  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  our  tribe.  There  are 
times  when  I  long  for  the  unaffected  charm  of  Heller  rather 
than  Chopin  ;  when  I  prefer  to  gaze  at  Wagner's  Grane  rather 
than   hear    Brunhilde    sing. 

Is  it  possible  for  two  artists,  duly  equipped  with  tem- 
perament, to  live  together  in  amity?  Particularly  if 
married.  Can  they  love  each  other  in  the  face  of  the 
newspaper  criticisms?  Will  there  not  be  the  note  of 
subtle  exultation  underlying  the  apparent  commisera- 
tions induced  by  a  "slating"?  They  may  love  each  other 
fervidly,  but  there  will  be  deviations  into  something 
like  hate  as  they  read  the  morning  papers  over  their 
coffee : 

It  really  happened.  In  this  instance  I  have  transposed  the 
key  to  opera.  The  true  story  deals  with  a  well-known  actress 
and  her  first  husband,  also  her  leading  man.  Two  prima 
donnas  under  one  roof.  She  read  him  to  his  death  with  un- 
favorable criticisms.  I  know  of  a  more  curious  case.  He 
was  an  idealist  of  an  idealism  so  lofty  that  he  often  stumbled 
over  the  stars,  enmeshed  himself  in  constellations  and  took 
the  sun  for  footstool.  Her  eyes,  young  as  yesterday,  were  like 
an  Irish  sea-green  mountain  lake ;  at  dusk,  a  sombre  pool, 
profound  at  dawn  as  a  sun-misted  emerald.  He  painted.  She 
sang.  He  painted  her  portrait.  Then  he  painted  other 
women's  portraits.  Each  portrait  he  painted  was  the  portrait 
of  his  wife.  She  was  beautiful.  At  first  society  was  amused, 
flattered,  and  finally  resented  the  unsought  compliment.  Time 
drove  the  enamored  couple  asunder.  They  were  too  happy. 
She  married  again,  happily.  He  remarried.  I  saw  the  last 
portrait  he  had  painted  of  his  second  wife,   a  lovely  creature. 


As  in  a  pictorial  palimpsest  the  features  of  his  first  wife 
showed  in  the  new  text ;  the  expression  of  her  eyes  peeped 
through  the  other  woman's  eyes.  A  veritable  obsession  this, 
comparable  to  the  exquisite  and  melancholy  tale  of  Georges 
Rodenbach   and  the  dear  dead  woman   of  Bruges-la-Morte. 

The  artistic  temperament  would  do  well  to  remain 
unmarried.  If  a  woman,  let  her  be  a  spinster  or  let 
her  marry  a  sensible  business  or  professional  man  who 
will  admire  everything  that  she  does.  He  who  can  hold 
hands  with  a  pretty  girl  in  eleven  languages  consoles 
himself  with  his  corroded  memories.  He  has  been  a 
success.  He  has  eluded  entangling  matrimonial  al- 
liances : 

During  a  certain  London  silly  season  some  enterprising  im- 
becile posed  this  query:  Can  a  woman  on  the  boards  remain 
virtuous  ?  This  absurd  question  set  Great  Britain  buzzing. 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  answered,  and  every  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  rushed  into  type  to  record  their  precious  opinions. 
The  theatrical  profession  rose  as  a  single  woman.  Mrs.  Ken- 
dal and  Mary  Anderson  were  held  up  as  shining  patterns, 
which  they  were.  But  there  were  many  skeptics.  George 
Moore's  Mummer  Worship  was  hurled  at  the  camp  of  the 
optimists.  Rachel,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  Duse  were  adduced 
by  the  pessimists.  Finally  it  occurred  to  the  one  intelligent 
person  in  all  London  to  interview  George  Bernard  Shaw. 

"Mr.  Shaw,  do  you  think  a  woman  can  be  virtuous  in  the 
theatre  ?" 

"Why  should  she  be?"  asked  St.  George,  and  then  and  there 
the  moral  symposium  went  up  in  a  burst  of  uncontrolled 
laughter.  Mr.  Shaw  is  like  the  little  candid  girl  in  the  crowd; 
for  him  the  truth  is  always  naked.  So  is  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment. 

Mr.  Huneker  points  out  some  curious  coincidences 
between  Poe  and  Chopin.  Both  were  born  in  1809. 
Both  died  in  1848.  Poe  and  Chopin  were  supremely 
melancholy  artists  of  the  Beautiful. 

The  authorities  are  at  variance  as  to  the  extent  of 
Poe's  libations.  Mr.  Huneker's  father  told  him  that 
Poe  would  become  a  raving  maniac  after  a  thimbleful 
of  brandy.  So  much  depends  on  the  size  of  the  thimble. 
But  a  Mr.  Hutzler,  a  spry  young  octogenarian  of  Balti- 
more, remembered  seeing  Poe  and  Junius  Brutus  Booth 
hanging  on  to  the  same  lamp-post,  both  helplessly  drunk 
at  midday : 

We  lived  on  North  Seventh  Street,  and  twice  a  day,  on  my 
trip  to  and  from  school,  I  passed  the  house  where  Poe  had 
lived  during  his  sojourn  in  Philadelphia,  from  1838  to  1844. 
That  house  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  locate  today  ii 
my  friend,  Christopher  Morley  (charming  writer,  with  a  name 
that  recalls  spacious  Elizabethan  times:  Kit  Moriey  !),  hadn't 
described  it.  This  house,  in  which  Poe  wrote  "The  Raven" 
and  "The  Gold  Bug,"  is  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Seventh 
and  Brandywine  Streets.  Another  critic  friend,  Albert  Mor- 
dell,  assures  me  that  the  old  pear-tree  in  the  back  yard  still 
bears  fruit  for  the  present  resident,  Mrs.  Owens.  The  house 
is  the  rear  building  of  another  numbered  530  North  Seventh 
Street.  Mr.  Mordell  sent  me  a  photograph  which  shows  a 
typical  Philadelphia  red  brick  structure  with  white  shutters 
and  marble  steps.  I  have  heard  of  many  spots  where  Poe 
wrote  "The  Raven,"  Fordham  among  the  rest,  but  as  boys  we 
told  ourselves  when  we  stared  at  the  old  building:  "Poe 
wrote  his  'Raven'  and  'Gold  Bug'  there!"  It  is  something  to 
remember  in  these  piping  times  of  hypocrisy  and  universal 
hatred   of  art,  music,   and  literature. 

Shall  one  go  to  the  circus  or  to  hear  Chopin  ?  Fancy 
Mr.  Huneker  asking  such  a  question  as  this,  but  then 
Jove  will  nod  sometimes.  It  is  still  more  sad  to  re- 
late that  Mr.  Huneker  chose  the  circus,  and  on  the 
poor  excuse  that  he  had  not  been  to  the  circus  for 
thirty  years.  But  then  the  man  who  intends  to  go  to 
the  circus  will  say  anything: 

The  sense  of  smell  is  first  aid  to  memory.  As  I  passed  the 
cages  saluting  our  pre-Adamic  relatives,  bidding  the  time  of 
day  to  the  zebu,  nodding  in  a  debonair  fashion  to  the  yak,  1 
could  not  help  longing  for  my  first  circus.  Again  I  saw  my- 
self sitting  in  peaceful  agony  on  a  splintery  plank;  again  1 
felt  the  slaps  and  pinches  of  my  tender-hearted  Aunt  Sue — 
now  in  Paradise,  I  hope ;  again  my  heart  tugged  like  a  balloon 
at  its  moorings  as  the  clowns  jumped  into  the  ring,  grimacing, 
chortling,  and  fascinating  us  with  their  ludicrous  inhumanity. 
Other  days,  other  ways.  I  sighed  as  I  tore  myself  loose 
from  the  prehensile  trunk  of  a  too  friendly  baby  elephant  and 
passed  into  the  huge  auditorium  where  Gilmore  had  played. 
Ah  !  the  sad,  bad,  glad,  dear,  dead,  tiresome,  poverty-stricken, 
beautiful  days  when  we  were  young  imbeciles  and  held  hands 
with  a  fresh  "ideal"  every  week  (sometimes  two).  Ah  !  the 
sentimental  "jag"  induced  by  peanut  eating,  and  the  chaste, 
odoriferous  apes. 

!  It  is  time.  We  seat  ourselves.  I  look  about  me.  Two 
resplendent  gentlemen  wearing  evening  clothes  at  high   noon, 

I  after  the  daring  manner  of  our  Gallic  cousins,  toll  a  bell.  1 
became  excited.  Why  those  three-and-thirty  strokes?  Wha' 
the  symbolism !  Chopin,  or  Ibsen ;  again,  I  groaned,  and 
turned   my   attention   to   my  neighbors,   one   of  whom   I   could 

I  feel,  though  did  not  see.  I  raised  my  voice,  employing  cer- 
tain vocables  hardly  fit  to  print.  The  effect  was  magical. 
"Johnny,  take  your  feet  out  of  the  gentleman's  collar.  That's 
a  good  boy."  It  was  the  soothing  voice  of  a  mother.  Bless 
her  clairvoyance  !  I  sat  comfortably  back  in  my  seat.  Johnny 
howled  at  the  interference  with  his  pleasure.  I  felt  sorry  for 
him.  Childhood  is  ever  individualistic,  even  pragmatic.  But 
I  only  had  one  collar  with  me,  and  it  was  well  the  matter 
ended  thus. 

Mr.  Huneker  seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  determination  of  a  small  boy  behind  him 
to  make  a  footstool  of  his  collar : 

Enough  !  Filled  to  the  eyes  with  the  distracting  spectacle, 
ear-drums  fatigued  by  the  blare  and  bang  of  the  monster 
brass  band,  my  collar  quite  wilted  by  Johnny's  shoemaker, 
my  temper  in  rags  because  of  the  panting,  struggling  army  of 
fellow-beings,  I  reached  the  avenue  in  safety,  perspiring, 
thirsty,  unhappy.  Like  Stendhal,  after  his  first  and  eagerly 
longed-for  battle  with  love,  I  exclaimed  ;  "Is  that  all  ?"  In 
sooth,  it  had  been  too  much.  The  human  sensorium  is  sav- 
agely assaulted  at  the  twentieth-century  circus.  I  was  in  pessi- 
mistic enough  humor  to  regret  the  single  ring,  the  antique 
japes  of  a  solitary  clown,  and  the  bewitching  horsemanship 
of  Mile.  Leonie,  with  her  gauze  skirts  and  perpetual  rictus. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  wouldn't  endure  for  five  minutes 
the  old-fashioned  circus  and  its  tepid -lemonade.  Where  are 
the  mullygrubs  of  yesteryear?  But  the  human  heart  is  per- 
verse. It  always  longs  for  the  penny  and  the  cake  in  com- 
pany, while  ineluctable  destiny  separates  them  ever.  Perhaps 
my  editor  was  right.  Render  unto  Chopin  the  things  that 
are  Chopin's;  send  Ibsen  back  to  his  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Whiskers.     Smell  the  sawdust  at  the  Garden,  not  forgetting 


that  the  chilly,  dry  days  are  at  hand  when  even  Panem  et 
Circenses  shall  be  taboo  ;  when  pipe  and  prog  and  grog  will 
be  banned;  when  these  United  States  shall  have  been  renamed 
Puntania ;  when  a  fanatically  selfish  minority  shall  take  all 
the  joy  from  life.     Ergo,  carpe  diem!     I  thank  you. 

It  was  the  fault  of  Signor  Guglielmo  Guardi  that  Mr. 
Huneker  was  beguiled,  one  might  say  rushed,  into  dis- 
tinguished company  on  the  2:30  train  to  Philadelphia. 
For  there  also  was  Enrico  Caruso  and  a  Red  Cross 
girl  whose  face  beamed  with  joy.  Caruso's  two  sons 
were  both  fighting  in  the  Italian  army.  Caruso  is 
patriotic: 

"Say,  aint  dat  guy  Caroos?"  was  asked  of  me  by  one  of  the 
chaps  at  the  news-stand.  "Doesn't  he  get  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  night?"  he  further  queried.  "More,"  I  replied.  "Well,  he 
don't  look  it,"  came  the  unexpected  comment.  Young  America 
thus  paid  tribute  to  the  absence  of  fuss  and  feathers  in  the 
personality  of  the  singer.  It  is  true  Caruso  does  not  look 
like  the  typical  tenor  of  Italian  opera,  nor  doe's  he  behave  like 
one.  There  he  was,  happy  as  a  boy  out  on  a  lark,  the  dingy 
December  day  not  depressing  him,  and  his  spirits  so  high  that 

I  we  expected  him  to  waltz  with  that  gentle  nurse  on  the  finest 
dancing  esplanade  in  the  world.  Nor  did  the  young  lady 
seem  averse  for  the  diversion.     To  the  disappointment  of  the 

|  crowd — by  this  time  grown  to  monstrous  size — Caruso  did 
not  dance,  contenting  himself  with  lustily  caroling  a  basketful 
of  precious   high   notes  as  he  descended  to   his  drawing-room 

I  car.  Manager  Gatti-Casazza  would  have  shuddered  if  he  had 
been  present.  His  supreme  vocal  planet  prodigally  wasting 
his  golden  wind  in  a  hall  bigger  than  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  and  no  box-office  in  view  !  Besides,  it  was  flying  in  the 
face  of  nature.  Tenors  always  bundle  up  to  the  eyebrows  ; 
they  do  not  speak,  much  less  vocalize,  and  usually  are  as  cross 
as  the  proverbial  bear.  Caruso,  who  has  defied  doctors  and 
vocal  hygiene  since  he  opened  his  magical  mouth,  is  a  false 
beacon   to    other   singers.      His    care-free   behavior    should    be 

|  shunned  by  lesser  men  who  attempt  to  bend  the  bow  of  this 
great  singing  Ulysses. 

1  Rosina  Galli,  too,  was  of  the  party.  So  was  Signor 
Gatti  and  Florence  Easton  and  Geraldine  Farrar,  who 
sips  coffee  and  is  with  her  mother.  So  Mr.  Huneker 
seizes  the  opportunity  to  declare  to  the  company  that 
he  has  never  yet  fallen  in  love  with  a  prima  donna, 
which  is  patently  untrue,  but  that  he  always  falls  in 

I  love  with  the  mothers  of  singers  : 

The  call  is  sounded.  Again  New  York!  A  jumble  of 
voices  is  heard  in  the  smoking  compartment.  "If  you  hadn't 
played  that  trump  !" — it  is  Judels  speaking.  "Oh !"  groans 
Papa  Siedle.  Scotti  is  now  whistling  the  Rataplan.  The 
blond  Odrynski,  having  wished  the  Polish  curse  on  Otto 
Weil — "may  you  have  hangnails  and  dandruff !" — dons  his 
greatcoat.  "Addio,  Hunekero  !"  sings  Caruso.  After  refusing 
Ned  Ziegler's  kind  offer  of  "First  Aid  to  Flatbushers,"  which 
means  his  private  car,  I  find  myself  alone  on  the  chilly  con- 
course. The  hour  of  disillusionment,  three  past  midnight. 
I've  been  on  and  off  wheels  with  Caruso  twelve  times  sixty 
minutes.  I  ponder  Flatbush  and  the  possibilities  of  getting 
there  by  dawn.  The  scrubwomen  are  at  work,  the  new  post- 
woman  saunters  along.  The  luncheon-room  cat  rubs  against 
me,  almost  coos  with  joy.  I  slink  away,  being  superstitious 
regarding  cherry-colored  cats,  step-ladders,  and  cross-eyed 
theatre  managers.  (I  am  writing  plays.)  Then,  resigned  to 
the  inevitable,  I  seek  my  trusty  Glenn  Curtiss  hydroaeroplane, 
which   is   anchored   in   the   Thirty-Third   Street  enclosure,    and 

I  fly  home  to  Flatbush-by-thc-Sea.  I've  had  a  crowded  and 
enjoyable  day. 

Mr.  Hunker  has  scant  toleration  for  the  vocal  trainer. 
|  In  no  sphere  of  music  are  there  so  many  sharks,  cor- 
morants, swindlers,  humbugs,  criminals,  as  in  the  ranks 
of  vocal  teaching.  He  admits  that  he  is  not  an  expert 
in  vocal  hygiene,  but  he  has  heard  all  the  vocal  singers 
during  the  last  half-century  and  he  knows  a  mistake 
when  he  hears  it.  He  criticizes  by  ear,  not  with  a 
laryngoscope  or  a  mirror  to  peep  at  the  breath  control : 

Herbert  Witherspoon,  not  unknown  to  fame  as  an  operatic 
artist  and  concert  singer,  summed  up  for  me  the  situation  in 
a  phrase.  "Opera  singers  open  their  mouths  too  wide."  Hence 
screaming  and  bawling  which  nearly  splits  sensitive  ears.  That 
the  public  likes  shouting  on  top-tones  is  only  evidence  of  the 
public's  appalling  taste.  Noise,  noise,  noise !  We  worship 
noise  in  America.  Another  neurosis.  Noise  the  Ultimate 
Vulgarity.  At  last  the  sub-way  voice  has  penetrated  to  our 
opera-houses ;  charmless,  voiceless,  vicious.  The  three  dra 
matic  unities  in  the  modern  theatre  have  resolved  themselves 
into  Legs,  Glitter.  Buncombe.  On  the  lyric  stage  the  chief 
unit  is  yelling.  No  wonder  they  sing  and  grow  voiceless. 
Purdon  Robinson,  himself  a  concert  singer  of  note,  in  the 
course  of  an  instructive  lecture  recently  remarked  :  "My  own 
opinion,  backed  by  thirty  years  of  singing  and  teaching,  has 
resulted  in  the  belief  that  a  mechanical  method  makes  a  me- 
chanical singer" ;  and  "after  the  voice  has  been  placed  and 
one  has  it  under  control,  forget  it  when  singing.  Try  to  get 
at  the  composer's  meaning,  realizing  that  words  in  themselves 
mean  little,  and  thaf  notes  in  music  are  simply  the  symbols 
by  which  musical  ideas  are  indicated."  For  the  average 
vocalist  words  are  not  symbols,  but  cymbals.  But  Mr.  Robin- 
son's words  are  golden. 

There  are  other  essays  upon  which  it  is  impossible 
here  to  touch.  And  their  merit,  which  is  equal,  is  very 
great  indeed. 

Bedouins.  By  James  Huneker.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons;  $2. 

In  a  letter  from  Mile.  Bertrand,  daughter  of  General 
Bertrand,  Napoleon's  devoted  companion  at  St.  Helena, 
Mile.  Bertrand  maintained  that,  although  the  emperor 
was  commonly  credited  with  being  a  snuff-taker,  he 
detested  tobacco  in  any  form.  "Only  once."  she  wrote, 
"was  Napoleon  persuaded  to  try  a  pipe.  As  soon  as  he 
placed  the  amber  tube  in  his  mouth  he  flung  it  from 
him  with  a  gesture  of  disgust  and  shouted:  'Take  the 
disgusting  thing  away.'  To  soothe  his  chronic  indiges- 
tion the  emperor  had  a  mixture  of  licorice  and  brown 
sugar  made  up,  which  he  carried  loose  in  his  waistcoat 
pockets.  He  frequently  had  recourse  to  this,  and  when 
in  company  would  convev  a  pinch  to  his  nostrils  as  if 
it  were  snuff,  but  instead  of  inhaling  it  he  would  slide 
it  surreptitiously  into  his  mouth." 

Horses  in  Iceland  are  shod  with  sheep's  horn 
Soudan  a  kind  of  stock  made  from  camel's  skin  k 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  March  13,  1920  (five  days),  were  $145,- 
718.361.99;  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year.  $116,353,512.57:  a  gain  of  $29,364,S49.42. 


Though  bonds  are  now  at  their  lowest  level 
in  years,  their  cheapness  means  little  to  the 
investor,  not  because  of  impaired  security, 
but  because  of  impaired  returns.  The  high 
cost  of  living  demands  practically  all  his  in- 
come,   and    often    he    has    to    delve    into    his 


I  Frank  &  Lewis 

M  Municipal  and  Corporation 

1       BONDS 


the  fall  of  the  investor — the  man  who  firsi 
earns  his  dollar,  and,  instead  of  frittering  it 
away,  invests  it  in  the  public  interest  as  well 
as  his  own. 

"In  years  to  come  we  shall  likely  have 
cheaper  commodities  and  high  bonds,  but  who 
will  now  buy  bonds  on  such  an  uncertainty  ? 

"The  country  passed  the  investor  by  when 
it  had  him.  It  confused  him  with  the  specu- 
lator, the  money-hoarder,  because  it  did  not 
understand,  and  if  it  continues  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  in- 
vestors' confidence,  it  will  suffer  more  even 
than  it  has  deserved  for  its  past  thoughtless- 
ness. 

'The  country  incurs  a  grave  risk  cf  losing 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  factors  "■:  th: 
community — the  investor." 


But  whether  that  increase  will  heighten  the 
net  cost  of  the  railroad  service  to  the  nation 
is  open  to  question.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt 
it.  Under  government  operation  the  rates 
may  have  been  kept  low.  But  as  a  result  there 
has  been  a  deficit  of  tens  or  scores  of  mil- 
lions a  month.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the 
aggregate  to  date  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
half  a  billion  dollars.  That  all  comes  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  just  as  surely  as 
will  the  increased  freight  rates,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  has  been  a  bigger  drain 
upon  them  than  the  increased  rates  are  likeh 
to  be. 

In  either  event,  however,  there  will  be  this 
very-  decided  gain :  that  we  shall  be  doing 
business  on  a  sound  and  not  on  an  unsound 
basis.  It  is  incomparably  better,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  business  ethics,  to  have  high 
rates  and  to  have  the  roads  paying  their  own 
way.  than  to  have  low  rates  and  to  have  the 
roads  running  behind  and  showing  deficits 
every"  month. — Harz-cy's  Weekly. 
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principal,  the  result  being  that  there  are  more 
bonds  than  investors  able  to  buy  them  and  a 
lowering  in  their  prices.  The  investor  see- 
saws unhappily  between  depression  of  bonds 
and  elevation  of  commodities.  The  American 
Banker  reviews  the  situation  briefly: 

"Even  though  the  investor  receives  the  same 
amount  of  interest  as  formerly  the  returns 
suffer  impairment  by  higher  prices.  The  in- 
vestor seldom  weighs  his  interest  against 
dollar-marks.  He  weighs  against  the  articles 
he  must  get  in  order  to  live.  As  commodity 
prices  go  up,  the  investor's  income  goes  down. 

"The    natural    result    of   this    is    that    s 
investors  who  had  a  surplus  for  more 
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buying  purposes  find  a  deficit  instead  cf  a 
surplus  after  paring  bills.  The  H.  C  of  L. 
has  eaten  up  the  income.  Consequently  the 
normal  bond  supply  becomes  an  over-product 
and  prices  shrink  beneath   it, 

"Bond  investors  who  have  no  surplus  re- 
quire all  their  income  for  living  expenses 
since  their  income  has  shrunk  in  spite  of 
themselves.  To  make  up  the  deficit,  th  =\ 
dig  into  their  principal.  To  do  this,  t!<ev 
dribble  away  their  bonds,  regardless  of  th' 
price  they  get — they  need  the  ready  cash — 
and  so.  no  matter  how  good  the  bonds  may 
be,  the  prices  go  lower.     Their  fall  involves 
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The  United  States  government  has  outstand- 
ing at  the  present  time  tax  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness amounting  to  $2,935,949,500.  Oi 
this  amount  $S47,324.500  mature  March  15, 
1920.  Also  on  March  15th  are  due  excels 
profit  taxes.  Federal  income  tax,  New  York  j  The  fancy  premiums  that  have  been  paid 
State  personal  income  tax.  Third  Liberty  |  for  prompt  delivery  steel  and  iron  seem  to  be 
Loan  bond  exchange  begins  March  15th.  and  gradually  disappearing,  which  is  a  most  happy 
on  April  1st  $200,000,000  United  States  War  I  development,  for  the  market  was  rapidly  be- 
Finance  Corporations  gold  5s  mature.  It  is 
therefore  expected  that  money  rates  will 
harden  in  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  The 
failure  of  United  States  Steel  to  respond  to 
the  favorable  decision  recently  rendered  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  above  important  market 
factors.  Labor  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  automobiles,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  wage  reductions  can  be  made  in  the 
near  future.  Raw  material  costs  have  been 
steadily  rising  also  and  premiums  ranging 
from  $40  to  $80  per  ton  are  being  offered  for 
certain  grades  of  finished  steel.  In  1914  this 
country  turned  out  half^  million  cars,  in  191S 
over  a  million,  and  in  1919  production  is  - 
mated  at  well  over  a  million  and  a  half.  Thus 
production  has  more  than  tripled  in  the  last 
five  years.  At  this  rate  of  increase  if  con- 
tinued would  before  long  reach  the  satura- 
tion point,  if  indeed  it  has  not  already  been 
reached,  conservative  banking  interests  will 
not  allow  their  automobile  and  other  com- 
modity loans  to  expand  further. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  American  Steel 
Foundries  shows  a  gratifying  increase  in  work- 
ing capital.  It  stood  at  $17,284,269  December 
31.  1919,  more  than  the  common  capital  of 
the  company,  against  $8,974.40/  a  year  ago. 
It  is  understood  that  this  company  will  shortly 
declare  a  stock  dividend.  The  stock  is  selling 
at  S45.  pays  $3  per  share  on  common.  On 
March  IS.  1920.  the  capital  will  be  increased 
from   515.520  shares  to   750.000  shares. 

A  cheap  stock  selling  around  $9  per  share 

is  Butte  Copper  and  Zinc.     The  price  of  zinc 

metal    is    at   the    present    time   9ji    cents    per 

pound,     as    against    6    cent?    per    pound    six 

months  ago.     This  company  is  sold  ahead  for 

several  months   on  its  output.     The  company 

also  has  1,000,000  tons  of  ferro-manganese  ore 

available.      The    price    of   manganese   ore   has 

risen  from  $180  to  $225  per  ton. 

A    general    advance    in    tire    prices    will    be 

made   soon   by  practically    all   of   the   leading 

manufacturers.      Increases    in   prices   of   com- 
modities at  this  time  is  decidedly  not  a  "bull 

argument,"  as  the  workingmen  will  be  forced 

to  ask  for  higher  wages  in  order  to  keep  their 

automobiles  running. 

Railway    Steel    Springs   Company   has    $10.- 

000.000   in    cash    and   government    bonds    and 

has    only    S13.500.000    of   common    stock   out- 
standing.    Pays   dividends   at  the   rate   of  $8 

per   share   per   annum   and   is   selling   at   $98. 

Book  value  over  $200  per  share, 

Baldwin     Locomotive     looks     like     another 

Crucible  Steel.     Baldwin  is  about  to  increase 

its  common  stock  in  about  the  same  ratio  as 

did   Crucible   Steel.     The  present   outstanding 

stock   of   Baldwin   is   only   $20,000,000.      This 

could  be  increased  to  $40,000,000  or  $60,000. 

000    and   stock   dividends    distributed,    as    the 

company's  earnings  are  much  larger  than  the 

requirements    on    present    capital.      Last    year 

earned   $21.88   per   share   and  in    191S   $21.75 

per  share  and  has  paid  out  only  $3.50  in  divi- 

annum.      In   five   years   Baldwin   earned    $119 

per  share  and  has  paid  out  only  $3.5  in  divi- 
dends, as  the  company  has  just  recently  gone 

on  a  dividend  basis.     Highly  speculative ;  20.- 

000.000  shares  trade  in   1919:  turned  over  the 

entire    outstanding    stock    100    times. — \V.    C. 

Gregg,   manager  Palace  Hotel  branch    of   Mc- 
Donnell &  Co.  

The  Lumbermen's  Trust  Company  is  offer- 
ing a  new  issue  of  $510,000  three-year  5  per 
cent,  bonds  of  the  City  of  Greater  Vancouver. 
British  Columbia,  sucb  bonds  being  uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed  both  as  to  interest 
principal  by  the  government  of  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia-  These  bonds  are  being 
offered  at  a  price  to  yield  7.25  per  cent. 

The  company  reports  a   ready  sale   of  thi= 
security  among  the  investors  of  the  city. 


coming  impossible.  The  Steel  Corporation  has 
adhered  to  the  prices  fixed  a  year  ago, 
and.  in  view  of  the  tremendous  output  and 
efficient  management,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
orders  on  its  book  when  some  of  the  inde- 
pendent interests  are  unable  to  operate 
at  a  profit-  Pending  railway  orders  are  of 
such  magnitude  that  we  may  look  for  rela- 
tively high  prices  for  iron  and  steel  this  year 
and  certainly  may  reasonably  expect  some- 
thing close  to  a  record  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
duction  and   deliveries. 

All  along  the  line  in  the  different  metals 
there  seems  to  be  an  undertone  of  confidence 
and.  owing  to  the  slackened  production  of  late, 
it  would  not  require  anything  but  the  restora- 
tion of  normal  conditions  in  our  foreign  trade 
to  bring  about  a  decided  advance  in  most 
metals. 

The  cotton  market  seems  to  be  a  trading 
affair  until  it  is  seen  how  far  the  efforts  of 
the  government  to  reduce  prices  will  affect 
sentiment  of  the  holders  of  the  actual  cotton 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  propaganda  to 
reduce  acreage  will  avail. 

Car  shortages  have  hindered  grain  ship- 
ments a  good  deal  in  some  localities,  but  the 
new  railroad  officials  will  probably  pay  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  this  situation,  which 
should  help  to  bring  about  lower  grain  prices. 

The  British  government  is  talking  of  steps 
to  control  the  price  of  oil  and  of  profiteering 
in  this  important  trade.  The  world  needs 
greater  production  of  coal  and  oil,  and  the 
quickest  way  to  bring  it  about  is  by  per- 
mitting prices  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  situation  in  this 
country  is  distinctly  bullish,  and  every  day 
or  two  sees  advances  in  oil  prices.  It  looks 
to  me  as  if  Pennsylvania  oil  will  see  an- 
other dollar-per-barrel  advance  before  a  great 
while. — The   Trader. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  an  increase  of  rail- 
road rates  is  deemed  necessary.  The  public 
has  exported  it.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  a 
large  and  thoughtful  portion  of  the  public  has 
desired  it.  believing  it  to  be  essential  for  the 
solvency  and  successful  operation  of  the  roads. 


An  issue  of  $100,000  City  of  Edmonton 
(capital  of  Province  of  Alherta)  nine-and-a- 
half-year  5y2  per  cent,  gold  bonds  to  yield  7*< 
per  cent.,  tax  exempt  in  Canada,  is  being 
offered  by  the  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Com- 
pany. 

Edmonton  is  served  by  three  Canadian 
transcontinental  lines — Canadian  Pacific  Cana- 
dian Northern,  and  Grand  Trunk — and  a  num- 
ber of  local  lines.  It  is  the  centre  for  an 
immensely  productive  agricultural  territory, 
the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  which 
has  an  area  of  255.000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  600,000.  Great  coal  deposits  ad- 
jacent to  Edmonton  provide  large  income 
Cheap  power  and  fuel  with  efficient  adminis- 
tration result  in  the  city's  public  utilities  pro- 
ducing large  surplus  earnings.  The  general 
tax  rate  is  only  21.2  mills  and  for  school  pur- 
poses 8.8  mills.         

An  advance  in  the  worth  of  investment 
capital,  whether  as  a  result  of  an  unusual 
demand  for  funds,  over-developvement.  infla- 
tion, or  any  other  cause,  always  reacts  un- 
favorably upon  bonds,  particularly  long-term 
issues,  guaranteed  stock,  and  to  some  extent 
upon  the  preferred  stocks  of  seasoned  compa- 
nies. The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  value 
of  all  things  bought  solely  for  their  income 
yield  is  determined  or  governed  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  worth  of  the  money  required  in 
their  purchase.  To  illustrate  this  in  the  case 
of  high-grade  investment  bonds,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  mortgage  issue  is  a  definite  contract 
by  which  the  borrowing  corporation  covenants 
and  agrees  to  pay  the  lender  a  certain  rate  oi 
interest  upon  a  given  sum  of  money  and  repay 
the  principal  on  a  specified  date.  Neither  bor- 
rower nor  lender  can  alter  the  terms  of  the 
contract  either  as  to  the  amount  of  money, 
the  interest,  or  the  maturity. 

If  the  bond  bearing,  let  us  say.  4  per  cent 
interest  was  sold  at  par.  when  investment  capi- 
tal for  a  security  of  its  class  and  character 
was  worth  4  per  cent.,  there  is  but  one  way  in 
which  it  can  adjust  itself  to  meet  an  altered 
condition  if  investment  capital  increases  in 
worth,  and  that  is  through  a  decline  in  worth. 
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until  the  security  reaches  a  level  where  the 
amount  of  money  required  to  purchase  an  issue 
bearing  4  per  cent,  will  yield  5  per  cent. 
or  5J4  per  cent.,  or  whatever  the  new  worth 
of  investment  capital  may  be.  Capital  for 
fixed  investment  has  been  advancing  slowly 
but  surely  throughout  the  world  for  a  period 
of  about  twenty  years.  Prior  to  the  war  the 
tendency  was  attributed  to  the  large  increase 
in  the  supply  of  gold  due  to  the  development 
of  the  South  African  mines,  and  to  the  cheap 
ening  of  the  process  of  gold  production  every- 


YOUR 

INVESTMENT 

BANKER 

Choose  your  Investment  Banker  with 
care.  Choose  with  the  same  care  as 
when  you  choose  your  Commercial 
Banker.  This  applies  to  you  whether 
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TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BUILDING 
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where    through     the    discovery    of    new    and 
cheaper  processes  of  reduction  and  refining. 

The  changing  worth  of  investment  capital 
can  be  illustrated  better  in  the  case  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds  than  with  any  other  class  of 
securities  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  they  are  the  issues  of  settled  communi- 
ties, and  supported  by  the  taxing  power.  They 
are  thus  far  mote  uniform  in  character  than 
the  emissions  of  railway  or  industrial  corpora- 
tions. Aside  from  these  features,  they  are 
wholly  non-speculative,  and  they  are  sold  for 
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the  most  part  to  the  highest  bidder,  publicly, 
after  due  notification.  No  unusual  promotion 
or  syndicate  profits  attach  to  their  notation  in 
the  sense  or  degree  that  such  exactions  are 
attendant  upon  the  marketing  of  other  securi- 
ties. All  these  things  combine  to  render  mu- 
nicipal bonds  the  best  index  we  possess  of  the 
worth  of  capital  for  high-grade  investment 
The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle,  show  the 
rate  per  cent,   and  amount  of  municipal   bor- 
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rowings  in  the  country'  in  the  years  1901  and 
1918: 

MUNICIPAL  BORROWING,  1901. 

Pet.  of 

Rate.                                                 Amount.  Total. 

3  per  cent 519, 971,249  14.25 

3 y2  per  cent 6S,693,268  49.00 

4  percent 27,576,476  19.67 

4'A  per  cent 229,000  0.17 

4J4  per  cent 5,214,97S  3.72 

5  per  cent 9,301,985  6.63 

Higher  then  5  per  cent 2,758,797  1.97 

Unknown 6,493,746  4.59 

Total $140,185,499       100.00 

MUNICIPAL  BORROWING,  1918. 

Pet.  of 
Rate.  Amount.  Total. 

3  Vi  per  cent 5  2,000  0.00 

4  per  cent 18,681,829  6.36 

4'4  per  cent 4,414,500  1.45 

4V2  percent 68,709,767  23,38 

5  percent 98,401,254  33.46 

Higher  than  5  per  cent 73,769.034  25.11 

Unknown 30,066,074  10.24 

1     Total $294,044,458       100.W 

I  An  inspection  of  the  foregoing  tabulation 
shows  that  the  municipalities  of  the  country, 
cities,  counties,  towns,  villages,  and  other  sub- 
divisions were  able  to  secure  63  J4  per  cent, 
of  the  money  they  borrowed  in  1901  at  3  and 
ZYz  per  cent.  The  same  class  of  borrowers  in 
1918  were  forced  to  pay  5  and  S]/z  per  cent, 
for  58.57  per  cent,  of  their  requirements. 
This  indicates  clearly  an  advance  of  more 
than  1  J/2  per  cent,  per  annum  in  the  worth  of 
investment  capital  to  the  very*  highest  class 
of  borrowers  in  an  interval  of  seventeen 
years.  An  advance  of  1J4  per  cent,  per  an- 
num in  the  worth  of  capital  is  a  huge  sum 
when   applied  to  the   activities  of  the  nation. 
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Take  municipal  bonds  for  another  illustration. 
Sales  last  year  were  the  largest  ever  recorded, 
amounting,  approximately,  to  $750,000,000. 
This  huge  output  is  a  measure  in  part  of  the 
increasing  popularity  of  municipal  bonds  for 
investment  purposes,  in  consequence  of  their 
exemption  from  Federal  taxes,  and  it  is  a  re- 
flection in  part,  also,  of  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  public  borrowing  by 
the  Capital  Issues  Committee  during  the  war. 
Assuming  an  average  maturity  of  twenty- 
five  years  for  municipal  bonds,  an  increase  of 
\x/z  per  cent,  per  annum  involves  an  added 
interest  charge  during  the  life  of  the  bonds 
now  as  against  1901  of  Ziy2  per  cent.  Apply 
this  to  the  amount  of  bonds  sold  by  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  the  country  last  year  and  it  is 
apparent  that  it  costs  taxpayers  $281,250,000 
more  in  interest,  spread  over  twenty-five  years, 
to  borrow  $750,000,000  now  than  it  would 
seventeen  years  ago.  The  same  relative  in- 
crease in  the  worth  of  capital,  or  perhaps  even 
a  larger  percentage,  applies  to  all  new  cor- 
porate financing  and  constitutes  an  enormous 
added  fixed  charge  upon  business.  Since  the 
era  of  inflation  which  was  ushered  in  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  enhancing  worth 
of  capital  has  progressed  at  a  far  more  rapid 
rate  than  during  the  preceding  fifteen  ot 
twenty  years,  which  covers  the  total  opera- 
tions of  this  economic  phenomenon. — Harper's 
Magazine,  

With  money  easier,  more  gold  coming  in, 
foreign  exchange  strengthening,  the  railroads 
returned  to  private  ownership  under  legisla- 
tion regarded  as  favorable,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  declared  not  to  be  a  trust 
and  stock  dividends  not  taxable  income,  the 
general  tone  of  the  market  is  radically  im- 
proved. 

The  railway  bill,  the  stock  dividend  decision, 
and  the  outcome  of  the  suit  against  the  Steel 
Corporation  are  the  first  really  constructive 
events  which  have  transpired  for  some  time 
and  apparently  form  a  substantial  basis  for  a 
real  turn  in  market  conditions. 

At  this  time  the  action  of  the  market  indi- 
cates that  several  big  speculative  groups  have 
switched  from  the  bear  side  to  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  bull  side  of  the  market,  while  the 
volume  of  actual  investment  buying  has  ma- 
terially increased. 

The  short  side  is  apparently  of  such  magni- 
tude that  the  technical  position  of  the  market 
is  very  strong,  and  there  is  little  strain  on 
credits. 

In  the  general  industrial  list  sales  on  bulges 
and  purchases  on  reactions  appear  to  be  ad- 
visable. 

Oils  and  rails  are  apparently  purchases, 
especially  on  all  weak  spots. 

General  market  and  financial  conditions  ap- 
pear to  be  better  than  at  any  previous  time 
since  January  1,   1920. 

Those  desiring  securities,  especially  railway 
and  other  bonds,  for  actual  investment  hold- 
ing, will  probably  do  well  to  satisfy  require- 
ments without  further  delay. — The  Market 
Bulletin.  

In  the  semi-monthly  market  letter  published 
by  McDonnell  &  Co.,  H.  L.  Mack  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  about  general  market  condi- 
tions : 

"After  period  of  practically  four  months  of 
falling  prices,  the  stock  market  became  thor- 
oughly liquidated.  The  dire  prognostications 
that  are  always  noised  about  when  the  market 
is  at  the  bottom  failed  to  materialize.  News  of 
a  constructive  nature  began  to  appear.  First, 
that  England  would  commence  to  export  gold 
to  the  United  States.  Some  time  ago  in  our 
article  on  the  exchange  situation  we  said  that 
when  gold  stopped  flowing  from  the  United 
States  we  could  expect  a  complete  change  in 
the  money  situation  in  the  United  States,  and 
our  opinion  has  been  thoroughly  substantiated. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  is  tax 
period  and  large  sums  of  money  are  being 
withdrawn  from  the  banks  for  tax  purposes, 
the  money  rate  is  considerably  lower  than 
during  the  period  when  gold  was  being  ex- 
ported from  this  country',  and  is  constantly 
growing  easier.  The  exchange  situation  abroad 
has  become  decidedly  improved  and  we  are 
reliably  informed  that  the  English  govern- 
ment has  a  sufficient  stock  of  gold  to  main 
tain  the  exchange  rate  around  a   $4  basis. 

"The  Supreme  Court  decision  as  to  the  non- 
taxability  of  stock  dividends  as  income  was 
also  received,  as  well  as  their  decision  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must  al- 
low the  railroads  a  fair  appraisal  as  of  the 
present  value  of  their  property  in  computing 
values. 

"Just  as  it  took  a  period  of  three  to  four 
months  to  liquidate  the  market,  we  look  for 
at  least  a  similar  period  to  elapse  before  the 
buying  movement  will  have  culminated.  Good 
stocks  purchased  at  present  prices  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  extremely  profitable." 


Everybody  wants  a  higher  income.  Fine! 
A  laudable  ambition  !  Eut  don't  get  the  idea 
you  can  pick  it  off  the  trees. 

Just  now  the  human  race  is  on  one  of  its 
periodical  "bats,"  during  which  it  has  the  fool- 
ish idea  that  it  can  get  something  for  nothing. 
The  notion  is  abroad  in  the  world  that  you 


can  arbitrarily  ask  for  almost  any  kind  of  an 
increase  in  income — and  get  it. 

But  this  is  just  where  the  error  lies.  There 
isn't  as  much  wealth  and  combined  income 
in  the  world  as  we  imagine.  And  if  we  don't 
all  get  busy  and  go  to  v/ork  pretty  soon  there 
will  be  a  whole  lot  less  to  fight  over  than 
there  is  now. 

I  know  a  corporation  having  2000  em- 
ployees, where  the  average  pay  of  all  employed 
is  about  $1300  a  year — or  $25  a  week.  No- 
body in  the  entire  establishment  gets  less  than 
$12  a  week.  Most  of  the  employees  get  from 
$20  to  $25.  A  few  of  the  managing  officials 
get  good-sized  salaries.  The  general  man- 
ager gets  $20,000  a  year.  Perhaps  ten  others 
get  an  average  of  $10,000.  The  profits  of  the 
business  are  about  $600,000  a  year.  Now 
suppose  that  $600,000  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  stockholders  entirely  and  divided 
among  the  employees.  It  would  give  each  an 
increase  in  pay  of  only  $6  a  week.  Surely 
not  a  large  sum. 

Now  suppose,  in  addition,  you  took  the  gen- 
eral manager  and  his  ten  $10,000  associates 
and  threw  them  out.  And  suppose  you  took 
their  combined  salaries  ($120,000  a  year!  and 
divided  the  money  up  with  the  workers.  That 
would  give  each  an  increase  of  only  $1  a 
week !  Of  course,  the  fact  of  the  matter  13 
that  without  some  return  to  the  stockholders 
and  some  higher  salaries  for  Skilled  managers 
you  wouldn't  have  any  business  at  all.  The 
whole  thing  would  blow  up  and  all  of  the 
2000  employees  would  be  on  the  street. 

Think  this  over  carefully.  Study  the  con- 
cern you  are  connected  with.  Figure  out 
where  your  best  chance  lies.  Suppose  you 
were  with  the  company  I  have  just  referred 
to.  Would  you  want  to  fire  all  the  officers 
and  stockholders  and  have  $7  a  week  more 
until  the  sheriff  arrived  ?  Or  would  you 
rather  run  the  thing  as  it  is  and  perhaps  get 
an  increase  of  $10  or  $15  or  $25  a  week  if 
you  show  yourself  abler  and  more  industrious 
than  some  of  your  fellow-workers  ? — The 
American   Magazine. 


Post-war  problems  are  being  settled  one 
after  another  and,  as  spring  begins  to  op*n 
up,  there  is  natural  increase  of  hopefulness 
in  Wall  Street. 

Genuine  satisfaction  has  been  aroused  by 
the  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  proper 
"owners  and  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  the  long-pending  suit  of  the  government 
against  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  a  unanimous  decision 
could  not  have  been  arrived  at  in  this  impor- 
tant case,  and  it  is  the  more  unfortunate  that 
the  court  was  so  evenly  divided,  but  a  good 
deal  of  water  has  run  over  the  dam  since  the 
panic  of  1907  landed  the  Tennessee  Ccal  nnd 
Iron  Company  in  the  lap  01  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, and  certainly,  so  far  as  its  trade 
policy  is  concerned,  the  corporation  has  acted 
the  part  of  the  good  big  brother  to  the  inde- 
pendents. By  virtue  of  the  decision  of  the 
highest  court  in  the  land  the  United  Stnles 
Steel  Corporation  becomes  a  sort  of  king 
among  our  corporations,  a  king  that  can  do 
no  wrong,  and  from  the  decision  itself  it  is 
easy  to  see  that,  had  its  practices  been  any- 
thing like  those  of  the  tobacco  trust  in  the 
earlier  days  the  government  would  have  won 
in  its  efforts  to  break  it  up.  The  whole- 
hearted support  which  the  corporation  gave 
the  government  during  the  war  and  has  given 
since  the  winning  of  the  war  in  its  mainte- 
nance of  the  schedule  of  prices  established  at 
Washington  suggests  that  the  corporation  is 
one  operating  in  the  public  interest,  to  an  ex- 
tent at  least,  and  for  this  happy  consummation 
Judge  Gary  and  the  men  so  prominent  in  our 
financial  world  who  have  kept  him  at  the 
head  of  the  corporation  deserve  commenda- 
tion. 

The  railroad  development  is  a  long  step 
back  to  normal  in  our  daily  affairs  and. 
though  the  bill  may  not  be  at  all  perfect  and. 
indeed,  is  condemned  by  some  railroad  inter- 
ests as  confiscatory  and  unconstitutional,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  all  the  interests  concerned  will  jo- 
operate  in  an  effort  to  make  it  a  fensthle 
working  arrangement  and  that  any  radical 
errors  that  it  may  be  seen  are  included  will 
be  subject  of  prompt  legislative  correction. 
There  is  small  reason  to  fear  the  carrying  out 
of  the  strike  threats  of  some  of  the  railway 
operatives,  and  in  fact  it  looks  as  if  labor  in 
this  country  generally  had  finally  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  best  interests  lie  in  the 
direction  of  increased  efficiency  and  produc- 
tion, though  we. may  continue  to  look  for  ex- 
travagant buying  by  the  laboring  element  so 
long  as  so  many  excessive  schedules  of  wages 
apply. 

The  railroads  themselves  are  in  position 
now  to  help  immensely  in  bringing  about  that 
sort  of  deflation  in  prices  of  so  many  living 
necessities  that  must  precede  the  return  of 
normal  prosperity.  The  efficient  transporta- 
tion of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  and 
manufactured  products  as  well,  will  mean  a 
combination  of  influences  that  will  not  only 
tend  to  cut  down  high  prices,  but  will  avail 
materially  to  reduce  the  enormous  aggregate 
of  loans  on  commodities. 

The  stock  market  has  been  discounting  first 
the  various  obstacles  in  the  way  of  return  to 
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normal  business  conditions,  but  there  is  a  time 
when  it  will  begin  to  discount  this  return, 
and  I  think  that  a  step  has  been  made  in  this 
direction  and  that  most  stocks  are  destined  to 
do  a  great  deal  better  before  we  run  into  the 
panic  that  the  bears  have  been  predicting. 

Railroads  as  our  principal  utilities  show  the 
way  for  this  class  of  stocks  generally,  and  1 
think  that  in  our  leading  gas,  electric,  and 
traction  shares  there  are  splendid  opportuni- 
ties for  speculative  investment. 

Earnings  of  properly  managed  oil  compa- 
nies, and  of  course  this  means  companies 
which  not  onlyr  have  established  production, 
but  the  capacity  and  ability  to  bring  in  new 
production  as  fast  as  the  old  wells  peter  out, 
are  increasing  as  the  price  of  oil  advances, 
and  the  prospects  are  brilliant  for  many  of 
the  stocks  concerned. — The  Financier. 


A  block  yard  which  will  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  concrete  blocks  for  the 
building  of  a  new  south  breakwater  at  Fort 
Elizabeth,  South  Africa,  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  new  breakwater  will  be  an 
extension  of  the  Dom  Pedro  jetty.  The  new 
device  will  be  solid  block  work  and  will  pro- 
vide adequate  shelter  from  the  usual  southeast 
gales.  This  is  only  a  portion  of  the  scheme 
proposed  regarding  Aigoa  Bay  harbor  works. 
The  complete  plan  embraces  a  northern  arm 
and  the  provision  of  jetties,  with  the  usual 
warehouse  accommodations. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Democracy. 

This  volume  by  President  Arthur  Twining 
Hadley  of  Yale  University  is  made  up  of  Sun- 
day morning  talks  to  students  and  graduates, 
and  it  need  not  be  said  that  they  are  marked 
by  a  lucid  scholarship  as  well  as  by  a  con- 
vincing sincerity.  It  is  men,  and  not  insti- 
tutions, that  make  a  nation,  and  no  vitality  can 
come  to  a  nation  except  from  the  virtue  of 
its  citizens.  The  democracy  that  is  not 
founded  upon  lofty  individual  ideals,  upon  a 
compelling  sense  of  duty,  is  doomed  to  failure. 
These  seem  to  be  almost  truisms.  They 
should  be  truisms,  but  their  recognition  is  b5 
no  means  so  clear  as  it  should  be.  We  can 
not  be  reminded  of  them  too  often. 

None  the  less  it  may  be  said  by  way  of  re- 
luctant criticism  that  the  defense  of  Chris- 
tianity ought  not  to  consist  of  a  disparage- 
ment of  other  faiths.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
"the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  differs  from 
almost  every  other  religion  in  teaching  .  .  - 
the  duty  of  self-sacrifice  for  humanity-  and  the 
duty-  of  intelligent  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends."  It  is  true  that  we  have  the  saving 
word  "almost,"  but  the  statement  is  none  the 
less  to  be  deprecated.  All  the  great  religions 
of  the  world  teach  these  virtues  insistently. 
in  nearly  the  same  measure,  and  sometimes  in 
identical  words. 

The  Moral  Basis  of  Democracy.  By  Arthur 
Twining  Hadley,  Ph.  D.;  LL.  D.  New  York:  Yale 
University  Press;  $1.75. 


Fire  of  Youth. 

There  are  very  few  fictional  biographies  of 
young  men  that  are  worth  telling.  The  true 
biography  would  be  excluded  from  the  mails. 

Anthony  West  son  of  a  country  newspaper 
man  of  repute,  goes  to  New  York  in  order  to 
learn  the  mysteries  of  metropolitan  journal- 
ism. He  falls  half  in  love  with  a  telephone 
girl  and  of  course  forgets  "the  girl  he  left 
behind  him."  Then  he  falls  desperately  in 
love  with  an  adventuress,  an  opera  singer  who 
has  lost  her  voice,  and  does  all  the  mad  things 
that  are  to  be  expected  of  him.  The  opera 
singer  leaves  him  in  the  lurch  and  he  be- 
comes engaged  to  the  girl  at  home,  only  to 
receive  his  conge  from  her  when  she  learns 
of,  and  misunderstands,  his  relations  with  the 
telephone  girL  who  is  now  going  about  with 
a  compromising  perambulator.  Then  comes 
the  war,  and  Anthony  does  his  part  very 
satisfactorily.  There  are  reunions,  explana- 
tions, and  forgivenesses,  and  Anthony  is  prob- 
ably at  this  moment  one  of  our  foremost  citi 
zens.  Anthony  is  by  no  means  a  bad  fellow 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  he  is  worth  a  novel 
There  are  so  many  of  him. 

Fire  of  Youth.  By  Tames  Henry  Forman. 
Boston:  Uttle,  Brown  &  Co. 


"     Cathy  Rossiter. 

There  is  still  room,  it  seems,  for  the  old- 
fashioned  novel,  and  even  for  that  venerable 
piece  of  fictional  furniture,  the  iniquitous  in- 
carceration of  the  unwanted  heroine  in  the 
lunatic  asylum.  Cathy  Rossiter  is  a  brilliant 
young  woman  of  the  English  aristocracy,  but 
with  a  decided  flair  for  crude  forms  of  radi- 
calism. Her  most  unpleasant  discovery  is  the 
wide  gulf  that  sometimes  separates  principles 
from  persons  and  the  decidedly  loose  morals 
that  are  supposed  to  be  the  concomitant  of 
liberty. 

But  Cathy  makes  her  supreme  mistake  when 
she  marries  Colonel  Lorrimer,  who  is  a  stodgy 
person  totally  incapable  of  understanding  hei 


and  who,  although,  a  good  enough  fellow  in 
his  way,  is  something  of  a  bounder.  More- 
over, she  incurs  the  deadly  enmity  of  hei 
erstwhile  dearest  friend,  Dr.  Monica  Hen- 
stock,  who  is  in  love  with  Lorrimer  and  nas 
every  reason  to  think  that  he  will  many-  her. 

It  takes  no  clairvoyance  to  see  that  there 
will  be  trouble  between  Lorrimer  and  bis 
wife.  Cathy  is  found  in  an  innocent  but  dif- 
ficult situation  with  one  of  her  disreputable 
political  friends.  She  meets  with  an  accident 
and  Monica  attends  her,  and  it  then  becomes 
easy  to  misinterpret  some  of  her  irresponsi- 
bilities and  to  certify  her  as  insane.  There 
is  a  harrowing  account  o  f  her  li  f e  in  the 
asylum,  and  we  may  readily  believe  that  it  is 
by  no  means  difficult  to  get  rid  of  a  trouble- 
some person  in  this  way  even  in  England 
where  the  safeguards  are  very  much  more 
strenuous  than  they  are  here.  As  poor  Cathy 
says,  if  you  resist  confinement  it  is  attributed 
to  mania.  If  3-ou  submit  it  is  attributed  to 
morbidity. 

The  story  is  a  thoroughly  good  one  for 
those  who  like  intimate  glimpses  into  high 
life  in  England.  But  we  imagine  that  it  deals 
with  an  order  of  things  that  is  now  passing 
away,  although  the  scene  is  laid  after  the 
war. 

Cathy  Rossiter.  By  Mrs.  Victor  Rickard.  New 
York:  George  H.   Doran   Company. 


The  Inscrutable  Lovers. 

For  the  matter  of  that,  all  lovers  are  in- 
scrutable. Inscrutability  is  a  symptom  of  the 
disease. 

Here  we  have  a  study  of  opposing  tempera- 
ments. Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Count 
Kettle,  has  been  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere 
of  romance.  Her  father,  an  Irish  gentleman, 
is  a  champion  of  lost  causes,  a  sort  of  modern 
knight-errant  forever  fighting  on  the.  side  of 
oppressed  nationalities.  He  went  to  Mexico  ■ 
and  returned  disillusioned.  And  at  the  pres- 
ent time  he  is  fomenting  rebellion  in  Ireland. 

But  Margaret,  overcharged  with  romance 
from  her  childhood,  loathes  it..  She  yearns 
for  the  commonplace  life  and  the  suburban 
cottage.  When  she  meets  young  Macaig,  who 
is  in  the  shipping  business,  she  naturally  falls 
in  love  with  him  and  marries  him  in  a  hurry 
He  seems  to  be  commonplace  enough  to  neu- 
tralize the  romance  of  her  youth. 

Then  comes  the  dreadful  revelation.  Ma- 
caig, with  an  exclusive  diet  of  the  common-, 
place,  has  a  secret  yearning  for  the  romantic 
as  commonplace  people  often  have.  His  outer 
life  has  been  made  up  of  facts,  hut  the  secret 
fires  of  adventures  and  chivalry  have  never 
been  allowed  to  die  down  on  the  inner  altar. 
It  is  a  sad  awakening  for  Margaret,  who 
thought  she  was  marrying  the  embodiment  of 
the  humdrum,  and  for  Macaig,  who  thought  he 
was  marrying  the  embodiment  of  romance. 

The  story  is  lightly  summarized,  but  it  is 
told  with  an  admirably  and  poignant  sincerity. 
The  character  of  Count  Kettle,  a  modern  Don 
Quixote,  has  had  many  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland,  has  many  a  parallel  now. 
Mr.  McFarlan's  clever  story  is  a  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the   Irish  question. 

The  Inscrutable  Lovers.  By  Alexander  Mac- 
Farlan.     Xew  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


Timbers. 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  work  that  covers 
the  same  ground  or  so  competently  as  this 
volume  on  timbers  by  Mr.  Wren  Winn.  It  is 
described  as  a  handbook  for  woodworkers, 
merchants,  and  all  interested  in  the  conversion 
and  use  of  timber,  and  there  certainly  seems 
to  be  no  omission  of  information  likely  to  be 


TWO  BOOKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR,  PUBLISHED  A  YEAR 
APART,  ARE  AMONG  THE  SIX  BOOKS  OF  FICTION  MOST 
IN  STEADY  DEMAND  OVER  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 
AS  REPORTED  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  LIBRARIANS. 

(See  The  Bookman,  February  and  March  Issues.) 
This  Testimony  to  the  Pre-eminence  in  This  Field  of 
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IS  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  BOOKSELLERS  WHO  HAVE  HAD 
AS  MANY  AS  FOUR  OF  HIS  TREMENDOUS  NOVELS  AT 
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Mare  Nostrum  (Our  Sea); 
The  Four  Horsemen  of 
the  Apocalypse; 

The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral; 

Blood  and  Sand  and 

La  Bodega  (The  Fruit  of  the  Vine) 

each  of  special  interest,  are  to  be  followed  in  April  by 

Woman  Triumphant  (La  Maja  Desnuda) 

If  you  wish  the  first  edition,  instruct  your  bookseller  to  order  early 
S.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.        -        .        68  1    Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


of  service.  Its  chapter  headings  include 
"Geographical  Distribution,"  ''Insect  Pests  of 
Timber,"  "Fungoid  Pests  of  Timber,"  "Acci- 
dents During  Growth,"  "The  World's  Timber 
Resources,"  "The  Structure  and  Formation  oi 
Wood,"  "Seasoning  of  Wood,"  and  "Timber 
Testing."  There  is  also  a  bibliography  and 
ninety-six  new  photographs  of  grains  of  wood. 
Timbers  and  Their  Uses.  Bv  Wren  Winn. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Durton  &  Co.;  $5- 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Now  that  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton's  "Irish  Im- 
pressions" has  been  so  successfully  launched  in 
England  and  America,  the  author  has  departed 
for  the  Holy  Land,  of  which  he  is  also  to 
write  a  book  of  impressions.  It  is  also  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Chesterton  will  visit  the 
United  States  next  autumn  for  his  long- 
promised  lecture  tour. 

That  indefatigable  traveler,  Isaac  F.  Mar- 
cosson,  whose  book  of  personalities.  "Adven- 
tures in  Interviewing,"  has  just  gone  iuto  a 
second  edition,  is  oft  again.  He  has  gone  to 
England,  and  after  a  brief  stay  in  London 
and  Brussels  will  sail  for  the  Belgian  Congo. 
after  which  he  will  visit  General  Smuts,  the 
premier  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

An  inspiring  fact-story  of  how  courage,  per- 
sistence, and  inventive  genius  overcame  pre- 
viously unsurmounted  difficulties  is  Robert  E. 
Peary's  last  published  book,  "Secrets  of  Polar 


Travel"  (the  Century  Company),  written  three 
years  before  his  death.  It  is  the  last  word 
of  the  famous  explorer  on  his  adventures  in 
the  frozen  north. 

John  Burroughs,  the  dean  of  nature-writers, 
is  spending  the  winter  in  California,  and  is  at 
present  in  Pasadena.  In  the  summer  he  will 
return  to  his  Catskill  farm,  "Woodchuck 
Lodge,"  which  has  long  been  the  scene  of  his 
observations,  and  about  which  he  has  written 
often. 

Egerton  Castle,  who  always  collaborates 
with  his  wife  in  the  writing  of  novels,  is  now 
part  owner  of  a  leading  newspaper  in  Liver- 
pool, England.  "New  Wine,"  the  latest  novel 
by  the  Castles,  recently  published,  is  a  story 
of  an  Irish  peasant  who  was  transferred  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  high  society  life  in, 
London. 

A  posthumous  novel  by  Hope  Merrick,  tne 
wife  of  Leonard  Merrick,  is  announced  for 
spring  publication,  probably  in  April,  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  Its  title  will  be  "Mary— GirL" 
and  it  is  said  to  be  a  story  of  life  among  the 
peasantry  of  Wales  written  with  vivid  por- 
trayal of  conditions  and  character,  but  with 
sympathy  and  feeling.  Mrs.  Merrick  died  in 
1917. 


To  afford  a  stronger  grip  on  wires  new 
pliers  have  handles  that  are  shaped  like  a 
pistol-stock. 


What  to  do— 

To  protect  your 
children's  inheritance 
Have  YOU  minor  children  for  whom 
you  would  provide  in  your  will?  If  so,  in 
whose  hands  will  you  place  the  bounty 
intended  for  them?  If  left  with  an  in- 
dividual, how  can  you  be  sure  that  it  will 
be  safely  invested  or  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  your  conditions  and  stipulations? 
What  provision  have  you  made  if  that 
individual  should  die? 

These  are  questions  one  should  con- 
sider carefully.  You  can  find  an  ideal 
trustee  for  children  in  the  Anglo-Cali- 
fornia  Trust  Company.  It  never  spec- 
ulates, it  never  dies,  it  is  impartial.  It  has 
the  ripe  business  judgment  of  a  success- 
ful institution.  It  is  free  from  all  weak- 
nesses of  the  individual  as  a  trustee.  Every 
trust  is  amply  guaranteed. 

Why  not  consult  our  officers  and  learn 
how  we  can  serve  you — without  obliga- 
tion and  in  strictest  confidence. 
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Universal  History. 
The  title  of  this  remarkable  compilation  is 
a  sufficient  indication  of  its  value  to  the 
student  and  the  historian.  It  was  originally 
issued  as  "Tabular  Views  of  Universal  His- 
tory: A  Series  of  Chronological  Tables,  Pre- 
senting in  Parallel  Columns  a  Record  of  the 
More  Noteworthy  Events  in  the  History  of  the 
World  from  the  Earliest  Times  down  to  the 
Present  Day,  together  with  an  Alphabetical 
List  of  Subjects,"  compiled  by  George  Palmer 
Putnam,  A.  M.  It  was  subsequently  continued 
and  reissued  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  George  Haven  Putnam,  Litt.  D.,  and  now 
it  is  once  more  issued  with  a  continuation  tc 
January,  1919,  with  historical  chart,  maps, 
and  genealogical  tables.  The  result  is  a  vol- 
ume of  over  five  hundred  pages  presenting 
at  a  glance  the  salient  events  of  world  his- 
tory year  by  year  from  the  earliest  age  until 
the  present  time.  This  main  feature  is  suf- 
ficiently valuable,  but  it  is  reinforced  by  other 
sections  hardly  less  indispensable.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  a  chronology  of  the  war  and 
of  the  armistice  period,  genealogical  tables  of 
European  dynasties,  and  a  racial  chart  in  tints 
that  is  probably  the  best  of  its  kind  that  ha? 
ever  been  published.  Some  thoroughly  com- 
petent indices  add  much  to  the  value  of  a 
work  for  which  we  can  hardly  be  too  grateful 
a  work  necessarily  demanding  infinite  patience 
and  to  which  have  been  added  the  graces  of 
precision  and  lucidity. 

Tabular  Views  of  Universal  History.  A  new 
edition.  Edited  by  George  Haven  Putnam,  Litt. 
D.     New  York:  G.  P-  Putnam's  Sons. 


A  Health  Book. 

We  may  confess  to  a  large  measure  of  cau- 
tion in  approaching  the  popularly  written  book- 
on  the  subject  of  the  public  health,  as  well 
as  to  a  heterodox  conviction  that  healthy 
minds  and  morals  are  vastly  more  important 
than  healthy  bodies.  Not  that  there  can  be 
any  proper  opposition  to  a  widely  diffused 
knowledge  of  hygiene,  food  values,  and  the 
causes  of  sickness,  nor  to  the  enforcement  of 
all  regulations  that  may  be  needed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  intelligence  against  ignorance,  of 
the  hygienic  against  the  unhygienic.  None  the 
less  we  may  suspect  that  the  medical  scientist 
in  his  writings  for  the  public  sometimes  pre- 
tends to  a  knowledge  that  he  does  not  pos- 
sess, that  he  identifies  theory  with  ascertained 
fact,  and  that  he  is  over-clamorous  in  his  de- 
mands for  restrictive  laws.  There  is  actually 
no  more  reason  why  coercive  or  primitive  or 
autocratic  powers  should  be  given  to  the  scien- 
tist than  to  the  priest.  Indeed  the  aims  of  the 
priest,  once  we  admit  their  reality,  are  much 
the  more  important.  The  scientific  autocracy 
would  probably  be  much  more  unbearable  than 
the   clerical. 

Having  thus  eased  our  mind,  it  may  be  said 
that  Dr.  Saleeby's  book  is  an  admirable  one, 
although  we  hope  for  the  sake  of  his  country* 
that  it  will  never  be  saddled  with  a  ministry 
of  health  such  as  he  demands,  and  with  appar- 
ently autocratic  powers  to  inoculate  every  one 
against  everything  every  Tuesday  and  Friday 
National  death  would  be  much  preferable  and 
would  speedily  follow.  The  nation  that  is 
willing  to  tolerate  very  much  teamwork  be- 
tween the  doctor  and  the  policeman  is  doomed, 
and   rightly    so.      But    when    we   relegate    Dr. 
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Circulating  library.  Free  reading  and  rest 
room.  Hours,  10  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  daily  ex- 
cept Sunday.  Metaphysic  literature  for  sale. 
Subscriptions  to  magazines  taken.  Talks  on  the 
power  of  mind,  open  to  all,  daily  at  noon  ex- 
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1:15  to  2:15  p.  m.  Voluntary  offerings.  Lec- 
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Old  Boob  Bought,  Sold  ard  Hunted  For  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (formerly  of  the  White  House) 


Saleeby's  demands  for  legislation  to  the  back- 
ground we  have  a  large  amount  of  knowledge, 
exhortation,  and  advice  that  is  invaluable  and 
excellently  presented.  He  tells  us  about  dust 
and  milk  and  cocaine  and  dyes  and  lunatics 
and  sleep  and  food  and  alcohol.  We  can  find 
hardly  anything  pertaining  to  the  health  of 
the  body  that  he  does  not  tell  us.  It  is  a 
veritable  revel  for  the  hygienist,  the  eugenist, 
and  the  physical  uplifter. 


The  Whole  Armour  of  Han. 
Safceby.  M.  D„  F.  2.  S.,  F.  R.  S. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $2.50. 


By     C.     W. 

Philadelphia: 


Spiritualism. 

An  extraordinary'  number  of  books  on  spir- 
itualism are  now  being  given  to  the  world, 
mainly  from  English  sources.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  result  of  the  war,  although  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  assume  that  the  present  interest  in 
psychic  phenomena  is  a  temporary"  one. 

The  latest  volume  is  by  the  Reverend  Pro- 
fessor G.  Henslow,  M.  A..  F.  L.  S.,  F.  G.  S., 
F.  R.  H.  S.  It  is  a  bewildering  description  of 
automatic  writing,  trances,  seances,  polter- 
geists, levitations,  spirit  lights,  spirit  photog- 
raphy, and  materializations.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  author  believes  every  word  he 
writes  to  be  true.  To  most  of  these  phe- 
nomena he  was  an  eye-witness.  His  precau- 
tions against  deception  seem  to  be  ample. 
He  gives  us  fifty-one  photographic  illustra- 
tions. To  say  that  these  experiences  have 
no  evidential  value  is  simply  to  suggest  that 
the  critic  himself  has  no  sense  of  evidential 
value.  Even  if  we  were  to  reject  75  per  cent, 
under  a  Scotch  verdict  of  not  proven,  the  re- 
maining 25  per  cent,  would  seem  to  upset  all 
the  law  and  the  gospels  of  accepted  science. 
What  is  one  to  say  about  it  ?  .The  superior 
smile  seems  inadequate. 

The  Proofs  of  the  Truth  of  Spiritualism.  By 
the  Reverend  Professor  G.  Henslow,  M.  A.,  F.  L. 
S.,  F.  G.  S.,  F.  R.  H.  S.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.;    $2.50. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
A  small  book,  but  one  that  is  unusually  full 
of  piscatorial  wisdom  is  "Practical  Fly  Fish- 
ing," by  Larry  St.  John  (Macmillan  Com- 
pany). Every  part  of  the  art  is  duly  con- 
sidered and  the  counsel  seems  in  all  cases  to 
be  admirable.  The  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  good. 

To  the  innumerable  books  on  the  Grand 
Canon  has  now  been  added  a  volume  by  John 
C.  Van  Dyke,  already  well  and  favorably 
known  for  his  descriptions  of  scenic  wonders. 
Mr.  Van  Dyke  calls  his  book  "The  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  :  Recurrent  Studies  in 
Impressions  and  Appearances."  It  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  photographs  and  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Price,   $2. 

Professor  Albert  Parker  Fitch  of  Amherst 
College  has  written  a  little  volume  entitled 
"Can  the  Church  Survive  in  the  Changing 
Order  ?"  (Macmillan  Company ;  $1).  Pro- 
fessor Fitch  is  by  no  means  sure.  It  may 
yet  be  well  with  the  church  if  it  can  acquire 
an  access  of  faith  and  liberality,  but  other- 
wise its  course  is  run.  Professor  Fitch  writes 
with  a  solemnity  that  arrests  the  attention. 

The  Vocational  Series,  to  consist  of  twelve 
books  by  representatives  of  different  voca- 
tions, is  one  not  to  be  overlooked  by  those  in 
search  of  a  career  or  responsible  for  the  ca- 
reer of  others.  The  latest  addition  to  the 
series  and  typical  of  its  high  standard  is  '"The 
Young  Man  and  Teaching,"  by  Dr.  Henry 
Parks  Wright,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. The  pros  and  cons  of  teaching  as  a 
profession  have  never  been  better  set  forth. 
The  series  is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    Price,  $1.50  per  volume. 


A  case  is  on  record  of  one  lion  who  recog- 
nized an  old  friend  after  seven  years  and 
went  wild  with  joy  on  seeing  him.  This  lion 
spent  its  early  days  at  the  court  of  Morocco. 
Then  it  was  shipped  to  England,  and  kept  at 
the  Tower.  Seven  years  later  an  Englishman 
whom  it  had  "known"  in  Morocco  visited  the 
Tower,  and  the  lion  smelled  him  even  before 
he  saw  him.  No  dog  ever  gave  his  master  a 
happier  welcome.  The  man  went  in  the  cage, 
and  the  lion  fawned  on  him  and.  licked  his 
feet.  After  his  departure  the  lion  refused 
food  for  four  days.  A  somewhat  similar  case 
is  recorded  of  a  tiger  who  was  shipped  from 
Asia  to  this  country  and  recognized  a  former 
owner  a  few  years  afterwards  at  the  Zoo. 


A  cable  from  Constantinople  states  that  a 
business  crisis  is  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
local  financial  conditions  and  the  heavy-  stocks 
which  the  merchants  have  on  hand.  Some 
classes  of  textile,  according  to  the  report,  are 
selling  20  per  cent,  below  the  market  price 
in  this  country  and  exporters  are  advised  to 
curtail  their  shipments  to  this  market  until 
the  crisis  is  passed. 


The  last  act  in  the  life  of.  the  female  cochi- 
neal insect  is  to  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs, 
upon  which  her  dead  body  rests,  protecting 
them  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  until 
the  little  ones  emerge. 

Tapan  makes  $40,000,000  a  year  in  silkworm 
silk. 


Sparkling;,  Healthful 


New  Books  Received. 

Darkwater.  By  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois.  New 
York:  Harcourt,   Brace  &   Howe. 

The  place  of  the  darker  races  in  the  modern 
world. 

Practical    Flv    Fishing.      By    Larry    St.    John. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Fish  and  how  to  catch  them. 

Satire  in  the  Victorian  Novel.  By  Frances 
Theresa  RusselL  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $2.50. 

An  interpretative  study. 

The  Happy  Woman.      By  Maurice  Weyl.     New 
York:  Mitchell  Kennerley;  $1.75. 
A  novel. 

Elements  of  Retail  Salesmanship.  By  Paul 
Wesley  Ivey.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $2.25. 

A  scientific  analysis. 

Paris  Through  an  Attic     By  A.  Herbage  Ed- 
wards.    New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.;  $3. 
The  story  of  two  years  at  the   Sorbonne. 

Russia    as    an    American    Problem.      By    John 
Spargo.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $2.25. 
Bolshevism  and  Japanese  ambitions. 

Education  During  Adolescence.  By  Ransom 
A.  Mackie,  M.  A.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $2. 

A   non-technical    introduction. 

Our    Henrietta.      By    Lela  H.    Richards.      Bos- 
ton:  The  Page  Company. 
A  novel. 

Yours  for  Sleep.     By  William  S.  Walsh,  M.  D. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
A  book  about  insomnia. 

Basil  Everman.     By  Elsie  Singmaster.     Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  novel. 


Can  the  Church  Survive  in  the  Changing 
Order?  By  Albert  Parker  Fitch.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan   Company;   $1. 

A  critical  examination. 

The  Inside  of  the  Peace  Conference.  By  Dr. 
Edward  J.  Dillon.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
$2.25. 

What  happened  behind  the  scenes. 

Our  Unseen  Guest.      Anonymous.      New  York: 
Harper    &    Brothers;    $2. 
Psychic  research. 

The    Scarred    Chin.       By    Will    Pavne.      New 
York:   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
A  detective  story. 

Picture-Show.       Bv     Siegfried     Sassoon.       New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
A   volume  of  verse. 


Beautiful  wood  floors,  approximating  in 
effect  and  finish  the  oak  and  maple  floors 
found  in  the  best  types  of  homes,  can  be  de- 
veloped, with  the  aid  of  proper  finishing 
methods  and  materials,  in  such  woods  as  pine, 
fir,  and  cypress,  says  the  bulletin  of  a  large 
American  company.  These  so-called  "soft" 
woods  are  very  durable  and  possess  not  only 
a  little  natural  beauty  of  grain.  Hardwood 
effects  are  secured  on  soft  woods  by  staining 
with  an  oil  wood  stain,  consisting  of  a  per- 
manent color  pigment  in  an  oil  vehicle.  These 
stains  are  particularly  adapted  to  use  on  the 
soft  woods.  The  effect  is  completed  by  ap- 
plying a  thin  coat  of  shellac  and  finishing  with 
two  coats  of  prepared  wax  or  floor  varnish. 


A  snail,  crawling  without  a  pause,  would 
occupy  fourteen  days  and  five  hours  to  travel 
a  mile. 


TRUE  WORTH  in  anything  is  manifested  by  its  desirability  over  a  long  period  of 
years,   its  strength   of  purpose,   and  its  beauty   of   form. 

THE  MAUSOLEUM,  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  caring  for  those  whose  memory  it 
is  our  wish  to  perpetuate,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  permanence  and  desir- 
ability of  the  Mausoleum  over  other  types  of  mortuary  art  has  long  been  acknowl- 
edged, in  fact,  history  tells  us,  since  the  year  2380  B.  C. 

MODERN  FACILITIES,  architectural  correctness,  personal  supervision,  and  the 
earnest  desire  to  give  more  than  is  contracted  for  constitute  our  plan  to  render  a 
true  service. 

Booklet  "D,"   illustrating   the   Mausoleum    in    many   forms,   will   be   sent   on   request. 

Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Granite  Memorials. 
3  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles,  Laughlin  Bun 
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nenaL"  ... 

a ;  ■       ;  :tfmS  aHhiEaonis  to  tsis 

pBays  ana  Ewiofes  ir   '-b:.;b_  noted  writers  and 
o;  r  5     ~  ■" :       ■-    ',  f '  "•      '  ~ 

z    ;;     '    ■.    r  —  i;        a     " .:"       :  :  1 

"■.    "; "  '    - 

f       "       -  .  "  :  .".;,"' 

---;■-."  ■  -    : 

■  -  '  "e  ".. z  '      '  -  "'  .at'        "  -        - 

_    -  :"".:."    '.naBysis*, 

- E  r.ot  dramatic.      J! toe  cBno 
:    1*  ■  - .     ■■  ■    "      -  "      .  "  " 

"  ■    -  g  -  - 

n>iS  cacniie  &©  diaBogiaie  Bike   ~z~         .'. — 

—  "i   i :  *     —. — 

-  "        "  —  7  .:■  —  ■::       ; ;  . 

7. — >":.    y.-.-r    father.     /. — He's 

waBnnig  Brancfc  with   her.     TfeeyTil  be  last 

.  fr  ■  . .'.       7 . — '  '■  .    -■        :         -  -  .'  ~      7.- — ■ 

I  ibink  mot.    I_ — V&  better  tell  tfeem  yoo 

.'  ■'  '       -  ■     .  ;  ."    — 

HtsIBo.    FrnF^g1  -      ■£- — WelL    what    a    surprise. 

7 — 7  r  HipptsSy  Tbomas 

■ 
: :  '     7f- — H:  ~    i : 

-     bron^Bt 

Thomas^ .. 

one  sees  ai  a  glance,  paints  the  dnn- 

:        __-  _    t'.y  . . :  i'"  "  ~    "  t    ■_   .  '  t    ~      ■.-.■  —  --   —  :  :  e- 

Ir     so   p-eopBe  afficced  wieh  a  paodly  of 

y  ir  -    5  -  .-."■": 

r  y  tb 

■ 

■ese  waBEtiEiig^  so   cotopoctniess  off  co<sn- 

samaaion.     '  r    i"  ' " 

...  .    . . . 

_  ■   sea.      Im    this  fee    Es   time    to    Kffev   bad! 
-..---_     .-  em    bo    tile   tfaeafei         -     isK    wfeose 

......  -         ■   .  """.'. 

.  "  : 

7-t~::7~"  ia  in: 

;ri—  attic,  aE&di  it  is  probable  tbat  when  he  ftooll: 
-  g  a  good  noreHss  was  East.     La 
r  _  "■"  7 .    '..'.  7     1 ;  —  t.  ■'  -      z~  ~,    '  ~    t "  ;     at'"'    1  :    . . :_; 

",_rtf      :i  1  j  ".- 1     1     s  a      — "  — "        :     H_:r     t_a- 

.......  — 

witty    context    is   possible,    while   in    plays   it 

- 1-.  ■..-.;-     r  '  a  ~_  ~  ~  - 

* 
y~    :g;    rast    a::     0    1    ".:7..      .-    1   r""r.    i-; 
■■air:     :     ~    -  -  -  .     '     ' . ;  7      :  r     :  r  a: 

.....  .....  .      .  _ 

obsesratioEn.       in    a     play    the    per- 

- 

TWanartrfti^      -_—_  \     -     7        to. SIEISeiTeS    cr 
st  try. 

"7 1  ■    ■  :        .  "  .  -      "■:'-    "    -      -    ■■;■■---  -  ._  - 

.--..-  .   - .  '  .  ■   .. 

iaoe    t:    b_;    more  vaJkiable    t~:r.:    as    a   pino- 
f  ner.    an  1  t :  7    :~t:"-:i   i-   •    ?:■:- 

giresianre  in  abe  K"ew  TTV^i'nia  Eito-veEieait-     And. 
"  j  * ". '..  7*71 "  r ;      :.  1 ". '. r  -  ;    :r.-*  ;■     "  1  ■   :    ~  z  ~  ~  z    . 
mnEEsfied  on.  pBtshanis  bitjitbh  mmto  (3S&  as  a  wntex 
".  z  7. .  a  ■ ;  •■"""  "■"."■■    t  ~ .  t  a  t  - 

:.    ■•    and  masa'aha;   :  *  ■.'    ■      :.  :    ."■■.   at  t  t:    "t 


I  otterlr   refftase  tto  belieire   :  i 
early  Cynthia  conld  have  developed  into  thj 

■ 
7  a:    a:  rat    a    7:  a;-    :  r  —  :rt    ;f   :.t    -'■-:    a  a 
mired  and  gifted  novefists  off  Great   Britain 
have  bronght  about  the  issuing:  of   the   cew 
edition   off  Mr.   Menirft's  works.      Th : ;  1    I 
ttEnrFi'S   Bun   wntMsgf  adminns  sevoews   ffoi*  t 

:  tar;  1    ra; 

to-do  abotnt  the  Merrick  novels  that  pe 
have  hegnn  to  wonder  iff  they  have  been  o 
looking;  a  genins. 

";si?H:ya:  77'j?.a   Psya: 


. -     tr    t ;  rt    '  ~.     t:     it?    sirt 

tames  as  strong  as  a  horse. 


.  :  t     ■  ?     -  a:  - 


Stock  and  Bond  Certificates 
LITHOGRAPHED 


It  is  like   -'a ;   tase    :  "  Leonard  ^rerric*-: 

'.  ~   at:    1       iiy     tat    '  a.  t    \  -_~.  a  "  t    ■  1 :  -ir 

aHE  Ms  cs'HicIhaisions.     Take  "CyacttMa,*'  £< 
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THE  VOICES 

BY 

Mrs.  I.  LOWENBERG 


xSchmidt^ 


SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STREETS 
SAN"  FRANCISCO 


Don't  Tinker 


Sometimes    leaky    water    fixtures 
are  tinkered  instead  off  being 
-i~  "  y  rtt  :  :.-: 

Leakage  is  redracesi  not  stopped, 
and  the  consomer  continnes  to  pay 

: 7  a    -.-■•tti    •    tt;r. 

In  such,  cases  oar  Service  Depart- 

--T--  -'■  -"  :  j  :  -;.-..:.- 
tmsl  the  fixtures  are  properly  ad- 
justed and  the  monthly  biO  is  aor- 

As  a  case  in  point,  tafce  the  ac- 
count of  a  consumer  in  the  Mission. 

His  average  normal  iLse  was  750 
cubic  leet  a  month.  In  February 
delivery  jumped  to  2900  cubic  ffeet- 
I  7  biO  had  averaged  $2.45.  In 
February  it  was  $7.61.  There  was 
-"--■ay    '-•'".;:   -  ■  —  -    a  ; "  t. 

-  -t  7"  a-  "  r  -.rt-  :a:  ~\  it  :n- 
~rt:a:e  :a  =  tettt:r.  mf  tart  t.iiets 
leaking  badly.  The  consumer  was 
'--'-'  '.~t:.  z:  :  t  rt"  air-  : :  .:  -"-- 
iay 

Our  Service  Department  did  not 
rtrja  there.  FoEow-op  meter  read- 
ings were  taken  and  called  to  the 
attention  off  the  consumer.  Here  is 
the  record: 

..  .  .„  _  .  .  .  _       ^  r  ,  -;\  -7 

3E  Raie  ©f  Cem- 
PcniiidL  Cra&ic  Feet.  SQMSBptxom. 

■_-■'■   -_    -Sldays           2900  29W) 

Fe&-.  1 7  .  .  I  $  db.ys             7 39  16SO 
■  i      1-.      ~  .aa-r-- 

b.ri-     ;..                          IS®  750 

-  -  -      "  "  :  -a  "    "  ti  ..  -  .    -: 

::afart:  ft:        atn.rrrai      ta'aaa 

not  as  murfi  so  as  on  February  4. 

.  z~  trrat  _7ti::at:i:  f.aai 
tait  :1a e  atria;  baa  let'  t.a.atrea 
but  without  great  success. 

.  :  --   --- 1: :  a  1  f  7.7.  ■■-_--    i :  :  -.  1 1  :  —- 

'"■'    -  mart  -era  era     bait    t :  tfaat:::  - r 

st:  i  abrtrraab    7a7rt  at  a  ; ;;:.  mire 


at   :nr  a;tr~ate  Heat  aim  tat  a  :  rt;  a 

out  that  tinkering  was  false  econ- 
:aiy     aaa    that    ahis       a-     1    :aft    ftr 

aattrtttghgtlng    rttitf 

took 


th e   resa  :    that    the    rea air. z    t a 
bfaraa     1     =b-   ea    rtrmai     atr-ataa"- 

:  a 

When  fixtures  are  out  of  order, 
don't  tinker — have  them  repaired 
properly  right  away. 


SIRRING  GALLEY 

VATER     COMPANY 


March  20.  1920. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Cnrrzn  Theatre. 

To  lovers     :  ned  comae  opera 

sd    announcement    the  - 

Eegtisb   (Comic)   Opera  Company,   fresh  from 
its  season   at  the   -       .--..  Ill   aire,  New  '..'   A 

be  sees  here  for  two  weeks  at  the  Cur- 
ran    Theatre,    commencing    Monday    evening 

-;■■■     present     .     I    roug      ::.    the    rirsr    roeec 
■  ■-.    -  :--   and  Arthur  Sullivan's  bn- 

—  :  ""       masterpiece     '  The  M:  ■::.■::. .      :.'~c:  as  ;. 
welcome  one. 

For  some  ti     :         gr    sing  distaste    k    the 
'modern    form      :'    musical    comedy   has  been 
noticed  bv  those  who  make  a  business  of  pur- 
weving    t:     the     "_t?;re    fcr    musical     entertain- 
this  —une  Ga!lo,  in 

conjunction    with    Bradford    Mills,    the    nrell- 
kr:  wn  c:  r.  :er    :::".-'  r:  "  .    :  ~j    ~\z.  '.  the     -:.  . 
Ertrlish     !  '■:::     !:■■— 'par.y    ::r    the    ]  ;"  :  ^    ■:■. 
giving  revivals   of  famous  conuc  operas  in  as 
c-mpltte    anf         :.-.     ring  a  manner  as      .:. 


pURRAN 

V^  Ellis  and  Market 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

FTK«  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

A  NOTABLE  SEASOX  OF  LIGHT  OPERA 

-—  - 

GALLO  ENGLISH  OPERA  CO. 

With  Hana  Slunia.     I 

In   Gilbert  and   Sullivan's  Masterpiece 

"THE  MIKADO" 

Second  Week — "Tie  Chiinc-; 
**H-  M.  S.  Pinafore,     "The 

Kig     ;    and    Sat.    Mat.,    50c  to   S2 
Wed-  Mat.,  50c  to  $1.50;  Sal.  Eve.,  50c  to  $2.50 


possibly  be  done  at  the  hands  of  the  finest 
artists  obtainable.  The  season  opened  at  the 
Shobert  Theatre,  Sen  Y: -■-  vfaere  a  fort- 
night was  played  to  tremendous  business. 

The  Mikado,"  -which,  as  above  stated,  has 
been  selected  for  the  first  -week  of  the  5an 
Francisco  engagement,  probably  ranks   as   the 

.  popular  comic  opera  of  all  time.  Writ- 
ten when  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  were  at  the 
height  of  their  fame,  it  comes  down  to  the 
present  generation  as  un questionably  the  near- 
est approach  to  perfection  in  comic  per: 
wt  I  ng>  -which  has  ever  been  attained.  The 
cast  ::  characters  for  "The  Mikado"  will 
headed  by  Jefferson  De  Angelis  as  Ko-Ko. 
Hana  Shimczumi  as  Yum-Yum.  Louis  Lavelle 
as  The  Mikado,  J.  Humbird  DufTey  as  Nanld- 
Poo,  Harry  A.  Collingnon  as  Poo-Eah,  and 
M     irec    Rogers   as  Katisha. 


ALCAZAR 

"Good    old    Alcazar?      What    would    de    wo 
H    it?" — Argt 

THIS   WEEK— "I    LOVE     . 
N  e   bful   Charm 

WEEK  COM.  NEXT  SUN.  MAT,  MARCH  21 

Belasco's   National    Success 
W.  C  De  Mice's -ri-rid  drams  ofloveaa  .'. 

"THE  WOMAN" 

.-  .      glOD    —  ixe    and    Political    Intrigue 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

ieili  :  ennztt—  :lay  jiiyiyt 

Sun  lay,    March    ^; — First   Time  Here 
Carl  Mast      ;    I  al    Drama 

"THE    OTHER  WIFE" 
T  .  -       :-•:■■ 
closet.     Xow  crowding  Easi  l -  - : 

Zvening  Prices.   - r       :         75*.     %% 
Mai;      S  I      rs.,  SaL,  25c,  50c,  75c 


O 


RPHEUM      °'FARRElL  STREET 


Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
--'-""  .  - 

THE  BEST  IN  VAUDEMLLE 
l    BOSTOCK'S    RIDING    SCHOOL    a    Mam- 
-      :  lers  an  i 
Horses:   MISS   BILLIE  SHAW  - 

in  a  Sj>ectacnlar  Daoce-Drama  d£  Miss  Shaw's 
Conception;  PHIL  BAKER,  a  Bad  Boj  from  a 
Good  Familv:  AVEY  and  O'XEIL.  1  he  "S  mi 
Cns:  BYRNES  and  GEHAK.  Presenting 
-  p  Jew  and  Old;  TACK  HUGHES  I  DC 
LIBBY  and  NELSON,  Thrills  and  Fun  on 
Tires:  WILLIAM  ROCK  will  IO-J-4-5  Girls 
and  Two  More. 

Evening    Prices.     15c,    25c,    50c     75c,    §1 

Matinee    Pri.    ;.  25c     i  :: 

EXCEPT    SATURDAYS.     SUNDAY'S     -VXD 

HOLIDAYS.      Phone   Don§         V 


PLAYERS    CLUB     THEATRE 

1 " : "    Busfa    Street 


Don't  Pail    to    See 

BEATRIZ  MICHELENA 

I-    Hear?    A— b    r    "        =     I       erful  Di  una 

"THE  DANCING  GIRL" 

Sir;—    so] '     ~-..:.z    :  asS       E  Players  Ql 

i  "REGIXALD    TRAVERS     as    David 
'Itcs  and  Dion  Holm  as 

P  :  [arch         ;     Satui  lay,     March    2*  ; 

March    26;    S*  East       27. 

SPECIAL    MAT..    SATURDAY,    MARCH    27 

...-■-.-  -  ..    [      "s :   SI.   75c 


Business    Manager,    Jesses 


Maitland  Playhouse 

-THE    THEATRE   UNUSUAL" 
.;  St.,  above  Post     Pbone  Keamv  2520 

s  Newest  and  Ifost  Axtistic    lheatre 

:  :     Ibsen's  "GH  :^;^ 

WEEK  COM.  TIES.  MAT  &  EYE..  MAR.  2.5 
J.  M.  Bar-it's  Come 

Professor's 

Love  Story" 

5<     s  :  i— ONE  DOLLAR 

Every  Night    \ 
Matinees    Tuesd  5    tuidaj    at    2:30 

.  ibsodnng   drama, 

-HIXDLE  WAKES.  ' 


"The 


Tbe  Columbia  Theatre. 
There  is  no  apparent  end  to  the  enormous 
demand  for  seats  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
box-office,  hence  the  further  extension  of 
.  ■.  --  aret  Angiua's  stay  in  "The  Woman  of 
Bronze."'  Monday  night,  the  22d.  wiM  see 
;.  -■  enty-fiftis  I  trfonnance  of  this  superl' 
production  brought  here  :t:.\t  t:  Us  New 
¥orb  iiitrod-uctiori.  It  will  inaugurate  the 
fourth  and  positive];.-  last  week,  and  will  go 
to  the  metropolis  with  a  record  certain  to  at- 
tract attention  from  even  the  blase  theatre- 
goers of  Gotham.  In  this  city,  where  Miss 
Anglin  has  always  been  exceptionally  popular, 
her  new  play  is  maldng  a  rood-sized  sensa- 
rion  i!i:e:  '■/.'..  ;>_ssts  ::  ir.e^ire-gC'crs.  *:f 
story  is  one  of  intense  emotions  and  the  au- 
■  -  rs  have  gtTen  the  star  wide  scope  for  the 
display  of  her  greatest  sis-ce  work.  Fred 
Eric  Xedda  Harrigan.  "Walter  Connolly. 
Man  on  E  arn  ey.  an  d  all  th  e  oth  ers  of  the 
■.-■  gtl  ;■  :asl  are  finely  selected  for  the  roles 
bich  they  appear  to  splendid  advantage. 
Miss  Anglin  is  busily  engaged  npon  her  new 
prodoction,  te  be  ■:  ~:ered  here  at  the  close  of 
the  run  of  "Tbe  "Woman  of  Bronze."  Living- 
ston Piatt  and  George  Foster  Plait  hare  come 
from  New  York  to  assist  in  the  staging  of 
the  play.  

The  Alcaxar  Theatre. 
The   humor   and    romanticism    of    "1    Love 
You.*'  this  week,  will  be  followed  next  Sunday 

by  the  domestic  emotion  and  clash  of  political 
forces  so  vividly  set  forth  in  that  luminous 
David  Belasco  success.  "The  Woman."  This 
play,  written  by  William  C  De  Mille..  is  of 
peculiar  interest  in  the  present  strenuous  era 
of  big  bnsiness  problems,  presidential  cam- 
paigning, and  railroad  readjustments.  Its  love 
theme  is  eternal.  It  is  a  great  American 
drama,  one  of  the  finest  and  truest  ever 
staged,  its  action  occurring  at  the  national 
capital.  The  basic  theme  is  an  attempt  of 
lobfrang  grafters  to  put  through  a  bill  that 
will  legalize  stock  jobbery  r.ri  the  blocking 
of  the  scheme  by  a  fearless  young  insurgent 
congressman.  A  central  figure  is  Wanda 
Kelly,  girl  operator  at  a  Washington  hotel 
switchboard,  who  refuses  to  betray  a  secret 
that  means  the  making  :r  breaking  if  a  polity 
ical  leader  and  the  preservation  or  ruin  of  a 
■■  "s  good  name,  the  woman  involved  be- 
ing the  wife  of  one  machine  politician  and 
the  daughter  of  another.  Belle  Bennett  per- 
sonates the  high-minded,  courageous  Wanda, 
and  Clay  Clement  the  insurgent  leader,  the 
Hon.  Matthew  Standish.  In  the  cast  also  are 
Brady(  Kline.  Clifford  Alexander,  Henry 
Shumer,  Rafael  Brunette,  Al  Cunningham, 
Frederick  Green,  Sam  Burton,  Russell  Mod- 
craft   Emily  Pinter,   and  Jean   Oliver. 

"The  Other  Wife,"  to  follow  the  week  oi 
March  28th.  is  a  melodrama  by  Carl  Mason 
th  at  is  very  popular  in  th  e  East.  It  h  as 
strong  emotional  appeal,  with  abundant  com- 
edy, and  exposes  the  living  skeleton  in  the 
domestic  closet  of  a  prominent  man.  who  is 
enjoying  happiness  with  one  wife  when  hei 
predecessor  puts  in  a  sudden  appearance. 


seriously,  but  fills  it  in  with  fun.  chiefly  be- 
cause he  is  a  comedian.  One  stop  produces 
lone  and  another  mirth. 

Avey  and  O'NeiL  one  of  the  best  blackface 
teams  in  vaudeville,  will  present  fifteen 
minutes  of  delightfully  humorous  entertain- 
ment. 

Josephine  Byrnes  and  Robert  E.  Gehan  will 
be  heard  in  songs  new  and  old.  Miss  B3Tnes 
is  both  beautiful  and  gifted.  She  possesses 
a  clear,  sweet  soprano  voice  which  she  uses 
effectively.  Mr.  Gehan  is  a  baritone  of  fine 
quality. 

The  Jack  Hughes  Duo  consists  of  Hughes 
and  his  sister,  who  between  them  play  a  vio- 
lin, piano,  saxaphone,  banjo,  and  trumpet. 
Their  programme  is  composed  of  classical  and 
popular  music 

Libby  and  Nelson  are  clever  trick  bicycle 
riders  and  real  comedians. 

The  only  holdover  in  this  bill  will  be  Wil- 
liam Rock  and  his  seven  beautiful  satellites, 
whose  dancing  act  has  created  a  furor. 


The  Players  Clnh. 
Beatriz  Michelena  in  "The  Dancing  Girl" 
-  In  -_  rapacity  houses  at  the  Players  Club 
Theatre.  This  powerful  drama  of  Henry  Ar- 
thur Jones  is  beautifully  staged  and  excep- 
tionally well  presented  by  the  Players  Club 
actors,  under  the  direction  of  Reginald 
Travers.  Mr.  Travers  is  playing  the  role  of 
David  Ives  and  Dion  Holm  makes  an  excel- 
lent Duke  of  Guisebury.  The  rest  of  the 
cast  is  made  up  of  many  of  the  best  actors  in 
the  Players  Quo. 


The  Orphenm. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  be 
headed  by  Bostock's  Famous  Riding  S< 
in  which  five  celebrated  circus  performers 
star.  Five  beautiful  horses  are  seen  in  the 
act  and  a  circus  clown  who  is  genuinely 
humorous. 

Si    ring   the   headline    honors   will    be   Miss 

Billie    Shaw,    who   not   only   invents   her    own 

-    but  also  cor/.-  ises  tbe        sic    For  them. 

She    is    supported    by    Dave    White,    Edward 

Holtsworth,  and  Harry  Squires, 

Phi"  Baker,  who  amusingly  styles  himself  "a 
bad  boy  from  a  good  family."  is  a  piano  ac- 
cordeonist    who    declines    to    take    his    music 


The  Maitland  Plavhcrase. 

"The  Professor's  Love  Story."  J.  M.  Barrie's 
delightful  comedy,  comes  to  the  Maitland 
Playhouse  for  the  week  commencing  Tuesday. 
March  23d,  with  the  matinee  performance. 

Arthur  Maitland  will  assume  the  star  role 
of  Professor  Goodwillie. 

This  comedy-drama  will  mark  the  first  ap- 
pearance in  San  Francisco  of  Miss  Lita  Nel- 
son, who  comes  fresh  from  a  successful  en- 
gagement in  Los  Angeles  to  take  the  leading 
feminine  role  for  Mr.  Maitland. 

The  whimsical  pen  of  Earrie  is  at  its  best 
in  "The  Professor's  Love  Story."  In  the 
cast  supporting  Miss  Nelson  and  Mr.  Mait- 
land are  Elizabeth  Lee.  Ruth  Ormsby.  Lari- 
mer Percival  Rupert  Drum,  J.  Anthony 
Smyth e.  James  Duffy,  and  Miss  Blanchard. 


Ad  Ice  Cavern. 

The  most  remarkable  ice  cavern  in  Europe 
has  been  found  by  an  expedition  of  the  Salz- 
burg section  of  the  Society  for  Cave  Research. 
It  lies  in  the  Taennen-Gebirge.  a  mountain 
range  south  of  Salzburg  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  Salzkammergut.  The  party  passed  nearly 
two  full  days  in  the  cave  without  exhausting 
its  wonders.  In  its  wanderings  through  the 
cavern  it  passed  high  ice  walls  and  many  mag-. 
nificent  ice  figures.  At  one  point  it  had  to 
fight  its  way  in  the  teeth  of  a  howling  cave 
sl  ran  a  fact  which  would  indicate  far 
greater  dimensions  off  the  cave  than  are  yet 
known. 

Later  tbe  discoverers  came  into  great 
cathedral-like  chambers  which  were  fully  450 
feet  broad  in  places  and  3  60  feet  high,  and 
they  found  subterranean  glaciers  more  than 
SOU  yards  in  length.  They  proceeded  some 
kilometers  into  the  cavern  wiihout  reaching 
its  end.  Their  measurements  indicate  that  the 
cave  is  much  greater  than  any  other  ice  cave 
in   Europe  ;   in  size  and  beauty  of  ice  forma- 


(1/he  dnliUrt  $hpaBant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCESCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  cf  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent    food    and    courteous 

service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,    Tea  and  Dinner 


MraaFactarera  of  "Small  Bl&ck»" 


tions    it    eclipses    by    far    the    famous    biant's 
Cave  under  the  Dachstein  Mountain. 

A  later  expedition  went  into  the  cave  and 
followed  the  course  of  a  subterranean  river 
for  two  and  a  half  Irilometers,  when  its  fur- 
ther progress  was  barred  by  debris  that  had 
fallen  from  the  roof.  The  river  had  an 
avenge  width  of  about  ninety-five  feet,  az: 
the  vault  over  it  was  about  sixty-five  Eeet 
high.  The  ice  formations  extend  for  about 
one  mile  in  length. 


Lady — The  salmon  that  I  bought  of  you 
yesterday  wasn't  fresh.  Fishmonger — Then 
why  didn't  you  buy  it  sooner?  I  offered  it  to 
you*la.st  week,  but  you  wouldn't  have  it  then. 
— Manchester  Gmardiam. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  G^l^"d 


Phone  Franklin  150 


Monday    Night.    March    22 — 25th    Performance 

FOURTH  A39D  POSITIVELY  LAST  WEEK 

of  America^    jreattesi    Dramatic   Success 

Matinee:    IVrjr.isdjy    and    Satu-dar 

MARGARET  ANGLIN 

In    Americans    Greatest    Dramatic    Success 

"THE  WOMAN  OF  BRONZE" 

.'"   =    :"'-i.:     :.   •     I    r. .  1    bf    ~r?n   dsewfecTC  in 
Cab  forma. 


oAdds  years  to  the  life  of  your  car 

Correct  lubrication  with  Zerolene  means  bet- 
ter performance  and  longer  life  for  your  car. 
By  exhaustive  study  and  actual  tests  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  Board  of  Lubrication 
Kngineers  has  determined  the  correct  consis- 
tency of  Zerolene  for  your  make  of  automo- 
bile. Their  recommendations  are  available  for 
you  in  the  Zerolene  Correct  Lubrication  Charts. 
There  is  a  chart  for  each  make  of  car. 

Zerolene  is  correctly  refined  from  selected 
California  crude  oil.     It  keeps  its  lubricatine 
body  at  cylinder  heat,  holds  compression,  gives 
perfect  protection  to  the  moving  parts  and  de- 
posits least  carbon.    It  is  the  product 
of  the  combined  resources,  experience 
and   equipment   of   the    Standard   Oil 
Company. 

Get  a  Correct  Lubrication  Chart  for 
your  car.  At  your  dealer's  or  our  near- 
est station. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


0,4  grade  for  each  ftpe  of  engine 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


March  20,  1920. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  beautifully  situated 
properties  in  Santa  Barbara.  Ten  acres 
of  grounds  laid  out  with  care  and  taste, 
with  a  profusion  of  rare  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers.  A  deep  canon  to  the 
northwest  slopes  from  the  rear  of  the  house, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  flowing  stream,  on 
either  side  of  -which  the  grounds  are  in  their 
natural  state  to  a  great  extent,  except  that  man 
has  aided  nature  in  making  pathways  through 
the  magnificent  grove  of  oaks,  sycamores  and 
underbrush,  and  among  the  rocks,  planting 
flowers  and  shrubs  where  most  suitable  and  in 
other  ways  enhancing  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
whole.  A  Japanese  tea-house  and  garden  is 
built  on  the  slope  of  the  canon;  waterfalls  and 
other  artistic  features  add  to  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  the  place;  a  beautiful  view  of  moun- 
tains and  western  sunset  is  one  of  the  sight 
from  this  spot.  The  views  from  the  house  it- 
self are  superb — to  the  northwest  mountains, 
canon  and  valley  stretch  in  a  broad  expanse; 
to  the  southeast  you  overlook  the  town  of 
Santa  Barbara,  the  ocean  and  islands  be- 
yond. 

The  house  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  in 
the  city,  built  by  a  contractor  noted  for  thor- 
oughness in  all  particulars.  The  inside  finish 
is  to  a  great  extent  (down  stairs)  of  redwood 
and  cedar,  which  time  has  softened  to  tints 
which  make  it  most  pleasing  and  home-like.  It 
includes  a  fine  large  entrance  hall,  living-room, 
dining-room,  library,  study  or  den,  kitchens, 
pantries,  etc.,  three  large  screen  porches,  four 
fireplaces,  as  well  as  hot-water  heat  throughout, 
with  radiators  in  every  room  and  hall.  Up- 
stairs are  six  master  bedrooms  with  three  bath- 
rooms; four  sleeping  porches,  a  large  ball  which 
is  quite  large  enough  and  suitable  for  a  bil- 
liard room;  ample  closets,  linen  closets,  built- 
in  presses,  etc.  The  servants  quarters  are  ex- 
ceptionally good,  there  being  six  bedrooms  and 
bath  and  other  rooms.  Laundry,  trunkroom, 
cold  storage  room  and  basement.  Also  a  fine 
stone   garage  large  enough   for  five   cars. 

This  property  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. It  has  many  possibilities.  It  is  a 
perfect  home,  a  nucleus  for  a  cottage-hotel, 
school  or  sanitarium,  with  ample  room  for  other 
buildings  in  connection  with  present  house. 

The  owner's  family  are  now  all  married  and 
living  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
place  is  too  large  for  her  to  live  in  alone.  It 
is  offered,  for  these  reasons,  at  a  ridiculously 
low  figure  at  this  time.  Correspondence  so- 
licited. Photographs  of  the  property  mailed  to 
bona  fide  purchaser.  An  opportunity  to  show 
the  property  is  requested. 

F.  H.  LINGHAM,  Agent 

10  West  Anapamu  St.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


Doctors  recommend 
the  silent  Hygieno 

The  Hygieno  is  more  than 
a  quiet  acting  efficient 
closet. 

Its  bowl  is  only  thirteen 
inches  high — three  inches 
lower  than  the  old  fash- 
ioned closet  bowl. 

It  allows  the  body  to  rest  in  a 
position  that  enables  the  bowels 
to  be  quickly  and  completely 
emptied. 

It  eliminates  unnecessary 
straining  and  constipation. 

There  are  three  types  of  Hy- 
gieno Closets,  all  of  which  are 
equipped  with  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  fittings, and  like  all  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran- 
teed forever  against  any  defects 
in  workmanship  or  materials. 

Visit  our  showroom. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

FOK  SALE   3Y    ALL    PLUMBERS 

Main  offices  and  showroom: 

67  New  Monieomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

Factories : 

Richmond  and  San  Pablo. California 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

For  a  democratic  people  we  show  ourselves 
in  a  surprisingly  receptive  mood  whenever  it 
seems  likely  that  a  royal  crown  may  descend 
upon  the  head  of  one  of  our  republican  daugh- 
ters. It  is  true  that  this  never  actually  hap- 
pens, and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  it  never 
will  happen,  but  even  the  most  remote  chance 
is  always  regarded  by  our  newspapers  as  a 
"front-page  story."  At  once  we  are  over- 
whelmed with  genealogical  details,  and  the  in- 
tervening lives  become  the  subject  of  anxious 
study. 

And  so  we  learn  with  something  of  con- 
sternation that  the  lady  who  was  Mrs.  William 
B.  Leeds  will  not  become  Queen  of  Greece. 
It  makes  not  the  least  difference  whom  she 
married,  nor  why  she  married  him.  We  need 
waste  no  time  in  puzzling  out  obscure  rela- 
tionships nor  in  forecasting  the  results  of  im- 
probable -activities  on  the  part  of  the  Angel 
of  Death.  The  lady  in  question  has  no  chance 
to  become  the  Queen  of  Greece.  This  is  made 
quite  clear  by  an  announcement  that  has  just 
appeared  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  Athens  and 
authorized  by  the  Greek  government. 

When  Mrs.  William  B.  Leeds  married 
Prince  Christopher,  the  youngest  brother  of 
the  late  King  Constantine,  he  formally  re- 
nounced all  claims  to  the  throne  and  even  his 
position  as  a  royal  prince.  His  prospects  ol 
the  throne  could  hardly  have  been  much  slim- 
mer than  they  were  before  his  act  of  renuncia- 
tion. But  after  that  act  they  became  simply 
non-existent.  We  ourselves,  with  all  our  na- 
tive and  acquired  obscurities,  have  just  as 
good  a  chance  to  be  King  of  Greece  as  has 
friend  Christopher.  His  wife,  therefore,  is 
not  a  princess  nor  has  she  the  title  of  "royal 
highness."  Neither  she  nor  her  husband  has 
any  status  whatsoever  under  the  Greek  govern- 
ment— no  title,  no  rank,  no  nothing.  His  le- 
gitimate name  is  Count  Gluecksburg  and  his 
wife  is  therefore  Countess  Gluecksburg,  and 
even  this  is  a  Danish  and  not  a  Greek  title. 
The  late  King  George  of  Greece  was  a  Dane. 
and  therefore  his  sons  and  grandsons  in  some 
vague  way  might  be  considered  as  in  the  line 
of  succession  to  the  Danish  throne  as  well  as 
the  Greek.  But  when  Christopher  married 
Mrs.  Leeds  he  was  required  to  renounce  his 
Danish  prospects  also,  and  in  return  he  be- 
came Count  Gluecksburg  of  Denmark.  The 
Danish  people   were   not   taking   any   chances. 

A  dubious  exception  may  be  made  to  the 
statement  that  no  American  woman  has  ever 
become  a  queen.  The  Prince  of  Monaco,  who 
calls  himself  a  prince  because  it  would  be 
rather  absurd  to  call  himself  a  king,  married 
the  Duchesse  de  Richelieu,  who  was  Miss 
Alice  Heine  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Count  and  Countess  Gluecksburg  are 
presumably  not  troubling  themselves  very' 
much  about  their  exclusion  from  the  thrones 
of  Greece  and  Denmark.  They  knew  pre- 
cisely what  they  were  doing  when  they  mar- 
ried. Christopher  had  practically  no  chance 
in  any  event  and  after  all,  what  is  a  throne 
in  comparison  with  a  good  wife  ?  Even  the 
most  absolute  of  monarchs  must  feel  that  his 
autocracy  has  become  a  good  deal  of  a  sham 
from  the  moment  when  he  leads  his  blushing 
bride  to  the  altar. 


There  have  been  many  books  on  etiquette, 
but  comparatively  few  on  good  manners,  al- 
though the  two  ought  to  be  identical.  Many 
a  week-ender  must  have  wished  that  his 
hostess  had  some  of  the  graces  outlined  by 
"Cisin"  in  the  Living  Age: 

She  came  to  meet  me   at  the  train, 

And    when    I    missed    it,    came    again 

With   welcome    all    undimmed;    for  me 

Fresh    scones    appeared,    fresh    China    tea. 

She  told  me — though  some  years  had  ranged 

Since  last  we  met — I  was  unchanged. 

The  maid  she  lent  to  give  me  aid    .    .    . 

Was  not   the   abashing   kind   of  maid; 

No  carbon   balls   with    winter  store 

Were    lurking    in    the    bottom    drawer; 

The  linen  breathed   of  lavender, 

The  midnight  biscuit-box  was  there; 

Her  choice  of  bed-time  books  was  mine. 

She  sent  my  breakfast  up  at  nine; 

The  bath   was  boiling  hot  and   fit 

For  kings  the  things  to  cast  in   it. 

She  did  not  hunt  me  out  to  view 

The  Ruin,  or  a  cairn  or  two, 

Nor  seem  to  entertain,  yet  still 

I  had  no   gaping  hours  to  fill. 

Her  dinner  frock  was  quite  as  bad 

As  mine,   the  only  one  I  had; 

Her  food  was  NOT  the  homely  food 

That's   best   described    as    Plain   but   Good; 

And    when    she    said    Good-by,    I    thought 

She  really  meant  it   all;   in   short, 

She  made  me  feel,   though  Home  is  best. 

It's  good  to  be   a   pampered   guest. 

Our  hostesses  so  seldom  display  this  sort 
of  courtesy.  The  gift  of  self-effacement  is  so 
rarely  theirs.  And  why,  oh  why,  do  they  in- 
sist upon  entertaining  us,  mapping  out  out 
day  for  us  as  though  we  were  a  convention 
and  must  therefore  have  a  schedule,  suavely 
compelling  us  to  do  the  things  that  we  do  not 
want  to  do,  to  play  the  games  that  we  abhor, 
to  go  on  trips  that  we  loathe,  and  to  see  the 
"sights"  that  we  wish  might  be  obliterated 
from  the  face  of  nature  ?  How  few  hostesses 
have  acquired  the  art  of  letting  their  guests 
severely  alone  instead  of  relentlessly  herding 


them  through  programmes  and  time-tables,  a 
vexation  to  the  spirit,  a  weariness  to  the  flesh, 
a  desolation,  and  an  abomination. 


Some  of  our  distinguished  foreign  visitors 
are  a  little  infelicitous  in  their  comments 
upon  our  aboriginal  habits.  Maeterlinck  in- 
vited the  chilling  Arctic  breeze  when  he  criti- 
cized the  manners  of  New  York,  and  now 
Ibaiiez  is  reported  as  saying  that  we  do  not 
treat  our  women  as  they  would  wish  to  be 
treated,  and  that  we  might  improve  our  man- 
ners by  importing  a  little  "roughness"  into 
our  dealings  with  our  women  friends.  The 
ubiquitous  reporter  at  once  runs  around  to  all 
the  club  women  within  reach  in  order  to  find 
out  what  they  think  of  this.  The  statement 
is  telegraphed  to  Paris  and  the  American 
women  there  are  invited  to  communicate  their 
views  to  a  world  that  has  obviously  nothing 
else  to  think  about  at  the  present  time.  These 
views  are  then  .tabled  *>ack  to  America  and 
given  a  front-page  place  in  our  leading  news- 
papers. One  would  think  that  the  world  was 
dying  of  ennui  and  monotony,  and  that  any- 
thing at  all  was  welcome  if  only  it  would 
break  the  dullness,  the  sameness,  of  the  public 
life. 

Ibaiiez  may  have  expressed  himself  crudely, 
but  his  meaning  is  clear  enough.  The  man 
who  thinks  that  eve'  y  woman  ought  to  be 
addressed  in  a  tone  of  adulation  or  badinage 
thereby  shows  that  he  relegates  women  to  an 
inferior  place  in  the  mental  scale.  Doubtless 
there  are  women  who  like  this,  but  intelligent 
women  do  not  like  it,  although  they  may 
tolerate  it.  He  alone  shows  a  true  courtesy 
toward  women  who  assumes  that  their  mind; 
are  on  an  equality  with  his  own — which  is 
not  saying  much — that  they  are  interested  in 
the  same  range  of  topics  as  he  himself,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  neither  to  don  the  cap  and 
bells  of  the  fool  nor  the  insincere  servilities 
of  the  courtier  merely  because  he  happens  to 
be  talking  with  a  woman. 


The  soap  bubble  is  a  simple  thing,  yet  it  has 
always  been  more  or  less  a  mystery  to  scien- 
tists. They  consider  it  perhaps  the  best  phe- 
nomenon existing  for  the  study  of  the  habits 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  molecule.  Scientists 
now  claim,  on  the  strength  of  the  experiment 
made  by  Sir  John  Dewar,  wherein  he  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  a  bubble  intact  for  over  a 
year,  that  when  a  soap  bubble  becomes  very 
old,  say  in  three  or  four-  days,  it  offers  the 
only  possible  example  of  the  molecule  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Most  parts  of  the  bubble 
are  estimated  to  consist  of  about  one  hun- 
dred layers  of  molecules.  But  by  various 
methods  of  treatment  the  bubble  is  induced  to 
perform  "stunts"  until  in  black  spots  which 
appear  it  represents  only  a  single  layer  of 
molecules.  This  layer  is  so  thin  that  Sir 
James  estimates  it  would  take  one  and  one- 
third  million  like  it,  superimposed,  to  make 
an  inch.  Yet,  when  the  soap  bubble  is  per- 
mitted to  mature  in  air  that  has  been  freed 
of  its  natural  enemies,  it  is  so  strong  that  it 
will  support  drops  of  water  many  times  its 
own  weight  before  breaking.  Sometimes  a 
bubble  is  torn  from  its  supporting  ring  by 
the  weight  before  the  molecules  release  their 
bulldog  grip. 


The  first  woman  to  hold  office  as  a  United 
States  commissioner  and  examiner  in  chan- 
cery was  Mrs.  Manila  M.  Ricker,  the  well- 
known  suffrage  leader  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  received  the  appointment  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
1884. 


THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN  IS 

GILT  EDGE  COFFEE 

Because  it  has 

"That  Captivating  Flavor" 

(Fully  Guaranteed) 
ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER 
WILLIAM   CLUFF   CO. 

Packers  an  I  Distributors 


COOK'S  TOURS 


JAPAN         :         CHINA 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

WEST  INDIES 

THOS.    COOK    &   SON 

S3  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.Keray  3512 


Norwegian-American  Line 

Direct  Passenger  Service  Between 
NEW  YORK  and  NORWAY 

Connections  for  Sweden,  Denmark  aud 

Other  European  Countries 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

General  Passenger  Agents 

200  CUua  Spreckles  Building,  Third  and  Market 

San  Francisco 


Balfour,Guthrie  &Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Portland,    Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  UNE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 
To  and  From  Australiah  Poets 


PACIFIC  MAIL 


STEAMSHIP   CD. 


Under    American    Flag 
Passengers   and    Freight 

TRANSPACIFIC  SERVICE 

Honolulu,    Yokohama,    Shanghai,   Manila 

and  Hongkong 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Manila.  Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta  and 
Colombo 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

Mexico,     Central     America     and     Canal 

Zone 

[   SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 
(Freight  Only) 

ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE 
(Freight  Only) 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Manila, 
Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo, 
Bombay.  Alexandria,  Bizerta,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Cristobal  and  San 
Francisco. 

Genera]  Offices  -  -  508  California  Street 

Phone  Sutter  3800  San  Francisco 


Good  Service 

To  Sacramento,  Pittsburg,  Nichols, 
[  Bay    Point,    Concord,    Marysvillc, 
\2      Colusa,  Oroville,  Chico  and  Wood- 
land. 

7  Trains  Daily 

San  Francisco-Sacramento  Railroad 


FORMERLY 


Oakland,  AofJoch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Route  Ferry 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH 

Traffic  Manager.  Oakland,  Cal. 


BENNETT-DUNNING 

I  TOURS 


Thos.  Bennett 

&  Sons 
Founded  1850 


H.  W.  Dunning 

&Co. 

Founded  1895 


EUROPE 


CHINA-JAPAN 

Tours    Sailing     March,    April,    May,  Tours  Sailing  All  Spring  and 

June  Summer 

Luxurious,  restful  Ocean  Voyages  on  great,  modern  steamers.  Delightful  intensely  in- 
teresting Land  Journevs  through  fascinating  foreign  countries,  under  competent  leader- 
ships. A  perfect  carefree  vacation,  instructive  and  inspiring.  Arranged  by  travel  ex- 
perts of  70  years'  experience.     Send  for  Booklet. 

PRIVATE  TOURS  ARRANGED  TO  ORDER 

Flexible  Itineraries,  Reliable  Guides,  Reasonable  Rates 

"  To  Travel  Is  to  Live.  "     Call  or  Write  Us  Today. 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

200  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  Third  and  Market,  San  Francisco 
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—when  motoring 
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UNION  GASOLINE 


SPEED     & 

-the  most 

s^s  economical  &. 

fm  efficient  fuel 


POWER 


Fill  up  at  parages 
and  filling  stations! 

displaying  this  signj 

UNION  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

It  was  at  a  charity  dinner  that  a  careless 
waiter  spilled  a  plate  of  soup  over  one  of  the 
clergymen  present.  "What "  he  com- 
menced. When,  remembering  himself,  he 
turned  to  his  neighbor  and  asked,  "Will  some 
layman  kindly  say  a  few  words  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  ?" 


A  henpecked  little  man  was  about  to  take 
an  examination  for  life  insurance.  "You 
don't  dissipate,  do  you?"  asked  the  physician. 
"Not  a  fast  liver,  are  you?"  The  man  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  looked  a  bit  frightened,  then 
replied  in  a  small,  piping  voice  :  "I  sometimes 
chew  a  little  gum." 


Private  Smithers,  after  having  been  nursed 
back  to  health  in  an  army  hospital  where 
he  had  been  suffering  from  shell  shock,  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  his  nurse  in  this 
way :  "Thank  you  very  much,  ma'am,  for 
your  kindness.  I  shan't  never  forget  it.  If 
there  ever  was  a  fallen  angel,  you're  one." 


One  of  the  attorneys  for  an  Indianapolis 
auto  driver  in  his  recent  trial  in  criminal 
court  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter  was  ques- 
tioning a  man  for  jury  service  in  the  case. 
"Do  you  believe,"  he  asked,  "that  a  man 
necessarily  is  guilty  of  manslaughter  if  his 
automobile  runs  down  another  person  on  a 
public  highway?"  "No,  sir,"  replied  the  jury 
talesman,  "not  unless  the  other  person  dies." 


A  woe-begone  specimen  of  the  tramp  tribe 
made  a  call  at  a  rural  residence  to  ask  for 
aid.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  lady  of  angu- 
lar proportions,  severe  demeanor,  and  uncer- 
tain age  and  temper.  Having  speedily  ascer- 
tained the  object  of  the  unexpected  visit,  the 
lady  in  raspy  tones  observed :  "I  shall  not 
_  give  you  anything.  If  you  had  been  wise  you 
would  not  have  come  here.  Do  you  know  who 
I  am?"     The  weary  wanderer  replied  that  he 


had  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing.  "Well,  I'm 
a  policeman's  wife,  and  if  he  were  in  he  would 
take  you,  and  very  quickly,  too."  The  tired 
tourist  look  at  her  quietly  for  a  minute,  and 
then  replied:  "I  can  quite  believe  you,  ma'am. 
If  he  took  you  he'd  take  anj'body." 


Pat  went  to  a  druggist  to  get  an  empty 
bottle.  Selecting  the  one  that  suited  his  pur- 
pose, he  asked:  "How  much?"  "Well,"  said 
the  clerk,  "if  you  have  something  in  the 
bottle,  it  won't  cost  you  anything,  but  if  you 
want  it  empty,  it  will  cost  you  5  cents." 
"Sure,  that  is  fair  enough,"  observed  Pat. 
"Put  in  a  cork." 


When  the  train  stopped  at  a  little  station 
in  the  South  a  tourist  from  the  North  emerged 
and  gazed  curiously  at  a  lean  animal,  rubbing 
itself  against  a  scrub  oak.  "What  do  you 
call  that?"  he  asked  a  native.  "Razor-back 
hawg,  suh."  "What's  he  rubbing  himself 
against  the  tree  for?"  "He's  stroppin'  hisself, 
suh,  jes'  stroppin'  hisself." 


A  submarine  attack  was  on.  The  sea 
heaved  and  rolled.  The  destroyers  were  drop- 
ping depth  bombs.  The  deck  of  the  troopship 
was  lined  with  Yankee  soldiers.  All  was 
silent.  Suddenly  the  tension  was  broken  by  a 
small  weary-looking  soldier.  "Say,"  he  said 
in  a  hollow  voice,  "is  there  any  one  here  who 
wants  to  buy  a  nice  watch   and  chain?" 


Apparently  the  gold  medal  for  extreme 
miserliness  will  have  to  be  awarded  to  the 
commuter  who,  on  leaving  his  wife  in  the 
morning,  forewarned  her  thus:  "I  may  have 
to  work  late  tonight,  so  in  order  that  you 
won't  worry,  I'll  telephone  you  at  6  o'clock. 
But  when  you  hear  the  bell,  don't  answer  it — 
you  will  know  what  it  means,  and  I  will  get 
my  nickel  back." 


"Oh,  yes,  sir,  there's  worse  golf-players  in 
the  world  than  you  are,  sir,"  the  caddie  said 
kindly.  "Lots  worse  !"  "Well,  that  makes  me 
feel    better,"    the    dub    responded.      Then    he 


Mark  this  mark ! 
--it  is  a  symbol  of 
quality,  a  definite 
assurance  of  satis- 
faction. 


Sperry  Flour  Co: 


U.  S.  A. 


swung  his  club,  failed  to  touch  the  ball,  but 
lifted  a  section  of  turf  as  large  as  a  dinner- 
plate.  "Yes,  sir,'"  the  caddie  continued, 
"there's  certainly  worse  players,  but  they 
never  let  nobody  catch  'em  on  the  links." 


The  foreman  swore  at  Cassidy  for  not 
taking  a  full  load  of  bricks  up  the  ladder 
every  trip.  One  morning  the  supply  of  bricks 
ran  out,  and  Cassidy,  after  gathering  every 
one  in  sight,  found  he  was  still  short  the 
proper  number.  He  yelled  to  a  workman  on 
the  fifth  floor :  "What  do  you  want  ?"  asked 
the  man.  "Throw  me  down  one  brick," 
shouted  Cassidy,  "to  make  good  me  load  !" 


A  furrier  was  selling  a  coat  to  a  woman 
customer.  "Yes,  ma'am,"  he  said.  "I  guar- 
antee this  to  be  genuine  skunk  fur  that  will 
wear  for  years."  "But  suppose  I  get  it  wet 
in  the  rain  ?"  asked  the  woman.  "What  effect 
will  the  water  have  on  it?.  What  will  happen 
to  it  then?  Won't  it  spoil?"  "Madam,"  an- 
swered the  furrier,  "I  have  only  one  answer: 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  skunk  carrying  an 
umbrella  ?'" 


Senator  Penrose  was  commenting  on  the 
party  in  Germany  which  is  trying  to  get  the 
Kaiser  back  in  power.  "They  remind  me,"  he 
said,  "of  the  girl  who  cried  after  the  great 
question  had  been  popped.  'Why  are  you 
crying,  dear,'  asked  the  young  man  solicitously. 
'Have  I  offended  you  ?'  'No,  dear,'  answered 
the  girl,  'I  am  crying  for  pure  joy.  Mother 
always  said  that  I  was  such  an  idiot  that  not 
even  a  donkey  would  propose  to  me,  and  now 
I've  got  one.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Snag. 
I'm  able  to  read  Greek  with  ease; 

I  do  not  hem  and  haw 
When  I  explain  the  subtleties 

Of  logic   and  the  law. 
I'm  great  at  showing  the  intent 

Of   all   philosophy, 
And  sun  and  moon  and  stars  present 

Few  mysteries  to  me. 

Yet    Ruth,    so    simple  in  her   ways 

And  wholly  without  guile 
Who  treats  with  scorn  my  ardent  lays 

And  mocks  me  all  the  while, 
Who  flouts  me  most  outrageously 

Though    I'm   her  worshiper, 
Is   such    a    puzzle   unto   me — 

I  can  not   fathom  her ! 
—Nathan   M.   Levy  in   the  New   York   Sun. 


The  Lost  Hat. 
Seated    one    day    in   a    hat    shop 

I  was  bored   and   a  bit  blase, 
And  my  fingers  wandered  idly 

Over  the  plumed  array. 

I  know   not  what  I   was  buying 

Or   what   I   was  trying   on, 
But  I  saw  a  feathered  wonder 

Like  the  hat  of  a  Spanish  Don! 

'Twas  flooded  with  crimson  velvet, 
Like  the  clothes  of  a  Sheban  queen, 

And  laved  by  a  feather  fancy 
With  a  touch  of  real  Blondine. 

It   rioted    gold   and   silver, 

Like  sun  overcoming  rain; 
It  seemed  the  harmonious  jumble 

Of  a  genius  gone  insane. 

It  linked  all  perplexed   shapings 

Into  one  perfect  hat, 
And  trembled  away  to  a  tricorne, 

From  a  sort  of  a  toque  or  flat. 

I  have  sought,  but  I  seek  it  vainly, 

That  one    lost   hat    divine, 
That  came  from  the  head  of  an  artist 

And  sat  so  well  on  mine. 

It  may  be  that  haughty   salesgirl 

Has  sold  it  to  some  old  hen! 
And  it  may  be  at  somebody's  luncheon 
I    shall    see   that   hat  again! 

— Carolyn    Wells  in   Life. 

— •»■ 

Hall  Bedroom  Girls. 
New  York  has  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand hall  bedroom  girls.  A  city-wide  move- 
ment to  provide  these  girls  with  comfortable 
lodgings  and  to  improve  the  city's  housing 
conditions  is  in  progress  under  the  direction 
of  the  Association  to  Promote  Proper  Housing 
for  Girls. 

The  association  and  its  allied  organization, 
the  Bureau  of  Boarding-Houses  for  Girls,  is 
acting  as  a  clearing-house  for  the  landladies 
of  the  city  and  the  young  women  who  live  in 
lodgings.  New  York  has  taken  no  official  heed 
of  the  boarding-house  situation. 

Philadelphia  has  for  several  years  had  a 
license  law  for  boarding  and  rooming-houses 
Massachusetts  in  1918  passed  a  measure  for 
the  licensing,  inspection,  and  regulation  of 
such  houses,  but  New  York,  with  its  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  wage-earning  girls  and 
women,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unmarried  male 
workers,  has  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
way  in  which  this  boarding  population  lives. 

The  association  to  promote  proper  housing 
has  headquarters  at  11  West  Thirty-Seventh 
Street,  the  secretary  lassoing  rooms  with  the 
telephone  wire  all  day  long  for  the  applicants 
who  stream  in  and  out. 

Back  in  1910,  when  the  last  census  was 
taken,  there  were  in  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 


tan 68,052  self-supporting  women  and  girls 
who  lived  in  lodgings.  The  established  and 
organized  boarding-houses  for  girls  at  that 
time  could  care  for  only  3710.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  housing  situation  in  New 
York  declare  that  since  that  time  the  numbef 
of  girls  who  seek  lodgings  and  boarding- 
houses  has  doubled. 

Fancy  one  of  the  girl  wage-earners  just 
arrived  in  New  York  from  some  country  town 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  getting  an 
abiding  place  at  once  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
an  income  of,  say  $10  or  $15  or  $20  a  week. 
One  must  have  gone  out  one's  self  seeking  a 
room  that  is  pleasant  and  inexpensive  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  situation  this  girl  confronts. 
Unprotected,  she  runs  the  danger  i  f  stum- 
bling into  a  house  of  ill  repute.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  Bureau  of  Boarding-Houses 
for  Girls  she  can  be  sure  that  the  place  to 
which  she  is  directed  has  passed  the  scrutiny 
of  an  investigator  who  has  her  welfare  at 
heart. — New  York   Tribune. 


ALLEN'S 
FOOT-EASE 

Gives  ease  and  com- 
fort to  feet  that  are 
tender  and  sore. 

If  shoes  pinch  or 
corns  and  bunions 
ache  this  Antiseptic, 
Healing  Powder  will 
give  quick  relief. 

Shake  ifc  in  your 
Shoes,  Sprinkle  it  in 
the  Foot-bath. 

Sold  everywhere. 


The  CONNECTICUT  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO 
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Pacific    Department 

369  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager 
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GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS   ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial   Bldg.  Higgins   Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood   Mills,  Humboldt  Bay,    Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 


230  California  Street 
Hind    Building 


San  Francisco 
Phone    Sutter    4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will    send    you    all    newspaper    clippings    which 
may   appear    about    you,    your    friends,    or    any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 
A    large    force    in    my    New    York    office    reads 
650    daily   papers   and    over   2000    weeklies   and 
magazines,   in   fact,    every  paper  of  importance 
published  in   the  United    States,    for    5000   sub- 
scribers,   and,    through    the    European    Bureaus, 
all    the    leading    papers    in    the    civilized    globe. 
Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted  on 
slips  giving  name   and  date  of  paper,   and   are 
mailed    day    by    day.      Write    for    circular    and 
terms. 
HENRY    ROMEIKE 
106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York    Ci 
Branches— London,    Paris,    Berlin, 
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Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay  of   San   Francisco   will  be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Mrs. 
Maud  Payne  Bogue  and  Mr.  Charles  Brewster 
Stevens  of  New  York  and  Cuba.  Mrs.  Bogue, 
who  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Eugene  Freeman  of 
San  Francisco,  has  resided  in  New  York  for 
several  years.  The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Bogue  and 
Mr.  Stevens  will  take  place  this  spring. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Clay  and  Mr. 
James  Norman  Pullian  of  Aberdeen,  Mississippi, 
was  solemnized  Monday  in  Oakland  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Clay.  Miss  Laura  Mil- 
ler was  the  maid  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids 
were  Miss  Dorothy  Cawston  and  Miss  Claire 
Knight.  Mr.  James  Pullian,  Jr.,  was  his  father's 
best  man.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pullian  will  make  their  home  in 
Aberdeen. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Seward    McNear    gave    a    "chil- 
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HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES 

| SANTA    BARBARA  j 

^    Most  beautifully  situated  hotel  in  California    M 

=        Polo,  golf,  tennis,  motoring,  riding,  moun-  ^ 

^  tain  climbing,  surf  swimming,  deep  sea  and  ^ 

=  trout  fishing — all  outdoor  sports  at  all  sea-  ^ 

^  sons  here.  ^ 

|  AMERICAN   PLAN  GARAGES  ( 

W  Mrs.  M.  Hoixingswokth,  Manager  j 
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dren's  party"  Friday  evening  in  honor  of  their 
debutante  daughter,  Miss  Amanda  McNear.  Those 
bidden  to  the  affair  included  Miss  Aileen  Mcin- 
tosh, Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker, 
Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Laura  Mabon  of 
New  York,  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss  Gertrude 
Clark,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Magee,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Doris 
Schmieden,  Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Evelyn 
Poett,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams,  Miss  Mary  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Howard  Spreckels,  Mr.  William  Hen- 
drickson,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Wiilliam 
Magee,  Mr.  Harry  Magee,  Mr.  Harris  Carrigan,  j 
Mr.  Homer  Curran,  Mr.  Oliver  Lyman,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard McLaren,  Mr.  James  Moffitt,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  | 
Mr.  Edward  Schmieden,  Jr.,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs,  Mr.  I 
Donald  McLeisch,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Boyd,  Mr.  John  Baldwin,  Lieutenant  John 
Jayne,  Mr.  William  Bliss,  Mr.  George  McNear, 
Mr.  Dearborn  Clark,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  Gor- 
don Johnson,  Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena,  Mr.  Marshall 
Madison,  and   Mr.   Edward  Hills. 

Mr.  Howard  Spreckels  gave  a  dinner  last  Satur- 
day evening  at  Del  Monte  Lodge,  his  guests  having 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santi  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.      Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Miss 
Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Elena 
Folger,  Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  Frederick 
Tillmann,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs,  and  Commandei 
William   Glassford,   U.   S.   N. 

Mr.  John  Zeile  gave  a  dinner-dance  Friday 
evening  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Austin  Wood. 

Mrs.  Maizie  Hammond  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  com 
plimenting  Miss  Muriel  Valentine  cf  New  York. 
Others  in  the  luncheon  group  were  Miss  Marjorie 
Josselyn,  Miss  Mary  Ash  Miller,  Miss  Amy 
Brewer,  and  Miss  Edith  Bull. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Stephenson  gave  a  luncheon  a 
few  days  ago  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch,  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley,  Mrs.  Charles  Har- 
ley,  and    Mrs.    Erie    Brownell. 

Mrs.  Cornells  Winkler  entertained  at  tea  last 
Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Baker  Street 

Miss  Laura  Miller  gave  a  tea  Friday  afternoon 
in  honor  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Clay,  who  has  since 
become  the  bride  of  Mr.  James  Pullian.  Those 
who  assisted  Miss  Miller  in  receiving  the  guests 
included     Miss    Mora    Macdonald,     Miss     Dorothy 
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570  SUTTFJR  ST. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Cawston,    Miss    Virginia    Smith,    and    Miss    Claire 
Knight. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Mc- 
Creery were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given 
last  Thursday  by  Miss  Josephine  Grant.  Those 
who  attended  the  affair  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Miss  Helen  Crocker.  Miss 
Schwerin,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Mr.  William 
Crocker,  Mr.  Douglas  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick  Tillmann. 

Mrs.  James  Bull  gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening  at 
the  Fairmont  in  honor  of  Mr.  James  Armitage 
Bull.  The  guests  included  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Leigh  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Romanowskj 
Commander  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Bertholf,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong 
Taylor,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Pauline  Magruder, 
Miss  Ethel  Shorb,  Miss  Edith  Bull,  Captain  Wil- 
liam Glassford,  Mr.  Jerome  Pulitzer,  Dr.  Frank 
Kinslow,  Mr.  E.  Lyders,  Mr.  Wilfred  Bull,  Com- 
mander Ohnesborg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Moore  of 
London,  and  Commander  W.  H.  Lee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Cook  gave  a  dinner  Satur 
day  evening  at  the  Burlingame   Club. 

Mrs.  N.  T.  Roessle  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Fairmont.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs 
George  Howard,  Mrs.  Robert  Woods,  Mrs.  Bronti 
Aikins,  Mrs.  Frederick  Murphy,  Mrs.  A.  Colby, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Ford,  Mrs.  Thomas  Dargie,  and 
Miss  Mary  Phelan. 

Dr.  Millicent  Cosgrave  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs 
day  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  for  Miss 
Dorothy  Anglin  of  Toronto.  Those  asked  to  meet 
Miss  Anglin  were  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar.  Mis; 
Cornelia  Kemper  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Dr.  Mary 
Layman,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wright,  and  Miss  Cor- 
nelia  Sutton. 

Mrs.  Philip  Foster  Brown  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Tuesday  in  San  Rafael  in  honor  of  Miss  Emih 
Appel  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Harry  Evans,  Mrs.  Edgar  Zook 
Miss  Alice  Pittman,  Miss  Alice  Keeler,  Mis= 
Marjorie  Pittman,  and   Miss  Jean    Boyd. 

Mr.  Frederick  Kohl  was  host  at  a  dinner  Thurs- 
day evening,  his  guests  having  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Mrs.  Ethel  Hager,  Mrs 
Arthur  Lord,  and  Mr.  Harry  Cosgriff. 

Miss  Margaret  Foster  entertained  at  tea  last 
Wednesday  afternoon  in  San  Rafael.  Her  guests 
included  Mrs.  Benjamin  Gunn,  Mrs.  Philip  Foster 
Brown,  Mrs.  Harry  Evans,  Mrs.  Scott  Brooks, 
Mrs.  Edgar  Zook,  Mrs.  Paul  Jones,  Miss  Gertrude 
Bates,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Emily  Appel,  and 
Miss  Alice  Keeler. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  gave  a  tea  a  few  days 
ago  in  compliment  to  Miss  Sophie  Braslau.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Irving  Lipsitch..  Mrs.  John  Walter,  Mrs. 
Ludwig  Schwabacher,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Gottlob,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Sloss,  Mrs.  Martin  Meyer,  Mr.  Sanford 
Sachs,  Mr.  Morris  Meyerfeld,  and  Dr.  Ralph 
Rabinowitz. 

Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  tea  Monday  afternoon,  those  in  the 
party  having  been  Mrs.  Warren  Perry,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Cuthbertson,  Mrs.  Clement  Gray,  Mrs.  Claud 
Corbusier,  Mrs.  Kent  Weaver,  Mrs.  Graeme  Mac- 
Donald,  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss. 

Mrs.  George  Whelan  and  Miss  Lisa  Maxwell 
gave  a  dinner-dance  Monday  evening  at  the  St 
Francis.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mountford  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hays  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Came- 
ron, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Newhall,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Clo- 
man,  Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Niel- 
son,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Leigh 
Palmer,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Mr.  Ernest  Folger,  Mr. 
Raymond  Armsby,  Mr.  Frank  Judge,  Mr.  Campbell 
Stewart,  and  Commander  William  Glassford.  LT 
S.   N. 

Miss  Coralia  Mejia  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs 
day,  her  guests  having  been  Mrs.  Wilder  Bowers, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot, 
Mrs.   Nion   Tucker,  and  Miss  Elvira   Mejia. 

Mrs.  Randolph  Whiting  gave  a  luncheon  last 
week  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in  honor  of 
Mrs.   Frederick  Marsh. 

Mrs.  William  Crellin  gave  a  dinner  Sunday 
evening,  her  guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Farquharson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walton  Thorne, 
Mrs.  A.  P.  S.  Macquistan,  Miss  Evelyn  Cunning- 
ham,   and    Mr.    Arthur    Castle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear  gave  a  house 
party  over  the  week-end  at  their  Petaluma  home. 
In  the  group  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Naff- 
ziger,  Mrs.  Philip  Foster  Brown,  Miss  Emilv  Attel, 
Miss  Marion  Leigh  Mailliard,  Mr.  Denman  Mc- 
Near, Mr.  Henry  Hawes,  and  Mr.  Nelson  Hackett. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  in  honor  of  Princess  Ponia 
towski. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Tillmann  gave  a  children's  party 
last  Tuesday  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  her  little 
granddaughter,  Miss  Agnes  Van  Eck.  Among  the 
matrons  who  attended  the  affair  with  their  children 
were  Mrs.  Rudolph  Schilling,  Mrs.  Van  Eck,  Mrs. 
Franklin  Harwood,  Mrs.  Lewis  Hancbett,  Mrs. 
Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  George  Lyman,  Mrs.  Mayo 
Newhall,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton,  Mrs.  Gordon 
Bromfield,  Mrs.  Duval  Moore,  Mrs.  Temple  Bridg- 
man,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss,  Mrs.  Herbert  Galla- 
gher, Mrs.  Roger  Bocqueraz,  and  Mrs.  Eyre 
Pinckard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  Harwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen 
Griffith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Hooper,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lyman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gallagher,  Miss  Lilian 
Whitney,  Miss  Eraelie  Tubbs,  Miss  Louise  Reding, 
Mr.  John  Young,  Mr.  Philip  Paschel,  and  Mr. 
Robert    Porter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  in  San  Mateo  for  Miss  .Arabella 
Schwerin  and  Mr.  Lawrence  McCreery.  Their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincent,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion 
Tucker,  Princess  Miguel  de  Eriganza,  and  Mr. 
Robert    Burroughs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crocker  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  in  honor  of  Princess  Poniatowski,  their 
guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Poett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.   George 


Newhall,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Willis    Polk,    Count    and    I 
Countess   de    Limur,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Richard    Mc- 
Creery,   Miss   Helen    Crocker,    Mr.    Frank    Carolan, 
and  Mr.  William   Crocker. 

Mrs.  Athearn  Folger  made  Princess  Poniatowski 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  over  which  she 
presided  Friday. 

Mrs.  Philip  Brown  gave  a  bridge-tea  Tuesday  in  , 
San  Rafael,  complimenting  Miss  Emily  Appel. 
Her  guests  were  Mrs.  Edgar  Zook,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Ford,  Mrs.  John  Selfridge,  Mrs.  Charles  Deems,  | 
Mrs.  Harry  Evans,  Mrs.  Forrest  Carey,  Miss  Jean 
Boyd,  Miss  Elsa  Korbel,  Miss  Kathleen  Byrnes, 
Miss  Marjorie  .Pittman,  and  Miss  Katherine  Pitt- 
man. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday 
in  San  Mateo.  Among  her  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Ly- 
man, Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss 
Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Mr.  Russell 
Wilson,  Mr.  John  Parrott,  Mr.  Douglas  Alexander, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  McCreery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Ghirardelli  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oliver  Dibble.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
Williamson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lynch,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edgar  Van  Bergen,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Alderson. 

Miss  Doris  Rodolph  gave  a  luncheon  last  week 
in  Oakland  for  Miss  Elizabeth  Clay  and  Miss  Sally 
Havens. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  entertained  a  group  of 
friends   at    luncheon    Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day, her  guests  having  included  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin, 
Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Mrs.  William  Porter,  and  Mrs. 
Hays   Smith. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Ghirardelli  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day, her  guests  including  Mrs.  Leon  Bocqueraz. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Dieckman,  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney, 
Mrs.  Irving  Lundborg,  Mrs.  McClure  Gregory'. 
Mrs.  Wickham  Havens.  Mrs.  Louis  Lohse,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  P.  Dunn,  and  Miss  Bessie  Palmer. 


■Wild  Flower  Exhibit. 
California's  sixth  Annual  State  Wild  Flower 
Exhibit  wil  be  held  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 
on  April  22d,  23d,  and  24th  is  the  announce- 
ment of  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Rice,  director  of  the 
annual  display  and  head  of  the  California 
Wild  Flower  Conservation  League.  The 
Audobon  Association  of  the  Pacific  will  co- 
operate in  a  novel  feature,  this  year,  intended 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  native  flora 
in  the  conservation  of  bird  life.  The  United 
States  Forest  Service  is  planning  attractive 
features  to  illustrate  conservation  work  in  the 
national  forest  areas.  Luther  Eurbank,  the 
world's  foremost  horticulturist,  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
bank  will  be  in  attendance  and  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  work.  The  exhibit  of  wild  flowers 
will  include  many  rare  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens from  all  parts  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
useful  and  interesting  native  plants,  grasses, 
medicinal  herbs,  honey  flora,  ferns,  mosses, 
lichens,  mushrooms,  and  fungi.  The  work  of 
classification  and  nomenclature  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  L.  R.  Abrams  o! 
Stanford  University  and  a  corps  of  assistants. 
Educational  features  of  the  work  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  leading  scientists. 

The  patrons  of  the  affair  actively  interested 
in  the  work  include  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  and  Dr.  LeRoy 
Abrams,  of  Stanford  University ;  Dr.  David 
P.  Barrows,  president  of  the  University  of 
California:  Dr.  John  C.  Merriam.  head  of  the 
National  Save  the  Redwoods  League ;  Dr. 
Barton  W.  Evermann,  director  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences;  Dr.  Aurelia  Henry  Rein- 
hardt,  president  of  Mills  College:  Hon.  Wil- 
liam D.  Kent;  Dr.  Frederick  W.  D'Evlyn, 
president  of  the  Audubon  Association  of  the 
Pacific  ;  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Bade,  president  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  and  Mr.  R.  F.  O'Rourke, 
president  Tamalpais  Conservation  Club. 


For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  travel  to  Bel- 
gium, especially  in  connection  with  the  Olym- 
pic games  which  will  take  place  at  Antwerp 
this  summer,  the  Belgian  State  Railways  have 
closed  special  arrangements  with  the  Inter- 
national Sleeping  Car  Company,  which  is  a 
Belgian  corporation,  whereby  L.  J.  Garcey. 
the  general  agent  of  the  latter  company,  with 
offices  at  281  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirtieth 
Street,  New  York,  will  act  in  a  like  capacity 
for  the  Belgian  State  Railways. 


One  of  the  most  extraordinary  Australian 
trees  is  the  "fire-tree."  which  is  common  in 
New  South  Wales.  When  in  full  bloom  it  is 
a  mass  of  flame-colored  flowers,  and  looks 
like  a  tree  on  fire. 


A  lad  of  sterling  character,  twenty-five 
and  married,  seeks  employment.  Un- 
derstands bookkeeping  and  general 
business  methods.  Some  knowledge  of 
typewriter  and  adding  machine. 
Kindly  address  Box  4,  Argonaut  office. 


The  Quality  Luncheon 

228  Grant  Avenue 

San  Francisco 


Remember  the  music  of  the 
old-fashioned  waltz? 

The  sam;  enchanting  melody  of  bygone 
days — the  music  everybody  loves — 

Charles  Seiger's   Orchestra 

at  the 

ROSE  ROOM 
Eva  Clark,  soprano 

and 

Edna  Malone,  danseuse 

Featured  in  three  programs 
each  evening 

PALACE  HOTEL 

Management  of 
HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL   S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  i  CALIFORNIA 


^EPRAMCr 

OOne  ot  tile  icrlji  syear  hotels 
Pacini/      Union,       ocluiie- 

SAN  FEANCISCO      CAUrORJUA 


WHERE  SERVICE  AND 
COMFORTS  ARE 
PLANNED  FOR  GUESTS 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  B«ST 


Hotel  Claremont 

Berkeley,  California 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 
amidst  wonderful  flower  gardens 
and  magnificent  trees.  Thirty-five 
minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  entrance  of  Hotel  by  the  Key 
Route  ferry  and  express  trains. 
For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 
9300. 


I  For  that  tete-a-tete 
— have  tea 

at 

|  Hotel  Whitcomb 

% Civic  Center 

g  Every  afternoon,  delicious  tea  is  served  in  I 
g  the  Sun  Lounge.  Refreshing — restful.  1 
H   You'll  enjoy  it  immensely.  j 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Lady  Hadfield,  who  has  been  visiting  in  San 
Francisco,  has  gone  to  Millbrae  to  spend  a  fort- 
night with  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid.  Lady  Hadfield 
will  go  south  towards  the  close  of  the  month  and 
will  leave  in  May  for  her  home  in  England. 

Mrs.  Franklin  Lane  and  Miss  Nancy  Lane,  who 
have  been  wintering  in  Washington,  have  gone  to 
New  York  for  a  brief  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Miss  Lily  O'Connor  is  in  Bakersfield  visiting 
Major  and  Mrs.  McKittrick. 

Mr.  Frank  Deering  returned  last  week  from 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bates  and  Mrs.  John  Mer- 
rill   returned   last  week   from  New  York. 

Mrs.  John  Francis  Smith  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smith  have  returned  to  Piedmont  from  Honolulu, 
where  they  have  been  visiting  Licutenant-Com 
mander   and   Mrs.   Alfred   Montgomery. 

Mrs.  James  Langhorne,  Mrs.  Mai2ie  Hammond. 
Miss  Edith  Bull,  and  Miss  Newell  Blair  left  Thurs- 
day  for  a  month's  sojourn  at  Coronado. 

Mrs.  Dudley  Roessle,  who  has  been  at  the  Fair- 
mont for  some  weeks,  left  Monday  for  her  home 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel,  who  have  been 
spending  the  winter  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy 
Nickel,  left  Sunday  for  their  ranch  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  Later  in  the  season  they  will 
occupy  their  summer  home  in  Monterey. 

Mr.. James  Armitage  Bull  arrived  last  week  from 
Philadelphia  to  visit  Mrs.  James  Bull.  He  will 
sail  the  close  of  the  month    for  Yokohama. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  and  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Doubleday  of  New  York  left  last  Thursday 
for  the  Atlantic  coast.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackling  will 
return    here   within    a    few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  have  returned  to 
their   ranch    at    Bakersfield.  ■ 

Miss    Emily    Attel    of    Lancaster,    Pennsylvania. 


Persian  Rug  Cleaning  Co. 

Native  Rug  Experts 

Native    way    of    cleaning    rugs — with    scien- 
tific olive  oil  process.     Hand  work.     Process 
of   cleaning   and    repairing   fully    explained. 
Goods  insured  against  fire  and  theft. 
3828-3830  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Tel.   Pacific  8723 


CLOCK  REPAIRING 

All    grades    of    chimes    and    complicated    clocks 
repaired   and   sold.      Called    for    and   delivered. 


WORKMANSHIP 
GUARANTEED 


WATCH 
REPAIRING 


CALIFORNIA  CLOCK  CO. 

J.    TOPPING,   Manager 
436  Whitney  Building  133  Gear;  Street 

Phone    Garfield    2570 


Anglo   Danish  Institute 

Electric  Light  Cabinet  Baths  and  Salt  Glows 

Swedish  and  Vibratory  Massage 

We  call  at  your  hotel  or  residence  if  requested 

68  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Kearny  4287 


THE  VEDAH   INSTITUTE 

OF  THERAPEUTICS 

ELECTRIC  CABINET  BATHS, 

VIBRATORY  AND   MANUAL 

SWEDISH  MASSAGE 

Houn:  9:30lo6P.m.  Suite  6.5-616 

Eveningg  by  appointment  GILLETTE  BLDG. 

Phone  Sulta  5660  830  Market  St. 


arrived  last  week  for  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Philip  Fos- 
ter Brown  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  have  purchase.) 
the  property  of  Dr.  Flenri  de  Marville  in  San 
Mateo,  and  will  erect  a  residence  there  this  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Johnston  will  leave  next 
week  for  Los  Angeles  to  be  away  until  after  the 
Easter    holidays. 

Mrs.  Kate  Clayburgh  and  Miss  Sophie  Clayburgh 
have  returned  to  their  apartments  at  the  Bellevue 
Hotel  from  a  trip  through  the  East  and  South. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kainie  have  purchased  a 
house  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  White  are  visiting  Mrs. 
T.  Edward  White  in  Santa  Barbara.  They  will  be 
joined  April   1st  by  Mr.   Roderick  White. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  will  leave  within 
a  day  or  two  for  New  York  to  spend  the  Easter 
holidays  with  Miss  Mary  Martin. 

Miss  Josephine  Grant  left  Wednesday  for  Santa 
Barbara  to  visit  Mrs.  William  Miller  Graham  and 
Miss   Geraldine   Graham. 

Captain  Dudley  Knox,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  or- 
dered to  join  the  Pacific  fleet  and  will  be  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  Brooklyn.  Mrs.  Knox's  mother,  Mrs. 
Bowman  McCalla,  recently  returned  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara from  visiting  Mrs.   Knox  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara 
for  a  brief  sojourn- 
Mrs.  Edward  Vail  has  returned  to  town  from 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Van  Court  at  their 
ranch  at  Oxnard. 

Mr.  John  Young  has  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
after  an   absence  of  several  years  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Sadoc  Tobin  have  returned  from  a  visit  in  Mon- 
terey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  and  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood  will  return  next  week  to  their  country  place 
in    Menlo    Park. 

Mr.  Truxtun  Beale  left  last  week  for  Washing- 
ton to  be  gone  throughout  the  spring  and  summer. 

Miss  Muriel  Valentine  arrived  last  week  from 
New  York  and  is  at  the  St.  Francis.  She  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Robert  Graves,  Jr.,  who  is 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  Welbore  Burnett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Polk  have  returned  to  their 
San  Mateo  home  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  have  taken  a 
house  at  Woodside  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin  have  rented  the 
residence  of  the  Misses  Kathleen  and  Aileen  Fin- 
negan  in   San  Mateo  for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Richard  Tobin  returned  last  week  from 
visiting  Mr.   George  Moore  in  Montecito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballin  Hindc  of  London  hav-i  ar- 
rived from  Southern  California  and  are  at  the  St. 
Francis.     They  spent  last  winter  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  George  Whelan  and  Miss  Elsa  Maxwell, 
who  arrived  last  week  from  New  York,  left  Tues- 
day for  Del  Monte  and  will  go  south  next  week. 
They  were  accompanied  to  Monterey  by  Mrs. 
Hays  Smith. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  returned  Sunday 
from  her  ranch  at  Pleyto. 

Princess  Hatzfeldt  arrived  in  New  York  Satur- 
day from  France.      She  will  come  to  California  in 


time  to  attend  the  wedding  of  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin  and  Mr.  Richard  McCrcery  in  Easter 
week,  and  during  her  stay  here  will  be  a  guest 
at  the  Schwerin  home  and  the  McCrcery  residence. 
Later  in  the  season  she  will  be  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Huntington  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  and  Miss  Gloria  Wood 
returned  Tuesday  from  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har 
old  Dillingham  in  Flonolulu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood 
will  spend  the  summer  in  San  Mateo,  where  they 
have  taken  a  bungalow  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Barenson    place. 

Miss  Ysabcl  Chase  left  Saturday  for  Coronado 
to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Heckscher.  Others 
in  the  house  party  are  Mrs.  Jane  Hayne,  Major 
Philip  Magor,  and  Major  Leonard  Tate.  On 
Monday  the  group  will  leave  for  the  Hope  ranch 
in  Santa  Barbara,  which  was  purchased  last  yeai 
by  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Heckscher. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  Hotel  are  Mr.  E. 
G.  Griggs,  Seattle;  Mr.  Charles  J.  Elliott,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  W.  G.  Metzger,  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr.  H.  S.  Wells  and  party  of  five  other 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  officials,  Chicago;  Mr.  T.  M. 
James,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Mr.  J.  C.  Hinman, 
Chicago;  Mr.  E.  E.  Mills,  New  York;  Mr.  A.  G. 
Labbe,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  W.  B.  Clark,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut;  Mr.  D.  A.  Hamburger,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  Charles  B.  Hurley,  Tacoma;  Mr.  S.  N. 
Sinsheimer,  Denver;  Mr.  Alton  Gates,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  H.  R.  Cousins,  Hanford;  Mr.  Wallace 
C.  Geoffe,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Included  among  those  registered  at  the  Hote! 
St.  Francis  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Comerford, 
Detroit;  Mr.  Jay  G.  Hayden,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Dr.  S.  Hasegama,  Mr.  T.  Ikeji,  Japan;  Mr.  D.  C. 
Percy  Oakley,  Melbourne,  Australia;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacob  Esch,  Miss  Esch,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Mr. 
Oscar  F.  Ostby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Sullivan, 
New  York;  Mr.  H.  R.  Roberts,  Rochester,  New 
York;  Lady  Longhead,  Miss  Dorothy  Longhead, 
Calgary,  Canada;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Jackson, 
Portland  Oregon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  McCloskey, 
Akron,  Ohio;  Mr.  M.  A.  Goodyear,  Chicago;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  A.  Ashton,  Tacoma;  Mr.  G.  Allen 
Rives,  Tonopah,  Nevada;  Mr.  A.  P.  Lundin,  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  G.  Ayre  Carr,  London,  England. 

Arrivals  at  the  Whitcomb  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Sipes,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Sanders,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  C.  E.  Breeman,  The 
Hague,  Holland;  Mr.  C.  A.  Montgomery,  Bakers- 
field; Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Adams,  Plattsburg,  New 
York;  Mr.  George  W.  Miller,  Seattle;  Mr.  Joseph 
Eeane,  Mina,  Nevada;  Mr.  W.  H.  Moore,  San 
Diego;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Nelson  and  family, 
New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  George,  Sacra- 
mento; Mr.  D.  E.  Wilson,  Lima,  Ohio;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Thompson,   Lodi. 


A  Large  Library. 
When  the  Kaiser  decided  on  war  he  halted 
German  plans  for  the  building  of  the  greatest 
library  in  the  world,  a  structure  with  me- 
chanical devices  for  the  handling  of  10,000,000 
volumes.  A  library  of  this  size  would  take 
first  rank  in  the  universe,  since  the  British 
Museum   Library  contains  only  4,000,000   vol- 
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urnes,  the  New  York  Public  Library  on  Fifth 
Avenue  1,650,350  books  and  pamphlets,  and 
the  London  Library  only  300,000.  German 
"kultur"  on  the  peaceful  side  of  spreading 
knowledge,  had  progressed  so  far  as  to  send 
an  engineer  around  the  world  to  study  the 
great  libraries  and  report  on  their  facilities 
for  the  handling  of  their  books.  The  Ger- 
man government  had  received  the  report  and 
when  the  war  burst  forth  was  engaged  in  a 
study  of  the  mechanical  devices  to  handle  the 
transportation  of  10,000,000  volumes  between 
the  storehouses,  the  reading-rooms,  and  the 
central   offices. 


During  the  past  year  4,075.385  tons  of  ship- 
ping were  launched  in  this  country,  as  against 
1,620,442  tons  in  England,  611,883  tons  in 
Japan,  271,264  tons  in  Canada,  and  137,086 
tons  in  Holland.  The  total  tonnage  of  new 
ships  launched  during  1919  was  7,144,549,  an 
increase  of  1,697,000  tons  as  compared  with 
the  pre-war  record  year  of   1913. 
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Today's  Trend 


The 
Corporate  Trustee 

AS  men  and  women  become  more 
jLx.  thoroughly  informed  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  property,  the  more 
strongly  do  they  realize  the  need  of 
an  impartial,  disinterested  executor 
or  trustee,  experienced  in  financial 
matters. 


THIS  bank  has  for  some  time  realized  this  growing  demand 
of  its  customers,  new  and  old,  for  trust  advice  and  service. 
Consequently  we  have  established  a  completely  equipped 
trust  department. 

Through  the  Trust  Department  this  Bank  is  able  to  serve  as  execu- 
tor, trustee,  administrator,  guardian,  and  in  all  other  trust  capacities. 


Our  officers  cordially  welcome  calls 
and  correspondence  on  this  subject. 


A  booklet  you  should  have — "The 
First  Step  in  Making  Your  Will" 


■A  NATIONAL    BANK 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"I  want  some  good  current  literature." 
"Here  are  some  books  on  electric  lighting." — 
Baltimore  American. 

The  small  boy's  idea  of  hell  seems  to  be  an 
empty  wood  or  coal  box  when  it  is  time  to  go 
skating. — Leavenworth  Post. 

Rejected  One — So  you  object  to  my  pres- 
ence at  your  wedding.  The  Girl— It  depends 
on  how  you  spell  it. — Boston  Transcript. 

"If  we  walk  back  again,  Hughie,  I  think 
there's  a  bottle  somewhere  in  the  house." 
"Man,  Sandy!     Can  we  no  run?" — Blighty. 

"The  officer  says  you  used  bad  language." 
"When  he  stopped  me  I  was  in  a  tantrum." 
"Never  mind  the  make  of  the  car." — Ju  Ige. 

"She's  a  wonder,  that  quiet  little  woman 
over  there."  "Why,  what's  she  done?"  "I 
told  you;   she's   quiet." — Baltimore  American. 

Knicker — So  Smith  invented  a  labor-saving 
machine?  Bocker — Yes,  when  it  won't  work 
it  saves  the  striking  of  ten  men. — New  York 
Sun. 

"Pa,  what  is  an  idealist?"  "Usually  he  is 
a  man,  my  boy,  who  has  high  notions  of  what 
the  other  fellows  ought  to  do." — Detroit  Free 
Press, 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  I  could  use  these  tiny 
pieces  of  cloth  for,"  mused  the  wife.  "Make 
guest  towels  of  them,"  observed  the  husband. 
—Life. 

Departing  Guest — Enjoyed  ourselves?  Oh, 
yes!  What  I'm  upset  about  is  leaving  your 
hotel  so  soon  after  I've  bought  it. — London 
Opinion. 

Some  of  us  never  do  have  any  luck.  Now, 
in  our  boyhood,  for  instance,  there  never  was 
a  scarcity-  of  teachers. — New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 

It  costs  money  these  days  even  to  read 
about  meat.  The  original  manuscript  of 
Lamb's  essay  on  "Roast  Pig"  sold  for  $12,600. 
— Nashville  Tennessean. 

Johnny — These  pants  that  you  bought  for 
me  are  too  tight.  Mother — Oh,  no,  they  aren't. 
Johnny — They  are,  too,  mother.  They're 
tighter'n  my  own  skin.  Mother — Now,  Johnny, 
you  know  that  isn't  so.  Johnny — It  is,  too. 
I  can  sit  down  in  my  skin,  but  I  can't  sit  down 
in  my  pants. — Boys'  Life. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  that 
home-made  creme  de  jazz  you  worked  out  with 
sugar  and   cornmeal   and   so   forth  ?"     "That's 
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the  question !"  said  Uncle  Bill  Bottletop. 
"What  are  we  goin'  to  do  with  it?  We  can't 
drink  it  and  it's  too  expensive  to  be  thrown 
a  way.'' — Washington   Star. 

Diner — You  charged  me  more  for  this  steak 
than  you  used  to.  Restaurant  Manager — I 
have  to  pay  more  for  it.  The  price  of  meat 
has  gone  up.  Diner — And  the  steak  is  smaller 
than  it  used  to  be.  Restaurant  Keeper — That, 
of  course,  is  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
beef. — Buffalo  Commercial. 

The  youth  seated  himself  in  the  dentist's 
chair.  He  wore  a  wonderful  striped  silk  shirt 
and  an  even  more  wonderful  checked  suit. 
He  had  the  vacant  stare  that  often  goes  with 
both.     "I  am  afraid  to  give  him  gas,"  the  den- 


tist said  to  his  assistant.  "Why?'"  "Well," 
replied  the  dentist,  "how  will  I  know  when  he 
is    unconscious?" — American    Legion    Weekly. 

Minister — But,  Hooligan,  can't  you  live  with 
your  wife  without  Bghting?  Hooligan — No. 
sir,  I  can't.  Leastwise,  not  'appily. — London 
Opinion. 

Willis — I  suppose  the  strike  in  your  town  is 
a  purely  local  affair?  Gillis — Not  in  the  least. 
The  works  are  owned  by  Boston  parties,  the 
manager  is  from  Chicago,  the  workmen  came 
from  Seattle,  the  labor  organizer  hails  from 
New  York,  the  strikebreakers  were  imported 
from  Alabama,  and  the  troops  were  sent  by 
the  governor.  Our  only  local  interest  is  duck- 
ing bricks." — Judge. 
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The  Newberry  Case. 

A  statute  of  the  United  States  limits  the  amount  of 
money  that  a  man  may  spend  in  promotion  of  his  can- 
didacy for  the  Federal  Senate  to  three  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars.  How  generally  this  law  is  ignored  all 
the  world  knows.  We  venture  the  statement  that  there 
are  few  if  any  members  of  the  Senate  who  are  not 
guilty  of  its  violation,  not  guilty  in  the  sense  of  having 
corruptly  used  money,  but  of  expending  in  one  way  or 
another  more  than  the  prescribed  sum.  What  are  called 
"legitimate"  expenses  of  senatorial  candidacy  may  easily 
run  into  large  figures.  For  illustration  let  us  cite 
an  instance  of  recent  local  observation:  When  Mr. 
Phelan  was  a  senatorial  candidate  six  years  ago  there 
was  maintained  in  his  behalf  a  campaign  headquarters 
in  this  city  with  a  corps  of  managers  and  clerks  active 
in  the  work  of  setting  forth  through  personal  interviews 
and  by  circularizing  through  the  mails  the  qualifications 
of  the  candidate.  Many  newspapers  carried  advertise- 
ments setting  forth  facts  or  arguments  calculated  in  the 
judgment  of  the  candidate  or  his  managers  to  impress 
voters.  For  several  weeks  preceding  election  day  the 
name  of  the  candidate  was  exploited  in  electric  lights  in 
several  of  the  large  centres.  Somebody  paid  for  all 
this ;  and  the  bill  could  not  have  been  a  light  one.  Mr. 
Phelan  moved  up  and  down  the  state  for  a  period  of 
months  speaking  here  and  there  in  response  to  invita- 
tions from  communities  wishing  to  hear  the  candidate 
and  to  come  into  personal  contact  with  him. 

This   method   of   campaigning  is   universal   and   has 


been  ever  since  popular  election  of  senators  was  or- 
dained. It  is  practiced  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
every  state  and  by  every  candidate.  And  a  good  deal 
may  be  said  for  it.  It  carries  to  the  individual  voter 
much  that  may  aid  him  in  appraising  the  relative  merits 
of  opposing  candidates.  It  is  a  distinct  contribution  to 
public  information,  including  a  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter and  general  qualifications  of  candidates.  When 
campaigning  is  limited  to  the  means  above  described, 
nobody  is  corrupted,  no  real  harm  is  done  to  anybody, 
and  no  candidate  or  his  friends  feel  that  any  moral  prin- 
ciple or  rule  has  been  violated. 

The  mischief  of  elaborate  campaign  practice,  even 
where  the  procedure  is  strictly  limited  to  so-called 
legitimate  methods,  is  that  it  gives  to  a  rich  man  as 
against  men  who  are  not  rich  a  tremendous  advantage. 
For  while  a  man  of  large  means  may  in  clean  ways 
expend  enormous  sums  in  promoting  his  candidacy,  a 
man  of  limited  means  may  not  do  so,  and  thus  suffer 
by  comparison.  One  purpose  of  the  law  limiting  cam- 
paign expenditure  is  clearly  frustrated  when  a  rich 
man  may  spend  many  thousands  while  his  less  provided 
rival  may  spend  only  a  few  hundreds  or  nothing  at  all. 

From  the  testimony  in  the  Newberry  case  we  do  not 
get  the  impression  that  corrupt  practice  entered  into  the 
campaign  between  Mr.  Newberry  and  Mr.  Ford.  Both 
were  rich  men.  In  behalf  of  each  large  sums  were 
expended.  It  was  a  hot  and  close  contest  and  on  either 
side  the  campaign  managers  went  at  the  business  of 
rounding  up  voters  with  great  energy  and  at  large  ex- 
pense. Probably  neither  Mr.  Newberry  nor  Mr.  Ford 
felt  that  anything  reprehensible  was  being  done;  in 
truth,  so  far  as  the  testimony  goes  to  show,  no  wrong 
was  done  outside  and  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  law 
limiting  expenditure  was  extravagantly  and  openly  vio- 
lated. And  the  only  plea  in  excuse — we  will  not  say 
justification — of  this  fact  lies  in  the  further  fact  that 
practically  every  other  candidate  does  and  has  done  the 
same  thing.  It  is  a  poor  plea,  but  the  dereliction  which 
it  is  sought  to  cover  is  one  upon  which  it  is  easy  to 
look  with  a  certain  leniency. 

At  this  moment  there  is  being  carried  forward  in 
California  a  primary  campaign  for  a  senatorship  and  the 
several  aspirants  are  notoriously  expending  money 
lavishly.  It  is  an  exceptional  day  which  does  not  bring 
to  the  editorial  desk  of  the  Argonaut  a  mass  of  "litera- 
ture" in  behalf  of  Mr.  Kent,  of  Mr.  Wallace,  and  o) 
other  candidates;  and  all  this  in  advance  of  more 
strenuous  phases  of  the  campaign  expected  when  Mr. 
Phelan  and  others  shall  get  energetically  into  the  run- 
ning. All  this  is  in  the  open,  plainly  in  the  public  view, 
yet  we  hear  from  nobody  a  serious  protest  against  it 
The  public  has  come  to  expect  that  every  senatorial 
candidate  will  plead  his  case  by  any  and  every  means 
not  inconsistent  with  fundamental  honesty,  despite  the 
limitation  that  the  law  puts  upon  campaign  expenditure. 
In  other  words  public  opinion  has  practically  nullified 
the  law,  in  the  sense  that  it  holds  no  prejudice  against 
candidates  who  ignore  it. 

The  mainspring  of  the  prosecution  of  Newberry  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  of  feminine  jealousy.  In  a 
social  sense  the  wife  of  Mr.  Newberry  is  at  the  head  of 
the  heap  in  Detroit.  This  fact  aroused  an  intense 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  wife  of  a  certain  editoi 
whose  efforts  to  get  into  Detroit  society,  though  per- 
sistently pursued,  failed.  The  lady  in  the  latter  case, 
so  gossip  runs,  sought  balm  for  the  wounds  of  dis- 
appointed ambition  in  humiliation  of  her  successful  rival, 
if  the  case  may  be  so  put.  Under  domestic  prompting 
the  editor  promoted  the  prosecution  by  which  Newberry 
has  been  convicted  of  what  may  be  termed  legitimate 
practice  illegitimately  pursued — that  is,  a  practice  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  money  in  excess  of  the  three- 
thousand-five-hundred-dollar  limit  prescribed  by  law. 

To  what  extent  resentment  on  the  part  of  Mr.  New- 
berry's unsuccessful  rival,  Mr.  Ford,  has  entered  into 


the  prosecution  may  not  be  known.  Likewise  to  what 
extent  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  at 
Washington  may  have  figured  in  the  case  may  never  be 
exposed.  But  certain  friends  of  Ford  were  active  in 
support  of  the  movement  against  Newberry.  The 
Michigan  brigade  of  Federal  officeholders  were  also 
busily  on  the  side  of  prosecution.  The  amount  of 
money  spent  by  Newberry  and  his  friends  in  the  cam- 
paign for  election  would  make  a  poor  figure  when  com- 
pared with  the  larger  sums  put  into  the  campaign  of 
prosecution.  It  seems  to  be  a  case  where  feminine 
jealousy  found  ready  and  generous  support  in  the 
amiable  motives  of  personal  and  political  revenge. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  action  the  Senate 
shall  take  in  the  matter  of  this  conviction.  The  law  is 
plain,  and  very  obviously  Mr.  Newberry  has  violated  it. 
But  the  judges  in  the  case,  most  if  not  all — Mr.  New- 
berry's colleagues  in  the  Senate — are  equally  guilty.  If 
only  those  without  sin  are  permitted  to  cast  stones  there 
will  be  no  quorum  when  that  body  shall  be  called  upon 
to  pass  judgment  upon  Newberry's  qualification  to  sit 
in  the  Senate. 

Germany. 

Events  in  Germany  betray,  not  only  the  disordered 
state  of  a  broken  and  defeated  country,  but  the  fragility 
of  the  veneer  we  call  civilization.  The  forces  recently 
united  against  the  outer  world  now  stand  arrayed 
against  each  other.  The  week's  record  exhibits  a  roll 
of  many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  killed 
in  civil  conflict.  Atrocities  similar  to  those  of  which 
the  Belgians  and  the  French  were  victims  mark  the 
fighting;  and  the  merry  sport  still  goes  on.  And  all 
this  in  a  country  close  knit  in  racial  and  social  brother- 
hood— in  a  country  where,  whatever  else  may  be  said, 
the  discipline  of  orderly  life  has  been  a  highly  developed 
quantity. 

The  Ebert  government  announces  that  it  will  not 
assume  the  offensive  in  maintaining  its  place.  Its  policy 
will  be  strictly  defensive.  Which  is  a  confession  that 
its  powers  are  not  equal  to  its  own  integrity,  for  no 
government  gives  up  the  ghost  so  long  as  it  may  pos- 
sibly sustain  itself.  It  follows  that  if  revolutionary 
activities  shall  continue  the  Ebert  regime  must  yield. 
This  is  inevitable.  It  never  had  any  real  mandate 
and  in  no  sense  does  it  reflect  the  purpose  and  spirit  of 
the  German  people. 

From  many  sources  come  alarming  prophecies  to  the 
effect  that  a  "red"  rule  of  Germany  is  impending. 
And  this  is  another  way  of  saying  that  autocracy  in  one 
form  or  another  is  in  the  way  of  reestablishing  itself. 
The  choice  is  between  an  autocracy  of  some  Teu- 
tonic Lenin  masquerading  in  the  name  of  the  masses, 
and  an  autocracy  of  the  so-called  higher  orders. 
The  latter  would  connote  more  naturally  with  the  his- 
tory and  traditions  of  the  German  race  and  would  be 
better  all  around.  It  would  lack  the  merits  we  ascribe 
to  democracy,  but  it  would  reestablish  social  order. 

It  is  a  practical  certainty  that  out  of  the  con- 
fusion which  now  rules  in  Germany  there  will  de- 
velop a  movement  harking  back  to  the  imperial  or 
monarchial  system.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  seek 
to  restore  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty,  not  necessarily  or 
probably  the  late  emperor  or  any  of  his  brood,  but  some 
collateral  branch  of  the  family.  And  if  such  a  move- 
ment should  develop  the  countries  lately  in  alliance  will 
make  a  profound  mistake  if  they  shall  oppose  it.  First 
or  last  Germany  will  fall  under  a  scheme  of  government 
consonant  with  the  temper  and  the  habit  of  the  German 
people,  in  other  words  an  autocracy.  And  it  would  bet- 
ter be  even  a  Hohenzollern  autocracy  than  a  red  au- 
tocracy. 

The  best  hope  for  Germany,  and  for  the  count  ri? 
lately  in   alliance,  we  profoundly  believe,   lies,   r 
opposing  any  and  all  movements  tending  to  "r 
but  in  consenting,  if  occasion  shall  arise,  to  a  r, 
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tion  that  would  instantly  enlist  the  traditional  and 
sentimental  patriotism  of  the  German  people  and  thus 
restore  order  and  reestablish  productive  industry.  Wil- 
helm,  we  repeat,  is  hardly  a  possibility.  He  has  not 
only  lost  the  respect  of  the  world,  but  he  has  for- 
feited any  claim  by  abandonment  of  his  people.  His 
"six  uninjured  sons"  share  in  the  dishonor  of  his 
cowardice.  Probably  no  one  of  them  is  capable  of 
rallying  the  spirit  of  the  people.  But  there  is  Prince 
Henry,  pronounced  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr. 
Roosevelt  a  much  abler  man  than  the  ex-Kaiser. 


The  Senate's  Rejection  of  the  Treaty. 

If  the  Senate  had  been  left  undisturbed  by  execu- 
tive promptings  the  treaty  as  modified  would  have  been 
approved,  we  think,  by  unanimous  vote.  The  country, 
though  lacking  absolute  faith  in  the  league  of  nations 
project,  is  willing  to  give  it  a  trial  under  the  safe- 
guards imposed  by  the  Senate.  But  influences  ema- 
nating from  the  White  House,  culminating  in  the 
tart  message  of  last  week — "Not  acceptable.  W.  W." 
— had  the  effect  of  arraying  in  stubborn  opposition  a 
sufficient  number  of  Mr.  Wilson's  partisans  to  thwart 
the  will  of  a  substantial  majority  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  both  parties  for  approval  of  the  treaty 
with  reservations.  Unable  to  win  acceptance  of  the 
original  draft,  Mr.  Wilson  still  had  sufficient  au- 
thority to  defeat  the  treaty  in  its  amended  form. 
He  deliberately  chose  this  method  of  killing  it  in 
preference  to  direct  action,  which  would  have  been  his 
final  resource  if  the  document  had  been  passed  up  to 
him  modified  and  approved  by  the  Senate.  But  however 
Mr.  Wilson  may  have  reasoned,  the  outcome  is  for  him, 
and  for  the  executive  office,  a  defeat  and  a  rebuke. 

First  of  the  motives  behind  the  action  of  the  Senate 
was  distrust  and  disapproval  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
particularly  of  certain  provisions  embodied  in  the  cove- 
nant of  the  league  of  nations.  It  was  interpreted — and 
by  men  more  practically-minded  than  Mr.  Wilson  and 
of  greater  experience  in  matters  of  government,  national 
and  international — as  an  abandonment  of  a  distinct 
measure  of  our  national  sovereignty,  as  calculated  to 
involve  us  in  grave  obligations  in  matters  none  of  our 
proper  concern,  as  more  likely  to  create  wars  than  to 
maintain  peace,  further  as  a  blank  check  upon  the  ma- 
terial and  military  resources  of  the  United  States.  From 
the  first  it  has  been  apparent  that  the  more  thoughtful 
members  of  the  Senate  held  views  with  respect  to  the 
treaty  making  its  approval  without  amendment  an  indis- 
cretion ;  and  more  recently  it  has  been  evident  that  this 
view  has  had  the  support  of  the  best  thought  of  the 
country.  Opposition  to  the  treaty  in  its  original  form 
was  by  no  means  a  partisan  policy,  since  there  have  been 
enlisted  in  it  men  of  both  parties  under'  fixed  conviction 
that  acceptance  of  the  treaty  without  limiting  modifica- 
tions would  be  a  fatal  mistake. 


of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  dif- 
ferent depositories,  and  constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the 
public  weal  against  invasions  by  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experiments  ancient  and  modern,  some  of  them  in  our 
country  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must  be 
as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people  the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment  in  the  way  which  the  Constitution  designates.  But 
let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation  ;  for  though  this  in  one 
instance  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed.  The  prece- 
dent must  always  greatly  overbalance  in  permanent  evil  any 
partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield. 

Scarcely  less  impressive  is  the  historic  admonition 
of  Webster  in  his  famous  speech  on  "The  Presidential 
Protest."    Mr.  Webster  said : 

Our  security  is  our  watchfulness  of  our  Executive  power. 
It  was  the  constitution  of  this  department  which  was  infinitely 
the  most  difficult  part  in  the  great  work  of  creating  our 
present  government.  To  give  to  the  Executive  Department 
such  power  as  should  make  it  useful  and  yet  not  such  as  to 
render  it  dangerous ;  to  make  it  efficient,  independent,  and 
strong,  and  yet  to  prevent  it  from  sweeping  away  everything 
by  its  union  of  military  and  civil  authority,  by  the  influence  of 
patronage,  office,  and  favor — this,  indeed,  was  difficult.  They 
who  had  the  work  to  do  saw  the  difficulty  and  we  see  it ;  and 
if  we  would  maintain  our  system  we  shall  act  wisely  to  that 
end,  by  preserving  every  restraint  and  every  guard  which  the 
Constitution  has  provided.  And  when  we  and  those  who  come 
after  us  have  done  all  that  we  can  do,  and  all  that  they  can 
do,  it  would  be  well  for  us  and  for  them,  if  some  popular 
Executive,  by  the  power  of  patronage  and  party,  and  the  power, 
too,  of  that  over-popularity,  shall  not  hereafter  prove  an  over- 
match for  all  three  branches  of  the  government. 


Likewise  potential  in  inspiring  and  stimulating  oppo- 
sition to  the  original  draft  was  the  sense  in  the  Senate 
and  out  of  it  that  the  President  had  exceeded  his  au- 
thority, first  in  the  negotiation  at  Paris,  later  in  attempts 
to  force  the  Senate  to  accept  his  work  against  its  judg- 
ment and  will.  Resentment  of  the  President's  embit- 
tered speech  upon  landing  at  Boston  in  March  of  last 
year,  combined  with  resentment  of  his  threat  to  so 
entangle  the  covenant  with  the  terms  of  peace  as  to 
make  their  separation  impossible,  with  still  further  re- 
sentment of  his  insistent  manner  in  dealing  with  the 
Senate  after  the  draft  had  been  placed  before  it — all 
these  had  influence  in  stimulating  and  solidifying  sena- 
torial opposition.  And  when  later  Mr.  Wilson  in  his 
speech-making  tour  of  the  country  appealed  from  the 
Senate  to  the  people  the  situation  developed  into  a  dead- 
lock. At  this  stage  of  the  controversy  there  was 
recalled  the  solemn  admonition  of  Washington  in  the 
Farewell  Address  for  maintenance  unimpaired  of  the 
respective  constitutional  spheres  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments.  Counseling  future  generations, 
Washington  said : 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking  in  a 
free  country  should  inspire  caution  in  those  entrusted  with 
its  administration,  to  confine  themselves  within  their  respective 
r  Jnstitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  one  department  to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of 
incroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  de- 
partments" in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of 
tovernment,  a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that  love 
vf  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it  which  predominates  in  the 
human  heart  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this 
position.     The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise 


The  spirit  embodied  in  these  striking  and  solemn 
warnings  became  early  in  the  immediate  controversy  a 
stimulant  to  those  who  have  opposed  ratification  of  the 
treaty  in  its  original  form.  Through  tedious  months  an 
end  steadily  held  in  view  by  the  Senate  has  been  that 
of  holding  in  check  and  limiting  to  its  constitutional 
sphere  the  authority  and  the  powers  of  the  executive 
office.  Very  obviously  the  sentiment  of  the  country  has 
been  with  those  who  have  resisted  the  attempted  en- 
croachment of  Mr.  Wilson  upon  the  powers  of  the 
Senate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  unbiased  minds  that 
the  President  has  been  wrong  and  that  the  Senate  has 
been  right.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  an  obligation  of 
senatorial  duty  is  acceptance  without  question  of 
treaties  negotiated  by  the  executive,  and  the  part  of 
the  Senate  in  matters  of  foreign  policy  would  auto- 
matically pass  into  the  realm  of  things  obsolete  and  of 
non-effect. 

Rejection  of  the  treaty  leaves  our  relations  with  Ger- 
many and  with  the  countries  with  which  we  have  been 
associated  in  the  war  with  Germany  very  much  in 
the  air.  The  situation  is  one  in  which  there  is  neither 
war  nor  peace.  Presumably  Congress  will  exercise  its 
undoubted  authority  under  the  Constitution  of  ending 
the  war  in  a  technical  sense  by  a  resolution  declaratory 
of  a  state  of  peace.  

By  the  action  of  Mr.  Wilson  the  controversy  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Senate  is  now  transferred  to  the 
arena  of  domestic  politics.  In  connection  with  the 
coming  presidential  campaign  the  country  will  be  asked 
to  decide  the  issue  as  it  has  stood  between  Mr.  Wilson 
and  a  majority,  representing  both  parties,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Argo- 
naut there  is  no  question  as  to  what  the  verdict  will 
be.  The  counsel  of  Washington,  the  admonition  of 
Webster,  reinforced  by  the  practical  common  sense 
of  our  people  will  determine  the  issue.  The  voice 
of  the  country,  we  believe,  will  acclaim,  first  the 
discretion  of  the  Senate  in  declining  to  accept  the  obli- 
gations imposed  by  the  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations  as  originally  drafted,  second  its  resistance  to  an 
obvious  encroachment  of  the  executive  authority  upon 
that  of  the  legislative.  That  Mr.  Wilson  intends  to 
make  the  issue  a  personal  one  there  are  many  evidences. 
In  all  likelihood  he  will  seek  renomination  to  the  presi- 
dential office  and  will  go  personally  before  the  country 
in  an  attempt  to  sustain  his  course. 


Oil  Production,  Consumption,  and  Prices. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  state  railroad  commission 
within  the  week  Mr.  K.  R.  Kingsbury,  president  6f  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  presents  a  series 
of  vital  facts  relative' to  the  oil  industry  in  California 
and  incidentally  to  the  prices  of  oil  in  the  local  market. 
By  an  array  of  reports  of  unquestioned  authority  Mr. 
Kingsbury  shows  that  the  present  production  of  oil  is 


falling  short  of  the  consumptive  demand.  So  rapidly 
has  normal  consumption  grown  that  it  now  exceeds  the 
abnormal  war-time  consumption.  In  1918  the  average 
daily  consumption  was  279,576  barrels;  in  the  last  half 
of  1919  it  was  292,278  barrels;  in  January  of  the  cur- 
rent year  it  was  301,100  barrels;  in  February  it  was 
304,120  barrels.  Under  this  demand  stocks  of  crude  oil 
are  rapidly  diminishing.  On  January  1,  1919,  stocks 
within  the  state  stood  at  32,043,923.  On  January  1st, 
current  year,  the  figures  were  30,480,323.  On  March 
1st  the  figures  were  28,738,921.  Upon  this  situation 
comes  an  enlarged  demand  from  the  navy  and  from  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  the  former  requiring  for 
the  current  year  2,950,800  barrels  as  against  1,532,650 
barrels,  for  1919,  the  latter  presenting  demands  for 
4,000,000  barrels. 

It  is  obvious,  says  Mr.  Kingsbury,  that  there  will  not 
be  oil  enough  to  supply  the  demand  unless  (1)  produc- 
tion is  increased  or  (2)  the  demand  conserved.  Pro- 
ceeding, Mr.  Kingsbury  declares  that  he  knows  of  no 
means  to  accomplish  these  results  other  than  an  advance 
in  the  price  paid  for  crude  oil  at  the  wells  and  in  the 
price  at  which  fuel  oil  is  sold.  In  a  similar  situation  in 
1918  the  National  Fuel  Administration  enforced  an  ad' 
vance  in  the  price  paid  for  crude  oil  at  the  wells  from  98 
cents  per  barrel  to  $1.23  per  barrel,  an  advance  of  25 
cents ;  and  under  this  stimulus  production  was  very  con- 
siderably augmented. 

In  recent  advances  in  prices  paid  for  crude  oil 
and  the  advanced  rates  for  consumption  imposed  by 
his  company  Mr.  Kingsbury  declares  that  the  whole 
purpose  has  been  to  stimulate  the  industry  and  so  in- 
crease production.  He  disclaims  any  purpose  to  in- 
crease the  earnings  of  his  company  and  shows  con- 
clusively that  under  the  advanced  rates  all  around 
nothing  is  gained  in  the  way  of  increased  profits  for 
his  company;  and  presumably  the  statement  holds  good 
for  the  other  marketing  organizations.  Mr.  Kingsbury's 
statement  is  clear  and  convincing.  It  has  been  given 
to  the  public  in  detailed  and  complete  form  through  the 
daily  press  and  merits  careful  consideration  as  an  ex- 
position of  fundamental  facts  relative  to  one  of  the 
greatest  of  California's  basic  industries. 

Connected  with  the  frank  statement  above  referred 
to  is  another  point  of  interest,  namely,  the  illustration  it 
affords  of  a  new  practice  on  the  part  of  "big  business" 
in  dealing  with  the  public.  There  was  a  time  when 
great  interests  like  that  represented  by  Mr.  Kingsbury 
were  studious  to  conceal  the  details  of  their  operations. 
The  rule  of  secrecy  was  practiced  under  various  forms 
of  reserve  or  evasion,  the  theory  of  the  managers  of 
large  affairs  being  that  their  business  was  their  own 
and  that  nobody  had  any  right  to  inquire  into  it.  Mr. 
Kingsbury  represents  a  new  order  of  things,  a  policy 
under  which  the  public,  official  and  unofficial,  is  assumed 
to  have  the  right  to  whatever  information  may  tend  to 
intelligence  in  matters  admittedly  its  proper  concern. 
The  change  ought  to  conribute — and  assuredly  it  will — 
to  a  better  state  of  feeling  all  around  and  so  minimize 
antagonisms  and  prejudices  that  have  too  long  pre- 
vailed. ,  ,| 

Editorial  Notes. 
Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  our  pre-war  minister  to 
Turkey,  has  been  appointed  minister  to  Mexico.  Mr, 
Morgenthau  is  an  intelligent  and  capable  man,  well 
qualified  by  experience  for  diplomatic  service.  But 
why  send  a  man  of  this  type  to  Mexico  ?  Why  change 
the  deal?  Shirt-sleeves  John  Lind  is  still  alive  and 
presumably  willing.  Then  there  is  Bayard  Hale,  who, 
since  the  break-up  of  Germany,  is  again  out  of  a  job. 
What  need  have  we  for  a  minister  to  Mexico — or  any- 
where else  for  that  matter — when  so  many  non-official 
availables,  late  in  German  service,  are  hanging  around? 


There  is  profound  justification  for  the  universal 
criticism  of  Congress  on  the  score  of  its  failure  to  shut 
down  the  floodgates  through  which  the  national  reve 
nues  are  pouring  in  unmeasured  extravagances  and 
wastes.  Much  was  expected  from  a  Republican  Con- 
gress, and  disappointemnt  at  its  inaction  is  not  un- 
reasonable. It  might  have  done  better  than  to  fritter 
precious  time  over  non-essentials  and  trivialities  to 
the  neglect  of  really  vital  business.  It  should  at  least 
have  made  a  beginning  for  substitution  of  a  scientific 
taxing  system  for  the  existing  system,  which  is  at  once 
inequitable,  onerous,  and  calculated  to  stifle  enterprise, 
paralyze  industry,  and  diminish  production.  It  is  fre- 
quently said  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  precedent 
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to  a  better  order  of  things  some  form  of  financial  con- 
trol under  the  budget  idea  must  be  inaugurated.  It  is 
apparent  to  every  observer  that  under  the  present  crude 
method  of  formulating  appropriation  bills  there  is  hope- 
less confusion  and  an  amazing  waste  both  of  time  and 
money.  Approximately  four-fifths  of  the  time  of  every 
congressional  session  is  taken  up  formulating  appro- 
priation bills  that  should  have  come  to  the  House  in 
definite  and  threshed-out  form.  The  executive  depart- 
ments present  their  estimates  in  such  procrastinating 
fashion  and  in  such  incoherent  form  that  the  real  work 
of  licking  them  into  shape  has  to  be  done  by  congres- 
sional committees.  A  secondary  reason,  although  per- 
haps as  important  as  the  first,  is  that  some  twenty-two 
committees  acting  independently  of  each  other  make 
the  appropriation  bills.  Thus  only  a  few  days  ago  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  now  making  up  the  Sun- 
dry Civil  Appropriation  bill,  discovered  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Appropriation  bill,  made  by  the  Agricultural 
Committee  and  which  has  already  passed  the  House, 
carried  a  great  deal  of  new  legislation  that  overlapped 
and  interferes  with  items  customarily  carried  in  the 
Sundry  Civil  bill  alone.  This  sort  of  complication 
arises  at  every  session  of  Congress  and  affects  the 
greater  number  of  appropriation  bills.  Confusion  would 
of  course  be  remedied  by  a  sound  budget  system.  Bui 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  system  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  immediate  future  because  everybody  is  so 
busy  with  the  appropriation  bills  now  in  hand  that  no 
progress  may  be  made  in  the  scheme  to  provide  a 
budget  until  more  immediate  work  shall  be  off  hands. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


From  a  Sympathetic  Reader. 

San  Francisco,  March  21,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Your  number  of  the  20th  is  in  many 
respects  interesting.  It  is  therefore  not  inopportune  to  com- 
ment on  its  contents. 

Moses,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  received  directly  from 
God  the  tables  of  the  law.  The  first  five  commandments  have 
reference  to  the  "Divinity"  ;  the  other  five  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  men  among  themselves.  These  laws  are  based  on  the 
hypothetical  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  God  specially 
interested  in  the  actions  of  humankind ;  but  humankind  is 
such  a  small  portion  of  the  "Infinite"  that  it  is  doubtful  that 
a  God  taking  special  interest  in  men  is  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion. 

King  Pansole  on  his  advent  to  the  throne  destroyed  all 
existing  books  of  law  and  enacted  a  "code"  of  stupendous  sim- 
plicity. He  absolutely  ignored  the  existence  of  God,  leaving 
to  his  people  absolute  liberty  of  religious  conscience.  Re- 
garding the  conduct  of  men  towards  one  another  he  legislated 
as  follows: 

"Article  I.     Do  no  harm  to  your  neighbor. 

"Article  II.  This  being  thoroughly  understood,  do  as  you 
please." 

That's  all. 

Compared  with  our  codes  and  the  compilation  of  judicial 
decisions,  both  the  laws  of  Moses  and  of  King  Pansole  are 
wonders  of  concision.  Nevertheless  they  cover  every  possible 
case  which  may  occur  amongst  men.  All  that  is  needed  to 
protect  life,  liberty,  and  property  would  be  to  apply  these  laws 
with  absolute  integrity  and  within  reason.  To  this  effect  the 
appointment  of  judges  should  be  most  careful  and  their  selec- 
tion should  be  based  on  honesty  and  high  moral  qualities. 

Our  so-called  civilization,  with  its  innumerable  statutes,  has 
so  complicated  matters  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  absolute  justice.  The  tendency  of  the  abuse  of  legis 
lation  has  fatally  resulted  in  the  curtailing  of  our  rights,  in 
making  criminals  of  perfectly  innocent  persons,  in  undermining 
the  respect  of  the  law  and  government. 

The  enactment  of  the  "criminal  syndicalism"  law  is  an  ex- 
ample of  our  unreasonable  legislation.  Sufficient  laws  already 
existed  in  our  Penal  Code  to  deal  with  the  criminal.  The 
remedy  exists  in  their  proper  enforcement. 

The  case  of  Anita  Whitney,  an  unbalanced,  vain,  and  foolish 
woman,  and  her  conviction  under  the  "criminal  syndicalism 
act,"  has  taken  importance,  not  on  account  of  its  merits,  but 
because  such  legislation  endangers  the  right  of  free  speech. 
The  preaching  of  violence,  sabotage,  etc.,  would  be  innocuous 
were  there  not  so  many  foolish  listeners,  were  there  not  so 
many  victims  of  injustice,  were  there  not  so  many  men  re- 
sentful of  such  pussyfoot  legislation  as  prohibition  and  the 
Mann  Act. 

Concerning  the  teachers  of  crazy  doctrines,  of  reforms  by 
compulsion,  of  prophylactic  cures  for  crime,  give  them  all 
liberty  to  let  out  steam.  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  have  sufficient  common  sense  to  accept  whatever  good 
there  is  in  the  teachings  and  to  discard  the  wrong.  If  such 
is  not  the  case,  so  much  the  worse  for  us.  If  our  public 
schools  should  teach  the  simple  code  of  King  Pansole,  "Do 
not  harm  your  neighbor,"  and  if  the  new  generation  was 
taught  to  be  honest,  to  mind  its  own  business  and  to  go  ahead, 
we  might  in  the  course  of  time  achieve  the  practice  of  "self- 
government." 

Sidney's  Coryn's  article,  "Dr.  Dillon  on  the  Conference," 
is  well  worth  reading.  It  is  certainly  not  flattering  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  exposes  forcibly  the  effeminate  incapacity 
of  the  members  of  the  conference.  The  conclusion  we  may 
draw  from  this  is  the  moral  failure  of  the  last  war.  It  is  sad, 
tremendously  sad. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  your  paper  is  the  article 
on  the  necessity  of  a  straightforward,  honest  daily  press.  If 
such  is  your  conviction,  may  I  ask  why  the  Argonaut  does  not 
start  a  daily  paper  of  this  description.  The  facility  of  ob- 
taining the  sufficient  capital,  which  manifests  itself  in  the 
successful  issue  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  White  House,  the 
City  of  Paris,  Magnin's,  and  other  corporations,  should  be  an 
encouragement  to  a  venture  of  this  kind. 

There  is  plenty  of  talent  locally,  there  are  many  well-mean- 
ing men  of  wealth  and  intellectuals  who  would  rejoice  to  con- 
tribute to  such  a  fund.  Go  ahead,  friend  Argonaut,  and  estate 
lish  a  paper  reliable  for  news,  defending  liberty,  and  fear- 
lessly attacking  the  prohibition  laws  that  not  only  deprive  us 
of  liberty,  but  also  confiscate  our  property  in  the  way  of  fines 
If  you  are  sure  you  are  right,  go  ahead !  L.  T. 


DECEIVING  THE  JURY. 

One  wonders  what  sort  of  justice  would  be  adminis- 
tered in  a  court  of  law  if  the  whole  mechanism  of  the 
court  were  directed  to  the  deception  of  the  jury,  if  there 
were  no  regulation  or  supervision  of  the  evidence,  no 
identification  of  witnesses,  no  verification  of  their  testi- 
mony, no  hindrance  to  perjury.  But  the  question  an- 
swers itself.  After  a  brief  period  of  unbearable  chaos 
and  wrong-doing  the  whole  legal  system  would  come 
crashing  to  the  ground.  Its  place  would  be  taken  by 
something,  by  anything,  that  would  accomplish  justice, 
that  would  array  the  facts  and  only  the  facts,  and  act 
upon  them.  Precedents,  conventions,  conservatisms 
would  not  save  such  a  system  as  that.  It  could  not  be 
saved.  Inconceivable  as  such  a  situation  seems  to  be, 
it  is  largely  comparable  with  the  lot  of  the  American 
public  called  upon  for  jury  service  in  the  great  national 
and  international  quarrels  that  are  now  submitted  to  it 
Those  who  know  the  facts  are  careful  that  they  shall 
be  filtered,  censored,  selected  before  they  reach  the 
hands  of  the  jury.  Those  who  do  not  know  the  facts, 
but  who  are  compelled  by  their  calling  to  pretend  that 
they  do  know  them,  are  clamorous  in  their  presenta- 
tion of  surmises,  guesses,  conjectures,  rumors,  and 
lies.  And  they  in  their  turn  are  supplied  by  inter- 
ested but  unnamed  and  invisible  agencies  intent  upon 
their  own  schemes  and  wholly  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
methods  by  which  they  expect  to  hoodwink  and  to  dupe 
the  jury.  The  facts  are  simply  not  available.  What 
hope  can  there  be  of  a  just  verdict? 

Such,  baldly  summarized,  is  the  text  of  the  challenge 
thrown  out  by  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  in  his  "Liberty 
and.  the  News"  that  first  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  that  now  comes  to  us  in  the  more  perma- 
nent form  that  it  merits.  How  can  there  be  any  liberty, 
asks  Mr.  Lippmann,  how  can  there  be  any  government 
by  consent,  under  such  conditions  as  these?  How  can 
democracy  survive  so  consistent  a  poisoning  of  the 
public  mind?  How  can  there  be  just  electoral  judg- 
ments where  so  much  of  the  evidence  is  smeared  by 
perjury,  where  so  many  vast  agencies  are  at  work,  un- 
checked, not  to  enlighten  the  jury,  but  to  deceive  it? 

Mr.  Lippmann  gives  a  single  example.  He  might 
have  given  fifty.  We  can  find  fifty  for  ourselves  by 
glancing  over  the  columns  of  the  average  daily  news- 
paper. Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  There  are  daily 
newspapers  that  try  manfully  to  give  only  facts,  but 
they  themselves  are  often  victims  of  agencies  that  they 
can  not  control.  Who  was  responsible  for  the  lie  that 
Petrograd  had  been  captured?  We  know  well  enough 
why  the  liar  lied,  but  who  was  he?  He  lied  in  order 
to  advance  the  price  of  Russian  rubles.  The  lie  was 
cabled  all  over  the  world,  printed  by  a  thousand  news- 
papers, believed  implicitly  by  millions  of  people  who 
had  "seen  it  in  print."  At  least  a  dozen  times  we  have 
had  circumstantial  accounts  of  the  imminent  collapse 
of  Bolshevism,  convincing  pictures  of  the  apathy  and 
distrust  of  the  Russian  people,  confident  predictions  of 
their  speedy  return  to  sanity.  To  how  many  readers 
did  it  occur  that  these  were  financial  lies,  put  forward 
to  the  same  ruble-inflation  end?  There  we  see  the 
mechanism  of  mendacity  at  work,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  deceive  the  very  elect.  We  know  now  that  Bolshe- 
vism has  gone  from  success  to  success,  and  that  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  those  successes  was  a  government 
policy,  a  policy  of  many  governments,  necessarily  based 
upon  a  public  opinion  that  had  been  poisoned  by  lies. 
Lloyd  George  openly  complains  that  he  can  not  do  the 
right  thing  with  regard  to  Russia  "because  a  powerful 
newspaper  proprietorship" — to  use  Mr.  Lippmann's 
words — "has  drugged  the  public."  Can  a  drugged  public 
be  "at  the  same  time  a  democratic  public,  a  free  public? 
Of  course  it  can  not.  And  it  may  be  said  that  we  have 
not  done  very  much  by  dethroning  a  Kaiser,  who  at  least 
was  visible  and  tangible  and  even  punishable,  while 
submitting  ourselves  to  the  control  of  forces  that  are 
invisible  and  intangible  and  whose  weapon  is  a  subtle 
mesmerism  that  finds  its  plastic  tools  in  the  news 
agencies. 

If  I  lie  in  a  lawsuit  involving  the  fate  of  my  neigh- 
bor's cow,  says  Mr.  Lippmann,  I  can  go  to  jail.  "But 
if  I  lie  in  a  matter  involving  war  and  peace,  I  can  lie 
my  head  off,  and,  if  I  choose  the  right  series  of  lies,  be 
entirely  irresponsible.  Nobody  will  punish  me  if  I  lie 
about  Japan,  for  example.  I  can  announce  that  every 
Japanese  valet  is  a  reservist,  and  every  Japanese  art 
store  a  mobilization  centre.  I  am  immune.  And  if 
there  should  be  hostilities  with  Japan,  the  more  I  lied 
the  more  popular  I  should  be.  If  I  asserted  that  the 
Japanese  secretly  drank  the  blood  of  children,  that  Jap- 
anese women  were  unchaste,  that  the  Japanese  were 
really  not  a  branch  of  the  human  race  after  all,  I  guar- 
antee that  most  of  the  newspapers  would  print  it  eagerly, 
and  that  I  could  get  a  hearing  in  churches  all  over  the 
country.  And  all  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
public,  when  it  is  dependent  on  testimony  and  protected 
by  no  rules  of  evidences  can  act  only  on  the  excitement 
of  its  pugnacities  and  its  hopes."  I  et  it  be  remembered 
that  the  average  citizen  reads  only  one  newspaper.    He 


has  none  of  the  perspective,  the  rotundity  of  vision  that 
comes  from  a  comparison  of  news  and  from  a  study  of 
the  clash  of  rival  views.  His  mind  is  as  completely 
dominated  by  that  one  newspaper  as  is  the  mind  of  the 
village  maiden  by  her  father  confessor.  And  that  domi- 
nation is  not  due  to  the  expressions  of  editorial  opinion, 
which  nowadays  are  usually  taken  cum  grano  sails.  It 
is  due  to  a  careful  selection  of  the  news,  the  display  of 
every  unverified  assertion  coming  over  the  wires  and 
that  points  in  one  particular  direction,  the  equally  care- 
ful excision  of  all  other  assertions,  no  matter  how  well 
verified,  that  happen  to  point  in  the  other.  And  when 
we  remember  further  that  the  sources  of  nearly  all 
news  at  the  other  end  of  the  wires  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  unknown  and  legally  irresponsible  persons 
we  see  at  once  that  the  average  reader,  the  "man  in 
the  street,"  is  as  helpless  in  the  grasp  of  that  vast 
mechanism  as  a  fledgling  bird  in  the  jaws  of  a  rattle- 
snake. 

It  seems  likely  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
the  American  public  will  be  called  on  to  render  a  ver- 
dict in  the  matter  of  the  peace  treaty  and  the  league 
of  nations.  It  is  a  matter  involving  the  quarrel  of 
twenty-two  nations  and  of  more  than  one-half  of  the 
human  race.  The  most  gigantic  interests  upon  earth 
are  involved,  and  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  solicitous 
for  the  influence  of  the  American  voter.  That  influence 
will  share  in  the  delimitation  of  frontiers  of  which  the 
voter  has  never  even  heard.  It  will  have  its  weight  in 
questions  involving  the  liberties  of  millions  of  people. 
Incalculable  commercial  and  financial  interests  are  at 
stake,  and  those  interests  can  dictate  the  nature  of  the 
news  that  is  allowed  to  reach  the  public,  just  as  it  dic- 
tated the  announcement  that  Petrograd  had  been  taken 
in  order  that  the  value  of  the  ruble  might  be  enhanced. 
So  long  as  it  seemed  possible  that  the  Bolshevist  gov- 
ernment might  be  crushed  there  was  a  steady  emphasis 
upon  the  horrors  that  were  being  enacted  in  Russia, 
an  equally  steady  suppression  of  all  references  to  the 
other  side  of  the  shield.  Even  if  we  believed  that  there 
was  no  other  side  to  the  shield  we  were  assured  on  what 
seemed  to  be  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  Bolshevist 
regime  was  on  its  last  legs  and  that  an  infuriated  Rus- 
sian public  was  only  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  anni- 
hilate it.  The  authors  of  this  news  did  not  believe  that 
it  was  true.  They  cared  nothing  at  all  about  the  truth. 
They  wanted  to  produce  a  state  or  condition  of  the 
public  mind,  and  they  had  the  news  mechanism  to  do  it 
with.  Now  they  want  to  produce  another,  and  opposite, 
state  or  condition.  They  want  to  trade  with  Russia, 
and  so  the  magic  wand  is  once  more  waved,  and  the 
newspaper  marionettes  of  the  country — although  they 
are  by  no  means  all  marionettes — find  at  once  that  there 
is  another  side  to  the  story  and  that  the  picture  is  by 
no  means  so  black  as  it  has  been  painted.  But  what 
does  the  average  reader  know  about  the  magic  wand, 
the  power  behind  the  throne,  the  influences  that  pull 
the  strings  to  which  he  dances?  He  does  not  even 
know  that  he  is  dancing. 

The  public  mind  is  now  being  drilled  to  come  to 
heel  on  the  matter  of  the  peace  treaty.  The  facts  are 
being  carefully  selected  for  its  consumption,  and  when 
the  facts  are  not  convenient  they  are  garbled,  muti- 
lated, and  even  directly  falsified.  The  keynote  of  the 
crusade  is  hostility  to  England  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
to  France.  Whatever  points  to  the  discredit  of  England 
is  magnified  and  emphasized.  Whatever  points  to  her 
credit  is  suppressed.  A  riot  in  Egypt  is  presented  as  an 
act  of  deliberate  and  aggressive  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities,  but  that  England  has  redeemed  Egypt 
from  incredible  squalor,  misery,  and  corruption  is  ig- 
nored. A  similar  riot  in  India  is  denounced  as  an  un- 
provoked massacre  of  the  natives,  but  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  publish  the  fact  that  the  natives  had  vilely 
insulted  a  white  woman  in  the  open  street  and  that 
they  were  engaged  in  preventing  the  punishment  of  the 
criminal.  If  a  British  financier  comes  to  America  on 
a  private  or  charitable  errand  the  whole  nation  is  in- 
vited to  contemplate  an  intended  official  raid  upon  its 
pockets,  and  the  true  facts  are  pigeonholed.  If  India 
threatens  a  revolution  it  is  represented  as  a  struggle 
against  British  oppression,  and  there  is  no  hearing  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  actually  a  struggle  in  support  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  and  of  his  right  to  massacre  his 
Christian  peoples.  In  such  ways  and  in  a  hundred 
others  the  public  is  being  prepared  to  vote  upon  the 
peace  treaty,  not  upon  its  merits  as  a  peace  treaty,  but 
in  the  light  of  a  manufactured,  stimulated,  and  artificial 
hatred  of  Great  Britain.  The  great  interests  contro! 
the  news  agencies,  and  the  news  agencies  in  their  turn 
play  upon  the  public  mind  as  a  musician  plays  upon  a 
piano.  The  public  is  invited  to  find  a  verdict  on  a  docu- 
ment so  vast,  so  intricate,  so  complex  that  no  one  human 
mind  can  compass  it,  a  document  involving  the  lives  of 
millions  and  the  immediate  future  of  the  whole  human 
race.  It  may  be  said  that  the  nation  becomes  a  jury 
in  this  matter,  and  the  jury  includes  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  from  the  feeble-minded  to  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  statesman.  But  instead  of  helping  to  a 
just  verdict  by  a  careful  display  of  all  known  facts  we 
find  the  whole  mechanism  of  publicity,  from  that  of 
the  government  downward,  devoted  to  the  deception  of 
the  jury,  to  the  distortion  and  the  suppression  of  the 
truth,  to  the  substitution  of  hate  and  passion  for  i 
real  issues.  As  Mr.  Lippmann  well  says: 
jury  any  testimony  is  submitted,  by  any  ano: 
person,  with  no  test  of  reliability,  no  test  of  civ 
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"an3no  penalty  for  perjury."  The  cards  are  always 
marked.  The  dree  are  always  loaded.  President  Wil- 
son said  a  few  months  before  America  entered  the  war 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  why  the  war  was 
being  waged.  The  war  had  been  in  progress  for  many 
months  before  we  were  told  that  the  foils  et  origo  of 
the  whole  tragedy  was  the  determination  of  Germany  to 
secure  a  military  right-of-way  through  Serbia.  Com- 
paratively few  people  know  this  even  now.  Apparently 
President  Wilson  did  not  know  it  on  the  eve  of  Ameri- 
can participation.  The  proceedings  of  the  peace  con- 
ference were  conducted  in  profound  secrecy.  The  cor- 
respondents were  allowed  to  know  nothing  except  those 
meagre  and  carefully  assorted  facts  likely  to  induce  in 
the  public  the  state  of  mind  that  was  desired.  Their 
guesses  and  conjectures  were  rigorously  censored  to  the 
same  end.  And  even  in  America  there  was  so  strenuous 
a  reign  of  terror  that  those  who  glimpsed  the  truth 
through  the  murk  of  evasion,  suppression,  and  false- 
hood went  in  peril  if  they  dared  to  say  so.  Liberty  in 
America  never  sank  so  low,  was  never  so  flouted  as 
during  the  war  for  the  defense  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Lippmann  tells  us  what  he  means  by  propaganda. 
It  is  quite  easy.  All  the  news  that  we  get  is  propa- 
ganda. No  other  news  is  allowed  to  reach  us,  but  un- 
fortunately we  do  not  know  that  it  is  propaganda.  We 
believe  it.  When  we  read  a  press  bulletin  from 
"Geneva"  or  "Stockholm"  we  imagine  some  laborious 
and  truthful  correspondent  who  is  honestly  trying  to 
communicate  some  fact.  We  do  not  know  that  the  tele- 
gram was  hatched  in  the  office  of  a  Paris  or  London 
financier,  and  that  if  some  truthful  correspondent  should 
cable  some  statement  of  fact  it  would  never  be  pub- 
lished if  it  ran  counter  to  an  accepted  policy,  if  it  was 
likely  to  produce  an  undesirable  state  of  mind  in  the 
reader.  All  the  news  coming  out  of  Russia  is  con- 
trolled by  Lenin  and,  as  Mr.  Lippmann  truly  says,  no 
one  would  accept  it  in  a  suit  to  determine  the  ownership 
of  a  donkey.  All  the  news  from  Poland  is  controlled 
by  the  Polish  government  and  it  must  also  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  news  agency.  It  is  all  propaganda. 
Nearly  all  of  it  is  lies.  It  is  the  suggestion  of  the  false 
and  the  suppression  of  the  truth.  But  it  is  the  only  evi- 
dence to  be  laid  before  the  jury. 

Mr.  Lippmann  gives  us  an  example.  He  says:  "If 
the  National  Council  of  Belgravia  wishes  to  publish  a 
magazine  out  of  its  own  funds,  under  its  own  imprint, 
advocating  the  annexation  of  Thrums,  no  one  will  ob- 
ject. But  if,  in  support  of  that  advocacy,  it  gives  to 
the  press  stories  that  are  lies  about  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted in  Thrums;  or,  worse  still,  if  those  stories  seem 
to  come  from  Geneva,  or  Amsterdam,  not  from  the 
press  service  of  the  National  Council  of  Belgravia,  then 
Belgravia  is  conducting  propaganda.  If,  after  arousing 
a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  itself,  Belgravia  then  in- 
vites a  carefully  selected  correspondent,  or  perhaps  a 
labor  leader,  to  its  capital,  puts  him  up  at  the  best 
hotel,  rides  him  around  in  limousines,  fawns  on  him 
at  banquets,  lunches  with  him  very  confidentially,  and 
then  puts  him  through  a  conducted  tour  so  that  he  shall 
see  just  what  will  create  the  desired  impression,  then 
again  Belgravia  is  conducting  propaganda.  Or  if  Bel- 
gravia happens  to  possess  the  greatest  trombone  player 
in  the  world,  and  if  she  sends  him  over  to  charm  the 
wives  of  influential  husbands,  Belgravia  -is,  in  a  less 
objectionable  way,  perhaps,  committing  propaganda, 
and  making  fools  of  the  husbands." 

Mr.  Lippmann  asks  for  a  remedy.  He  says  frankly 
that  he  does  not  know  the  remedy.  He  hopes  that  the 
pressure  of  indignation  from  a  deluded  public  may  do 
something.  He  hopes  that  the  public  will  one  day  so 
acclaim  the  honest  newspaper  and  the  honest  news 
agency  and  the  honest  reporter,  that  all  newspapers  and 
all  news  agencies  and  all  reporters  must  become  honest 
in  self-defense.  He  thinks  that  there  should  be  some 
system  by  which  all  news  items  are  traceable  to  their 
source,  and  that  concealment  of  that  source  should  be 
illegal.  Of  course  there  are  good  reporters.  The  war 
disclosed  many  of  them.  But  of  what  value  is  a  good 
reporter  in  the  face  of  official  determination  that  he 
shall  have  nothing  to  report,  in  the  face  even  of  a  re- 
solve to  supply  him  with  false  news,  or  of  a  warning 
that  the  transmission  of  facts  will  expose  him  to  pen- 
alties. 

It  is  the  news  columns  that  count,  not  the  editorial 
columns.  A  single  silent  suppression  may  do  more 
damage  than  a  dozen  utterances.  Could  there  not  be 
a  pooling  of  money,  asks  Mr.  Lippmann,  for  a  news 
agency?  Not  if  its  object  be  to  further  a  cause.  But 
suppose  a  few  tried  and  proved  men  were  to  set  them- 
selves to  this  work  with  no  other  end  in  view  than  to 
present  the  facts  to  the  national  jury  without  fear  or 
favor,  the  facts  essential  to  the  finding  of  a  verdict. 
Certainly  something  must  be  done.  We  can  not  for- 
ever steer  our  way  through  a  fog  of  lies. 

It  is  surprising  that  our  rich  men,  so  often  on  the 
watch  for  some  means  of  public  benefaction,  do  not  take 
this  most  effective  of  all  means,  that  they  do  not  endow 
newspapers  devoted  to  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
notlvng  but  the  truth.  Editorial  policies  matter  com- 
paratively little.  It  is  the  news  that  matters,  the 
presentation  of  the  evidence  to  the  jury,  of  evidence 
\>.-  shall  not  be  inferentially  poisoned  by  selection  and 
by  emphasis  and  by  omission,  of  evidence  that  shall 
e  the  special  plea  of  some  invisible  and  unsuspected 
suitor.  Sidney  Corvn. 

San  Francisco,  March  24,  1920. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Thomas  A.  Edison  was  sent  to  school  when  he  was 
six  years  old.  He  was  always  at  the  foot  of  his  class, 
and  was  sent  home  by  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  three 
months  as  being  "too  stupid"  to  stay  in  school.  Those 
three  months  were  all  the  schooling  that  Edison  ever 
had — the  rest  of  his  early  education  he  got  from  his 
mother. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  writes 
that  paper  that  he  recently  called  on  William  Butler 
Yeats  in  New  York  City  to  learn  when  the  poet  would 
visit  Chicago.  He  was  amazed  to  find  that  Mr.  Yeats 
did  not  express  himself  in  such  accents  as :  "Faith,  an' 
I'll  be  afther  payin'  yez  a  foin  sojour'rn  wan  av  these 
spharklin'  days."  The  Irishman  actually  seemed  about 
as  Irish  as  Lord  French.  "His  is  a  distinctly  English 
accent." 

John  Spargo  says  that  the  chief  reading  of  the  native- 
born  American  I.  W.  W.  is  theology,  philosophy,  so- 
ciology, and  economics,  together  with  statistics.  It 
really  seems  as  though  there  was  getting  to  be  only  one 
way  to  handle  these  fellows — read  up  and  get  some 
information  ourselves.  What  chance  does  the  native- 
born  American  T.  B.  M.  whose  library  is  the  newspaper 
and  the  trade  journals  stand  in  an  argument.  It  looks 
like  an  unscrupulous  advantage  to  take.  Of  course 
there  is  always  the  club  answer  to  any  argument — but 
they  say  clubs  are  becoming  increasingly  unfashionable. 

Walter  Hampden,  who  is  the  star  and  producer  of 
Percy  MacKaye's  new  play,  "George  Washington,"  is  a. 
native  of  New  York  City,  to  be  exact  of  Brooklyn, 
although  much  of  his  acting  career  has  been  upon  the 
stage  in  England.  The  family  name  is  Dougherty,  but 
the  name  Hampden  has  persisted  for  at  least  three 
generations ;  for  example,  Mr.  Hampden's  father  having 
been  J.  Hampden  Dougherty,  while  Mr.  Hampden's 
own  full  name  is  Walter  Hampden  Dougherty.  Mr. 
Hampden's  father  was  for  twenty-five  years  a  lawyer 
in  Brooklyn.  One  of  his  brothers  is  Paul  Dougherty, 
American  painter  of  seascapes. 

A  recent  writer  says  of  Smillie,  the  English  labor 
leader,  that  he  is  the  bugbear  of  the  English  Tories, 
Imperialists,  and  bourgeois  conservatives,  and  the  idol 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  radical  workers.  On  one 
point  only  about  him  do  they  agree,  that  he  is  the  Lenin 
of  England.  "I  saw  him  as  a  slight,  loosely  knit  work- 
ingman,  close  to  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  worn, 
thoughtful  face,  unmistakably  Scotch  in  type,  with 
shaggy  hair  and  moustache  sandy  in  color,  but  plenti- 
fully shot  with  gray,  and  with  striking  deep-set  eyes. 
These  last  are  easily  the  predominant  feature  of  his 
face,  intense,  piercing,  and  of  a  cold  blue ;  yet  at  the 
slightest  excuse  they  lighten  with  a  merry  twinkle,  and 
when  he  tells  of  the  conditions  of  the  miners,  'my 
people'  as  he  calls  them,  they  fill  with  tears.  Smillie 
speaks  with  a  strong  Scotch  accent  and  is  a  magnificent 
natural  orator — magnetic,  convincing,  eloquent,  and  ab- 
solutely sincere,  with  plenty  of  evidences  of  hard  labor, 
but  not  a  trace  of  the  soap-box  about  him." 

Kingsley  Porter,  the  leading  American  authority  on 
mediaeval  architecture,  who  is  now  assistant  professor 
of  the  history  of  art  at  Yale,  has  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  fine  arts  at  Harvard  University. 
Professor  Porter  is  in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1904,  studied  in  the  School  of 
Architecture  at  Columbia  during  the  next  two  years, 
spent  the  following  five  years  studying  and  traveling  in 
Europe,  and  since  1915  has  served  on  the  Yale  teaching 
staff  as  a  lecturer  on  the  history  of  art  and  then  as 
assistant  professor.  He  is  the  author  of  several  large 
works  on  mediaeval  and  Lombard  architecture  and  is 
connected  with  a  number  of  learned  societies.  Pro- 
fessor Porter  was  the  one  American  scholar  in  art  and 
architecture  who  was  singled  out  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment during  the  war  to  assist  in  developing  plans  for 
the  reconstruction  or  preservation  of  the  monuments 
of  France  which  were  damaged  during  the  war.  The 
result  of  this  study  and  research  is  also  to  be  embodied 
in  a  book  which  he  is    now  engaged  in  writing. 

Lord  Leverhulme's  personality  is  quite  as  interesting 
as  his  theories — theories  which  he  accepts  and  puts  into 
practice  as  well  as  preaches.  He  was  born  in  Lan- 
cashire, England,  in  1851,  but  he  is  hale,  hearty,  and 
lively  at  seventy.  He  has  never  thought  of  age,  and  his 
spirited,  active  condition  proves  it.  Short  of  stature, 
stockily  built,  and  ruddy-faced,  he  is  said  to  resemble 
the  cartoonist's  idea  of  John  Bull  more  so  than  any  of 
his  countrymen.  He  has  a  clean,  natural  smile,  speaks 
quickly  and  to  the  point,  and  has  a  broad,  charitable 
mind.  In  other  words — having  been  a  workingman  him- 
self— he  is  human.  He  claims  to  have  studied  the  prob- 
lem of  the  workingman  from  every  angle.  Lord  Lever- 
hulme  believes  in  the  six-hour  day  for  all  workers.  In 
this  respect,  however,  he  finds  but  few  of  his  fellow 
captains  of  industry  who  agree  with  him.  The  short 
day  is  advantageous,  according  to  his  reasoning,  in  any 
industry  in  which  the  cost  of  production  in  overhead 
charges  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  wages.  In  short,  any 
loss  due  to  a  six-hour-a-day  schedule  is  made  up  by 
utilizing  the  overhead  charges.  Instead  of  the  em- 
ployees working  eight  hours  a  day,  they  will  work  in 
two  shifts  of  six  hours  each,  and  the  working  hours 
will  fall  at  different  times  on  different  days.     During 


one  week  the  workers  will  be  engaged  from  8  a.  m.  to 
2:30  p.  m.  (The  extra  half-hour  is  for  luncheon.) 
The  following  week  they  might  work  from  1  p.  m.  to 
7  p.  m.  This  schedule  is  imperative,  as  the  plant  must 
be  kept  in  operation  twelve  hours  daily. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Pictures  of  Memory. 
Among  the  beautiful  pictures 

That  hang  on  Memory's  wall. 
Is  one  of  a  dim  old  forest, 

That  seemeth  best  of  all. 
Not  for  its  gnarled  oaks  olden, 

Dark  with  the  mistletoe; 
Not  for  the  violets  golden 

That  sprinkle  the  vale  below  ; 
Nor  for  the  milk-white  lilies 

That  lean  from  the  fragrant  hedge, 
Coquetting  all  day  with  the  sunbeams, 

And   stealing  their  golden   edge; 
Not  for  the  vines  on  the  upland 

Where  the  bright  red  berries  rest. 
Nor  the  pinks,  nor  the  pale,  sweet  cowslip 

It  seemeth  to  me  the  best. 

I   once   had   a  little   brother 

With  eyes  that  were  dark  and  deep — 
In  the  lap  of  that  dim  old  forest, 

He  lieth  in  peace  asleep. 
Light  as  the  down  of  the  thistle. 

Free  as  the  winds  that  blow, 
We  roved  there,  the  beautiful  summers. 

The  summers  of  long  ago  ; 
But  his  feet  on  the  hills  grew  weary, 

And  one  of  the  autumn  eves, 
I  made  for  my  little  brother 

A  bed  of  the  yellow  leaves. 

Sweetly  his   pale   arms   folded 

My  neck  in  a  meek  embrace 
As  the  light  of  immortal  beauty 

Silently  covered   his   face  ; 
And  when  the  arrows  of  sunset 

Lodged  in  the  tree-tops  bright. 
He   fell,  in  his  saint-like  beauty. 

Asleep  by  the  gates  of  light. 

Therefore,  of  all  the  pictures 
That  hang  on  Memory's  wall, 

The  one  of  the  dim  old  forest 
Seemeth  the  best  of  all. 


-Alice  Cary. 


The  Hand  of  Lincoln. 
Look  on  this  cast,  and  know  the  hand 

That  bore  a  nation  in  its  hold; 
From   this   mute   witness  understand 

What  Lincoln  was — how  large  of  mold. 

The  man  who  sped  the  woodman's  team, 
And  deepest  sunk  the  plowman's  share, 

And  pushed  the  laden  raft  astream, 
Of  fate  before  him  unaware. 

This  was  the  hand  that  knew  to  swing 
The  ax — since  thus  would  Freedom  train 

Her  son — and  made  the  forest  ring. 
And  drove  the  wedge,  and  toiled  amain. 

Firm  hand,  that  loftier  office  took, 

A  conscious  leader's  will  obeyed, 
And,  when  men  sought  his  word  and  look. 

With  steadfast  might  the  gathering  swayed. 

No  courtiers,  toying  with  a  sword, 

Nor  minstrel's,  laid  across  a  lute; 
A  chief's,  uplifted  to  the  Lord, 

When  all  the  kings  of  earth  were  mute! 

The  hand  of  Anak,  sinewed  strong, 
The  fingers  that  on   greatness   clutch. 

Yet,   lo  !   the  marks  their  lines  along 
Of  one  who  strove  and  suffered  much. 

For  here  in  knotted  cord  and  vein 

I  trace  the  varying  chart  of  years ; 
I  know  the  troubled  heart,  the  strain. 

The  weight  of  Atlas — and  the  tears. 

Again   I    see   the   patient   brow. 

That  palm  erewhile  was  wont  to  press; 

And  now  'tis  furrowed  deep,  and  now 
Made  smooth  with  hope  and  tenderness. 

For  something  of  a  formless  grace 

This  molded  outline  plays  about; 
A  pitying  flame,  beyond  our  trace, 

Breathes  like  a  spirit — in  and  out. 

The  love  that  cast  an  aureole 

Round  one  who,  longer  to  endure. 
Called  mirth  to  ease  his  ceaseless  dole, 

Yet  kept  his  nobler  purpose  sure. 

Lo,  as  I  gaze,  the  statured  man. 

Built  up  from  yon  large  hand,  appears; 

A  type  that  Nature  wills  to  plan 
But  once  in  all  a  people's  years. 

What  better  than  this  voiceless  cast 

To  tell  of  such  a  one  as  he, 
Since  through  its  living  semblance  passed 

The  thought  that  bade  a  race  be  free ! 

— Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


I 


The  number  of  births  in  New  York  City  month  by 
month  during  1919  has  been  considerably  lower  than  the 
previous  year.  In  the  first  eight  months  there  was  a 
reduction  of  8576  births  (86,380  as  against  94,956). 
There  has  also  been  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  mar- 
riages. The  health  department,  in  its  weekly  bulletin, 
accounts  for  the  reduction  in  births  in  part  by  restricted 
immigration ;  fewer  marriages  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  other  economic  conditions;  absence  of 
young  men  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year;  and  the  en- 
trance of  a  large  number  of  women  into  professional 
and  industrial  pursuits. 

■■■ 

The  deepest  well  in  the  world  is  at  Czuchow,  in  the 
coal  field  of  Upper  Silesia.  It  has  reached  a  depth  of 
more  than  7348  feet  below  the  surface. 


In  Russia  bricks  made  from  coal  dust,  combined  with 
molasses  and  resin,  are  used  for  paving. 
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A  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  WOOD. 


Lieutenant-Colonel    Eric    Fisher    Wood    Tells    the    Story  of 
America's  Foremost  Soldier. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Eric  Fisher  Wood  explains  that 
there  is  no  blood  relationship  between  him  and  Major- 
General  Leonard  Wood,  whose  biography  he  writes. 
During  the  war  the  author  was  twice  wounded  and 
twice  decorated.  He  was  only  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  but  the  end  of  hostilities  found  him  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  on  the  general  staff — "a  result  of  the  impetus 
gained  at  Plattsburg  under  the  inspiration  of  General 
Wood's  teaching."  He  tells  us  that  he  had  to  go  to 
Europe  to  gain  a  just  appreciation  of  General  Wood's 
military  status.  In  America  he  was  thought  of  merely 
as  a  competent  soldier,  but  the  official  classes  of  the 
Allies  and  of  the  Central  Powers  rated  him  not  only  a 
great  soldier,  but  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  ad- 
ministrators; and  they  considered  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Leonard  Wood  the  two  most  notable  living  Ameri- 
cans. 

General  Wood  began  his  war  career  as  surgeon  to  the 
force  under  General  Crook  that  was  sent  in  pursuit  oi 
the  Apaches  during  the  summer  of  1885.  In  March, 
1886,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  infantry  and 
a  part  of  the  friendly  Indian  scouts.  There  was  no 
valid  reason,  says  the  author,  why  a  surgeon  who  was 
interested  in  military  tactics  and  who  was  a  born 
leader  of  men,  should  not  serve  as  a  combat  officer  in  a 
campaign  against  savages  who  observed  none  of  the 
rules  of  war: 

The  campaign  had  lasted  nearly  eighteen  months  before  the 
troops  were  finally  able  to  close  with  the  Indians  in  any  de- 
cisive engagement.  Lawton's  scouts  at  last  succeeded  in  lo- 
cating the  camp  of  the  Apaches,  at  a  time  when  all  the  various 
elements  of  the  warring  tribes  had  united  in  one  place.  A 
carefully  conducted  forced  march,  of  a  type  which  had  already 
failed  a  hundred  times,  was  tried  for  the  one  hundred  and 
first  time  and  succeeded.  This  happened  on  the  Yaqui  River 
in  the  district  of  Montezuma.  The  Indians  for  once  had  no 
warning  of  the  impending  attack  until  the  very  last  moment, 
and  the  braves  escaped  into  the  rocks  with  only  what  they  at 
the  moment  happened  to  have  on  their  backs,  many  of  them 
being  forced  to  abandon  even  their  firearms.  Their  equip- 
ment and  tepees,  their  ammunition  and  horses  were  all  cap- 
tured. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  for  this  defeat  of  the 
Apaches  occurred  in  the  most  barren  and  uninhabited  part  of 
Arizona,  where  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  Geronimo  to 
obtain  new  arms  and  ammunition,  or  to  secure  fresh  mounts, 
and  where  even  game  was  exceedingly  scarce. 

Wood's  military  career,  which  began  with  the  Geron- 
imo campaign,  was  triumphantly  continued  during  the 
Spanish  war,  while  his  capacities  as  an  administrator 
received  recognition  in  his  appointment  as  governor  of 
Santiago.  It  was  veritably  an  Augean  stable  that  he 
had  to  cleanse.  Not  only  were  sanitary  conditions  oi 
the  vilest  kind,  but  the  now  familiar  enemy  of  profiteer- 
ing was  rampant.  The  author  quotes  McChtre's  Maga- 
zine in  description  of  his  efforts  against  the  lattei 
plague : 

The  rations  which  he  issued  arrested  actual  starvation,  and 
very  soon  provisions  began  to  come  from  the  ordinary  sources 
and  by  the  ordinary  ways.  As  the  supply  increased,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  diminution  of  prices.  He  sent  for  the 
aldermen  representing  the  different  wards  of  the  city,  and  he 
also    summoned    the    butchers. 

"How  much   do   you   charge  for  meat?" 

"Ninety  cents   a   pound,   senor." 

"What  does  it  cost  you?" 

There  was  hesitation  and  a  shuffling  of  feet ;  then  one  of 
the  butchers  said  in  a  whining  voice: 

"Meat  is  very  dear,  your  excellency." 

"How  much   a  pound  ?" 

"It  cost  us  very  much,   and " 

"How  much  a  pound  ?" 

"Fifteen  cents,  your  excellency;  but  we  have  lost  much 
money  during  the   war  and " 

"So  have  your  customers.  Now  meat  will  be  sold  at  25 
cents  a  pound  and  not  one  cent  more.     Do  you  understand  ?" 

Then,  turning  to  the  aldermen,  he  charged  them  to  see  that 
this  order  was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  unless  they  wanted 
to  be  expelled  from   office. 

Thenceforward  meat  was  sold  in  the  markets  at  25  cents.  A 
similar  reduction  was  made  in  the  price  of  bread,  vegetables, 
and  all  food  products.  ...  It  was  the  first  showing  of  the 
master  hand  to  the  public,  and  confidence  in  the  American 
methods  of  administration  strengthened  rapidly. 

Another  frightful  evil  was  the  state  of  the  insane 
asylums.  In  the  asylum  at  Mazorra  near  Habana  the 
suffering  was  such  that  in  two  years  there  had  been 
900  deaths  among  the  1200  inhabitants : 

When  Leonard  Wood  was  appointed  military  governor  of 
Santiago  in  1898,  he  found  most  of  the  insane  people  in  civil 
hospitals,  where  they  were  sometimes  confined  in  little  wooden 
boxes  or  pens  which  in  some  instances  were  placed  on  wheels, 
the  general  effect  being  that  of  a  large  dog  kennel.  In  size 
they  were  about  ten  feet  lAng,  five  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet 
high,  with  a  door  in  front  and  in  the  door  a  small  grating 
through  which  food  and  water  and  other  supplies  were  passed. 
On  one  side,  secured  to  the  wall,  was  a  board  about  fourteen 
inches  wide  which  served  as  a  bed. 

In  many  towns  the  insane  were  found  in  the  prisons,  where 
no  effort  was  made  to  effect  their  cure.  The  conditions 
which  existed  tended  to  increase  rather  than  modify  the 
malady  of  the  inmates. 

Early  in  the  year  1900  Governor  Wood  issued  orders  that  all 
the  insane  through  the  island  should  be  Sent  to  the  general 
asylum  at  Mazorra,  where  special  efforts  were  made  to  pro- 
tect them  and  also  to  prevent  undue  advantage  being  taken  ol 
persons   under  charge  of  insanity. 

It  is  not  usually  known  that  the  final  conquest  of 
yellow  fever  was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Leonard 
Wood's  Cuban  administration,  and  that  it  was  under 
his  supervision  that  its  cause  and  prevention  were  es- 
tablished.    The  author  quotes  a  curious  passage  from 


the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  published  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  Spanish  war: 

_  Steady  accretions  of  the  filth  of  slave  ships,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  traffic  to  America  down  to  its  abolition  in 
1808,  and  its  final  cessation  previous  to  1860,  would  account 
for  a  peculiarly  pestiferous  state  of  the  Habana  harbor  mud, 
of  the  beach,  and  even  of  the  water;  in  fact,  the  water  of  the 
Bay  of  Havana  was  pestiferous  and  full  of  organic  matter 
even  where  it  was  several  fathoms  deep,  and  there  was  a 
standing  order  in  the  British  navy  against  admitting  it  into 
ships. 

There  is  no  other  theory  of  yellow  fever  to  contest  the  field 
with  the  slave-trade  hypothesis ;  that  alone  satisfies  all  the 
conditions  of  a  correct  synthesis-historical,  geographical,  eth- 
nological, physiological,  and,  some  would  say,  even  ethical. 

When  the  United  States  took  over  the  Philippines 
the  chief  problem  of  administration  was  furnished  by 
the  Moros,  fierce  fighters  and  fanatical  haters  of  the 
white  man.  General  Wood  in  conversation  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  expressed  a  wish  to  go  to  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  President  eagerly  assented.  One  of  his 
first  difficulties  was  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  to  whom 
General  Wood  sent  an  invitation  to  come  and  confer 
with  him.  The  Sultan  himself  was  away  and  Rajah 
Mudah  was  ruling  in  his  stead: 

Colonel  Scott  had  been  ordered  by  General  Wood  to  see 
that  the  Sultan  accepted  his  invitation;  and  no  one  who  has 
ever  worked  under  General  Wood  has  dared  to  fail  to  bring 
back  results.  In  the  absence  of  the  Sultan  it  was  evident  that 
the  Rajah  Mudah  was  the  only  person  who  could  possibly 
serve  as  "results." 

_  Colonel  Scott,  therefore,  said  to  the  deputy  chief  that  in 
view  of  the  Sultan's  absence,  he  had  better  accept  the  invita- 
tion. 

The  Rajah  Mudah  regretted  that  he  had  a  bad  boil,  which 
was  so  painful  that  traveling  was  for  him  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Colonel  Scott  was  at  once  all  sympathy.  "I  have  had  boils 
myself,"  he  said,  "and  they  were  Hades.  Americans  are  not 
infrequently  afflicted  with  them,  but  have  made  marvelous 
discoveries  in  their  quick  cure.  My  hospital  orderly  happens, 
very  fortunately  for  you,  to  be  an  expert  boil-healer." 

The  hospital  orderly  was  brought  forward.  The  Rajah  was 
so  reluctant  to  show  his  boil  that  it  became  fairly  evident  it 
had  no  existence  except  in  his  own  imagination. 

Colonel  Scott  then  signaled  to  Captain  Howland,  who 
marched  his  company  into  the  street  in  front  of  the  Rajah's 
palace,  and  squads-righted  them  into  line  facing  the  door. 
The  Moro  bolomen  of  the  village  came  out  of  their  houses  and 
stood  alert,  awaiting  developments.  Colonel  Scott  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  pointed  to  the  company  and  said  to  the  heir 
apparent:  "This  is  the  Guard  of  Honor  sent  by  the  Great 
White  Sultan  to  escort  you  to  his  presence." 

The  Rajah  Mudah  had,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
learned  that  a  battle  with  American  infantry  was  a  serious 
affair,  and  realized  that  although  he  might  eventually  annihi- 
late Captain  Howland's  company,  it  would  be  at  a  cost  of  hun- 
dreds of  Moros'  lives.  Then,  too,  it  is  so  messy  to  fight  a 
battle  in  one's  own  front  yard.  All  things  considered,  the 
Rajah  Mudah  decided  to  reconsider  his  refusal.  He  announced 
that  perhaps  a  ride  in  the  open  would  help  his  malady. 

Endless  quarrels  had  to  be  settled  and  difficulties 
solved.  For  example,  there  was  the  thorny  question  of 
polygamy : 

The  Americans  had  promulgated  a  ruling  against  polygamy 
before  Wood  became  governor,  and  when  his  general  system 
of  administration  was  in  fair  working  order,  he  began  strictly 
to  enforce  this  law,  acting  as  usual  through  the  five  district 
governors  and  the  various  Moro  headmen.  Violent  opposition 
immediately  developed.  No  man  knows  better  than  Wood  how- 
to  rescue  a  difficult  situation  by  the  saving  grace  of  a  sense  of 
humor,  and  this  was  liberally  applied  in  his  handling  of  this 
problem.  A  savage  Mohammedan  chieftain  came  to  him  to 
plead  against  his  ruling  that  polygamy  must  cease. 

The  chieftain,  sitting  cross-legged  before  General  Wood, 
began:  "The  prophet  has  said  that  a  man  may  have  many 
wives.  The  Koran,  the  Bible  of  the  Mohammedans  so  or- 
dains it." 

Wood's  strong  face  widened  out  into  an  aggressively  friendly 
grin  as  he  replied:  "Quite  true,  I  have  read  it  there  my- 
self." The  savage  chieftain  looked  uo  with  a  pleased  smile  at 
this  unexpected  knowledge  of  the  Koran.  "But,"  continued 
Wood,  "the  prophet  has  also  said  that  a  wise  man  will  be 
content  with  one.  I  am  certain  that  you  are  a  wise  man 
and  therefore  will  not  oppose  my  ruling  against  polygamy 
which   I   shall   continue   to    enforce." 

Another  and  a  more  serious  problem  was  that  of 
slavery,  because  this  menaced,  not  only  the  religion  of 
the  Moros,  but  also  their  profits.  But  General  Wood's 
knowledge  of  the  Koran  once  more  served  him  in  good 
stead: 

Then,  when  the  stage  was  set.  Wood  began  his  campaign 
for  the  absolute  suppression  of  slaverv,  the  last  and  most 
difficult  step  in  his  organization  of  Mindanao.  He  called 
before  him  the  various  headmen.  Among  the  first  to  appeal 
before  Wood  to  defend  the  practice  of  slavery  was  Hadji  Butu, 
High  Priest  and  Chief  Judge  to  the  ex-Sultan  and  new  Head- 
man of  Sulu.  He  stated  that  the  Americans  had  by  solemn 
treaty  agreed  to  respect  the  religions  of  the  Filipinos,  and 
that  the  Mohammedan  religion  distinctly  encouraged  slave- 
holding. 

"That  is  true."  sard  Wood,  "the  law  of  the  Prophet  Mo- 
hammed authorizes  slavery,  but  the  Kitab  of  the  Koran  for- 
bids the  enslavement  of  true  believers,  does  it  not?" 

Hadji   Butu  nodded  uneasily. 

"Yet  today  the  majority  of  the  slaves  held  by  your  master 
are  Mohammedans." 

Hadji  Butu  nodded  again,  and  explained: 

"Before  the  days  of  the  gunboats,  we  could  go  to  the  neigh- 
boring  islands  and  to  Cebu  and  even  as  far  north  as  Manila  to 
get  Christians  for  slaves,  but  after  your  gunboats  came  we 
could  do  so  no  longer  and  then  we  began  to  make  slaves  of 
our  own  people.  As  High  Priest  I  disapproved,  but  I  was  not 
powerful  enough  to  put  a  stop  to  it  without  help,  but  you, 
general,  with  your  soldiers,  will  have  the  power  to  give  that 
help.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  going  to  stop  this  custom,  and 
I  will  aid  you." 

"I  rule  over  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans,"  said  the 
governor,  "and  the  fact  that  I  protect  the  Christians  fron? 
harm  is  your  best  guaranty  that  I  will  also  protect  you.  I 
am  glad  that  you  agree  with  me  about  slavery.  Together  we 
will  suppress  it.  Thus  you  will  continue  to  help  me  enforce 
my  laws  and  I  will  help  you  make  your  fellow-tribesmen  live 
ud  to  the  precepts  of  their  religion,  of  which  you  are  the 
High  Priest." 

The  great  war  naturally  occupies  its  due  share  of 
space  toward  the  end  of  the  volume.    The  German  Em- 


peror, we  are  told,  realizing  the  difficulty  of  hiding  his 
war  preparations,  resorted  to  the  best  of  all  conceal- 
ment, that  of  display.  His  army  was  for  protection 
only,  and  he  invited  all  the  word  to  come  and  see  it: 

Each  year  Wilhelm  II  invited  the  rulers  and  leaders  of 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  to  witness  the  manoeuvres  of  his 
armies.  At  such  times  he  devoted  himself  to  the  entertain- 
ment and  conquest  of  his  distinguished  guests,  whose  sus- 
picions he  disarmed  by  the  most  flattering  personal  attentions, 
and  by  repeated  assertions  of  international  friendship  and  pa- 
cific intentions. 

So  successful  was  his  stratagem  that  he  completely  blinded 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Slavic  and  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  and 
neutralized  any  considerable  attempt  at  preparedness  on  the 
part  of  the  nations  threatened ;  among  all  their  royal  per- 
sonages and  military  leaders  who  enjoyed  the  Kaiser's  lavish 
hospitality  and  were  recipients  of  his  flattering  attention, 
there  were  only  two  whose  perceptions  were  not  befogged 
but  who  saw  clearly  through  the  curtain  of  subterfuge  back 
to  the  naked  truth  behind.  Among  the  dignitaries  who  at- 
tended the  German  manoeuvres  in  1902  were  Field  Marshal 
Earl  Roberts,  fresh  from  his  military  and  administrative  tri- 
umphs in  South  Africa ;  and  Major-General  Leonard  Wood, 
just  back  from  like  successes  in  Cuba.  The  records  of  their 
public  services  were  strikingly  similar.  Before  meeting,  each 
had  felt  admiration  for  the  work  of  the  other ;  and  after 
meeting,  they  found  themselves  kindred  spirits. 

As  they  stood  together  on  the  plains  of  Prussia,  watching 
the  seemingly  endless  hosts  of  German  soldiers,  they  first 
cautiously  sounded  one  another  as  to  the  inference  each  drew 
from  the  pageant,  but  presently  came  to  a  reciprocal  confidence 
and  complete  mutual  understanding. 

It  developed  that  one  conclusion  was  common  to  them  both  : 
that  this  mighty  army  was  never  collected,  trained,  and  main- 
tained for  France  alone,  but  that  world  conquest  was  its  ulti- 
mate aim,  in  the  path  of  which  stood  both  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

The  Prussian  Junkers  looked  upon  these  two  "Englander" 
with  only  half-concealed  contempt,  believing  all  Americans 
and  Britons  to  be  stupid  and  thick-headed  where  WeltpoHtik 
was  concerned. 

The  emperor  probably  had  no  idea  that  his  intentions 

,  were  fully  understood  by  these  two  silent  men,  and  their 

J  very  taciturnity  seemed  to  be  a  mark  of  dullness.    Not 

did  he  take  warning  even  when  General  Wood  refused 

,  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle: 

Day  after  day,  Roberts  and  Wood  watched  the  mighty  hosts 
of  the  German  War  Lord  rehearsing  the  attack  upon  the  world 
which  was  being  tested  and  re-tested  until  "the  day"  when  it 
should  finally  be  pronounced  invincible  and  irresistible. 
!  They  noted  that  each  German  division  was  as  responsive 
to  the  control  of  its  commanding,  general  as  a  well-trained 
horse  to  the  hand  of  its  master.  Each  button  on  the  tunic 
I  of   every   German   private  was   speckless. 

The  two  far-sighted  Anglo-Saxon  leaders  gradually  per- 
ceived that  a  race  for  supremacy  had  been  started,  not  merely 
between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Teutons,  but  a  more  far- 
j  reaching  struggle  between  the  two  antagonistical  systems  ol 
I  Republicanism   and    Prussianism. 

These  first  impressions  were  later  further  confirmed  by  visits 
to  subsequent  Imperial  German  manoeuvres. 

Roberts  and  Wood  found  themselves  in  complete  accord  as 
to  the  danger  which  threatened  their  nations,  and  were  agreed 
as  to  the  necessary  measures  to  meet  it. 

With  joth  of  them,  to  see  a  duty  was  to  undertake  it.  Each 
returned  to  his  own  country  to  begin  the  long  and  seemingly 
hopeless  struggle  to  make  his  people  realize  the  oncoming 
menace  of  Germany's  military  expansion  and  growing  am- 
bition. 

The  whole  world  knows  how  their  warnings  were  met  with 
public  indifference  or  ridicule,  how  they  also  encountered  re 
peated  official  rebuffs.  Nevertheless,  steadfastly  and  unfalter- 
ingly, they  not  only  sounded  the  note  of  warnine.  but  also 
used  every  means  in  their  power  to  remedy  defects  in  theii 
country's  defenses. 

General  Wood  as  the  ranking  general  of  the  army 
naturally  believed  that  he  would  be  called  on  to  play 
his  part  in  the  great  war.  He  asked  leave  earlv  in  the 
struggle  to  go  to  France  to  study  conditions,  and  he  was 
refused : 

After  America  had  finally  declared  war,  it  began  to 
be  evident  that  it  was  the  intention  to  keep  Wood  perma- 
nently in  America.  His  friends  were  indignant ;  they  felt 
that  they  had  a  just  grievance.  But  Wood  wasted  no  time 
nursing  grievances;  he  kept  his  temper  and  devoted  his  entire 
energy  and  ability  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  relatively 
unimportant  tasks  set  for  him. 

"When  in  1918  he  was  sent  on  a  short  visit  to  France,"  says 
John  Bruce  Mitchell,  "to  make  a  quick  study  of  the  front, 
to  bring  back  his  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  men  training 
in  the  United  States,  he  went  into  an  extremely  delicate  situa- 
tion. The  French  and  British  military  authorities  realized 
that  he  was  the  foremost  military  man  in  America,  yet  he  was 
not  in  command  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force.  They 
realized  that  he  knew  more  about  European  warfare,  due  to  a 
first-hand  study  of  the  French  and  German  armies,  than  did 
any  man  in  the  American  army.  They  knew  that  the  British 
War  Ministry  was  particularly  worried  because  Leonard  Wood 
had  been  relegated  to  the  mere  role  of  division  commander. 
They  realized  that  his  presence  in  France  would  be  embar- 
rassing to  the  commander  and  chief  of  staff  of  the  American 
army.  Leonard  Wood  had  an  international  reputation.  He 
had  been  the  guest  of  the  French  army  at  manoeuvres.  He 
knew  the  French  President,  he  was  a  Grand  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  He  knew  all  the  French  generals;  Lloyd 
George  wanted  him  to  come  to  England.  It  was  a  chance 
that  a  man  who  could  not  efface  self,  who  was  not  a  diplomat, 
might  have  seized,  but  the  whole  time  Leonard  Wood  was  in 
France  he  simply  obeyed  orders.  There  was  not  a  word  out 
of  him.  He  sought  to  see  no  one,  except  in  the  line  of  duty. 
The  only  time  his  name  appeared  in  the  newspapers  was  when 
he  stood  near  a  field  gun  which  burst,  wounding  him.  When 
he  came  out  of  the  hospital,  and  sailed  back  to  America,  cor- 
respondents begged  him  for  interviews.  Leonard  Wood  said 
nothing." 

The  authorities,  sav  the  author,  paid  to  General 
Wood  the  highest  tribute  in  their  power  when  they 
tried  to  suppress  him.  They  knew  that  he  would  over- 
shadow them  all  if  he  had  the  chance,  and  they  took 
care  he  should  not  have  the  chance. 

Leonard  Wood.  By  Eric  Fisher  Wood.  Xew  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 


A  favorite  mode  of  suicide  among  the  Afri< 
who  dwell  near  Lake  Nyassa  is  to  wade  intr 
and  there  calmly  wait  for  a  man-eating  err 
come  and  finish  the  job. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  March  20,  1920,  were  $176,164,285.80  ; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $146,- 
993,899.87;  a  gain  of  $29,170,385.93. 


Reduction  of  gold  reserves  and  of  total  bills 
on  hand  were  the  features  of  the  weekly  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  week  ended  March  19th  as  fol- 
lows (000  omitted)  : 

Mar.  19,  Mar.  12,  Mar.  21, 

Resources.  1920.         1920.         1919. 

Gold  reserves   $144,388  $149,057  $135,937 

Gold,  foreign  agencies..        5,187 
Legal  tender,  silver,  etc.  450 


5,188 
404 


Total  reserves  $150,025  $154,649  $136,493 


With   certification  by   the  controller   of   the 
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currency,  notification  of  which  was  received  at 
the  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank- 
Saturday,  March  20th,  the  increase  in  the  capi- 
tal of  that  institution  of  $1,000,000  and  of 
$500,000  in  the  surplus  was  completed,  ef- 
fective   March    18th.      This    makes    the    total 
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capital  of  the  bank  now  $5,000,000  and  total 
surplus  $2,500,000. 


The  steel  and  iron  trade  is  rapidly  getting 
back  well  toward  normal.  The  extraordinary 
premiums  recently  offered  for  prompt-delivery 
iron  and  steel  are  disappearing  to  an  extent 
which  in  itself  is  a  most  gratifying  develop- 
ment. The  undertone  in  the  trade  is  exceed- 
ing strong  and,  while  the  Steel  Corporation 
has  been  holding  to  the  government  prices  as 
fixed  a  year  ago,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  il 
to  seek  some  higher  range  in  order  to  absorb 
the  increased  wages  that  have  been  put  in 
force. 

The  copper  market  is  doing  very  little  for 
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the  time  being,  but  the  tone  is  a  strong  one 
and  we  may  look  for  a  great  change  in  this 
industry  in  the  near  future.  Other  metals  are 
irregular  and  some  of  them  show  an  easing 
from   recent  high  prices. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  bankers  gen- 
erally are  lined  up  against  the  profiteers  and, 
as  loans  mature,  where  there  is  any  reason  to 
believe  the  proceeds  are  being  used  to  hold 
up  prices  of  commodities  by  keeping  them  off 
the  market,  we  may  expect  to  see  payment 
demanded  and  a  general  lowering  of  prices  in 
many  lines.  Cotton  has  had  a  very  decided 
rise,  and  much  of  it  seems  to  have  been  due 
to  short  covering.  The  market  is  a  very  er- 
ratic one  and  one  in  which  alert  traders  are 
offered  splendid  opportunities. 

Referring  to  the  grain  markets,  there  is  a 
world-wide  resentment  regarding  the  high  cost 
of  food  stuffs,  though  temporarily  there  will 
be  a  rather  sharp  demand  for  European  relief 
purposes.  However,  if  trade  with  Russia  is 
resumed  on  a  generous  scale  shipments 
through  the  Dardanelles  may  make  a  great 
change  in  the  situation. — The  FinaJicier. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
system,  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  sustained  a 
deficit  in  one  of  its  reserve  items,  and  this, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Annalist,  reveals  a  weak- 
ness in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  The  law 
states  that  a  reserve  of  35  per  cent,  in  gold  of 
lawful  money  shall  be  maintained  by  each 
member  bank  against  net  deposits,  and  a  re- 
serve of  40  per  cent.,  all  in  gold,  shall  be  held 
against  outstanding  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
Now,  as  it  happened,  we  read  in  the  An- 
nalist : 

"The  reserves  of  the  New  York  Bank  in 
the  week  of  February  20th  were  not  equal  to 
these  stated  requirements.  One  or  the  other 
has  to  show  a  deficit.  The  usual  practice,  both 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  reporting  for 
the  entire  system,  and  of  the  New  York  bank 
in  reporting  its  individual  position,  had  been, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  system  still  is,  to  de- 
duct first  the  35  per  cent,  of  gold  and  legal 
tenders  as  a  reserve  for  net  deposit  liabilities, 
taking  all  the  legals  and  whatever  gold  is  re- 
quired for  this,  and  then  counting  the  remain- 
ing gold  as  reserve  for  the  notes.  If  this  had 
been  done  a  week  ago  the  New  York  bank- 
would  have  shown  the  full  35  per  cent,  re- 
serve against  deposits,  but  a  deficit  of  1  per 
cent,  in  the  required  gold  reserve  against  out- 
standing notes  'in  actual  circulation.'  This 
was  not  done,  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
presently. 

"What  was  done  was  to  deduct  from  the 
gold  reserves  an  amount  equal  to  40  per  cent. 
on  the  notes,  thereby  leaving  a  reserve  of 
gold  and  legal  tenders  of  33.9  per  cent,  against 
deposit  liabilities." 

The  provisions  of  the  law  covering  such  a 
case  "proved  to  be  unexpectedly  obscure,"  as 
a  writer  on  the  New  York  Evening  Post's 
financial  page  notes.     They  are,  briefly : 

"That  the  Reserve  Board  has  authority  to 
suspend  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  the  re- 
serve requirements  of  the  law,  provided  it  es- 
tablishes a  'graduated  tax'  upon  the  amount  of 
the  deficiency.  But  it  is  provided  further  that 
when  the  gold  reserve  held  for  redemption  of 
notes  falls  below  40  per  cent.,  the  board  shall 
impose  a  tax  of  not  less  than  1  per  cent., 
which  shall  be  increased  progressively  by  not 
less  than  1J^  per  cent,  upon  each  2^  per  cent, 
deficit  below  32  y2  per  cent. 

"It  therefore  appears  that  the  suspension  of 
reserve  requirements  is  optional  with  the 
board,  and  that  the  imposing  of  penalties  is 
conditioned  upon  such  suspension.   .    .    . 

"Under  the  National  Bank  Act,  much  of 
which  has  been  superseded  by  the  Reserve 
Bank  Law,  the  consequences  of  a  deficit  were 
very  plainly  stated.  In  case  a  deficit  oc- 
curred, it  was  provided  that  the  bank  con- 
cerned 'shall  not  increase  its  liabilities  by 
making  any  new  loans  or  discounts,'  nor  could 
it  declare  dividends  from  profits  until  the  de- 
ficit was  repaired.  Furthermore,  in  case  the 
bank  failed  to  make  good  its  position  in  thirty 
days  after  being  warned  by  the  controller  of 
the  currency,  a  receiver  might  be  appointed 
by  the  controller  to  wind  up  the  bank's  af- 
fairs." 

The  Annalist  gives  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  Reserve  Bank  authorities'  action  : 
"To  apply  the  tax  on  a  deficit  in  note  re- 
serves would  mean  to  advance  rediscount 
rates  at  the  Reserve  Bank  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  offset  the  tax,  for  the  act  is  quite 
clear  in  this  respect.  Those  who  are  run- 
ning the  Reserve  Bank,  either  at  New  York 
or  from  Washington,  are  understood  to  be 
in  favor  of  stable  rates  of  rediscount,  and 
so  the  method  of  computing  reserves  was 
changed  to  show  the  full  required  amount 
behind  the  notes,  with  the  deficit,  which  had 
to  be  shown  somewhere,  falling  on  the  deposit 
liabilities. 

"No  'graduated  tax'  has  been  assessed 
against  the  latter.  And  no  'suspension  of  re- 
serve requirements'  has  been  announced.  So 
far  as  the  public  is  aware,  the  deficit  has 
been  officially  ignored.  If  this  is  a  prece- 
dent, it  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  contemplate. 
Carried  to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  it  means 
that  the  reserve  of  gold  and  legals  against 
deposit   liabilities   could   completely   disappear 


without  invoking  the  'graduated  tax.'  Only 
a  deficit  in  note  'cover,'  if  the  unofficial  utter- 
ances of  those  who  should  know  are  correct, 
will  be  punished,  and  that  punishment  is  un- 
avoidable because  it  is  set  forth  in  the  law.  .   .   . 

"In  fairness  to  the  Federal  Reserve  au- 
thorities, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
deficit  was  small.  It  amounted  to  1  1-10  pel 
cent,  of  the  deposit  liabilities,  and  this,  in 
money,  amounted  to  $8,059,842,  against  which 
the  bank  held  acceptances  which  it  had  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market  aggregating  $217, 
313,615,  and  any  or  all  of  this  latter  sum 
could  have  been  transferred  from  the  New 
York  Bank  to  some  other  Reserve  Bank,  on 
order  of  the  Reserve  Board.  As  the  figures 
turned  out,  it  would  only  have  required  the 
transfer  of  a  little  more  than  $8,000,000  of  the 
New  York  bank's  acceptances  to  prevent  the 
deficit,  and  probably  any  other  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  in  the  system  could  have  advanced 
the  sum  necessary  to  make  this  transfer  with- 
out impairing  its  own  reserves  beyond  the 
legal  minimum. 

"Those  who  defend  the  Reserve  authorities 
for  not  having  made  the  transfer  do  so  on  the 
ground  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  any  one 
particular  Reserve  Bank  are  of  no  conse- 
quence so  long  as  the  system  as  a  whole  is 
sound.  They  say  that  so  long  as  the  system 
shows  a  surplus  above  legal  reserve  require- 
ments there  is  nothing  to  worry  over.  Under 
the  arrangement  for  bolstering  one  bank  out 
of  the  resources  of  another,  this  is  true. 
Nevertheless  the  act  is  quite  plain  as  to  how 
reserves  shall  be  kept.  It  says,  in  Paragraph 
97,  'Every  Federal  Reserve  Bank  shall  main- 
tain reserves,'  etc.  And  in  Paragraph  68  it 
provides  penalties  for  failure  to  maintain 
them."  . 

It  ought  to  be  evident  even  from  the  view- 
point of  organized  labor  and  the  organized 
shipping  interests  that  neither  will  prosper  un- 
less capital  can  be  obtained  by  the  railroads,  and 
that  capital  will  not  be  obtained  if  it  can  not 
be  assured  a  fair  return  and  assurance  against 
confiscation.  We  have  been  puddling  over 
percentages  and  possible  surplus  earnings,  but 
what  the  country  needs  and  what  shippers  and 
labor  need  is  a  prompt  restoration  of  railroad 
credit  and  ample  resources  of  capital  so  that 
the  plant  can  be  saved  from  ruin  and  put  into 
the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  Shippers' 
policy  toward  the  roads  has  been  stupidly 
shortsighted,  for  the  first  consideration  for 
successful  commerce  is  efficient  service.  A 
freight  rate  that  is  too  low  for  the  railroad 
is  too  low  for  the  shipper. 

There  is  no  place  in  which  it  would  pay  us 
so  well  to  adopt  a  broad-gauge  policy  as  in 
the  field  of  railroad  reconstruction.  But  if 
our  intelligence  is  that  of  the  mule  car,  it  will 
give  corresponding  results. — Chicago   Tribune. 


B.  F.  McGee  has  resigned  from  the  Kissel 
Kinnicutt  Company  of  New  York  to  become 
associated  with  McDonnell  &  Co.  as  manager 
of  the  bond  department.  Mr.  McGee  has  had 
wide  experience  in  all  departments  of  the 
banking  business. 


The  most  important  development  recently 
stockmarketwise  has  been  the  announced  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  British  and 
French  governments  to  take  up  the  Anglo- 
French  loan  due  here  next  fall.  The  infer- 
ence from  the  statement  in  this  connection  is 
that  there  will  be  no  part  of  the  issue  re- 
funded. In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  be- 
lieved that  considerable  gold  will  be  shipped 
and  probably  some  American  securities  will  be 
sold,  but,  in  any  event,  it  is  a  very  helpful 
development  and  the  stock  market  was  prompl 
to  show  its  appreciation. 

Though  the  decision  did  not  add  a  dollar's 
worth  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  any  security 
on  the  list,  it  remained  for  the  Supreme 
Court's  decree  in  the  stock  dividend-income 
tax  case  to  furnish  an  argument  for  the  most 
spectacular  movement  stocks  have  had  in  a 
month.  Crucible  Steel,  for  instance,  which 
had  fluctuated  over  a  range  of  about  45  points 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  retraced  almost 
every  inch  of  the  ground  lost  in  the  space  of 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  next  day  jumped  a 
dozen  points  more. 

It  is  easily  apparent,  though,  why  the  very 
wealthy  holders  of  securities  found  the  de- 
cision so  favorable.  Not  only  will  they  be 
able  to  secure  returns  from  the  government 
of  vast  taxes  heretofore  paid  on  stock  divi- 
dends, but  the  companies  in  which  they  are 
interested  will,  one  after  another  now,  where 
their  financial  position  permits,  be  found  cut- 
ting melons. 

The  railroad  list  has  been  acting  very  well 
and  should  itself  furnish  some  melon  pros- 
pects that  will  not  be  ignored.  Southern  Pa- 
cific has  its  vast  oil  land  interests  and  its  tre- 
mendous investment  in  Mexico  ;  Reading  has 
in  its  control  the  bulk  of  the  anthracite  de- 
posits of  the  country ;  many  railroads  ope- 
rating in  the  Southwest  have  landed  interests 
that  suggest  important  oil  possibilities;  New 
York  Central  has  real  estate  holdings  in  New 
York  which  are  enormously  valuable  and  sus- 
ceptible to  exploitation  by  way  of  special  divi- 
dends;  and  many  other  railroads  have  possi- 
bilities along  similar  directions. 
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It  would  seem  from  the  court's  decision 
that  extra  dividends  by  companies  in  the  form 
of  securities  of  other  companies  may  not  be 
taxable  as  income.  This  matter  will  probably 
be  taken  up  so  far  as  past  taxes  are  con- 
cerned, if  not  for  future  purposes. 

Efforts  of  the  important  inside  stock- 
holding interests  to  take  advantage  of  this 
general  situation  in  due  course  will  be  plainly 
shown  by  the  stock  market. 

Of  vast  importance  to  holders  of  railway 
securities  was  the  Supreme  Court's  valuation 
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decision  which  will  permit  earnings  on  the 
"replacement"  values  of  important  terminal 
and  other  facilities  to  be  included  in  the  re- 
adjustment in  freight  and  passenger  rates. 
We  recently  saw  an  abrupt  advance,  extend- 
ing in  the  case  of  some  of  them  to  over  50 
per  cent,  of  their  market  price,  in  the  low- 
priced  railway  list.  Later  considerations  are 
now  very  bullish  on  the  old  line  standard 
stocks,  many  of  which  are  still  seling  at  prices 
seldom  seen  except  in  time  of  financial  panic. 
Bearish  sentiment  recently  was  rampant,  and 
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went  so  far  as  to  suggest  all  manner  of  can- 
cellations of  orders  in  various  trades,  espe- 
cially in  the  motor  industries.  These  calcula- 
tions would  seem  to  have  gone  far  astray  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  look  for  a  very  successful 
year  in  almost  every  line  and  for  a  very  much 
better  tone  in  the  stock  market  than  we  have 
been  having. — The   Trader. 


Surrender   of   the   railroads   by  the  govern- 
ment has  restored  the  nation's  second  greatest 
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industry  to  private  control.  It  will  take  some 
time  to  complete  the  readjustment  caused  by 
the  shifting  of  control,  but  the  change  has 
been  welcomed  by  the  American  people,  who 
have  declared  themselves  in  no  uncertain  way 
against  government  ownership  of  these  great 
properties.  A  deficit  of  virtually  $700,000,000 
was  accumulated  during  the  period  when  the 
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railroads  were  under  government  control. 
One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  is  likely  to 
result  from  the  return  of  the  roads  will  be 
increased  efficiency  of  the  operating  forces. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  carriers  should  be 
placed  upon  a  strong  basis  so  that  they  ma? 
be  provided  with  the  facilities  necessary  to 
produce  high  standard  transportation.  Un- 
less this  is  done  forthwith,  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  country  will  suffer,  as  the  roads 
have    today    more    business    than    they    can 
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handle  with  present  equipment.  Resumption 
of  old-time  competitive  methods  are  likely  to 
improve  the  service  and  provide  the  shipping 
public  with  much  better  facilities  than  were 
given  during  the  interval  of  restricted  service. 
It  seems  clear  that  freight  rates  will  have  to 
be  further  increased  in  order  to  provide  the 
roads  with  the  revenue  which  they  need  at  this 
time  of  constantly  mounting  operating 
charges. — The  Business  Outlook,  Wells  Fargo 
Nevada  National  Bank. 


The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  was  in- 
corporated in  New  Jersey  in  1904  by  Charles 
M.  Schwab  with  $15,000,000  common  stock 
and  $15,000,000  7  per  cent,  preferred.  The 
company  met  with  the  usual  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  all  new  enterprises  for  several  years, 
and  although  its  growth  was  steady  and  cer- 
tain, still  nothing  extraordinary  occurred  until 
the  year  of  1915,  when  the  great  world  war 
started.  At  that  time  the  common  stock,  with- 
out dividends,  was  quoted  at  46^.  The  pre- 
ferred, just  on  a  7  per  cent,  basis,  was  selling 
at  90^.  When  the  war  started  Mr.  Schwab, 
who  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  at  a  salary  of  $1,000,- 
000  per  year  to  inaugurate  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  quickly  grasped  the  situa- 
tion, proceeded  to  Europe  and  secured  tre- 
mendous orders  for  the  Bethlehem  Company. 

Starting  at  $46.25,  Bethlehem  Steel  com- 
mon stock  made  a  sensational  advance  until  it 
finally  sold  at  $700  per  share  in  November, 
1916.  The  directors  called  a  meeting  and  de- 
cided to  reorganize  the  company.  Authorizing 
$75,000,000  new  common  B  stock,  they  de- 
clared a  200  per  cent,  stock  dividend  to  be 
distributed  to  the  original  stockholders.  They 
also  authorized  the  issue  of  $30,000,000  in  8 
per  cent,  preferred  stock  which  is  convertible 
into  common  B  stock  at  any  time  at  115. 
This  stock  has  the  preference  as  to  assets, 
and  due  to  the  extraordinary  growth  in  the 
company's  assets  in  the  past  five  years  had  a 
book  value  on  December  31,  1918,  of  $583  per 
share,  a  truly  wonderful  investment  stock. 

Few  investors  are  familiar  with  the  financial 
status  of  this  great  organization,  therefore  I 
will  publish  an  analysis  of  the  corporation's 
last  report,  dated  December  31,  1918  (that  of 
1919  not  having  yet  been  published)  : 

Total  assets    $397,005,762 

Less  current  liabilities 77,354,611 

$319,651,151 
Less  funded  debt 144,746,932 

$174,904,219 
Less  8  per  cent,  preferred  stock 30,000,000 

$144,904,219 
Less  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock 14,908,000 

$129,996,219 
Less  Common  "A"  stock 14,862,000 

Balance  for  Common  "E"  stock $115,134,219 

Outstanding,  $44,586,000;  equal  to  $258  per 
share. 

This  company  is  in  strong  financial  position, 
has  a  net  working  capital  of  $80,145,493  ;  cash 
on  hand,  $24,511,978 ;  account  notes  receiv- 
able, $49,030,023;  inventories,  $79,506,148. 

Earnings  in  1918  on  common  B  stock  were 
equal  to  21.01;  in  1919,  20.04  per  share.  In 
the  past  two  years  the  company  charged  off  to 
depreciation  $44,076,518.  Expenditures  for 
war  plant  and  good  will  are  not  shown  as  an 
asset,  having  all  been  written  off  to  zero. 

The  company  has  extensive  holdings  of  iron 
ore  deposits  in  South  America  as  well  as  in 
this  country.  In  1919  the  company  purchased 
46,000  acres  of  coal  land  in  West  Virginia, 
with  coal  reserves  of  more  than  150,000,000 
tons,  and  equipped  for  annual  output  of 
1,500,000  tons  of  coal,  which  will  gradually  be 
increased  to  3,000,000  tons. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  company  expended 
for  additions  and  improvements  $53,000,000, 
no  part  of  which  has  yet  been  capitalized  by 
issuance  of  additional  securities. 

President  Grace  stated  January  20,  1920, 
that  the  orders  on  the  books  of  the  company 
in  all  commercial  steel  lines  were  at  a  maxi 
mum  and  would  keep  the  plant  running  at  full 
capacity  throughout  the  year.  New  business 
was  offering  far  in  excess  of  the  corporation's 
ability  to  produce,  and  all  plants  were  ope- 
rating at  full  capacity. 

Bethlehem  B  stock  sold  high  in  May,  1917, 
at  $155.50.  The  assets  of  the  company  have 
increased  enormously  since  that  time  and  the 
stock,  considering  its  book  value  and  earning 
capacity  compared  to  other  steel  companies, 
looks  like  the  best  purchase  on  the  list.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Edmondson  Service  the  earn- 
ings for  1920  are  now  running  at  the  rate  o\ 
$30  per  share. — W.  C.  Gregg,  manager  Palace 
Hotel  branch  of  McDonnell  &  Co. 


The  most  striking  incident  of  the  past 
month  was  the  advancing  of  discount  rates  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  present  figures 
High  interest  rates  may  assist  in  curbing 
speculation.  They  will  not  curb  business 
activity.  The  merchant  and  manufacturer  will 
pass  the  increased  interest  rate  on  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  in  increased  prices.  The  con- 
sumer always  bears  the  burden  of  increased 
expenses,  high  rates  of  taxation  and  interest, 
but  the  business  of  the  country  must  func- 
tion, must  go  on.  People  must  be  fed  and 
housed  and  clothed  and,  apparently,  amused. 
They   must,   under  the   new   dispensation,    be 


prayed  for,  spiritually  uplifted,  guarded  from 
the  demon  Rum — no  matter  what  the  cost 
may  be. 

Until  we  have  accumulated  a  surplus  of 
food  stuffs  and  of  all  the  other  necessities  of 
life  in  common  use  there  can  be  no  fall  of 
prices  in  these  commodities.  We  can  not  ac- 
cumulate a  surplus  while  we  cut  down  hours 
of  labor,  shorten  production  by  labor  in- 
efficiency, and  especially  while  a  foreign  de- 
mand exists  in  unabated  vigor.  The  buying 
craze  of  our  people,  accompanied  by  buying 
capacity  on  their  part,  militates  against  ac- 
cumulating a  surplus.  It  is  possible,  but  nol 
probable,  that  the  buying  craze  may  burn  it- 
self  out,  before  the  buying  capacity  ceases. 
The  latter  will  last  while  wages  remain  where 
they  now  are,  and  profits  from  business  activi- 
ties continue  as  great  as  they  now  are 
Either  a  serious  crop  failure,  a  marked  dimi- 
nution in  our  export  trade,  long-continued 
labor  disputes  and  disturbances,  should  any  of 
the  above  occur,  may  all  or  any  of  them  be  an 
important  factor,  which  will  bring  the  spend- 
ing craze  to  an  end,  and  also  bring  to  an  end 
the  present  apparently  unlimited  buying  ca- 
pacity. 

In  the  meantime  nobody  seems  to  borrow 
trouble  as  to  the  future.  All  think  that  mer- 
chandise business,  both  wholesale  and  retail, 
will  continue  to  be  excellent,  while  all  manu- 
facturing concerns  will  be  pressed  to  the  limil 
to  fill  orders  already  in  arrears,  while  future 
orders  are  accumulating. 

Whether  or  not  such  a  state  of  affairs  can 
go  on  forever  does  not  seem  to  be  a  question 
debated  by  the  ordinary  individual. 

The  return  on  March  1st  of  the  railroads  of 
the  nation  to  their  owners,  after  over  two  years 
of  government  management,  or  mismanage- 
ment, has  been  hailed  with  manifestations  of 
great  joy  by  the  traveling  public,  shippers,  and 
business  men.  In  fact,  everybody  is  happy, 
except  the  railroad  employees.  They  realize 
that  their  days  of  loafing  on  the  job  are  for- 
ever ended.  The  American  people  will  again 
get  efficient  railroad  service,  which  they  have 
not  had  for  two  years. — Monthly  Financial 
Letter  of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  of 
Los  Angeles.  ._ 

The  firm  of  Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  Insur- 
ance Exchange  Building,  announce  this  week 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Vincent  Whitney  a? 
manager  of  their  San  Francisco  office.  With 
this  announcement  this  well-known  investment 
house  announce  a  general  enlargement  of  their 
California  business.  This  firm  deals  in  gov- 
ernment, municipal,  and  corporation  bonds, 
carefully  investigated  preferred  stocks  of  un- 
questioned security.  Their  entrance  into  the 
California  field  some  few  years  ago  was  at 
the  time  by  the  outright  purchase  by  them  of 
the  entire  issue  of  the  Twin  Peaks  tunnel 
bond  issue. 


Swedish  and  United  States  Interests. 

Throughout  Sweden  there  is  a  noticeable 
tendency  on  the  part  of  merchants,  importers, 
exporters,  officials,  and  many  nationals  of  high 
standing  in  the  intellectual  world  to  form 
close  association  with  both  the  mercantile 
and  intellectual  groups  in  this  country.  A 
report  from  that  country  states  that  the 
Swedish  American  Association,  which  was 
formed  recently  at  Gothenburg,  numbers 
among  its  members  many  university  professors 
as  well  as  bankers,  manufacturers,  and  mer- 
chants. In  almost  every  branch  of  Swedish 
commercial  life  the  American  mercantile  in- 
terests are  well  represented  and  as  fast  as  the 
country  recovers  from  the  effects  of  the  past 
years'  industrial  unrest  a  great  increase  in  the 
trade  between  Sweden  and  this  country  is 
looked   for. 

In  the  pre-war  days  Sweden  consumed 
about  40,000  tons  of  sulphur  annually.  By  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  this  was  imported, 
mostly  from  Sicily.  During  the  past  year 
England  has  been  an  important  source  of 
supply  for  this  commodity,  but  reports  state 
that  the  United  States  is  steadily  gaining  in 
this  trade  and  it  is  predicted  that  eventually 
the  exporters  of  this  country  will  practically 
control  it.  The  importation  of  sulphur  into 
Sweden  is  handled  by  the  Association  of 
Swedish  Paper  Manufacturers,  the  cellulose 
industry  being  dependent  entirely  on  imports. 

The  United  States  is  also  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  soap  industry  of  the  country. 
At  present  the  Swedish  soap  industry  is  in 
urgent    need    of    great    quantities    of    suitable 
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fats,  especially  cocoanut  oil.  In  normal  times 
this  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  country,  but  various  restrictions  adopted 
by  the  Swedish  government  during  the  war 
reduced  the  output  of  the  Swedish  factories 
to  a  large  extent.  Last  year  the  total  produc- 
tion of  laundry  soap  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  4,000,000  kilos.  Recently  Sweden  has  been 
placing  orders  for  large  quantities  of  fats  and 
manufactured  soap  in  this  country,  and  the 
American  manufacturers  now  control  a  large 
proportion  of  this  trade. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Bolshevism. 

Probably  no  man  will  be  able  to  write  il- 
luminatingly  about  Bolshevism  for  at  least 
half  a  century.  But  many  men  will  fulminate 
for  and  against  Bolshevism,  confusing  effects 
with  causes,  and  giving  to  the  concomitants 
and  incidentals  of  Bolshevism  an  emphasis 
wholly  beyond  their  significance.  If  Mr.  Ole 
Hanson,  for  example,  had  been  writing  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  about  the  French  Revolution 
he  would  have  given  us  lurid  descriptions  of 
the  tumbrils  and  the  tanyards  of  Meudon,  but 
it  might  not  have  occurred  to  him  that  he  was 
witnessing  the  awful  birth  of  European 
demo  era cy. 

Mr.  Hanson's  book  on  "Americanism  versus 
Bolshevism"  will  fill  an  immediate  purpose,  but 
if  any  one  should  read  it  in  twenty  years 
time  it  will  probably  be  with  a  feeling  of  sur- 
prise that  a  movement  now  threatening  the 
whole  of  the  human  race  should  be  identified 
with  sabotage,  cattle-maiming,  and  I.  W.  W.- 
ism.  There  crimes  are  symptoms.  They  are 
not  the  disease  itself.  Nor  is  the  disease  a 
new  one.  It  has  appeared  periodically  all  the 
way  down  through  history.  Its  progress  can 
not  be  summarized  by  invectives  against  out- 
rages in  Seattle.  It  is  well  that  we  should 
know  of  these  things,  that  we  should  be  en- 
couraged to  combat  them.  But  Bolshevism  is 
a  much  bigger  thing  than  sporadic  crime. 

Mr.  Hanson's  suggested  remedies  do  not 
commend  themselves.  Immigrants,  he  says, 
must  give  evidence  of  their  suitability,  which 
is  reasonable.  But  for  the  space  of  five  years 
until  they  require  citizenship  they  should  be 
deprived  of  their  liberty,  compelled  to  live 
wherever  they  are  told,  and  kept  constantly 
under  supervision  and  direction.  In  other 
words  we  should  imitate  Czarist  Russia,  We 
wonder  if  Mr.  Hanson  ever  heard  of  interna- 
tional treaties. 

None  the  less  Mr.  Hanson's  book  is  a  useful 
one  in  spite  of  its  tendency  to  what  may  be 
called  the  effervescent  summary'-     By  selecting 


his  facts  and  ignoring  his  interpretations  we 
find  that  our  knowledge  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  is  distinctly  advanced. 

Americanism  versus  Bolshevism.     By  Ole  Han- 
son.    New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Where  Angels  Fear  to  Tread. 
Every  one  knows  that  falling  in  love  is  an 
incomprehensible  business,  but  there  is  always 
room   for  a   good  novel   showing  how  incom- 
prehensible it  actually  is. 

When  Lilia  Herriton  is  left  a  widow  she  is 
condescendingly  housed  by  her  mother-in-law. 
Mrs.  Herriton,  who  lives  with  her  son  and 
daughter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lilia 
is  beneath  them,  socially  and  educationally, 
but  then  what  can  one  do?  When  Lilia  de- 
cides to  take  an  Italian  trip  with  Miss  Abbott, 
a  spinsferic  young  lady  friend  of  the  family, 
it  is  hoped  that  foreign  travel  may  broaden  her 
mind- 
It  does.  She  writes  home  that  she  is  about 
to  marry  a  young  Italian,  Gino  Carella,  the 
son  of  a  small  town  dentist  and  a  youth  of 
dubious  employment.  Mrs.  Herriton  instantly 
launches  a  relief  expedition  in  the  shape  of 
her  son  Philip,  but  Philip  arrives  too  late 
Lilia  is  already  married  and  must  be  left  to 
her  fate.  But  how  did  Miss  Abbott  come  to 
countenance  such  a  match  ?  We  are  to  learn 
more  about  Miss  Abbott  later  on. 

Lilia  has  a  baby  in  due  course,  and  dies. 
And  at  once  there  is  another  expedition  to 
rescue  the  baby  from  being  an  Italian.  It  is 
composed  of  Philip,  his  sister  Harriet,  and 
Miss  Abbott,  although  the  last-named  travels 
"on  her  own,"  so  to  speak.  But  Gino  refuses 
to  give  up  the  baby.  He  is  a  winning  sort  of 
loafer,  is  Gino,  and  he  loves  the  baby,  and 
even  washes  it  at  rare  intervals.  And  Miss 
Abbott  helps  him  on  one  occasion.  And  then 
comes  the  astounding  revelation  that  Miss  Ab- 
bott herself  has  fallen  in  love  with  Gino.  We 
can  not  explain  it.  No  one  can  explain  it 
Such  things  can  never  be  explained. 

It  is  a  finely  done  piece  of  work,  this  pic- 
ture of  the  two  families,  the  rigid  conven- 
tionality of  the  Herritons.  the  scapegrace 
charms  of  Gino  and  his  people.  Evidently  the 
author  knows  the  small  town  life  of  Italy  lik; 
a  book,  but  he  leaves  us  gasping  at  the  sue 
cesses  of  Gino. 

Where  Angels  Fear  to  Tread.  By  "E.  M. 
Forster.     New  York:  Alfred  A.   Knopf. 


Artists  and  Their  Work. 
Mr.  Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks,  who  edits  this 
collection  of  appreciations  and  criticisms,  says 
that  "the  prime  purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
present,  in  small  compass,  clearly  reasoned 
opinions  of  men  who  have  treated  the  philos- 
ophy of  art  not  less  with  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage than  depth  of  understanding — novelist 
and  essayist  not  less  than  professed  critic.  A 
further  purpose  is  to  present  a  brief  series 
of  most  brilliant  descriptions  of  specific  and 
famous  works  of  art,  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  by  men  whose  names  are 
synonyms  for  all  that  is  brilliant."  We  are 
given  109  of  these  excerpts,  carefully  selected 
and  covering  the  whole  field  of  art. 

Great  Artists  and  Their  Works:  By  Great 
Authors.  By  Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks.  Boston: 
Marshall  Jones  Company. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Owing  to  the  great  expansion  of  their  busi- 
ness recently,  Harper  &  Brothers  have  taken 
seven  floors  of  a  large  loft  building,  to  be 
used  as  an  annex  to  the  two  Franklin  Square 
buildings  which  have  been  their  home  foi 
more  than  half  a  century. 

"The  Inside  Story  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence," by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  is  being  put 
through  a  second  edition  by  the  Harpers  with- 
in three  weeks  of  publication.  At  the  peace 
conference  Dr.  Dillon  held  the  unusual  posi- 


Life  of 
Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

By  her  sister,  Mrs.  Nellie  Van  de  Grift  Sanchez 

Xot  since  the  publication  of  the  official  Balfour  life  and  the  letters 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  any  book  appeared  giving  so  much  first- 
hand information  about  the  life  of  the  Stevensons.  Nowhere  will  this 
book  be  more  heartily  welcomed  than  in  California,  where  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  his  wife  were  so  well  known  and  loved.  Mrs.  Sanchez 
has  unfolded  many  little-known  facts  about  their  life  in  California  both 
before  and  after  their  marriage.  The  book  is  illustrated  from  portraits 
and  photographs  collected  by  Mrs.  Sanchez,  including  some  quite  un- 
familiar ones  of  both  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  her  husband.  $2.23 

AT  BOOKSTORES  EVERYWHERE 

i CHARLES  SCRIBNERS  SONS; 
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tion  of  a  newspaper  correspondent  who  was 
also  an  unofficial  adviser  to  some  of  the  east- 
ern European  states.  He  dedicates  "The  In- 
side Story  of  the  Peace  Conference"  to  C.  W. 
Barron,  the  financial  authority,  whom  he  first 
met  at  the  Portsmouth  Conference  in  1905, 
and  whom  he  met  again  at  the  peace  confer- 
ence in  Paris.  It  is  a  striking  coincidence 
that  the  Harpers  are  also  publishing  this  week 
a  new  book  by  Mr.  Barron  himself,  "A  World 
Remaking." 

A  Washington  correspondent  writes  about 
"The  Economic  Consequence  of  the  Peace,"  by 
J.  M.  Keynes :  "A  number  of  weeks  ago  I 
found  that  Senator  Borah  was  reading  the 
book ;  the  whole  group  of  irreconcilables  ab- 
sorbed it,  and  found  there  new  ideas  and  new 
courage." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  P.  Grenfell,  the 
famous  missionaries  to  Labrador,  have  re- 
turned to  this  country,  after  a  winter  spent 
in  England.  They  arrive  at  almost  the  same 
time  as  Dr.  Grenfell's  book  of  Labrador  ex- 
periences, "La  Petit  Nord,"  appears  from  the 
press  of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Readers  and  reviewers  of  "The  Education 
of  Henry  Adams"  have  been  perplexed  by  the 
perpetual  sense  of  failure  which  runs  like  a 
dark  thread  through  the  volume.  In  the  last 
copy  of  Mental  Hygiene  a  psycho-analyst  has 
attempted  to  show  that  this  continuous  pes- 
simism about  himself  was  the  result  of  an 
"inferiority   complex."     When   a   child   Henry 


Adams  suffered  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever 
which  slightly  retarded  his  development  and 
made  him  seem  inferior  to  his  more  robust 
brother  and  sister,  and  this  feeling  persisted 
subconsciously  throughout  his  life, 

Harry  A.  Franck,  author  of  "Vagabonding 
Down  the  Andes,"  "A  Vagabond  Journey 
Around  the  World,"  etc.,  is  now  tramping 
about  the  West  Indies  with  his  already  famous 
camera  and  notebook.  Mr.  Franck's  impres- 
sions of  these  islands,  their  people,  and  their 
customs  will  be  published  with  his  collection 
of  photographs  in  book  form  next  fall  by  the 
Century  Company. 


The  work  of  reconstructing  the  port  of 
Nikolajevsk,  Siberia,  has  once  more  been 
taken  in  hand.  Two  floating  cranes  having  a 
hoisting  power  of  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
tons  and  an  ice  -  breaker  have  been  secured 
from  Vladivostock.  The  inner  basin,  within 
which  eight  steamers  of  3000  tons  each  will 
be  able  to  lie,  is  to  be  completed  during  the 
year.  It  is  probable  that  a  railway  will  be 
built  from  Nikolajevsk  to  De  Castries  Bay,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  port  is  always 
open  for  navigation. 


Pacific  Coast  eggs,  introduced  in  the  At- 
lantic coast  market  two  years  ago,  now  com- 
mand a  premium  of  from  one  to  two  cents  in 
the  New  York  market  because  of  the  strict 
grading  by  their  packers. 


What  to  do— 


If  you  are  named  executor 
of  an  estate 

Suppose  when  the  will  is  opened 
and  read,  you  axe.  the  one  named  to 
cany  out  the  provisions  of  that  docu- 
ment. Have  you  the  professional  and 
technical  training?  Can  you  spare  the 
time?  Are  you  willing  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  possible  family  jealousies? 

You  don't  have  to  serve  unless  you 
wish.  You  can  have  the  Court  name- 
the  Anglo-California  Trust  Com- 
pany either  as  substitute  to  serve  in 
your  stead  or  to  administer  to  serve 
with  you.  In  either  case  we  will  relieve 
you  of  the  mass  of  detail  and  can  co- 
operate with  you  with  an  actual  saving 
to  the  estate.  Take  advantage  of  our 
facilities  for  invoicing,  auditing,  re- 
investing, paying  claims,  and  rendering 
an  accurate  account  to  the  court.  Why 
not  consult  with  our  officers  today? 


Anglo-California  o?m^  Bank 

COMMERCIAL-  SAVINGS -TRUST 

"jtfio  ^Personal  Service  £an&C 

MARKET  d  SANSOME  STBfFJS 
San  Francisco 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Last  Four  Months. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  describe  the 
military  movements  on  the  western  front  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  of  the  war.  It  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  assign  to  those  events,  or  to 
any  others,  their  proper  position  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  war  as  a  whole.  Every  de- 
velopment on  the  western  front  had  for  its 
background  the  theatres  of  war  in  Russia,  in 
Italy,  and  the  Balkans.  The  German  offensive 
had  been  made  possible  by  the  collapse  of 
Russia,  while  France  had  been  weakened  by 
the  dispatch  of  troops  to  Italy.  Bolshevism 
was  undermining  the  morale  of  the  German 
army,  while  the  collapse  of  Bulgaria  and  the 
arrival  in  France  of  the  American  army  had 
produced  a  situation  that  must  necessarily  be 
the  end  of  the  war  in  one  way  or  another. 
Probably  Von  Ludendorff's  book  is  the  best 
revelation  that  we  have  yet  had  of  the  entire 
situation  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  German 
mind,  that  was  always  more  intent  upon  world 
issues  than  upon  the  fortune  of  individual 
battlefields.  If  actual  values  could  be  meas- 
ured we  should  probably  have  to  give  to  the 
collapse  of  Bulgaria  and  of  Turkey  a  prece- 
dence now  little  suspected. 

But  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  wisely  confines 
himself  to  the  purely  military  operations  on 
the  western  front  during  the  last  four  months 
of  the  war.  It  was  not  a  cheerful  situation. 
The  British  in  the  north  had  been  pounded 
back  to  the  wall  with  enormous  losses.  In 
the  south  the  Germans  had  nearly  reached 
Amiens  and  the  Crown  Prince  was  about  to 
attempt  his  last  advance  toward  Paris.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Foch  was  summoned  to  the 
supreme  command,  and  he  began  at  once  to 
assign  his  forces  in  accordance  with  a  general 
plan  and  without  reference  to  what  may  be 
called  sectionalisms.  Gouraud  withstood  the 
German  rush  at  Rheims,  and  then  began  the 
favorite  Foch  plan  of  delivering  a  series  of 
punches,  each  with  a  definite  but  limited  ob- 
ject. Mangin  attacked  at  Soissons,  Degoutte 
to  the  northeast,  Pershing  between  the  Marne 
and  the  Ourcq,  and  the  British  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Marne  salient.  The  battle  spread 
steadily  to  the  north,  where  the  whole  German 
line  was  involved,  while  to  the  east  St.  Mihiel 
fell  to  American  arms  that  began  to  push 
north  in  the  encircling  movement  that  was  to 
produce  the  request  for  an  armistice.  This  is 
the  story  that  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  tells, 
and  he  tells  it  with  admirable  sequence  and  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  be  followed  easily  by 
the  layman  by  the  aid  of  the  maps  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  volume.  It  is  idle, 
says  the  author,  to  argue  as  to  who  won  the 
war.  Germany  could  not  have  been  beaten 
in  the  field  without  the  intimate  cooperation 
of  all  the  Allied  armies  on  the  western  front 
directed  by  a  great  leader,  nor  without  the  co- 
ordination for  a  common  purpose  of  all  the 
resources  of  the  Allies — naval,  military,  in- 
dustrial, and  economic. 

The  Last  Four  Months:  How  the  War  Was 
Won.  Bv  Major-General  Sir  F.  Maurice,  K.  C. 
M.  G.,  C.  B.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co;  $2.50. 


Basil  Evennan. 

The  hero  of  this  novel  has  been  dead  for 
twenty  years  when  the  story  opens.  Basil 
Everman,  son  of  rather  commonplace  college 
people,  ran  away  from  home  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  doom  of  mediocrity  to  which  his 
roving  parents  had  consigned  him.  He  dies 
suddenly,  but  not  before  he  has  written  two 
marvelous  stories.  We  are  now  summoned  to 
his  home  town  to  witness  the  heritage  that 
this  wayward  genius  has  left  behind   him. 

There  is  his  sister,  who  has  married  the 
president  of  the  college  and  who  has  a  love 
for   her   dead  brother   that   is    maudlin   in   its 


intensity.  She  has  an  abiding  dread  that  his 
estrangement  from  his  parents  may  become 
known,  and  to  avoid  this  she  tries  to  destroy 
his  remaining  manuscripts  lest  their  publica- 
tion shall  provoke  interest  and  inquiry.  More- 
over, Basil's  stories  were  worldly.  We  find 
Mrs.  Lister  rather  unbearable. 

Then  there  is  her  son  Richard,  who  seems 
likely  to  follow  in  his  uncle  Basil's  footsteps. 
Richard  wants  to  be  a  musician  and  his  mother 
is  resolved  that  he  shall  be  a  clergyman,  or 
something  equally  respectable.  Mrs.  Lister  is 
quite  unable  to  see  that  she  is  treating  Rich- 
ard precisely  as  Basil  was  treated,  and  with 
the  same  inevitable  results. 

Thirdly  we  have  Mrs.  Margie  Bent,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  inn-keeper  and  whose 
departure  from  the  village  twenty  years  be- 
fore synchronized  suspiciously  with  that  of 
Basil.  Mrs.  Bent  has  now  returned  to  her  old 
home  with  a  beautiful  daughter,  with  whom 
Richard  falls  in  love,  unaware  that  she  may 
be  his  first  cousin.  There  are  other  minor 
characters  of  an  interesting  kind.  There  is 
Thomasina  Bent,  the  music  teacher,  who  en 
courages  Richard  not  to  be  a  respectable 
clergyman,  and  there  is  Dr.  Green,  who  finally 
solves  the  riddle  of  Eleanor  Bent's  paternity. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  a  little  village  just  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  and  the  period  is 
a  few  decades  after  the  Civil  War.  The  story 
is  admirably  told  with  delicacy,  subtlety,  and 
imagination. 

Basil  Everman.     By  Elsie  Singmaster.     Boston: 
Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 


Our  Nervous  Friends. 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Carroll  seems  resolved  to 
cure  us  all  of  nervousness.  He  has  already 
written  two  books  directed  to  that  end,  and 
now  we  have  a  volume  entitled  "Our  Nervous 
Friends,"  illustrating  the  varieties  of  the 
malady  by  means  of  selected  examples.  It 
seems  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  causes  for 
nervousness,  and  most  of  them  can  be  re- 
moved by  the  will.  Sometimes  the  cause  is  to 
be  found  in  childhood,  sometimes  diet  is  re- 
sponsible, sometimes  addiction  to  self-pity, 
sometimes  inflammation  of  the  conscience. 
Dr.  Carroll  seems  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
in  his  twenty-three  chapters,  but  we  carrj 
away  the  general  conclusion  that  there  can  be 
no  salvation  without  effort. 

Our   Nervous  Friends.      By    Robert   S.    Carroll, 
M.  D.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;   $2. 


The  Vital  Message. 
We  have  never  been  so  painfully  reminded 
of  the  death  of  Sherlock  Holmes  as  when 
reading  this  defense  of  spiritualism  by  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  How  the  great  de- 
tective would  have  enjoyed  this  hunting  of  the 
elusive  spook.  What  sport  he  would  have 
had  with  the  mediums  and  their  dupes.  Not 
that  an  advocacy  of  spiritualism  may  not  be 
intelligent  and  even  praiseworthy.  Often  it  is. 
But  this  particular  advocacy  seems  to  touch 
rock  bottom  in  the  way  of  credulity  and  in- 
consequence. There  is  nothing  quite  so  pain- 
ful as  this  in  the  whole  literature  of  psychic 
research. 

The    Vital    Message.      By    Sir    Arthur    Conan 
Doyle.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  writing  an  intro- 
duction to  ."The  Way  of  Wonder,"  by  May 
Doney  (George  H.  Doran  Company),  says  thai 
he  believes  it  to  be  "packed  with  the  true  stuff 
of  poetry."  That  will  also  be  the  opinion  of 
the  discriminating  reader  who  is  searching  for 
the  "true  stuff  of  poetry"  through  deserts  oi 
the  commonplace,  the  weird,  and  the  eccentric. 

"Juridical  Reform,"  by  John  D.  Works,  for- 
merly justice  of  the   Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 


MARE  NOSTRUM 

By  BLASCO  IBANEZ 

Author  of 
"The  Four   Horsemen  of   the  Apocalypse," 
"The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral,"  "Blood  and 
Sand,"  "La  Bodega,"  etc  Each,  $1.90 

"Mare  Nostrum"  is  the  romance  of  a  sailor  and  Circe;  of  susceptibility  and 
subtle  temptation. 

"Mare  Nostrum"  is  a  thrilling  drama  of  dishonor,  of  repentance  and  of  rep- 
aration. 

"Mare  Nostrum"  has  for  background  such  an  expression  of  the  beauty,  warmth 
and  color  of  the  sea  as  has  not  been  heard  since  Homer  sang. 

Small  woi\der    that  month    after  month    this   book    is   among 

the  six  most  in  demand  throughout  the  whole  United  States. 

In  preparation  for  issue  in  April 

Woman  Triumphant  (La  Maja  Desnudai 

The  famous  novel  which  takes  its  title  from  that  of  Goya's  masterpiece, 
a  wonderful  study  of  an  artist's  problems. 

Obtainable  at  any  bookstore,  or  may  be  ordered  direct  from 
E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.        -        -        6S1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Sparkling- — Healthful 
Makes  the  best  punch  or  soft  drink— Blends  perfectly  with  syrups— any  flavor. 


forma,  is  described  as  "a  critical  comparison 
of  pleading  and  practice  under  the  common 
law  and  equity  systems  of  practice,  the  Eng- 
lish judicature  acts,  and  codes  of  the  several 
states  of  this  country,  with  a  view  to  greater 
efficiency  and  economy."  It  is  published  bj 
the  Neale  Publishing  Company. 

"The  Refugee  Family,"  by  Flavia  Camp  Can- 
field  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe;  $1.50),  is  de- 
scribed as  a  story  for  girls.  It  relates  the 
sufferings  of  a  French  family  during  the  Ger- 
man occupation  of  France.  The  picture,  we 
are  told,  is  accurate  "and  the  incidents  are 
such  as  have  actually  happened  many  times." 
Moreover,  "the  story  is  written  in  a  whim- 
sical sunny  style,"  doubtless  a  concession  to 
young  America,   which  will  have  its  fun. 

A  book  that  should  be  alike  praised  and 
studied  is  "The  American  Air  Service,"  by 
Arthur  Sweetser  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2.50). 
It  is  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  history 
and  analysis  of  flying  in  America,  with  special 
attention  to  war  values.  Nearly  four  hundred 
pages  in  length  and  well  illustrated,  it  seem? 
to  be  complete  from  every  point  of  view,  and 
with  a  sufficient  avoidance  of  technicalities  to 
make  it  intelligible  to  the  average  reader. 

Ethel  Brunner  has  written  a  little  novel  that 
much  reminds  us  of  the  "Dolly  Dialogues"  of 
Anthony  Hope.  It  is  the  story  of  a  rich  and 
beautiful  woman  and  of  a  middle-aged  bache- 
lor told  in  the  form  of  episodes  and  particu- 
larly rich  in  satirical  dialogue.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Miss  Brunner  will  cultivate  a  vein 


that  seems  so  rich  in  possibilities.  Her  story 
is  called  "Celia  and  Her  Friends,"  and  it  is 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  Price 
$1.25. 


New  Books  Received. 
Psychoanalysis.       By      Andre      Tridon.       New 
York:  B.  \V.  Huebsch;  $2. 

Its   history,    theory,   and   practice. 

Poems.     By  Gladys  Cromwell.     New  York:   The 
Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Substance  of  a  Dream.      By  F.  W.    Bain. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.75. 
A  Hindu  story. 

The  Burning  Glass.    By  Marjorie  Bowen.    New 
York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $2. 


The   Army    with    Banners.      By   Charles    Rann 
Kennedy.     New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch;  $1.50. 
A  divine  comedy. 

The    Hesitant    Heart.      By    Winifred    Welles. 
New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch;  $1. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Bobbins    of    Belgium.      By    Charlotte    Kellogg. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
Journeys   to    Belgian   lace  towns. 

The  Inside  Story  of  A  ustro- German  Intrigue. 
By  Joseph  Goricar  and  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe. 
New  York:   Doubleday,    Page  &  Co. 

How  the  war  was  brought  about. 

A    Secret    of    the    Sea.      By    William    Allison. 
New  York:   Doubleday.   Page  &   Co. 
A  novel. 


TRUE  WORTH  in  anything  is  manifested  by  its  desirability  over  a  long  period  of 
years,   its  strength  of  purpose,   and  its  beauty   of   form. 

THE  MAUSOLEUM,  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  caring  for  those  whose  memory  it 
is  our  wish  to  perpetuate,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  permanence  and  desir- 
ability of  the  Mausoleum  over  other  types  of  mortuary  art  has  long  been  acknowl- 
edged, in  fact,  history  tells  us,  since  the  year  2380  B.  C. 

MODERN  FACILITIES,  architectural  correctness,  personal  supervision,  and  the 
earnest  desire  to  give  more  than  is  contracted  for  constitute  our  plan  to  render  a 
true  service. 

Booklet   "D,"   illustrating   the   Mausoleum    in    many   forms,   will   be   sent   on   request. 

Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Granite  Memorials. 
3  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles,  Laughlin  Bui 
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"THE  MIKADO." 

Geniuses  need  not  be  serious,  or  at  least 
grave,  in  their  results,  however  much  they  may 
be  in  their  way  of  setting  about  accomplish- 
ing them.  Gilbert  was  a  genius  in  his  line. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  The  splendid 
vitality  of  "The  Mikado,"  as  newly  exempli- 
fied by  the  Gallo  English  Opera  Company,  re- 
assures us  as  to  that  which  we  already  knew. 
We  laughed  ourselves  into  stitches  over  the 
Gilbert-Sullivan  operas  when  Brady  revived 
them  some  years  ago,  and  De  Wolf  Hopper 
was  never  funnier  than  as  Koko  and  Bun- 
thorne.  When  the  Little  Theatre  revived 
"The  Mikado,"  although  they  had  no  famous 
comedian  to  help  them  out,  we  laughed  at  the 
comedy  of  Reginald  Travers,  who  discovered 
in  himself  a  vein  of  burlesque  talent  revealed 
by  the  genius  of  Gilbert.  And  now  we  are 
laughing  all  over  again,  just  as  freshly,  jusl 
as  irresistibly,  at  the  Ko-Koian  antics  ol 
Jefferson  De  Angelis. 

Gallo  and  Mills  have  made  a  beautiful  pro- 
duction of  this  loved  burlesque  antique.  The 
stage  sets  for  the  two  acts  are  full  of  beauty, 
character,  and  originality,  the  costumes  of  the 
principals  are  handsome  and  tasteful,  Bendix 
of  Exposition  memories  is,  as  we  all  remem- 
ber, a  heavenly  conductor,  and  there  is  finish, 
sureness,  and  snap  to  the  whole  performance. 
And  the  choruses !  how  we  enjoyed  them 
The  voices  are  carefully  selected,  the  mem- 
bers have  been  trained  in  every  glance,  atti- 
tude, and  gesture,  and  the  stage  groupings 
are  all  that  they  should  be  for  this  deliciouslj 
aesthetic   burlesque. 

All  the  principals  have  good  voices  except 
— well,  Fitti  Sing  has  a  sweet,  fresh  girl's 
pipe,  if  the  pretty  thing  would  only  sing  true. 
Every  man  jack  of  the  males  gives  great 
pleasure  by  his  singing,  Mildred  Rogers  as 
Katisha  has  a  fine  contralto  and  came  out 
strong  in  the  comedy  with  Ko-Ko,  and  Jeffer- 
son De  Angelis  tumbled  around  in  Ko-Ko's 
agonizingly  funny  transports  as  if  he  had  the 
muscles  of  a  sixteen -year-older.  He  certainly 
has  the  spirits  of  one,  for  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  all  that  ebullience  is  a  purely  business 
assumption.  This  well-known  comedian  is  an 
irresistibly  funny  burlesque  actor,  possessing 
all  the  necessary  reckless  abandon  to  win  us 
to  geysers  of  laughter,  and  infusing  every 
look,  tone,  syllable,  and  attitude  with  the  spirit 
of  irresistible  humor. 

J.  Hambird  Duffey  has  a  pretty  tenor,  a 
little  dusky  in  the  upper  story,  but  sweet  and 
expressive.  Messrs.  Collignon,  as  Pooh  Bah, 
Lavelle  as  the  Mikado,  and  Edward  Quinn  as 
Pish  Tush  demonstrated  the  possession  of  fine 
virile  voices,  and  the  ability  to  play  the  re- 
fined comedy  required,  while  all  read  their 
lines  well. 

Tiny  Hana  Shimozumi,  the  sweet -voiced 
Japanese  singer  that  San  Franciscans  have 
heard  in  local  concerts,  dons  her  Japanese 
robes  with,  the  grace  of  a  Nipponese,  although 
she  has  had  a  strictly  American  bringing-up. 
She  has  a  pure,  sweet,  light,  flexible  soprano, 
a  pocket  edition  which,  like  her  speaking 
voice,  matches  her  small  person.  She  is,  also, 
a  vivacious  and  intelligent  actress,  and  fitted 
perfectly  into  the  ensemble. 

It  is  a  gala  week  for  all  those  who  love  the 
works  of  those  twin  geniuses  who  so  greatly 
contributed  to  the  elevation  of  musical  com- 
edy and  burlesque,  and  certain  it  is  that  those 
who  go  will  feel  that  the  production  is  worthy 
of  the  two  men  whose  commanding  talents 
have  inspired  so  many  actors  and  comedians 
to  do  the  best  that  was  in  them. 


'THE  DANCING  GIRL." 


This  interesting  old  melodrama,  so  typical 
of  the  work  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones  before  he 
changed  to  his  later  and  more  modern  man- 
ner, is  considerably  intertwined  with  the  dra- 
matic history  of  San  Francisco.  In  those  days 
all  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Jones  plays 
were  given  here.  San  Franciscans  saw  "The 
Dancing  Girl"  with  Julia  Arthur  in  the  name 
part.  In  some  later  engagement  Blanche 
Bates  took  the  role.  Frank  Mathieu,  the  well- 
known  local  coach,  after  considerable  experi- 
ence as  an  amateur,  made  his  professional 
deb.t  in  this  play  as  John  Christison.  Ida 
Conquest  was  the  lame  girl.  Who  was  the 
Dn're  of  Guisebury?  Some  matinee  idol,  but 
ti  part  that'  leaves  the  impress  is  that  of  the 
d;  'cing  girl,  that  unterrified  adorer  of  the 
ioy  of  life  in  whose  fascinating,  wilful  com- 

sidon  a  heart  was  left  out. 

Theatre-goers  used   to   revel   in   the  Jones 


melodramas.  There  was  "The  Silver  King," 
most  famous  and  most  stagy  of  them  all ; 
"Saints  and  Sinners"  and  "Judah,"  in  which 
San  Franciscans  were  privileged  to  see  E.  S. 
Willard,  the  English  star,  and  our  local 
beauty,  the  exquisite  Marie  Burroughs.  And 
then  Henry  Arthur  Jones  had  a  change  of 
heart  and  a  change  of  manner  and  began  to 
write  elegantly  atmospheric,  realistic  dramas 
of  the  drawing-room.  The  day  of  the  melo- 
drama was  over. 

To  see  a  play  of  that  type  revived  is  rather 
an  interesting  experience.  It  reminds  us  that 
the  more  primitive  type  of  plays,  or  at  least 
those  which  appealed  to  more  primitive  stand- 
ards and  emotional,  used  to  satisfy  us.  And 
it  makes  us  realize  how  very'  much  play  con- 
struction has  developed,  in  spite  of  the 
tendency  to  sentimental  froth  and  the  merest 
meringue  of  comedy  in  the  line  of  play  most 
affected  by  the  larger  public. 

The  Players  Guild  Theatre  is  responsible 
for  the  production  of  "The  Dancing  Girl," 
some  two  dozen  of  its  players  being  called  on 
to  make  up  the  long  cast.  Beatriz  Michelena 
assumes  with  the  ease  of  a  practiced  player 
the  role  of  Drusilla  Ives,  and  some  of  the 
best  players  in  the  company,  Dion  Holm, 
Reginald  Travers,  William  Hanley,  Marie 
Louise  Myers,  Frederick  McNulty,  Virginia 
Sciaroni,  Olivia  Hall,  and  others,  have  con- 
tributed their  talents  to  make  the  play  a  suc- 
cess. 

It  has  rather  taxed  the  resources  of  the 
little  theatre  to  set  the  play — the  Endelion 
scene,  for  instance,  needed  more  space — but 
this  revival  of  an  old  stand-by  is  an  interest- 
ing one,  and  the  work  of  the  company  such 
as  to  make  it  well  worth  while.  It  is  not, 
however,  an  experiment  that  is  apt  to  be  fre- 
quently repeated,  as  a  play  becomes  so  de- 
moded by  time  that  we  find  its  artificiality  pre- 
vents illusion.  Drusilla  is  a  very  human 
piece  of  heartlessness,  but  there  is  an  effect 
of  movement  in  well-oiled  grooves  when  we 
see  the  fisher  people  of  St.  Endelion  going 
through  their  conventional  paces  while  the 
soliloquy,  the  too  perceptibly  planned  Good 
Influence  (as  per  the  lame  girl),  and  the  care 
fully  arranged  fall  on  the  staircase  are  all  sur 
vivals  of  a  day  that  is  done. 


THE  CORTOT-THIBAUD  CONCERT. 

Evidently  the  Selby  C.  Oppenheimer  bureau 
knew  what  it  was  about  when  it  arranged  the 
Cortot-Thibaud  concert  for  last  Sunday  after- 
noon, for  there  was  an  almost  capacity  house 
at  the  Curran.  Concerts  such  as  this,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  severely  classic  character  of 
the  music  played,  draw  such  huge  audiences, 
is  another  testimony  added  to  the  many  al- 
ready existing  of  what  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Association  has  done  for  this  city. 
It  has  made  the  mass  of  genuine  music  lovers 
refined  and  discriminating  in  their  taste,  and 
it  has  taught  those  who  once  merely  sought 
the  light  and  pretty  elements  in  the  world  of 
music  to  value,  appreciate,  understand,  and 
enjoy  that  which  is  rare,  choice,  and  beau- 
tiful. 

Therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Musical  Association  of  San  Francisco  to 
make  our  citizens  realize  the  urgency  of  their 
plea  to  raise  money  by  whicb  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra  can  continue  to  be 
maintained  will  be  met  with  due  response. 
On  account  of  the  newly  established  rates  of 
payment  for  the  musicians  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  forty  thousand  dollars  if  this 
splendidly  trained  organization  is  to  continue 
its  work. 

A  failure  to  raise  the  money  will  mean  a 
loss  on  our  part  of  the  fine  results  of  all  this 
concerted  work,  and  will  be  a  blow  to  the 
public-spirited  citizens  now  at  work  on  the 
plan  for  an  opera  house  and  symphony  hall 
auditorium. 

The  appeal  is  addressed,  not  only  to  the 
members  of  the  Musical  Association,  but  to 
all  local  music  lovers,  and  when  we  are  in- 
formed that  our  southern  rival,  Los  Angeles, 
has  placed  its  orchestra  on  a  sound  financial 
basis  it  seems  as  if  civic  pride  should  induce 
the  citizens  of  this  larger — we  hope — and  cer- 
tainly wealthier  metropolis  to  do  likewise. 

To  return  after  this  long  but  appropriate 
divigation  to  the  Thibaud-Cortot  concert:  an 
unusually  choice  programme  was  offered,  be- 
ginning with  the  Chausson  Concerto  (D 
major)  for  piano,  violin,  and  string  quartet 
This  was  made  possible  by  calling  upon  the 
string  quartet  of  the  Chamber  Music  Society 
of  San  Francisco,  whose  finished  work  re- 
ceived warm  commendation  from  the  visiting 
musicians,  it  having  been  said  of  them  that 
in  no  other  city  in  the  United  States  could 
they  have  had  such  musical  support  as  was 
given  by  Messrs.  Persinger,  Ford,  Firestone, 
and  Britt  in  their  string  quartet.  Perhaps  the 
best  testimony  as  to  its  value  may  be  offered 
by  adding  that  the  audience  recognized  with 
deep  appreciation  that  their  playing  stood  the 
test  so  splendidly  when  judged  with  the  work 
of  such  transcendent  artists  as  Thibaud  and 
Cortot. 

These  two  men,  both  young,  by  their  concert 
Sunday  established  a  landmark  in  the  musical 
history  of  San  Francisco.  Both  are  supremely 
artists  of  the  true  type;  the  land  of  men  who 
pour  into  their  music  all  the  poetry,  the  rich-  I 


ness  of  temperament,  the  fervor  of  aspiration, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  achievement  that  is  sup- 
pressed in  their  modest,  retiring  manner.  Of 
Cortot  those  who  are  regarded  as  authorities 
say  that  his  is  the  playing  most  worthy  to 
count  him  as  a  successor  to  Paderewski. 

Thibaud  also  stands  among  the  foremost  of 
his  fellow-players,  his  violin  tone  being  par- 
ticularly pure  and  beautiful,  and  his  immense 
repertory  having  given  him  such  a  remarkable 
versatility  that  whatever  style  he  is  playing 
in  seems,  at  the  moment,  to  be  his  specialty. 
His  emotional  playing  is  deeply  appealing  and 
full  of  individuality,  while  his  more  brilliant 
effects  seemed  to  fairly  glow  with  the  varieties 
of  tone  color  he  is  able  to  produce.  Both 
musicians  delighted  their  hearers  by  the  love- 
liness of  their  tone  production,  by  their  re 
markable  mastery  of  their  instruments,  and  by 
the  poetic  spell  which  they  wove  into  their 
music. 

Mr.  Thibaud  gave  two  Saint-Saens  num- 
bers, Mr.  Cortot  payed  the  Six  Preludes  by 
Debussy,  in  which  he  showed  amazing  versa- 
tility, and  together  they  gave  the  Cesar  Franck 
Sonata  for  piano  and  violin.  In  spite  of  the 
long  and  taxing  programme  the  two  artists 
were  generous  with  their  encores,  the  ra- 
pacious audience  demanding  so  much  that  it 
was  justly  punished  by  finding  itself  pretty- 
well  tired  out  at  the  end  of  the  long  concert. 


'THE  WOMAN." 


This  play,  written  by  William  de  Mille,  and 
sponsored  by  David  Belasco,  is  well  worthy  of 
revival.  It  created  a  big  sensation  when  it 
first  came  out,  for  with  its  blend  of  simple, 
natural  realism  and  dramatic  force  it  kept  the 
spectators  in  that  state  of  suspensive  tension 
which  is  one  of  the  sure  tests  of  a  powerful 
dramatic  play. 

Then,  too,  locating  it  in  the  political  strong- 
hold of  the  country,  and  bringing  before  us 
those  intensely  natural  types  of  the  profes- 
sional politician  made  it  of  extreme  interest, 
not  only  to  the  politicians,  who  recognized  its 
verisimilitude,  but  to  the  men  and  women  who 
were  only  too  glad  to  have  drama  assist  them 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  underhand  work- 
ings of  the  mighty  machine. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  if  "The  Woman" 
had  done  some  good  in  its  day,  and  this  is  a 
particularly  auspicious  time  to  revive  it,  while 
the  thoughts  of  the  nation  are  centered  so 
closely  on  Washington. 

As  always  happens  with  a  play  of  dramatic 
power  and  natural,  realistic  treatment,  players 
take  hold  of  the  roles  with  extreme  satisfac- 
tion and  are  vitalized  into  doing  their  very 
best 

It  is  so  at  the  Alcazar  this  week,  the  gen- 
eral company  distinguishing  itself  by  the 
quality  of  its  work  in  the  representation  of 
those  very'  human  men  and  women  whose  self- 
interested  actions  make  up  a  play  of  such  ex- 
treme interest. 

And  it  is  good  to  see  that  figure  of  Ameri- 
can girlhood,  the  young  telephone  operator, 
show  such  pluck  and  resolution,  for  that,  too, 
is  a  type  of  which  America  has  reason  to  be 
proud.  I  mean  the  working  girl  of  character 
who  does  her  work  efficiently  and  keeps  her 
standards  clear  and  shining,  even  in  the  muck 
and  grime  of  the  business  world. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Dancing,  circus  horsemanship,  vaudeville 
persiflages,  and  vaudeville  music  about  make 
up  the  Orpheum  bill  this  week,  not  forgetting 
Libby  and  Nillson,  the  bicycle  riders,  who  do 
their  usual  wonderful  feats  of  balancing  while 
in  rapid  motion. 

The  Jack  Hughes  duo  give  us  samples  of 
their  skill  on  various  instruments,  Jack 
Hughes  doing  some  showy  and  superficial  but 
skillful  execution  on  the  violin,  and  ending  up 
with  a  performance  on  some  specially  devised 
instrument  that  triumphantly  lets  out  a  series 
of  bull-like  whoops. 

There  was  singing  from  the  Byrnes  and 
Gehan  couple,  the  young  man  with  the  big, 
honest  voice  pleasing  by  his  sentimental  dit- 
ties, although  his  widespread  gestures  were 
awkward  and  displeasing.  I  think  the  orange 
fan  with  the  pink  dress  was  something  of  a 
shock  to  the  Orpheumites,  who  are  well 
trained  in  the  appreciation  of  harmoniously 
colored  costumes.  At  any  rate  the  act  did  not 
receive  the  usual  noisy  rounds  of  applause. 
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ALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 

Surgeons'  Instruments 

Hofpital  and  Sick  Room  Supplia 

TnuKt  and  Abdominal  Supporten 


441  Suiter  Street— Entire  Building. 
San  Francbco,  Cal. 
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Telephone  Sutter  6654  Importers 

Geo. W.Caswell  Co. 

COFFEE  AND  TEA 
Spices,  Baking  Powder,  Flavoring;  Extracts 
442-452  Second  Street,   San  Francisco 


Two  young  men,  Avey  and  O'Neil,  gave 
some  blackface  comedy.  Although  not  yet 
graduated  to  the  best  possibilities  in  darky 
impersonation,  this  pair  are  well  on  the  way, 
and  they  succeeded  in  winning  a  whirlwind  of 
applause  by  their  burlesque  dance. 

A  big  act  was  the  elaborate  turn  gotten  up 
by  William  Rock  as  an  exploitation  of  the 
charms  of  his  five  dancing  girls.  Mr.  Rock 
gives  us  a  lot  for  our  money  in  this  act: 
dancing,  color,  costume  changes,  brief  mono- 
logues, a  fashion  show,  a  telling  bit  of  Orient- 
alism, and  a  lot  of  amusing  patter. 

Almost  as  elaborate  is  Miss  Billie  Shaw's 
dancing  act,  which  is  a  slightly  incoherent 
dance-drama    with    plenty    of    variety    in    the 
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SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  200 


Leah 
That  Baffle 


Sometimes  it  takes  an  experienced 
man  to  locate  leakage  in  a  water 
fixture. 

Abnormal  meter  registration  tells 
you  that  there's  a  bad  leak  some- 
where, but  you  can't  see  or  hear  it. 
This  is  true  particularly  of  leaking 
toilets. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  flat 
building  accommodating  six  fami- 
lies. 

Average  water  consumption  dur- 
ing 1919  was  3000  cubic  feet  a 
month.     The  average  bill,  $7.85. 

In  January  this  year  consump- 
tion jumped  to  4600  cubic  feet.  The 
bill  was  $11.30. 

Our  Service  Department  notified 
the  landlord  that  he  should  have  the 
premises  inspected   for  leakage. 

In  due  course  the  landlord  replied 
that  he  had  acted  on  our  advice,  but 
that  no  leak  bad  been  detected. 

The  February  bill  was  $12.35, 
showing  consumption  of  5100  cubic 
feet.  Obviously  the  leakage  was 
worse   than   before. 

Our  Service  Department  again 
urged  action,  and  this  time  the  land- 
lord asked  us  to  make  the  inspec- 
tion. He  surmised  that  the  leak 
would  baffle  us  as  it  had  him. 

One  of  our  expert  inspectors  ex- 
amined the  premises.  He  found  two 
toilets  leaking  badly. 

The  landlord  lost  no  time  in  hav- 
ing repairs  made.  Follow-up  meter 
readings  show  that  consumption  is 
back  to  normal. 

It's  a  simple  matter  to  detect  a 
toilet  leak — when  you  know  how. 

The  men  in  our  Service  Depart- 
ment know  how,  and  are  always 
pleased  to  help  you.      * 

If  a  leak  baffles  you,  let  us  know. 
Why    not    ask    for    our    service 
folder,  "A  Check  on  Waste"  ? 


SPIRING  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 
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telling,   and  with  some  good  mechanical  doll 
effects. 

Phil  Baker,  a  rather  consciously  handsome 
youth  of  a  mischievous  countenance  contain- 
ing a  large,  well-moulded  mouth  generous  with 
humor,  toyed  with  an  accordeon  and  plucked 
bouquets  of  laughter  from  his  steadily  grinning 
audience.  The  agency  was  the  accordeon, 
yards  of  jokes  and  general  persiflage,  and  a 
carefully  selected  freak  confederate  stationed 
in  a  stage  box. 

Bostock's     Riding     School     gives     a     wild, 
amusing   burlesque    of   how   circus   riders   are 
made,    the   apparent   volunteers   from   the    au- 
!  dience  who  compete  for  a  prize  being  evidently 
'  a  group   of  acrobats.      The   act   is   novel    and 
.  original,  and  the  frenzied  efforts  of  the  corn- 
peters  to  maintain  their  seat  on  the  backs  oi 
their  steeds  cause  the  audience  to  rock  in  their 
seats   with   ecstatic   mirth.      As   a   foil   to   the 
i  burlesque  riding  some  experienced  riders  did 
very  skillful  stunts  on  the  horses'  backs.    Alto- 
gether a  very  good  vaudeville  bill,  full  of  fuu 
and  variety,  and  with  plenty  of  elaborate  stage 
effects  to  please  the  eye. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


In  Persia  the  dough  for  making  bread  is 
rolled  out  as  thin  as  a  pancake  and  as  long 
as  an  ordinary  towel. 


fURRAN 

V^  Ellis  and  Market 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 


2D   AND   LAST   WEEK   STARTS    SUNDAY 

GALLO  ENGLISH  OPERA  CO. 

Sunday,  Monday,  Thursday  Eves. 

"THE   CHIMES   OF   NORMANDY" 

(Special   appearance    of    Miriam    L.    Elkus) 

Tues.   Eve.  and  Wed.  and   Sat.  Mats. 

"H.  M.  S.  PINAFORE" 

Wednesday  and  Friday  Eves. 

"THE   GONDOLIERS" 

(De    Angelis    and    Whiteside) 

Saturday    Eve.    Only 

"THE  MIKADO" 

(Last  time  of  Hana  Shimozumi) 

JEFFERSON   DE  ANGELIS   AT   ALL 

PERFORMANCES 

Nights  and   Saturday  Mat.,   50c  to   $2 
Wed.  Mat.,  50c  to  $1.50;  Sat.  Eve.,  50c  to  $2.50 


ALCAZAR 

"Good    old    Alcazar!       What    would    we    do 
without    it?" — Argonaut. 

THIS  WEEK— "THE  WOMAN" 
David    Belasco's    National    Success 


WEEK  COM.    NEXT   SUN.   MAT.,  MAR.    28 

First  San  Francisco  Production  of  Carl  Mason's 

Domestic  Melodrama 

"THE  OTHER  WIFE" 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

BELLE  BENNETT— CLAY  CLEMENT 

Sun.,    Apr.    A — Easter    Week    Novelty 
Gay  and  Glittering  Fashion  Show  Comedy 

"LOMBARDI   LTD." 
By  the  Hattons,   Brilliant  Society  Satirists 
Usual  Evening  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.,  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


TWO  CONCERTS 

Benefit  of  the 

INSTITUTIONAL  TEMPLE 

CIVIC  AUDITORIUM 

Wednesday  Night.  April  7 
Sunday  Matinee,  April  1 1 

Only  California  Appearances  of 
FRANCIS  RICCARDO 

ALDA    MARTIN 

Soprano  Tenor 

Both  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 
ERIN  BALLARD,  Accompanist 
Reserved  seats,  $1.50,  $2  and  $2.50.  NO 
WAR  TAX.  Seats  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
and  Kohler  &  Chase's.  Check  or  money  order 
payable  to  Frank  W.  Healy  must  accompany 
all   mail    orders. 


Gallo  Opera  Company. 

The  fine  business  being  done  at  the  CurTan 
Theatre  this  week  by  the  Gallo  English  Opera 
Company  is  proof  that  the  comic  operas  of  the 
past  are  very  much  alive,  and  that  there  is  as 
great  a  demand  for  the  works  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  today  as  any  time  in  their  existence. 

For  the  second  and  last  week  of  the  Gallo 
engagement  the  selection  of  operas  is  one 
which  seems  well-nigh  perfect.  On  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Thursday  evenings  the  only  de- 
parture from  the  work  of  this  brilliant  pair 
occurs,  the  offering  for  these  nights  being 
Robert  Planquette's  fine  romantic  French 
opera,  "The  Chimes  of  Normandy,"  in  which 
Miriam  Elkus  makes  her  appearance  as  Ger- 
maine. 

On  Tuesday  evening  and  at  the  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  matinees  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore" 
is  to  be  the  offering. 

On  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  we  are 
to  be  favored  with  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  de- 
lightful Venetian  opera,  "The  Gondoliers." 

The  engagement  will  be  brought  to  a  bril- 
liant close  Saturday  evening  with  "The 
Mikado,"  with  the  same  cast  as  this  week, 
including  Hana   Shimozumi. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 
Margaret  Anglin  will  make  her  appearance 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  commencing  with 
Monday  night,  March  29th,  in  a  production  oi 
Oscar  Wilde's  comedy,  "Lady  Windermere's 
Fan."  She  is  the  first  star  of  note  to  play 
the  Wilde  comedy  in  San  Francisco  for  many 
years  past  and  her  production  under  the 
joint  direction  of  George  Foster  Piatt  and 
Livingston  Piatt  will  be  one  of  the  finest  ever 
seen  on  a  San  Francisco  stage.  Miss  Anglin 
will  be  seen  in  the  role  of  Mrs.  Erlynne,  in 
which  she  has  won  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
hits  of  her  career.  The  supporting  cast  will 
include  Fred  Eric,  Sidney  Mather,  Langdon 
Bruce,  Walter  Connolly,  Walter  Wagner,  Ed- 
ward Strawbridge,  Harriett  Sterling,  Nedda 
Harrigan,  Marion  Earney,  Helen  Audifferd, 
Sally  Williams,  Beatrice  Lee,  Doris  Haslett, 
and  others.  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan"  will  be 
seen  for  two  weeks  only  and  will  be  followed 
by  the  first  production  on  the  English-speaking 
stage  of  "The  Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  now  in 
preparation  under  the  direction  of  Miss  An* 
glin.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  notable  the- 
atrical events  in  years.  A  cast  of  thirty- 
eight  speaking  parts  will  appear. 


The  Orpheura. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
bill   of   unusual   merit. 

Among  theatrical  families  the  Four  Marx 
are  unique,  for  their's  is  the  only  case  on 
record  where  four  brothers  have  adopted  the 
stage  and  appear  continually  together.  These 
four  young  men  are  unusually  capable  per- 
formers and  have  together  built  a  musical 
comedy  which  supplies  each  of  them  with  an 
excellent  vehicle  for  the  exploiting  of  his  par- 
ticular ability.  The  name  of  their  offering  is 
"N'  Everything,"  and  it  tells  of  a  newly-rich 
family  who  try  to  break  into  society,  and  their 
ludicrous  attempts  to  achieve  this  ambition 
furnish  great  fun. 

Sarah  Padden,  whose  triumphs  in  "The 
Clod"  and  "The  Eternal  Barrier"  are  fresh  in 
the  public  memory,  is  always  assured  of  a 
cordial  welcome  in  this  city.  Her  new  offer- 
ing is  entitled  "Betty  Behave,"  and  its  author 
is  Tom  Barry,  who  also  wrote  "The  Eternal 
Barrier."  She  is  supported  by  a  specially  se- 
lected company. 

Ben  K.  Benny  is  versatile,  talented,  and 
amusing.  He  is  really  an  excellent  violinist, 
though  he  chiefly  devotes  his  attention  to  pop- 
ular music.  He  is  also  an  enjoyable  comedian 
whose  monologue  is  original  and  diverting. 

Dan  Mahoney  and  George  Auburn  will  en- 
tertain with  a  novel  specialty  which  consists 
of  the  rapid  manipulation  of  Indian  clubs  ac- 
companied by  bright  and  witty  patter. 

Basil  Lynn  and  Howland  indulge  in  a  racey 
conversation  which  is  highly  amusing. 


Direction  PAUL  ELDER 

The  World-Famous  Scientist 

SIR  OLIVER  LODGE 

Author  of  *' Raymond,  or  Life  and  Death  " 

TWO  LECTURES  ONLY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Civic  Auditorium 

Sunday  Evening,  8:15,  April  11 

SUBJECT: 

"Evidence  for  Survival" 

Tickets,  reserved,  $2,  $1.50,  $1 

Admission — 4000  Seats  50c 

War  Tax  Extra 

On  sale  at  Paul  Elder's 

239    Grant   Ave. 


OAKLAND 

Auditorium  Theatre 

Monday  Evening,  8:15,  April  12 

SUBJECT: 
"Continuity  of  Existence" 

Tickets,  same  prices  as  S.  F.  lecture,  on 
sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Oakland ; 
Sather  Gate  Book  Shop  and  Tupper  & 
Reed's,     Berkeley;     Paul     Elder's,     S.     F. 


Bostock's  Riding  School  and  Miss  Billie 
Shaw  and  company  in  her  dance-drama  will 
also  be  included  in  the  new  bill. 

The  Alexander  Kids  are  a  trio  of  juveniles 
who  have  won  success  in  both  America  and 
England.  

The  Alcazar  Theatre. 

The  portrayal  of  Washington  life  in  the 
David  Belasco  success,  "The  Woman,"  at  the 
Alcazar,  will  be  succeeded  next  Sunday  mati- 
nee by  "The  Other  Wife,"  a  domestic  play  of 
melodramatic  interest  to  be  acted  for  the  first 
time  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  man  big  in  pub- 
lic affairs  had  made  a  mistake  in  early  life. 
Then  follows  his  rise  to  fame,  fortune,  and 
ideal  home  environment.  Always  when  his 
power  and  position  seems  most  secure  he  is 
haunted  by  the  skeleton  in  his  domestic  closet. 
One  day  it  emerges  and  he  is  confronted  by 
his  other  wife.  How  he  meets  the  situation 
with  the  courage  of  the  unfortunate  Jean  Val- 
jean  in  "Les  Miserables"  is  set  forth  in  this 
absorbing  melodrama,  in  which  the  clouds  of 
criminal  intrigue  have  a  silver  lining  of  the 
comedy  of  youth.  There  is  a  murder  mystery, 
a  conflict  of  wits  with  the  police,  and  a  tre- 
mendous jury  plea  in  behalf  of  an  accused 
man.  The  cast  includes  Clay  Clement  as 
Bevington,  the  man  in  the  case,  and  Belle 
Bennett  as  the  second  wife,  with  the  full 
strength  of  the  company. 

Easter  week,  commencing  with  the  matinee 
Easter  Sunday,  April  4th,  brings  to  the  Al- 
cazar for  the  first  time  the  gay  romance  of 
the  fashion  shop,  "Lombardi  Ltd.,"  radiant 
with  shimmering  colors  and  latest  modes,  and 
peopled  with  seductive  mannequins  and  many 
amusing  characteristics   of   stage  and   society. 


The  Players  Club. 

Owing  to  the  great  success  of  "The  Dancing 
Girl,"  with  Beatriz  Michelena  in  the  principal 
role,  the  Players  Club  will  give  three  extra 
performance — next  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening,  April  3d,  and  Easter  Monday  night, 
April  5th.  This  is  the  second  time  that  Miss 
Michelena  has  been  numbered  among  the  dis- 
tinguished artists  whom  the  Players  Club  has 
invited  to  contributed  to  its  dramatic  ventures. 
Miss  Michelena's  previous  appearance  with  the 
Players  Club  was  in  the  Greek  Theatre  presen- 
tation of  "The  Talisman,"  a  Bedouin  play  in 
blank  verse.  Dion  Holm,  who  played  opposite 
her  on  that  occasion,  will  play  the  leading 
male  role  in  "The  Dancing  Girl."  The  role 
of  David  Ives,  Miss  Michelena's  father,  will 
be  played  by  Reginald  Travers. 

"The  Dancing  Girl"  is  a  drama  in  four  acts 
by  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  The  first  perform- 
ance was  given  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
London,  January  15,  1891.  The  first  perform- 
ance in  America  was  presenetd  by  Daniel 
Frohman  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York, 
August  21,  1891.  E.  H.  Sothern  played  the 
Duke  of  Guisebury,  Tully  Marshall  appeared 
as  Goldspink,  Virginia  Harned  as  Drusilla 
Ives,  and  Bessie  Tyree  as  Faith  Ives.  It  was 
first  presented  in  San  Francisco  by  the  A.  M. 
Palmer  Company  at  the  old  Baldwin  Theatre. 
In  the  cast  were  Julia  Arthur,  Ida  Conquest, 
and  Wilton  Lackaye.  It  was  later  given  at  the 
old  Morosco  Opera  House  by  the  T.  Daniel 
Frawley  Company,  with  Blanche  Bates,  Wilton 
Lackaye,  and  Reginald  Travers. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

Importuned  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
Maitland  Players'  policy  to  produce  the  sensa- 
tional drama,  "Hindle  Wakes,"  Arthur  Mait- 
land has  yielded  to  the  many  demands  of  his 
followers  and  will  present  the  play  as  the 
attraction  for  the  week  commencing  Tuesday. 
March  30th. 

"Hindle  Wakes"  is  from  the  pen  of  Stanley 
Houghton.  Its  characters  enact  a  drama 
typical  of  the  life  in  small  Lancashire  towns. 

The  problem  discussed  in  "Hindle  Wakes"  is 
not  new,  yet  it  developes  a  new  phase  and  is 
startlingly  unconventional  in  its  climax. 

Miss  Leta  Nelson,  who  appeared  for  the  first 
time  with  the  Maitland  Players  in  "The  Pro- 
fessor's Love  Story,"  the  charmingly  enacted 
Barrie  play  which  will  have  its  last  perform- 
ance at  the  Maitland  Playhouse  Saturday 
night,  March  27th,  will  play  the  part  of  the 
defiant  daughter  in  "Hindle  Wakes." 

Arthur  Maitland  as  the  father  of  the 
recreant  son,  the  latter  to  be  played  by  J.  An- 
thony Smythe,  Barbara  Lee  as  the  wife  and 
mother  of  these  two,  and  Rupert  Drum,  father 
of  the  wayward  girl,  are  the  chief  players. 
Important  parts  are  also  to  be  assumed  by 
Miss   Mira  McKinney  and  Lorimer   Percival. 


Institutional  Temple. 

Great  interest  centres  in  the  two  concerts 
to  be  given  in  aid  of  the  new  Institutional 
Temple  to  be  erected  on  California  Street,  be- 
tween Commonwealth  Avenue  and  Parker 
Street,  by  the  Jewish  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  their  friends.  Aside  from  the  laud- 
able character  of  the  enterprise,  the  events, 
which  will  take  place  at  the  Exposition  Audi- 
torium on  Wednesday  evening,  April  7th,  and 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  11th,  will  be  of  mu- 
sical importance. 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  in  private  life  Mme. 
Gatti-Casazza,  is  going  to  make  a  special  trip 
across  the  continent  for  the  sole  purpose  of 


3tyr  <£nlton  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturer!  of  "Small  Blacks" 


this  occasion.  She  will  have  as  a  joint  artist 
Riccardo  Martin,  the  famous  dramatic  tenor, 
also  of  the  Metropolitan  forces,  who  will  like- 
wise come  direct  from  New  York  for  the 
these  concerts. 

These  great  stars  have  prepared  wonderful 
programmes  for  the  concerts  and  they  will 
have  as  accompanist  Miss  Erin  Ballard,  who 
accompanied  Mme.  Alda  and  Mme.  Matze- 
nauer  on  their  previous  San  Francisco  ap- 
pearances. There  is  a  large  demand  for  seats 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  mail  orders, 
accompanied  by  check  or  money  order  payable 
to  Frank  W.  Healy,  who  has  charge  of  the 
business   arrangements,   will  receive  attention. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^lRsSNnd 


Phone  Franklin  150 


Beginning   Monday    Night,    March  '  29 
Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Margaret  Anglin 

In    Oscar    Wilde's   Most    Brilliant    Comedy 

"LADY 

WINDERMERE'S 

FAN" 

Miss    Anglin   does    not  play   Oakland. 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
111  UIjUIU      Between  Stockton  and  Powel 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

THE  BEST  IN  VAUDEVILLE 
FOUR  MARX  BROTHERS  Present  "N' 
Everything";  SARAH  PADDEN  and  Com- 
pany in  "Betty  Behave";  A  Few  Minutes  with 
BEN  K.  BENNY;  MAHONEY  and  AUBURN 
m  a  Novel  Specialty;  BOSTOCK'S  RIDING 
SCHOOL,  with  Five  Circus  Riders  and  Horses- 
BASIL  LYNN  and  HOWLAND  in  "A  Racey 
Conversation";  BILLIE  SHAW  and  Company 
in  a  Spectacular  Dance-Drama;  ALEXANDER 
KIDS,  Cute,  Cunning,  Captivating,  Clever  Chil- 
dren. 

Evening   Prices,    15c,   25c,    50c,    75c,    $1 

Matinee   Prices,    15c,   25c,    50c,    75c 

EXCEPT  SATURDAYS,  SUNDAYS  AND 

HOLIDAYS.     Phone  Douglas  70 


Maitland  Playhouse 

"THE    THEATRE    UNUSUAL" 

Stockton  St.,  above  Post.     Phone  Kearny  2520 

City's  Newest  and  Most  Artistic  Theatre 

Sat.  Night— "PROFESSOR'S  LOVE  STORY" 

WEEK  COM.  TUES.  MAT.  &  EVE.,  MAR.  30 
Stanley    Houghton's    Sensational    Play 

'Hindle  Wakes" 

All  Seats  Reserved— ONE  DOLLAR 
Every  Night  Cexcept  Sun.  &  Mon.)  at  8:30 
Matinees    Tuesday    and    Saturday    at    2:30 

Next— Bernard  Shaw's  "MAN  AND  SUPER- 
MAN." 


PLAYERS    CLUB    THEATRE 

1757    Bush    Street 

THREE     EXTRA     PERFORMANCES ! 

BEATRIZ   MICHELENA 
In    Henry  Arthur  Jones'   Powerful    Drama 

"THE  DANCING  GIRL" 

Strong  supporting  cast  of  Players  Club  actors, 
including  Reginald  Travers  as  David  Ives 
and    Dion    Holm    as    the    Duke    of    Guisebury 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON    ....April  3 

Saturday  Night    April  3 

Easter  Monday   April  5 

Tickets  on  sale  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s;  $1.  7' 
Business    Manager,    Jessica    Colbert, 
Hearst    Bldg. 
Next     Attraction — Ibsen's     "HedJ  a 
with    Pearl    King   Tanner  as  Hedda   Gabi.: 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


March  27,  1920. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Quite  a  lot  be  might  be  written  if  one  were 
so  minded  on  the  photographing  of  celebrities. 
As  a  text  one  might  use  the  incident  reported 
from  Washington  on  March  17th  and  appar- 
ently considered  to  rank  in  importance  with 
the  wreck  of  empires  and  the  death  of  kings. 
For  on  that  momentous  day  it  was  permitted 
to  the  newspaper  correspondents  to  photograph 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time  since  his  illness.  The  President 
was  in  an  open  automobile,  and  the  camera 
men,  who  had  been  notified  that  the  world 
was  now  safe  for  democracy,  were  grouped  at 
the  entrance  to  the  White  House  grounds. 
The  automobile  did  not  actually  stop.  That 
would  have  been  too  great  a  concession  to  the 
Fourth  Estate.  But  it  swung  around  slowly, 
and  the  dozen  or  so  photographers  had  good 
opportunity  to  confer  pictorial  immortality 
upon  their  victim.  The  results  are  said  to 
have  been  quite  satisfactory. 

And  here  we  get  a  little  insight  into  what 
we  may  call  the  propaganda  of  the  news 
service.  There  were  three  detectives  in  the 
little  group  awaiting  the  President's  arrivaL 
They  wore  green  caps,  and  one  of  them  had 
donned  a  green  waistcoat  in  celebration  of  St 
Patrick's  Day  and  also,  one  may  assume,  by 
way  of  being  inconspicuous.  This  seems  to 
have  reminded  the  President  of  the  auspicious 
occasion,  for  he  remarked  to  Mrs.  Wilson 
"with  a  show  of  some  vexation,"  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  wear  a  green  necktie,  but  on  his 
return  to  the  White  Houes  he  found  awaiting 
him  a  bouquet  of  green  roses  and  carnations, 
and  of  course  these  comhined  facts  would 
make  it  all  right  with  the  Irish  vote  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  estranged  by  the 
failure  to  burn  sartorial  incense.  But  who 
told  the  newspaper  correspondents  that  the 
President  had  regretted  that  morning's  choice 
of  a  non-green  tie?  They  could  not  possibly 
have  overheard  it  from  a  moving  automobile, 
and  they  so  busy  with  their  cameras.  Was  it 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  White  House 
communication  to  the  press?  It  must  have 
been.  These  are  days  01  delicate  and  critical 
policies  and  it  would  never  do  to  break  the 


heart  of  the  world,  the  Hibernian  world,  bj 
a  neglect  of  the  usual  obeisances.  And  par- 
ticularly with  such  an  object  lesson  as  the 
green  caps  and  green  waistcoat  of  the  "secret 
service"  men. 

But  there  must  be  some  genuine  sympathy 
for  the  celebrity  who  objects  to  be  photo- 
graphed at  inopportune  times.  We  are  all  of 
us  occasionally  guilty  of  facial  expressions, 
transient  and  evanescent,  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  have  recorded,  and  even  of  gestures  that 
become  peculiarly  undignified  when  suddenly 
frozen,  solidified,  by  the  pitiless  camera.  We 
all  of  us  like  a  moment's  warning  before  the 
fatal  and  irrevocable  click  of  the  shutter,  if 
only  that  we  may  put  on  at  least  the  semblance 
of  godliness  by  reflection  on  some  holy  theme, 
or  of  intelligence  by  thoughts  on  the  political 
situation,  or  the  tendencies  of  modern  litera- 
ture. There  are  moments  when  even  the  most 
benevolent  face  becomes  almost  repulsive,  and 
we  do  not  want  these  moments  to  become  pic- 
torial eternities.  It  would  seem  that  one  has 
some  rights  over  his  own  face,  but  no  rights 
are  recognized  by  the  photographer. 

But  there  is  still  something  to  be  thankful 
for.  We  may  be  grateful  to  whatever  gods 
there  be  that  the  X-Ray  has  not  been  made 
available  for  instantaneous  photographs.  Oth- 
erwise we  should  be  pictured  in  our  baths, 
shaving,  brushing  our  teeth,  and  at  our  devo- 
tions. Probably  it  will  come  and  then  there 
will  be  no  remedy  but  the  lynching  party. 


THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN  IS 

GILT  EDGE  COFFEE 

Because  il  has 

"That  Captivating  Flavor  " 

(Folly  Guaranteed) 
ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER 
WILLIAM   CLUFF   CO. 

Packers  an  !  Dumbnton 


Gas  Is  100% 
Efficient  as  an 
Industrial  Fuel 

Use  Gas  Furnaces  for  All 
Heat-Treating  Processes 

You  can  depend  on  GAS. 

You  are  certain  of  its  supply — 

of  its  uniform  quality — 

of  its  instant  controllability 
as  to  temperature. 
GAS  does  not  require  handling 

or  storage. 
It  is  all  fuel  and  no  waste. 
Its  many  advantages  merit  your 

consideration. 

We  will  be  glad  at  all  times  to  talk 
the  matter  over  with  you  and  make 
a  special  study  of  your  problems. 
We  have  experts  on  hand  whose 
advice  is  at  your  sen-ice  free  of 
charge. 


Dr.  Frances  MondelL  who  is  described  a* 
one  of  Brooklyn's  prominent  women,  profes- 
sionally and  socially,  sees  nothing  in  front  oi 
us  but  domestic  ruin  because  of  the  lack  of 
servants.  She  says :  "The  servant  problem 
means  the  disruption  of  family  life.  Brother 
and  sister  dine  apart.  .  .  .  Sister  meets  sistei 
and  they  bow  as  though  it  had  been  long  since 
they  met.  Mother  and  daughter  meet  as 
though  almost  strangers.  They  all  of  them 
dine  apart,  and  this  invariably  weakens  the 
chain  of  love  and  close  association  that  binds 
a  family  together.  ...  If  you  look  about  you 
will  everywhere  see  homes  closing  up  and  their 
occupants  moving  into,  one  and  two-room  apart- 
ments. Such  observation  will  also  disclose  the 
number  of  dining-rooms  and  restaurants 
springing-  up  like  mushrooms  the  city  over. 
Housewifery  is  going  out  of  fashion  and  the 
servant  problem  is  to  blame.  ...  I  know 
many  women  who  have  given  up  trying  to 
keep  even  a  moderate  sized  home  because  oi 
the  dearth  of  servants.  They  move  into  small 
apartments  or  hotels.  This  is  not  only  preva- 
lent in  the  greater  city,  but  in  all  large  cirie; 
throughout  the  country.  To  have  no  servants 
means,  sooner  or  later  to  have  no  homes." 
We  venture  to  differ  from  Dr.  Mondell,  no 
matter  how  prominent  she  may  be.  The  kind 
of  home  life  that  can  not  survive  the  loss  oi 
servants  is  not  the  kind  that  we  need  deplore. 
One  might  as  well  say  that  religion  must  dis- 

|  appear  because   of  a  scarcity  of  hymn-books. 

i  If  home  life  has  become  so  artificial,  so  com- 
plex, that  it  can  not  continue  without  the  per- 

!  sonal  service  of  paid  dependents  it  is  the  arti- 
ficiality and  the  complexity  that  must  disap- 
pear. The  home  life  will  survive  because  it 
is  a  part  of  human  nature.  It  may  have  to 
undergo  great  changes,  and  perhaps  it  is  time 
that   it   should.      Mrs.    Mondell   must   be   well 

j  aware  that  there  are  countless  thousands  of 
homes  in  America,  good  homes,  happy  homes. 

j  domestic   homes,    where    servants   have    never 

■  been  thought  of.  Servants  are  to  be  found 
in  a  very  small  minority-  of  homes.  If  the 
present  plight  of  the  world  should  reduce  us 
all  to  some  simplification  of  life  whereby  we 
may  all  consume  our  own  smoke,  so  to  speak, 
it  would  become  us  to  get  to  work  and  put  it 
through  rather  than  to  assume  that  the  funda- 
mental virtues  must  necessarily  cease  with  our 
own  luxuries. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

San  Francisco  District 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  New  York  Times  draws  editorial  atten- 
tion to  the  new  spring  styles  that  have  made 
their  appearance  in  Paris  and  that  may  be 
expected  soon  to  be  on  their  way  across  the 
Atlantic  The  old  flowing  lines  from  shoulder 
to  ankle,  says  the  Times,  essentially  Grecian 
in  simplicity  and  grace,  have  gone  or  are 
going.  The  waist  has  reappeared  as  the  out- 
ward and  visible  support  of  the  skirt. 

In  some  of  the  styles  from  Paris  the  gown 
figures  in  the  similitude  of  a  pillow  with  a 
string  tied  round  it.  To  make  the  waist  line 
aesthetically  possible  certain  curves  are  indis- 
pensable. Doubtless  we  shall  not  return  to 
the  wasplike  waist  in  armor,  but  we  are  clearly 
on  the  way  to  it.  In  the  Paris  models  the 
mass  effect  as  an  architect  might  say,  is  of  a 
division  into  four  sections,  without  rhythm  or 
harmony,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  the 
wearer  look  shorter  than  she  is 


The  royal  house  of  Spain,  despite  the  deino- 

I  cratic   nature   of   the   king   and   people,   alone 

'  among  the  remaining  courts  of  Europe  retains 

all   the   Old  World   formalities  which   up   to 

the  outbreak   of   the   war  were   so   rigorously 

observed    in    Vienna.    St.    Petersburg.    Berlin, 

and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  Londoa 

Rome,   and   some  of  the   smaller   capitals   of 

Europe. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  to  the  New  York  HtmW 


says  this  is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  queen  mother,  Maria  Christina, 
who  remains  all  powerful  in  court  circles  and 
is  a  stickler  for  the  observance  of  those  forms 
and  ceremonies  which  marked  all  occasions  at 
the  court  of  Austria,  where  as  a  grand  duchess, 
she  learned  them. 

King  Alfonso,  after  receiving  in  the  throne 
room  at  the  palace  in  the  morning,  may  ru  < 
shoulders  with  jockeys,  bookmakers,  and  the 
general  run  of  race-goers  at  the  track  in  the 
afternoon,  but  when  he  returns  to  the  palace 
in  the  evening  he  resumes,  as  it  were,  the 
crown.  It  is  generally  reported  that  to  him 
the  afternoon,  free  from  conventionalities,  is 
the  happiest  part  of  his  day,  and  that  he  has 
often  expressed  a  desire  when  harassed  by  the 
political  troubles  of  his  country,  which  seem 
never  to  settle  down,  to  leave  it  all  and  take 
his  family  off  to  some  South  American  re- 
public and  engage  in  the  breeding  of  horses 
of  which  he  is  passionately  fond. 

The  strict  formality  of  the  court  was  ob 
served  at  the  banquet  and  reception  given  to 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  a  short  time  ago,  when 
for  the  first  time  the  representatives  of  all 
countries  had  been  invited  to  the  same  func- 
tion since  the  summer  of  1914.  The  guests 
saw  a  display  of  jewels  which  probably  could 
not  be  matched  outside  of  Asia.  Although 
the  diplomats  were  the  guests  of  the  evening 
the  younger  members  of  the  royal  family  pre- 
ceded them  and  were  to  the  right  and  left  oi 
Queen  Victoria  at  the  tables,  the  ambassadors 
and  ministers  of  state  coming  after  them. 

Dinner  over,  the  king  and  queen  with  the 
royalties  and  dinner  guests  formed  in  proces- 
sion down  a  long  reception  hall,  where  the 
foreign  representatives  presented  the  members 
of  their  staffs.  The  king  and  queen  stopped 
at  each  group  to  pass  a  few  words,  but  this 
was  the  only  informality-  of  the  evening. 
Later  in  the  throne  room  guests  not  belonging 
to  the   Diplomatic   Corps  were  presented. 

The  finest  scene,  however,  was  on  the  grand 
staircase,  on  either  side  of  which  stood  a  row 
of  brilliantly  garbed  servitors.  As  the  beauti- 
fully garbed  women  wearing  many  jewels  and 
the  men  in  their  brilliant  uniforms  passed  up 
and  down  this  staircase  a  changing  color 
scheme  was  presented. 

Queen  Victoria  in  a  dress  of  cloth  of  gold 
a  wonderful  diamond  tiara  on  her  fair  head, 
two  great  diamond  necklaces  reaching  to  her 
waist,  was  a  stately  and  dazzling  figure. 

The  queen  mother  was  equally  resplendent 
in  pearls,  of  which  she  wore  a  collar  of  sis 
rows,  a  tiara,  two  necklaces,  and  many  clus- 
ters. Ladies-in-waiting  wore  jewels  formed 
of  even-  precious  stone  known,  with  whom 
vied  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  grandees 
of  all  Spain. 

■***■ 

Peat  Established  as  Fuel. 

In  1919  peat  established  itself  as  a  fuel 
more  firmly  than  ever  in  Denmark.  It  is  used 
now  by  nearly  all  the  industries,  by  the  pri- 
vate railroads  and  in  the  country  districts, 
where  it  is  practically  the  only  fuel.  Twelve 
million  peat  bricks  were  taken  from  the 
marshes  in  the  Odense  district  in  1918.  and 
while  figures  are  not  available  for  1919.  it  is 
estimated  that  the  number  was  considerably 
larger.  The  electrical  works  of  the  town  of 
Svendberg  have  successfully  used  peat  gas  in- 
stead of  petroleum.  As  a  locomotive  fuel  it 
proved  to  have  some  disadvantages,  requiring 
a  larger  boiler  and  giving  off  many  sparks. 

Peat  producers  have  complained  that  the 
government's  maximum  price  on  this  article 
has  made  its  manufacture  difficult.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  failures.  However 
the  quality  of  peat  has  been  greatly  improved 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  more  has  been 
learned  of  its  possibilities.  It  will  therefore 
undoubtedly  figure  much  more  than  previously 
as  an  economic  factor  in  Denmark. — New 
York  Sun. 


Oriental  folk  are  very  superstitious  about 
an  elephant's  sneeze,  and  believe  that  to  hear 
one  brings  good  luck. 


COOK'S  TOURS 


JAPAN         :        CHINA 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

WEST  INDIES 

THOS.    COOK    &   SON 

S3  POST  ST„  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Td.  Kesmy  3512 


Norwegian-American  Line 

Direct  Passenger  Service  Between 
NEW  YORK  and  NORWAY 

Connections  for  Sweden.  Denmark  and 

Other  European  Countries 

BENNETTS  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

General  Pas-4»nger  Agents 

200  Clans  Spreckles  Striding.  Third  and  Market 

San  Francisco 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &Co. 

Saw  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 

Portland,    Seattle,   Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

—  STEAMSHIP   CO 


Under   American    Flag 
Passengers   and    Freight 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Honolulu,   \okohama,  Shanghai,   Manila 

and  Hongkong 

.  MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Manila,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta  and 

Colombo 

.  PANAMA  SERVICE 

Mexico.     Central     America     and     Canal 

Zone 

SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 
(Freight  Only) 

ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE 

(Freight  Only) 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu.  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Manila, 
Saigon,  Singapore.  Calcutta,  Colombo, 
Bombay,  Alexandria,  Bizerta,  Marseilles. 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Cristobal  and  San 
Francisco. 

Gen-ral  Office.  -  -  508  California  Straet 

Phone  Sutter  3800  San  Francisco 


Good  Service 

To  Sacramento,  Pittsburgh,  Nichols, 
Bay  Point,  Concord,  Marysville, 
Colusa,  Oroville,  Chicoand  Wood- 
land. 

7  Trains  Daily 

San  Francisco-Sacramento  Railroad 


FORMERLY 


Oakland,  Axtiocb  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Route  Ferry 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH 

Tnunc  Manager.  Oakland.  Cal. 


BENNETT-DUNNING 

TOURS 


Thos.  Bennett 

&  Sons 
Founded  1850 


H.  W.  Dunning 

&Co. 

Founded  1895 


CHINA-JAPAN 

Tours    Sailing     March,    April,    May, 


June 


EUROPE 

Tours  Sailing  All  Spring  and 
Summer 

Luxurious,  restful  Ocean  Voyages  on  great,  modern  steamers.  Delightful  intensely  in- 
teresting Land  Joumevs  through  fascinating  foreign  countries,  under  competent  leader- 
ships. A  perfect  carefree  vacation,  instructive  and  inspiring.  Arrarged  by  travel  ex- 
perts of  70  years'  experience.     Send  for  Booklet. 

PRIVATE  TOURS  ARRANGED  TO  ORDER 

Flexible  Itineraries,  Reliable  Guides,  Reasonable  Rates 

"  To  Travel  Is  to  Live. "     Call  or  Write  Us  Today. 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

200  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  Third  and  Market,  San  Francisco 


March  27,  1920. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


2l)i 


STORYETTES- 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise- 

Presence  of  mind  is  a  great  thing.  A  boy 
came  running  to  his  father  with  the  news  that 
a  man  had  fallen  through  the  open  coal  hole. 
"Clap  the  cover  on  quick  and  call  the  police- 
man," said  his  father.  "We  must  arrest  him 
for  trying  to  steal  our  coal  or  he  will  be  suing 
us  for  damages." 


A  schoolteacher  who  had  been  telling  a  class 
of  small  pupils  the  story  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus  ended  it  with :  "And 
all  this  happened  more  than  four  hundred 
years  ago."  A  little  boy,  his  eyes  wide  open 
with  wonder,  said  after  a  moment's  thought, 
"Gee!     What  a  memory  you've  got!" 


The  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  church-going,  told  of  one  club- 
man saying  to  another :  "Hallo !  There's 
Thompson  and  his  wife  on  their  way  to 
church.  I  wonder  what's  up  ?"  "It's  either," 
said  the  second  clubman,  "that  Thompson  has 
had  another  attack  of  heart  trouble,  or  else 
Mrs.  Thompson  has  got  a  new  dress." 


expensive  cigar  is  5  cents."  "How  are  the 
girls?"  "All  homely  ones  immediately  de- 
stroyed."    "Any  income  taxes?"     "No  taxes  at 

all.     We "    The  great  scientist  rang  a  bell. 

When  his  assistant  came  in  he  said  quietly  : 
"Harold,  when  I  press  this  button  I  shall  be 
no  more.  Please  ship  my  astral  body  to  Mars 
at  once  by  Einstein's  Dynamic  Express.  Com- 
ing,  Mars!" 


busts  mah  nose  and  mah  jaw.  Den  he  gets  me 
down  on  de  ground  and  stomps  on  me  and 
cracks  three  ribs.  Fo'  God,  cunnel.  Ah  never 
got  so  tiahd  of  a  man  in  all  mah  life." 


A  public  gathering  in  a  country  town  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  one  who  made 
his  way  to  the  platform  and  whispered  ex- 
citedly to  the  chairman.  "Is  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
audience  ?"  broke  forth  the  presiding  officer. 
"I  am  informed  that  his  house  is  afire."  Forty 
gentlemen  sprang  to  their  feet.  "It  is  the 
house  of  Mr.  John  Smith,"  added  the  chair- 
man. "Thank  God!"  fervently  exclaimed  one 
man,  resuming  his  seat. 


It  was  in  a  big  cotton  manufacturing  town 
in  Lancashire,  where  a  revival  service  had 
been  held.  At  the  close  the  minister  called 
upon  all  those  who  wished  to  go  to  Heaven 
to  stand  up.  All  rose  to  their  feet  with  the 
exception  of  one  young  man.  "Don't  you 
want  to  go  to  Heaven,  my  friend?"  asked  the 
preacher.  "Oh,  aye,  I  want  to  go,  reet 
enough,"  the  young  fellow  replied,  "but  not  wi' 
this  trip." 

A  cabinet  member  was  talking  about  a  cer- 
tain strike.  "Sometimes  the  employers,"  he 
said,  "and  sometimes  again  the  workmen,  have 
a  queer  idea  of  honor  in  these  strike  troubles. 
They  rather  remind  me  of  the  chap  who  re- 
pented of  his  engagement.  'So,'  said  a  friend, 
■you  can't  see  any  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
engagement  honorably,  eh  ?'  'No,'  the  chap 
groaned,  'not  unless  I  can  lick  her  six  brothers, 
all  bigger  men  than  I  am.'  " 


I  The  crucial  moment  had  arrived  at  last. 
The  great  scientist — making  the  final  adjust- 
ment and  reassured  by  a  timely  click — held  the 
instrument  to  his  ears.  "Is  this  you,  Mars?" 
"Yes,"  came  the  faint  answer,  translated  by 
code.  "How  many  people  have  you  got  up 
there?"  "Oh,  we're  limited  to  a  couple  of 
hundred  millions.  We  automatically  get  rid 
of  all  bores,  diplomats,  and  literary  freaks  as 
soon  as  they  become  known."  "Anything  to 
drink  ?"  "My !  yes.  We  keep  it  in  public 
fountains,    free    for    alL"      "Smoke?"      "Most 


With  the  noiseless  tread  typical  to  the 
feline  Thomas  Cat,  as  dawn  was  breaking,  he 
crept  slowly  to  the  family  water  bucket  and 
there  surveyed  his  miserable  reflection.  "Great 
heavens  !"  he  exclaimed.  "One  ear  is  gone." 
He  looked  again.  "And  one  eye  closed !"  he 
gasped.  Yet  a  third  time  he  looked.  "Thir- 
teen gashes,"  he  counted,  '.'part  of  lower  jaw 
missing  and  nothing  left  of  whiskers  but 
stumps."  Then  he  sighed.  "My  word,"  he 
murmured,  dreamily,  "what  a  dickens  of  a 
glorious  time  I  must  have  had." 


"Where  are  you  going?"  the  dentist  asked 
as  a  man  started  to  leave  the  waiting-room. 
"I've  been  waiting  here  forty-five  minutes  for 
you  to  pull  a  tooth  for  me."  "Well,  I'm  ready 
for  you  now.  Step  in  the  operating-room." 
"I'm  not  ready  for  you  now,  doc.  When  I 
first  came  in  here  I  was  chock-full  of  dough- 
boy courage,  but  every  second  some  of  it 
oozed  away,  and  now  I  guess  I  must  feel  about 
the  same  way  a  German  in  a  dugout  felt  just 
after  he  had  shouted  'Kamerad  !'  and  wasn't 
certain  whether  the  answer  would  be  a  hand 
grenade  or  an  order  to  march  to  the  rear." 


The  colonel's  negro  orderly  was  missing, 
and  inquiry  developed  that  he  was  confined  to 
quarters  as  the  result  of  a  fight.  Solicitous  as 
to  the  welfare  of  his  striker,  the  Old  Man 
visited  him  personally  in  his  barracks,  where 
he  found  him  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 
"How's  this,  Sam  ?"  he  inquired.  "What's 
been  happening  to  you  ?"  "Well,  suh,  you 
know  Sat'dy  was  pay-day,  and  after  supper 
we  gets  into  a  big  crap  game.  Long  come 
'bout  2  o'clock  in  de  a.  m.  me  and  Napoleon 
Sims  gets  into  a  li'l  friendly  argyment 
Cunnel,  befoh  I  know  it  be  hits  me  in  de  moui 
and  he  knocks  out  fo'  teef,  and  he  hits  me 
in  de  eyes  and  blacks  dem,  and  he  blame  near 


■n 


"Trust- 
worthy 

TO  be  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  has  always 
been  the  guiding  motive  of 
this  institution.  To  fit  itself 
to  protect  this  confidence  it 
has  always  striven  to  be  a 
bank,  pure  and  simple.  To- 
day, however,  greater  service 
thaneverbefore  is  demanded 
of  it,  and  as  a  consequence, 
this  bank  has  enlarged  the 
scope  of  its  activities  in  order 
properly  to  respond  to  the 
demand: 

THE  present-day  requirements  of  its  friends  and  customers 
for  comprehensive  trust  facilities  have  made  it  necessary 
in  order  for  the  bank  to  perform  its  fullest  service  to  open  a 
Trust  Department  in  keeping  with  the  general  high  standards 
of  the  institution.  This  department  is  to  be  considered  not  as 
a  profit-making  organization  to  the  bank  but  as  a  source  of 
additional  service  to  which  its  customers  are  justly  entitled. 

A  Booklet  You  Should  Have 
"The  First  Step  in  Making  Your  Will"  It  aids  you  and  your  lawyer  in 
drawing  your  will.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  write  or  call  for  a  copy. 

BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA.  N. A 

A  NATIONAL   BANK 


As  the  man  and  the  maid  strolled  through 
the  picture  gallery  the  woman  stopped  before 
one  exhibit.  "Ob,  how  sweet !"  she  breathed. 
"I  wonder  what  it  means?"  questioned  the 
young  fellow,  as  he  eyed  the  pictured  pair  who 
clung  together  in  an  attitude  of  love  and 
longing.  "Oh,  Charlie,  don't  you  see?"  the 
girl  chided  tenderly.  "He  has  just  asked  her 
to  marry  him  and  she  has  consented.  It's 
lovely!  What  does  the  artist  call  the  pic- 
ture ?"  The  young  man  leaned  nearer  and 
eyed  a  little  label  on  the  frame.  "I  see !"  he 
cried.     "It's  printed  on  this  card  here  'Sold  !'  " 


Judge  Gary  said  at  a  dinner  in  Washing- 
ton :  "The  propositions  that  labor  are  putting 
forward  are  Bolshevistic  in  the  extreme.  Thai 
is  to  say,  they  go  the  limit  in  nerve  audacity. 
The  Bolshevistic  working  man  of  today — of 
course,  the  majority  of  working  men  are  not 
Bolshevistic — reminds  rae  in  his  infinite  nerve 
of  the  gentleman  who  stalked  into  a  church 
one  Sabbath  morning,  selected  a  comfortable 
pew,  settled  down  among  the  cushions,  and 
then  called  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  preacher  : 
'Have  a  couple  of  windows  opened,  parson, 
before  you  begin.  It's  unhealthy  to  sleep  in 
a  closed  room.'  " 


The  spinster  waited  two  or  three  hours  to 
be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  man  who 
visited  their  town  once  a  month  to  retail  good 
advice  and  his  own  proprietary  medicine  to 
the  come-ons.  At  last  she  was  admitted. 
"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  brusque  doctor.  "I  want 
to  know  if  influenza  can  be  transmitted  by 
kissing?"  "Beyond  a  doubt,  madam."  "Well, 
a  man  with  a  pronounced  case  of  influenza 
kissed  me."  "So !  How  long  ago  was  this  ?" 
"Well,  let's  see.  I  think  it  was  about  two 
months."  "Why,  madam.  No  harm  can  come 
to  you  now  from  the  exposure.  It  is  quite  too 
late."  "I  know  it,"  she  sighed,  "but  I  just 
love  to  talk  about  it." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


A  March  Song. 
In    a    quite    Byronic    rage, 

Gentle   gales   his    breezy  topic, 
Silvan    sends    a   crowded    page 

From  an  island  semitropic. 
"Written  in  a  coral  cave 

'Neath  a  snozcy  oleander, 
Where   the   iridescent   wave 
-    Limns  each  hour  a  picture  grander!" 
Bless  me!     He  is  welcome  there 

With    his    insular    Marcella, 
If   I   may   be   free   to    fare 

Up  this  gusty  street  with   Stella! 

Felix  flings   a  merry  jest, 

Bound  with  Bertha  matineeward; 
This  dansants  suit  Basil  hest, 

Where  the  steps  are  wild  and  wayward. 
Paul,   the  pal   I  lately  scratched, 

Turns   sad    eyes   upon   Parnassus; 
Other  swains   still  unattached 

Shrug  their  shoulders  as  they  pass  us. 
I  don't  seem  to  want  to  talk. 

As  I  should  if  it  were  Bella; 
I'm  content  to  simply  walk 

Up  this  gusty  street  with  Stella! 

What   to  us  are  opaled  seas, 

Or   their   sunny,    singing  beaches? 
What  to  us  the   austral  breeze 

In  a  grove's  umbrageous  reaches? 
What  the  beauties  of  "Boheme," 

Though  the  cast  include  Caruso? — 
Listen,    friendly    what's-your-name, 

She  is  shopping  for  her  trousseau! 
This  time  next  year  we  may  be 

Somewhere  "neath  a  white  umbrella. 
But    today  bliss    follows    me 

Up  this  gusty  street  with  Stella! 

— Edward  W,  Barnard   in   Life. 


Dearest  at  the  "Wheel. 
Our  car,   when  Dearest  takes  the  wheel. 
Divine  afflatus  seems  to  feel 
That  puts  to   shame   its  normal   zeal. 
Each  shining  part  of  wood  or  steel 
Can  not  its  rapture  wild  conceal 
As    scenes    familiar  past    us    reel. 

In  some  new  freedom  we  are  free! 

O'er  stock  and  stone,  o'er  brush  and  tree 

We  sail  in  perfect  liberty. 

The   thought,    "To   be  or   not   to  be," 

Seems  timely  now.      Down   yonder  lea 

There  is  no  road;   so  there  go  we. 

This  mastery  of  time  and   space 
Betrays  us  to  behavior  base; 
Whatever  runs,   we  win  the  race; 
A  cow  we  hunnishly  displace, 
A  chicken  silently  efface — 
"Spurlos  versenkt" — without   trace. 

"Reeled  soul  and  sense,  reeled  brain  and  eye" 

The  poet  meant  us  soaring  by. 

Who  need  no  airplane  when  we  fly. 

A   cyclone's  like   a  lady's   sigh 

Compared  to  us;  and  should  we  die. 

We'd    reach   our  heavenly  home  on  high. 

— A.  Rutledge  in  Leslie's. 


NOTICE    OF    ADMINISTRATOR*: 
REAL  PROPERTY. 


Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  estate  of  Edward  A.  Underwood, 
deceased,  that  he  will  sell  at  private  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder  the  following  described  real  prop- 
erty of  the  estate  of  said  deceased,  situate  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia,  to-wit: 

Parcel  1.  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the 
southerly  line  of  Clay  Street  distant  thereon  one 
hundred  eight  feet  westerly  from  the  westerly 
line  of  Taylor  Street;  running  thence  westerly  and 
along  said  line  of  Clay  Street  twenty-nine  feet  six 
inches;  thence  at  a  right  angle  southerly  sixty- 
eight  feet;  thence  at  a  right  angle  easterly  twenty- 
nine  feet  six  inches;  thence  at  a  right  angle 
northerly  sixty-eight  feet  to  the  point  of  com- 
mencement ;  being  part  of  SO- Vara  Lot  No.  822 ; 
subject  to  incumbrances  aggregating  §9000. 

Parcel  2.  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  easterly 
line  of  Willard  Street  distant  thereon  one  hundred 
feet  northerly  from  the  northerly  line  of  Car! 
Street;  running  thence  northerly  and  along  said 
easterly  line  of  Willard  Street  twenty-five  feet; 
thence  at  a  right  angle  easterly  one  hundred  five 
feet;  thence  at  a  right  angle  southerly  twenty-five 
feet ;  thence  at  a  right  angle  westerly  one  hun- 
dred five  feet  to  the  easterly  line  of  Willard 
Street  and  the  point  of  commencement;  being  a 
part  of  Western  Addition  Block  No.  741 ;  subject 
to  mortgage  of  $4250. 

Separate  bids  in  writing  for  said  respective  par- 
cels of  real  property  will  be  received  at  the  office 
of  the  undersigned  administrator,  Suite  1029  Title 
Insurance  Building,  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California,  and 
sale  of  said  real  property  will  be  made  on  or 
after    April    12th,    1920. 

Terms  of  sale,  cash,  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States. 

Conveyance  will  be  made  subject  to  the  incum- 
brances aforesaid  and  to  taxes  of  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  sale  will  be  made  subject  to  confirmation  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in 
and  for  the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

Dated  March  22,  1920. 

DONALD   BARKER, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Edv.ard  A.  Under- 
wood,   Deceased. 


"I  really  believe  I'm  in  luck  this  time.  My 
new  maid  is  a  perfect  treasure — clean,  ener- 
getic, economical,  easily  managed,  and  capable 
as  can  be."  "Ah  *  And  how  long  have  you 
had  her'"  "She's  coming  tomorrow." — To- 
ledo Blade. 
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48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay  of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Caroline  Lester  and  Mr. 
Harold  Pierpont  Hamilton  took  place  last  week  in 
Los  Angeles  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father, 
Dr.  Winthrop  Lester.  Miss  Beatrice  Lester  was 
her  sister's  only  attendant.  The  bride  visited  here 
last  summer  with  her  uncle,  Mr.  Walter  Hobart. 
At  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  will  reside  in  Berkeley. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Maud  Payne  Bogue  and 
Mr.  Charles  Brewster  Stevens  took  place  last  Mon- 
day at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Freeman  has  been  visiting  her  daughter  for 
several  weeks  and  remained  with  her  in  New  York 
until  after  the  wedding. 

Mrs.    Vincent    Whitney    gave    a    luncheon    last 
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Wednesday  at  the  Ingleside  Golf  and  Country  Club. 
Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland, 
Mrs.  Max  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham,  Mrs. 
Butler  Breeden,  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent,  Mrs.  Leigh 
Sypher,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Swinnerton,  Mrs.  Ella  Hotaling,  Mrs.  George  Cam- 
eron, Mrs.  John  Neville,  Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden, 
Mrs.  William  Porter,  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Whittier,  Mrs.  Ernest  Stent,  Miss  Etta  War- 
ren Miss  Celia  O'Connor  and  Miss  Maude  Fay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  in  San  Mateo  having  among  their 
guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Count  and 
Countess  de  Limur,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin, 
Miss  Katherine  Ramsay,  Princess  de  Briganza, 
Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Mr.  Lawrence  McCreery, 
Mr.  John  Parrott,  and  Mr.  Felton  Ellrins. 

Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann  entertained  a  group  o£ 
friends  at  dinner  Saturday  evening. 

Commander  and  Mrs.   Wallace   Bertholf   gave    a 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.      Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


dinner  and  bridge  Friday  evening  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

Mrs.  John  Henry  Russell  of  Los  Angeles  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  Saturday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams. 

Miss  Adele  Chevalier  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  last  Thursday  at  the  Woman's 
Athletic  Club  by  Miss  Mora  Macdonald.  The 
guests  included  Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams,  Miss 
Laura  Miller,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Claire 
Knight,  Miss  Mary  Kennedy,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Magee,  Miss  Agnes  Harrison,  Miss  Katherine  Max- 
well, Miss  Katherine  Stoney,  Miss  Helen  Foster, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Sally  Havens,  Miss 
Jean  Searles,  Miss  Juanita  Ghirardelli,  Miss  Jessie 
Knowles,  Miss  Therese  Williams,  and  Miss  Barbara 
Willett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sears  Bates  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday  evening  in  Menlo  Park,  having 
among  their  guests  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Frederick  Hus- 


Natljan  limte  $c  (to. 

Objets  d'Art  from 
Japan,  China  and  Korea 


570  SUTTER  ST. 
San  Fran cuco.Cal. 


Affiliated  Shop 
NATHAN  BENTZ 

Santa  Barbara,  CaJ. 


The  Quality  Luncheon 

228  Grant  Avenue 


San  Francisco 


sev,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Devereux,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Merrill,  Mr.  end  Mrs.  De  Lancey 
Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thome,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Ho- 
bart, Miss  Edith  Bull,  Mr.  Walter  Devereux,  and 
Mr.    Percy  King. 

Miss  Jean  Boyd  gave  a  tea  Friday  in  San  Rafael, 
complimenting  Miss  Emily  Appel  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Misses  Henrietta  and  Lydia 
Fuller  of  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Nina  Jones  of  Santa  Barbara,  whose  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  Josef  Vecsei  was  recently  an- 
nounced, was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
given  in  the  southern  city  Saturday  by  Mrs.  M 
D.  Jones.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Edgar 
Park,  ~Mrs.  Harry  Gantz,  Mrs.  Harlow  Frink,  Mrs. 
James  Canby,  Mrs.  James  Craig,  Mrs.  Arturo 
Orefia,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Gring.  Mrs.  Claus  Postel, 
Mrs.  Duncan  Edwards,  Miss  Pearl  Chase,  Miss 
Mary  Gallagher,  Miss  Gladys  Ogilvy,  Miss  Dorothy 
Heidell,  and   Miss  Frances  Hammond. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  dinner  and  bridge 
last  Wednesday  evening  at  her  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mrs.  Robert  Cryan  gave  a  picnic  luncheon  last 
Saturday.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Herbert 
Allen,  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mrs.  Georges  de 
Latour,  Mrs.  William  Porter,  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt, 
Miss  Celia  O'Connor,  and  Miss  Mary  Jolliffe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Howell  gave  a  dinner  and 
bridge  Thursday  evening,  their  guests  having  in- 
cluded Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  K.  Smith,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Cullen  Welty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bentley, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duane  Bliss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Haas,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bradley. 

M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  given  last  Thursday  evening  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker.  Their  guests  were  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Thieriot,  Mrs.  Butler  Breeden,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Russell   of  New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent  entertained  at  dinner 
a  few  evenings  ago,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilder  Bowers,  Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  Miss 
Coralia  Mejia,  Mr.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Robert   Elliott. 

.  Miss  Laura  McKinstry  gave  a  luncheon  las! 
Tuesday,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Harry  Living- 
ston, Mrs.  Hasket  Derby,  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  Mrs. 
G.  A.  Williamson,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll. 

Mr.  Jerome  Pulitzer  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday 
evening  at  the  Fairmont,  complimenting  Mr.  James 
Armitage  Bull. 

Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day in  honor  of  M.   Maeterlinck. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr  gave  a  dinner 
last  Sunday  evening  in  San  Mateo,  their  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Chase,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Princess  de  Briganza,  and 
Mr.    Robert    Burroughs. 

Miss  Bessie  Jewitt  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  last 
Thursday  by  Mrs.  John  D.  McKee.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  W.  S.  Davis,  Mrs.  Paul  McKee, 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Frederick  St.  Goar, 
Mrs.  Uda  Waldrop,  Mrs.  Donald  McKee,  Mrs. 
Howard  Allen,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Ralph  Palmer,  Mrs. 
Somers  Peterson,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss 
Edith  Slack,  Miss  Lilla  Boole,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,"  Miss  Mary  Davis, 
Miss  Ruth  Davis,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Anne 
Dibblee,    and    Miss   Elizabeth   Kellam. 

Miss  Coralia  Mejia  and  Miss  Elena  Eyre  were 
the  guests  of  honor  at  a  tea  given  Tuesday  by 
Mrs.  Wilder  Bowers.  Mrs.  Bowers  was  assisted 
in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Don- 
ald Monteith,  and  Mrs.  Russell  Slade.  Among 
her  guests  were  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard,  Mrs.  James 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Mrs.  Horace 
Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent,  Mrs.  Barnaby  Con- 
rad, Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe,  Jr.,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wheeler, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Robert  Waybur, 
Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Elvira  Mejia,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Jean 
Boyd,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  Miss  Alicf 
Hanchett,  Miss  Lucy  Hanchett,  Miss  Katherine 
Donohoe,  Miss  Christine  Donohoe,  Miss  Mary 
Donohoe,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss  Evelyn  Bar- 
ron, Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee, 
Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood, 
Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  and 
Miss  Betty   Schmiedell. 

In  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Mr.  George  New- 
hall,  Mrs.  Newhall  gave  a  fancy  dress  party  Satur- 
day night  in  Burlingame.  Those  who  enjoyed  the 
affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  East- 
land, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mrs.  Hutler 
Breeden,  Miss  Edith  Chesebrough,  Miss  Helen 
Chesebrough,  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby,  and  Mr. 
Francis    Carolan. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
at  luncheon  Sunday  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

<•» 

"My  dear,  listen  to  this,"  exclaimed  the 
elderly  English  lady  to  her  husband  on  her 
first  visit  to  the  States.  She  held  the  hotel 
menu  almost  at  arms'  length,  and  spoke  in  a 
tone  of  horror:  "Baked  Indian  pudding!  Can 
it  be  possible  in  a  civilized  country?" — At 
lanta  Journal. 


"Three  Faces  East,"  Elsie  Janis  and  "Het 
Gang."  "The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair"  axe  some  of 
the  attractions  coming  to  the  Columbia  The- 
atre. 


WANTED— Sore,  Tired,  Aching,  Painful  Feet 
to  doctor.  My  large  variety  Foot  Appliances 
and  corrective  shoes  enable  me  to  give  in- 
stant   relief  when    others   fail.      49    POST    ST. 


The  Late  Edward  G.  Taylor. 
Died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  March  14th, 
Edward  G.  Taylor,  son  of  the  late  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Alfred  Taylor  and  brother  of  Colonel 
Sydney  W.  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  was  an  old 
Californian  and  the  last  of  a  coterie  that 
made  the  Union  Club  their  headquarters  in 
New  York.  It  consisted  of  Eugene  Dewey, 
Edward  Hall,  Daniel  T.  Murphy,  John  G.  Fol- 
lansbie,  and  Theodore  Payne. 


Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  to  visit  San  Francisco 
to  deliver  two  of  his  important  lectures  under 
the  direction  of  Paul  Elder. 

He  will  speak  in  the  Civic  Auditorium,  San 
Francisco,  on  "Evidence  for  Survival"  Sunday 
evening,  April  11th,  and  in  the  Oakland  Au- 
ditorium Theatre  on  "Continuity  of  Exist- 
ence," Monday  evening,  April  12th. 

Since  his  arrival  in  this  country,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  he  has  spoken  to  vast  audiences 
in  the  large  Eastern  cities,  and  San  Francisco 
is  eagerly  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  hear 
him. 

While  his  prominence  in  psychic  research 
is  for  the  moment  overshadowing  his  scien- 
tific reputation,  his  achievements  in  physics 
and  chemistry  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Following  are  some  of  the  things  he  has  done 
for  science :  Discovered  the  principle  of 
wireless  telegraphy  and  preceded  Marconi  with 
practical  demonstrations,  discovered  electric 
oscillations  and  was  barely  anticipated  by 
Hertz  in  the  discovery  of  what  are  now  known 
as  Hertzian  waves,  contributed  to  the  dis- 
covery of  X-rays,  discovered  spontaneous 
radioactivity,  verified  the  isolation  of  the  elec- 
tron, demonstrated  fog  dispersal  by  electricity, 
invented  means  for  extracting  potash  and 
metals  from  smoke,  invented  a  sparking  plug 
for  airplanes  and  automobiles,  applied  atomic 
energy  to  wireless  telephony  and  other  inven- 
tions. 

Atomic  energy  some  day  will  be  harnessed 
and  it  will  revolutionize  the  motive  power  of 
the  world,  he  stated  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  science  on  the  eve  of  any  new  dis- 
covery V 

England  and  most  of  the  old  world  regard 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  as  perhaps  the  greatest  liv- 
ing scientist.  He  preceded  Marconi  with  some 
practical  demonstrations  of  wireless  communi- 
cation, and  four  of  his  six  sons  today  are 
marketing  some  of  his  contributions  to  in- 
dustry- 

"Many  English  scientists,  and  I  suppose  the 
scientists  of  other  countries,  are  studying  and 
experimenting  with  atomic  energy,"  Sir  Oliver 
says.  "The  things  that  are  given  off  by  atoms 
are  very  docile  and  tractable  and  some  fine 
work  in  the  direction  of  harnessing  atomic 
energy  and  making  it  useful  to  mankind  is 
being  done.  It  has  been  used  a  little  in  wire- 
less telephony,  but  it  may  be  a  century  before 
science  develops  the  use  of  atomic  energy  to 
its  fullest  extent.  Then  again  we  may  be  at 
the  threshold  of  a  discovery  that  may  ad- 
vance the  science  rapidly." 

Raymond,  the  son  of  Sir  Oliver,  immor- 
talized in  his  book  on  psychic  research,  was 
twenty-six  when  killed  during  the  war.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  six  sons.  Sir  Oliver  and 
Lady  Lodge  have  had  twelve  children,  six 
boys  and  six  girls.  All  are  living  except  Ray- 
mond. 

Eugene  Ysaye. 
Great  interest  will  centre  around  the  ap 
pearance  in  concert  this  coming  month  of 
Eugene  Ysaye,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  W.  Healy,  will  appear  in  joint  recital 
with  Mischa  Elman  at  the  Exposition  Audi 
torium,  Sunday  afternoon.  May  23d. 


FRENCHMAN,  well  acquainted  with  Spain, 
England,  Norway,  and  France,  wishes  to  join  a 
party  going  there  as  a  companion  or  private 
secretary.  Address  E.  CHEVALIER,  2502 
Bancroft  Way,   Berkeley. 


Lloyd  George  and  the  Goat. 
A  correspondent  of  a  London  paper  signing 
himself  "Zoologist,"  and  honored  with  leaded 
type,  writes  that  an  American  journal  "has 
compared  Lloyd  George  with  that  rare  animal, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  goat.  Your  American 
contemporary  said  that  'it  was  one  of  those 
brilliant  improvisations  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  has  vaulted  from  pinnacle  to  pinnacle,  dis- 
playing the  agility  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  goat, 
always  managing  to  keep  his  majority  some- 
how.* The  author  of  the  comparison  may  be 
brilliant  in  his  intuition,  but  is  inexact  in  his 
zoological  description.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
goat  is  not  agile  and  never  leaps  from  pin- 
nacle to  pinnacle.  None  the  less  it  is  a  sure 
climber  and  attains  heights  that  would  have 
seemed  inaccessible.  It  moves  slowly  and 
warily,  finding  foothold  on  the  most  slippery 
rocks,  sticking  like  a  limpet  to  each  coign  of 
vantage  and  not  putting  forth  an  almost  pre- 
hensile hoof  until  another  seems  within 
reach.  When  the  high  winds  blow  it  crouches 
against  the  mountainside  and  awaits  calm 
weather.  Brought  down  into  the  fat  plains, 
it  displays  a  voracious  appetite  and  a  stout 
digestion,  but  any  fare  will  serve  it,  and  it 
thrives  on  the  adventitious  leek.  Its  zoological 
position  is  doubtful.  It  is  certainly  not  a 
sheep,  but  is  not  quite  a  goat,  and  even  so 
far  as  it  is  a  goat  it  is  the  only  goat  white 
all  the  year  around — white  except  for  sharp, 
black  horns,  with  which,  slowly  turning  round, 
it  prods  and  levers  over  into  the  void  the 
nearest  rival  in  the  single  file  that  has  been 
capering  after  it." 


Haunting  Melodies 

That  make  Dancing  a  real 
treat  at  the 

Palace    Rose   Room 
CHARLES  SEIGER 

and  his  Incomparable  Orchestra 
Cabaret  Features : 

Eva  Clark,  soprano 

Edna  Malone,  danseuse 

7:45.9:45  and  11:45 

PALACE  HOTEL 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  t  i  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel  Claremont 

Berkeley,  California 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 
amidst  wonderful  flower  gardens 
and  magnificent  trees.  Thirty-five 
minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  entrance  of  Hotel  by  the  Key 
Route  ferry  and  express  trains. 
For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 
9300. 


Filet  Laces  -.  Cut  Work  :  Punch  Work 

Mrs.  A.  M.  ROBINS.  OF  LONDON 

MADEIRA   HOUSE 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Strictly  Hand  Made  Articles 

REASONABLE  PRICES 

364  SUTTER  ST.,  below  stockton 


Paper  from  Cotton  Stalks. 

What  is  thought  to  be  the  first  pulp  mill  es- 
tablished anywhere  for  making  paper  pulp  and 
paper  from  cotton  stalks  is  in  operation  at 
Greenwood,  in  Mississippi. 

The  fibre  of  the  cotton  plant  supplies  ex- 
cellent cellulose  for  durable  papers.  The  par- 
ticular fibre  in  question  is  a  thin  walled  tube 
that  collapses  in  a  peculiar  twisted  manner  in 
the  beating  process,  interlaces  better  than 
other  fibres  in  the  felting  process,  and  holds 
its  grip  tenaciously.  It  is  strong,  flexible,  dur- 
able, and  light,  and  has  double  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  stock  ordinarily  used  to  make 
wrapping  paper. 

Large  quantities  of  old  cotton  stalks  are 
delivered  at  the  site  of  this  mill  and  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  about  $3  a  ton.  It  is  said  that 
the  mill  consumes  daily  150  tons  of  stalk, 
from  which  is  produced  fifty  tons  of  valuable 
pulp. 

The  annual  supply  of  cotton  stalks  in  the 
Southern  States  is  about  seventy-five  million 
tons.  If  only  a  quarter  of  that  were  utilized 
it  would  mean  a  production  of  approximately 
six  million  tons  of  paper  a  year,  the  value 
of  which  would  exceed  three  hundred  million 
dollars. 


In  honor  of  the  arrival  of  the  Soviet  Ark, 
a  Bolshevik  officer  directed  an  order  to  his 
soldiers  by  waving  a  can  of  pork  and  beans. 
It  is  interpreted  as  an  order  given  in  honor 
of  the  homecoming  of  the  canned. — Detroit 
News. 

piHllilllllllllliillllliillilllllil 

|  For  that  tete-a-tete  | 
|       — have  tea        § 

|  at  | 

|  Hotel  Whitcomb  | 

g  Civic  Center  ^ 

g  Every  afternoon,  delicious  tea  is  served  in  M 
M  the  Sun  Lounge.  Refreshing — restful,  j 
g  You'll  enjoy  it  immensely.  ^ 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Princess  Andre  Poniatowski  and  Mrs.  William 
Crocker  le£t  last  week  for  New  York  for  a  visit 
of  several  weeks.  They  will  sail  in  April  for 
France,  where  they  will  be  joined  later  in  the 
summer  by  Miss  Helen  Crocker. 

Mrs.  John  Henry  Russell  has  returned  to  Los 
Angeles,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco  with 
Miss   Elizabeth  Adams. 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens  and  Miss  Josephine 
Ross  arrived  Sunday  from  Santa  Barbara  and  are 
at  the  Fairmont.  They  will  leave  Monday  for 
Seattle  to  attend  the  marriage  of  Miss  Mary  Dela- 
field  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Winslow,  Jr.,  of  Boston, 
at  which  Miss  Ross  will  be  one  of  the  bridal 
attendants. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Grissim  returned  last  week 
to  Piedmont  from  Santa  Barbara.  Mrs.  Grissim's 
brother  left  last  week  for  Washington  to  remain 
until  the  close  of  April. 

Mrs.  George  Page  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to 
visit  Mr.   and  Mrs.    Donald  Armstrong. 

Mrs.  Robert  Cryan,  who  has  been  visiting  the 
Misses  Jolliffe,  left  Monday  for  New  York.  She 
will  be  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackling  until  she  sails 
for  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  who  are  touring 
the  world,  have  arrived  in  Cairo,  where  they  will 
spend   several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger  will  leave  the  close 
of  next  week  for  Woodside  to  open  their  country 
home    for   the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Pool  have  re- 
turned to  Virginia  from  New  Orleans,  where  they 
have  been  spending  the  winter.  They  will  come  to 
California  in  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Bocqueraz  have  gone  to 
Ross  Valley  for  the  summer  months. 

Miss  Marian  Mellen  of  New  York  arrived  Sun- 
day from  the  South  to  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Howell. 

Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray  will  return  the 
first  of  April  from  Annapolis,  where  she  has  been 
visiting  for  several  weeks.  _ 

M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck  left  Friday  for  Southern 
California,  after  a  brief  visit  here.  M.  and  Mme. 
Maeterlinck  have  taken  a  house  at  Santa  Monica 
for    several   months.  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman  have  returned 
from  a  visit  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.    George   Whelan,    Miss    Elsa   Maxwell,    and 


Persian  Rug  Cleaning  Co. 

Native  Rug  Experts 

Native   way    of    cleaning    rugs — with    scien- 
tific olive  oil  process.     Hand  work.     Process 
of    cleaning   and    repairing    fully    explained. 
Goods  insured   against  fire  and  theft. 
3828-3830  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Tel.  Pacific  8723 


CLOCK  REPAIRING 

All    grades    of    chimes    and    complicated    clocks 
repaired    and   sold.      Called    for    and    delivered. 


WORKMANSHIP 
GUARANTEED 


WATCH 
REPAIRING 


CALIFORNIA  CLOCK  CO. 


J.    TOPPING,    Manager 

436  Whitney  Building  1 33  Geiry  Street 

Phone    Garfield    2570 


THE  VEDAH  INSTITUTE 

OF  THERAPEUTICS 
ELECTRIC  CABINET  BATHS, 
VIBRATORY  AND   MANUAL 

SWEDISH  MASSAGE 

Houw:  9:30  to  6  p.m. 

Evening!  by  appointment 
Phone  Suiter  5660 


Suite  615-616 

GILLETTE  BLDG. 

830  M«kd  St. 


Mrs.  Hays  Smith  returned  Wednesday  from 
Southern  California.  Mrs.  Whelan  and  Miss 
Maxwell  will  return  within  a  few  days  to  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Oothout  arrived  last  week 
from  Santa  Barbara  and  are  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  have  taken 
apartments  at  Del  Monte  for  the  greater  part  of 
April. 

Miss  Cornelia  Kemper  returned  last  week  to 
San  Luis  Obispo.  She  has  been  visiting  Miss 
Helen    St.    Goar. 

Mrs.  James  Black  has  gone  to  New  York  to  visit 
her   son,    Mr.    Ream   Black. 

Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle  sailed  Saturday  for 
France,  where  she  will  remain  indefinitely. 

Mrs.  Walker  Salisbury  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who 
has  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge, 
left  last  week  for  Southern   California. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  has  gone  to  Boston, 
where  she  will  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Dibblee  has  recently  purchased  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brodie  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, 

Mr.  Russell  Self  ridge  has  arrived  from  New 
York,  where  he  has  been  stationed  for  some  months. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selfridge  have  taken  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  Selfridge's  apartments  on  California  Street. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  Clement  have  returned 
to  Spokane,  after  a  visit  of  several  days  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  William  Smedburg  has  gone  to  Redlands  to 
visit  Mrs.  Felton.  Mrs.  Maud  Dalton  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Mann  have  taken  Mrs.  Smedberg's  apart- 
ments at  the  Hillcrest. 

Mrs.  James  Thompson  and  her  three  little  girls 
will  leave  in  April  for  Chico  to  spend  the  summer 
at  the  ranch  of  Mrs.  Thompson's  uncle,  Mr.  John 
Carrigan. 

Mrs.  Earl  Shipp  and  Mrs.  Charles  Weller  will 
sail  in  May  for  the  Orient  to  join  Commander 
Shipp,   U.    S.   N. 

Mrs.  Norval  Nokes  has  returned  from  Washing- 
ton, where  she  spent  the  winter  with  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  left  last  week  from  New  Or- 
leans to  be  with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Smith,  until  they  leave  for 
their  home   in   Guatemala. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin  have  gone  to  New 
York  for  a  brief  sojourn. 

Miss  Muriel  Valentine  of  New  York  left  for 
the  East  last  week  and  will  sail  in  the  near  fu- 
ture  for  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  will  leave  next 
month  for  Europe,  where  they  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loren  Van  Home  have  come  up 
from  Merced  and  are  spending  a  few  days  at  the 
Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham  will  take  their  de- 
parture next  week  for  New  York,  after  a  ten 
days'  sojourn  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  Miss  Florence,  Master 
Charles  McCormick,  and  Master  Frederick  Mc- 
Near,  Jr.,  returned  Thursday  from  a  trip  to  Coro- 
nado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot  have  returned 
from  a  brief  sojourn  in  Burlingame  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Cameron. 

Commander  William  L.  Pryor,  U.  S.  N.,  sailed 
Thursday  for  his  new  station  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Van  Dyke  Johns,  Jr.,  left  last  week  for 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  will  make  his  permanent 
home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  Miss  Anita  Dib- 
blee, and  Miss  Anne  Dibblee  have  returned  from 
a  few  days  spent  at  their  country  place  in  Ross. 

Captain  Miles  Gorgas  has  gone  to  San  Diego  to 
visit  Surgeon  and  Mrs.  Nielson  until  after  Easter. 
Upon  his  return  he  will  be  accompanied  by  Miss 
Mary  Gorgas  and  Miss  Catherine  Wheeler. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Braden  and  the  Misses  Winifred 
and  Louise  Braden  have  returned  from  a  trip 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  James  Armitage  Bull  will  sail  next  Tuesday 
for  the  Orient.  He  has  been  staying  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin  left  last 
week  for  Santa  Barbara  to  remain  until  after 
Easter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard  will  reopen  theit 
San  Mateo  home  the  firat  of  April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Hellmaun  will  reopen 
their  country  place  in  Belvedere  in  April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott  and  Miss  Helen 
Crocker  have  returned  from  a  brief  visit  to  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  John  Casserly  and  Miss  Cecily  Casserly  re- 
turned Tuesday  from  the  East,  where  they  have 
been  spending  the  winter.  They  are  at  their  San 
Mateo  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Slade  will  move  into  theil 
new  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  next  week. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  Hotel  include  Mr. 
E.  F.  Hall,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Mr.  C.  E.  Van 
Landingham,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A 
Bender,  Sacramento;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Leab,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  F.  M.  Warren,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Mortenson,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore- 
gpn;  Mr.  Tad  Jones,  Seattle;  Mr.  Reese  Llewellyn, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  L.  A.  Fiedman,  Loveland,  Ne- 
vada; Mr.  E.  L.  Dornberger,  San  Diego;  Dr.  L. 
R.  Seever,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  W.  B.  Senseiver, 
Denver ;  Mr.  Baley  Hopkins,  Seattle ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Maurice  Rothschild,  Chicago. 

Recently  registered  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
were  Mr.  W.  E.  Adams,  Pasadena;  Mr.  George 
M.  Schnell,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Harold  S.  Edwards 
and  son,  Santa  Paula;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Schwenger,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mr.  George  Zimmer- 
man, Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Tucker,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Geer,  Turlock;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Leonard, 
Virginia  City,  Nevada;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Smith, 
Fargo,  North  Dakota;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Smith, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  John  K.  Kelly, 
Marysville;  Dr.  George  Piness,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Walker,  New  York;  Mr.  J.  A.  Top- 
ping,   New    York. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  are  Miss  Alice  Gentle, 
New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Keenly,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Talbot,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Kepp,  Reno;  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Arthur  M.  Gilman,  Jackson,  Michigan; 
Dr.    S.    H.    Priestly,    Stockton;    Captain    Valentine 


BEAUTIFUL 
GROUNDS 

add  to  the  value  of 
your  property 


We  have  some  large  specimen  trees  which 
will  produce  immediate  effects — save  years 
of  waiting. 

Spruce,  Sequoia,   Cedar,   Irish  Yew   and 
10  other  varieties  of  Yews. 

Oakland  Sales  Yard  opposite  Key  Route  Inn, 
entrance  on  both  Broadway  and  21st  St. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Descriptive   Catalog. 


California  Nursery  Co. 


ESTAB. 

1865 


P.  O.  BOX  416,  NILES,  CAL. 


Tucker,  United  States  Army;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A 
George,  Sacramento;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Bab- 
cock,  Sisseton,  South  Dakota;  Mr.  P.  K.  Airth, 
Eureka;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  K.  Martens,  Regina; 
Mr.  L.  L.  McCarthy,  Fresno. 


START  OF  THE  UMBRELLA. 


Nowadays,  when  the  possession  of  an  um- 
brella is  considered  as  necessary  as  owning  a 
hat,  it  may  not  strike  the  everyday  mind  that 
there  was  once  a  time  when  an  umbrella  was 
a  luxury.  In  France  when  they  were  first  in- 
troduced it  was  considered  very  effeminate  for 
a  man  to  carry  one. 

As  a  shade  from  the  sun  the  umbrella  is 
of  great  antiquity.  We  see  it  in  the  sculptures 
and  paintings  of  Egypt,  and  Sir  Gardiner  Wil- 
kinson has  engraved  a  delineation  of  an 
Ethiopian  princess  traveling  in  her  chariot 
through  upper  Egypt  to  Thebes,  wherein  the 
car  is  furnished  with  a  kind  of  umbrella  fixed 
to  a  tall  staff;  rising  from  the  centre  and  in 
arrangement  closely  resembling  the  chaise  um- 
brella of  the  present  time.  The  discoveries  at 
Nineveh  show  that  the  umbrella  or  parasol 
was  generally  carried  over  the  king  in  times 
of  peace  and  in  war-times. 

From  the  very  limited  use  of  the  parasol 
in  Asia  and  Africa  it  passed  into  Greece  and 
Rome  as  a  luxury.  The  skidrion,  or  day 
shade  of  the  Greeks,  was  carried  over  the 
head  of  the  effigy  of  Bacchus  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  aliens  of  Athens  were  required  to 
bear  parasols  over  the  heads  of  the  maidens 
of  the  city  at  the  great  festival  of  the  Pan- 
athenes. 

Defoe,  it  will  be  remembered,  makes  Robin- 
son Crusoe  describe  that  he  had  seen  um- 
brellas employed  in  the  Brazils  and  that  he 
had  constructed  his  own  umbrella  in  imitation 
of  them.  "I  covered  it  with  skins,"  he  said, 
"the  hair  outward,  so  that  it  cast  off  the  rain 
like  a  pent  house  and  kept  off  the  sun  so 
effectually  that  I  could  walk  out  in  the  hottest 
weather  with  greater  advantage  than  I  could 
before  in  the  coolest." 

The  umbrella  was  used  in  England  as  a 
luxurious   sunshade   early   in    the   seventeenth 


century.  Ben  Jonson  mentions  it  in  a  comedy 
produced  in  1616.  The  eighteenth  century 
had  half  elapsed  before  the  umbrella  had  even 
begun  to  be  used  in  England  by  both  sexes  as 
it  is  now. 

Much  of  the  clamor  which  was  raised 
against  the  general  use  of  umbrellas  origi- 
nated with  the  hackney  coachmen,  who,  of 
course,  regarded  rainy  weather  as  a  thing 
especially  designed  for  their  advantage  and 
from  which  the  public  was  entitled  to  no 
other  protection  than  what  their  vehicles 
couldV&fford. 

The  early  specimens  of  the  English  um- 
brella, made  of  oiled  silk,  were,  when  wet, 
exceedingly  difficult  to  open  and  close ;  the 
stick  and  frame  were  heavy  and  inconvenient 
and  the  article  generally  very  expensive. — 
New  York  Herald. 


Although  it  costs  but  6  cents  a  day  in  India 
for  men  to  wave  fans  to  keep  the  air  circu- 
lating in  houses,  they  are  gradually  being  re- 
placed by  electric  fans  as  cheaper  and  more 

reliable. 


"Is  he  familiar  with  the  classics?"  "Oh, 
yes !  I  notice  from  his  library  table  that  he 
pitches  them  around  every  which  way." — Life, 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"These  are  gloomy  times."  "No  wonder, 
with  even-body  out  of  spirits." — Baltimore 
American. 

Teacher — Now,  Robert,  what  plants  flour- 
ish in  excessive  heat?  Bobby — Ice  plants. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

The  way  to  convert  yourself  to  an  idea  is 
to  talk  some  one  else  into  believing  it. — New 
York  Evening  Sun. 

Sometimes  a  fellow  calls  making  a  lot  of 
damn-fool  mistakes  with  a  motor  getting  ex- 
perience.— American   Motorist. 

A  reader  asks  us:  "Why  slaughter  the  ele- 
phants in  Africa  when  there  is  so  much  ivory 
in  the  Senate?" — Marion  (Ohio)  Leader. 

"Just  look  at  that  rooster,"  remarked  the 
duck ;  "since  he's  begun  crowing  he's  had  his 
statue  placed  on  the  top  of  the  barn." — Farm 
and  Home. 

"Every  peddler  and  book  agent  gets  into 
that  movie  star's  house  without  trouble.  How 
do  they  do  it  ?"  "By  posing  as  reporters." — 
Film  Fun. 

"Special  pains  given  to  beginners"  is  a  state- 
ment in  an  ad  of  a  music-teacher.  Few  ad- 
vertisers are  that  irank.-^-Greenvill-e  (South 
Carolina)   Piedmont. 

"It  is  said  that  paper  can  be  used  effectively 
in  keeping  a  person  warm."  "That's  true.  I 
remember  a  thirty-day  note  of  mine  once  kept 
me  in  a  sweat  for  a  month." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Old  Salt — Yes,  sir,  I  fell  over  the  side  of 
the  ship,  and  a  shark  came  along  and  grabbed 
me  by  the  leg.  Visitor — Good  gracious !  And 
what  did  you  do  ?  Old  Salt — Let  'ira  'ave  the 
leg,  o'  course.  I  never  argue  with  sharks. — 
Boston  Globe. 

"You  can't  get  an  intoxicating  drink  except 
with  a  doctor's  prescription,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Comtossel.  "Yes,"  replied  her  husband.  "I 
was  jes'  thinkin'  of  writin'  to  our  boy  Josh 
tellin'  him  to  drop  law  an'  study  medicine." — 
Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Moloney — Appearances  are  deceitful. 
Mrs.  Casey — They  sure  are.  Whin  Oi  see  the 
ould  man  surrounded  by  a  squad  of  cops 
nowadays  Oi  don't  know  whithir  he's  got 
pinched  or  is  going  to  wurrk  in  some  non- 
union   plant — Tit-Bits. 

Little  Charles  had  just  been  chastised  by  his 
father.     "Mamma,"  he  asked,  "was  Adam  the 
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first  man?"  "Yes,  dear."  "Didn't  he  have 
any  papa?"  "Of  course  not,"  said  Charles' 
mother.  "Gee !"  said  the  little  fellow,  "but  he 
was  lucky." — Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

"Lillian,"  said  mother  severely,  "there  were 
two  pieces  of  cake  in  the  pantry  this  morn- 
ing, and  now  there  is  only  one.  How  does 
this  happen  ?"  "I  don't  know,"  said  Lillian 
regretfully.  "It  must  have  been  so  dark  that 
I  didn't  see  the  other  piece." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"Tommy,"  said  the  editor  to  the  office  boy, 
"take  this  manuscript  out  to  the  waiting 
woman  and  tell  her  we  are  very  sorry  but  we 
can't   use   it."     "Yes,    sir."      "And,   Tommy." 


"Yes  sir."  "Try  to  look  sad  as  you  gu  u 
That's  part  of  your  job  around  here." —  . 
mingham  Age-Herald.  . 

T  J  < 

"Ikey,"  said  the  teacher,  "can  you  give  me 
a  definition  for  'a  bargain'?"  "Sure  I  can," 
smiled  Ikey.  "A  bargain's  when  you  get  the 
best  of  them." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Eager  A  it  thor — I '  ve  got  a  great  scenari  o 
here.  Deep-sea  play,  with  starfish,  octopusses, 
and  other  denizens  of  the  deep  as  our  animal 
actors.  Scenario  Editor — Nope,  wouldn't  do  ; 
not  enough  novelty.  Most  of  the  audiences 
are  made  up  of  hard-shells,  suckers,  shrimps, 
lobsters,  crabs,  an'  clams — an'  they'd  be  bored 
to  death. — Film  Fun. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following;  Service  Stations  in  the 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and 
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Why  Not  the  Truth  ? 
Why  can't  we  have  the  truth — the  plain  and  simple 
truth — about  the  Hetch  Hetchy  enterprise  ?  How  many 
millions  have  been  spent  upon  it,  and  with  what  results  ? 
How  many  more  millions  will  be  required,  and  how 
many  years  to  complete  it?  How  is  it  that  a  project 
inaugurated  something  like  ten  years  ago  to  the  end 
of  supplying  San  Francisco  with  mountain  water  now 
seems  to  be  diverted  to  a  project  for  the  generation  of 
electrical  energy?  Why  is  the  original  purpose  to  be 
subordinated  or  abandoned?  How  many  millions  will  it 
cost  to  turn  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  project  into  an  elec- 
trical power  plant?  And  when  this  shall  be  done,  how 
is  it  proposed  to  evade  that  provision  of  the  municipal 
charter  which  declares  that  electrical  power  developed 
through  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project  shall  not  be  sold  at 
less  than  cost?  Why  is  it  that  a  municipal  bond  with 
an  interest  rate  of  5  per  cent,  may  not  be  sold  where 
other  5  per  cent,  bonds  find  a  ready  market?  Is  it  true 
that  it  is  now  proposed  to  contract  for  work  upon  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  project  to  be  paid  for  in  bonds  at  a  con- 
tract price  which  will  enable  the  contractors  to  sell  the 
bonds  at  a  discount  of  21  per  cent.?  How  will  a  transac- 
tion of  this  kind  square  legally  or  morally  with  thai 
clause  in  the  charter  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  munici- 
pal bonds  at  less  than  par?  Is  not  the  proposal  in 
effect  to  dispose  of  the  bonds  at  79  cents  on  the  dollar 
an  obvious  and  immoral  evasion  of  the  law — a  species 
of  whipping  the  devil  around  the  stump,  so  to  speak? 


How  can  the  municipal  authorities  participate  in  a 
scheme  of  evading  the  law  without  stultifying  the  oath 
each  official — including  the  mayor — takes  to  maintain 
the  law?  And  now,  what  signifies  the  unwilling- 
ness of  Mayor  Rolph,  the  supervisors,  and  of  Engineer 
O'Shaughnessy  to  discuss  the  water-supply  phase  of 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  project  and  their  insistence  upon 
stressing  its  incidental  electric-energy  phase?  Can  the 
mayor  or  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  say  that  they  are  not  arbi- 
trarily abandoning  the  water-supply  project  and  substi- 
tuting in  its  place  an  electric-power  project?  Are  they 
now  proposing  to  carry  out  the  project  to  the  end 
originally  planned?  If  the  project  has  been  changed 
from  an  immediate  water-supply  project  to  an  electrical- 
power  project,  by  what  authority  has  this  change  been 
made?  Why  is  it  that  when  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  is 
called  upon  to  explain  the  situation  he  evades  the  issue 
and  falls  into  tirades  of  abuse  against  those  who  inquire 
about  the  facts?  Why  can't  we  have  the  truth — the 
plain  and  simple  truth — about  the  Hetch  Hetchy  enter- 
prise? 

The  Gregory  Letter. 

Mr.  Hoover's  letter  to  Mr.  Gregory  leaves  some 
questions  unanswered  and  some  doubts  unresolved.  It 
fails,  we  think,  to  identify  its  author  as  definitely  in 
sympathy  with  the  historic  purposes  and  obligations  of 
the  Republican  party.  It  fails  further,  we  think,  to 
exhibit  Mr.  Hoover  as  a  man  who  visualizes  the 
party  in  the  full  range  of  its  responsibilities.  The  Re- 
publican party — and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Democratic 
party — is  not  the  creation  of  a  day.  It  is  an  evolu- 
tionary development  compounded  of  many  ingredients 
and  factors  from  which  it  draws  its  inspirations,  its 
tendencies,  its  obligations.  All  this  seems  not  fully  to 
be  realized  by  Mr.  Hoover.  If  we  appraise  his  attitude 
correctly,  his  view  is  so  centered  upon  matters  within 
the  scope  of  his  personal  and  immediate  observation 
and  association  as  to  overlook  or  ignore  considerations 
equally  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  country  and 
therefore  subject  of  party  responsibility.  As  we  read 
the  Gregory  letter,  it  represents  Mr.  Hoover  as  so 
solicitous  in  respect  of  our  relations  to  Europe,  as  so 
dentifying  our  obligations  with  the  league  of  nations 
project,  as  to  thrust  to  one  side  or  minimize  domestic 
interests  and  issues.  Apparently  Mr.  Hoover  stands  so 
close  to  a  single  tree  as  to  be  unable  to  see  the  forest. 

Mr.  Hoover,  we  fear,  has  lived  so  large  a  part 
of  his  life  in  other  lands  as  to  lack  acquaintance 
with  the  affairs  and  close  sympathy  with  the  spirit  oi 
his  own  country.  Something  of  the  American  appears 
to  have  been  lost  in  the  internationalist.  A  man  who 
sees  the  league  of  nations  project  as  the  paramount  issue 
before  the  American  people,  who  apparently  regards 
nothing  else  sufficiently  important  to  be  emphasized  in 
justification  of  a  presidential  candidacy,  is  a  little 
out  of  step  with  a  national  sentiment  which  insists 
that  statecraft,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home. 

Considerations  that  may  be  classified  under  the  head 
of  economics  have  in  Mr.  Hoover  an  exponent  at  once 
expert  and  wise.  No  other  American  in  public  life  may 
hold  a  candle  to  him  in  respect  to  this  particular  phase 
of  governmental  intelligence  and  obligation.  But  we 
are  led  by  Mr.  Hoover's  omissions  and  reticences  to 
suspect  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  things  directly 
related  to  the  obligations  of  government  that  Mr. 
Hoover  fails  to  visualize  in  their  true  perspective.  In- 
ternational economics  is  truly  a  matter  of  large  con- 
cern, but  it  is  not  the  whole  thing.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  ought  not  to  be  a  specialist  in  the 
sense  of  viewing  things  from  the  standpoint  and  subjeel 
to  the  bias  which  seems  inveterate  in  the  specialist. 

No  man  may  be  successful  in  the  presidency  without 
the  backing  of  a  strong  and  sympathetic  political  or- 
ganization.    There  have  been  Presidents  to  try  it,  and 


in  every  case  it  has  failed.  And  no  man  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  presidency  upon  the  narrow  basis  of  indi- 
vidual knowledge,  individual  judgment,  individual  initia- 
tive. The  American  government  is  not  a  one-man  ma- 
chine. In  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilson  we  have  an  object 
lesson  profoundly  instructive.  Elected  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  party,  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  a  law  unto 
himself.  He  has  resented  instruction  and  declined  coun- 
sel. We  see  the  result  in  a  foreign  policy  compounded 
of  arrogance  and  weakness,  in  a  declining  patriotism, 
in  deteriorated  respect  for  the  presidential  office,  in 
growing  irritation  on  the  part  of  other  nations  including 
our  allies,  in  breakdown  of  the  party  which  made  Mr 
Wilson  its  leader  involving  a  declining  confidence  in  the 
democratic  principle.  Before  the  Republican  part}-,  or 
any  party,  puts  forward  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
it  should  know  just  for  what  he  stands;  and  it  should 
have  a  care  that  he  is  representative  of  its  traditions 
and  its  spirit. 

All  of  which  is  said  with  full  consideration  and 
respect  for  the  character  and  accomplishments  of  Mr. 
Hoover.  He  is  worthy  in  all  ways  that  may  become  a 
man.  In  many  ways  he  is  the  best  man  in  sight;  but 
we  should  like  more  definite  assurance  of  his  compre- 
hension and  devotion  to  certain  realities  as  they  stand 
related  to  the  party  and  to  the  government  in  its  do- 
mestic relations. 

A  Sinister  Balance  of  Power. 

Already — more  than  two  months  prior  to  the  meeting 
at  Chicago — notifications  of  contests  in  delegations  to  the 
Republican  convention  are  being  filed  with  the  national 
committee.  All  these  notifications  come  from  Southern 
states,  indicating  that  the  ancient  scandal  of  negro 
delegates  and  Southern  misrepresentation  is  to  be  re- 
vived in  the  coming  convention.  The  rule  under  which 
the  Southern  states  have  disproportionate  representa- 
tion in  Congress  and  in  the  conventions  of  the  political 
parties  is  the  great  crime  of  our  political  system.  The 
blame  for  it  lies  equally  with  the  Democratic  and  the 
Republican  party.  Because  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
South  nullifies  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  and  so  prevents  the  blacks 
from  voting,  the  South  has  in  Congress  a  voting 
strength  far  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the  states 
where  the  Constitution  is  respected  and  in  which  voting 
rights  under  it  are  sustained  in  practice.  Because  the 
Republican  party  refuses  to  recognize  conditions  as  they 
are,  and  apportions  delegates  to  its  national  convention 
on  the  basis  of  congressional  representation,  there  is 
projected  into  a  convention  a  factor  of  sordid  com- 
mercialism tending  to  a  fatal  demoralization. 

It  is  of  common  knowledge,  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  that  the  greater  number  of  Southern  delegates 
to  a  Republican  convention  are  "for  sale."  They  are 
put  on  the  block  and  knocked  down  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  not  unfrequently  they  are  sold  and  re- 
sold from  one  campaign  manager  to  another  three  or 
four  times.  Where  the  consideration  is  not  cash  in 
hand  to  the  black  bosses  it  comes  in  appointment  to 
office.  The  result  in  due  course  is  that  a  horde  of  negro 
office-holders  are  imposed  upon  the  South.  This  prac- 
tice is  one  of  the  abuses  that  keep  decent  white  men  in 
the  South  out  of  the  Republican  party  and  which  help 
to  galvanize  the  dead  issue  of  the  Civil  War  into  a  con- 
tinuing and  a  mischievous  factor  in  politics. 

There  are  eleven  distinctly  Southern  States.  They 
are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia.  North  Cam 
lifia,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Mississippi.  They  have  a  total  representa- 
tion in  the  two  houses  of  Congress  of  126,  or  23.7  pe.' 
cent,  of  the  total  membership.  In  1916  these  eleven 
states  cast  approximately  10  per  cent,  of  the  popular 
vote  for  President,  namely,  1,876.209.  These  elevc: 
states  have  126  electors  in  the  Electoral  College. 
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let  us  hunt  out  126  electors  in  other  states.  Take  the 
heart  of  the  Middle  West,  or  that  portion  embodying 
the  states  of  Illinois,  Ohio.  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Kansas, 
add  to  it  the  mountain  states  of  Colorado  and  Montana 
and  then  take  the  Pacific  Coast  states  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  vou  get  this  same  num- 
ber of  126  electors  in  the  Electoral  College,  exactly  23.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  body.  This  group  cast  in  the 
national  election  of  1916  a  total  of  7,336,511  rotes  as 
against  the  1,876.209  votes  of  the  eleven  Southern  states. 
In  other  words  the  South,  casting  only  10  per  cent,  of 
the  total  vote,  has  an  equal  voice  in  the  selection  of  a 
President  with  a  group  of  states  casting  40  per  cent  of 
the  popular  votes.  In  California  it  takes  seven  votes 
to  equal  one  vote  in  Mississippi. 

Now  as  to  the  Republican  Xational  Convention :  We 
are  going  to  bring  into  that  convention  in  one  group 
approximately  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  body,  repre- 
senting an  infinitesimal  number  of  votes  professedly 
Republican,  but  subject  to  no  consideration  other  than 
that  of  plunder.  And  possibly  this  sinister  factor  will 
constitute  a  balance  of  power  in  the  matter  of  selecting 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  The  Southern  delegates 
are  mainly  negroes  and  almost  without  exception  ther 
are  non-voters.  The  conditions  under  which  black  citi- 
zens in  the  South  are  practically  disfranchised  may 
be  deplored,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  does  not  vote 
and  therefore  should  not  be  a  factor  in  selecting  the 
presidential  nominee.  How  definitely  in  a  political 
sense  the  Republican  voter  is  non-existent  in  the  South 
is  exhibited  by  the  records  of  the  Republican  Xational 
Committee.  In  five  congressional  districts  of  South 
Carolina  not  a  Republican  vote  was  cast  in  1918.  In 
four  Mississippi  districts  not  a  Republican  vote  was  cast 
in  the  same  election.  Scattered  through  the  South  are 
many  other  congressional  districts  in  which  no  Repub- 
lican vote  was  cast  in  1918.  Prior  to  1916  each  of 
these  districts  sent  two  delegates  to  sit  in  national  con- 
ventions. But  in  the  year  named  an  effort  was  made 
to  partially  remedy  this  manifest  impropriety.  A  rule 
was  adopted  under  which  only  one  delegate  is  admitted 
from  districts  casting  less  than  seventy-five  hundred 
votes:  and  under  this  rule  the  eleven  Southern  states 
have  now  only  167  delegates,  instead  of  252  as  formerly. 
But  this  reform  is  only  partial  and  it  still  leaves 
Southern  representation  far  above  parity  with  that  of 
other  states. 

Assuredly  a  time  has  arrived  for  both  a  national  and 
a  party  house-cleaning  in  the  matter  of  Southern  repre- 
sentation. There  will  be  opportunity  at  Chicago  for  the 
Republican  party  to  take  positive  action  in  relation  to 
this  long-standing  evil.  A  simple  way  would  be  to  ' 
change  the  basis  of  representation  from  congressional 
apportionment  to  party  votes,  giving  each  Southern 
state  no  more  than  one  delegate  at  large  where  its  total  > 
Republican  vote  has  fallen  below  a  certain  figure.  A 
factor  of  non-representative  and  purchasable  delegates 
in  a  national  convention  can  not  in  decency  be  defended 
or  condoned-  , 

The  Financing  of  China. 

The  project  of  financing  China,  and  thus  enabling 
her  to  get  on  her  feet,  is  in  better  shape  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  1913,  when  Mr.  Bryan  under  the 
inspiration  of  President  Wilson  kicked  the  proposed 
six-power  loan  into  a  cocked  hat.  Four  powers — the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan — are 
cooperating  in  the  new  project,  which  is  in  the  way 
of  being  put  through.  Some  thirty  American  banking 
houses  have  signified  to  the  State  Department  their 
willingness  to  participate  in  the  American  share  of  the 
loan.  How  Great  Britain  and  France  with  their  de- 
pleted treasuries  will  be  able  to  do  their  part  is  a  prob- 
lem, but.-  not,  in  the  judgment  of  international  experts, 
an  impossible  one.  An  arrangement  is  being  sought 
whereby  the  actual  money  for  the  British  and  French 
loans  will  come  from  the  United  States.  Great  Britain. 
and  France  depositing  their  best  securities  here  as  col- 
lateral. 

One  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  now  about  con- 
cluded was  a  demand  on  the  part  of  Japan  that  her  part 
of  the  loan  be  applied  chiefly  in  Manchuria  and  Mon- 
golia and  that  supervision  of  the  loans  in  the  two 
prov  nces  named  be  entirely  under  Japanese  jurisdiction 
as  distinct  from  that  of  the  International  Loan  Com- 
mit ion.  It  was  believed  for  a  time  that  Britain  would 
j-.iiTort  the  Japanese  demand,  but  latest  information  is 
:,  tl  t  effect  that  the  British  government  stands  whole- 


heartedly with  the  United  States  in  opposing  any  such 
arrangement  and  in  insisting  that  there  be  no  prefer- 
ential treatment  with  respect  to  an}'  one  of  the  powers 
joining  in  the  consortorium. 

The  International  Loan  Commission  representing  the 
four  powers  above  named  will  naturally  have  the  large 
part  in  the  re-ordering  of  China,  its  first  step  being  a 
complete  reorganization  of  the  customs  system.  It  will 
also  have  jurisdiction  over  the  salt  tax — a  large  source 
of  revenue — and  also  over  the  likin,  a  form  of  inter- 
provincial  tax  that  traditionally  has  been  a  basis  for 
the  system  of  graft  that  has  permeated  Chinese  adminis- 
tration. 

Admiral  Sims. 
Admiral  Sims  talks  too  much.  He  was  plainly  right 
in  the  matter  of  honorary  awards  for  service;  he  is 
plainly  right  in  his  statements  of  facts  with  respect  to 
the  derelictions  of  the  Navy  Department  prior  to  and 
in  the  first  half-year  of  our  participation  in  the  war. 
But  his  overmuch  talk  tends  to  destroy'  his  credi- 
bility as  a  witness  and  thus  to  defeat  the  good  purpose 
he  undertook  to  promote  when  he  took  issue  with  Secre- 
tary Daniels.  Further,  Admiral  Sims  discloses  some- 
thing not  far  removed  from  a  "yellow  streak"  in  over- 
stressing  a  remark  by  Admiral  Benson  to  the  effect  that 
we  would  "as  leave  fight  the  British  as  the  Germans." 
Undoubtedly  Admiral  Benson  spoke  as  Admiral  Sims 
declares,  but  it  was  probably  the  sort  of  loose  '"barrack 
room  talk"  to  which  military  men  are  addicted.  At  its 
worst  it  was  just  a  bit  of  tactless  jocularity  not  worthy 
of  Admiral  Benson  and — to  speak  truth — not  worthy  of 
being  treasured  up  and  repeated  out  of  context  and 
out  of  bounds.  Admiral  Sims  is  so  far  right  that  it 
is  a  grievous  thing  that  he  should  not  be  wholly 
right.  And  it  is  further  grievous  that  the  man  who 
knows  the  facts  first  hand,  and  who  therefore  ought  to 
be  the  best  witness  in  the  case,  should  sacrifice  his  char- 
acter as  a  witness  to  a  propensity  for  bitter  speech. 


Editorial  Notes. 
It  comes  authoritatively  from  Washington  that  some 
time  prior  to  July  1st  Great  Britain  and  Japan  will 
renew  for  a  five-year  period  their  military  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance ;  further  that  the  new  treaty,  like  the 
old.  will  contain  a  clause  exempting  either  party  from 
participation  in  the  event  that  the  other  shall  go  to  war 
with  the  L'nited  States. 


One  thousand  restaurant  owners  of  Xew  York  City 
met  at  a  dinner  last  week  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Astor,  the  purpose  being  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  lowering  prices.  Illustrating  the  restauran* 
man's  idea  of  simple  living,  they  dined  at  a  unit  cost  of 
SS  per.  

If  ex-Secretary  Ellis  of  the  state  road  commission 
has  knowledge  of  any  facts  tending  to  involve  members 
of  the  commission  in  criminality  or  in  discredit  it  is 
his  bounden  duty  to  make  them  known.  But  his  utter- 
ances thus  far  do  not  inspire  confidence.  It  is  the  part 
of  a  coward  to  deal  in  insinuations  while  withholding 
the  facts.  It  is  of  no  interest  to  the  public  that  Mr. 
Ellis  is  "spoiling  for  a  fight"  and  that  he  proposes  to 
"make  things  hot"  for  members  of  the  board.  Flippancy 
in  treating  of  serious  things  inevitably  reacts  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  man  who  employs  it. 


own  appraisal  of  the  situation  is  embodied  in  the  phrase, 
"I  would  rather  run  and  be  beaten  than  not  to  run  at 
all."  The  Democratic  organization  of  Xebraska.  headed 
by  Senator  Hitchcock  and  A.  F.  Mullen,  national  com- 
mitteeman, is  positively  against  Mr.  Brvan,  and  his 
chances  are  regarded  as  dubious.  He  has,  however,  an 
anchor  to  windward.  "I  have,"  he  said  in  a  recent  in- 
terview, "made  arrangements  to  be  in  San  Francisco 
as  a  reporter  if  I  am  not  there  as  a  delegate."  And  in 
any  event  Mr.  Bryan  is  likely  to  be  a  commanding  figure 
in — or  near — the  convention. 

A  recent  public  strike  in  Paris  against  high  taxicab 
rates  had  the  amazing  effect,  according  to  an  observei 
on  the  ground,  of  making  the  drivers  nearly  civil.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  or  three  years  Paris  drivers  have  been 
almost  as  high-and-mighty  as  American  hotel  clerks. 
An  American  writing  from  Paris  declares  that  upon 
recent  occasion  he  had  choice  of  three  machines,  and 
when  upon  choosing  one  he  asked  the  man  to  drive  him 
from  the  Opera  to  Porte  d'Orleans,  he  replied,  "With 
pleasure,  monsieur."  "I  gave  him,"  the  story  continues, 
"a  five-sou  tip  on  a  ten-franc  fare  and  he  said,  'A  thou- 
sand thanks.'  "  Persons  who  have  not  recently  been  in 
Paris  may  believe  this  story,  but  to  those  who  had  ex- 
perience during  the  past  three  years  the  recital  is  in- 
credible.   

If  it  be  true — and  beyond  a  doubt  it  is  true — that  far 
too  much  money  is  spent  in  pre-convention  campaigns 
for  the  presidential  nomination,  the  fault  lies  primariiy 
in  a  system  which  compels  candidates,  or  those  who 
champion  them,  to  enter  upon  colossal  enterprises  of 
exploitation.  The  worst  of  the  immediate  situation 
comes  about  in  consequence  of  a  system  under  which 
nomination  of  delegates  has  been  transferred  from  party 
conventions  to  the  whole  electorate.  The  old  conven- 
tion system  was  far  from  ideal.  Many  abuses,  great  and 
small,  were  connected  with  it.  But  they  fade  to 
triviality  when  compared  with  a  system  which  calls  first 
for  self-nomination  and  then  for  a  campaign  so  broad 
in  its  scope  as  to  include  direct  appeal  to  individual 
voters.  Since  human  nature  is  what  it  is  we  may  noi 
look  for  reform  in  campaign  practxe  until  there  shall 
be  return  to  the  system  of  nomination  by  representatives 
assembled  in  convention. 


Just  now  there  is  presented  in  Xew  York  State  the 
familiar  spectacle  of  a  group  of  ultra-reformers  and  a 
group  of  the  worst  of  reactionaries  working  hand  in 
hand.  In  its  fight  against  legislation  sanctioning  traffic 
in  light  wines  and  beers  the  Anti-Saloon  League  has 
found  an  ally  in  the  State  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 
The  ground  of  the  liquor  dealers'  opposition  is  that  a 
pending  bill  under  which  wines  and  beers  are  not  pro- 
hibited will  prohibit  the  saloon.  It  is  a  case  where  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  and  the  saloon  interest  are  march- 
ing, not  under  the  same  flag,  but  shoulder  to  shoulder. 


Mr.  Bryan's  candidacy  for  delegate-at-large  from 
Xebraska  to  the  Democratic  Xational  Convention  in- 
cludes prohibition  and  government  ownership  of  public 
utilities  and  of  all  basic  industries.  The  campaign  is  to 
be  no  walk-over.  Mr.  Brvan  will  be  bitterly  opposed 
by  men  and  interests  who  have  long  been  resentful  oi 
his  spokesmanship  for  Xebraska.  The  primary  election 
will  be  held  on  April  20th  and  Mr.  Bryan  has  canceled 
other  engagements  to  go  home  and  stump  the  state.    His 


A  choice  bit  of  gossip  from  Washington  recites  that 
at  a  recent  dinner  Postmaster-General  Burleson,  who  is 
far  from  being  the  most  tactful  mar.  in  the  world,  led 
the  conversation  around  to  the  part  American  women 
played  in  the  war.  He  maintained  that  our  women 
had  been  grossly  overpraised  for  their  efforts,  saying 
that  many  of  them  had  been  more  intent  on  wear- 
ing uniforms  and  getting  their  names  and  pictures 
in  the  paper  than  upon  actual  service.  By  contrast  he 
praised  the  war  work  of  the  British  and  French  women. 
So  sharp  were  his  strictures  that  they  irritated  Mrs. 
George  Barnett,  wife  of  the  major-general  commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps.  Turning  to  Mr.  Burleson  she 
remarked,  "I  see.  Mr.  Postmaster-General,  that  your 
ignorance  of  American  females  is  quite  as  great  as  your 
ignorance  of  American  mails."  This  held  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  awhile. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


An  Interesting  Citation. 

Berkeley,  March  26,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  connection  with  the  fears  of  Mr. 
\V.  P.  Davison  as  to  tie  approach  of  plague  it  is  interesting 
to  refer  to  an  experience  of  the  first  visitation  of  this  calamity 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  Gilles  Li  Muisis,  Abbot  of  St. 
Martins,  Tournay.  wrote  in  his  chronicle  [Chronicon  majus 
-^gidii  Li  Muisis.  abbatis  Sti.  Martini  Tornacenis.  in  de 
Smet,  Recueil  des  Chroniques  de  Flandrel  of  the  period,  com- 
menced in  August,  1349 : 

"Of  those  -who  used  u-ine  few  or  none  died." 
The    country   that   first    adopted   national    prohibition    was 
Turkey,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  plague.    It  was  in  that  area 
that  the  plague  first  appeared.  R.  Estcocrt,  Ph.  D. 
»        ■» 

How  It  Strikes  a  Frenchman.  |  * 

Merced.  March  25,  1920. 

The  Argox.vlt,  207  Powell  St,  S.  F. — Gentlemen:  With- 
out any  consideration  for  the  intrinsec  value  of  your  paper 
and  the  interesting  items  spread  through  its  columns,  I  send 
you  my  subscription  for  6  months,  as  an  appreciation  of  your 
article  on  Prohibition.  

I  am  not  American  Citizen,  altho  when  I  came  here  I 
thought  I  will  be  one.  but  this  was  when  there  was  some 
LIBERTY  in  America,  and  I  do  not  want  now  change  ray 
nationality  to  be  a  slave  of  cranks,  sectarians,  bigots.  And 
'  more  even,  I  do  not  want  obey  the  law.  So  as  I  always  have 
been  respectful  of  the  Laws,  in  any  country,  my  only  ressource 
is  to  go  and  return  where  there  is  yet  LIBERTY.  I  am 
against  saloons,  as  they  are  RUX  in  this  country.     I  am  against 

I  drunkenness   (Liquors).     But  I   am  for  my  freedom  to  drink 
what  I  want  and  even  WHERE  I  want  provided  I  do  not  in- 
.  fringe  the  Laws  of  the  Almighty,  of  the  people.     If  I  do  it 
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I  should  be  punished  as  thev  do  in  SOME  countries,  and  this 
would  have  been  so.  if  the  OFFICERS  of  the  LAW,  force  the 
citizens  to  respect  it  or  be  punished. 

For  a  Country  bragging  for  Democracy  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing worse  than  the  Law  for  Prohibition,  which  creates: 
Castes,  Hate,  and  ultimately  REVOLUTION.  In  rov  country 
we  call  it  DEMAGOFOLLY  run  by  DESPOTISM 'and  DE- 
NATURATED    CHRISTIANITY. 

I  take  only  6  months  subscription  as  I  HOPE  to  have  dis- 
posed of  my  holdings  at  that  time  and  go  where  you  do  not 
need  to  be  a  Millionaire  to  accumulate  wine  or  beer  in  your 
cellar,  as  you  can  get  it  EVERY  day,  which  seems  to  me  more 
DEMOCRATIC.  Vive  La  Liberte;  Fraternity  is  an  utopv 
and   Equality  an   Impossibility.     UXFORTUXATLY. 

Yours  truly,  S.  Bolerv. 

Ingenieur  des  Mines. 


"Bigger  Than  Old  Grant." 

Santa  Barbara,  Cm..,  March  26,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House  symbolized  the  height 
of  autocracy  in  this  country.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
there  are  others  even  greater  than  he.  "Bigger  men  than  Old 
Grant,"  so  to  speak. 

In  one  recent  number  of  a  Philadelphia  daily  I  read,  a  day 
or  two  ago.  that  a  person  in  the  employ  of  that  aggregation  of 
pacifists  known  as  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  an  attorney, 
Wheeler  by  name,  proposes  to  prevent  the  docking  of  foreign 
vessels  in  this  country  if  they  have  liquor  aboard. 

In  the  same  journal  was  a  statement  from  a  chap  who 
was  an  expounder  in  a  non-liturgical  conventicle  somewhere 
in  Ohio,  who  asserted  that  no  man  could  be  elected  to  the 
presidential  chair  unless  he  first  declared  he  was  in  favor  of 
prohibition.  Upon  what  meat  do  these  (our  very  ordinary  and 
commonplace  Caesars)  feed  that  they  have  become  so  great? 
\\  by  do  the  two  great  parties  go  to  the  bother  of  holding  ex- 
-  pensive  and  tiresome  conventions  to  nominate  candidates  for 
President  ?  Why  not  let  this  precious  league  install  this 
mediocre  attorney  as  President,  and  a  leather-lunged  and 
somewhat  vulgar  person,  who  seems  to  be  its  secretary  in 
Xew  York  and  is  now  making  a  lot  of  noise  in  Albany,  as 
Vice-President. 

This  fanaticism  is  becoming  so  violent  and  grotesque  that 
it  is  causing  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  league,  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  the  somewhat  unconstitutional 
Volstead  bill  all  over  the  country  that  bids  fair  to  put  a  quietus 
upon  the  noisy,  commonplace,  overpaid  attorneys  and  agents 
of  the  league  and  to  eventually  restore  us  to  our  natural 
rights. 

As  to  this  condition  of  fanatical  exaltation,  I  have  in  mind 
a  bit-  of  negro  doggerel  I  saw  some  years  ago  in  an  Alberta 
paper,  to-wit : 

The  squirl  he  lep'  from  lim*  to  lira'. 
The  possum  he  sot  and  looked  at  him. 
Then  that  ole  possum  he  say-  to  htsself. 
That  fool  squirl   he  gwine  to  kill  bisself. 

Edmuxd  G.  Hamersly. 


P.  S. — Molasses  to  catch  flies  (or  votes  ?)  was  liberally 
spread  on  March  17th  (St.  Patrick's  Day),  if  we  may  judge 
from  "Vanity  Fair's"  description  of  the  photo  taking  of 
our  President  for  the  first  time  since  his  illness.  Impervious- 
ness  to  ridicule  seems  to  be  a  trait  of  our  people.  "Ridenda 
castigat  mores"  was  not  written  for  us.  We  are  too  thick- 
skinned  to  be  wittily  educated.  The  Irish — selfish,  shrewd, 
intelligent,  astute,  impertinent,  and  natural-born  politicians — 
could  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity'  offered 
for  their  present   agitation    in   this   country.      It   is   to    laugh! 

L.  T. 


From  a  Careful  Reader. 

San  Francisco.  March  28,   1920. 

Editors  Argonact  :  There  are  several  lessons  in  your  last 
issue.     Let  us  take  them  in  order : 

First — The  Newberry  Case:  This  is  the  result  of  careless 
^legislation.  Evidently  the  United  States  statute  was  openly 
violated  by  Newberry,  but  this  law  had  been  practically  dead 
from  lack  of  enforcement  and  Newberry  employed  the  political 
methods  usually  followed  by  other  candidates.  It  required  the 
combined  social  animosity  of  an  editor  and  the  activity  of 
the  Administration  at  Washington  to  revive  a  statute  never 
before  enforced.  This  is  no  justification  of  Newberry's  guilt, 
but  this  guilt  is  far  from  being  as  reprehensible  as  the 
political  bargaining  practice  which  obtains  at  present.  Our 
local  politics  have  been  infested  by  these  methods.  Public 
rumor,  which  undoubtedly  has  reasonable  foundation,  points 
to  the  employment  of  these  methods  in  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors Phelan  and  Johnson.  If  this  is  true,  should  not  this 
practice  debar  Hiram  Johnson  from  aspiring  to  the  presi- 
dency ?  Is  he  morally  fit  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  highest 
'      office  in  this  country? 

The  lesson  for  our  politicians  is  plain :  All  dishonest  and 
shrewd  political  policies  eventually,  by  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion, rec"oil  against  their  subsequent  political  ambitions.  Let 
our  public  men  take  note  and  let  them  adopt  the  slogan, 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

Second — Deceiving  the  Jury:  The  jury  in  this  case  is  the 
people.  Sidney  Coryn's  comments  on  Mr.  Walter  Lippman's 
thesis  denouncing  a  press  which  "drugs  the  public"  by  only 
permitting  such  information  and  news  which  are  innocuous 
to  the  interests  of  the  men  behind  the  press  are  subjects  for 
thought.  In  a  matter  of  actual  importance — that  is  "prohi- 
bition"— the  mystery  and  absolute  secrecy  of  the  origin  of  the 
funds  for  the  prohibition  campaign  is  a  matter  which  would 
greatly  interest  our  people  were  it  solved  and  divulged  to  the 
press.  Who  or  what  induced  our  Governor  Stephens  to  exert 
pressure  on  our  legislature  to  ratify  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, when  it  was  a  known  fact  that  the  state  was  decidedly 
against  it?  The  Jesson  from  this  article  is  that  our  press  is 
in  serious  need  of  reform.  The  people  desire  information, 
all    available  information,   and  the  truth. 

Third — The  Federal  Bank  Reserve  Deficit :  The  article  in 
"Business  Notes"  commenting  on  the  opinion  of  the  Annalist 
on  the  deficit  in  one  of  the  reserve  items  seems  to  condone 
to  a  certain  extent  the  disregard  of  the  law,  paragraphs  97 
and  68.  The  lesson  here  is  to  beware  of  laxity  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  The  facility  of  bring- 
ing about  an  abnormal  inflation  in  the  number  of  Federal 
notes  in  circulation  is  a  danger  which  our  financiers  should 
endeavor  to  check.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  financial  matters 
but  my  common  sense  tells  me  that  the  withdrawal  of  gold 
from  circulation  and  the  replacement  of  silver  coin  by  the 
issue  of  two  and  one  dollar  bills  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
high  cost  of  living.  One  of  the  elementary  principles  of  ex- 
change is  that  money  is  the  measure  for  the  service  rendered. 
The  fact  that  the  precious  metals  were  eventually  selected  as 
the  most  stable  and  uniform  in  value,  most  universally  accept- 
able, and  most  convenient  for  this  use  is  a  proof  that  some- 
thing of  intrinsic  value  must  constitute  money.  No  measure 
can  honestly  be  elastic.  When  for  some  reason  or  other  "elas- 
tic money"  is  used  prices  fluctuate  when  they  do  not  increase 
As  soon  as  paper  currency  can  not  readily  be  converted  into 
gold  it  depreciates  in  value  and  the  party  that  renders  a 
service  discounts  the  possibility  of  its  exchange  for  gold  in 
proportion  of  the  value  of  the  credit  of  those  governments 
which  issue  the  notes.  When  our  banks  shall  resume  gold 
payments  over  their  counter  when  demanded  I  believe  prices 
of  commodities  will  forcibly  decline. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  am  not  a  financial  expert,  and  my 
remarks  are  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  if  possible  the 
cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  This  is  a  complex  problem 
which  possibly  in  part  may  be  solved  by  increased  production, 
by  a  maximum  of  labor  instead  of  a  minimum,  and  by  the  re- 
turn to  the  gold  standard. 


Political  Horoscope  for  1920. 

San  Francisco,  March  29,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir: 

(1)  Woodrow  Wilson.  President,  will  seek  nomination  for 
a  third  term  and  will  fail. 

(2)  The  Democratic  National  Convention — in  a  desperate 
grasp  at  a  straw,  hoping  to  preserve  power  and  political  con- 
tinuity— will  nominate  Herbert  Hoover  for  President.  He  wiL 
go  down  to  defeat.  There  is  no  ill-will  toward  that  fine  per- 
sonality, no  lack  of  confidence  in  his  capacity  or  integrity, 
but  the  people  know  that  whoever  is  elected  President  will 
to  some  extent,  be  controlled  by  the  party  that  nominates  him  ; 
and  the  people  have  become  wholly  impatient  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

(3.)  The  Republican  party  will  nominate  General  Leonard 
Wood  for  President,  and  he  will  be  elected. 

(4)  Senator  Johnson  will  never  receive  a  presidential  nomi- 
nation from  any  party  of  weight  or  strength  because  he  is 
radical  and  because  his  most  vigorous  supporter — William 
Randolph  Hearst — is  a  leader  of  radicals.  If  any  one  doubts 
this  statement  of  the  Hearst  support  let  him  read  the  Hearst 
papers. 

(5)  No  senator  of  the  United  States  who  supported  the 
'  Sinn-Fein  resolution  in  the  United  States  Senate  can  be 
!  elected  President.     The  people  of  the  United  States  will  never 

elect  any  one  to  the  highest  office  in  their  gift  who.  in  the 
slightest  degree,  would  be  willing  to  provoke  war  with  any 
nation  on  account  of  Ireland  (more  especially  on  the  score 
I  of  sympathy  with  the  hyphenated  Irish  in  this  country)  ;  who 
|  would  not  go  to  extreme  lengths  to  avoid  war  with  the  only 
i  other  English-speaking  people  on  the  earth:  to  the  contrary. 
increasingly,  with  the  years,  they  will  demand  from  their 
Presidents  such  measures  as  will  tend  more  and  more  toward 
the  solidarity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  expectation 
thereby  of  securing  for  the  world  something  like  unto  the 
Pax  Romana,  the  longest  peace  the  world  ever  knew.  The 
people  will  never  elect  to  the  presidency  any  one  who  is  not 
all-American,  because  the  interests  of  all  of  the  branches  of 
the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race  run  along  part  passu,  and  must 
continue  so  to  speed  along  together,  with  equal  step,  if  the 
race  is  to  survive.  In  other  days,  not  remote,  we  knew  this 
not.  Now  we  know  it,  and  will  adhere  to  it  notwithstanding 
the  ravings  of  the  Anglo-phobists  and  the  hyphenates. 

(6)  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will  sustain 
the  valdity  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution; 
also  it  will  decide  that  the  Volstead  Dry  Act  is  constitu- 
tional. 

This  is  much  to  happen,  for  good,  to  a  people  not  wholly 
worthy  within  the  year,  and  we  should  be  profoundly  grateful 
to  God.  for  his  benisons.  Edward  A.  Belcher. 


ROYALIST  REVOLT  IN  GERMANY. 


Free  Speech  and  Anarchy. 
(Detroit    Saturday    Night.) 

Commenting  on  the  conviction  of  Anita  Whitney,  a  Cali- 
fornia parlor  Bolshevist  lady,  for  criminal  syndicalism,  the 
San  Francisco  Argonaut  expresses  the  view  that  the  British 
are  wiser  than  we  are  in  allowing  "cranks  of  any  and  every' 
cause,  however  fallacious  or  foolish,  to  mount  soap-boxes  or 
ash-cans  and  spiel  away-  to  their  heart's  content."  And  it  adds 
its  belief  that  "by  this  means  vanity  and  over-exhilaration 
quickly  exhaust  themselves  harmlessly.  Nobody  is  the  worse 
for  it." 

Quite  a  few  people  take  this  view  of  red  oratory  and  its 
results.  But  while  we  may  admit  that  the  employment  of 
severe  measures  will  not  prevent  the  commission  of  ex- 
cesses, and  may  incite  to  violence  certain  individuals  who 
under  less  stringent  rule  would  remain  quiet,  it  is  absolutely 
a  r.on  sequitur  to  argue  that  the  granting  of  unlimited  liberty 
to  gab  would  do  away  with  crimes  or  red  revolts.  The 
United  States  had  a  proof  of  that  fact  in  the  case  of  Leon 
Czolgosz,  who  admitted  at  his  trial  that  the  inflammatory 
utterances  of  Emma  Goldman  incited  him  to  slay  William 
McKinley.  Yet  at  that  time  the  hand  of  repression  lay  very 
lightly  on  red  agitators  in  this  country. 

What  the  Argonaut  misses  entirely  is  that  to  the  real 
red  all  capitalistic  government  and  all  capitalist  rulers  are 
the  same,  whether  they  are  treating  him  leniently  or  with 
severity.  Czolgosz  killed  the  gentle  McKinley  as  willingly 
as  he  would  have  slain  a  tiger  like  Clemenceau.  Lenin, 
Trotzky,  and  the  I.  W.  W.  and  communist  extremists  in  this 
country  see  no  difference  between  the  rule  of  a  complete 
autocracy  and  that  of  a  democracy.  Even  a  Detroit  labor 
union  leader,  Frank  X.  Martel,  said  the  other  day  that  our 
government's  treatment  of  radicals  makes  the  Czaristic  regime 
in  Russia  look  like  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  It  is  quite  likely 
that,  fantastic  as  such  a  statement  is,  Martel  believes  it — or 
thinks  he  does.     So  do  thousands  of  others. 

Possibly  the  individual  agitator,  Anita  Whitney,  might  bet- 
ter have  been  left  alone,  but  the  real  reds,  the  anarchists  and 
ultra-communists,  will  never  "exhaust  harmlessly" — or  harm- 
fully— their  "vanity  and  over-exhilaration,"  as  the  Argonaut 
mildly  terms  it,  so  long  as  there  is  a  capitalist  left  in  the 
world,  or  until  they  die  the  death  that  comes  even  to  reds 
This  is  a  fact  that  it  is  just  as  well  to  look  in  the  face. 


The  greater  part  of  black  licorice  is  derived  from 
Spain,  where  it  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  plant 
and  mixed  with  starch  to  prevent  it  from  melting  in 
hot  weather.  The  licorice  plant  is  a  shrub  that  attains 
a  height  of  three  feet  and  it  grows  wild  where  its  roots 
reach  the  water.  It  flourishes  especially  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers.  Since  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates  contained  one  of  the  earliest  civiliza- 
tions in  the  world,  the  probability  is  that  licorice  is 
about  the  oldest  confection  in  the  world,  and  the  tasre 
which  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  like  so  well  was  en- 
joyed by  the  youngsters  of  three  thousand  years  ago. 


In  Siberia  a  winter  rainbow  sometimes  lasts  all  day. 
It  is  caused  by  fine  particles  of  snow  suspended  in  the 
air. 


The   escapement   wheel   of   a   watch   makes   781,000 
revolutions  every  twelve  months. 


The  Kapp  revolt  failed,  not  because  the  German 
people  were  suddenly  wedded  to  a  democratic  form  of 
government,  but  because  they  wore  momentarily  hostile 
to  militarism  and  to  anything  that  might  lead  to  a  re- 
sumption of  the  war.  Yon  Kapp  was  unfortunate  not 
so  much  in  his  avowed  aims  as  in  his  coadjutors  and 
sponsors.  Yon  Luettwitz.  who  commanded  the  armv 
that  suddenly  descended  upon  Berlin,  first  came  into 
revolutionary  prominence  some  months  ago,  when  he 
demanded  of  President  Ebert  that  he  repudiate  the  mili- 
tary clauses  of  the  peace  treaty  and  begin  at  once  to 
prepare  for  a  war  of  vengeance.  Ebert  has  no  particular 
objections  to  a  war  of  vengeance,  but  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  commit  political  suicide  by  playing  with  such 
hot  fire  as  that  at  a  time  when  the  nation  had  barely 
emerged  from  the  furnace  of  the  last  four  vears.  Xoske, 
the  war  minister,  was  still  less  disposed  to  countenance 
incendiarism  of  this  sort,  and  as  a  result  Yon  Luett- 
witz was  dismissed  from  the  army.  When  he  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  forces  he  came  there- 
fore as  the  protagonist  of  militarism  and  of  the  resump- 
tion of  the  war.  and  was  naturally  received  with  execra- 
tions by  a  people  still  busy  binding  up  its  wounds.  His 
rapid  discomfiture  was  not  due  to  a  popular  zeal  for 
1  democracy,  which  does  not  exist  in  Germany,  nor 
loyalty  to  the  Ebert  government,  which  could  not  pos- 
I  sibly  command  loyalty  from  any  one. 

Yon  Kapp  was  particularly  unfortunate  in  the  patron- 
age accorded  to  him  by  Yon  Ludendorff,  who  was  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  inspirer  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. Xow  Yon  Ludendorff  is  not  only  a  militarist,  but 
he  is  also  a  legitimist  royalist.  He  has  made  no  con- 
cessions  to  the  revolution.  He  hates  it.  He  has  never 
pretended  for  one  moment  to  bow  to  the  popular  will. 
His  memoirs  are  filled  with  fierce  denunciations  of  those 
who  proved  unfaithful  to  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  with 
predictions  of  the  consequent  ruin  that  awaited  Ger- 
many. Von  Luettwitz  was  bad  enough  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  everything  that  Germany  now  wants  to 
avoid,  but  Yon  Ludendorff  was  ten  times  worse.  And 
Yon  Ludendorff  was  known  to  stand  behind  Yon  Kapp. 
By  the  way.  Yon  Kapp  is  an  American.  He  was  born 
in  Xew  York,  and  lived  there  until  he  was  twelve  years 
old.  He  is  now  sixty-two.  He  is  a  militarist  and  a 
Junker,  but  he  did  not  avow  himself  to  be  a  royalist, 
although  no  doubt  he  would  quickly  become  one  if  the 
road  in  that  direction  should  seem  to  open.  But  Yon 
Ludendorff  is  a  declared  royalist  as  well  as  a  militarist. 
He  represents  the  old  regime,  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able. The  Ebert  government  is  regarded  everywhere 
with  contempt,  but  it  held  its  ground,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
said  to  have  held  its  ground  at  all,  because  it  seemed  to 
be  a  lesser  evil  than  militarism  and  war. 

To  speak  of  the  Yon  Kapp  revolt  as  an  opera  bouffe 
affair  is  to  commit  the  fatal  mistake  of  underrating  the 
enemy.  There  was  certainly  nothing  farcical  about  it. 
and  it  so  nearly  succeded  that  it  put  the  Ebert  govern- 
ment to  flight  and  even  extorted  from  it  a  squeal  of 
impotence.  Yon  Luettwitz  fled  from  Berlin  in  an  aero- 
plane, but  his  forces  were  so  little  cowed  that  they 
passed  through  the  Brandenburg  Gate  very  much  as 
their  comrades  crossed  the  Rhine  after  the  armistice, 
in  strict  military  formation  and  with  their  flags  flying. 
As  they  were  about  to  disappear  from  view  their  rear- 
guard deliberately  turned  and  opened  machine-gun  fire 
on  the  great  crowd  of  hooting  workmen  whose  demon- 
strations were  directed  against  Junkerism  and  militar- 
ism and  not  in  support  either  of  democracy  or  Ebert. 
We  may  also  note  that  there  were  many  fluttering  hand- 
kerchiefs from  the  fashionable  hotels  in  the  vicinity  as 
the  armed  forces  of  Junkerism  passed  their  doors. 

To  suppose  that  royalism  in  Europe  has  now  re- 
signedly bowed  its  head  to  the  will  of  God  would  be  to 
make  another  of  those  miscalculations  from  which  most 
of  our  unpleasant  surprises  have  come.  There  are  now 
four  exiled  kings  in  Europe.  Indeed  there  are  five  if 
we  include  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  upon  whose  head  the 
sword  of  Damocles  seems  likely  enough  to  fall.  They 
are  all  at  liberty  except  the  German  Emperor,  and  we 
can  hardly  consider  that  he  is  under  actual  confinement. 
The  Kings  of  Greece  and  Bulgaria  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  are  supposed  to  be  in  Switzerland.  It  is  said 
that  Enver  Pasha  and  Talaat  Bey  were  also  in  Switzer- 
land a  few  weeks  ago.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  was 
recently  invited  to  resume  his  throne,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  done  so  but  for  unofficial  American  interven- 
tion. A  few  days  ago  we  were  told  of  a  plan  to  make 
him  King  of  Hungary.  Evidently  the  "king  business" 
is  not  so  dead  as  we  have  been  led  to  suppose.  A 
lengthy  bulletin  to  the  New  York  Times  tells  us  that 
the  Kings  of  Greece  and  Bulgaria  were  in  Berlin  im- 
mediately before  the  outbreak  of  the  Kapp  revolt. 
Count  Julius  Andrassy.  the  most  German  and  the  most 
royalist  of  the  Masrvars.  was  there,  too.  So  were  Enver 
Pasha  and  Talaat  Bey.  A  rovalist  success  in  Germanv 
would  have  meant  the  restoration  of  throne ; 
countries,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  there  would  r 
any  very  serious  resistance  from  the  people- 
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It  would  have  been  a  triumph  for  the  royalist  idea  in 
Europe. 

We  may  therefore  discern  the  presence  and  the 
mutual  hostility  of  three  great  forces  in  Europe,  and  to 
one  or  another  of  these  forces  we  may  assign  every 
movement,  no  matter  under  what  sectional  flag  it  may 
seem  to  march.  First  of  all  we  have  the  royalist  force, 
and  its  strength  in  these  first  months  of  shock  must  re- 
main conjectural.  Xone  the  less,  and  seeking  for  some 
guiding  parallel,  we  may  remember  that  France  lapsed 
into  royalism  with  a  surprising  ease  after  her  great 
revolution.  Perhaps  the  royal  idea  in  Europe  will  find 
its  greatest  strength  at  the  present  time  in  its  power  to 
coalesce  with  one  or  another  of  the  great  forces  or 
ideas  to  the  destruction  of  the  third.  A  real  democracy 
in  Germany.  Austria,  or  Turkey  does  not  exist.  It  is 
something  foreign  to  the  temper  of  the  people  and  be- 
yond their  experience.  What  is  called  democracy  in 
those  countries  is  purely  a  destructive  force,  a  move- 
ment of  hostility  to  things  as  they  were.  It  can  pull 
down,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  learns  to  build. 
And  there  can  be  no  real  success  for  a  movement  thai 
is  purely  destructive. 

The  second  of  the  great  forces  is  that  of  constitu- 
tionalism. It  is  represented  in  Germany  by  the  Ebert 
government,  and  by  the  dependent  as  opposed  to  the 
independent  Socialists.  The  independent  Socialists  were 
opposed  to  the  war  from  the  beginning,  led  by  Lieb- 
knecht.  and  we  may  suppose  that  they  are  now  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  Sparticides  or  Bolshevists.  They  gave 
to  their  opponents  the  derisive  name  of  "dependent" — 
dependent,  that  is  to  say.  upon  the  war  government 
The  constitutionalists  occupy  the  balance  point  between 
rovalists  and  the  Bolshevists,  and  how  actually  precari- 
ous is  their  position  we  may  judge  from  the  events  of 
the  past  week.  The  third  of  the  great  forces  is  Sparti- 
cism  or  Bolshevism. 

We  should  do  well  to  judge  this  thing  aright,  because 
it  mav  be  that  the  greatest  events  of  the  war  cycle  are 
now  pending.  There  is  a  certain  tendency  everywhere 
to  attribute  the  Kapp  revolt  to  an  artificial  drama  elabo- 
rately- staged  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  relaxation 
of  the  treatv  terms.  It  is  a  wholly  untenable  theory,  an 
impossible  one.  It  is  true  enough  that  such  men  as 
Count  von  Lersner  and  General  Hoffman  were  quick 
enough  to  grind  their  axes  on  so  convenient  a  stone, 
and  to  indicate  the  peril  of  further  outbreaks  as  soon 
as  the  peace  conditions  and  their  true  meaning  should 
seep  into  the  German  mind.  But  that  they  pointed  the 
moral  and  adorned  the  tale  by  the  actual  makine  of  a 
revolutionary  movement  that  was  so  patently  royalist  in 
its  inception  is  unthinkable.  We  need  no  other  ex- 
planation than  the  one  that  is  so  obviously  supplied  by 
rovalist  ambitions,  unable  to  conceive  that  their  day  i= 
over,  and  naturally  eager  to  attribute  their  downfall  to 
the  temporary  hysterias  of  war.  Certainly  Von  Luden- 
dorff  would  not  be  a  party  to  an  enterprise  so  childish 
and  one  that  was  so  certain  to  be  understood.  He 
would  not  be  a  party  to  any  enterprise  that  was  not 
first  royalist  and  secondly  militarist.  It  is  quite  easv 
to  exaegerate  the  subtlety  of  the  German  political  mind. 
Actually  it  is  not  subtle  at  all.  It  is  merely  deceptive 
and  treacherous — a  verv  different  thing. 

The  Von  Kapp  revolt  was  royalist,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility it  was  encouraged  by  the  Sparticides  or  Bolshe- 
vists, who  would  naturally  welcome  every  troubling  of 
the  waters  so  directlv  advantageous  to  their  cause 
Soviets  were  being  rapidly  established  almost  before  the 
royalist  troops  were  out  of  the  city.  There  was  heav} 
fighting  between  Reds  and  Ebertists  in  Brunswick 
Leipsic.  Rostock,  and  Cassel.  Wesel  was  regularly  be- 
sieged by  the  Communist  forces  and  is  still  being 
besieged,  and  likely,  so  we  are  told,  to  be  evacuated  by 
the  Ebert  troops  "in  order  to  save  life."  The  fires  of  a 
Red  revolt  ran  all  over  north  Germany  and  in  many 
places  they  are  still  burning.  The  Ebert  authorities  re- 
sorted to  the  desperate  expedient  of  calling  a  general 
strike  in  order  to  combat  the  royalists,  indifferent  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  throwing  fuel  upon  the  Red 
flames  that  seemed  already  to  be  inextinguishable.  The 
cabinet  was  compelled  to  make  the  most  extraordinary 
promises  to  the  labor  men  before  it  was  able  to  quiet 
the  storm  that  it  has  raised  in  its  own  protection.  At 
the  present  time  the  labor  party  claims  the  right  of 
veto  over  any  measure  passed  by  the  legislature,  a  de- 
mand that  is  about  as  Red  in  hue  as  any  of  the  measures 
against  democracy  adooted  in  Russia  by  Lenine.  That 
such  a  demand  should  be  made  and  that  it  should  be 
granted  is  startling  proof  of  the  critical  situation  now 
existing  in  Germany. 

Xo  ™e  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  trouble 
is  over.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  have 
seen  only  the  premonitory  symptoms.  Lenine  knows 
well  that  Europe  can  not  remain  partly  communist  and 
partly  constitutionalist.  He  must  conquer  everything 
or  he  must  lose  everything.  So  long  as  Russia  was  in 
the  throes  of  a  Terror  it  suited  his  book  that  she  should 
remain  isolated.  But  he  seems  to  have  ended  the 
Terror.  He  has  ordered  the  Allies  to  raise  the  blockade 
and  he  is  about  to  secure  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
government.  His  armies  are  slowly  overwhelming  the 
Pol.s.  who  are  now  being  reproached  by  the  Western 
powers  for  continuing  to  do  what  thev  were  first  in- 
cit  'd  to  do.  With  the  disappearance  of  Polish  resist- 
ai  .e  the  Bolshevist  road  into  Germany  will  be  open. 
■  practically  open  now.  Lenine  has  stooped  to  con- 
i\    We  are  told  that  Russian  generals  are  being  sent 


into  German}',  and  that  they  are  in  command  of  the 
j  Sparticist  forces.  Those  who  suppose  that  Lenine  has 
experienced  some  change  of  heart  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
illusioned, but  such  is  the  myth  that  is  now  being  foisted 
upon  the  American  press.  Lenine  must  overwhelm  Ger- 
manv  or  he  must  himself  be  overwhelmed.  If  he  can 
produce  a  Red  revolution  in  Germany  it  will  mean  the 
disappearance  of  all  hope  of  indemnity  payments  to 
France  and  Great  Britain,  and  we  need  hardly  ask  what 
effect  that  will  have  upon  the  discontented  and  fretful 
peoples  of  those  countries.  It  is  reasonably  open  to 
doubt  if  Germany  can  pay  the  indemnities  in  any  event. 
If  there  should  be  an  extension  of  her  internal  troubles 
it  is  certain  that  she  will  pay  nothing.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  goal  that  Lenine  has  in  view.  The  Allies 
have  now  no  friends  in  Russia.  Russians  of  al!  de- 
nominations would  delight  in  their  discomfiture. 

It  is  premature  to  say  that  Germany  must  necessarily 
succumb  to  Bolshevist  pressure,  but  the  situation  cer- 
tainlv  looks  much  darker  than  it  did  two  weeks  ago. 
To  rejoice  at  the  failure  of  a  royalist  plot  is  short- 
sighted if  at  the  same  time  a  far  more  dangerous  Red 
plot  has  been  furthered.  The  Ebert  government  has 
proved  itself  to  be  of  the  frailest  kind.  To  reconstruct 
the  cabinet,  to  change  one  nonentity  for  another,  is  not 
hopeful  of  increased  strength.  A  people  saturated  with 
the  autocratic  traditions  of  imperialism  can  not  give 
any  sort  of  real  loyalty  to  ministers  drawn  from  theit 
own  ranks. 

The  remedy  is  so  relatively  simple  that  we  can  hardh 
I  hope  it  will  be  recognized  by  a  conference  whose  ma- 
lign stupidities  have  created  a  situation  worse  than  the 
war.  Germany  is  no  longer  the  enemy.  Sparticism  is 
the  enemy,  no  matter  to  what  extent  it  may  suit  the  in- 
terests of  certain  commercial  or  financial  concerns  to 
whitewash  the  communist  regime  in  Petrograd.  Ger- 
many must  be  aided  to  keep  her  house  in  order,  no 
matter  though  it  should  be  necessary  for  her  to  call 
back  a  Hohenzollern  to  the  throne.  If  Germany  suc- 
cumbs to  the  Red  Terror  then  there  is  likely  to  he  no 
part  of  Europe  that  will  not  succumb.  This  is  the  one 
tremendous  question  of  the  moment.  It  eclipses  all 
others.  Sidney  Coryx. 

Sax  Fraxcisco.  March  31.   1920. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 
How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood. 

When   fond   recollection   presents   them   to  view  ! 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wild-wood, 

And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew : — 
The  wide-spreading  pond  and  the  mill  which  stood  by  it, 

The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell ; 
The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house   nigh  it. 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 
The  old   oaken  bucket,   the  iron-bound  bucket. 

The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 

That  moss-covered  vessel  I  hail  as  a  treasure. 

For  often  at  noon  when  returned  from  the  field. 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an   exquisite  pleasure. 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing! 

And   quick   to   the  white-pebbled   bottom   it   fell ; 
Then  soon  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing. 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  wTell ; 
The    old    oaken    bucket,    the    iron-bound    bucket. 

The  moss-covered  bucket,  arose  from  the  well. 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it. 

As.  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips  1 
Xot  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it 

Though  filled  with   the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 
And.  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  situation. 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively   swell. 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation. 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well ; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 

The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well. 

— Samuel  Woodworih. 


Nancy. 
In  brown  Holland  apron  she  stood  in  the  kitchen ; 

Her  sleeves  were  rolled  up,  and  her  cheeks  all  aglow ; 
Her  hair  was  coiled  neatly,  when  I.  indiscreetly. 

Stood  watching  while  Xancy  was  kneading  the  dough, 

Xow,  who  could  be  neater,  or  brighter,  or  sweeter. 

Or  who  hum  a  song  so  delightfully  low. 
Or  who  look  so  slender,  so  graceful,  so  tender. 

As  Xancy.   sweet  Xancy,  while  kneading  the  dough? 

How  deftly  she  pressed  it,   and   squeezed   it.   caressed   it. 

And  twisted  and  turned  it,  now  quick  and  now  slow  ; 
Ah  me,  but  that  madness  I've  paid  for  in  sadness! 

'Twas  my  heart  she  was  kneading  as  well  as  the  dough. 
At  last  when  she  turned  for  her  pan  to  the  dresser. 

She  saw  me  and  blushed,  and  said  shyly:    "Please  go. 
Or  my  bread  I'll  be  spoiling,  in  spite  of  my  toiling. 

If  you  stand  here  and  watch  while  I'm  kneading  the  dough." 
I  begged  for  permission  to  stay.     She'd  not  listen ; 

The  sweet  little  tyrant  said :     "Xo.   sir !   no  !  no  !" 
Yet  when  I  had  vanished  on  being  thus  banished. 

My  heart  stayed  with  Xancy  while  kneading  the  dough. 
I'm_  dreaming,    sweet  Xancy.   and  see  you  in   fancy. 

\  our  heart,   love,  has  softened  and  pitied  my  woe. 
And  we,  dear,  are  rich  in  a  dainty  wee  kitchen 

Where  Xancy,   my  Xancy,   stands  kneading  the  dough. 

— John  A.  Fraser,  Jr. 
^  ■  w   

Exports  declared  for  shipment  at  the  America  con- 
sulate at  Progreso,  Mexico,  during  1919  show  a  decline 
of  $11,024,294,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
year,  being  valued  at  S50.030.408  and  S39.006.114  in 
1918  and  1919.  respectively.  There  were  141.989  tons 
of  henequen.  the  chief  article  of  export,  valued  at  $49.- 
338.524.  shipped  in  1918,  as  against  141.414  tons  valued 
at  $37,581,495  in  1919. 


Jacinto  Benavente,  the  Spanish  playwright,  is  a  close 
student  of  the  work  of  the  Educational  Alliance  of  Xew 
York  City.  In  1911  he  established  in  Madrid  the  Chil- 
dren's Theatre,  modeled  directly  upon  the  work  of  the 
alliance,  and  for  it  he  wrote  "The  Prince  Who  Learned 
Everything  Out  of  Books."  His  second  volume  of  plays 
has  just  recently  appeared. 

The  commander  of  Great  Britain's  latest  and  largest 
fighting  ship,  the  Hood,  is  Captain  W.  Tomkinson.  C. 
B.,  M.  V.  O.  He  is  a  junior  officer  of  that  rank,  having 
been  posted  as  recently  as  June.  1916.  Although  pri- 
marily a  submarine  specialist,  he  saw  much  destroyer 
work  during  the  war,  and  was  in  command  of  the 
Lurcher  when  she  fought  in  the  Heligoland  Bight  and 
helped  to  destroy  three  German  cruisers. 

Henry  Dalziel,  the  chief  British  journalistic  sup- 
porter of  Lloyd  George,  made  more  than  one  newspaper 
venture  before  finally  succeeding.  He  started  a  social 
weekly :  it  failed.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the 
potentialities  of  the  film  industry,  but  again  he  failed 
to  get  the  advantage  of  his  foresight.  But  he  has  the 
Scotchman's  tenacity,  and  his  first  stroke  of  luck  came 
when  he  was  able  to  get  the  control  of  Reynolds'  news- 
paper, an  old  radical  organ  that  had  fallen  on  evil  days, 
after  a  long  period  of  huge  success.  From  that  time 
Dalziel  has  never  looked  back. 

Dr.  Sigmund  Freud  places  his  psycho-analytic  theory 
in  its  relative  place  in  the  history  of  human  develop- 
ment as  the  third  in  the  trinity  of  shocks  or  outrages 
which  humanity  has  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of 
science.  First  came  the  Copernican  theory,  which  put 
the  world  into  its  place  in  the  universe ;  next  came  the 
Darwinian  theory,  which  by  its  refutation  of  the  special 
creation  idea  put  man  into  his  relative  place  in  the  life 
development  of  this  earth ;  now  comes  the  psycho- 
analyst to  insist  on  the  relatively  humble  position  of  the 
I"  in  the  individual  house  of  life,  and  the  relatively 
enormous,  unplumbed  abysses  of  the  unconscious  life. 

Mrs.  William  Bateman  Leeds,  who  recently  married 
Prince  Christopher  of  Greece,  the  youngest  brother  of 
the  former  King  Constantine,  is  a  member  on  equal 
footing  of  European  royalty.  She  is  now  an  aunt  of 
King  Alexander  of  Greece,  a  cousin  of  King  George  of 
England  and  of  Queen  Victoria  of  Spain,  and  even  a 
sister-in-law  of  the  former  Kaiser  himself,  whose  sister 
was  Queen  Sophie  of  Greece,  the  wife  of  the  deposed 
King  Constantine.  Through  her  mother-in-law.  the 
Queen  Mother  Olga.  who  was  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga 
Constantinovna  of  Russia.  Princess  Anastasia  is  related 
to  the  house  of  Romanoff,  the  former  ruling  house  of 
Russia. 

Dr.  Karl  Joseph  Schulte.  recently  elected  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  was  born  on  September  14.  1871.  and  was 
educated  at  Bonn  University,  Minister,  and  the  semi- 
nar}' at  Paderborn,  Westphalia.  His  activities  were  at 
first  mainly  of  an  educational  character,  as  lecturer  in 
theology  at  various  seminaries  and  universities.  He 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  Theological  Faculty  at 
Paderborn  in  1908.  and  was  enthroned  as  bishop  of  that 
diocese  in  1910.  He  has  written  extensively  on  Catholic 
apologetics  and  has  long  been  a  contributor  to  theo- 
logical reviews  and  controversial  publications.  During 
the  war  Dr.  Schulte  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Ger- 
man organization  for  the  welfare  of  prisoners  of  war. 

"In  and  after  1876,"  writes  Mr.  Gosse  in  a  recent 
paper  on  George  Eliot,  "when  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
walking  from  the  northwest  of  London  towards  White- 
hall, I  met  several  times,  driving  slowly  homewards,  a 
victoria  which  contained  a  strange  pair  in  whose  ap- 
pearance I  took  a  violent  interest  The  man,  prema- 
turely aging,  was  hirsute,  rugged,  satyr-like,  gazing  vi- 
aciouslv  to  left  and  right:  this  was  George  Henry 
Lewes.  His  companion  was  a  large,  thick-set  sybil, 
dreamy  and  immobile,  whose  massive  features,  some- 
what grim  when  seen  in  profile,  were  incongruously  bor- 
dered by  a  hat.  always  in  the  height  of  the  Paris 
fashion,  which  in  those  days  commonly  included  an  im- 
mense ostrich  feather:  this  was  George  Eliot.  The  con- 
trast between  the  solemnity  of  the  face  and  the  frivolity 
of  the  headgear  had  something  pathetic  and  provincial 
about  it." 

It  was  the  planchette.  a  sort  of  writing  ouija  board, 
that  turned  Bispham's  thoughts  to  opera.  He  was 
thirty-five  years  old  when  he  first  came  into  promi- 
nence, but  he  did  not  know  whether  his  future  lay  in 
concert  or  in  the  unexplored  region  of  opera.  At  a 
dinner  with  a  Swedish  nobleman  who  had  been  making 
psychic  investigations  the  singer,  half-jestingly,  asked 
the  planchette  which  way  he  ought  to  turn.  The  device, 
under  the  hands  of  the  psychist.  answered  "Opera  by 
all  means."  and  further  inquiries  brought  the  advice  that 
Mr.  Bispham  ought  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  roles 
of  Amonasro.  Wolfram.  Kurwenal.  and  Beckmesser. 
adding  that  his  opportunity  to  sing  these  parts  would 
come  within  a  few  months.  The  singer  was  impressed 
by  the  psychic  demonstration  and  studied  the  music 
named.  Within  three  months  he  was  invited  to  sing 
some  of  these  roles  at  Covent  Garden,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared. Mr.  Bispham  does  not  attempt  to  explain  this 
phenomenon.  He  says  merely  that  "there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy." 


April  3,  1920. 
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CHAMP  CLARK. 


Autobiographical    Reminiscences    of    Twenty-Five    Years   of 
Political  Life. 


Champ  Clark  himself  is  responsible  for  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  owes  at  least  some  of  his  success  in  life  to 
his  name.  His  parents  called  him  James  Beauchamp 
Clark,  and  he  reminds  us  that  "beau"  means  beautiful. 
But  he  decided  to  discard  his  first  name  and  to  abbre- 
viate his  second,  with  the  result  that  his  name  was 
always  printed  in  full  in  the  newspapers,  whereas  other 
representatives  were  generally  referred  to  by  their  sur- 
names. Xow  there  might  be  many  Clarks,  but  there 
could  be  only  one  Champ  Clark.  Of  course  there  is 
only  one. 

Nearly  a  thousand  pages  of  autobiography  is  full 
measure.  It  may  even  be  considered  excessive  as  one 
glances  at  these  two  solid  volumes.  And  yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  condense  them.  The  author  seems  already  to 
have  done  this.  One  fails  to  find  either  superfluities 
or  trivialities  in  a  narrative  that  covers  the  author's  life 
from  birth  until  the  present  day,  a  life  so  intimately 
related  to  the  life  of  the  nation,  so  peculiarly  full  of 
incident  and  experience. 

We  reach  the  half-way  point  in  the  first  volume  be- 
fore we  come  to  Cleveland's  nomination  for  President 
in  1884.  The  Democrats  wanted  a  man  who  could  be 
elected  and  they  believed  that  Cleveland's  enormous  plu- 
rality for  governor  in  1882  was  the  mark  of  future  suc- 
cesses. Cleveland  himself  had  no  doubt  that  he  would 
reach  the  White  House.  Naturally,  says  the  author,  he 
believed  in  predestination : 

He  was  much  given  to  making  epigrams.  His  first  one 
to  become  popular  was,  "Public  office  is  a  public  trust."  He 
never  said  it  that  way.  A  skilful  scribe  took  one  of  Cleve- 
land's long-involved  sentences  containing  the  idea  and  the 
words  above  set  out,  but  not  the  foregoing  collocation,  and 
by  leaving  out  some  here  and  some  there  presented  as  the 
finished  product  the  epigram  which  aided  Mr.  Cleveland  very 
much  all  his  days.  The  idea  was  sound  and  the  verbiage  was 
catchy,  but  the  fact  announced  was  not  new.  No  doubt  it 
was  used  by  the  first  honest  man  who  ever  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  contrary  has  been  expressed  in  this  wise:  "A 
public  office  is  a  private  snap  !"  Somebody  declared  that  cer- 
tain other  men  thought  that. 

His  most  exquisite  phrase,  and  entirely  original,  as  far  as 
I  know,  was  "Innocuous  desuetude,"  still  frequently  quoted 
and  perhaps  to  be  quoted  as  long  as  our  vernacular  is  spoken 
by  the  children  of  men. 

"The  power  of  pelf"  is  strong,  but  does  not  measure  up  to 
the  two  first  mentioned. 

Another  of  his  famous  mots  is,  "It  is  a  condition  which 
confronts  us — not  a  theory-" 

There  are  innumerable  stones  of  Speaker  Reed, 
whose  pungent  wit  was  a  constant  delight  except  to  its 
victims.  On  one  occasion  Reed  was  interrupted  in  the 
full  tide  of  his  eloquence  by  Amos  Cunjmings  of  New 
York.  Reed  looked  at  him  in  a  fatherly  sort  of  way 
and  then  asked  in  mock  pathos :  "Now,  Amos,  must 
you,  must  you  really,  get  your  name  into  my  speech — ■ 
must  you?" 

There  was  no  love  lost  between  Reed  and  President  Ben- 
jamin Harrison.  They  spoke  as  they  passed  by,  but  that's 
about  all  the  communication  they  held  with  each  other.  _  It 
rwas  utterly  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  kindred  feeling 
between  two  such  men.  Harrison  was  cold  as  "Greenland's 
icy  mountains,"  always  on  his  p's  and  q's,  and  plumed  him- 
self  on  his  blue  blood.  Reed  was  hot-blooded  for  a  New 
Englander,  careless  of  the  minor  details  of  ceremonials,  a 
self-made  man  who  worshiped  his   Maker. 

Reed's  dislike  for  President  McKinley  was  hardly  less 
marked.  When  the  chaplain  prayed  with  particular 
fervor  that  wisdom  might  be  bestowed  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, Reed  remarked  that  it  was  the  most  appropriate 
prayer  he  had  ever  heard : 

Once  the  House  was  making  an  effort  to  secure  a  quorum, 
and,  as  is  usually  done  in  such  cases,  telegrams  were  sent  to 
members  who  were  absent.  One  man,  who  was  delayed  by  a 
flood  on  the  railroad,  telegraphed  Reed,  saying,  "Washout  on 
line.  Can't  come."  Reed  telegraphed  back,  "Buy  another 
shirt  and  come  on  next  train." 

He  called  on  the  family  of  a  member  who  was  very  ill,  and 
when  he  inquired  about  his  condition  the  member's  wife  re- 
plied that  he  was  out  of  his  head  much  of  the  time  and  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  "He  ought  to  come  up 
to  the  House,"  replied  Reed.  "They  are  all  that  way  up 
there." 

When  Reed  was  Speaker  he  overruled  on  an  occasion  a 
point  of  order  made  by  a  very  clever  Democratic  member. 
The  latter  discovered  that  Reed,  in  his  little  book  on  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  called  "Reed's  Rules,"  had  taken  a  dif- 
ferent position,  and,  thinking  to  confound  the  Speaker,  he 
walked  in  triumph  to  the  desk,  book  in  hand,  and  pointing 
to  the  passage,  asked  the  Speaker  to  read  it.  After  the 
Speaker  had  read  it  the  member  asked  him  to  explain  it. 
"Oh,"  replied  Reed,  coolly,  "the  book  is  wrong." 

Champ  Clark's  strictures  on  government  printing 
come  opportunely  at  a  time  when  the  evil  has  become 
a  public  scandal.  The  government  of  the  United  States, 
he  says,  is  the  most  extravagant  that  ever  was  or  will 
be  on  earth,  although  some  of  its  publications  that  are 
most  criticized  are  also  the  most  useful : 

One  of  the  most  glaring  abuses  was  in  printing  the  so- 
called  Jefferson  Bible  in  full  red  Turkey  morocco.  Of  this 
document  each  representative's  quota  was  twenty-six.  I  had 
at  least  two  thousand  requests  for  it.  People  were  led  to 
believe,  by  the  hullaballoo  in  the  newspapers,  that  it  was  a 
newly  discovered  book  written  on  the  subject  of  religion  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  touching  whose  religious  opinions  there  is 
an  unending  controversy.  But  he  never  wrote  a  word  of  this 
so-called  Jefferson  Bible.  What  he  did  was  to  cut  all  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  out  of  a  Greek  Testament,  a  Latin  Testa- 
ment, a  French  Testament,  and  an  English  Testament,  printing 
them  in  four  columns  side  by  side  in  a  blank  book.  The 
reason  he  did  that  was,  he  said,  that  what  Jesus  said  was  all 
right,  but  that  the   apostles  and   disciples   muddled   it.     Any 


one  who  could  read  the  four  languages  could  have  duplicated 
his  performance,  and  the  Jefferson  Bible  could  be  of  no  sort 
of  use  to  any  one  who  could  not  read  the  four  languages 
aforementioned.  By  order  of  the  House,  however,  it  was 
printed  as  a  public  document.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
of  the  wrapper,  in  great  block  type,  were  printed  these  words  : 
"The  Morals  of  Jesus,  by  Thomas  Jefferson." 

An  aggravating  feature  was  that  if  you  put  a  dozen  copies 
in  the  mail  without  registering  them  you  were  fortunate  it 
half  reached  those  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  opposed  to  members  printing  in  the 
Record  words,  editorials,  articles,  and  speeches  not  delivered 
in  the  House;  but  I  finally  changed  ray  mind  on  that  subject. 
I  concluded  that  it  was  preferable  to  let  them  be  printed 
rather  than  be  compelled  to  listen  to  them. 

The  author  gives  us  a  eulogy  of  Senator  Underwood, 
"one  of  the  most  successful  and  popular  parliamentary 
leaders  the  House  has  ever  known."  Shortly  after  he 
was  translated  to  the  Senate  the  author  asked  him  if 
he  would  be  on  the  Finance  Committee  and  he  replied 
with  an  anecdote : 

Down  in  Kentucky  there  was  a  cobbler  who  unexpectedly 
inherited  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  locked  up  his  shop  and 
went  out  in  search  of  pleasure — in  all  sorts  of  wild  dissipa- 
tion. Finally  he  spent  all  of  his  money,  and  returned  to  his 
humble  cobbler's  bench.  Not  long  afterward  a  lawyer  went 
to  his  shop  and  informed  the 'cobbler  that  he  had  inherited 
another  fortune.  He  looked  up  from  his  bench  and  said : 
"My  God !  must  I  go  through  all  that  again  ?"  And  that's 
the  way  I  would  feel  about  another  tariff  bill! 

The  author  tells  us  that  the  incident  that  created  most 
comment  before  entering  Congress  was  his  speech  in 
Tammany  Hall  on  July  4,  1893.  Believing  that  the  in- 
vitation was  largely  a  matter  of  form,  he  accepted  it 
somewhat  perfunctorily  and  registered  at  the  Hoffman 
House,  engaging  the  cheapest  room  that  could  be  sup- 
plied : 

About  11  o'clock  a  colored  bellboy  poked  his  head  in  the 
doorway  and  said,  "Some  gemmen  wants  to  see  you,  Musruh 
Clark."  I  told  him  I  had  gone  to  bed,  but  to  tell  them  to 
come  up.  They  did  so — a  quartet  of  royal  souls — Colonel 
John  R.  Fellows,  Amos  J.  Cummings,  "Little  Phil"  Thompson, 
and  Tom  Coakley.  So  I  received  two  congressmen  and  one 
ex-congressmen  in  my  "nightie,"  just  as  George  M.  Dallas 
received  the  delegation  which  notified  him  of  his  nomination 
for  the   vice-presidency. 

Their  jolly  laughter  dispelled  the  gloom  into  which  I  had 
fallen  by  reason  of  what  I  considered  neglect.  As  soon  as  they 
had  introduced  themselves  Colonel  Fellows  asked,  "Why  are 
you  up   here  in  this  cubbyhole?" 

I  replied,  "Because  I  do  not  want  to  go  broke  on  hotel 
bills." 

He  said,  "You  are  Tammany's  guest  while  here  and  you 
don't  pay  a  blamed  cent."  Then  turning  to  the  bellboy  he 
roared :  "Go  tell  that  upstart  of  a  clerk  to  remove  Mr.  Clark 
into  such  and  such  a  suite" — a  suite  big  enough  to  have 
housed  Brigham  Young  and  all  his  wives. 

Champ  Clark  is  not  enthusiastic  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Spanish  war.  It  gave  us,  he  says,  an  "Oriental 
Empire"  of  which  we  speak  so  grandiloquently,  but  it 
"contains  less  cultivable  land  than  does  the  one-third 
part  of  Missouri  north  of  the  Big  Muddy"  : 

As  was  natural,  some  scandals  grew  out  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  All  history  shows  that  in  the  rush  of  things 
in  war  more  or  less  of  scandal  is  inherent  and  inevitable. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  poor  we  have  with  us  always.  It 
might  well  be  added  that  we  have  profiteers  and  thieves  with 
us  always.  Human  nature  has  not  changed  one  jot  or  tittle 
since  Adam  and  Eve  were  driven  from  Eden  with  flaming 
swords,  and  it  will  not  change  till  the  earth  perishes  from 
fervent  heat.  It  was  freely  charged  that  certain  rascals  in 
1S98  made  princely  fortunes  by  taking  advantage  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  government  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and 
unloading  on  Uncle  Sam  unseaworthy  ships  and  old  tubs  at 
fabulous  prices — vessels  which  endangered  the  lives  of  sol- 
diers herded  onto  them.  It  was  also  alleged  that  there  was 
much  swindling  in  the  purchase  of  horses,  mules,  and  every 
species  of  supplies  needed  by  the  army.  The  most  notorious 
scandal — one  that  smelled  to  heaven — was  touching  embalmed 
beef,  which  outraged  the  feelings  of  every  right-thinking  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  republic.  Colonel  Roosevelt's  cele- 
brated round-robin  set  the  country  wild,  and  the  Administra- 
tion was  afraid  to  court-martial  him.  All  these  scandals,  with 
others  nameless  here,  foreverraore  drove  the  Secretary  of 
War,  General  Russell  A.  Alger,  out  of  the  cabinet.  Nobody 
thought  for  the  moment  that  Alger  was  dishonest.  He  was 
simply  the  victim  of  the  bad  conduct  of  some  of  his  subordi- 
nates. His  sin  was  in  being  over-confiding  in  certain  of  his 
friends.  He  was  a  very  rich  and  a  very  charitable  man,  with 
a  creditable  war  record,  having  fought  his  way  to  the  double 
stars  of  a  major-general.  He  had  been  a  prominent  candidate 
for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination,  but  there  had  to 
be  a  scapegoat,  and  he  was  it.  The  people  of  Michigan 
speedily  vindicated  him  by  an  election  to  the  Senate  of  the 
L'nited  States. 

The  author  has  a  warm  admiration  for  Colonel  Roose- 
velt. He  says  of  him :  "He  was  as  active  as  a  cat, 
energetic  as  a  steam  engine,  industrious  as  the  law  of 
gravitation,  ambition  as  Caesar": 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  monopolized 
the  talking  part  on  all  occasions.  He  did  generally,  but  not 
always.  Once  a  bunch  of  distinguished  Missourians,  headed 
by  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  Missouri  School  of  Journal- 
ism, one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  the  state,  came  to 
Washington  to  invite  the  President  to  deliver  the  address  to 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  They  stopped 
at  the  Willard  and  asked  the  Missouri  delegation  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  accompany  them  and  back  up  their  invitation. 
I  happened  to  walk  over  to  the  White  House  with  Williams. 
En  route  I  asked  him  who  was  to  speak  for  them.  He  replied 
that  he  was.  So  I  said:  "I  will  give  you  a  word  of  caution. 
The  President  has  the  reputation  of  doing  all  the  talking  in 
such  matters.  If  you  let  him  break  in  on  you  you  will  never 
finish  your  speech."  Williams  evidently  pondered  my  words 
in  his  heart,  for  as  soon  as  I  introduced  them  he  began  his 
remarks,  and  shot  them  into  the  President  with  the  rapidity 
of  an  automatic  pistol.  The  latter  several  times  lifted  his 
right  hand,  clenched  his  fist  shook  his  head,  opened  his  mouth, 
and  started  to  speak,  but  Williams  kept  on  firing  into  him  till 
he  got  through — very  much  to  his  own  surprise  and  to  thai 
of  the  President,  and  of  everybody  else  within  ear-shot. 
Truth  to  tell,  I  think  the  President  admired  Williams  for  his 
nerve.  At  any  rate,  he  seemed  in  high  good  humor,  and  after 
some  jovial  remarks  promised  to  accept  the  invitation  pro- 
vided he  did  not  find  it  incompatible  with  public  business. 

This  same  Walter  Williams  was  author  of  the  finest  epi- 
gram made  in   a   quarter  of  a  century.     Amon?  other  things 


he  was  superintendent  of  the  biggest  Sunday-school  in  Amer- 
ica. One  morning  in  a  speech  to  his  flock  he  said,  "Young 
gentlemen.  Fame  has  snatched  men  from  the  plow,  the  forge, 
and  the  carpenter's  bench,  but  Fame  never  reached  over  h 
picket  fence  and  yanked  a  dude  out  of  a  hammock." 

We  have  illustrations  of  Roosevelt's  prodigious  mem- 
ory, of  his  unflagging  enthusiasm,  and  of  his  kindly 
nature : 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  President  Roosevelt's  in- 
dustry and  many-sidedness.  One  morning  at  the  White  House 
I  was  third  in  the  procession,  or  reception  line.  Representa- 
tive Granger  of  Rhode  Island,  a  mild-mannered  man,  had  with 
htm  a  half-dozen  prominent  Jews.  They  presented  a  petition 
signed  by  thousands  of  their  brethren,  asking  that  the  Presi- 
dent send  our  fleet  into  the  North  Sea  to  overawe  the  Rus- 
sians and  to  compel  them  to  treat  the  Jews  with  justice.  He 
flew  into  a  passion  and  the  way  he  roasted  Granger  and  the 
Jews  was  enough  to  make  each  particular  hair  stand  on  end 
like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine,  and  wound  up  by  ex- 
claiming loud  enough  for  a  large  roomful  of  people  to  hear, 
"What  in  God's  name  would  the  world  think  of  us  if  we  un- 
dertook to  bully  the  Russian  government  into  changing  its 
policy  toward  the  Russian  Jews,  while  we  are  constantly  lynch- 
ing colored  citizens  down  South?" — which  greatly  abashed 
Representative  Granger  and  his  friends.  They  departed  sor- 
rowfully. 

Next  entered  "the  august  presence"  a  handsome,  fashion- 
ably dressed,  intelligent  woman  of  Hibernian  extraction,  with 
whom  the  President  seemed  to  be  acquainted,  for  he  greeted 
her  most  cordially.  She  started  in  to  discuss  with  him  the 
relative  merits  of  certain  Irish  poets.  He  cut  her  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  by  saying:  "My  dear  madam,  I  have  no 
time  to  discuss  the  Irish  poets  today,  but  if  you  will  buy  the 
current  number  of  such  and  such  a  magazine  you  will  find  a 
forty-page  article  which  I  wrote  on  'The  Irish  Sagas' !" 
Whether  she  bought  one  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  did,  to" 
see  if  he  was  stringing  her  to  be  rid  of  her.  Sure  enough 
there  was  the  article.  Again  I  wondered  how  he  found  time 
to  do  such  things  as  that ;  and  the  mystery  has  never  been 
cleared  up. 

Several  pages  arc  devoted  to  the  Gridiron  Club,  with 
its  limited  membership  of  forty.  When  a  public  man  is 
invited  as  a  guest  it  means  that  he  is  believed  to  be  a 
"comer" : 

They  have  two  rules:  First,  "Ladies  are  always  present" — 
which  they  never  are ;  second,  "Reporters  are  never  present" 
— and  they  always  are,  in  large  numbers  at  that. 

The  first  rule  is  a  fair  warning  to  all  speakers — to  use  only 
chaste  language. 

The  second  rule  is  to  have  guests  speak  their  minds  freely 
— knowing  that  their  remarks  will  not  be  reported. 

It  is  a  hundred-to-one  shot  that  any  orator  that  violated 
the  spirit  of  rule  one  would  never  receive  another  invitation 
to  a  Gridiron  banquet. 

We  are  told  of  the  celebrated  Gridiron  combat  be- 
tween Roosevelt  and  Foraker.  Roosevelt  opened  up  on 
the  Brownsville  quarrel  with  direct  reference  to  Fora- 
ker's  attitude.  This,  of  course,  produced  a  reply  from 
Foraker : 

While  Foraker  was  speaking  President  Roosevelt  was  gritting 
his  teeth,  clenching  his  fist,  shaking  his  head,  and  muttering: 
"That  is  not  so  ;  I  am  going  to  answer  that :  that  is  not  true ;  I 
will  not  stand  for  it,"  and  similar  remarks.  Three  or  four 
times  he  started  to  get  up  to  interrupt  Senator  Foraker,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  and  other  more  or  less  ancient  personages 
kept  him  from  interrupting  Foraker. 

The  very  minute  that  Senator  Foraker  sat  down  the  Presi 
dent  jumped  up  like  a  "jack-out-of-the-box."  and  without 
waiting  for  anybody  to  introduce  him,  began  his  reply  to  Sena- 
tor Foraker.  It  was  red-hot.  He  delivered  his  blows  without 
any  gloves  on.  He  was  intensely  bitter  and  very  much  excited. 
In  reviewing  the  Brownsville  episode,  he  said  something  like 
this:  "Some  of  those  men  were  bloody  butchers:  they  ought 
to  be  hung.  The  only  reason  that  I  didn't  have  them  hung 
was  because  I  couldn't  find  out  which  ones  of  them  did  the 
shooting.  None  of  the  battalion  would  testify  against  them, 
and  I  ordered  the  whole  battalion  discharged  without  honor. 
It  is  my  business  and  the  business  of  nobody  else.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  Congress.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  House. 
It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Senate.  All  the  talk  on  that 
subject  is  academic.  If  they  pass  a  resolution  to  reinstate 
these  men.  I  will  veto  it ;  if  they  pass  it  over  my  veto,  I  will 
pay  no  attention  to  it.  I  welcome  impeachment !"  It  is  hardly 
over-stating  the  case  to  say  that  he  took  the  breath  of  that 
great  audience  away — they  fairly  gasped. 

Finally  we  have  an  example  of  Roosevelt's  sense  of 
gratitude: 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  his  character  was  a 
sense  of  gratitude,  as  the  following  incident  will  show.  When 
the  forty-thousand-dollar  Nobel  Peace  Prize  was  given  to 
him  he  turned  it  over  to  the  government,  to  be  disposed  of  in 
ways  suggested  by  him.  But  when  we  entered  the  World  War 
nothing  "had  been  done  by  Congress  toward  carrying  out  his 
views,  %o  he  asked  that  the  fund  be  returned  to  him  that  he 
himself   might    distribute   it   in    war    charities. 

Mr.  Gallivan  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  charge  of  the  reso- 
lution, came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  recognize  him.  out  of 
order,  to  call  it  up — which  I  cheerfully  and  promptly  did. 
When  Colonel  Roosevelt  parceled  out  the  money  he  sent  Gal- 
livan and  myself  five  hundred  dollars  each,  to  promote  war 
charities  in  our  districts — a  gracious  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  aid  and  comfort.  There  are  ten  counties  in 
my  district,  and  I  gave  fifty  dollars  to  the  Red  Cross  in  each 
county. 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  first  volume.  The 
second  volume,  equally  interesting  and  even  more 
timely,  will  be  considered  next  week. 

My  Quarter  Century  of  American  Politics.  B5 
Champ  Clark.  In  two  volumes.  Xew  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

Finland   also  has   its   school   troubles,   and   a   recent 
report  of  educational  conditions  in  that  country  seems 
verv  like  current  articles  about  schoolteaching  in  the 
United  States,  or  for  that  matter,  although  one  naturally 
hears  less  about  it,  in  Japan.     Conditions  in  Finland 
present   the    same    problem   of   insufficient    pay   fcr   an 
important  calling.     The  teachers  eke  out  their  salari:- 
with  whatever  clerical  and  secretarial  work  they  can  fret 
outside  school  hours.     Far  and  wide,  and  withnut  - 
spect  to  nationality,  it  seems  to  be  the  presen* 
schoolteacher  to  be  highly  praised  and  inade< 
munerated. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Fancisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  March  27,  1920,  were  $154,495,764.77; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $107,- 
758,666.18;   a  gain  of  $46,737,098.50. 


The  manner  in  which  the  stock  market  re- 
sponded to  the  new  political  developments  in 
Germany  shows  pretty  well  the  character  of 
the  market  we  have  entered  for  this  spring. 
The  market  no  longer  fails  to  respond  to  good 
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news  except,  of  course,  in  individual  instances 
as  the  news  may  have  been  discounted  in  ad- 
vance;  and  it  does  fail  to  respond  bearish!  y 
to  unfavorable  news  except  where  moderate 
profit-taking  reactions  may  coincide  with  the 
development  of  this   sort  of  news. 

Which  all  means  that  the  buying  in  the 
stock  market  due  to  the  severe  breaks  last 
month  was  by  strong  interests  who  had  every 
confidence  that  stocks  would  do  a  great  deal 
better  in  measuring  up  to  any  fair  approxima- 
tion of  their  reasonable  values. 

The  market  seems  to  me  a  better  all-around 
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theory  that  costs  generally  must  come  down 
sooner  or  later  and  that  if  this  should  bring 
a  really  serious  business  depression  the  public 
utility  stocks  would  be  the  safest  things  to 
have  at  the  low  levels  now  prevailing. 

Then  there  are  some  of  the  metal  stocks, 
such  as  the  lead  and  zinc  stocks,  which  were 
boomed  riotously  during  the  war  and  collapsed 
disastrously  later  when  metal  prices  went 
down.  Metal  prices  are  very  strong  now,  as 
a  rule,  and  this  class  of  stocks  is  showing  a 
better  tone.  The  coppers,  which  have  been 
holding  back  for  so  long,  will  probably  come 
in  for  a  very  decided  rise  and  the  big-earning 
"war  industrials,"  some  of  which  found  it 
difficult  to  readjust  affairs  to  a  peace  basis 
have  their  troubles  behind  them  now  in  almost 
all  instances. 

So  far  as  money  is  concerned,  the  determi 
nation  of  the  British  and  French  governments 
to  pay  their  war  debts  and  the  impending  con 
siderable  imports  of  gold  in  this  connection 
combine  to  suggest  much  easier  rates,  espe- 
cially now  that  tax  demands  are  out  of  the 
way. 

Investment  as  well  as  speculation  is  being 
encouraged  in  stocks  of  companies  that  may 
be  expected  to  issue  stock  dividends  to  their 
shareholders  following  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  this  matter,  and  also  in  the  railway- 
share  list  generally,  where  there  are  wonder- 
ful bargain  opportunities.  There  will  be  talk 
of  railroad  deals  and  mergers  galore.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  transactions  will  concern 
the  Burlington  Railroad,  and  the  Great  North- 
ern and  Northern  Pacific  railroads,  which  own 
it,  and  which,  I  think,  will  enjoy  rather  sen-1 
sational  advances  in  the  market.  They  could 
go  up  twenty  or  thirty  points  and  still  be  at 
relatively  low  levels  compared  with  records  of 
former  years.  Reading  and  Southern  Pacific 
will,  of  course,  be  subject  of  segregation  and 
melon  talk  and  Union  Pacific  also,  which  in- 
deed has  such  large  interests  in  other  rail- 
roads that  a  general  advance  in  the  railroad 
market  will  add  materially  to  its  asset  valua- 
tion.— The  Financier. 
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market  than  any  we  have  seen  in  years.  Rail- 
road stocks  are  susceptible  of  something  more 
than  the  spasmodic  spurts  which  they  enjoyed 
at  such  infrequent  intervals  for  a  long  time. 
Groups  of  stocks  that  were  affected  very  in- 
juriously either  by  the  war  itself  or  by  its 
aftermath  are  beginning  to  act  very  bullishly. 
Public  utility  stocks  generally  have  failed  to 
get  up  very  far  and  the  high  costs  of  opera- 
tion still  bear  down  upon  them,  but  they  are 
showing  a  much  better  undertone  and  are 
subject  now  of  a  great  deal  of  what  might  be 
called    long-pull    speculative    buying    on    the 
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The  ex-German  liner  Imperator,  now  en 
route  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  has  on 
board  a  fully-equipped  branch  of  the  London 
City  and  Midland  Bank.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind  -\t  sea. 

A  member  of  the  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank  explained  to  a  representative  of  the 
Times  on  Tuesday  that  this  new  move  was 
taken  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment, 
and  was  being  carried  out  on  the  suggestion 
of   the    Cunard   Line. 

"Facilities  of  this  kind  in  a  limited  way 
have  hitherto  been  given  by  the  purser,"  he 
said,  "but  we  are  going  to  see  if  we  can  de- 
velop it.  We  have  one  office  on  the  first-class 
main  stairway,  'D'  deck,  of  the  Tmperator, 
which  will  be  open  all  day.  and  another  in  the 
second  class,  which  will  open  at  certain  times, 
and  the  Cunard  Company  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  these  to  be  used  also  by  third-clas; 
passengers." — London   Times. 


An  offering  of  $1,000,000  of  Hooker  Elec- 
tro Chemical  Company  two-year  7  per  cent, 
notes,  dated  February  1,  1920,  is  being  made 
by  the  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  at 
98.75  and  interest,  yielding  iyA   per  cent. 

The  Hooker  Electro  Chemical  Company  is 
the  most  important  manufacturer  of  chlorine 
and  electro  lytic  caustic  soda  in  the  United 
States,  owning  and  operating  at  Nigara  Falls 
the  largest  electro  chemical  plant  in  the  world. 

The  company's  products  are  essential  in 
bleaching  textiles  and  papers  and  in  manufac- 
turing soda,  pulp,  paper,  and  refining  oil. 

Its  average  earnings  for  the  past  nine  years 
are  over  S$4  times  the  annual  interest  charges 
for  this  issue.  The  company  has  on  its  book? 
the  largest  volume  of  business  in  its  history 
It  has  already  earned  nearly  twice  its  annua' 
interest  charges  on  this  issue  since  January  1 
1920.  The  earnings  for  this  year  are  esti- 
mated at  $635,000.  After  liberal  depreciation 
the  balance  sheet  shows  plants  and  equipment 
at  over  four  times  the  amount  of  this  issue 
Over  $2,000,000  accumulated  surplus  is  re- 
invested in  property. 

The  purpose  of  this  issue  is  to  increase 
working  capital,  new  construction,  and  to  re- 
tire outstanding  loans.  With  the  exception  of 
a  small  first  mortgage  on  an  office  building  in 
New  York,  this  issue  is  the  only  funded  debt. 


It  looks  as  if  it  were  up  to  the  laboring  cle- 
ment in  this  country  to  solve  the  high  cost  of 
living  problem,  and  unless  there  is  increasing 
willingness  to  work  and  work  efficiently  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  production  generally  can  catch 
up  with  the  demand  for  commodities.  The 
banks  would  be  able  to  exert  an  influence  at 
times  in  curtailing  loans  where  the  money  is 
used  in  speculation  in  commodities,  but  unless 
actual  production  is  increased  any  such  efforts 
can  be  only  temporarily  successful  until  such 
time  as  the   demand  collapses. 

Certainly  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  there 
is  still  a  great  excess  of  demand  over  supply, 
though  buyers  are  not  disposed  to  pay  the 
Fancy  premiums  they  were  some  time  ago. 
Still  these  trades  are  continually  a  "seller's 
market,"    and   with   enormous  railroad   buying 


in  sight,  together  with  export  requirements, 
the  prospect  is  very  favorable  from  the  pro- 
ducer's standpoint. 

The  difficulty  which  the  German  people  find 
in  securing  a  sound  political  footing  has 
caused  some  reaction  on  the  copper  metal  mar- 
ket, as  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  big  under- 
lying German  demand  for  copper  would  soon 
manifest  itself.  However,  copper  is  essential 
in  so  many  industries  that  it  should  not  be 
long  before  the  trade  meets  a  more  agree- 
able  situation   than   at   present. 

The  under-supply  in  the  oil  trade  has 
brought  sensationally  high  prices  which 
should  be  reflected  in  redoubled  efforts  in  the 
way  of  production.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
some  sensational  discoveries  of  new  pools  in 
our  Western  States. 

The  more  favorable  action  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket has  added  to  the  courage  of  those  en- 
gaged in  speculative  operations  in  cotton  and 
grain,  but  prices  in  these  trades  are  so  high 
as  compared  with  normal  times  that  it  would 
seem  dangerous,  to  say  the  least,  to  maintain 
a  position  indefinitely  on  the  bull  side. — The 
Investor.  

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  has  the 
following  to  say  in  its  commercial  letters  for 
the  month  of  March  about  the  drain  on 
Canadian   funds  : 

"While  foreign  trade  returns  continue  to 
show  a  balance  in  our  favor,  this  being  $263,- 
000,000  for  the  ten  months  ending  January, 
it  is  more  than  offset  by  the  aggregate  of  in- 
terest charges,  credits  granted,  repurchases  of 
securities  held  in  Great  Britain,  the  redemp- 
tion of  debentures  of  investment  institutions, 
and  the  liquidation  of  many  other  forms  of 
indebtedness  to  the  United  Kingdom.  For  in- 
stance, a  very  large  proportion  of  our  exports 
is  carried  in  vessels  owned  outside  of  Canada 
and  the  relative  insurance  is  bought  largely 
from  British  companies,  the  cost  of  these 
services  amounting  to  a  considerable  sum. 
The  numerous  British  insurance  companies 
operating  in  Canada  find  it  advantageous, 
owing  to  present  exchange  conditions,  to  re- 
mit their  profits  to  London  instead  of  invest- 
ing them  here,  as  was  the  practice  to  some 
extent  when  exchange  rates  were  normal. 
British  fire  insurance  companies  are  extending 
their  operations  by  purchasing  control  of 
Canadian  companies,  and  this  will  result  in 
adding  to  the  already  large  amount  paid  for 
this  class  of  insurance  to  companies  outside 
of  Canada.  The  aggregate  premium  receipts 
in  Canada  of  all  outside  insurance  companies 
are  $60,000,000,  of  which  a  considerable  pro- 
portion goes  abroad.  Reference  was  made  in 
our  February  letter  to  the  fact  that  Continental 
holders  of  mortgages  were  taking  advantage 
of  the  exchange  situation  to  dispose  of  their 
Canadian  holdings,  and  it  is  now  more  evi- 
dent that  many  British  companies  and  indi- 
vidual investors  are  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  advance  in  exchange  to  realize  on  their 
mortgages  and  their  lands.  All  these  consti- 
tute a  steady  drain  upon  Canadian  funds 
which  more  than  offsets  the  favorable  trade 
balance  and  creates  a  difficult  situation,  the 
danger  of  which  can  not  be  met  by  tempo- 
rary expedients,  for  these  will  be  of  no  avail 
unless  they  are  followed  promptly  by  greater 
production  and  by  drastic  curtailment  of  un- 
productive expenditure.  Adverse  exchange 
rates,  and  the  higher  prices  of  commodities 
which  inevitably  follow,  do  not  appear  to  have 
checked  the  demand  for  goods,  which  is  as 
pressing  in  rural  as  in  industrial  districts. 
The  average  price  of  272  commodities  in  Jan- 
uary was  4.8  per  cent,  above  the  level  of  De- 
cember, 1919,  and  18.1  per  cent,  above  the 
level  of  January,  1919.  In  spite  of  this  it  is 
obvious  that  the  people  as  a  whole  are  con- 
tinuing to  buy."        

Leading  investment  houses  and  banks  hav- 
ing a  bond  department  have  lately  adopted  for 
free  presentation  to  their  customers  a  unique 
form  of  investment  record  devised  by  a  San 
Francisco  public  accountant.  This  book  makes 
an  immediate  appeal  to  all  classes  of  investors 
because  of  its  completeness  and  extreme  sim- 
plicity. By  its  use  even  those  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping  are  at  once  enabled 
to  keep  a  complete  record  of  all  their  holdings 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  the  income  from 
same  month  by  month.  Each  book  is  designed 
to  provide  for  a  period  of  four  years.  It  will 
fit  any  safe  deposit  box.  The  necessity  of  ren- 
dering an  annual  income-tax  return  makes  a 
record  of  this  nature  indispensable.  Investors 
who  may  wish  to  procure  one  of  these  books 
should  ask  their  bank  or  investment  house  for 
a  free  copy  of  the  Permanent  Investment 
Record.  The  designer  and  manufacturer  of 
this  book  is  Mr.  John  F.  Denman,  Hobart 
Building.  

The  United  States  is  still  leading  the  world 
as  an  exporter  of  manufactures.  The  total 
value  of  manufactures  exported  from  this 
country  in  the  calendar  year  1919  was  $3,486.- 
000,000. 

This  figure  of  $3,486,000,000  worth  of  manu- 
factures exported  in  1919,  says  a  statement  bv 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  leave's 
the  United   States  still  clearly  in  the  lead   as 
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an  exporter  of  manufactures.  In  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  war  (1913)  our  exportation  of  man- 
ufactures amounted  to  $1,117,000,000,  and  in 
1919,  the  first  full  peace  year  following  the 
war,  $3,486,000,000,  or  three  times  as  much  in 
value  in    1919   as  in   1913. 

This  phenomenally  large  total  of  manufac- 
tures exported  in  the  first  full  peace  year, 
$3,486,000,000,  keeps  us,  says  the  bank's  state- 
ment, at  the  head  of  the  list  of  world's  ex- 
porters of  manufactures.  Prior  to  the  war  the 
United  States  ranked  third  among  the  list  of 
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nations  exporting  manufactures,  Great  Britain 
being  first,  Germany  a  close  second,  and  the 
United  States  third,  with  France  a  close 
fourth. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  outflow 
of  manufactures  from  the  European  countries 
was  greatly  reduced.  Germany,  of  course,  was 
cut  off  absolutely  from  the  world  markets,  and 
the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
found  it  necessary  to  turn  their  attention  espe- 
cially to  the  requirements  of  the  home  mar- 
ket.     This    left    the    United    States    the    chief 
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manufacturing  country  upon  which  the  Allies 
could  call  for.  military  supplies,  or  upon  which 
the  non-manufacturing  world,  Asia,  Africa, 
Oceania,  South  America,  and  North  America 
outside  of  the  United  States,  could  draw  for 
their  daily  requirements  of  manufactures. 

As  a  consequence  there  came  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  exports  of  manufactures  from 
the  United  States,  which  jumped  from  $1,117,- 
000,000  in  1913,  the  last  peace  year  prior  to 
the  war,  to  $3,486,000,000  in  the  first  peace 
year  following  the  war.  This  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  our  own  exports,  coupled  with  the 
decline  in  the  exports  of  our  former  rivals, 
has  placed  us  clearly  in  the  lead  among  the 
world's  exporters  of  manufactures,  for  .of 
course  none  of  our  former  rivals,  except  pos- 
sibly Great  Britain,  has  made  any  considerable 
progress  in  the  reestablishinent  of  their  ex- 
portation of  manufactures. 


William  Cavalier  &  Co.  with  others  are 
offering  $5,000,000  of  the  Otis  Steel  Company 
7    per    cent,    cumulative   preferred    stock    (par 
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$100),  tax  exempt  in  Ohio.  The  stock  in 
whole  or  in  part  is  redeemable  at  the  option 
of  the  company  at  110  per  cent,  and  accrued 
dividends.  The  Otis  Steel  Company,  which 
was  established  in  1S73,  consists  principally 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  steel  plates, 
sheets,  castings,  pig  iron,  and  coke  by-products. 
"Otis"  products  bear  highest  reputation,  hav- 
ing been  sold  for  the  past  forty-six  years  to 
railroad  companies,  boilermakers,  shipbuilders, 
automobile  manufacturers,  oil  companies,  ma- 
chinery concerns,  etc.  The  purpose  of  the 
present  issue  is  to  construct  eight  new  units 
for  the  production  of  60,000  to  70,000  tons 
annually  of  sheets  (doubling  present  capacity 
of  sheets)  and  to  provide  approximately 
$2,500,000  new  working  capital. 

The  net  earnings  computed  for  the  yeat 
1919  (partly  estimated),  although  affected  by 
labor  conditions  and  other  unusual  factors, 
were  approximately  $1,400,000,  or  about  twice 
the  annual  dividends  on  total  preferred  stock- 
including  present  issue.  Net  earnings,  after 
depreciation  and  provision  for  Federal  taxes, 
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for  the  year  1920  are  estimated  at  upwards  of 
$4,500,000  or  between  six  and  seven  times 
annual  dividend  requirements  on  the  total  pre- 
ferred stock  to  be  presently  outstanding. 

Total  net  assets  as  of  December  31,  1919,  in- 
cluding proceeds  of  present  issue  and  exclusive 
of  good-will,  were  upwards  of  $24,400,000  or 
approximately  $250  per  share  on  the  total  pre- 
ferred stock,  including  present  issue  ;  the  net 
quick  assets  alone  being  equal  to  about  $100 
per  share.  

Prices  of  boots  and  shoes  have  apparently 
no  terrors  for  4he  American  public.  .  The 
quantity  of  material  being  imported  for  their 
manufacture  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  last  year,  and  the  sums  being  paid  therefor 
four  times  as  much.  The  quantity  of  hides 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  seven 
months  ending  with  January,  1920,  says  a 
statement  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  is  545,000,000  pounds,  against  210,000,- 
000  in  the  same  months  of  last  year,  and  the 
stated  value  $241,000,000,  against  $59,000,000 
in  the  same  months  of  last  year. 

While  not  all  of  this  material  imported  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  says  the 
bank's  statement,  the  increase  in  those  classes 
distinctly  used  for  shoe  manufacturing  is  very 
great,  and  this  is  true  also  as  to  prices.  The 
quantity  of  calf  skins  imported  in  the  seven 
months  ending  with  January.  1920,  is  50,000,- 
000  pounds,  valued  at  $27,000,000,  against  less 
than  3,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  a  little  over 
$1,000,000,  in  1919,  while  the  average  import 
price  in  January,  1920,  is  56.6  cents  per  pound, 
against  18.4  cents  at  the  termination  of  the 
war,  November,  1918.  Goat  skins,  used  chiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  show  a  total  for 
the  seven  months  ending  with  January  of 
80,000.000  pounds,  against  25,000,000  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  price  in  January,  1920,  95.5  cents  per 
pound,  against  67.9  cents  in  January,  1919,  and 
54.1  cents  in  the  month  in  which  the  war 
ended.  Dry  goat  skins  actually  averaged  more 
than  $1  per  pound  in  January.  1920,  as  against 
an  average  of  over  26  cents  per  pound  in  the 
year  preceding  the  war.  Hides  of  cattle  show 
a  total  for  the  seven  months  ending  with 
January  of  309,000,000  pounds,  against  140,- 
000,000  in  the  same  months  of  last  year,  and 
the  average  price  per  pound  in  January,  1920. 
36.6  cents,  against  21.4  cents  in  January,  1919. 
and  22.2  cents  in  November,  1918. 

This  large  importation  of  this  class  of  ma- 
terial in  the  fiscal  year  1919-1920  is  due  in 
part  to  the  peculiar  conditions  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  war,  and  especially  to  the 
embargo  which  those  nations  participating  in 
the  war  placed  upon  the  exportation  of  ma- 
terials of  this  character,  and  now  that  this 
embargo  has  been  removed  the  quantities 
which  can  be  exported  are  larger  than  before, 
while  the  demand  in  the  United  Staes.  due  to 
shortage  of  supplies  resulting  from  the  em- 
bargo, is  greater  than  usual — greater  than 
ever  before  apparently — for  the  quantity  im- 
ported is  not  only  far  larger  than  ever  before, 
but  at  prices  far  higher  than  ever  before. 
Present  indications  are  that  the  quantity  of 
hides  and  skins  imported  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  with  June,  1920,  will  approximate 
850,000,000  pounds,  against  the  former  high 
record  of  744,000,000  in  1916,  and  the  value 
in  the  vicinity  of  $400,000,000,  as  against  the 
high  record  of  $216,000,000  in  1917.  Appar- 
ently the  quantity  of  this  class  of  manufac- 
turing material  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1920 
will  be  fully  50  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the 
year  preceding  the  war,  and  the  value  nearly 
100  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  pre-war  year. 


sibly  expect  anything  but  a  big  bull  market  for 
1920  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  Stand- 
ard Oil  stocks  on  the  curb  have  all  had  re- 
markable rises  since  the  stock  dividend  de- 
cision was  rendered.  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  rose  from  $680  to  $905,  up  $125  per 
share  from  the  October,   1919,  price. 

The  production  of  crude  oil  in  1919  was 
376.000,000  barrels.  The  maw  of  the  mechan- 
ical world  is  insatiable ;  future  production 
must  be  increased  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
oil  stocks  will  therefore  be  the  leaders  of  the 
market.  Past  record  has  shown  that  a  Stand- 
ard Oil  stock  once  bought  should  never  be 
sold.  Holders  of  such  low-priced  oils  as  Sin- 
clair, Transcontinental,  Simms  Petroleum. 
Shell  Oil,  etc.,  will,  if  patient,  yet  reap  their 
reward.  Such  is  the  history  of  all  good  oil 
stocks.  It  requires  great  patience  on  the  part 
of  the  investor  to  hold  such  stocks,  but  it  is 
the  only  plan  by  which  results  can  be  at- 
tained. If  the  people  back  of  the  company  are 
O.  K.,  hold  on  and  await  developments.  Sin- 
clair Consolidated  is  a  tremendous  organiza- 
tion possessed  of  enormous  oil  holdings.  Its  I 
assets  are  wonderful ;  present  production  esti- 
mated at  about  40,000  barrels  per  day,  in- 
cluding its  Mexican  output.  Its  refining  ca- 
pacity is  mounting  to  close  to  100,000  barrels 
per  day  and  it  owns  4000  tank  cars,  has  2500 
miles  of  pipe  line  in  operation,  rnd  15,000,000 
barrels  of  storage  capacity.  It  controls  5,000,- 
000  acres  of  oil  lands  in  this  country,  Mexico, 
and  South  America.  This  guarantees  a  per- 
manency of  production  only  exceeded  by 
Standard  Oil.  Texas  Company,  Royal  Dutch, 
and  Mexican  Petroleum  Company.  In  the  pre- 
dicted market  move  in  oil  stocks  Sinclair 
Consolidated  will  play  an  important  part. 

If  you  are  not  already  the  possessor  of  some 
good  oil  stock,  don't  wait  any  longer :  get 
some  of  the  above-mentioned  stocks  and  hold 
them.  Remember  that  Mexican  Petroleum 
once  sold  in  the  40s.  Unmistakable  signs  in- 
dicate that  a  market  oil  boom  is  now  on.  The 
banking  interests  in  New  York  most  active  at 
present  in  the  market  are  the  Chase  National 
Bank  and  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
These  institutions  are  interested  in  Sinclair 
Consolidated  ;  also  are  actively  behind  the  Du 
Pont,  Durrant,  Duke,  Whalen,  and  Doheny  in- 
terests. They  are  interested  in  General  Mo- 
tors, Stutz  Motors.  Pierce  Arrow,  Stromberg 
.Carburetor,  Pan-American,  United  Retail 
Stores,  Tobacco  Products,  and  Republic  Iron 
and  Steel.  All  of  the  above  stocks  are  ex- 
ceedingly active  market  factors,  one  must  ad- 
mit. 

Other  good  stocks  to  buy  which  will  see 
great  activity  are  United  States  Rubber,  Bald- 
win Locomotive,  American  Woolen,  Mexican 
Petroleum,  Texas  Oil,  Industrial  Alcohol,  In- 
ternational Paper,  Famous  Players-Lasky,  At- 
lantic Gulf,  Worthington  Pump,  American  Car 
Foundry,  American  Locomotive,  Pressed  Steel 
Car,  Railway  Steel  Springs,  Bethlehem  Steel, 
United  States  Steel  Common  and  Reading 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  a  serious  break  in  the 
market  at  this  time.  The  big  market  is  yet 
to  come.  Occasionally  a  10-point  reaction 
will  occur  and  then  ahead  again  at  full  speed, 
is  my  prediction  for  1920. — W.  C.  Gregg,  man- 
ager Palace  Hotel  branch  of  McDonnell  &  Co. 


The  Morris  Plan  Company  of  San  Francisco 
is  increasing  its  capital  from  $200,000  to 
$300,000,  the  demand  for  money  recently  com- 
pelling the  provision  of  additional  capital. 
Subscriptions  are  being  asked  for  the  new 
shares  at  the  original  price  of  $110.  The  com- 
pany is  on  a  paying  basis  and  is  maintaining 
a  5  per  cent,   dividend  rate. 

The  Morris  Plan  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  one  of  104  such  companies  in  the 
United  States  engaged  in  loaning  to  persons 
of  moderate  means  at  a  legitimate  interest, 
chiefly  as  a  means  to  offset  the  loan  sharks 
Since  its  organization  here  the  company  has 
loaned  $2,510,736  to  16,176  wage  and  salary 
earners,  professional  men  and  small  business 
men.  The  average  losses  of  such  associations 
throughout  the  country  has  been  less  than  1 
per  cent.  

The  listing  of  the  Standard  Oil  stocks  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  at  this  time 
absolutely  determines  the  attitude  of  that  great 
corporation  toward  the  market.  It  is  "bull- 
ish" in  the  extreme,  quite  as  bullish  indeed 
as  the  situation  warrants,  considering  the  tre- 
mendous increasing  demand  for  oil.  Also  the 
opportunity  presents  itself  due  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  recent  decision  on  stock  dividends 
whereby  the  Standard  Oil  stocks  can  be  split 
into  units  of  a  size  which  will  make  world- 
wide distribution  possible.  It  is  predicted  that 
the  trading  in  these  shares  will  be  enormous 
and  that  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  will 
crowd  United  States  Steel  as  a  market  leader. 
Under  these  conditions,  how  any  one  can  pos- 


McDonnell  &  Co.,  the  Harris  Trust  and 
Savings  Company,  and  other  Eastern  bond 
houses  have  tendered  the  supervisors  a  pro- 
posal for  disposing  of  Hetch  Hetchy  bonds 
which  bids  fair  to  meet  the  technical  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  charter  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assure  that  the  work  done  on  the  great 
municipal  water  project  shall  be  on  a  strictly 
competitive   basis.  ' 

The  proposal  of  the  syndicate  is  that  it 
shall  buy  the  bonds  from  any  contractor  who 
shall  be  awarded  the  contract,  whether  calling 
for  $1,000,000  or  $18,000,000.  The  syndicate 
is  strong  enough  to  take  the  city's  entire 
offering  of  Hetch  Hetchy  bonds  if  necessary 
it  is  said. 

This  offer  has  been  in  possession  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
for  several  days,  it  is  reported. 

Under  the  charter  no  city  bonds  can  be 
sold  under  par.  The  syndicate  of  bond  houses 
has  therefore  appealed  to  all  the  large  con 
tractors  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  bid  on  the 
work  and  take  payment  in  bonds,  offering 
them  a  guarantee  of  the  bonds  at  market 
prices.  In  bidding  on  the  work,  therefore,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  contractor  to  figure 
in  the  discount  on  his  bonds.  If  he  can  sel! 
the  bonds  for  only  $900  on  the  $1000  bond,  he 
must  make  his  estimate  accordingly  and  the 
syndicate  will  purchase  the  bonds  at  market 
value  whenever  offered  by  the  contractor. 

McDonnell  &  Co.  is  a  New  York  brokerage 
firm  with  membership  in  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  has  several  branches  through- 
out the  country,  including  one  in  this  city. 
It  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  residenl 
partners  of  the  firm  that  the  syndicate  of 
New  York  bond  houses  was  organized  to  re- 
lieve the  city  from  an  embarrassing  financial 
impasse. 

Local  banking  firms  and  bond  houses  had 
offered  to  finance  a  single  contractor,  named 
Muir,    with   the   understanding  that  he   should 
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be  the  only  bidder,  and  that  the  discount  that 
he  would  figure  on  the  bonds  when  making 
his  bids  should  approximate  $130  per  $1000 
bond. 

Under  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Mc- 
Donnell syndicate  it  is  estimated  that  the  dis- 
count will  not  be  more  than  $100  per  bond 
and  possibly  less  and,  which  is  much  more  to 
the  city's  interest,  there  will  be  a  wide  compe- 
tition on  the  part  of  all  the  big  contractors 
of  the  West  for  the  job. 

The  supervisors  have  very  little  time  re- 
maining in  which  to  conclude  arrangements 
for  selling  the  bonds  and  continuing  the  work 
of  developing  Hetch  Hetchy.  Bids  must  be 
in  by  April  24th. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  HappF  Woman. 
Why  so  many  stories  of  nonentities,  of 
people  who  hardly  rise  to  the  level  of  our 
indifference?  Here  is  a  story  of  two  women 
and  of  two  men,  and  when  we  reach  the  last 
page  we  are  not  sure  which  of  the  two  women 
is  intended  to  be  the  happy  one.  Ruth  Bern- 
stein is  a  sort  of  confidential  clerk  to  Fred 
Pemberton,  manager  of  the  Prescott  Com- 
pany, but  if  she  is  made  happy  by  her  mar- 
riage to  her  employer  we  can  only  suppose 
that  her  wants  are  few,  for  Pemberton  is  a 
sort  of  commercial  shark  and  has  all  the 
makings  of  a  marital  one.  Mrs.  Hardwick  has 
some  right  to  be  happy  according  to  her  dis- 
agreeable standards,  seeing  that  she  buncos  her 
fellow-townspeople  out  of  $5000  for  a  course 
of  lectures  on  current  events,  of  which  she 
knows  nothing.  Mrs.  Hardwick  is  an  entirely 
detestable  woman,  vain,  vapid,  extravagant, 
and  a  shrew,  but  none  the  less  she  "puts  it 
across."  Hardwick,  who  seems  to  be  intended 
as  the  hero  and  who  is  advertising  manager 
to  the  Prescott  Company,  is  a  weak  and  spine- 
less  creature,  overwhelmed  by  debt  and  matri- 
mony and  obviously  doomed  henceforth  to  be 
an  appanage  to  his  astute  and  disagreeable 
wife.  Thefour  characters  are  cleverly  drawn, 
but  one  wonders  if  they  are  worth  pencil  and 
paper. 

The  Happy  Woman.  By  Maurice  Weyl.  New 
York:  Mitchell  Kennerley. 

George  von  Lengerke  Meyer. 

This  biography  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages 
comes  in  good  time.  We  must  soon  have 
turned  to  the  reference  shelf  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  identity  of  George  von  Lengerke 
Meyer. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  Postmaster-General,  and  i 
good  one.  Perhaps  we  did  not  appreciate  him 
at  the  time,  but  that  was  before  the  Burleson 
regime.  We  should  be  thankful  for  Mr.  Meyer 
now.  He  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Italy 
in  1900.     He  advised  Roosevelt  to  accept  the 
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vice-p residency  because  "they're  trying  to  bury 
you,  but  with  your  luck  they  won't  be  able  to 
do  it."  Roosevelt  sent  him  to  Russia  in  1905 
in  order  to  begin  negotiations  for  the  ending 
of  the  war  with  Japan.  He  says  that  the  Czar 
was  "a  man  of  no  force"  and  that  the  Empress 
was  the  real  war  power.  Mr.  Meyer  seems 
to  have  acquitted  himself  creditably.  The 
Czar  tried  to  end  the  interview  when  he  dis- 
covered its  intended  object,  but  Mr.  Meyer 
was  quite  cleverly  insistent  and  unexpectedly 
successful.  Later  on  he  took  part  in  the 
peace  negotiations,  and  we  find  him  writing  to 
Roosevelt  on  the  anti-American  sentiment 
aroused  in  Russia  by  the  peace  settlement. 

The  Roosevelt  references,  which  are  volumi- 
nous, are  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
book.  The  President  said  to  him  quite 
frankly,  "Of  course  at  times  I  used  to  be  in 
doubt  whether  I  had  not  made  a  mistake  to 
announce  that  I  would  not  take  a  third  term, 
and  even  regretted  it  at  times."  Mr.  Meyer 
met  the  German  Emperor  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  and  was  much  impressed  by  his 
capacity.  He  accepted  the  emperor's  warning 
that  Japan  was  meditating  aggressions  against 
the  United  States  and  that  she  had  30,000 
trained  men  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Meyer's  career  was  hardly  worth  600 
pages.  Its  essentials  could  have  been  boiled 
down  to  half  that  space.  For  example,  we 
could  dispense  with  the  illustration  of  the 
complimentary  card  sent  to  Mr.  Meyer  by 
Wilhelm. 

George  von  Lengerke  Meyer:  His  Life  and 
Public  Service.  Bv  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


Tales  of  My  Native  Town. 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio'the  writer  has  not,  it 
seems,  been  wholly  submerged  by  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio  the  soldier.  Snatching  brief  in- 
tervals from  his  more  recent  occupation  of 
issuing  ultimatums  and  defying  the  Southern 
Slavs,  he  now  gives  us  a  volume  of  tales  from 
his  home  town  somewhere  on  the  Adriatic. 
Apparently  their  author  is  not  at  all  anxious 
to  present  a  roseate  picture.  He  has  none  of 
that  local  patriotism  which  is  counted  as 
among  the  chief  of  American  virtues.  Indeed 
he  seems  to  select  the  ugly  and  the  i II- 
smelHng,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why 
a  somewhat  degenerate  age  has  applauded  him. 
Take,  for  example,  his  description  of  the  au- 
diences that  assemble  to  hear  the  singing  of 
the  blind  Mungia.  There  is  Strigia.  "an  un- 
certain repugnant  hermaphrodite  with  bright 
red  carbuncles  covering  neck  and  gray  locks 
on  the  temples,  of  which  the  creatures  seems 
to  be  proud,  the  top  and  back  of  his  head 
covered  with  wool,  like  a  vulture.  .  .  .  Then 
come  the  Mammalucchi,  three  idiot  brothers, 
who  seem  to  have  been  brought  forth  from 
the  union  of  man  and  goat,  so  manifest  in 
their  faces  are  the  ovine  features.  The  oldest 
of  the  three  has  some  soft,  degenerated  bulbs 
protruding  from  the  orbs  of  his  eyes,  of  a 
bluish  color,  much  like  oval  bags  of  the  pulp 
about  to  rot."  It  will  be  seen  that  no  details 
are  omitted  where  ugliness  is  concerned. 
D'Annunzio's  antipathies  are  only  for  the 
beautiful.  But  these  are  not  actually  stories. 
That  is  to  say  they  have  no  particular  be- 
ginning nor  ending.  The  author  moves  his 
spotlight  over  the  town  and  sometimes  focuses 
its  clear  circle  of  light  upon  a  scene  or  an 
event  to  the  exclusion  of  causes  and  effects 
The  translation  has  been  admirably  done  by 
Professor   Mantellini. 

Tales  of  My  Native  Town.     By  Gabriele  d'An- 
nunzio.    New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


The  Anchor. 

This  is  described  as  a  love  story,  but  then 
all  novels  are  love  stories  and  we  are  not 
helped  very  much. 

The  hero,  who  is  not  very  much  of  a  hero, 
is  Laddie  Macallister,  son  of  an  English 
clergyman,  and  earning  his  living  as  a  Paris 
correspondent.  The  death  of  his  mother  sum- 
mons him  to  England  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment when  he  is  about  to  be  forced  into  a 
duel,  and  so  he  decides  to  stay  at  home,  and 
presently  finds  work  on  a  Socialist  weekly. 
Henceforth  he  leads  a  Bohemian  sort  of  life 
and  wanders  somewhat  helplessly  through  a 
variety  of  love  affairs. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  that  a  man  may  have 
many  of  such  affairs  if  he  has  an  anchorage 
in  a  true  love  for  the  right  woman.  Laddie  is 
by  no  means  an  objectionable  young  man,  but 


MARE  NOSTRUM 


By  BLASCO  IBAN  EZ,  Author 


of 


"The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,"  "The  Shadow  of  the 
Cathedral,"  "Blood  and  Sand,"  "Le  Bodega,"  etc.  Each  $1.90 

A  thrilling  drama  of  subtle  temptation,  of  dishonor,  and  of  splendidly  achieved  rep- 
aration; with  a  background  glowing  with  the  beauty,  warmth  and  color  ofthe  sea: 
nothing  in  recent  fiction  approaches  it. 

Obtainable  at  any  bookstore,  or  may  be  ordered  direct  from 
2.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.        -        -        681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


he  is  the  kind  with  whom  women  fall  in  love 
and  his  own  attitude  is  one  of  reciprocity. 
But  Janet  is  always  in  the  background,  and 
she  saves  him.  We  have  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  weekly  newspaper  life  in  London 
and  the  war  makes  its  inevitable  appearance  in 
the  last  chapter. 

The  Anchor.     By  Michael  Sadler.     New  York: 
Robert    M.    McBride. 


The  Marbeck  Inn. 

We  should  not  advise  any  girl  to  try  to  save 
any  man  in  the  way  that  Effie  saved  Sam 
Bramstone.  Probably  it  is  she  herself  who 
would  need  the  salvation,  and  quickly. 

Sam  is  the  son  of  very  poor  people.  He  has 
been  educated  at  the  cost  of  a  rich  man  whose 
son  he  has  saved  from  drowning,  but  educa- 
tion has  not  made  a  gentleman  of  Sam.  It 
has  done  no  more  than  open  the  gates  to  a 
worldly  success  and  supplied  a  certain  self- 
righteous  cunning  as  the  means  of  attainment. 
Sam  becomes  rich  and  pious  and  materially 
dense.     He  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  stodge. 

Then  comes  his  salvation  by  Effie,  who  de- 
liberately gives  herself  to  him  in  order  that 
she  may  break  through  the  crust  of  his  sordid 
conventionality  and  introduce  him  to  a  world 
of  freedom.  It  is  a  desperate  expedient,  and 
one  to  be  justified  only  by  its  success.  It 
might  not   succeed   again.      Better   not  try   it. 

The  story  is  told  in  an  easy  and  effortless 
way  that  is  highly  effective.    The  characters  are 


not  drawn.  They  unfold  themselves  without 
friction — the  poor  spineless  creature  whom  Sam 
has  married,  his  dauntless  mother,  the  Rev. 
Peter  Struggles.  The  moralist  will  disapprove 
of  Effie,  may  even  give  her  a  bad  name,  but 
then  all's  well  that  ends  well,  and  the  novelist 
as  a  sort  of  earthly  Providence  can  always 
attend  to  the  last  chapter.  At  least  Mr.  Brig- 
house  has  given  us  something  to  think  about, 
as  they  say  in  the  women's  clubs. 

The     Marbkck     Inn.      By     Harold     Brighouse. 
Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co. 


The  gum  of  the  pine  seems  to  be  practically 
indestructible,  and  one  of  the  chief  exports  of 
New  Zealand  is  from  the  gum  of  kauri  trees 
which  died  centuries  ago.  The  wood  has  long 
ago  disappeared,  but  chunks  of  pure  amber- 
like gum  are  still  dug  from  the  stumps. 


At  the  time  of  its  birth  the  giraffe  meas- 
ures six  feet  from  its  hoofs  to  the  top  of  its 
head. 


For  Sale  in  BELVEDERE 

Well-built  modern  home,  standing  in 
large,  well-improved  grounds;  most  desir- 
able location,  with  beautiful  outlook.  Price 
reasonable.  For  further  particulars  address 
C.  A.  STUART,  Room  407,  454  California 
Street. 


If  a  relative  dies  without  a  will 

When  a  person  dies  intestate — without 
having  made  a  will — the  Court  appoints  an 
administrator  to  settle  the  estate.  The  av- 
erage individual  does  not  have  the  necessary 
professional  and  technical  training.  If  he 
does,  he  most  likely  has  his  own  business 
to  which  the  estate  must  be  subordinated. 
His  sickness  or  death  means  cosdy  delays. 
Partiality  and  family  jealousies  often  usher 
in  endless  trouble. 

It's  far  more  satisfactory  to  have  the 
Court  appoint  the  Anglo-California 
Trust  Company  administrator.  It  is  pro- 
fessionally and  technically  equipped  and 
experienced  in  caring  for  every  detail.  It  is 
never  sick.  It  never  dies.  It  never  moves  out 
of  town.  It  is  never  partial.  It  has  a  definite 
place  and  definite  hours  of  business. 

The  compensation  allowed  a  Trust  Com- 
pany for  settling  an  estate  is  the  same  as.  for 
an  individual.  Special  equipment  and  facil- 
ities often  effect  great  savings  to  the  estate. 

A  consultation  does  not  obligate  you. 


Anglo-California  rorffi  Bank 

■u  COMMERCIAL-  SAVINGS  -TRUST 

"Tne  Personal  Service  J5an$£ 

MARKETS  SANSOME  STMETC 
San  Frsncisco 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Sweethearts  Unmet. 
How  often  it  is  that  the  right  people  do  not 
meet  through  lack  of  opportunity,  and  what 
can  be  done  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  affairs? 
Very  little,  it  is  to,  be  feared.  Meddling 
usually  makes  such  matters  worse.  We  had 
better  leave  them  to  a  kindly,  or  unkindly, 
fate. 

In  this  story  Ber-ta  Ruck  tells  us  of  an 
English  girl  who  has  never  met  the  right  kind 
of  men,  but  who  knows  by  intuition  of  her 
rightly  heritage  of  pretty  speeches  and  protes- 
tations. And  then  there  is  the  young  soldier 
who  is  home  from  France,  and  he,  too,  knows 
something  of  the  same  deprivation.  The  two 
are  attracted  to  each  other,  but  the  conven- 
tions must  be  observed,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
end  of  the  book  and  until  other  and  tempo- 
rary love  affairs  have  burned  themselves  out 
that  the  fates  become  propitious.  It  is  a 
simple  idea  and  simply  set  forth,  but  then  the 
world  turns  round  by  just  such  forces.  The 
story  is  thoroughly  artistic  and  thoroughly 
wholesome. 

Sweethearts  Unmet.  By  Eerta  Ruck.  New 
York:    Dodd,   Mead   &  Co. 


Haig's  Reports. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig  made  periodical  military 
reports  to  his  government  during  the  progress 
of  the  war  and  these  reports  were  published. 
We  must  suppose  that  there  were  other  reports 
that  were  not  made  public,  since  it  was  neces- 
sary to  withhold  all  information  that  would 
be  of  service  to  the  enemy.  For  this  reason 
the  published  documents  made  no  reference 
to  plans  and  intentions  except  such  as  were 
evident  from  the  facts. 

These  reports  have  now  been  issued  in  vol- 
ume form,  and  with  an  accompanying  volume 
of  maps.  They  are  practically  a  history  of  the 
last  three  years  of  the  war,  and  from  the  pen 
of  the  man  who  himself  made  so  much  of  that 
history.  They  are  models  of  lucid  and  careful 
writing,  and  they  can  easily  be  followed  by 
the  average  reader  who  has  the  maps  in  front 
of  him.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  gives  his  repeated 
thanks  to  the  French  commander  for  the  aid 
ungrudgingly  given  whenever  it  was  needed, 
and  General  Foch,  who  writes  a  preface,  ex- 
presses his  appreciation  of  the   action   of  the 


The  Silent,  Efficient 
Hygieno 

The  Hygieno  Closet  flushes 
silently  and  powerfully. 

Its  bowl  is  only  thirteen  in- 
ches high—three  inches  lower 
than  the  old  fashioned  closet 
bowl. 

The  medical  authorities  advocate 
the  use  of  the  Hygieno  Closet 
Bowl  because  it  allows  the  body 
to  rest  in  a  position  that  enables 
the  bowels  to  be  quickly  and  com- 
pletely emptied  without  unneces- 
sary strain. 

There  are  three  types  of  Hygieno 
Closets,  all  of  which  are  equipped 
with  the  highest  quality  of  fittings, 
and  like  all  Pacific  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures are  guaranteed  forever  against 
any  defects  in  workmanship  or 
materials. 

Visit  our  showroom. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

FOR  SALE  BY    ALL   PLUMBERS 

Main  offices  and  showroom; 
67  New  Monicoincry  St..  San  FranciBCo 

Factories: 
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British  commander  "to  the  end  that  the 
French  and  British  armies  might  at  once  be 
placed  under  a  single  command,  even  though 
his  personal  position  should  thereby  suffer." 
It  may  be  that  Lord  Haig  will  eventually  pub- 
lish something  of  a  more  personal  and  inti- 
mate nature.  It  is  to  be  hoped  so.  But  in  the 
meantime  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory 
than  these  succinct  statements  of  events  on 
the  British  front  and  of  the  great  plans  slowl> 
unfolded  from  week  to  week. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig's  Despatches.  Edited  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  H.  Boraston.  New  York: 
E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co. 


Wilderness. 

If  Mr.  Rockwell  Kent's  example  should  be 
extensively  followed  we  may  expect  a  new  era 
in  travel  books,  and  it  may  be  said  that  a 
new  era  is  urgently  needed.  For  here  we  have 
a  traveler  who  not  only  writes  the  finest  Eng- 
lish, but  who  tells  his  story  even  more  elo- 
quently by  pictures  that  are  so  imaginative 
and  so  mystical  that  the  very  spirit  of  nature 
becomes  audible  and  visible.  Mr.  Kent  is  a 
disciple  of  Blake.  He  tells  us  so  in  his  pages, 
and  Blake  would  certainly  delight  in  drawings 
of  which  the  inspiration  is  as  clear  as  in  his 
own. 

Mr.  Kent  did  a  notable  feat  in  the  way  of 
adventure.  With  his  son,  nine  years  of  age, 
he  spent  a  winter  on  a  little  island  in  Alaska, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  long  stretch 
of  dangerous  waters.  The  privations  and  dif- 
ficulties were  intense,  but  father  and  son 
issued  from  their  ordeal  in  the  perfection  of 
health  and  with  their  minds  forever  stored 
with  the  pictures  that  come  from  solitude  and 
nature.  It  was  a  Homeric  feat,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  richly  rewarded. 

It  would  be  possible  to  write  at  length  aboul 
this  extraordinary  adventure  and  the  life  that 
was  led  by  man  and  boy  during  those  strenu- 
ous months,  their  conversations  and  their 
silences.  But  the  drawings  must  be  seen  for 
themselves.  They  are  art  in  one  of  its  highest 
forms,  the  art  of  the  creative  imagination. 

Wilderness:  A  Journal  of  Quiet  Adventure 
in  Alaska.  By  Rockwell  Kent.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  extraordinary  interest  with  which  the 
letters  of  Henry  James  are  awaited  by  the 
whole  literary  world  has  been  whetted  by  the 
glowing  accounts  of  those  who  have  been 
privileged  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  letters  be- 
fore they  are  given  to  the  public.  Certainly 
no  letter  writer  ever  had  a  more  delightful 
group  of  men  and  women  among  his  friends. 

Of  the  many  great  figures  in  Bohemian 
literature,  Jaroslav  Vrchlicky  stands  out  like  a 
giant.  The  ideal  of  his  life  was  to  free  his 
nation  from  the  German  literary  tutelage,  and 
he  assumed  almost  single-handed  the  task  of 
translating  into  classical  Czech  the  best  liter- 
ary products  of  the  various  nations.  Through 
his  efforts  Dante,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Moliere, 
Victor  Hugo,  Rostand,  Ibsen,  Camoens. 
Goethe,  and  a  great  many  other  authors  are 
now  available  in  his  own  language.  But  be- 
sides his  translations,  Vrchlicky  was  able  to 
produce  forty  volumes  of  his  own  poetry, 
twenty  dramas,  and  a  great  number  of  short 
stories,  one  of  which  is  included  in  "Famous 
Stories  from  Foreign  Countries,"  a  volume  by 
Edna  Worthley  Underwood,  which  the  Four 
Seas  Company  is  announcing  for  immediate 
publication. 

Cardinal  Mercier,  whose  "Own  Story"  is 
about  to  be  published  by  the  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  is  a  scientist  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, an  administrator  of  great  executive 
ability,  a  controversial  philosopher  of  no  mean 
attainments,  and  a  man  of  powerful  and  mag- 
netic personality.  For  some  years  he  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  in  Louvain  before  he 
was  called  to  the  archipiscopal  See  of  Malines. 

To  take  up  "My  Bohemian  Days,"  by  Harry 
Furniss,  is  to  be  lost  for  the  next  two  hours 
at  least,  in  the  brilliant,  genial  atmosphere  of 
old  Bohemian  London.  Besides  a  living  and 
fascinating  picture  of  the  life  and  camaraderie 
among  artists,  actors,  writers,  and  singers  and 
their  critics,  the  narrative  contains  numerous 
intimate  stories  of  famous  figures  of  the  Lon- 
don stage  and  Bohemia  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years — notably  Irving,  Tree,  Mary  Ander- 
son, and  Ellen  Terry,  all  of  whom  the  author 
knew  well.  "My  Bohemian  Days"  is  pub- 
lished by   Stokes. 

Mrs.  Banning,  author  of  "This  Marrying," 
is,  as  she  puts  it,  "cursed  and  blessed  by  un- 
diluted Irish  blood,"  which  has  worked  itself 
out  in  an  eager,  earnest,  whimsical  attitude  to- 
ward life.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege, lived  in  Mary  McDowell's  settlement 
"back  of  the  dockyards"  of  Chicago  for  a 
time,  married  and  went  abroad  with  her  hus- 
band immediately  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
European  war  in  1914.  Just  at  present  she  is 
engaged  in  demonstrating  that  "you  can  ca- 
reer just  as  much  within  matrimony,  or  be 
married  just  as  much  within  a  career  as  you 
please."  In  her  next  book  she  says,  "I  want 
to  get  inside  of  the  state  of  matrimony  and 
write  of  it  as  only  those  of  us  who  are  vet- 
erans can." 


Sparkling  —  Healthful  —  Refreshing 


New  Books  Received. 

My  Quarter  Century  of  American  Politics. 
By  Champ  Clark.  In  two  volumes.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

Autobiography. 

My  Neighbors.     By  Caradoc  Evans.     New  York: 
Harcourt,    Brace  &  Howe. 
Stories  of  Wales. 

The  Anchor.     By  Michael  Sadler.     New  York: 
Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.;   $1.75. 
A  novel. 

Letters  of  Anton  Chekhov  to  His  Family 
and  Friends.  Translated  by  Constance  Garnett 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;   $3. 

With    biographical    sketch. 

The  Haunted  Hour.     Edited  by  Margaret  Wid- 
demer.     New  York:   Harcourt,   Brace  &  Howe. 
An  anthology  of  "psychic"  poems. 

Baron  Leroy.  By  H.  C.  Bailey.  New  York:  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.;    $2. 

The  story  of  an  Irish  spy  in  the  service  of 
France  at  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

A  World  Remaking,  or  Peace  Finance.  By 
Clarence  W.  Barron.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers;    $1.75. 

An  estimate  of  international  reconstruction. 

Famous  Leaders  of  Industry.  Ey  Edwin  Wild- 
man.     Boston:   The  Page  Company. 

Life  stories  of  boys  who  have  succeeded. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Wolf  Patrol.     By  Brewer 
Corcoran.      Boston:   The  Page   Company. 
For  boys. 

Three  Plays  of  the  Argentine:  "Juan 
Moreira,"  "Santos  Vega,"  "The  Witches'  Moun 
tain."     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;   $1.75. 

Edited    with    an    introduction    by    Edward    Hale 

Bierstadt. 

Present  and  Past  Banking  in  Mexico.  By 
Walter  Flavius  McCaleb,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Doheny  Foundation. 

The   Spirit  of  Selective   Service.      By   Major- 


General    E.    H.    Crowder,    U.    S.    A.      New    York: 
The  Century  Company. 

A  plea  for  the  selective  service  and  for  the 
utilization  of  its  machinery  in  peace. 

Marjory  at  the  Willows.      By  Alice  E.  Allen. 
Boston:  The  Page  Company. 
For  girls. 

Leonard  Wood.      By  Professor  William  Herbert 
Hobbs.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2. 
Administrator,  soldier,   and  citizen. 

France  and  Ourselves.  By  Herbert  Adams 
Gibbons.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.50. 

What  did  the  intervention  of  the  United  States 
in  the  World  War  mean  to  France? 

Socialism  in  Thought  and  Action.  By  Harry 
W.  Laidler,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;   $2.50. 

A  record  of  the  recent  progress  of  the  move- 
ment. 

International    Waterways.      By    Paul    Morgan 
Ogilvie.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $3. 
Waterways  in  transportation  system. 

The  Young  Man  and  the  Law.  By  Simeon 
E.  Baldwin.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $1.50. 

The  law  as  a  profession. 

Wilderness.  By  Rockwell  Kent.  New  York: 
G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;   $5. 

A  journal  of  quiet  adventures  in  Alaska.  With 
drawings  by  the  author. 

Fighting  Without  a  War.  By  Ralph  Albert- 
son.     New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe. 

An  account  of  military  intervention  in  Nortb 
Russia. 

The  Garnet  Story  Book.     By  Ada  and  Eleanor 
Skinner.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
For  children. 

A   Cloud  of  Witnesses.     By  Anna  De  Koven. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
Psychic  research. 

Jane  Austen.  By  O.  W.  Firkins.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.75. 

A  critical  and  biographical  estimate. 


TRUE  WORTH  in  anything  is  manifested  by  its  desirability  over  a  long  period  of 
years,   its  strength   of  purpose,   and  its  beauty  of   form. 

THE  MAUSOLEUM,  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  caring  for  those  whose  memory  it 
is  our  wish  to  perpetuate,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  permanence  and  desir- 
ability of  the  Mausoleum  over  other  types  of  mortuary  art  has  long  been  acknowl- 
edged, in  fact,  history  tells  us,  since  the  year  2380  B.  C. 

MODERN  FACILITIES,  architectural  correctness,  personal  supervision,  and  the 
earnest  desire  to  give  more  than  is  contracted  for  constitute  our  plan  to  render  a 
true  service. 

Booklet   "D,"    illustrating   the   Mausoleum    in    many    forms,   will   be   sent    on  request. 

Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Granite  Memorials. 
3  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles,  Laughlin  Building 
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'LADY  WINDERMERE'S  FAN.' 


This  comedy,  the  most  brilliant,  popular,  and 
actable  of  all  the  Wilde  plays,  has  the  Wilde 
faults.  Any  common-sensical  person  knows 
that  from  the  moment  Windermere  discovered 
his  wife's  jealousy  he  would  have  told  her  the 
truth.  Nor  would  he  have  allowed  Mrs.  Er- 
lynne  still  further  to  enrage  his  wife  by 
hitching  him  to  her  side,  like  a  meek  little 
puppy-dog  at  the  end  of  a  leash.  It  makes  a 
sad  goose  of  Windermere ;  a  tender-hearted 
man  until  his  sense  of  conventionality  was 
aroused,  but  certainly  a  goose. 

And  Lady  Windermere,  in  spite  of  her. 
beauty  and  charm,  is  something  of  a  prig. 
That  speech  about  ideals,  for  instance,  which, 
withheld  Mrs.  Erlynne  from  revealing  the 
truth;  how  youthful  and  self-satisfied  it  is! 
And  yet  Mrs.  Erlynne  listened  devoutly,  and 
kept  back  her  revelation.  But,  after  all,  she 
was  a  mother. 

But  in  spite  of  that  great  fundamental  fault, 
the  wild  improbability  of  Lord  Windermere's 
tame  submission  to  Mrs.  Erlynne's  blackmail, 
and  the  completeness  with  which  Lady  Win- 
dermere, grateful  to  Mrs.  Erlynne  for  her 
rescue  from  a  compromising  position,  quite 
forgot  that  she  had  heard  that  baffling  en- 
chantress demand  a  generous  settlement  from 
her  husband,  the  socially  brilliant  atmosphere 
of  the  play,  the  wit  and  humor  of  the  Dia- 
logue, and  the  intense  interest  always  felt  in 
marital  complications  dramatically  worked  out 
dazzles  us  into  overlooking  the  faults.  For 
"Lady  Windermere's  Fan"  is  an  immensely 
entertaining  play.  The  contrast  made  between 
the  serious  doings  that  threaten  to  disrupt  the 
house  of  Windermere  and  the  brilliant  satires 
of  fatuous  London  worldlings  is  still  as  telling 
as  ever,  although  the  play  was  written  in  the 
early  'nineties. 

And  Wilde  knew  how  to  give  social  tone  to 
his  characters  and  to  the  environment  in  w-bich 
he  placed  them.  Also  he  kept  things  in  mo- 
tion. The  social  scheming  of  Mrs.  Erlynne, 
the  elegantly  obvious  match-making  of  the 
duchess,  the  love-making  under  the  surface, 
the  by-play  with  the  fans — all  done  for  a  pur- 
pose— keep  the  audience  pleased,  diverted, 
dazzled,  immensely  entertained.  Wilde,  al- 
ways a  little  disdainful  of  the  common  herd, 
seldom  attempted  serious  characterization,  and 
did  not  make  any  great  effort  to  hide  the 
workings  of  his  dramatic  machinery.  But  the 
machinery  was  always  in  such  excellent  work- 
ing order,  is  so  brilliantly  polished,  and  oiled 
to  a  nicety. 

That  dancing  party  of  Lady  Windermere's 
can  not  but  be  a  challenge  to  an  ambitious, 
enthusiastic,  and  thorough  stage  director,  such 
as  Miss  Anglin  possesses.  As  in  "The  Woman 
of  Bronze"  Mr.  Piatt  handled  his  stage  group- 
ings admirably.  Nobody  at  the  soiree  got  in 
any  one's  way,  there  was  perpetual,  yet  easy, 
natural  movement,  and  always  some  amusing 
little  social  interchange  to  catch  and  hold  the 
attention.  And  with  the  delicate  colors  of  the 
women's  ball  costumes  harmonizing  so  beau- 
tifully with  the  pastel  shades  of  the  tapes- 
tries, both  the  aesthetic  and  the  social  values 
of  the  scene  were  thoroughly  developed. 

And  into  this  brilliant  setting  enters,  as  to 
the  manner  born,  the  notorious  adventuress, 
the  social  climber  in  search  of  rehabilitation,' 
whose  tragedy  it  was  that  her  talents  and  am- 
bition made  it  her  metier  to  live  the  life  that 
her  one  great  indiscretion  had  caused  her  to 
forfeit. 

Miss  Anglin  was  really  superb  as  Mrs.  Er- 
lynne. In  her  easy  domination  of  the  scene 
she  seemed  tall  and  commanding,  and  the 
rich  dress  of  the  professional  charmer,  the 
extreme  decollete  in  keeping  with  her  prac- 
ticed lures,  the  hard,  bright  polish  of  her 
gayety,  the  restless  glance  with  which  she 
swept  the  room  in  order  to  overlook  no  pos- 
sibly advantageous  greeting,  and  the  conn 
dcntly  coquettish  challenge  of  her  manner  to 
the  men,  all  were  splendidly  typical  of  the 
social  declassee  who  is  ever  on  guard. 

When  the  social  adventuress  was  submerged 
in  the  mother  the  change  was  startling.  And 
in  a  later  act,  at  Lord  Darlington's  rooms, 
there  was  a  poignancy  in  the  appeal  of  the 
motrer  to  the  daughter  who  was  so  tragically 
una*  nre  of  the  motive  for  that  appeal  that 
dei  was  a  wave  of  intense  emotion,  a  de- 
thnll  of  satisfied  yearning,  when  the 
I"  ",  her  relationship  still  unknown  to  the 


daughter,  held  that  daughter,  no  longer  de- 
fiant and  resistant,   in   her  arms. 

There  was  still  another  scene,  and  that  the 
final  one  of  farewell,  in  which  the  lights  and 
shades,  the  delicacies,  the  fine  balance  between 
revelation  and  reserve  in  the  emotion  indi 
cated  by  the  ambitious  seeker  of  social  re- 
habilitation who  had  sacrificed  all  were  richly, 
satisfyingly  portrayed.  A  fine  element  in  the 
portrayal  was  its  consistency.  Mrs.  Erlynne, 
in  spite  of  the  emotional  crisis  through  which 
she  had  passed,  remained  triumphantly  her- 
self :  hard,  and  bright,  and  courageously  con- 
fident, and  gayly  cynical ;  a  woman  who  had 
made  the  painful  discovery  that  she  had  a 
heart ;  and  who,  while  not  regretting  the  sac- 
rifice that  that  discovery  had  entailed,  was 
only  too  well  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
sacrifice. 

The  admirable  work  of  the  company  in  "A 
Woman  of  Bronze"  was  repeated  in  "Lady 
Windermere's  Fan."  Nedda  Harrigan,  grace- 
fully self-sufficient  as  Lady  Windermere,  was 
by  turns  prettily  Puritannic  and  j-outhfully  in- 
tolerant under  the  sharp  string  of  suffering; 
Fred  Eric's  Windermere  appropriately  amiable 
and  conventional ;  Sidney  Mather's  Lord  Dar- 
lington just  touched  by  the  flavor  of  slightly 
melodramatic  romance ;  H.  Langdon  Bruce's 
Lord  Augustus  delightfully  fatuous,  Edwin 
Strawbridge's  Cecil  an  Oscar  Wilde  in  his  pre- 
cocious stage,  Walter  Connolly's  Dumby  sleep- 
ily brilliant  in  the  third  act,  Harriet  Sterling's 
— whose  name  matches  her  work — a  fount  of 
joy  as  the  self-satisfied  and  openly  and  con- 
sistently worldly  duchess,  Beatrice  Lee  dain- 
tily submissive  as  a  sly  and  shy  daughter  cling- 
ing to  the  maternal  petticoats — and  with  a 
natural  sense  of  comedy,  too,  under  that 
pretty  little  phiz — and  a  dozen  others,  wit-i 
their  youth,  good  looks,  or  the  carefulness 
with  which  they  carried  out  the  illustrative 
detail  planned  by  the  stage  director  lent  bril- 
liancy and  beauty  to  the  scene,  or  heightened 
its  power  to  entertain,  so  that,  on  the  whole 
I  felt  as  if  it  were  the  first  real  representa- 
tion of  the  play  I  had  ever  seen. 


THE  ALCAZAR. 


"The  Other  Wife."  billed  as  a  domestic 
melodrama,  is  something  of  a  comedown  after 
"The  Woman."  The  author,  Carl  Mason,  has 
a  dramatic  idea  to  utilize,  but  he  carries  it 
out  in  a  way  that  evidences  a  certain  lack  of 
the  delicate  conscience  that  a  playwright 
should  have.  We  will  stand  things  in  real  life 
that  we  won't  stand  in  plays,  but  even  in  real 
life  it  is  drawing  it  rather  strong  to  conceive 
of  a  tender,  loving  husband  and  father,  a 
kindly  master,  and  a  scrupulous  and  con- 
scientious lawyer  murdering  in  cold  blood — 
for  he  was  in  solitary  meditation  before  the 
crime  was  attempted — the  woman  whose  pres- 
ence menaced  his  happy  home  life.  This  at- 
tempt remains,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  a 
shadow  upon  an  otherwise  fine  character. 
True,  the  psychologist  might  succeed  in  mak- 
ing it  plausible.  But  a  certain  crudity  of 
treatmerit  made  it  seem  impossible. 

The  author  also  failed  to  make  his  comedy 
spontaneous  or  amusing.  Sam  Burton  tackled 
a  heavy  job  most  gallantly,  when  he  assumed 
the  role  of  a  newly-made,  bragging  parent,  and 
he  succeeded,  against  rather  heavy  odds,  in 
making  the  audience  laugh.  The  butler  char- 
acter was  also  a  comedy  attempt  that  didn'i: 
go  through. 

Emily  Pinter  in  her  brief  role  may  be  said 
almost  to  have  carried  off  honors,  as  Clay 
Clement,  in  the  leading  part,  seemed  pre- 
occupied, and  not  quite  sure  of  himself.  Miss 
Pinter  succeeded  in  transforming  her  appear- 
ance and  personality,  and  deserves  credit  for 
the  thoroughness  of  the  job  which  the  au- 
dience, with  the  naive  intimacy  of  habitues, 
insisted  upon  taking  as  a  joke. 

Belle  Bennett  made  a  cunning  and  dainty 
little  matron  of  eighteen  years'  standing, 
whose  tenderness  and  sweetness  made  her  hus- 
band's devotion  explainable.  Still,  wasn't  the 
author  over-sentimental,  and  didn't  he  make 
the  husband  rather  uxorious?  At  any  rate  the 
dignified  judge  offered  his  wife  a  steady  ban- 
quet of  kisses,  so  steady  that  one  could  not 
justly  be  regarded  as  hard-hearted  in  thinking 
that  in  real  life  the  over-plentiful  dish  might 
rather  pall. 

The  author  hit  on  a  clever  device  in  darken- 
ing the  entire  theatre  when  the  attorney's 
speech  to  prevent  the  punishment  of  an  inno- 
cent man  was  made.  I  thought  the  speech,  too 
long,  but  I  can't  say  that  the  audience  seemed 
to  agree  with  me. 

The  indispensable  Al  Cunningham  came  out 
strong  as  Riley,  a  politician,  and  the  work  of 
Brady  Kline,  as  usual,  made  a  good  impression. 


"HINDLE  WAKES." 


This  play,  which  Mr.  Maitland  has  billed  for 
his  theatre  this  week,  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion when  it  was  produced  in  England  in  1912. 
At  that  time  Stanley  Houghton,  the  young  au- 
thor, was  but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  in 
the  full  flower  of  his  promise.  The  following 
year  he  died. 

Thus    "Hindle    Wakes"    remains    his    chief  j 


work,    although    two    other    plays    show    the 
stamp  of  his  talent. 

"Hindle  Wakes"  is  the  result  of  the  au- 
thor's experience  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  as  exemplified  in  the  mill  country  in 
England.  It  is  the  kind  of  play  which  reflects 
life,  the  dialogue,  while  closely  adhering  to 
the  economical  tenets  of  drama-dialogue,  being 
as  simple  and  natural  as  one's  daily  bread. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  ruthless  simplicity  in- 
forming the  whole  play.  All  hypocrisies  are 
stripped  away,  and  a  certain  grimness  in 
facing  the  truth,  such  as  is  developed  in  com- 
munities in  which  the  conditions  of  life  are 
hard,  plain,  and  ungraced  by  idealism  or 
beauty,  is  shown. 

The  theme  is  the  discovery  by  two  families, 
one  that  of  a  rich  mill-owner  of  humble  origin, 
the  other  his  poor  employee  but  old  friend, 
that  their  respective  son  and  daughter  have 
spent  the  week-end  together  in  a  neighboring 
town  as  a  celebration  of  "Hindle  Wakes"  ;  a 
local  festivity.  And  the  usual  attempt  to. 
regulate  matters  by  matrimony  is  met  by  un- 
expected resistance  on  the  girl's  part.  All 
obstacles  having  been  smoothed  away,  Fanny, 
in  a  final  interview  with  the  young  man, 
springs  her  ultimatum.  She  would  not  marry 
him,  though  his  father  has  "brass."  No,  not 
for  unselfish  reasons;  not  because  he  was 
already  engaged  to  a  nice  girl  whom  he  really 
loved.  No,  Fanny  is  nothing  if  not  definite. 
She  uses  the  exact  word  to  describe  her  feel- 
ing for  him  that  he  had  used  to  his  betrothed 
to  describe  his  for  her.  She  liked  him,  she 
was  fond  of  him,  but  he  was  only  her  "fancy" 
— she  didn't  want  to  marry  him.  When  she 
married  she  wanted  a  man. 

This  is  the  denouement,  entirely  unexpected 
by  those  unacquainted  with  the  play. 

It  came  with  such  a  surprise  when  the  play 
was  first  produced  that  it  was  widely  dis- 
cussed, and  was  the  one  point  in  the  play  on 
which  everybody  was  generally  informed. 
To  many  it  was  like  a  douche  of  cold  water. 
This  cool  young  woman  who  arrogated  to  her- 
self privileges  hitherto  reserved  for  men — 
what  manner  of  woman  was  she?  Merely  a 
more  than  usually  courageous  and  independent 
specimen  of  her  sex;  a  woman  who,  in  life, 
would  be  sure  to  fall  on  her  feet.  Fanny- 
made  no  slip.  She  did  what  she  did  deliber 
ately,    and    of    conviction. 

The  spectator,  as  a  result,  /sees  things  in  a 
new  light.  Some  take  it  as  a  new  creed  for 
immorality,  others  understand  that  it  is  a 
challenge  to  the  double  standard. 

The  admirable  construction  of  the  play,  the 
conciseness  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  realistic 
treatment  of  characterization  and  theme  ren- 
ders the  performance  extremely  interesting, 
for  the  Maitland  players  responded,  as  is  ever 
the  case,  to  the  challenge  of  truthful  drama. 

Mr.  Maitland,  although  lacking  somewhat  in 
shading  the  didacticism  of  Jeffcote,  Sr.,  gave 
a  convincing  portraiture  of  the  domineering 
but  conscientious  father  of  the  erring  son. 
Messrs.  Drum  and  Percival  were  realistic  old 
men.  There  was,  perhaps,  a  touch  of  melo- 
drama to  the  harshness  of  Barbara  LeeS 
otherwise  commendable  representation  of  the 
mother,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Smythe  gave  a  perfectly 
natural,  simple,  and  lifelike  representation  of 
an  instinctively  selfish  young  man  who  takes 
life  as  a  pleasant  dishful  offered  to  his 
palate. 

While  there  were  little  crudities  to  the  work 
of  Mira  McKinney,  her  manner  was  well  in 
keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the  final 
scene,  and  Leta  Nelson,  in  the  scene  of  part- 
ing, gave  an  effect  of  sincerity  that,  added  to 
a  gift  of  personality  possessed  by  the  young 
lady,  won  for  Beatrice  Farrar  sympathy  for 
her  suffering,  and  for  the  actress  approval  oi 
her  work. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  legacy  of  thought  to 
English  sociologists  in  this  play.  Is  it  not 
that  when  life  is  so  cold,  dour,  and  graceless 
as  lived  in  the  mill  countries  of  England,   or 
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anywhere,  for  that  matter,  that  it  gives  rise 
to  the  materialism  that  made  Mrs.  Hawthorn 
so  sordid,  Fanny  so  hard  and  unloving,  and 
Alan  so  coolly  the  selfish   opportunist? 


MAETERLINCK'S  LECTURE. 


It  seemed  almost  unbelievable  when  the 
coming  of  Maeterlinck  on  a  lecture  tour  was 
first  advertised.  Maeterlinck,  the  poet,  the 
mystic,  the  seer!  It  was  as  inconceivable  as 
if  Providence  had  suddenly  decided  to  try 
his  fate  on  the  lecture  platform.  And,  in  a 
way,  was  not  Maeterlinck  the  moralist  once 
the  Providence  of  the  drama  ?  However, 
those   days   are   past.      Maeterlinck   no   longer 
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When  a  complaint  is  made  to  the 
Railroad  Commission  concerning  a 
public  utility,  the  Commission  refers 
it  to  the  utility  for  adjustment,  and 
it  must  be  adjusted  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Commission  before  the 
incident  is  closed. 

During  1919  the  Commission  called 
to   our   attention   all   the   complaints 

made  by   water  users  in   San  Fran- 
cisco.    Here  is  the  record : 
Disputed 

Bills.      Misc.  Total. 

Jan 10              5  15 

Feb 10             2  12 

March S              1  9 

April 3              1  4 

May 3               0  3 

June 0             0  0 

Tuly 2              0  2 

Aug 3              0  3 

Sept 6              3  9 

Oct 2             2  4 

Nov 0              1  1 

Dec 0              0  0 

Total 47  15  62 

That  is  to  say,  during  1919  there 
were  only  sixty-two  water  con- 
sumers in  this  city  who  considered 
that  they  had  complaints  of  sufficient 
gravity  to  warrant  action  by  the 
Commission. 

There  were  47  consumers  who 
questioned  their  bills.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  matter  was  in  proeess 
of  adjustment  before  we  heard  from 
the  Commission. 

The  reason  is  that  our  Service 
Department  has  orders  to  make  vol- 
untary investigation  as  soon  as  an 
account  shows  abnormal  increase. 

The  miscellaneous  complaints  in- 
cluded eight  about  the  service 
charge  and  two  about  meters,  while 
five  were  requ£sts  for  maitr  exten- 
sions in  sparsely  settled  districts. 

In  every  one  of  these  62  cases  our 
adjustment  was  approved  by  the 
Commission. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  that  only 
62  of  our  72,000  consumers  made 
complaints  to  the  Commission  dur- 
ing  1919. 

We  are  trying  to  better  that 
record  this  year. 

SPRING  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 
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writes  the  dramas  of  pity  and  dread,  and  his 
views  of  life  have  undergone  a  change. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Maeterlinck  who 
wrote  "Princess  Maleine,"  "The  Intruder,"  or 
"The  Blind"  could  ever  have  been  induced  to 
leave  his  seclusion  and  face  the  curious  pub- 
He.  And  why  this  later  Maeterlinck  does  it 
is  a  poser.  For  money,  perhaps ;  a  most 
powerful  motive,  and  it  is  said  that  the  poet 
is  an  excellent  business  man.  Still,  Maeter- 
linck is,  financially,  very  comfortable,  and  I 
did  not  observe  in  his  platform  manner  any 
evidences  of  delight  in  coming  out  into  the 
open  and  meeting  the  curious  observation  of 
those  of  the  public  who  admire  and  appreciate 
him  enough  to  go  and  hear  him  lecture  in  an 
alien  tongue. 

There  were,  of  course,  quite  an  appreciable 
proportion  in  the  audience  who  either  were 
French  or  understood  the  language.  But,  as 
a  lecturer,  Maeterlinck,  as  all  America  now 
knows,  is  not  a  conspicuous  success.  Still, 
I  would  not  for  the  world  have  missed  the 
experience  of  seeing  and  listening  to  this 
famous  writer;  quite  the  most  famous  of  the 
galaxy  of  great  writers  and  thinkers  who 
have  visited  our  shores  since  the  war  made  so 
many  peripatetics  of  celebrities  who  had 
hitherto  evaded  the  public  gaze. 

In  appearance  Maeterlinck  is  tall  and  well 
built.  Although  he  is  now  nearing  his  fifty- 
eighth  birthday,  his  calm,  grave,  dignified 
countenance  seems  to  be  comparatively  un- 
Iined,  although  his  abundant  hair  is  gray; 
almost  white,  in  fact.  For  some  inscrutable 
reason  this  dignified  personage  wears  a  long 
lock  banded  across  his  fine  brow,  from  which 
it  is  perpetually  becoming  dislodged  and 
drooping  almost  into  his  eyes,  only  to  be  re- 
arranged by  fingers  skilful  from  much  prac- 
tice at  the  job. 

And  I  said  to  myself,  "Now  why  does 
Maeterlinck  wear  that  lock  across  his  brow? 


fURRAN 

V^  Ellis  and  Market 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

Beginning  Next  Monday,  April  5 
Snappy  Music,   Catchy  Songs,  Pretty  Girls 

NORA  BAYES 

And  Her  New   York   Company   in 

"LADIES  FIRST" 

A  Joyous  Musical  Play  with 

AL   ROBERTS— FLORENCE  MORRISON 

The    Show    That's    Different 

Eve.    and    Sat.    Mat.,    50c  to   $2 
Wed.  Mat.,  50c  to  ?2;   Sat.  Eve.,  50c  to  $3 


Is  it  from  a  poet's  harmless  vanity  ?  No,  1 
reject  that  theory  as  I  gaze  upon  the  refined, 
dignified  countenance  of  the  poet,  with  its  di- 
rect yet  impersonal  gaze.  Yet  it  must  be  a 
nuisance.  Perhaps  it  is  with  him  as  with  the 
spelling-school  prodigy  in  the  old  story  who 
always  fingered  the  solitary  button  on  his 
frayed  jacket  while  spelling  polysyllabic  jaw- 
breakers, until  an  envious  rival  slyly  cut  off 
the  button,  and  at  once  won  his  way  to  the 
head  of  the  class. 

One  reason,  aside  from  his  inability  to  lec- 
ture in  English,  although  he  speaks  it  well, 
that  Maeterlinck  is  not  much  of  a  success  as 
a  lecturer  is  because  of  his  unresonant  voice, 
only  those  in  the  rows  near  to  the  platform 
being  able  to  hear  distinctly  his  clear,  beauti- 
ful, cadenced  French,  which  indicates  a  poet's 
ear  for  verbal  music.  Another  is  a  lack  of 
personal  magnetism,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  com 
parative  indifference  of  one  who  is  by  nature 
and  temperament  something  of  a  recluse. 

The  lecture  he  gave,  a  most  abstruse  dis- 
course called  "Thoughts  on  the  Immortalits 
I  of  the  Soul,"  was  not  entirely  lost,  however, 
to  those  unable  to  hear  or  understand,  as 
printed  synopses  were  distributed  to  the  au- 
dience. Many  who  understood  French  gave 
up  listening  to  Maeterlinck's  low,  unpene- 
trating  voice  and  betook  them  to  the  printed 
synopses,  which  proved  to  be  very  interesting, 
containing  an  announcement  of  the  theory  of 
the  preexistence  of  mind  previous  to  the  crea- 
tion, the  facts  in  occultism  founded  on  science, 
the  remarkable  feats  of  our  subjective  mem- 
ory, and  the  only  dimly  understood  powers  of 
force  which,  scientists  now  begin  to  realize, 
may  account  for  many  things :  the  marks  of 
stigmata,  the  miracles  at  Lourdes,  the  cures  oi 
Christian  Science  and  other  faith  healers,  hyp- 
notism and  the  tricks  of  the  spiritual  me- 
diums, including  table-turning,  levitation,  and 
so   forth. 

The  main  thought  of  the  lecture,  however 
was  that  thought  exists  without  the  agency 
of  the  conscious  brain,  and  since  it  existed 
before  it  may  exist  after  the  brain  is  physic 
ally  extinct;  therefore  "when  the  minor  Ego 
perishes  with  the  brain  the  unlocalized  major 
Ego  may  survive,  .  .  .  thus  providing  an  in- 
destructible spiritual  principle  independent  of 
our  body,  and  indissoluble  at  death."  From 
this  thought,  in  a  few  reverently  eloquent 
passages,  Maeterlinck  conveys  to  such  as  turn 
attentive  ears  to  the  message  the  hope,  always 
strangely  consoling  to  tired  humanity,  of  im- 
mortality. Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


ALCAZAR 

"Good     old    Alcazar !       What    would    we    do 
without    it?"— Argonaut. 

THIS   WEEK— "'THE  OTHER  WIFE" 

EASTER  WEEK,    COM.    NEXT    SUN.    MAT. 
Gay,    Glittering   Fashion    Show    Comedy 

"LOMBARDI  LTD." 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

BELLE  BENNETT— CLAY  CLEMENT 

SUN.,  APRIL  11— First  Time  at  Alcazar 
Elaborate     Production     of     the     Vivid     Human 
Drama  Based   Upon  Kipling's  Poem 
"A  FOOL  THERE  WAS" 
"A    fool    there    was,    and    he    made    his    prayer 
To   a   rag,    and    a  bone,   and    a   hank  of    hair." 
Usual  Evening  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.,  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  2Sc,  50c,  75c 


Maitland  Playhouse 

"THE    THEATRE    UNUSUAL" 

Stockton   St.,  above  Post.     Phone  Kearny  2520 

City's  Newest  and  Most  Artistic  Theatre 

Sat.   Night,  April  3— "HINDLE  WAKES" 

WEEK  COM.  TUES.  MAT.  &  EVE.;  APR.  6 
Eernard  Shaw's  Revolutionary  Comedy 

"Man  and  Superman" 

All  Seats  Reserved— ONE  DOLLAR 

Every  Night  (except  Sun.  &  Mon.)  at  8:30 
Matinees    Tuesday    and    Saturday    at    2:30 


Xext- 
GEL." 


"MICHAEL   AND    HIS    LOST   AN- 


TWO  CONCERTS 

Benefit  of  the 

INSTITUTIONAL  TEMPLE 

CIVIC  AUDITORIUM 

Wednesday  Night,  April  7 
Sunday  Matinee,  April  1 1 

Only  California  Appearances  of 
FRANCIS  R1CCARDO 

ALDA    MARTIN 

Soprano  Tenor 

Both  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 
ERIN  BALLARD,  Accompanist 
Reserved  seats,  §1.50,  $2  and  $2.50.  NO 
WAR  TAX.  Seats  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
and  Kohler  &  Chase's.  Check  or  money  order 
payable  to  Frank  W.  Healy  must  accompany 
^11    mail    orders. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 

"Ladies  First,"  a  musical  play,  with  Nora 
Bayes,  the  popular  comedienne,  as  its  star  and 
owner,  begins  a  two  weeks'  engagement  at  the 
Curran  Theatre  next  Monday  night,  April  5th. 

Miss  Bayes  has  retained  the  company  that 
appeared  with  her  in  New  York  and  helped 
carry  the  play  to  success.  Al  Robert,  her  prin- 
cipal comedian,  and  Florence  Morrison  are  the 
featured  players.  Some  of  the  other  players 
are  Arthur  Gordoni,  Harrison  Green,  Arthur 
Hull,  Arthur  Brunner,  and  Alina  Fowler, 
along  with  a  pretty  chorus. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 
Margaret  Anglin's  season  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  is  seeing  a  second  triumph  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Oscar  Wilde's  comedy,  "Lady  Win- 
dermere's Fan,"  which  was  staged  last  Mon- 
day night  and  will  be  continued  for  a  second 
and  last  week.  It  will  be  positively  limited  to 
the  coming  week,  as  Margaret  Anglin  has 
completed  all  arrangements  to  stage  "The 
Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc"  on  Monday,  April  12th. 
This  will  be  the  first  presentation  of  the  play 
on  any  English-speaking  stage,  and  it  will  be 
given  with  the  Tschaikowsky  musical  setting. 
This  feature  alone  would  serve  to  crowd  the 
theatre,  as  it  will  be  the  first  hearing  of  the 
Tschaikowsky  work  outside  of  St.  Petersburg. 
A  magnificent  production  has  been  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  George  Foster  Piatt  am* 
Livingston  Piatt.  The  cast  numbers  over 
thirty  speaking  parts.  The  advance  sale  of 
seats  opens  Thursday. 


The  Alcazar  Theatre. 

Easter  week,  commencing  with  next  Sun- 
day's matinee,  brings  to  the  Alcazar  a  timely 
attraction  in  Oliver  Morosco's  success,  "Lom- 
hardi  Ltd.,"  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatton.  "Lom- 
bardi  Ltd."  is  a  capti-vating  blend  of  fashion 
show,  comedy,  and  romance,  involving  Tito 
Lombardi,  a  much  in  vogue  Italian  frock  de- 
signer. He  is  so  wrapped  up  in  his  "art"  and 
so  blinded  by  an  honest  infatuation  for  a 
show  girl  that  his  bubbles  of  illusion  have  to 
be  rudely  punctured  before  he  realizes  that 
the  real  girl  is  Norah  Blake,  his  charming  and 
capable  assistant.  The  Lombardi  studio  is  a 
riot  of  coloring,  peopled  with  richly-gowned 
mannequins  and  frequented  by  amusing  char- 
acters who  contribute  to  the  general  gayety. 
Clay  Clement  will  be  the  effervescent  Lom- 
bardi and  Belle  Bennett  the  golden-hearted 
Norah,  with  a  long  cast  of  Alcazar  favorites, 
specially   reinforced. 

The    world-famous    dramatic    sensation,    "A 


Fool  There  Was,"  will  have  first  Alcazar 
presentation  Sunday,  April  11th.  One  of  the 
big  spectacular  effects  is  the  deck  of  an  out- 
going Atlantic  liner  crowded  with  passengers. 


The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  be 
chiefly  composed  of  headline  acts. 

John  B.  Hymer,  who  is  a  superfine  de- 
lineator of  negro  characters,  will  present  the 
latest  of  his  Tom  Walker  series,  entitled  "The 
Devil  and  Tom  Walker." 

Mile.  Nitta-Jo,  one  of  France's  most  popular 
character  singers,  will  make  her  first  appear- 
ance in  this  city.  In  New  York  and  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  East  she  was  acclaimed  the 
greatest  artiste  that  Europe  has  sent  us 
in  years.  She  impersonates  "La  Gigolette 
Parisienne,"  a  feminine  Apache,  and  her  char- 
acterization is  graphic. 

Herbert  Ashley,  six  feet  tall,  is  a  droll  of 
the  first  water  who  immediately  firmly  estab- 
lishes himself  in  popular  favor.  He  is  as- 
sisted by  Ray  Dietrich,  and  they  call  their  spe- 
cialty "An  Unusual  Conversation." 

The  Choy  Ling  Hee  Troupe  consists  of  six 
Oriental  wonder-workers.  Their  native  cos- 
tumes are  picturesque  and  gorgeous. 

On  a  thread  of  steel  the  Billy  Lamont  Trio 
accomplish  stunts  that  previously  have  been 
considered  impossible.  The  trio  consists  of 
two  women  and  a  man. 

Sam  Berk  and  Juanita  Sawn  will  present 
their  own  dancing  creation,  which  is  a  varied 
volume  of  voguish  dancing  affording  Mr.  Berk 
and  his  pretty  and  graceful  partner  every  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  their  talent. 

Charles  O'Donnell  and  Ethel  Blair  will  ap- 
pear in  their  skit,  "The  Piano  Tuner,"  which 
always  compels  the  heartiest  of  laughter. 

The  only  holdover  in  this  remarkable  bill 
will  be  "The  Four  Marx  Brothers"  in  their 
successful    musical    comedy,    "N'    Everything." 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

Bernard  Shaw's  comedy,  "Man  and  Super- 
man," is  the  attraction  for  next  week  at  the 
Maitland   Playhouse. 

Shaw's  hero,  the  Superman,  strips  men  of 
their  masks  of  prejudice,  hypocrisy,  and  con- 
vention, and  displays  them  as  they  really  are. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  idle  rich  class,  a  "new 
man,"  a  man  without  convention.  The  play 
in  book  form  proved  shocking  to  some  Ameri- 
cans when  it  was  first  circulated  in  this  coun- 
try, but  few  plays  have  the  widespread  accept- 
ance which  "Man  and  Superman"  has  enjoyed. 

Miss  Evelyn  Moore  will  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  play.  Miss  Moore  comes  from 
the  Morosco  Theatre  in  Los  Angeles  and  has 
appeared  with  some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
players    in   the    country. 

Tonight  (Saturday)  "Hindle  Wakes,"  from 
the  pen  of  Stanley  Houghton,  will  have  its 
last  presentation  at  the  Maitland  Playhouse. 


Institutional  Temple. 

The  concerts  to  be  given  in  aid  of  the  fund 
for  the  Institutional  Temple  at  the  Exposition 
Auditorium  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  7th, 
and  Sunday  afternoon,  April  11th,  are  attract- 
ing attention  and  there  is  a  large  demand  for 
seats  at  Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s. 

The  concerts  will*  be  notable  in  every  way, 
introducing,  as  they  do.  Mine.  Frances  Alda, 
the  famous  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  and  Riccardo  Martin,  an  equally  famed 
tenor,  also  of  the  Metropolitan  forces.  As 
accompanist  they  bring  Miss  Erin  Ballard. 

Their  programmes  are  chosen  with  care. 
At  the  first  concert  Mme.  Alda  will  sing  the 
Jewel  Song  from  "Faust,"  "I  Love  You,"  from 
Henry  Hadley's  new  opera,  "Cleopatra's 
Night,"  and  songs  of  Fourdrain,  Huerter, 
Lieurance,  Maxwell,  La  Forge,  Sibella,  Pol- 
dowski,  and  Rachmaninoff.  Mr.  Martin  will 
sing  the  aria  from  Puccini's  "Tosca,"  the 
arietta  from  the  same  composer's  "Manon 
Lescaut,"  "Vieni  fanciulla,"  by  Bleichmann. 
and  songs  of  Pergolesi,  Scudere,  and  Chad- 
wick.  The  evening  will  be  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  duet  from  "La  Boheme,"  by  Mme. 
Alda  and  Mr.  Martin. 

Sunday  afternoon  Mme.  Aida's  numbers  will 
include  the  aria  from  "Madama  Butterfly." 
and  songs  by  Secchi,  Phib'dor,  Scarlatti,  Bayly, 
Veracini,  Merikanto,  Del  Riego,  Pierce,  Lieu- 
rance, Broecke,  MacFayden,  Jerneveldt,  Four- 
drain,  and  Massenet,  and  with  Mr.  Martin  she 
will  also  sing  the  duet  from  "Madama  But- 
terfly." Mr.  Martin  will  also  sing  "Celeste 
ATda."  by  Verdi,  the  Flower  Song  from  "Car- 
men," and  songs  by  Debussy,  Gailhard,  and 
Hue.  

Following  the  Margaret  Anglin  engagement 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  comes  Cohan  and 
Harris'  production  of  "Three  Faces  East," 
with  the  original  star,  Violet  Heming,  direct 
from  one  solid  year  at  the  Cohan  Theatre. 
New  York,  six  mouths  at  Chicago,  and  four 
months  at   Boston. 


An  enlarged  orchestra  will  |)e  hciird  in  the 
Tschaikowsky  music  for  the  Margaret  Anglin 
production  of  "The  Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc"  al 
the  Columbia  Theatre  on  April  12th. 


32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Ch aracter 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturer!  of  "Small  Blacks" 


Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  will  lecture  in  the  San 
Francisco  Civic  Auditorium,  Sunday  evening, 
April  11th,  on  "Evidence  for  Survival,"  and 
in  the  Oakland  Auditorium  Theatre,  Monday 
evening,  April  12th,  on  "Continuity  of  Exist- 
ence," under  the  direction  of  Paul  Elder. 

In  outlining  the  purpose  of  his  lecture  tour, 
Sir  Oliver  protested  that  his  investigations 
were  not  spiritualistic,  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  term,  but  rather  should  be  referred  to  as 
psychical  research.  "The  next  world,"  he  re- 
marked, "is  merely  a  phrase.  It  may  not  be 
a  different  world  from  this  one." 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  <WiT 


Phone  Franklin  150 


Monday,   April   5 — Second  and  Last  Week 

Margaret  Anglin 

In  Oscar  Wilde's  Most  Brilliant  Comedy 

"LADY  WINDERMERE'S  FAN" 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 
Mondav,    April    12— MARGARET    ANGLIN 
in    "THE  TRIAL  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC,"  with 

T sc ha ikow sky's   musical   setting. 


O 


RPHFI1M      O'FARRELL  STREET 

1U  11LU1U      Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
ThE  BEST  IN  VAUDEVILLE 
JOHN  B.  HYM-R  and  Company,  Presenting 
"Tom  Walker  in  Dixie";  MLLE.  NITTA-JO, 
"La  -Gigolette  Parisienne,"  One  of  France's 
Most  Popular  Character  Singers;  SAM  BERK 
anil  JUANITA  SAWN  Present  "A  Terpsi- 
chorean  Creation";  FOUR  MARX  BROTH- 
ERS Present  "N'  Everything";  HERBERT 
ASHLEY,  Assisted  bv  Ray  Dietrich,  in  "An 
Unusual  Conversation";  THE  CHOY  LING 
HEE  TROUPE,  Oriental  Wonder-Workcrs; 
THE  BILLY  LAMONT  TRIO.  Lively  Step- 
pers of  1920;  CHARLES  O'DONNELL  and 
ETHEL  BLAIR  in  "The  Piano  Tuner." 


Evening    Prices,    15c,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1 
Matinee    Prices,    15c,    25c,    50c,    75c 

EXCEPT    SATURDAYS,     SUNDAYS    AND 
HOLIDAYS.      Phone  Douglas   70 


DIRECTION  PAUL  ELDER 


SIR  OLIVER 

LODGE 

World-Famous  Scientist,  Will  Lecture  on 

"EVIDENCE  FOR  SURVIVAL" 
Civic  Auditorium 

SUNDAY   EYE.,   APRIL  11 

Tickets,   reserved,   $2,   $1.50,  $1.  Admission, 

4000   seats,    50c.      War   tax   extra.  On    sale   at 
Paul    Elder's,    239    Grant  Ave. 


His  Only   Other  Lecture 

Oakland  Auditorium  Theatre 

MONDAY'   EVE.,   APRIL    12.    OX 
"CONTINUITY  OF  EXISTENCE" 


VACHEL,  LINDSAY 

Author,   P<K't,  Humorist 
"An  Evening  of  Higher  Vaudeville" 

Fbr  the  Tirud  Business  Man  and  Otliers 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 
FRIDAY   EVE.,   APRIL   23 
Tickets,    reserved,   $1,    $1.50. 
section,  50c.     On  sale  at  Paul   E 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


April  3,  1920. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  possession  of  what  may  be  called  an  ade- 
quate wife  is  not  among  the  necessary  quali- 
fications of  the  American  statesman  or  am- 
bassador. No  one  knows  or  cares  what  sort 
of  a  wife  he  has.  She  is  not  included  among 
the  things  that  matter.  Naturally  there  is 
some  languid  curiosity  as  to  the  wife  of  the 
President,  but  even  the  "first  lady"  can  have 
no  higher  virtue  than  to  be  nearly  invisible 
and  quite  inaudible.  But  who  knows  anything 
about  the  wives  of  cabinet  officers,  of  heads 
of  departments,  of  ambassadors?  Who  knows 
or  cares  if  they  have  any  wives?  If  we  hear 
about  them  at  all  it  is  usually  because  of 
some  indiscretion.  We  heard  something  aboul 
the  wife  of  an  American  ambassador  to  one 
of  the  most  formal  courts  in  Europe  who  in- 
sisted on  riding  to  market  on  a  bicycle  with 
a  basket  over  her  arm,  but  until  then  we  did 
not  even  know  that  the  ambassador  in  ques- 
tion had  a  wife.  That  the  credentials  of  the 
wife  are  nearly  as  important  as  the  credentials 
of  the  husband  never  occurs  to  us,  nor  that 
she  can  either  make  or  mar  his  services  to  his 
country,  either  double  their  value  or  halve  it. 
We  talk  more  inflated  nonsense  about  women 
than  any  other  people  on  earth,  but  women 
have  simply  no  existence  in  the  higher  polit- 
ical  life   of  the  country.      It  may,    of  course, 


THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN  IS 

GILT  EDGE  COFFEE 

Because  it  has 

"That  Captivating  Flavor  " 

(Fully  Gu.r»DK*d) 
ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER 
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Packers  an  I  Distributors 


Bennett-Dunnirtfj 

^lours 

The  Best  inTrave^ 


If  you  want  to  get  all  possible  fun, 
recreation  and  education  out  of  your  trip, 
join  one  of  our  personally  conducted  tours. 
Small  parties — best  accommodations — com- 
petent leaders. 

EUROPE— THE  BATTLEFIELDS 

A   wide  choice  of  spring  and    summer 
itineraries. 

THE  ORIENT 

Summer  and    Fall   Touis 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Starting    Westward    in    September,    visiting 
each  country  in  its  season. 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

Private  tours  with  or  without  conductor 
arranged  to  order.  Our  seventy  years'  ex- 
perience at  your  service. 

To  Travel  Is  to  Live!"1 

Bennett's  Travel  Bureau 

200  Spreckels  Bids.,  San  Francisco 


be  urged  that  there  is  here  no  actual  dis- 
crimination against  women,  and  that  we  de- 
mand no  qualifications  of  capacity  from  either 
the  officials  themselves  or  their  wives.  And 
for  such  a  contention  there  is  much  to  be 
said. 

These  reflections  are  induced  by  the  fact 
that  every  foreign  ambassador  now  in  Wash 
ington  has  an  American  wife.  To  this  extent 
they  do  things  better  abroad.  They  know  the 
value  of  the  political  hostess.  They  do  not 
waste  their  human  assets  nor  leave  them  un- 
employed. No  man  is  ever  appointed  to  a 
high  political  position  without  anxious  con 
sideration  of  his  wife's  credentials.  If  the 
wife  is  likely  to  be  indecorous,  maladroit,  or 
unconventional,  there  will  be  no  employment 
for  the  husband.  Let  him  be  cautious.  Lord 
Palmerston  once  objected  to  the  appointment 
of  some  high  official  on  the  ground  that  he 
told  everything  to  his  wife,  whose  conversa- 
tional indiscretions  were  well  known.  "Very 
well,  gentlemen,"  he  said  to  his  cabinet  after 
being  finally  persuaded,  "but  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  we  take  it  in  turns  to  sleep  with 
them." 

It  has  hitherto  been  rather  the  rule  in  Eu- 
rope that  ambassadors  should  not  be  married 
to  women  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
accredited.  It  was  a  subtle  testimony  to  the 
patriotism  of  women  that  might  be  adverse  to 
the  political  interests  with  which  their  hus- 
bands had  been  entrusted.  Germany  was  the 
exception  in  this  respect,  at  least  so  far  as 
America  was  concerned.  She  preferred  repre- 
sentatives with  American  wives.  Count  von 
Bernstorff  probably  owed  his  Washinirton  ap- 
pointment to  the  fact  that  he  had  married  an 
American  woman.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg.  Count  von  Wal- 
dersee,  commander  of  the  Allied  forces  in 
China  during  the  Boxer  troubles,  had  an 
American  wife,  and  we  were  not  allowed  to 
forget  it. 

But  the  governments  of  Europe  seem  to 
have  changed  their  policies  in  this  respect 
Perhaps  they  have  changed  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  feminine  nature,  and  now  believe 
that  the  woman  is  more  likely  to  serve  the 
interests  of  her  husband  than  of  the  country 
of  her  birth.  But  they  may  have  reached  the 
more  human  conviction  that  there  can  not  be 
too  many  affiliations  of  sympathy  and  that  the 
first  of  all  considerations  is  the  tie  that  binds. 
At  the  present  moment  there  is  no  British 
ambassador  at  Washington,  but  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  is  on  his  way.  and  his  wife  was  Miss 
Isabelle  G.  Ross  of  Staten  Island,  whom  be 
married  in  1905.  Miss  Ross  had  then  no  idea 
of  the  distinctions  awaiting  her  husband,  who 
was  then  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin.  Having  a  flair 
for  military  tactics,  he  became  a  lieutenant 
during  the  Boer  war.  He  became  a  major  in 
1914,  received  a  staff  appointment  in  France, 
and  was  wounded,  then  becoming  minister  ol 
national  service.  Lady  Geddes  has  a  sister 
and  a  brother  living  on  Staten  Island. 

Among  other  American  women  who  are 
wives  of  foreign  ambassadors  are  Mme.  Jus- 
serand,  Baroness  Avezzano,  Baroness  de  Car- 
tier  de  Marchienne,  and  Senora  de  Riano. 
Sweden  and  Bulgaria  are  also  represented  by 
men  with  American  wives.     The  Baroness  de 
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Cartier  de  Marchienne,  wife  of  the  Belgian 
ambassador,  was  Mrs.  Hamilton  Wilkes  Cary 
of  New  York,  who  in  her  maiden  estate  was 
Miss  Marie  B.  Dow  of  Boston.  The  only 
American  woman  who  has  actually  become  the 
wife  of  a  ruler  as  a  result  of  the  war  is  Mme. 
Masaryk,  whose  husband  is  President  of 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  who  was  Miss  Garrigue 
of  Chicago.  They  have  two  daughters,  Alice 
and  Olga.  While  President  Masaryk  was 
working  in  Paris  and  London  for  his  country 
during  the  war  Alice  was  in  prison  and  Mme. 
Masaryk  and  Olga  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  the  same  fate.  Olga  escaped  and  came  to 
America,  but  her  mother  and  sister  were  not 
released  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Another 
celebrated  American  woman  is  Mme.  Grouitch, 
who  was  Miss  Mabel  G.  Dunlap  of  Clarksburg. 
West  Virginia.  Indeed  the  list  of  American 
women  who  have  done  great  political  work  in 
the  world  as  the  wives  of  foreigners  is  too 
long  for  citation.  Their  war  work  has  often 
been  heroic,  and  their  social  work  as  hostesses, 
while  less  spectacular,  has  been  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  countries  of  their  adoption.  One 
wonders  why  there  should  be  so  small  an  op- 
portunity for  American  women  to  serve  their 
own  country  in  the  political  field,  why  the 
government  of  America,  alone  nmong  all  the 
governments  of  the  world,  must  be  so  essen- 
tially male.  It  would  seem  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  do  any  conceivable  thing  for  our 
women   except  employ   them. 


What  an  upset  of  social  values  seems  now 
to  be  in  progress  across  the  water.  A  woman 
correspondent  writing  from  a  large  English 
country  town  says  that  one  must  not  hastily 
suppose  that  the  gorgeous  creatures  who  go 
out  shopping  early  in  the  morning  clad  in 
furs  and  diamonds  and  with  unkempt  hair  and 
dirty  faces  are  duchesses  and  countesses.  They 
are  not.  They  are  the  wives  of  the  lower 
strata  of  profiteers.  Five  years  ago  they  were 
wearing  shawls  over  their  heads  and  buying 
fried  fish  from  the  street  barrows.  Thai 
rather  shabby  and  inconspicuous  woman  who 
anxiously  scans  the  prices  before  making  her 
purchase  may  be  a  countess  or  a  duchess,  but 
the  diamonds  and  furs  are  an  indication  of 
the  lower,  not  the  higher,  levels  of  society. 

War  taxes  have  ruined  the  aristocrat.  The 
government  asks  for  all  that  he  has,  and  then 
some.  If  he  has  no  cash,  and  he  rarely  has 
any,  he  must  sell  his  pictures,  his  plate,  and 
his  jewelry.  And  he  sells  them  to  the  profiteer. 
Perhaps  he  gave  two  or  three  sons  to  the  war 
and  will  never  see  them  again.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  they  enlisted  as  privates  and  were 
buried  in  trench  graves.  Perhaps  he  himself 
is  on  crutches.  It  does  not  matter.  He  must 
now  sell  everything  that  he  has,  and  he  sells 
it  to  the  profiteer  who  schemed  and  tricked 
himself  out  of  personal  service,  and  coined 
into  money  the  extremities  of  his  own  people. 

Pictures  are  almost  a  glut  on  the  market. 
No  one  knew  there  were  so  many.  Jewelry 
goes  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  great  houses 
are  being  dismantled.  Doubtless  it  all  means 
something  in  the  great  scheme  of  things,  but 
it  is  a  painful  spectacle  while  it  lasts. 


Patience  of  Scientists. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  wonderful 
patience  of  the  monkish  scribes  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  were  willing  to  devote  an  entire  life 
to  copying  and  embellishing  a  single  book.  The 
field  of  modern  science  is  full  of  effort  that  is 
equally  prolonged,,  equally  painstaking,  and  in 
numerous  cases  equally  obscure.  In  the  great 
observatories  of  Europe  and  America  (says 
the  New  York  Herald)  there  are  men  who 
are  spending  their  lives  in  entering  in  big 
books,  night  by  night,  figures  that  merely  go 
to  make  up  tables  from  which  our  descend- 
ants centuries  hence  shall  be  able  to  calculate 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

It  has  been  said  that  perhaps  the  most 
monumental  life  tasks  of  the  last  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  have  been  in  the  do- 
main of  botany,  wherein  certain  astonishingly 
indefatigable  scientists  have  undertaken  to 
make  a  flora  each  of  his  own  country.  In 
these  works  we  shall  have  not  merely  a  list 
of  all  the  plants  of  a  country,  but  a  full  ac- 
count and  description  of  every  plant. 

Some  notion  of  such  a  task  may  be  illus- 
trated by  one  or  two  special  cases.  The 
Italian  flora  that  Professor  Filippo  Parlatore 
began  in  1848  was  completed  in  1894.  Eut  it 
was  not  completed  by  Parlatore  himself;  he 
had  long  since  gone  to  his  reward.  Professor 
Teodor  Caruel  finished  the  work. 

In  this  country  Professor  Asa  Gray,  the 
most  distinguished  American  botanist,  began 
the  "Flora  of  North  America"  at  about  his 
twenty-fifth  year.  The  first  number  appeared 
in  1838.  Gray  died  in  1888,  and  the  work 
was  then  only  about  half  finished.  During 
the  fifty  years  that  Gray  toiled  in  this  work- 
ins  task  was  never  interrupted  for  more  than 
a  brief  period. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker  began  the  "Flora  of 
British  India"  about  sixty  years  ago.  One 
volume  of  it  remains  to  be  finished.  Mar- 
tin's "Flora  of  Brazil"  was  begun  in  1846 
and  is  still  incomplete,  although  it  is  steadily 
advancing.      Cosson,    a   French    botanist,    died 


before  he  was  able  to  complete  his  "Flora  of 
Algeria." 

Practically  only  two  great  flora,  those  of 
Australia  and  the  Orient,  were  successfully 
completed  by  their  original  authors,  the  first 
by  Bentham  and  the  second  by  Boissier.  They 
are  splendid  monuments  to  the  men  who  made 
them. 


The  rubberneck  automobiles  that  ply  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  so  many  American  cities 
have  a  monster  relative  in  the  great  barge 
that  carries  sight-seeing  visitors  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  vessel  was  originally  a 
steel  dump  barge,  built  for  the  canal  exca- 
vators in  1909.  It  is  154  feet  long,  32  feet 
wide,  and  draws  between  10  and  11  feet  of 
water.  Sloping  seats  like  those  in  a  grand- 
stand have  been  built,  and  then  covered  with  a 
roof  on  which  other  passengers  may  sit  or 
stand.  The  barge  carries  two  or  three  hun- 
dred persons,  and  it  is  handled  by  a  tug  lashed 
alongside. 


Shark  skin  is  so  hard  that  after  exposure 
to  the  air  it  can  be  ground  to  powder  and 
used  in  place  of  diamond  dust  for  polishing 
diamonds. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave,  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Other 


A  man  was  exhibiting  a  new  typewriter  to 
his  father-in-law  from  the  country.  He 
tapped  the  keys  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  said, 
"There,  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  "Well," 
was  the  rural  one's  reply,  "it's  a  fine  instru- 
ment, and  maybe  it's  'igh-class  music,  but, 
bless  yer,  fer  somethink  touchin',  you  should 
'ear  my  boy  on  'is  melodeon." 


It  was  a  long  railway  journey,  and  the  day 
was  a  hot  and  thirsty  one.  The  train  had  just 
reached  Carlisle,  when  a  man  poked  his  head 
into  the  carriage.  "Is  there  a  Scotsman  in 
this  compartment?"  he  asked.  "Hoots,  mon !" 
exclaimed  a  "Jock"  who  was  sitting  in  the-cor- 
ner  seat.  "I'm  a  Scotsman  masel."  "Good!" 
returned  the  inquirer.  "Then  lend  me  your 
corkscrew." 


The  government  official  had  been  telling  a 
simple  farmer  what  he  must  do  in  case  of  a 
German  invasion  on  the  coast.  "And  have  I 
really  to  do  this  with  all  my  beasts  if  the 
Germans  come?"  asked  the  old  fellow  at  the 
finish.  The  official  informed  him  that  such 
was  the  law.  "All  live  stock  of  every  descrip- 
tion must  be  branded  and  driven  inland." 
"Well,  I'm  thinking  I'll  have  an  awful  job 
with   my  bees." 

A  women  recently  engaged  a  new  maid 
with  whose  appearance  and  manner  she  was 
greatly  pleased.  When  the  terms  had  been 
agreed  upon,  the  lady  of  the  house  said : 
"Now,  my  last  maid  was  much  too  friendly 
with  the  policeman.  I  hope  I  can  trust  you." 
"Indeed  you  can,  ma'am,"  replied  the  new 
maid.  "I  can't  bear  policemen.  I  was 
brought  up  to  hate  the  very  sight  of  them. 
You  see,  my  father  was  a  burglar." 


A  lone  and  weary  doughboy  was  plodding 
through  the  well-known  mud  and  drizzling 
rain  along  a  road  near  Savenay.  Around  the 
curve  just  behind  him  came  a  big  army  truck. 
The  driver  saw  the  lone  pedestrian  too  late 
for  warning  and  swerved,  but  not  in  time  to 


prevent  a  wheel  from  hitting  him  and  sending 
him  sprawling  into  the  ditch.  Jamming  on  his 
brakes  excitedly,  the  driver  yelled:  "Look 
out  there!"  The  prostrate  soldier  rubbed  the 
mud  out  of  his  eyes  and  sat  up.  "What  in 
hell  you  going  to  do  now  ?"  he  sputtered 
angrily.     "Back  up?" 


Here  is  a  story  with  a  moral  for  telephone 
users.  Hon.  James  Duff  of  Canada  was  in  the 
habit  of  shouting  into  the  receiver,  and  one 
day  Sir  James  Whitney,  who  was  in  his  office 
nearby,  asked  what  all  the  racket  was  about 
"It  is  Mr.  Duff,  sir,"  replied  a  clerk.  "He  is 
talking  with  his  wife  up  in  Simcoe  County." 
"He  is,  eh  ?"  said  Sir  James.  "Well,  why  on 
earth  doesn't  he  telephone  her,  instead  of 
yelling  across  the  province  like  that?" 


It  was  Murphy's  first  trip  acrois  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  he  felt  unspeakably  awful.  He  failed 
to  connect  the  fact  of  his  being  on  the  briny 
ocean  for  the  first  time  with  his  agony.  The 
doctor  came  to  him  as  he  tossed  about  in  his 
berth.  "Cheer  up,  man,"  he  said  heartily.  "I 
know  you're  feeling  bad,  but  you're  not  going 
to  die."  Murphy  opened  horrified  eyes.  "Not 
going  to  die?"  he  wailed.  "Faith,  doctor,  I 
thought  I  was.  That  was  the  only  thing  that 
kept  me  alive." 

A  crowd  about  a  rigging  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  sad-eyed  individual  who  seemed 
to  be  still  visibly  affected  by  the  succession  of 
hangovers  that  had  marked  his  life  before  the 
long  dry  spell  began.  "Whatsa  matter?"  he 
inquired.  "Oh,  we're  just  watching  the  work." 
"What  work?"  "This  is  a  drilling  machine.' 
"What  are  they  drilling  for?"  "Water."  As 
the  shaky  individual  turned  to  move  away,  he 
muttered  with  fervor  most  intense :  "And  to 
think  we'd  ever  come  to  this  !" 


May  Vokes  was  talking  about  one  of  her 
early  appearances  in  New  York.  "Gee!"  she 
said,  "I  shall  never  forget  a  write-up  one  of 
the  papers  gave  me."  "Because  it  was  so 
good?"  she  was  asked.  "Oh,  no,"  she  replied. 
"Because  I  had  such  a  hard  time  to  find  it 
I  didn't  know  it  was  in  the  paper  until  about 
half  a  dozen  of  my  friends  called  me  up  and 
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told  me  about  it,  and  even  then  I  couldn't  lo- 
cate it  although  I  searched  that  old  paper 
ragged."  "Why  couldn't  you  find  it?"  "Be- 
cause," said  Miss  Vokes  with  a  grin,  "the 
darned  thing  had  a  two-column  head  on  it. 
I  thought  it  was  a  patent  medicine  ad." 


"Ah  I"  said  the  head  clerk.  "I'm  glad  to 
notice  that  you're  arriving  punctually  now, 
Mr.  Slocoinbe."  "Yes,  sir.  I've  bought  a 
parrot."  "A  parrot?  What  on  earth  for?  I 
told  you  to  get  an  alarm  clock !"  "Yes,  I  did. 
But  after  a  day  or  two  I  got  used  to  it,  and 
it  didn't  wake  me.  So  I  got  the  parrot,  and 
now  when  I  go  to  bed  I  fix  the  alarm  clock 
and  put  the  parrot's  cage  on  top  of  it.  When 
the  alarm  goes  off  it  startles  the  parrot,  and 
what  that  bird  says  would  wake  up  anybody.' 


"Bud  Yaw,  that  runs  the  store  at  the  cross- 
roads, is  an  easy-going  feller,"  related  a  citi- 
zen of  Sandy  Mush,  Arkansas,  "but  he  met  his 
match  tuther  day  when  I  was  there,  settin' 
around.  Bud  was  stretched  out  on  the  counter, 
half  asleep,  with  a  bolt  of  calico  under  his 
head,  when  in  came  a  big  fat  drummer  that 
he  was  sorter  acquainted  with.  'Howdy,  Bud  !' 
says  the  drummer.  'Dad-burn  it,  howdy, 
Jerry  !'  grumbled  Bud.  'Say,  can't  you  just  as 
well  come  around  some  time  when  I'm  stand- 
ing up?'  'Not  necessary,'  says  the  drummer. 
'I've  got  a  little  proposition  in  plug  tobacco. 
Lay  over,  and  I'll  whisper  it  to  you.'  " 


"A  passel  of  us  gents  took  and  drug  out  a 
feller,  tuther  night,  that  had  been  making  a 
speech,  denominating  the  gov'ment,"  related  a 
resident  of  the  Fiddle  Creek,  Arkansas,  neigh- 
borhood. "I  b'lieve  they  said  he  was  an  I.  W. 
W.,  or  something  that-a-way.  Anyhow,  we 
didn't  presizely  admire  his  language,  and  so 
we  took  him  out  into  the  timber,  lap-jacked 
him  for  a  spell  with  hickory  withes,  and  then 
gave  him  a  coat  of  tar  and  oak  leaves- 
feathers  is  too  expensive,  these  times,  to  use 
for  such  foolishness — and  told  him  we'd  shoot 
him  if  he  didn't  get  out  of  there."  "What 
did  he  say?"  interestedly  asked  an  acquaint- 
ance from  up  on  Straddle  Ridge.  "He  said 
he'd  go." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Time. 
The  profiteer  puts  up  the  price 

To    heights    that    are    regrettable. 
With    this    his    motto,    brief,    concise, 

"I'll  get  all  that  is  gettable!" 
He'll  take  the  money  from  our  purse 

As  long  as  we  can  pay  with  it. 
Nor  cares  a  bit   how  much  we  curse 

If  he  can  get  away  with  it. 

The  laborer  who  goes  on  strike 

For  things  unjustifiable 
Will   let  us   holler  all  we   like, 

But  still   remain  unpliable. 
He  will  continue  with  that  stuff, 

And   stubbornly  he'll  stay  with   it, 
So   long  as  people  stand  his  bluff 

And    let    him    get    away   with    it. 

It's  you  and    I  that   are  the   "goats" 

Of  all  this  gouging  terrible. 
Perhaps  we'll  change  it  with  our  votes 

When  it  becomes  unbearable. 
Meantime  we  grab  what  coin  we  can, 

And  make  our  small  display  with   it. 
(I    wrote   this   lyric   on    that   plan, 

And   hope  to   get  away  with   it!) 

— Berton  Braley. 


With  No  Humidity. 
The   weather   man   lay   dying. 

With  the  doctor  standing  by, 
And   his  sobbing  friends   around  him 

Who    had  come  to  say  good-by. 

They   waited    very   patiently, 

Their  eyes  with  tears  all  blurred, 

And  listened,  that  they  might  not  miss 
His    latest    dying   word. 

He  now  gave  full  directions 
'Bout   all    his    earthly   things; 

How  to  conduct  the  funeral 
While    he   put    on    his    wings. 

He  named   the  cemetery 

And  the  kind  of  monument, 

The  minister  and  pallbearers, 
And  the  charnal  of  cement. 

And  last  he  said,  "Carve  on  the  stone, 

So    every   one    can    see, 
Clear   and   probably   cooler, 
With  no  humidity." 
—L,    C.   Neville,   in  Seattle   Post-Intelligencer. 


-A  NATIONAL    BANK 


Space. 
There  was  once  a  tiny  electron 

Who  gazed  about  him  and  cried, 
"What  an  infinite  thing  is  an  atom! 

How  deep  and  how  long  and  how  wide! 
Can  the  mind  conceive  anything  hugcr? 

Well,  I  can't  for  one,  and  I've  tried!" 

An  atom  peered  vaguely  around  him, 
And  with  every  glance  that  he  cast 

He  thought,  "Oh,  a  molecule's  limits 
Are  most   unbelievably  vast; 

For  cosmic  bewildering  greatness 
A  molecule  can't  be  surpassed!" 

Yet  the  scientist's  lens  microscopic, 
For  all  of  its  strength,  failed  to  show 

A  glimpse  of  electron  or  atom 
Or  molecule,  either!     And  so 

We  learn  a  most  excellent  moral, 

Though  just  what  it  is  I  don't  know. 

— Berton  Braley  in  Life. 


NOTICE  OF  ADMINISTRATOR'S  SALE  OF 
REAL  PROPERTY. 


Notice   is    hereby  given   by   the    undersigned,   ad- 

inistrator  of  the  estate  of  Edward  A.  Underwood, 
deceased,  that  he  will  sell  at  private  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder  the  following  described  real  prop- 
erty of  the  estate  of  said  deceased,  situate  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia,  to-wit: 

Parcel  1.  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the 
southerly  line  of  Clay  Street  distant  thereon  one 
hundred  eight  feet  westerly  from  the  westerly 
line  of  Taylor  Street;  running  thence  westerly  and 
along  said  line  of  Clay  Street  twenty-nine  feet  six 
inches;  thence  at  a  right  angle  southerly  sixty- 
eight  feet;  thence  at  a  right  angle  easterly  twenty- 
nine  feet  six  inches;  thence  at  a  right  angle 
northerly  sixty-eight  feet  to  the  point  of  com- 
mencement; being  part  of  50-Vara  Lot  No.  822; 
subject  to  incumbrances  aggregating  $9000. 

Parcel  2.  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  easterly 
ne  of  Willard  Street  distant  thereon  one  hundred 
feet  northerly  from  the  northerly  line  of  Carl 
Street;  running  thence  northerly  and  along  said 
easterly  line  of  Willard  Street  twenty-five  feet; 
thence  at  a  right  angle  easterly  one  hundred  five 
feet;  thence  at  a  right  angle  southerly  twenty-five 
feet;  thence  at  a  right  angle  westerly  one  hun- 
dred five  feet  to  the  easterly  line  of  Willard 
Street  and  the  point  of  commencement;  being  a 
part  of  Western  Addition  Block  No.  741;  subject 
to  mortgage  of  $4250. 

Separate  bids  in  writing  for  said  respective  par- 
cels of  real  property  will  be  received  at  the  office 
of  the  undersigned  administrator.  Suite  1029  Title 
Insurance  Building,  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California,  and 
sale  of  said  real  property  will  be  made  on  or 
after   April    12th,    1920. 

Terms  of  sale,  cash,  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States. 

Conveyance  will  be  made  subject  to  the  incum- 
brances aforesaid  and  to  taxes  of  the  current 
fiscal   year. 

The  sale  will  be  made  subject  to  confirmation  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in 
and  for  the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

Dated  March  22,  1920. 

DONALD    BARKER, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Edward  A.  Under- 
wood,   Deceased. 


The  CONNECTICUT  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO 

of  Hartford 

Established    1  8  S  0 

Pacific    Department 

369  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Behjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN   FRANCISCO  LOS   ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial   Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood  Mills,  Humboldt  Bay,  Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind    Building  Phone    Sutter    4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL   FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will    send    you    all    newspaper    clippings    which 
may   appear    about    you,    your    friends,    or    any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 
A    large    force    in    my    New    York    office    reads 
650   daily    papers   and    over    2000    weeklies   and 
magazines,   in   fact,   every  paper  of  importance 
published   in  the  United    States,    for    5000  sub- 
scribers,   and,   through    the    European    Bureaus, 
all    the    leading   papers    in    the    civilized    globe. 
Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted   on 
slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,   and   are 
mailed    day    by    day.      Write    for    circular    and 
terms. 
HENRY    ROMEIKE 
106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York 
Branches — London,    Paris,    Berlin,    Sy 
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Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL, 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Marjorie  Bailey  of  New 
York  and  Mr.  George  Pinckard  of  San  Francisco 
will  take  place  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eer- 
nard  Bailey  in  Wiscasset  on  May  5th.  At  the 
conclusion  of  their  -wedding  trip  Mr.  Pinckard 
will  bring  his  bride  to  San  Francisco  to  reside. 

Count  and  Countess  Andre  de  Limur  gave  a 
dinner    Saturday    evening    in    BurLingame    to    cele- 
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g  HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES  ] 

|SANTA    BARBARA| 

M    Most  beautifully  situated  hotel  in  California    ^ 

=        Polo,  golf,  tennis,  motoring,  riding,  moun-  ^ 

=  tain  climbing,  surf  swimming,  deep  sea  and  = 

=  trout  fishing — all  outdoor  sports  at  all  sea-  ^ 

p  sons  here.  ^ 

g  AMERICAN  PLAN  GARAGES  g 

W  Mas.  M.  Holungswoeth,  Manager  J 
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brate  the  second  anniversary  of  their  wedding 
The  affair  was  attended  by  more  than  a  score  of 
their  friends. 

In  compliment  to  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs-  Henry  T. 
Scott  gave  a  dinner  last  Thursday  evening  in  Bur- 
lingame.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Count 
and  Countess  de  Limur,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A-  H.  Yin- 
cent.  Miss  Schwerin,  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss 
Katherine  Ramsay,    Mr.    Russell   Wilson,    Mr.    Mc- 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.      Booklet     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch.,  Santa  Barbara 


Filet  Laces  :  Cut  Work  :  Punch  Work 

Mas.  A.  M.  ROBINS,  of  losdos 

MADEIRA  HOUSE 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Strictly  Hand  Made  Articles    - 

REASONABLE  PRICES 

364  SLTTTER  ST.,  below  stockton 


Creery,  Mr.  Prescott  Scott,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Alexander. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  entertained  at  luncheon 
Saturday  in  honor  of  Miss  Anne  Dibblee.  Among 
the  guests  were  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Madison,  Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Aileen 
Mcintosh,  and   Miss  Gertrude  Clark. 

Miss  Jessie  Knowles  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  Saturday  in  Oakland  by  Miss 
Mora   Macdonald. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  Sea  Cliff,  their  guests  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Dibblee,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Lilley. 

Mrs.     Thomas     Driscoll    gave    a    luncheon     last 


Thursdav  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo,  compliment- 
ing Mrs-  Ralph  Robinson  of  Baltimore.  Those 
asked  ::■  meet  Mrs.  Robinson  included  Mrs.  R-  P- 
Schwerin.  Mrs.  Edward  Pringle.  Mrs.  Clement 
Tobin.  Mrs.  Hasket  Derby.  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Williamson.  Mrs-  Edward  Howard, 
Miss  Amy  Brewer,  and  Miss  Mary  Lansdale. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Cornells    Winker    entertained    at 
dinner   last   Wednesday    evening- 
Miss    Margaret   Madison    entertair.ed   a   group    oi 
the  younger   set   at   dinner   Tuesday    evening. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Law  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 
day evening.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tames  Howell,  Miss  Josephine  Moore,  Miss 
Marian  Mellen  of  New  York.  Miss  Alice  Hanchett. 
Miss  Lucy  Hancbett.  Mr.  Emil  de  Surville,  Mr. 
Virgil  Ward,  and  Mr.   C  A.  Wilson. 

Mr.  2nd  Mrs.  William  Butler  Yeats  were  the 
guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  Friday  evening 
hy  Miss  Mary  Phelan.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  McEnemey.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Wheeler.  Miss  Florence  Mullen,  Miss  Gladys 
Sullivan,  Miss  Maude  Fay.  Miss  Ada  Sullivan. 
Rev.  Tohn  Sullivan.  Rev.  W.  Kelly.  Mr.  Noel  Sul- 
livan." Mr.  W.  L.  Swift,  Lieutenant  W.  T.  Lightie, 
V.    S.    N..   and  Mr.    C.  H.   Dobie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blytb  gave  a  dinner  las! 
Wednesday  evening,  complimenting  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin  "and  Mr.  Lawrence  McCreery.  Their 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mrs. 
Christian  de  Guigne,  Miss  Katherine  Ramsay.  Mis? 
Helen  Crocker.  Mr.  Douglas  Alexander,  Mr.  George 
Leib.  and  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann. 

Mrs.  C-  P.  Eells  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
at  a  luncheon  and  bridge  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
affair  was  held  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Polk  were  hosts  at  a  suppei 
party  last  Wednesday  evening,  the  affair  taking 
place  in  Mr.  Polk's  studio. 

Mis;  Cornelia  Sutton  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  ir. 
honor  of  Miss  Dorothy  Anglin  of  Toronto. 

;  |  3£  Elizabeth  Magee  gave  a  dinner  last  Wednes- 
day evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Jessie  Knowles- 
The  guests  included  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker, 
Miss  Laura  Mabon,  Miss  Amanda  McNeai 
Ellita  Adams-  Mr.  Orel  Goldaracena,  Mr.  William 
Hendrickson,  Mr.  George  McNear,  Jr.,  Mr.  Harry 
Magee.  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  and  Mr.  William 
Magee,  Jr.  _ 

Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  dinner  last  week  in 
Montecito,  complimenting  Mrs.  George  Whelan  of 
New  York  and  Miss  Elsa  Maxwell.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  Gibson.  Mrs. 
Tohn  Edward  Beale.  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith,  Mr. 
Reginald  Fernald,  Mr.  Rodney  Benson,  Mr.  Earl 
Graham,  and  Mr.  Eliot  Rodger;. 

The  Misses  May  and  Fannie  Friedlander  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  last  Wednesday. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Magee  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
for  Miss  Sally  Havens  and  Miss  Adele  Chevalier 
Her  guests  included  Miss  Juanita  Ghirardelli. 
Miss  Amanda  McNear.  Miss  Jessie  Jftnowles,  Mi-; 
Laura  Miller,  Miss  Harriett  Okell.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bliss.  Miss  Katherine  Maxwell,  Miss  Ellita  Adams. 
Miss  Yere  de  Yere  Adams,  Miss  Mora  Macdonald, 
and  Miss  Claire  Knight- 
Miss  Alice  Griffith  entertained  at  dir- 
Tuesday  evening,  complimenting  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Charles  Scott  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mcintosh  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hunt.  Jr..  gave  a  children's  party 
Friday  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Master  Schuy- 
ler Hunt- 
Mrs.  Wbitelaw  Reid  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  Wednesday  by  Mrs.  Frederick 
Bradley.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  George  Pope. 
Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle,  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman.  Mrs 
R.  K-  Smith,  Mrs.  Ernest  Stent.  Mrs-  Georg 
Mendell,  Mrs.  George  Crathers.  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant, 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Ricksrd,  Mrs.  William  Sesn:r.  Mrs 
Stanley  Easton,  and  Mrs.  John  Davis- 
Mr.  Baldwin  Wood  gave  a  dinner  a  few  evenings 
ago  for  Mrs.  Wood,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  Honolulu.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edmunds  Lyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford, 
Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Katherine  Ramsay. 
Mr.  Raymond  Armsby,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Mc- 
Creery. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  gave  a  luncheon  las: 
Wednesday,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan. 
Mrs.  Harry  Dodge,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss 
Alice  Hanchett,  Miss  Lucy  Hanchett.  and  Miss 
Josephine  Grant. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Miss  Schwerii 
and  Mr.  McCreery.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Duncan-  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman,  Mrs. 
Christian  de  Guigne,  Mrs.  Jane  Hayue,  Miss 
Katherine  Ramsay,  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Mr. 
William  Crocker,  Jr.,  and  Captain  Ronald  Banon. 
Mrs.  Frank  Ferry  Hooper  gave  a  bridge- tea 
Thursday  at  her  home   on  Laguna  Street. 


Nathan  intte  &  (Tin. 

Objets  d'Art  from 
Japan,  China  and  Korea 


570  SUTTER  ST. 
S  an  Francisco,  Cal. 


Afiliattd  Shop 

NATHAN  BENTZ 

Santa  Barbara,  CaL 


Riding  Boots 

From  Winkle  combine 
precision  of  detail  with 
that  casual  grace  and 
elegance  which  identify 
smart  sports'  attire. 

MADE  TO 

MEASURE 


Winkle  Riding  Boot  Co. 

370  GEARY 

Leathers  are  direct  importations  from 

England's  foremost  tanners 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Goodrich  are  re- 
ceiving congratulations  upon  the  birth  of  a 
son. 

■*♦► 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Warren  Spieker  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


Mr.   and   Mrs.   James  Lowe  Hall   are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


In    Spain   the  baby's    face   is  swept   with   a 
pine  bough  to  bring  it  good  luck. 


WANTED— Sore,  Tired,  Aching,  Painful  Feet 
to  doctor.  My  large  variety  Foot  Appliances 
and  corrective  shoes  enable  me  to  give  in- 
stant  relief  when    others    faik      49   POST    ST. 


FRENCHMAN,  well  acquainted  with  Spain, 
England.  Norway,  and  France,  wishes  to  join  a 
party  going  there  as  a  companion  or  private 
secretary.  Address  E.  CHEVALIER,  2502 
Bancroft  Way,   Eerkeley. 


Vachel  Lindsay. 

Vachel  Lindsay,  author,  poet,  and  humorist, 
will  give  an  evening  of  "Higher  Vaudeville 
and  Orthodox  Verse  as  Well"  at  the  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium,  Friday  evening,  April  23d. 
His  visit  to  San  Francisco  has  been  arranged 
by  Paul  Elder. 

Lindsay  believes  that  the  primitive  singing 
of  poetry  should  be  restored,  and  to  practice 
what  he  preaches  he  has  become  America's 
lone  troubadour.  Like  the  wandering  min- 
strels of  ancient  days,  Lindsay  has  strolled 
through  the  countryside,  chanting  his  verse  to 
delighted  listeners.  Following  is  his  pro- 
gramme "for  an  audience  of  tired  business 
men  and  the  like"'  for  April  23d :  "The  V 
lage  Improvement  Parade,"  "The  Flute  of  the 
Lonely,"  "The  Congo,"  "The  Santa  Fe  Trail," 
"The  Fireman's  Ball,"  "General  Booth  Enters 
into  Heaven,"  "The  North  Wind's  Cooky," 
"The  Griffin's  Egg,"  "Jests  from  the  Spring 
Harbinger,"  "Kansas."  "The  Spice  Tree," 
"The  Ghosts  of  the  Buffaloes,"  "The  Wizard 
in  the  Street"  "The  Knight  in  Disguise."  "The 
Eagle  Forgotten,"  "Lincoln  Walks  at  Mid 
night." 


Advice  of  a  Playwright. 

If  a  man  wants  a  play  produced  the  wa> 
he  has  written  it,  Mr.  Broadhurst  advises  that 
he  produce  it  himself  if  it  is  at  all  possible 
for  him  to  do  so.  He  has  written  many  plays 
himself  and  when  no  manager  would  accept 
the  very  successful  "What  Happened  to  Jones" 
for  production,  he  put  it  on  himself.  Born  in 
England,  he  came  to  this  country  while  still  a 
youth  and  started  on  his  theatrical  career  bv 
assuming  management  of  theatres  in  Mil- 
waukee and  Baltimore  and  also  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.   He  also  did  newspaper  work. 

"The  beauty  of  the  game  is  that  you  never 
can  tell  whether  your  play  will  succeed  or  noL 
I  love  the  gamble  of  it.  It  is  a  beautiful 
gamble.  It  is  not  like  cards  or  stock  specu- 
It's  the  one  gamble  where  one  man's 
profit  is  not  another  man's  loss.  Heartbreak- 
ing and  trying  it  is,  but  also  fascinating. 
When  you  hit  upon  success,  the  return  makes 
up  for  the  disappointments. 

"Any  manager  or  producer  or  author  who 
bats  .300-  will  be  up  at  the  head  of  the  league. 

"An  author  may  write  the  greatest  message 
in  the  world,  but  if  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
there  is  no  one  in  the  theatre  to  listen  to  his 
message,  what  is  the  good  of  it?"  Mr.  Broad 
hurst  asks.  "He  might  just  as  well  go  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain  and  deliver  his  message 
there. 

"That's  why  the  only  way  to  measure  the 
success  of  a  play  is  through  the  box-office," 
he  says.  "The  wealth  of  a  Rockefeller  or  a 
Carnegie  can  easily  be  frittered  away  trying 
to  give  the  people  what  they  want.  A  play  is 
different  from  a  novel.  The  book  may  have 
a  circulation  of  1000  in  Xew  York,  1000  in 
Chicago,  750  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  and 
two  in  a  small  village  and  still  live.  But  if 
you  write  or  produce  a  play  that  appeals  to 
only  1000  in  Xew  York.  Boston,  or  Philadel- 
phia, there  will  be  no  one  in  the  theatre  the 
second  night." — Xezi-  York  Tribune. 


According  to  the  latest  census  estimate, 
there  are  in  the  city  of  Greater  Xew  York 
about  7,000,000  human  beings.  Speaking  in 
round  numbers,  there  are  probably  not  over 
seven  humorists  in  Xew  York  who  write,  so 
there  is  a  humorist  to  every  1 ,000,000  in- 
habitants. If  this  same  proportion  is  pre- 
served throughout  the  country,  then  the  total 
number  of  humorists  in  America  would  be 
about  110.  This  is.  doubtless  a  fair  estimate. 
Genuine  humor  is  a  very  rare  article,  and  not 
always  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  mul- 
titude. But  it  appears  to  be  an  interesting 
fact  that  since  the  war  there  has  been  a 
greater  demand  for  humor,  and  particularly 
for  satire,  which  before  was  a  drug  on  the 
market. — New  York  Post. 


A  new  profession,  though  not  a  permanent 
one,  has  grown  out  of  the  after-effects  of  the 
war  in  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  reports  from  Xear  East  Re- 
lief workers  in  these  countries.  Family 
matching  is  the  name  given  to  it,  and  the 
relief  workers  who  engage  in  it  are  known  as 
family  matchmakers,  without  the  strictly  sen- 
timental  significance  attaching  to  the  word 
that  it  usually  has.  It  is  their  business  to  get 
together  the  remnants  of  families  still  re- 
maining wherever  it  can  possibly  be  accom- 
plished, so  that  family  life  in  these  stricken 
lands  may  be  saved  from  total  extinction. 
This  is  a  vast  task  in  the  Xear  East  at 
present. 


An  oyster  produces  400,000   eggs   annually, 
but  of  these  only  400  or  less  reach  maturity. 


FOR  SALE 

Modern,  well-built,  comfortable  bunga- 
low. Fine  lot.  Artistic  garden.  Good 
environment.  House  and  lot  in  finest 
condition.  940  Pacific  Ave.,  Alameda, 
CaL 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte"  s  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every-  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  CALIFORNIA 


FRAbOY 

DbCoI  the  --:.-  -.■  '-■■  K     :■-  J 

5AN  rEANCISCO      CALIrORJUA 


WHERE  SERVICE  AND 
COMFORTS  ARE 
PLANNED  FORGCESTS 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BiST 


Hotel  Claremont 

Berkeley,  California 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 
amidst  wonderful  flower  gardens 
and  magnificent  trees.  Thirty-five 
minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  entrance  of  Hotel  by  the  Key 
Route  ferry  and  express  trains. 
For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 
9300. 


For  that  tete-a-tete 
— have  tea 

at 

Hotel  Whitcomb 

Civic  Center 

Every  afternoon,  delicious  tea  is  served  in 
the  Sun  Lounge.  Refreshing — restful 
You'll  enjoy  it  immensely. 


April  3,  1920. 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade;  Service" 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume   of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  have  left  on  a 
trip  through  Southern  California.  They  are  antici- 
pating the  arrival  in  June  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Pool,  who  will  spend  the  rest  of  the  summer  at 
their  Menlo  Park  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pool  have 
recently  returned  to  Virginia  from  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Innes  will  return  the 
first  of  the  week  from  New  York. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hartigan,  who 
have  been  stationed  in  Brazil  for  the  past  year, 
will  sail  soon  for  France,  where  the  former  has 
been   ordered    for  duty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet  will  return  to- 
day from  a  trip  through  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Slade  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  their  new  home  on  Broadway,  formerly 
the  residence  of  Mrs.    Benjamin  Brodie. 

Mrs.  Harry  Scott  will  sail  next  week  from 
Honolulu.  She  left  for  the  Islands  a  month  ago 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMuIlin  have  taken  a 
house  at  Woodside  for  the  summer. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Philip  Wales  left  Tuesday  for 
Menlo  Park,  where  they  will  remain  for  the. 
summer. 

Mr.  George  Pinckard  left  Sunday  for  the  At- 
lantic coast,  where  he  will  remain  until  after  bis 
marriage  in  May  with  Miss  Marjorie  Bailey  of 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  left  last  week  for  New 
York  to  spend  Easter  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Koshland. 

Mr.  Wallace  Irwin  returned  last  week  to  Holly 
wood,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  days  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens  and  Miss  Josephine 
Ross  of  Santa  Barbara,  who  have  been  spending 
a  week  at  the  Fairmont,   left  Monday  for  Seattle 


Persian  Rug  Cleaning  Co. 

Native  Rug  Experts 

Native   way    of    cleaning    rugs — with    scien- 
tific olive  oil  process.     Hand  work.     Process 
of   cleaning   and    repairing    fully    explained. 
Goods  insured  against  fire  and  theft. 
382S-3830  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Tel.   Pacific  8723 


CLOCK  REPAIRING 

All    grades    of    chimes    and    complicated    clocks 
repaired    and   sold.      Called    for    and    delivered. 


WORKMANSHIP 
GUARANTEED 


WATCH 
REPAIRING 


CALIFORNIA  CLOCK  CO. 

J.   TOPPING,   Manager 
436  Whitney  Building  133  Geary  Street 

Phone    Garfield    2570 


Anglo   Danish   Institute 

Electric  Light  Cabinet  Baths  and  Salt  Glows 

Swedish  and  Vibratory  Massage 

We  call  at  your  hotel  or  residence  if  requested 

68  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Kearny  4287 


THE  VEDAH   INSTITUTE 

OF  THERAPEUTICS 

ELECTRIC  CABINET  BATHS, 

VIBRATORY  AND   MANUAL 

SWEDISH  MASSAGE 

Houn:  9:30  to  6  p.m.  _Suite615-616 

Evenings  by  appointment 


Phone  Suttci  5660 


GILLETTE  BLDG. 
630  Market  St. 


Miss  Ross  will  be  one  of  the  bridesmaids  at  the 
wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Delafield  and  Mr.  Kennetb 
Winslow  of  Boston,  which  will  take  place  Easter 
Tuesday. 

Miss  Ysabel  Chase  returned  Wednesday  from 
Del  Monte,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Maurice  Hecksher  of  New   York. 

Mr.  Gardner  Williams  has  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington and  is  visiting  his  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard.  Later  he  will  join 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Afein  at  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  have  reopened 
their  Burlingame  home  for  the  summer  season. 

Mrs.  Jane  Hayne  has  returned  to  San  Mateo 
from  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  and  the  Misses  Mar- 
garet and  Rosaraunde  Lee  have  taken  apartments 
at  the  Burlingame  Club  over  the  Easter  holidays 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  have  given  up  the 
house  tbey  have  been  occupying  in  San  Mateo  and 
have  taken  the  Wood  house  on  Clay  Street  for 
the   rest   of  the  year. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  is  visiting  Mrs.  Niel- 
son   at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Robinson  of  Baltimore  is  visiting  in 
San  Mateo  with  her  cousin,  Miss  Mary  Lansdale 
Mrs.  Robinson  has  recently  been  the  guest  of  Ad- 
miral and  Mrs.  Fullam  in  Coronado. 

Miss  Mary  Eyre  has  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Girvin  at  Del  Monte  over  the  Easter  holi- 
days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  are  spending 
several  days  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  William  Storey  will  arrive  from  Chicago 
next  week  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  Roe  in 
Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Loren  Van  Home,  who  spent  several  days 
of  last  week  in  town,  has  returned  to  Merced. 
Mrs.    Frederick  Kroll   is  her  house  guest. 

Dr.  Henry  Kiersted  left  Wednesday  on  a  trip 
to   New  York. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Brim  are  enjoying  a  brief 
visit  at  the  Beresford  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Freeman  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco    from  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  CHne  have  taken  a  house 
on  Union  and  Broderick.  They  have  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  through  the  Northwest. 

Mrs.  Roger  Lapham  will  arrive  next  week  from 
Southern  California  for  a  brief  visit  before  leaving 
for  New  York.  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  will  ac- 
company Mrs.  Lapham  on  the  Eastern  trip. 

Miss  Elsa  Maxwell  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hays    Smith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran  left  Sunday  for  New 
York  en  route  to  France. 

Mrs.  Duncan  McDuffie  has  gone  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara to  remain  several  weeks. 

Miss  Jennie  Flood  returned  Sunday  from  New 
York  and  will  remain  at  the  Fairmont  until  May. 
Mrs.  Henry  Knowles  and  Miss  Jessie  Knowles 
left  Sunday  for  Washington.  Miss  Knowles  will 
he  one  of  the  attendants  at  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Nancy  Lane  and  Mr.  Philip  Kaufman  on  April 
20th. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle  is  spending  the  Easter  season 
in  Southern  California. 

Miss  Marie  Brewer  has  returned  from  Marys- 
ville,  where  she  has  been  spending  a  month  with 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  Louis   Brewer,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Scott  of  Philadelphia 
have  "been  enjoying  a  brief  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  Albert  Clark  returned  last  week  from  Netf 
York  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Clark  and  their  children 
at  the  Hotel  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Willis  Walker  will"  return  next  week  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  Tuck  French  of  New  York, 
who  arrived  last  week  from  Santa  Barbara,  have 
left  for  Canada. 

Colonel  Thomas  Rees,  U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  will  be  stationed  here  for 
the  summer.  Mrs.  Rees  will  come  from  New  York 
next  month. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe  has  gone  to  Boston  to  visit 
Mrs.   Harold    Sewell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Dibblee  will  leave  soon  for 
Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  make  their  future 
home. 

Miss  Emily  Appel  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
who  has  been  visiting  in  San  Rafael  with  Mrs. 
Philip  Brown,  left  for  the  East  Thursday. 

Miss  Joseffa  de  la  Guerra  has  come  up  from 
Santa  Barbara  and  has  taken  an  apartment  on 
Bush    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  are  spending  the 
week-end  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  will  leave  April  Ilth  for 
France  to  join  Miss  Cornelia  Armsby  and  Mr. 
Gordon  Armsby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  will  return  today 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr..  has  left  for  France 
to  visit  Yiscomte  and  Viscomtessc  Philippe  de 
Tristan. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  are  Mr.  A.  H.  Moeller, 
Sacramento;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Barney,  Min- 
neapolis; Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Bekins,  Los  An 
geles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Albee,  San  Jose;  Dr. 
J.  N.  Blond,  Veterans  Home,  California:  Mr.  E 
J.  Schwartz,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Good- 
win Locke,  Palo  Alto;  Mr.  J.  H.  Pelletier,  Port- 
land; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Little,  Boston; 
Mr.  S.  F.  Hannah,  Saskatoon,  Canada;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fieldhausen,  Sacramento;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
B.    Williams,   Los  Altos. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  Hotel  include  Sii 
William  and  Lady  Rees  Davies  and  family,  Hong- 
kong, China;  Mr.  E.  Sender,  Manila,  P.  L;  Mr 
F.  R.  Kellogg,  Mr.  C.  M.  Fuller,  Richfield,  Cali 
fornia;  Mr.  Sam  W.  Belford,  Reno;  Mr.  Fred 
Pollard,  New  York  City;  Mr.  W.  M.  Burdick, 
Manila;  Mr.  J.  J.  Callahan  and  family,  Singapore; 
Mr.  Dave  Saqui  and  family,  New  York;  Mr.  Royal 
Eccles,  Ogden,  Utah;  Mr.  W.  Grant  Hamlin,  De- 
troit, Michigan;  Mr.  S.  A.  Grieberson,  Jr.,  Mr.  A. 
M.  Reinhardt,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  J.  S.  Irwin. 
Spokane;  Mr.  E.  C.  Ducommun,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
H.  A.  Cheltham,  Chicago;  Mr.  A.  N.  Narlian,  Los 
Angeles. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  are  Mr. 
A.    D.    Lasker,    Miss    Mary    Lasker,    Chicago;    Mr. 


ANNOUNCING  the  Opening  of 

HOTEL  PENINSULA 

SAN  MATEO 


This  exclusive  hostelry — one  of  the  most 
famous  in  the  West — will  open  April  28th, 
at  which  time  its  beautiful  grounds  and 
faultless  appointments  will  afford  guests 
the  utmost  in  Californian  hotel  comfort 
and  accommodations. 

Write  for  reservations  and  rates  direct,  or  write 
or  phone  to  Hotel  Granada,  San  Francisco 
{Franklin  422). 

OPEN  FOR  INSPECTION  AFTER  APRIL^Oth 


A.  C.  Dallach,  Patterson;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S. 
Hall,  Dover,  Delaware;  Adjutant  J.  J.  Borree, 
Sacramento;  Mr.  P.  E.  Zabola,  Salinas;  Mr.  P.  H. 
Blaesing,  New  York  City;  Mr.  W.  N.  Cumming, 
Watsonville ;  Mr.  Robert  Hulme,  Fresno ;  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke  and  daughter,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey;  Mr.  A.  W.  Mellon,  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex  Duncan,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  C.  K.  Ponestell,  Fresno;  K.  Hirooka,  Osaka, 
Japan;  Mr.  Kenneth  Hamilton,  Milwaukee;  Mr.  A. 
F.  Graveswalker,  New  York  City;  Mr.  W.  J. 
Yost,    Montgomery,    Alabama. 


Airplanes  and  Snow-shoes. 

Everything  from  aeroplanes  to  snowshoes  is 
being  used  by  the  enumerators  employed  in 
taking  the  1920  census  of  the  United  States. 
About  the  only  modern  method  of  transporta- 
tion either  on,  over,  or  below  land  or  water 
that  has  not  been  employed  seems  to  be  the 
submarine.  Aeroplanes  have  come  in  handy 
in  enumerating  the  dwellers  on  the  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Florida;  yachts  and  rowboats 
have  been  used  in  the  harbors  of  the  country; 
native  canoes  have  been  in  demand  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands ;  "flivvers"  are  in  use  every- 
where;  the  tried  and  trusty  mule  team  has 
carried  the  census  takers  out  on  the  desert 
regions,  and  snowshoes  have  become  the 
trusted  aids  of  the  census  gatherers  in  the 
Northern  States  and  Alaska. 

Near  Oswego,  New  York,  a  few  days  ago 
an   enumerator   making   his   rounds   on    snow- 


shoes  arrived  at  an  isolated  farm  dwelling  only 
to  find  that  an  able-bodied  man  was  needed 
more  than  a  census  gatherer,  as  the  man  of. 
the  family  had  been  sick  in  bed  for  several 
days  and  the  farm  animals  were  suffering  for 
lack  of  food  and  water.  The  census  taker 
stopped  long  enough  to  do  the  chores,  dig 
out  paths  through,  the  deep  snow,  and  put 
things  in  order  before  continuing  the  journey. 


A  judges'  stand  for  race-tracks  that  is  re- 
volved by  an  electric  motor  is  the  idea  of  a 
Kentucky  inventor. 


PROOF  STORi 

Private  Concrete  and  Steel  Vaults  for 
Household  Goods 

13th  and  Mission  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND  <*»*  "A™1  '5       LOS  ANGELES 


yfiur  car  and  our  board 
of  lubrication  engineers 

Correct  Lubrication  is  a  science.  Our  Board  of 
Lubrication  Engineers  has  determined  the  correct 
consistency  of  Zerolene  for  your  car.  Their  rec- 
ommendations are  available  for  you  in  the  Zero- 
lene Correct  Lubrication  Charts.  Get  one  for  your 
car  at  your  dealer's  or  our  nearest  station.  Use 
Zerolene  for  the  Correct  Lubrication  of  your  au- 
tomobile, truck  or  tractor. 

STANDARD 
^^^Q^.  OIL  COMPANY 

Stofldaft^^^  (CalifornU) 


ZEROLENE 


Hot 


or 


A  grade 
for  each 
type  of 
engine 
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WiUiam  R.  Staats 
Company 

Established     1887 


BONDS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

477  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


LOS  ANGELES 
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KING! 

COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

KING  COAL  CO. 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 
San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 

J 

THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

She— Tom's  bought  a  Ford— what's  yours? 
He— Oh,  mine's  a  Rolls-Royce.  She— Ah  J 
That's  a  good  car,  too,  isn't  it? — London  By 
stander. 

"The  butler  was  intoxicated  this  afternoon, 
Henry-  You  must  discharge  him."  "Dis- 
charge him  nothing.  I'll  double  his  wages. 
Maybe  he'll  tell  where  he  got  it."— Hone 
Sector, 

"I  see  where  they  are  having  a  terrible  flood 
in  France."  "Impossible!"  "Why  impos- 
sible? Nothing  is  impossible  these  days," 
"But  the  water  there  is  always  M'eau.'  " — NeU 
York  Globe. 

Ex-Lieutenant  Mapleson — Why,  madam,  do 
you  suspect  that  I  was  in  France  ?  Mme.  La 
Paige  (a  visitor  from  Paris) — Monsieur  speaks 
ze  language  with  such  a  bootiful  A.  E.  F. 
patois. — Life. 

"Yes,  I  was  on  the  stand  in  that  case."  "I 
thought  you  told  me  you  knew  nothing  abou! 
it."  "I  didn't.  But  under  the  regular  pro- 
cedure it  took  three  days  to  bring  that  out." — 
Boston  Globe. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  Young  Van 
Sappy  made  all  that  money  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow!"  "Dear,  no  ;  by  the  set  of  his  brow. 
You  see,  he  poses  for  those  collar  advertise- 
ments."— Judge. 

"A  glass  of  water,  please,"  said  the  cus- 
tomer in  a  Detroit  restaurant.  "Yes,  sir," 
said  the  waiter.  "Would  you  prefer  it  straight 
or  with  the  water-board  kick  in  it?" — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

They  had  just  become  engaged.  "I  shall 
love,"  she  cooed,  "to  share  all  your  griefs  and 
troubles."  "But,  darling,"  he  purred,  "I  have 
none."  "No,"  she  agreed  ;  "but  I  mean  when 
we  are  married." — Dallas  A  ews. 

He — Why  did  you  raise  that  worthless 
maid's  wages  ?  She  isn't  good  for  a  thing. 
She — I  know,  dear,  but  the  Gaddys  have  made 
her  an  offer  and  we  don't  want  them  to  know 
all  about  our  private  affairs. — Baltimore  Amer- 
ican. 

Green — What  on  earth  do  you  want  with 
that  sheet  of  postage  stamps  ?  Why,  you've 
got  a  hundred  there !  Grey — Well,  you  see, 
I've  just  completed  a  poem  and  I  may — er — 
send  it  to  more  than  one  editor. — London  Tit- 
Bits. 

"What's  the  matter?  You  look  thoughtful." 
"My  six-year-old  son  brought  home  a  list  of 
questions  to  answer."    "What  of  that?"'     "My 
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average  ranks  me  as  a  deficient  kid." — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

"Is  Guzzler  a  generous  chap?"  "Generous? 
Why,  he'd  share  his  last  half-pint  with  a 
friend." — Houston  Post. 

"He  throws  himself  into  every  job  he  under- 
takes." "I  wish  the  bore  would  go  hunting 
for  wells  or  craters  or  something  like  that." — 
Life. 

"An  optimist  is  a  man  who  cherishes  vain 
hopes,  and  a  pessimist  a  man  who  nurses  vain 
regrets."  "And  what  is  a  man  who  does 
both?"  "Oh,  he's  just  a  plain,  ordinary  hu- 
man."— Cleveland   Press. 

The    young    wife    regarded    the    breakfast- 


table  with  a  critical  eye.  "Phyllis,"  she  said 
sternly  to  her  handmaiden,  "how  often  have 
I  told  you  that  when  you  lay  eggs  you  must 
lay  spoons,  too  !" — London  Tit-Bits. 

"Art  and  business  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon," said  the  idealist.  "Oh,  I  don't  know," 
replied  the  pork  packer.  "The  value  of  a 
painting,  like  the  value  of  a  check,  depends  a 
great  deal  on  whose  name  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it." — Boston   Transcript. 

"Morning,  stranger,"  began  the  talkative 
party  as  he  settled  himself  in  the  only  vacant 
half-seat  in  the  smoker.  "And  what  state 
might  you  be  from  ?"  "Oh,"  replied  the 
stranger  wearily,  "it  doesn't  matter  now. 
One's  as  dry  as  another." — Dallas  News. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco, 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and  Greases: 


SAX    FRANCISCO 
McCoppin  and  Market 
Lombard  and  Van  Ness 
Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  &  Ocean  Ave. 
Pine  and  Van  Ness 
25th   and   Valencia 
Mission  and  Otis 
Golden   Gate  and  Divisadero 
Scott  and    Fell 
4th   Ave.   and   Geary 
3rd  and  Brannan 
Columbus  Ave.  and  Grover  Place 
Post  and  Mason 
Fifth  Ave.   and  California 


OAKLAND 
Broadway  and  -Water 
21st  and  Broadway 
25th  and  Telegraph 
35th  and  Foothill  Boulevard 
14th  and  Harrison 
620  Lakeshore  Avenue 
25th  and  Broadway 
12th  and  Webster 
East  19th  St,  and  Park  Boulevard 
30th  and  San  Pablo 
East  14th  St.  and  24th  Avenue 
College  Avenue  and  Broadway 

ALAMEDA 
Encinal  and   Central   Avenue 

BERKELEY 
Shattuck  and  Haste 


SAN   RAFAEL 
40th  St.  and  Petaluma  Avenue 

BURLIXGAME 

Park  Road  and  Petaluma  Avenue 

(State  Highway) 

SAN    MATEO 

3d   Ave.    and   State  Highway 

HAYWARD 

A  and  Boulevard 

LOS   GATOS 

Santa  Cruz  and  Elm  Sts. 

NAPA 
3d  St.  at  Bridge 

SUNNYVALE 
State  Highway  &  Ml  View  Rd. 


SAN  JOSE 
The  Alameda  and  Stockton  Ave. 
11th  St  and  Santa  Clara  Ave, 
Alameda  and  Wilson  Ave. 
1st  and  Margaret  Sts. 
S.  Market  &  W.  San  Salvador  Sts. 
Market  and   San  Carlos  Sts. 

FRESNO 

Broadway  and  Kern  Sts. 
Broadway  and  Stanislaus  Sts. 
A  and  Fresno    Sts. 
Broadway  St.  and  Ventura  Ave. 
Divisadero  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SACRAMENTO 
12th  and  I  Sts.        13th  and  L  Sts. 
2d  and  L  Sts.  16th  and  K  Sts. 

10th  and  O  Sts.       30th  and  P  Sts. 
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From  the  Rhine  to  Siberia. 

A  French  army  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
a  brisk  little  battle  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  among  the  latest  indications  of  storm  centres 
that  are  still  a  long  way  from  subsidence. 

The  occupation  by  a  French  force  of  four  German 
cities  is  a  sharp  reminder  to  the  German  government 
that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  must  be  kept  to  the 
letter.  The  Ruhr  District  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Red 
revolutionists  who  have  just  been  so  active  throughout 
Germany.  But  it  is  also  part  of  the  neutral  zone  from 
which  all  troops  are  debarred  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
The  Germans  were  compelled  either  to  abandon  the 
district  to  the  Reds — an  impossible  procedure — or  to 
move  against  them,  and  so  violate  the  treaty  by  enter- 
ing the  neutral  zone.  The  French  could  hardly  object 
to  the  suppression  of  the  Reds  and  the  establishment 
of  order,  although  they  profess  to  believe  that  this 
might  have  been  done  by  negotiation,  but  they  have 
occupied  the  four  German  cities  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
German  forces  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  their  imme- 
diate purpose  shall  have  been  achieved.  It  is  a  some- 
what drastic  guarantee,  and  even  a  somewhat  dangerous 
one,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  remembered  tha' 
the  recent  Kapp  revolt  contained  many  highly  suspicious 
elements  and  that  the  Germans  are  already  gravely  in 
default  in  respect  of  other  treaty  stipulations. 

The  Japanese  seizure  of  Vladivostock  at  the  far  east- 
ern end  of  the  vast  war  field  is  a  somewhat  similar 
measure  of  self-protection.    Japan  and  Siberia  are  with- 


As  Cheese  to  Chalk. 

In  the  national  convention  to  be  held  at  Chicago  in 
June  the  Republicans  of  California  will  be  represented 
by  twenty-six  delegates  to  be  chosen  at  a  primary  elec- 
tion on  May  4th — three  weeks  from  now.  Two  tickets 
are  in  the  field,  one  pledged  to  support  the  presi- 
dential candidacy  of  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  the  other 
in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover.  Thus  ante 
cedent  to  the  national  presidential  campaign  we  are  to 
have  a  campaign  of  our  own  in  which  the.  immediate 
issue  is  that  of  declaring  the  choice  of  the  Republicans 
of  California  as  between  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hoover. 
Since  both  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hoover  are  citizens 
of  California  the  favorite  son  idea  is  eliminated  from 
the  coming  contest.  And  fortunately  so.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  can- 
didate for  that  great  office,  parochial  considerations 
ought  to  have  no  weight.  It  is  childish  and  silly  to 
bestow  favor  upon  one  name  or  withhold  it  from  an- 
other upon  a  motive  so  trivial.  The  responsibilities  of 
the  presidential  office  extend  to  the  whole  country, 
bearing  no  more  relation  to  one  part  than  to  another, 
and  it  is  an  impertinent  intrusion  that  would  claim  for 
a  state  or  particular  locality  a  preference  founded  in 
hopes  of  special  advantage  or  in  the  cheap  vanity  that 
is  the  basis  of  the  favorite  son  idea. 


In  the  competition  now  on  in  California  between  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Hoover  the  former  has  practical  ad- 
vantage in  the  possession  of  a  well-oiled  personal 
organization.  The  Johnson  "machine"  has  been  ten 
years  in  the  making  and  it  is  a  "going  concern."  Con- 
nected with  it  through  motives  of  personal  attachment, 
motives  founded  in  a  species  of  fraternal  association, 
and  in  motives  founded  in  favors  past,  present,  and  ex- 
pected, is  pretty  much  the  whole  official  roster  of  the 
state  government.  Likewise  connected  with  it  are  cer- 
tain interests  that  have  found  benefits  or  have  hopes 
of  finding  them  in  cooperation  with  the  dominant 
force  in  state  affairs.  The  prestige  of  success,  in 
politics  as  in  war  a  tremendous  force,  is  on  the 
side  of  Mr.  Johnson.  No  similar  advantages  lend  their 
aid  to  Mr.  Hoover.  In  times  past  he  has  had  no  part  in 
California  politics — or  in  national  politics  for  that  mat- 
ter. He  has  no  following  under  many  forms  of  "in- 
spiration" that  give  working  strength  to  his  rival. 
Only  within  the  past  few  days  has  there  been  any  at- 
tempt at  organization  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
admirers,  who  for  the  most  part  are  representative  of 
moral  aspirations  rather  than  of  working  force  in 
politics.  The  situation  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sen- 
tence. Mr.  Johnson  has  the  backing  of  an  organized 
element;  Mr.  Hoover's  backing  is  that  of  a  widespread 
popular  sentiment  stirred  to  enthusiasm  for  a  worthy 
personality,  largely  speaking  dissociated  from  practical 
politics  and  both  distrustful  and  contemptuous  of  ordi- 
nary political  motives  and  methods. 


founded  in  broad  knowledge  or  in  moral  purpose.  His 
genius  is  that  of  destruction;  his  talent  that  of  denuncia- 
tion. His  policy,  when  not  limited  to  expediencies,  is 
dominated  by  his  hatreds.  Early  in  his  career  he  dis- 
covered the  campaign  value  of  defamatory  onslaught, 
and  he  has  attuned  his  very  considerable  powers  of 
oratory  to  this  sinister  expedient.  Mr.  Johnson  has  not 
the  first  qualification  for  the  presidency.  He  is  minus 
the  breadth  of  mind,  minus  the  knowledge  of  affairs, 
minus  the  economical  instinct,  minus  the  judicial 
spirit,  above  all  minus  the  character  requisite  in  the 
presidency  if  it  is  to  be  brought  back  to  its  constitu- 
tional status  and  reestablished  in  the  respect  of  intelli- 
gence and  patriotism. 


Now  as  to  the  men  themselves  and  what  they  stand 
for:  Mr.  Johnson,  a  man  not  without  talent  and 
courage  and  with  exceptional  powers  of  public  appeal, 
is  first,  last,  and  always  a  politician.  He  is  a  statesman 
only  in  the  sense  of  an  extended  experience  in  the 
mechanism  of  practical  politics.  Of  world  affairs  he 
knows   little   and   cares   less.     He   has   no   convictions 


Now  as  to  Mr.  Hoover :  The  Argonaut  does  not  fall 
in  with  the  extravagant  enthusiasm  that  deifies  him  as 
a  super-man.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  share  in 
the  view  here  and  there  expressed  that  he  ought  to 
compromise  his  judgments  to  the  extent  of  identi- 
fying himself  with  the  Republican  party — "right  or 
wrong."  Profoundly  respecting  his  political  and  moral 
judgments,  we  should  still  like  to  see  bim  in  a 
more  sympathetic  attitude  in  relation  to  the  party 
of  his  declared  attachment,  for  it  is  only  through 
party  organization  and  by  the  aids  which  only 
party  can  give  that  working  results  may  be  achieved. 
Mr.  Hoover  has,  we  think,  as  no  other  'man  has 
had  since  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  opportunity  to  bring 
the  politics  of  the  country  up  to  a  higher  moral 
level;  and  this,  we  think,  he  might  do  better  through 
close  affiliation  with  the  party  than  by  an  attitude  of 
critical  detachment.  He  has  what  no  other  man  in  pub- 
lic life  has  in  equal  degree,  a  combination  of  the  powers 
which  lie  in  personal  elevation  of  character,  in  breadth 
of  economic  knowledge,  in  understanding  of  our  world 
obligations,  and  in  high  prestige  with  our  own  people. 
Comparison  of  Mr.  Hoover  with  Mr.  Johnson  is  as 
cheese  to  chalk.  The  one  is  an  independent  thinker 
with  the  moral  and  mental  equipment  essential  to  real 
statsmanship.  The  other  is  a  shallow  and  noisy  dema- 
gogue. 

The  immediate  issue  before  the  Republicans  of  Cali- 
fornia is  that  of  making  choice  between  these  men. 
Surely  there  can  not  te  on  the  part  of  citizens  at  once 
intelligent,  patriotic,  respectful  of  what  is  large  and 
worthy  as  distinct  from  what  is  trivial  and  sinister,  a 
moment's  question  as  to  where  their  obligation  and 
opportunity  lie.  , 

Bidding  for  the  "Soldier  Vote." 
The  arrangement  under  which  the  government  pro- 
vided insurance  at  nominal  rates  for  service  men  in  the 
late  war  was — theoretically — devised  as  a  means  of 
protecting  the  national  treasury  against  future  pension 
raids.  But  human  nature,  including  political  nature,  was 
not  reckoned  with.  Obviously  we  are  to  have  over 
again  and  on  a  vastly  larger  scale  an  experience  which 
from  the  end  of  the  civil  war  until  now  has  been  a  drain 
upon  the  treasury  and  tended  to  demoralization  of  a  con- 
siderable part  in  our  citizenship.  From  a  small  be- 
ginning very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the 
pension  graft  has  grown  until  it  has  become  a  scandal, 
malodorous  and  colossal.  It  takes  approximately  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year  directly  from  the 
treasury  and  distributes  it  so  recklessly  that  the  original 
motive  of  aiding  the  worthy  and  the  deserving  has  been 
lost  sight  of.  The  pension  grabber,  including  the 
"coffee  cooler"  and  other  types  of  slacker,  also  including 
a  multitude  of  women  who  have  schemed  themselves 
upon  the  pension  roll,  have  had  their  part  in  imposing 
a  burden  upon  the  country7;  but  even  more  to  blame  are 
the  politicians  in  and  out  of  Congress  who  ha- 
traffic  of  the  public  funds  in  pursuit  of  the  "; 
vote."     The  political  parties  have  competed  - 
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other  in  the  general  bidding  at  the  cost  of  the  treasury. 
And  although  the  war  ended  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  the  annual  pension  charge  still  runs  into  colossal 
figures. 

Recent  announcements  from  "Washington  make  plain 
the  fact  that  we  are  to  have  another  and  a  larger  com- 
petition for  the  neyv  "soldier  vote."  Mr.  Lodge,  leader 
of  the  majority,  in  the  Senate,  has  declared  for  a  bonus, 
in  terms  not  specified,  for  all  men  engaged  in  any  form 
of  military  service  during  the  late  war.  This,  of 
course,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  proposal  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  late  service  men  in  the  party  now 
dominant  in  Congress.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
when  in  the  turning  of  the  political  wheel  the  Demo- 
crats shall  come  into  control  they  will  make  a  still 
higher  bid  in  one  form  or  another.  And  so  it  will 
go  on  probably  through  two  or  three  generations,  with 
each  party,  as  it  conies  into  authority,  making  fresh 
advances  upon  whatever  may  have  been  done  before. 
Nothing  short  of  a  moral  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  public 
will  check  a  movement  which,  once  begun,  quickly  runs 
the  gamut  of  extravagance  and  briber)'. 

A  similar  movement  in  Canada  is  even  bolder  in  its 
demands  than  that  inaugurated  here.  Six  associations 
of  war  veterans  have  asked  the  government  for  a  bonus 
of  $2000  for  every  man  who  served  in  France,  $1500 
for  service  in  England,  and  $1000  for  service  in  Canada. 
This  demand  will  be  supported  by  a  large  and  organized 
bodv  of  voters,  and  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son  to  see  that  it  is  in  the  way  of  be- 
coming the  dominating  factor  in  Dominion  politics. 


The  Primary  Elections. 

Under  a  curious  posture  of  conditions  the  coming 
primary  election  in  California  becomes  an  event  of 
extraordinary  importance.  It  happens  that  the  two  Re- 
publican candidates  for  the  presidency  most  definitely 
representative  of  positive  ideas  are  citizens  of  this  state. 
The  contest  for  the  delegation  from  California  to  the 
national  convention  lies  between  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Hoover,  undisturbed  by  effort  on  the  part  of  ether 
Republicans  to  secure  support  here.  Thus  the  issues  be- 
tween them  in  their  own  state  is  clean-cut. 

Throughout  the  country  Mr.  Johnson  is  presumed  in 
a  political  sense  to  "own  California."  This  presump- 
tion is  the  basic  factor  in  his  campaign  for  the  presi- 
dency. If  he  shouid  be  beaten  in  California  his  presi- 
dential candidacy  would  blow  up  spontaneously.  On  the 
other  hand  success  of  the  Hoover  ticket  in  the  Cali- 
fornia primary,  as  against  Johnson,  would  lift  Hoover 
to  a  position  of  presumptive  strength.  A  man  capable 
of  beating  Johnson  in  his  own  state  would  instantly  be 
marked  as  a  vote-getter.  Mr.  Hoover,  successful  here, 
would  move  up  into  the  front  rank  of  the  general  field, 
if  not  indeed  as  the  foremost  figure  in  it. 

Under  normal  conditions  California's  little  group  of 
twenty-six  delegates  does  not  count  for  much.  But  as 
matters  stand,  the  outcome  of  our  primary,  especially 
if  it  should  go  for  Hoover  and  against  Johnson,  would 
be  decisive.  Mr.  Johnson  understands  this,  of  course, 
and  the  fact  explains  the  extraordinary  efforts  now- 
being  made  by  him  to  stimulate  his  forces  and  so 
strengthen  his  fences.  Xot  merely  his  presidential 
aspirations,  but  his  whole  political  future,  is  at  stake. 


Success  of  the  Johnson  ticket  in  Michigan  in  Mon- 
day's primary  election  will  naturally  have  the  effect  of 
promoting  Mr:  Johnson's  home  campaign,  under  the  old 
principle  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success.  It  may  be 
taken  to  reflect  approval  of  Mr.  Johnson's  stand  on  the 
league  of  nations;  or  it  may  be  taken  as  indicating  a 
revolt  of  the  public  mind  against  the  delinquencies  and 
iniquities  of  "politics."  For  it  is  worth  noticing  that 
in  his  campaign  in  states  distant  from  California  Mr. 
Johnson  has  represented  himself  as  a  purist,  morally  in- 
dignant in  respect  of  the  vices  of  "organized  politics." 
Mr.  Johnson  in  the  role  of  a  protestant  against  organ- 
ized politics  is  an  edifying  spectacle  in  view  of  his 
career  in  California.    Truly  it  is  to  laugh ! 

To  characterize  the  result  in  Michigan  as  a  victory 

of  Johnson  over  Hoover  is  an  exercise  in  the  cheaper 

dish,  nesties  of  politics  and  therefore  characteristic  of 

Mr.    Johnson's    journalistic    clacquers    here,    Messrs 

He  rst  and  De  Young.     There  was  no  organization  in 

interest  of  Hoover  in  Michigan,  and  no  campaign 

:s  behalf.     As  between  the  two  candidates  there 

in  the  case  of  Michigan,  no  contest.    Unhappily  il 


is  a  fact  that  before  sentiment  for  any  cause — or  any 
candidate — can  make  itself  articulate  there  must  be 
more  or  less  popular  drum-beating.  Nothing  of  this 
sort  was  done  in  Hoover's  behalf  in  Michigan;  and 
probably  not  one  voter  in  ten  knew  that  his  name  was 
seriously  before  the  country.  The  result,  therefore, 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  implying  discredit  to  his 
candidacy. 

The  Michigan  incident  may  well  serve  to  instruct 
Mr.  Hoover  and  his  friends  as  to  the  necessity  of 
making  definite  appeal  to  the  country.  Practically  there 
is  no  other  means  by  which  a  presidential  or  any  other 
candidacy  may  be  promoted.  That  there  is  throughout 
the  country  an  earnest  sentiment  favorable  to  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  principles  he  stands  for  is  obvious, 
but  it  will  not  declare  itself  spontaneously.  If  Mr. 
Hoover's  friends  want  to  get  him  nominated,  they  must 
get  to  work.  Above  all  Mr.  Hoover  must  make  his 
position  clear.  Xot  even  yet  has  this  been  done  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  answer  all  reasonable  queries  and 
resolve  all  reasonable  doubts. 


The  Vital  Issue  in  the  Navy  Investigation. 
It  will  be  truly  a  pity  if  the  matter  at  issue  in  a 
pending  congressional  inquiry,  namely,  the  conduct 
of  the  Navy  Department  precedent  to  and  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  our  participation  in  the  war,  shall 
become  clouded  by  the  indiscretions  of  the  chief  wit- 
ness. While  Admiral  Sims  has  made  overmuch  of 
certain  trivialities,  he  has  also  presented  a  definite  and 
authoritative  indictment  against  Secretary  Daniels, 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  Daniels,  and  not 
Sims,  that  'is  on  trial.  The  charge  is  that  the  Navy 
Department  did  practically  nothing  in  preparation  for 
war.  although  for  many  months  war  was  imminent ;  that 
when  we  entered  the  yvar  it  was  in  a  half-hearted,  in- 
different, and  ineffective  fashion;  that  proper  support 
alike  to  our  allies  and  to  our  own  forces  in  European 
yvaters  was  stupidly  withheld;  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Navy  Department  reflected,  not  the  spirit  of  war. 
but  the  spirit  of  pacifism,  not  uncolored  by  a  species  of 
sympathy  with  the  forces  yvith  which  we  were  at  yvar. 
In  this  indictment  there  is  implied  grave  delinquencies, 
and  the  proof  as  presented  by  Admiral  Sims  and  others 
is  definite  and  damning.  The  course  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  the  period  preceding  our  entrance  into  tht 
yvar,  and  even  after  we  yvere  in  it,  yvas  a  natural  product 
of  the  spirit  under  yvhich  it  was  organized.  Its  head 
was  and  still  is  a  man  of  mediocre  quality  and  a  pro- 
fessed pacifist,  totally  incapable  of  conceiving  our 
obligations,  so  petty  in  spirit  as  to  put  trivial  mo- 
tives before  vital  duties.  The  job  of  administering 
the  Navy  Department  in  the  years  1917-18-19  was  a 
big  one,  calling  for  a  man  of  broad  knoyvledge,  generous 
views,  and  strong  character.  Our  failure  to  match  the 
demands  of  the  service  yvith  determination,  promptitude, 
and  administrative  force  yvas  due  to  the  fact  that  yve 
had  a  small  and  in  truth  a  cheaply  mean  man  in  a  place 
yvhere  a  man  of  another  temper  and  quality  should  have 
been. 

Editorial  Notes. 
Mr.  Frederick  X.  Fenwick,  a  yvell-known  citizen  of 
New  York,  recently  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Germany,  reports  that  there  is  a  yvidespread  sentiment 
among  all  classes  of  German  people  for  a  Hohenzollern 
restoration.  "I  talked  with  men  of  all  ranks,"  he  said, 
"and  the  general  opinion  yvas  in  favor  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy."  Neither  the  former  emperor  nor  the 
Croyvn  Prince  is  well  spoken  of  in  this  connection,  but 
there  yvere  many  suggestions  to  the  effect  that  the  son 
of  the  Crown  Prince  would  be.  acceptable.  The  youth 
is  carefully  guarded  from  harm  someyvhere  in  Europe 
the  exact  locality  being  a  secret  knoyvn  only  to  very  few. 


vegetables  and  other  edibles  in  like  proportion.  The 
great  body  of  the  people,  yvhose  earnings  measured  in 
terms  of  money  are  far  in  excess  of  other  days,  are 
none  the  less  reduced  to  pitiful  straits.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising in  such  a  situation  that  there  should  be  general 
discontent  and  that  the  popular  sentiment  should  regard 
hospitably  almost  any  change  affording  the  faintest  hope 
of  relief.  

Americans  noyv  in  Germany,  and  there  are  many  of 
them,  find  plenty  of  food  in  the  hotels  and  restaurant* 
at  reasonable  prices  in  American  money.  They  find 
service  good  in  all  the  larger  centres.  All  this  yvith  an 
evident  purpose  to  conciliate  American  good-yvill.  A 
party'  of  Americans  entering  a  public  dining-room  in 
Berlin  recently  had  the  agreeable  experience  of  having 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  played  by  the  orchestra  in 
their  honor.  They  stood  up  as  in  our  oyvn  country,  and 
all  present  folloyved  their  example.  It  is  evident,  a  San 
Francisco  traveler  reports,  that  the  German  people  are 
looking  to  America  to  help  them  to  regain  their  position 
in  the  trade  of  the  yvorld  and  are  hopeful  to  find  in  this 
country  capital  to  rehabilitate  their  industries. 


One  cause — probably  the  most  potent  of  any — tending 
to  discontent  of  the  German  people  is  the  'nigh  cost  of 
living.  The  value  of  the  mark  has  declined  in  a  ratio 
far  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in  salaries  and  yvages. 
While  wages  have  something  more  than  doubled,  as 
measured  in  marks,  purchasing  poyver  of  money  has 
sunk  close  to  the  vanishing  point.  Anything  may  be 
had  in  the  German  markets  if  one  has  the  means  to  buy- 
it,  but  only  the  very  rich  may  enjoy  the  luxuries  and 
even  the  comforts  that  appear  abundant  enough  in  mar- 
ket stalls  and  shop  windows.  A  fair  suit  of  clothes 
costs  three  thousand  marks;  a  roast  of  beef  or  mutton 
sufficient  for  a  family-  of  six  costs  tyvo  hundred  marks : 


James  M.  Cox,  for  three  successive  terms  elected 
governor  of  Ohio  on  a  Democratic  ticket,  declared  last 
week  in  Chicago  his  belief  that  the  Volstead  Act  would 
probably  be  amended  to  the  extent  of  permitting  the  use 
of  light  wines  and  beer.  Special  interest  attaches  to 
this  expression  in  respect  of  the  fact  that  Governor  Cox 
is  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomina- 
tion and  that  he  will  come  to  the  convention  yvith  a 
considerable  positive  support.  Prohibition  is  likely  to 
be  one  of  the  vital  issues  before  the  convention.  The 
delegations  from  Ohio,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey, 
yvith  probably  others,  are  expected  to  insist  upon  a 
plank  calling  for  interpretations  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  in  confirmation  of  Governor  Cox's  views. 
Mr.  Bryan,  with  a  strong  folloyving,  is  expected  to 
represent  the  "dry"  idea.  There  are  few  other  than 
radicals  who  doubt  t';at  ultimately  the  Volstead  Act 
will  be  subjected  to  liberal  revision,  but  it  is  questionable 
if  the  country  has  as  yet  had  sufficient  experience  yvith 
prohibition  to  have  developed  a  sentiment  strong  enough 
to  bring  the  question  within  the  scope  of  practical 
politics.  

Speaking  of  the  league  of  nations  issue,  Governor 
Cox  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  country  is  tired  of  dis- 
cussion. We  have,  he  said,  been  almost  as  long  trying 
to  formulate  established  peace  as  yve  yvere  in  yvinning 
the  yvar.  The  blame  for  the  long-drawn-out  discussion, 
in  the  view  of  Governor  Cox,  attaches  to  a  "conspiracy 
of  senators."  His  belief  is  that  when  the  people  shall 
have  opportunity  to  render  their  verdict  they  yvill  do 
it  "in  terms  that  can  not  be  misunderstood."  "I  am 
heartily  in  favor,"  said  the  governor,  "of  abolishing  the 
excess  profits  tax  and  of  substituting  for  it  a  tax  on 
one  to  one-half  per  cent,  on  volume  of  business."  His 
argument  in  support  of  this  proposal  is  interesting. 
"Men  in  business  seek,  first  of  all,  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit.  Then  they  add  yvhat  they  have  to  pay  to  the 
government  in  excess  profits  tax,  and  that  goes  into  the 
price  of  the  article  they  sell.  The  man  who  produces 
the  rayv  product  does  it;  so  does  the  manufacturer  yvho 
buys  the  rayv  product ;  the  j  obber  does  likeyvise ;  so  does 
the  retailer,  yvhen  the  commodity  for  sale  reaches  the 
consumer.  This  process  of  multiplication  of  taxes  does 
no  good.  The  excess  profits  tax  is  a  big  factor  in  the 
continuance  of  the  high  cost  of  living." 


If  there  yvere  no  other  reason  why  Sinn  Fein  Ireland 
should  not  be  placed  in  position  to  control  Protestant 
Ireland  it  yvould  be  supplied  by  current  events  in  that 
most  distressful  of  countries.  A  political  movement 
yvhich  employs  incendiarism  -  and  assassination  as 
weapons  of  propaganda  rules  itself  out  of  the  court  of 
sympathy  and  respect.  Under  existing  conditions — 
whatever  it  might  have  conceded  under  other  conditions 
— the  British  government  is  bound  to  protect  the  north- 
ern counties.  To  abandon  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Sinn-Feiner  yvould  be  a  shameless  procedure — a 
procedure  that  can  not  seriously  be  thought  of. 


It  is  a  strange  fact  that  eggs  of  seafowl  are  almost 
conical  in  form,  so  that  thev  yvill  only-  roll  in  a  circle. 


One   of  the   largest   mahogany   logs   ever   marketed 
turned  out  17,000  feet  of  solid  wood. 


April  10,  1920. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


By; 


Prohibition  and  Posterity, 
i  Father  Reflecting  Sadly  of  the  Days  That  Are  No  More. 

San  Francisco,  April  1,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Dear  Sir:  I've  been  worrying  a  good  deal 
about  this  prohibition  business.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  even 
in  your  masterly  editorial  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
against  it  has  been  entirely  overlooked — the  effect  on  posterity. 
"How?"  I  have  asked,  "How  will  the  boys  and  young  men  of 
the  future  have  any  fun  ?" 

When  I  have  looked  at  my  own  little  boys,  aged  three  and 
five  respectively,  and  have  realized  that  their  adolescence  will 
pass  in  drab  sobriety,  that  their  young  men's  lives  will  be  un- 
influenced by  the  daughter  of  the  vine  and  that  their  budding 
mental  powers  will  flower  unstimulated,  a  great  lump  has 
risen  in  my  throat  and  the  hot  tears  have  rushed  unbidden  to 
my  eyes. 

I  broached  the  subject  to  my  college  chum  Jones.  He  heard 
me  out  and  then  said : 

"Rats!     You're  borrowing  trouble.     They'll  go  to  the  hop." 

"Hop?"  I  asked. 

"Sure.     Opium — dope — hop." 

"You   mean " 

"Certainly.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  glorious  youth  of  this 
country-,  backed  by  generations  of  red-blood  ancestors,  will  in 
one  generation  abandon  self-stimulation — the  only  quality  that 
distinguishes  the  human  animal  from  the  brute?  You're  bor- 
rowing trouble." 

"But,  Jones,"  I  said,   "it's  injurious.     It's  degenerate." 

"Bah!"  he  said;  "you  talk  like  a  prohibitionist!"  And  he 
left  me. 

I've  given  it  a  lot  of  thought  since,  and  now  I  see  how  my 
fears  were  just  due  to  a  lack  of  imagination  coupled  with 
silly,  old-fashioned  prejudice.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I 
think  the  boys  of  the  future  will  ever  have  as  much  fun  as  the 
boys  of  the  past — no  drug  can  ever  replace  that  which  is  gone 
— but  nevertheless  there  is  enough  of  solace  in  Jones'  sugges- 
tion to  permit  me  to  regard  my  children  dry-eyed. 

I  try  to  look  ahead  through  the  years. 

I  was  never  one  to  bribe  good  conduct  into  my  children, 
so  no  promise  of  a  gold  watch  will  ever  cause  them  to  eschew 
cocaine  until  they  are  twenty-one.  It  may  be  when  the  elder  is 
no  more  than  fifteen  that  the  night  all  parents  some  time 
come  to  know  will  arrive,  when  the  boys  fail. to  come  home. 
Finally,  worn  out  by  my  wife's  appeals,  I'll  put  on  my  hat  and 
coat  and  go  down  to  the  corner  looking  for  them.  The  stony- 
hearted drug  clerk  will  be  on  the  point  of  dragging  them  oui 
on  the  sidewalk  when  I  arrive.  I'll  take  them  home,  smuggle 
them  in,  lie  to  their  mother  about  their  condition  and.  next 
day,  talk  to  them  as  fathers  have  talked  from  the  beginning — 
and  the  result  will  be  a  matter  of  luck. 

Then  will  come  the  days  of  sub-debutante  parties.  I  can 
hear  their  mother  bidding  them  good-night. 

"And  remember,  boys,  I  don't  ask  you  not  to  take  any- 
thing; but  I  do  hope  you  will  sniff  or  smoke,  whichever  it  may 
be,  like  gentleman.  Not  more  than  a  10  per  cent,  solution. 
Georgie.  You  won't  use  the  crystals,  will  you,  dear  ?  And 
Jack,  in  case  it's  the  pipe,  no  more  than  three  pills  at  the  out- 
side— that's  a  good  boy." 

By  the  time  they  are  ready  for  college  they  will  doubtless 
have  learned  their  capacity,  and  to  carry  their  drugs  like 
gentlemen,  so  I  really  don't  worry  about  this  period.  I  shan't 
exact  any  promises.  Of  course  I'll  urge  them  not  to  take  in- 
jections in  the  daytime,  and  to  avoid  the  stronger  drugs  al- 
ways. In  short,  I'll  try  to  be  to  them  what  my  father  was 
to  me. 

How  well  I  remember  the  dear  old  gentleman  coming  to 
visit  me.  I  took  him  to  a  "beer-bust,"  and  the  years  dropped 
from  him  and  he  became  one  of  us.  I  can  see  him  now,  his 
kind,  jolly  face,  and  his  twinkling  gray  eyes  behind  his  thick 
spectacles  as  he  held  his  stein  aloft  and  sang  for  us  an  old 
drinking  song  of  his  college  days.  How  we  all  adored  him  ! — 
and  respected  him,  too.  We  wouldn't  have  taken  a  glass  too 
much  before  him  for  worlds. 

Heigho  !  I  wonder  if  my  boys  will  feel  the  same  way  toward 
me  when  I  go  to  visit  them.  Will  they  take  me  to  their  parties 
and  love  to  have  me  there  ?  I  wonder.  And  I  ?  What  about 
me?  Will  I  be  able  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  fun  as 
my  father  did  in  mine  ?  Will  I  be  able  to  clink  hypodermics 
with  them  and  roar  out  the  old  chorus: 

For  it  is  always  fair  weather 
When  good  fellows  get  together 
With  a  shot  in  the  shoulder 
And  a  good  song  ringing  clear? 


I  hope  so — but  I  wonder. 


Yours  very  truly. 
Old  and  Sad  Subscriber. 


suspend  the  national  law  within  the  state,  because  the  state 
law.  not  being  derived  from  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  sur- 
vives when  the  powers  derived  from  that  amendment  fail. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  grave  question  as  to  what  extent  the 
Federal  law  supersedes  old  state  liquor  laws  which  are  not 
concurrent,  owing  to  the  broad  powers  that  are  reserved  to 
states  and  to   the  people. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  if  so  disposed,  may  in- 
terpret the  Eighteenth  Amendment  in  substantial  harmony 
with  our  traditional  constitutional  structure,  by  holding  that 
congressional  laws  shall  prohibit  transportation  of  such  liquor 
as  passes  state  borders,  and  that  all  other  prohibition  legisla- 
tion *s  reserved  exclusively  to  states.  This  would  give  con- 
currence without  conflict. 

These  conclusions  are  in  harmony  with  the  declared  intent 
of  the  proponents  of  this  amendment:  that  the  national  power 
was  to  support  and  strengthen  state  powers  in  prohibition. 
But  while  our  conclusions  appear  to  be  logically  sound,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  will  appeal  to  the  Federal  courts.  For 
there  is  a  fatal  defect  in  the  National  Constitution  which  has 
enabled  that  government  to  draw  to  itself  unqualified  power 
to  determine  its  own  authority.  It  has  seized  that  opportunity 
and  has  become  to  a  dangerous  extent  a  lawless  despotism. 

It  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  that  government  that  Con- 
gress immediately  passed  a  most  drastic  prohibition  law  ;  and 
the  Federal  forces,  civil,  military,  and  judicial,  have  inaugu- 
rated search,  seizure,  fines,  and  imprisonment;  without  one 
inquiry  as  to  the  desires  of  the  numerous  sovereign  states, 
which  are  holding  equal  and  coordinate  powers  under  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment. 

The  National  Constitution  is  laughed  at  in  the  halls  of 
Congress.  It  is  ignored  by  the  President.  It  is  misconstrued 
by   the    United    States    Supreme    Court. 

George  Edwards, 
2530   Dwight  Way,  Berkeley,   California. 


THE  GREEN   FLAG  AND  THE  RED. 


"Concurrent"  Power. 
A  Discussion  of  the  Powers  of  the  Nation  and  the  State. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  April  4,   1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  Eighteenth,  as  distinguished 
from  all  other  amendments  to  the  National  Constitution,  is 
unique  in  its  provision  that  Congress  and  the  several  states 
shall  have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  prohibition  by  -appro- 
priate legislation.  Critical  analysis  of  "concurrent  power" 
gives  surprising  and  highly  important  conclusions. 

The  nation  derives  all  of  its  powers  exclusively  from  the 
grants  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  its  amendments.  All 
powers  which  are  not  granted  specifically  are  reserved  to  the 
people  or  to  the  states.  The  people  made  further  grants  in 
their  State  Constitutions.  All  powers  that  are  not  specifically 
granted  remain  in  the  people  and  are  the  great  body  of  basic 
rights  of  individuals  and  of  communities,  which  were  inherited 
from   England  or  developed  from  the  genius  of  our  republic. 

Among  the  rights  reserved  to  states  were  the  police  powers 
to  control  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  transportation  of  liquor 
and  to  determine  what  intoxicating  means.  Such  powers  are 
not  derived  from  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  which  merely 
limits  states  to  prohibition  legislation  ;  and  legislative  discre- 
tion is  broad  and  flexible.  But  the  national  government  de- 
rives its  prohibiton  powers  solely  from  this  amendment.  Con- 
current power  was  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  grant  to  the 
nation.  Therefore  it  follows  that  the  Federal  powers  must 
be  construed  rigidly  and  the  state  powers  liberally. 

"Concurrent"  legislation  may  mean  identical  legislation  by 
Congress  and  by  state  legislatures.  Or  it  may  mean  that  con- 
gressional laws  may  occupy  the  ground  which  is  not  covered 
by  state  laws.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  nation  may 
extend  the  scope  of  its  laws  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  states 
within  their  own  areas.  If  irreconcilable  conflict  arise  be- 
tween state  and  national  laws,  concurrence  fails;  and  as  the 
constitutional  amendment  merely  places  the  nation  on  a  parity 
with  states  in  prohibition  legislation  and  gives  the  nation  no 
paramount  power  whatever,  it  will  be  gross  usurpation  for 
Federal  courts  to  hold  that  the  congressional  law  overrides 
state  laws.  Therefore  on  failure  of  concurrence  the  national 
law  must  fail,  in  so  far  as  there  is  failure  of  concurrence. 

If  a  state  should  pass  an  act,  varying  every  essential  detail 
of  the  congressional  law,    such  state  law  would  immediately 


"Public  Office  Is  a  Public  Trust." 
A  Great  Epigran  Traced  Back  to  Its  Source. 

Santa  Clara  County,  April  5,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  was  much  interested  in  a  statement 
in  the  review  of  ex-Speaker  Clark's  memoirs  concerning  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  famous  epigram,  "A  public  office  is  a  public 
trust."  I  believe  it  was  not  originated  in  any  form  by  Mr. 
Cleveland,  and  this  was  the  reason  for  his  never  having  used 
it  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  did  originate.  It  will  be  found, 
if  my  memory  (now  twenty-eight  years  old  on  the  subject) 
serves  me,  in  a  little  book  by  Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley  on 
constitutional  law.  I  think  the  little  handbook  was  intended 
as  a  student's  text-book.  In  it  Judge  Cooley,  in  a  perfectly 
dry  discussion  of  fundamental  legal  principles,  used  the  phrase, 
"A  public  office  is  a  public  trust."  He  was  stating  a  dry  as 
dust  legal  principle  and  had  no  idea  that  he  was  making  a 
great  epigram.  Mr.  Cleveland,  whose  profound  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  constitutional  law  was  a  surprise  to  his  con- 
temporaries at  times,  almost  certainly  got  the  epigram  from 
this  book.  I  heard  him  speak  on  Washington's  Birthday  in 
1892  in  a  great  hall  of  Michigan  University.  In  the  course  of 
an  address  on  the  subject  of  the  apathy  of  college  men  toward 
practical  politics  Mr.  Cleveland  stated  the  principle  embodied 
in  Judge  Cooley's  maxim.  He  did  not.  however,  state  it  in 
the  words  of  the  text-book,  but  rather  in  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen words,  a  considerable  circumlocution  from  the  laconic 
original.  As  he  did  so  he  turned  and  bowed  to  Judge  Cooley, 
who  sat  on  the  platform.  This  convinced  me  that  he  knew 
where  the  epigram  came  from  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
steal  it  or  to  in  any  way  overlook  its  source.  He  assumed, 
as  he  had  the  right  to  assume,  that  all  the  great  audience 
knew  the  source  of  the  quotation. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  trace  the  sources  of  great  sayings. 
This  epigram  made  a  very  profound  impression  upon  the 
American  people.  It  is  the  best  thing  President  Cleveland  ever 
said.  It  backed  up  his  civil  service  notions  and  helped  to  put 
over  many  of  his  reforms.  It  also  characterized  the  man 
himself,  for  everybody  gave  him  credit  for  believing  that  a 
public  office  was  a  public  trust.  It  started  a  train  of  thought 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  I  think,  which  has 
come  down  to  our  day,  growing  in  strength  as  it  advanced. 
Public  service  is  on  a  very  much  higher  plane  than  it  was  a 
generation  ago.  Public  officers,  generally  speaking,  are  a 
better  class  of  men.  The  public  service  is  more  attentively 
carried  on.  It  is  true  that  we  find  corruption  in  the  high 
places,  but  we  also  find  corruption  being  rebuked  by  the  public 
when  it  is  found  out.  The  difficulty  about  the  matter  is  that 
the  low  salaries  compared  with  the  salaries  of  other  profes- 
sions are  very  likely  to  reduce  the  quality  of  public  servants  and 
so  make  the  people  forget  that — public  office  is  a  public 
trust.  B.  A.  W. 


The  title  of  "Yankees  of  the  Orient."  which  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  Japanese,  whether  justly  or  not, 
may,  it  seems,  be  extended  to  include  their  women: 
Mrs.  Yone  Suzuki  has  certainly  proved  her  right  to  a 
place  beside  the  keenest  business  women  our  own  coun- 
try has  produced,  and  that,  the  world  admits,  is  a  high 
honor.  Twenty  years  ago  her  husband  died  in  Japan 
leaving  her  with  two  young  sons.  She  not  only  carried 
on  his  business,  which  was  that  of  exporter  of  Japanese 
products,  but  she  vastly  extended  it  and  became  an  im- 
porter as  well.  Now  her  name  is  known  all  over  the 
world  as  a  business  woman  of  the  most  widespread  in- 
terests. In  Japan  she  bears  a  reputation  for  merits  akin 
to  the  best  qualities  that  made  up  the  character  of  Hetty 
Green.  Mrs.  Suzuki  enjoys  also  another  high  reputa- 
tion, one  of  wide  philanthropy.  The  home  of  this  re- 
markable business  woman  is  in  Kobe.  It  was  there  her 
husband  died.  Although  there  have  been  vast  additions 
to  it  as  a  property,  compelled  by  the  immense  growth 
of  the  original  plant,  the  ancient  simplicity  it  bore  in 
the  days  of  her  early  married  life  characterizes  it  still. 
The  exports  dealt  in  by  the  founder  of  the  house — rice, 
cereals,  camphor — are  still  large  factors  in  Mrs.  Su- 
zuki's affairs.  She  imports  from  this  country  iron,  coal, 
automobiles,  and  other  mechanical  apparatus,  including 
farming  implements.  Her  interests  are  large  in  all 
parts   of    the    world    in    lead    and    copper    mines,    flour 

mills,  etc. 

^>^ 

The  earliest  exports  from  cotton  from  America  were 
made  in  1785,  in  which  year  one  bag  was  sent  from 
Charleston  to  Liverpool,  while  twelve  were  sent  from 
Philadelphia  and  one  from  Xew  York. 

m»^ 

Bathing  in  the  snow  is  a  commor  custom  in  Russia. 


The  Sinn  Fein  movement  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
the  logical  extension  of  the  agitation  for  Irish  au- 
tonomy that  first  took  a  definite  and  aggressive  form 
under  Daniel  O'Connell.  That  the  movement  should 
solidify  under  resistance  and  defeat  was  only  to  be 
expected.  That  constitutionalism  should  give  way  to 
revolution  in  the  hands  of  daring  and  desperate  men 
might  have  been  foreseen.  There  had  been  outbreaks 
of  violence  in  the  past,  premonitions  of  the  present 
storm.  Ribbonism,  Fenianism,  and  sporadic  rebellion 
were  warnings  of  revolution  if  the  eye  of  wisdom  had 
been  open  to  their  significance.  Looking  at  the  Irish 
movement  as  a  whole,  and  from  its  earliest  days  until 
now,  we  have  been  taught  to  watch  the  growth  of  a 
single  idea,  hammered  into  solidity  by  resistance,  and 
searching  always  for  new  and  more  effective  weapons 
for  its  realization.  If  we  must  now  revise  our  readings 
of  Irish  history  it  is  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war, 
and  to  the  sudden  realization  of  threats  directed  not 
so  much  against  governments  or  policies  as  against 
civilization  itself. 

For  the  Irish  movement  is  not  the  continuous  un- 
folding and  defense  of  a  single  idea,  a  logical  advance 
from  the  constitutionalism  of  O'Connell  to  the  Sinn 
Feinism  of  De  Valera.  There  has  been  a  revolt  within 
the  ranks  of  that  movement  as  great  as  the  revolt  di- 
rected against  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  We 
see  rival  ideas,  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles,  struggling 
for  mastery  within  the  Irish  councils,  and  sustained  by 
mutual  defiances,  threats,  and  hates.  We  see  the  Irish 
leaders  responsive  to  the  impact  of  the  great  social 
forces  of  the  day,  adopting  them  one  after  the  other 
with  their  increasing  radicalisms,  and  using  the  na- 
tionalistic aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  as  weapons 
for  their  attainment.  The  labor  movement,  socialism, 
Germanism,  Bolshevism,  alternately  hoist  the  Green 
Flag,  and  under  cover  of  patriotism  instil  into  the 
Irish  mind  the  ideals  of  communism,  internationalism, 
and  anarchy  from  which  that  mind  would  tempera- 
mentally recoil  if  it  were  left  to  its  impulses.  Ireland 
at  the  present  time  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  forget  the 
national  ideals  that  gave  valor  to  her  fighters,  the  soul 
of  beauty  to  her  poets,  romance  and  sentiment  to  her 
people.  As  she  allowed  herself  to  be  inundated  by 
Germanism,  so  now  she  seems  to  have  a  welcome  for 
the  devastating  flood  of  Bolshevism. 

I  said  that  there  had  been  a  revolt  within  the  ranks 
of  the  leaders  of  Ireland,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
have  been  several,  and  all  have  been  successful 
O'Connell,  for  example,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
labor  movement.  He  was  a  Tory  among  Tories.  He 
hotly  opposed  the  reform  of  the  factory  laws  and,  says 
Connolly,  "he  gradually  developed  into  the  most  bitter 
and  unscrupulous  enemy  of  trade  unionism  Ireland  has 
ever  produced,  singling  the  trades  unions  of  Dublin 
out  always  for  his  most  venomous  attacks."  O'Connell 
was  the  enemy  of  democracy,  and  the  champion  of  des- 
potism. He  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Great 
Britain  in  her  struggle  against  the  American  colonies, 
and  always  ready  to  help  in  "bringing  down  the  Ameri- 
can eagle  in  its  highest  pride  of  flight."  To  speak  of 
O'Connell  as  the  precursor  of  Sinn  Fein,  even  of  Par- 
nellism,  is  to  use  words  that  have  no  meaning.  Sinn 
Fein  represents  everything  that  O'Connell  loathed. 
Sinn  Fein  eulogies  of  O'Connell  are  rank  hypocrisy, 
impossible  even  to  a  cursory  acquaintance  with  Irish 
history. 

The  first  revolt  within  the  Irish  councils  came  under 
the  leadership  of  James  Connolly,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  interesting  figures  of  modern  Ireland 
Connolly  was  first  of  all  a  socialist,  and  secondly  a  na- 
tionalist. He  was  the  first  Sinn  Feiner.  He  came  to 
America  in  1903  and  organized  the  Irish  Socialist  Fed- 
eration. He  came  into  association  first  with  the  I.  W. 
W.,  and  then  with  Leon,  who  was  the  economic  in- 
structor and  inspirer  of  Lenin,  who  was  subsequently  to 
express  his  debt  to  Connolly.  Connolly  had  a  supreme 
contempt  for  his  predecessors  in  the  cause  of  Irish 
liberation.  Socialism,  he  said,  was  the  remedy  for  thf 
troubles,  not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  all  the  world. 
There  was  no  sentiment  about  Connolly.  He  was  the 
negation  of  all  the  characteristics  that  we  associate 
with  the  Irishman.  His  connection  with  the  I.  W.  W. 
in  America  had  made  him  an  economist  pure  and 
simple,  and  with  force  as  his  weapon.  He  was  first  and 
foremost  an  exponent  of  socialism,  and  if  he  identified 
himself  with  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom  it  was  because 
he  found  in  Ireland  a  suitable  field  for  the  promulgation 
of  socialism.  Xo  wonder  that  Aodh  de  Blacam  in  his 
"Towards  the  Republic"  should  boast  that  Bolshevism 
was  born  in  Ireland.  Leon  and  the  I.  W.  W.  had 
taught  Bolshevism  to  Connolly  and  to  Lenin,  but  its 
seeds  still  lay  dormant  in  the  soil  of  Russia.  Irish  na 
tionalism  under  Connolly  had  become  socialistic.  It  was 
already  far  on  the  road  to  Bolshevism. 

Whatever  Connolly  lacked  in  fire  and  enthusi 
supplied  by  Larkin,  who  carried  the  fiery  cross 
lutionary  socialism  from  Belfast  to  Queensto 
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flames  of  an  extreme  trade  unionism,  of  what  we  should 
call  I.  W.  W.ism  followed  him  wherever  he  went.  Con- 
nolly died  in  1916.  Larkin  still  lives  and  was  recently 
in  trouhle  in  Xew  York,  but  with  the  poignant  realiza- 
tion that  Sinn  Fein  has  reaped  where  he  sowed  the 
seed,  and  that  he  had  been  disowned  and  repudiated 
by  the  very  organization  made  possible  by  his  crusades 
for  socialism  and  the  general  strike. 

Sinn  Fein  in  1913  had  hardly  been  heard  of.  Its 
avowed  aims  were  literary  and  educational,  and  it  ap- 
pealed to  the  sentimentalist  rather  than  to  the  man  of 
action.  But  its  opportunity  was  awaiting  it,  and  the 
opportunity  came  with  the  arrival  upon  the  scene  of  Sir 
Roger  Casement. 

Casement  had  been  under  Germany's  influence  for 
years.  He  had  done  good  work  in  the  Congo,  but  his 
"agitation  on  behalf  of  the  Congo  natives  was  due,  not 
to  humanitarism,  but  to  the  German  policy  of  dis- 
crediting Belgium  and  producing  ill-will  between  Bel- 
gium and  England.  Casement  had  German  relatives  by 
marriage,  and  he  was  intimate  with  German  states- 
men. 

Casement  at  once  began  an  Irish  crusade  on  behalf 
of  Germany.  It  was  a  full  year  before  the  war  opened, 
but  he  had  been  fully  advised  of  its  imminence.  Writing 
in  Irish  Freedom  for  March,  1914,  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  "The  Poor  Old  Woman,"  he  says:  "But  the 
end  is  near  at  hand.  Other  people  are  learning  to  think 
imperially.  The  Goths  and  Visigoths  of  modern  Europe 
are  upon  the  horizon.  .  .  .  London,  like  Rome,  will 
have  strange  guests.  They  will  not  pay  their  hotel 
bills."  Writing  elsewhere  as  Shan  Von  Vocht,  but  still 
before  the  war,  he  says:  "Germany  would  attain  her 
ends  as  the  champion  of  national  liberty  and  could  de- 
stroy England's  naval  supremacy  for  all  time  by  an  act 
of  irreproachable  morality."  General  von  Bernhardi 
commented  upon  this  article  with  approval,  and  re- 
marked— still  before  the  war:  "Germany  will  have 
allies  in  the  enemy's  camp  itself,"  etc.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  these  things  should  have  been  going  on  in 
the  full  light  of  day,  and  that  Europe  and  America 
should  still  be  lapped  to  sleep  in  the  tranquil  waves  of 
pacifism.  But  Casement  knew  what  was  coming,  and 
Ireland  knew. 

Casement  came  to  America  in  1916.  The  Sinn  Fein 
was  now  in  full  career.  It  was  the  second  revolution  in 
the  Irish  councils.  As  a  literary  society  it  had  been 
poor.  Now  it  was  rich.  It  seemed  to  have  unlimited 
cash,  and  we  know  quite  well  where  that  cash  came 
from.  On  July  26,  1916,  Count  Bernstorff  received  a 
telegram  from  the  German  Foreign  Office,  and  that  tele- 
gram has  now  been  published  by  the  American  govern- 
ment. It  reads:  "You  can  obtain  particulars  as  to 
persons  suitable  for  carrying  on  sabotage  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  from  the  following  persons:  (1) 
Joseph  McGarrity,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  (2) 
John  P.  Kealing,  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago;  (3)  Jere- 
miah O'Leary,  16  Park  Row,  New  York.  One  and  two 
are  absolutely  reliable,  but  not  always  discreet.  These 
persons  are  indicated  by  Sir  Roger  Casement.  In  the 
United  States  sabotage  can  be  carried  out  on  even 
kind  of  factor)'  for  supplying  munitions  of  war.  Rail- 
way embankments  and  bridges  must  not  be  touched. 
Embassv  must  in  no  circumstances  be  compromised. 
Similar  precautions  must  be  taken  in  regard  to  Irish 
pro-German  propaganda." 

Such  is  the  story  unfolded  by  Mr.  Richard  Dawson 
in  his  "Red  Terror  and  Green,"  just  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  and  containing  an  array  of  facts  alike 
indisputable  and  formidable.  Ireland,  he  says,  has  been 
the  prey  of  the  great  world  movements  that  have  suc- 
cessively made  an  alliance  with  her  discontents  and  used 
her  unsuspecting  patriotism  to  their  own  ends.  He 
show  how  the  nationalist  movement  was  first  secduced 
into  trades  unionism,  then  into  socialism,  then  into 
Germanism,  and  finally  into  Bolshevism.  It  was  al- 
ways the  same  costume,  and  always  the  same  flag  and 
the  same  formula.  But  the  underlying  reality  was  never 
the  same. 

The  alliance  between  Germany  and  Ireland  was 
openly  avowed  during  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Case- 
ment wrote  from  America  to  dissuade  Irishmen  from 
enlisting.  He  pointed  out  that  he  went  to  Germany  to 
secure  an  expression  of  friendship  toward  Ireland,  and 
that  he  had  succeeded.  "The  German  government  de- 
clared openly  its  good-will  to  Ireland,  and  in  con- 
vincing terms."  When  in  Germany  he  made  an  appeal 
to  the  Irish  prisoners  of  war,  offering  them  liberty  if 
they  would  fight  for  Germany.  Fifty-two  responded  out 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred.  The  German  govern- 
ment now  recognized  Sinn  Fein  as  its  ally,  and  it  sus- 
tained that  ally  with  men,  munitions,  and  money.  Mr. 
De  Valera  denies  that  Sinn  Fein  was  in  receipt  of 
money  from  Germany,  and  he  calls  upon  those  who 
make  the  charge  to  substantiate  it.  Mr.  Dawson  says 
that  such  denials  are  "absolute  and  deliberate  false- 
hoods." Revelations  by  the  American  government 
show  that  money  from  German  sources  flowed  through 
tortuous  channels,  so  that,  like  the  victims  of  the 
U-bo-.ts,  it  should  leave  no  trace.  "After  the  failure 
of  the  Dublin  rebellion  Sinn  Fein  found  itself  in  low 
water.  Its  desire  for  revolution  was  undiminished,  but 
its  arse  was  empty.  In  these  circumstances  it  appealed 
"o  (  .iint  Bernstorff  for  help,  in  itself  an  indication  that 
haii  made  similar  appeals  before.     On  June  17,  1916, 


the  Foreign  Office  informed  Count  Bernstorff  that  help 
would  be  forthcoming  if  Sinn  Fein  would  indicate 
what  was  wanted.  In  July  Count  Bernstorff  replied  to 
Berlin.  Things,  he  said,  were  moving  again  in  Ireland, 
and  the  rebels  were  reorganizing  their  forces.  They 
were,  he  added,  in  need  of  money,  but  he  had  put  that 
matter  right."  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Redmond  was 
breaking  his  heart  at  the  Sinn  Fein  treason,  and  at  the 
destruction  of  the  fabric  of  conciliation  that  he  had  so 
carefully  built  throughout  the  years.  But  Sinn  Fein 
had  captured  Ireland  from  Redmond,  just  as  Connolly 
and  Larkin  had  captured  it  from  O'Connell.  And  Sinn 
Fein  had  handed  Ireland  over  to  Germany  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Casement,  who  cared  nothing  for  Ireland  ex- 
cept as  a  ministrant  to  Germany.  In  Wexford  the 
people  were  publicly  warned  by  posters  that  "when  the 
Germans  come  they  will  come  as  friends  and  put  an  end 
to  English  rule  in  Ireland.  Therefore  stay  in  your 
homes  and  assist  as  far  as  possible  the  German  troops." 
Professor  Edouard  Meyer  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
declared  that  "during  the  war  Ireland  had  shown  her- 
self Germany's  true  ally,  not  only  with  arms  in  hei 
hands,  but  by  her  passive  resistance." 

It  was  a  sad  blow  for  Sinn  Fein  when  America  en- 
tered the  war.  Not  only  did  it  curtail  Sinn  Fein  activi- 
ties in  America,  where  its  alliance  with  Germany  was 
beginning  to  be  understood,  but  it  meant  also  the  defeat 
of  German)'  and  the  shattering  of  the  dream  picture  of 
General  von  Ludendorff  and  the  Crown  Prince  pro- 
claiming in  College  Green  the  new  era  of  peace,  light, 
liberation,  and  brotherly  love.  German  stock  slumped 
heavily  among  the  Sinn  Feiners,  and  consequently  there 
was  a  vacancy  in  the  ranks  of  the  self-interested  claim- 
ants for  the  Irish  heart.  But  the  vacancy  was  quickly 
filled.  Bolshevism  made  application  and  \vas  accepted. 
Mr.  Lenin  figuratively  pinned  the  shamrock  in  his 
button-hole  and  waved  the  Green  Flag  instead  of  the 
Red.  No  other  credentials  were  needed.  No  other 
credentials  have  ever  been  needed  in  Ireland. 

The  leaders  in  the  new  movement  were  Dr.  Patrick 
McCartan  and  Liam  Mellowes  of  New  York,  who  took 
the  place  of  Bernstorff  as  soon  as  that  gentleman  had 
reluctantly  departed  for  his  own,  his  native  land.  Mel- 
lowes had  already  matured  a  delectable  plan  to  raise 
American  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  Turks.  It  is 
natural  that  he  should  shun  publicity  for  his  champion- 
ship of  Irish  Bolshevism,  but  good  deeds  can  not  be 
hidden.  The  Voice  of  Labor  for  June  21,  1919,  informs 
us  that  "almost  ever)'  message  we  get  from  America 
tells  us  how  strongly  an  old  friend,  Liam  Mellowes, 
stands  for  the  Russian  fighters  for  freedom."  Shortly 
before  that  time  we  have  news  of  Dr.  McCartan  through 
the  columns  of  New  Ireland,  which  tells  us  that  "Dr. 
McCartan  is  imprisoned  in  America  for  his  activities  in 
the  cause  of  Irish  republicanism.  He  went  to  America 
as  an  accredited  representative  of  the  movement.  We 
know  that  his  views  are  very  strong  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  using  the  Russian  democratic  programme  for 
the  benefit  of  Ireland,  and  allying  ourselves  with  Rus- 
sian democrats  throughout  the  world."  Soon  after  we 
have  another  message  from  Dr.  McCartan.  He  says, 
"The  4,000,000  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  in  their 
struggle  to  free  themselves  from  military  subjugation 
by  an  empire  of  400,000,000,  want  and  welcome  the  aid 
of  all  free  men,  of  all  free  peoples,  and,  certainly,  of  the 
free  men  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Re- 
public." To  this  he  adds:  "Hence,  between  the  gal- 
lant, starving,  isolated  Russians  striving  against  alien 
enemies  to  found  securely  in  Russia  a  government  of 
the  people  for  the  people  and  the  Irish,  also  isolated 
in  their  struggle  against  British  armies  of  occupation 
to  found  securely  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  there  can 
exist  only  that  sense  of  brotherhood  which  a  common 
experience  endured  for  a  common  purpose  can  alone 
induce."  The  Sinn  Fein  organ  V^ro  Ireland,  writing 
on  January  12,  1918,  in  defense  of  Russian  communism, 
says:  "Their  ideas  are  in  the  ascendant  and  against 
them  mere  military  force  is  powerless.  They  have 
affected  Germany  deeply,  they  will  certainly  affect 
France,  Italy  will  follow  easily  enough.  England  is 
doubtful,  and  the  United  States  will  remain  quite  im- 
pervious. America  will  have  only  American  democracy, 
which  is  merely  snobbery  and  conceit  under  another 
name."  The  Countess  Markievics,  who  is  a  member  of 
Dail  Eirann  and  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Sinn  Fein, 
has  openly  adopted  the  Soviet  government  and  demands 
the  disfranchisement  of  all  non-workers.  The  Irish 
Labor  Party  and  Trades  Union  Congress  passed  the 
following  resolution :  "Finally,  and  true  to  its  tradition 
for  liberty,  for  internationalism,  for  the  fraternity  of  the 
working  class  of  every  land,  and  for  the  Republic  of 
Workers,  Irish  labor  utters  its  vehement  protest  against 
the  capitalist  outlawry  of  the  Soviet  Republic  of 
Russia,  and  calls  upon  the  workers  under  the  govern- 
ments sharing  in  this  crime  to  compel  the  evacuation  of 
the  republic,  at  the  same  time  as  it  renews  its  welcome 
and  congratulations  to  its  Russian  comrades  who  for 
twelve  months  have  exercised  that  political,  social,  and 
economic  freedom  towards  which  Irish  workers  in  com- 
mon with  their  fellows  in  other  lands  still  strive  and 
aspire." 

But  there  is  no  need  to  say  any  more.  Mr.  Dawson 
has  shown  us  the  transition  from  Constitutionalism  to 
Bolshevism,  not  by  way  of  evolution,  but  rather  by 
successive  invasions  of  ideas  from  the  outside,  ideas 


that  are  in  no  way  distinctively  Irish,  but  that  find  a 
congenial  soil  in  Irish  discontent  and  that  have  ex- 
ploited the  cause  of  Ireland  for  their  own  sinister  and 
selfish  purposes.  He  has  done  his  work  surpassingly 
well.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  damaged  by  criticism  or 
attack.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  April  7,  1920. 
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IN  DIVIDU  ALITIES. 


Tully  Marshall  has  been  on  the  stage  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  His  parents  wanted  him  to  be  a  civil 
engineer,  but  he  had  no  interest  in  that  line  of  activity. 
They  put  him  in  an  office  in  San  Francisco,  after  he 
had  finished  schooling,  but  the  stage  beckoned  and  he 
obeyed.  He  became  a  member  of  a  stock  company. 
Mr.  Marshall  was  born  in  Nevada  City,  California,  in 
1864,  and  educated  at  Santa  Clara  College  in  the  same 
state.  His  stage  career  really  began  as  a  callboy.  Pro- 
motion to  prompter  followed.  Then  engagements  under 
the  banners  of  Frohman,  Shubert,  and  Savage  were 
filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  managers  and  public. 

The  death  of  Lew  Benedict  at  the  age  of  eighty-two 
took  away  the  oldest  of  the  few  remaining  stars  of  min- 
strelsy. Lew  Benedict  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  black- 
face comedians,  and  he  was  one  of  the  best.  He  had 
played  before  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  time,  as  well  as 
scores  of  other  notables.  He  took  the  first  minstrel 
troupe  to  California.  J.  K.  Emmett,  Chauncey  Olcott, 
and  George  Primrose  were  among  his  proteges.  His 
friends  included  almost  every  one  worth  knowing  in  the 
profession.  He  was  a  big-hearted,  broad-minded,  gen- 
erous soul,  widely  informed,  and  a  thorough  gentleman. 
Theatre-goers  in  Albany,  who  had  seen  him  in  recent 
years  on  duty  as  ticket-taker  in  the  Empire  Theatre, 
may  not  all  have  realized  how  remarkable  a  career  the 
kindly,  pleasant  old  man  had  had — but  those  who  knew 
him  at  all  intimately  will  miss  him  keenly. 

President-elect  Paul  Deschanel  of  France  was  born 
in  1856,  in  Brussels,  son  of  an  illustrious  father.  Emile 
Deschanel,  professor  of  literature  and  life  senator,  was 
in  Belgium,  a  voluntary  exile,  following  the  coup  d'etat 
of  Napoleon  the  Little.  He  was  educated  at  the  College 
of  Sainte-Barbe  and  the  Lycee  Cordorcet.  His  first 
entry  into  public  life  was  as  sub-prefect  of  Dreux,  west 
of  Paris,  in  1876.  In  1879  and  1881  he  was  sub-prefect 
respectively  of  Brest  and  Meaux.  Politically  Deschanel 
has  been  affiliated  with  the  Progressive  Republican 
party,  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  what  the  same 
words  connote  here,  but  because  of  his  presidency  over 
the  Chamber  has  not  taken  recently  an  active  part  as 
party  leader.  He  has  been  always  what  in  Europe  is 
called  generally  a  "Liberal,"  speaking  and  writing  in 
eloquent  praise  of  democracy.  He  chose  democracy  as 
the  subject  of  his  address  when  he  became  an  Immortal 
of  the  Academie  Francaise  in  1900. 

Lord  Dunsany,  Irish  peer,  British  officer,  and  world 
poet  and  dramatist,  has  a  most  flattering  opinion  of 
artistic  America.  From  an  article  of  personal  impres- 
sions of  Lord  Dunsany,  written  by  Clayton  Hamilton 
for  the  February  Bookman,  we  learn  many  intimate 
things  about  this  great  Irishman's  art  as  seen  by  him- 
self, his  views  of  military  training  (which  might  be  a 
surprise)  and  his  opinion  of  the  American  public  as 
"surprisingly  alert"  and  "not  ashamed  to  talk  of  art." 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  public  dinner  given  in  his  honor 
in  New  York  he  was  asked  whether  he  was  not  growing 
tired  of  publicity.  "Publicity?"  he  countered  quickly. 
"You  don't  call  this  public!  You  ought  to  have  seen 
our  trenches  under  Messines  ridge.  That's  the  most 
public  place  I  have  ever  been  in.  We  were  in  a  valley. 
The  Germans  were  on  a  hill.  They  could  see  down 
to  our  boot  tops.  I  am  six  feet  four.  Our  trenches 
were  only  six  feet  deep.  I  shall  never  fear  'publicity' 
again." 

General  John  J.  Pershing  was  born  and  reared  in 
Laclede,  Missouri,  and  it  was  near  that  place  that  he 
began  his  career  as  a  schoolteacher.  Dr.  W.  P.  Spur- 
geon,  who  lived  just  across  the  street  from  the  Pershing 
home,  tells  of  writing  a  letter  of  recommendation  for 
the  young  applicant  for  the  district  school.  He  gave 
the  letter  to  Pershing  just  as  he  was  starting  out  to 
interview  the  members  of  the  board.  The  future  gen- 
eral was  driving  a  horse  and  buggy,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  many  young  men  of  the  day,  wore 
kid  gloves.  "I  advise  you  to  take  those  things  off,  John, 
before  you  go  into  Captain  Henly's  home,"  said  Dr. 
Spurgeon.  Pershing  thanked  him  and  remembered  the 
advice.  The  president  of  the  board  read  the  letter  of 
recommendation  and  then  asked""young  Pershing  some 
searching  questions.  "I  guess  you're  all  right,"  Captain 
Henly  finally  admitted,  "and  the  job  is  yours.  You 
know,  a  fellow  from  Brookfield  came  over  to  see  me 
the  other  day  and  he  had  good  letters  and  answered 
every  question  satisfactorily,  but  the  dude  wore  kid 
gloves  in  June.    What  you  think  of  that?" 

In  Vasaholm,  in  Nogio,  Finland,  a  deposit  of  mollusc 
marl  has  been  discovered.  The  field  is  1630  feet  long, 
130  feet  broad,  and  twenty  feet  deep.  It  is  estimated 
to  contain  125,000  tons  of  usable  marl.  The  chemical 
analysis  shows  calcium  oxides  and  80  per  cent,  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  The  high  percentage  of  lime  renders  the 
deposit  important  as  fertilizer. 


April  10,  1920. 
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TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  IN  POLITICS. 


Champ    Clark  Writes    Two    Volumes    of  Congressional   Ex- 
periences. 


The  second  volume  of  Champ  Clark's  reminiscences 
opens  with  a  reference  to  the  Dingley  tariff.  Mr.  Taft, 
says  the  author,  was  sincere  in  his  desire  and  expecta- 
tion that  the  schedules  would  be  lowered.  But  the  high 
tariff  men  got  the  better  of  him.  They  told  him  that 
his  opportunity  to  interfere  would  come  when  the  bill 
got  into  conference,  but  they  did  not  tell  him  that  an 
ancient  rule  would  so  limit  his  authority  that  he  would 
be  nearly  powerless.  When  the  House  and  the  Senate 
disagree  as  to  a  tariff  item  it  is  understood  that  the 
conference  shall  not  exceed  the  higher  rate  nor  go 
below  the  lower  rate,  and  as  a  result  Mr.  Taft  found 
that  he  could  do  nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  was  not  a  reduction  at  all,  but  an  increase  of 
1.70  per  cent,  and  this,  says  the  author,  was  productive 
of  incurable  irritation. 

Mr.  Dingley  was  a  Maine  man  and  he  shared  in  the 
Maine  inability  to  understand  a  joke.  Indeed  he  was 
as  destitute  of  humor,  says  Mr.  Clark,  as  a  tombstone : 

Governor  Dingley's  absolute  lack  of  a  sense  of  humor  in- 
duced "Private"  John  Allen  of  Mississippi,  one  of  the  greatest 
humorists  that  ever  lived,  to  perpetrate  a  neat  little  joke  on 
him.  In  the  dog-days  of  1894  John  and  the  governor  were 
riding  together  on  the  same  street-car.  The  governor  was 
doing  a  little  calamity-howling,  lamenting  the  bad  situation 
to  which  the  Democrats  had  brought  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. John  said :  "Governor,  you  are  entirely  too  blue  over 
this  thing.  It  is  not  true  that  good,  profitable  investments 
can  not  be  made.  I  made  a  small  one  this  morning  on  which 
I  realized  handsomely,  clearing  about  20  per  cent."  The 
governor  was  wide  awake  instanter,  said  he  would  like  to 
invest  some  money  in  such  a  paying  institution,  and  asked 
John  how  he  did  it.  John  with  preternatural  solemnity  re- 
plied, "I  purchased  six  street-car  tickets  for  two  bits,  whereas 
usually  they  cost  a  nickel  each!"  at  which  the  governor  was 
in  a  huff  for  a  week. 

There  were  sixteen  generals  in  the  House  of  the 
Fifty-Third  Congress,  and  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
members  had  seen  service  in  one  army  or  the  other. 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  generals  were  Lieu 
tenant-General  Joseph  Wheeler  of  the  Confederacy  and 
Major-General  Daniel  Edgar  Sickles  of  the  Union 
army.  General  Wheeler  was  a  West  Pointer,  a  small, 
wiry  man,  tipping  the  scales  at  less  than  a  hundred 
pounds,  but  surcharged  with  electricity.  He  was  one 
of  the  kindliest  of  men  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
industrious,  as  restless  as  a  disembodied  spirit  and  as 
active  as  a  cat: 

When  the  Spanish  war  began  General  Wheeler  was  de- 
termined to  get  in.  His  daughter  said,  "Father,  you  surely 
had  fighting  enough  to  do  from  sixty-one  to  sixty-five ;  let 
the  young  men  go  to  war  this  time."  He  replied,  "Daughter, 
if  a  fish  had  been  out  of  the  water  for  thirty-three  years,  and 
suddenly  came  in  sight  of  a  great  pond,  he'd  wiggle  a  little,  at 
any  rate" — and  he  did  wiggle  himself  into  imperishable  re- 
nown. He  urged  robuster  congressmen  to  recommend  him  to 
President  McKinley  for  a  major-generalcy,  for  the  strange 
reason  that  because  he  weighed  less  than  a  hundred  pounds 
he  wouldn't  wear  out  a  horse  as  quickly  as  they  would ! 

Mr.  Clark  indulges  in  some  pertinent  reflections  on 
the  unreality  of  fame.  He  quotes  Voltaire's  famous 
phrase  on  the  few  who  "rise  above  the  vulgar  level  of 
the  great"  and  reminds  him  of  the  make-believe 
great  men  who  eventually  shrivel  into  nothingness. 
Even  the  reputations  of  some  men  who  were  really 
great  are  as  evanescent  as  the  rainbow: 

When  I  was  quite  a  young  man  I  was  going  on  a  short  jour- 
ney with  one  of  the  best  all-around  lawyers  I  ever  knew,  to 
try  a  case  on  the  opposite  side  to  him.  As  soon  as  we  were 
seated  in  the  car  I  opened  my  grip,  took  from  it  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  books  in  our  vernacular,  and  began  to  read. 

He  asked,  "What  are  you  reading?" 

I  replied,  "  'The  Early  Days  of  Charles  James  Fox,'  by  Sil 
George  Otto  Trevelyan" ;  whereupon  my  friend  fairly  took 
my '  breath  away  by  inquiring,  "Who  was  Charles  James 
Fox  ?" 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears.  At  first  I  thought  he  was 
joking,  but  as  he  solemnly  averred  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  the  greatest  debater  that  ever  spoke  the  English  tongue, 
I  had  to  take  his  word  ;  but  I  have  not  recovered  from  my 
surprise  even  yet. 

General  Grant  and  Senator  Sumner  hated  each  other 
cordially.  Grant  gave  General  Butler  all  the  Federal 
patronage  in  Massachusetts.  There  was  one  appoint- 
ment that  greatly  scandalized  the  Bay  State  Brahmins 
and  Senator  Hoar  was  asked  to  wait  on  the  President 
and  present  their  protests.  Hoar  says  he  met  the  Presi- 
dent sauntering  along  by  the  treasury  and  they  walked 
around  Lafayette  Square,  Hoar  delivering  the  protest 
of  his  delegation.  When  they  passed  Sumner's  resi- 
dence the  President  stopped  in  the  street  and  shook  his 
clenched  fist  at  the  house,  saying:  "That  man  in  there 
has  treated  me  so  outrageously  that  I  will  appoint  no- 
body he  recommends  and  will  not  do  anything  he  wants 
done" : 

As  another  illustration  of  General  Grant's  intense  hatred 
of  Sumner,  I  have  read  that,  at  a  banquet  somebody  told 
Grant  that  Sumner  did  not  believe  the  Bible.  "That's  be- 
cause he  did  not  write  it  himself,"  quoth  the  irate  President 

.  One  of  the  most  learned  men  who  ever  sat  in  the 
House  was  Dr.  William  Everett,  who  took  the  place 
of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  transferred  to  the  Senate.  In 
his  maiden  speech,  and  wishing  to  express  his  fear  of 
being  put  in  a  hole,  he  referred  to  being  "deposited  in 
a  cavity,"  and  henceforth  the  House  was  always  on  the 
watch  for  eccentricities  or  oddities  of  expression : 
As   an  illustration   of  his  precise  scholarship    and   his   fa- 


miliarity with  books,  I  had  an  experience  with  him  which  it 
may  be  interesting  to  relate.  In  one  of  my  speeches  I  had 
used  the  Latin  phrase  facilis  descensus  Averni — easy  the  road 
to  the  deuce,  which  it  certainly  is.  The  government  proof- 
reader, who  was  evidently  somewhat  of  a  scholar  himself, 
changed  it  to  facilis  descensus  Averno.  As  either  reading 
was  good  grammar,  and  made  good  sense,  it  mattered  little, 
but  I  thought  I  was  correct,  and  appealed  to  the  doctor.  He 
at  first  said  I  was  right,  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  wrote  me  a 
note  which  I  shall  forever  keep  as  a  memento  of  congressional 
life.  In  it  he  said:  "I  have  investigated  that  matter;  there 
are  four  acceptable  readings,  facilis  descensus  Averni,  facilis 
descensus  Averno,  facilis  descensus  Averno  est,  facilis  de- 
scensus Averni  est,  but  the  facilis  descensus  Averno  appears 
to  have  the  weight  of  authority,  and  the  proofreader  is  cor- 
rect" 

Many  men,  says  Mr.  Clark,  use  wit  and  humor  on 
occasions,  but  first  and  last  there  have  sat  m  the  House 
six  humorists  of  the  first  order:  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Thomas  Corwin,  Samuel  Sullivan  Cox,  James  Proctor 
Knott,  John  Allen  of  Mississippi,  and  Frank  Cushman 
of  Washington: 

Strange  to  say,  there  can  not  be  found  any  trace  of 
Lincoln's  humorous  faculty  in  his  congressional  career.  In 
speeches  elsewhere  he  exercised  that  faculty  freely.  One  of 
his  most  delightful  mots  was  this:  He  generally  sat  in  a 
rickety  old  chair  in  the  White  House.  One  of  his  visitors 
said:  "Mr.  President,  that  is  a  bad  chair.  You  should  have 
a  better  one." 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "this  is  a  bad  chair,  but,  bad  as  it  is,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  I  know  several  statesmen  who 
are  perfectly  willing  to  occupy  it." 

This  leads  to  a  discussion  of  humor  in  general  and 
to  the  after-dinner  speech  which  is  usually  the  occasion 
for  the  display  of  whatever  humor  the  orator  is  ca- 
pable of: 

The  most  famous  after-dinner  speech  within  the  memory 
of  any  living  man  is  that  of  Henry  W.  Grady,  at  the  banquet 
of  the  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  1SS6. 
It  is  a  rich  mine  of  eloquence,  wit,  humor,  and  anecdote. 
To  illustrate  the  power  of  faith,  he  told  this  story,  which  is 
perfect : 

"There  was  an  old  preacher  once  who  told  some  boys  of 
the  Bible  lesson  he  was  going  to  read  in  the  morning.  The 
boys,  finding  the  place,  glued  together  the  connecting  pages 
The  next  morning  he  read  on  the  bottom  of  one  page,  'When 
Noah  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  he  took  unto 
himself  a  wife,  who  was' — then  turning  the  page — 'one  hun- 
dred and  forty  cubits  long,  forty  cubits  wide,  built  of  gopher- 
wood,  and  covered  with  pitch  inside  and  out.* 

"He  was  naturally  puzzled  at  this.  He  read  it  again, 
verified  it,  and  then  said.  'My  friends,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  met  this  in  the  Eible,  but  I  accept  it  as  an  evidence 
of  the  assertion  that  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.'  " 

Depew  has  been  hailed  as  the  greatest  after-dinner 
speaker,  but,  said  Choate  on  one  occasion,  "If  after- 
dinner  speaking  ...  is  the  art  of  saying  nothing  at 
all,  then  Dr.  Depew  is  the  most  marvelous  speaker  in 
the  universe." 

Among  repartees — a  definite  form  of  humor — the 
author  gives  a  high  place  to  Lincoln: 

On  one  occasion  Douglas  sneeringly  referred  to  the  fact  that 
he  once  saw  Lincoln  retailing  whisky. 

"Yes,"  replied  Lincoln,  "it  is  true  that  the  first  time  1 
saw  Judge  Douglas  I  was  selling  whisky  by  the  drink.  I  was 
on  the  inside  of  the  bar,  and  the  judge  was  on  the  outside ; 
I  busy  selling,  he  busy  buying" — which  is  about  as  neat  a 
retort  as  the  annals  of  the  stump  afford — rich,  but  not  ma- 
licious. It  perhaps  had  a  greater  effect  on  the  audience  than 
if  Lincoln  had  spent  an  hour  talking  about  temperance  in 
general,  and  his  own  temperance  in  particular. 

There  is  also  the  humor  of  the  cloak  room,  and  of 
this  we  are  favored  with  sundry  illustrations : 

Once  in  the  cloak-room  several  members  were  holding  a 
sort  of  "experience  meeting"  as  to  campaigning,  when  Colonel 
Buckley  Constantine  Kilgore  chipped  in  with  this:  "When  I 
returned  home  to  begin  the  canvass  for  my  third  term  in 
Congress,  which  was  a  decidedly  live  one,  I  asked  one  of  my 
chief  bell-wethers  what  my  enemies  were  charging  me  with 
this  time.  'Oh,'  he  replied,  cheerfully,  'just  the  same  old 
charge — that  of  "being  a  plain  d — d  fool !'  which,"  chuckled 
"Buck,"  "was  short,  but  if  not  sweet,  at  least  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive." 

Sometimes  a  well-directed  shot  in  Congress  not  only 
places  its  victim  hors  de  combat,  but  knocks  him  out 
politically  for  all  time.  Incidentally  we  are  told  that 
a  fitting  quotation  from  the  Bible  goes  like  a  rifle  bullet 
to  its  mark: 

Many  men  know  many  things  in  a  dim,  hazy  sort  of  way. 
Few  know  anything  accurately.  I  had  this  fact  imprinted  on 
my  mind  by  the  following  experience.  In  the  heat  of  debate 
on  the  River  and  Harbor  bill  I  undertook  to  make  a  quotation 
from  the  Bible,  and  said,  "It  is  written  in  a  very  old  Book 
'He  who  careth  not  for  his  own  household  is  worse  than  a 
heathen!'"  When  I  had  concluded  my  remarks,  my  friend 
John  Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi,  one  of  the  finest  scholars 
and  most  brilliant  men  in  the  House,  having  been  graduated 
from  the  universities  of  Virginia  and  Heidelberg,  came  along 
and  said,  "Champ,  you've  got  your  Scriptural  quotation 
wrong."  I  asked  him  to  write  it  out  for  me,  which  he  did 
as  follows,  "He  that  provideth  not  for  those  of  his  own 
household  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  Supposing  that  he  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about,  when  the  reporters  gave  me  the 
notes  of  my  speech  for  revision,  and  having  no  Bible  at  hand 
to  verify  the  quotation,  I  wrote  it  as  Williams  had  it.  Next 
morning,  when  the  Record  appeared,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to 
discover  that  he  did  not  know  any  more  about  it  than  I  did, 
and  that  we  each  had  made  a  bad  stagger  at  quoting  the  Book 
of  Books,  for  the  argus-eyed  proofreader  had  changed  it  to 
read,  "If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those 
of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than 
an  infidel." 

Among  the  historic  animosities  of  Congress  was  the 
quarrel  between  Crisp  and  Reed,  who  fought  so  many 
battles  that  they  ended  by  hating  each  other  cordially: 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Speaker  Crisp  said,  "The  chair  de- 
sires to  state  that  no  member  has  a  right,  after  the  chair 
has  decided  a  point  of  order,  to  ask  upon  what  ground  he 
bases  his  decision" — and  he  courageously  stuck  to  that 
declaration  ever  after.  Indeed,  Mr.  Soeaker  Reed  in  his  first 
term  had  held   the  same  doctrine.     Much  depends,   however, 


on  whose  ox  is  gored.  So  one  day  Speaker  Crisp  declined 
to  entertain  an  attempted  appeal  from  one  of  his  decisions. 
Here  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Congressional  Record  showing 
what  happened  then  and  there: 

"On  what  ground?"  asked  Reed. 

Speaker:  The  chair  declines  to  make  any  further  state- 
ment. 

Reed:     I  think  I  can  satisfy  the  chair 

Speaker:  The  chair  declines  to  hear  the  gentleman  fur- 
ther. 

Reed:     The  chair  will  permit  me  to  explain. 

Speaker  :     The  chair  will  not. 

Reed  :     The  chair  will  permit  me 

Speaker:  The  gentleman  from  Maine  will  be  seated.  The 
sergeant-at-arms  will  see  that  the  gentleman  takes  his  seat. 

Of  course  Reed  sat  down.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do. 
It  was  on  that  exciting  occasion  that,  as  the  ex-Speaker  and 
future  Speaker  was  ponderously  wending  his  way  to  his  seat 
Judge  Culberson  of  Texas  remarked,  sotto  voce,  "See  Jumbo 
go  back  to  his  stake  !"  Reed  never  forgave  Crisp,  and  when 
the  latter's  term  was  ending  he  not  only  refused  point-blank 
to  offer  the  usual  resolution  of  thanks,  but  sullenly  sat  in  his 
seat,  declining  to  vote  for  it  when  offered  by  another. 

Although  members  of  the  House  maul  one  another 
in  debate,  sometimes  in  the  most  savage  manner,  the 
House  is  really  a  very  generous  body  and  when  in  the 
proper  mood  can  and  does  act  most  handsomely.  Such 
an  occasion  was  its  celebration  of  the  eightieth  anni- 
versary of  the  birthday  of  former  Speaker  Cannon. 
There  were  many  eulogistic  speeches,  arid  among  them 
one  from  Mr.  Isaac  R.  Sherwood  of  Ohio,  from  which 
a  short  and  typical  quotation  may  be  made: 

We  are  here  today  with  a  living  and  knock-down  argu- 
ment against  the  theory  of  Dr.  Osier.  [Applause  and 
laughter.]  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  man  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  eighty  years  has  reached  the  acme  of 
his  intellectual  development.  [Applause  and  laughter.]  Pope 
Leo  XIII  and  John  Adams  were  in  the  full  possession  of 
their  intellectual  powers  at  ninety.  John  Wesley  was  at  the 
height  of  his  eloquence  and  at  his  best  at  eighty-eight.  Michel- 
angelo painted  his  greatest  single  picture  that  was  ever 
painted  since  the  world  began  at  eighty.  He  made  the  sky 
and  sunshine  glorious  with  his  brush  at  eighty-three.  General 
von  Moltke  was  still  wearing  the  uniform  at  eighty-eight, 
and  he  commanded  the  victorious  German  army  that  entered 
the  gates  of  Paris  at  seventy.  George  Bancroft  was  writing 
deathless  history  after  eighty.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Talleyrand,  and  Voltaire  were  giving  out  great  ideas 
at  eighty.  Tennyson  wrote  his  greatest  poem,  "Crossing  the 
Bar,"  at  eighty-three.  Gladstone  made  his  greatest  campaign 
at  eighty,  and  was  the  master  of  Great  Britain  at  eighty-three. 
Humboldt,  the  naturalist,  scientist — the  greatest  that  Germany 
ever  produced — issued  his  immortal  "Kosmos"  at  ninety. 

Mr.  Clark  brings  down  his  reminiscences  nearly  to 
the  present  day.  May  he  live  long  enough  to  add  a 
third  to  the  two  delightful  volumes  now  before  us. 

My  Quarter  Century  of  American-  Politics.  By 
Champ  Clark.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 


The  greater  part  of  the  world's  rubies  are  derived 
from  the  mines  of  the  Mogok  Valley,  in  Burma,  where 
much  modern  machinery  and  the  very  latest  tools  are 
employed  to  facilitate  the  examination  of  a  large  amount 
of  byon,  or  ruby-bearing  clay.  Near  by,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Burmans,  the  search  for  rubies  is  conducted  very 
much  as  it  was  centuries  and  centuries  ago.  The 
digging  and  washing  there  is  a  matter  of  hand  labor; 
but  they  are  still  getting  the  rubies,  the  finest  rubies  in 
all  the  world.  In  the  Mogok  Valley,  however,  where 
large  workings  are  always  in  hand,  a  scientific  system 
has  been  introduced  with  corresponding  results.  The 
byon  is  extracted  by  the  open  quarry  method  of  re- 
moving all  the  surface  down  to  the  ruby-bearing  clay. 
This  is  then  dug  up,  carried  on  trolleys  to  the  steam 
cleansing  mill,  washed,  passed  through  sieves,  and  then 
closely  scrutinized  for  rubies  and  spinels.  In  addition 
to  the  pure  ruby,  spinel  or  balas  rubies  are  found  in 
large  quantities  in  Mogok.  Whenever  the  ruby  is 
found  there  also  is  spinel.  Both  are  crystals  of  alumi- 
num, but  of  varying  shape.  While  the  true  ruby  may 
be  said  to  be  pure  corundum  only,  the  spinel  shows  a 
minute  quantity  of  magnesium,  the  presence  of  which 
lessens  its  hardness  by  one-fifth.  There  is  in  use  at 
these  mines  an  instrument  called  the  dichroiscope, 
whereby  rubies  are  separated  from  the  spinels  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  and  certainty.  The  gem  is  placed  in 
the  instrument  in  such  a  way  that  a  ray  of  light  passes 
through  it  and  is  polarized.  The  true  ruby  shows  a  pure 
red  ray,  whereas  the  spinel  discloses  a  slight  tinge  of 
blue  with  the  red.  Among  the  comparatively  few  mag- 
nificent spinels  in  existence  may  be  mentioned  the  great 
Agincourt  ruby  in  the  British  crown. 

Francis  Grierson,  author  of  "Modern  Mysticism," 
"The  Valley  of  Shadows,"  "The  Invincible  Alliance," 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  Practical  Mystic,"  and  other  widely- 
read  works  and  who  is  compared  as  a  psychologist  to 
Anatole  France,  is  visiting  the  Far  West.  Although  he 
never  studied  music,  from  a  technical  standpoint,  in  his 
life,  Grierson  is  declared  to  be  a  genius  at  composition 
and  his  inspirational  creations  have  won  him  an  entry 
into  homes  and  palaces  of  scores  of  the  most  notable 
musicians,  scientists,  scholars,  and  statesmen  of  the  Old 
World  and  America.  Grierson's  education  consisted  of 
three  months  at  a  primary  school,  yet  today  he  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  English  stylists  and 
it  is  said  he  writes  as  fluently  in  French  as  in  English. 
In  meeting  this  man  people  are  struck  with  his  sim- 
plicity, his  kindliness,  and  his  clarity  in  action  and 
speech.  By  many  he  is  considered  the  world's  greatest 
mystic.  If  this  is  true,  then  there  is  certain1 
gulf  between  mysticism  and  "mist-icism,"  for  r 
is  in  the  sunlight,  not  in  the  fog. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  April  3,  1920,  were  $150,542,080.69; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
$110,514,231.45;  a  gain  of  $40,027,849.23. 


A  decrease  of  $14,123,000  in  total  gold  re- 
serve is  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  April  2d.  Bills  on  hand  showed  a 
marked  increase,  while  bills  secured  by  gov- 
ernment obligations   also   made   a  gain. 


The  advance  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
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industrial  section  of  the  list  has  been  quite 
as  abrupt  as  the  previous  decline,  and,  in- 
deed, in  some  instances  carried  stocks  to  new 
high  prices  for  the  year. 

Our  business  outlook  is  exceedingly  bright. 
Recent  reviews  in  various  industries  demon- 
strate this,  and  yet  there  is  the  "cloud  of 
profiteering"    that    is    growing   larger    than    a 
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man's  hand  in  our  sky  at  present,  where  the 
clashes  between  landlords  and  tenants  are  be- 
coming rather  sensational  and-  the  housing 
problem  generally  throughout  the  country  is 
serious,  to  say  the  least.  Any  well-defined 
and  practical  method  of  meeting  this  problem 
should  invoke  a  most  hearty  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  employing,  labor,  financial,  and 
government  interests.  So  far  as  our  export 
trade  is  concerned  stock-market  bears  have 
been  finding  considerable  argument  in  the  set- 
back in  February  exports  as  compared  with 
January,  which,  however,  receives  sufficient 
explanation  in  the  sensational  demoralization 
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in  foreign  exchanges  which  occurred  in  that 
much  shorter  month.  Now  not  only  have  ex- 
changes improved  materially,  but  corporations 
operating  under  the  Edge  law  are  beginning 
to  exert  an  influence  in  fostering  our  foreign 
business. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  railroad 
labor  will  not  go  to  any  extravagant  lengths 
in  demands  for  high  wages  at  a  time  when 
living  costs  should  be  coming  down.  There 
seems  to  be  a  very  strong  buying  movement 
going  on  in  the  high-class  rails  in  anticipa- 
tion of  their  successful  operation  under  the 
new  railroad  law,  but  the  main  stimulus  so 
far  as  the  industrial  section  is  concerned  still 
remains  in  the  prospects  of  stock  dividend; 
representing  the  enormous  piled-up  profits  of 
the  past.  Incidentally,  the  action  of  United 
States  Steel  Common  in  the  market  recently 
has  heen  such  as  to  give  the  bullish  interests 
great  heart.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  Steel  Com- 
mon will  sell  very  high  this  year,  and  may  be 
a  sensational  factor  in  the  market  this  spring 
—The  Trader.  

The  bond  department  of  the  Anglo  and  Lon- 
don Paris  National  Bank  is  one  of  a  syndi- 
cate offering  an  issue  of  $4,952,000  Reclama- 
tion District  No.  1500,  Sutter  County,  Cali- 
fornia, 6  per  cent,  serial  bonds  in  denomina- 
tions of  $1000.  These  bonds  are  exempt  from 
United  States  government  and  State  of  Cali- 
fornia taxes,   except  inheritance  tax. 

The  bonds  represent  a  prior  claim,  ranking 
ahead  of  all  first  mortgages,  on  63,718  of  land 
situated  in  Sutter  County,  California,  north 
of  the  City  of  Sacramento  and  bordering  on 
the   Sacramento   River. 

The  total  debt  of  the  district,  including  all 
bonds  and  warrants  outstanding,  averages 
$104  per  assessable  acre:  the  average  annual 
assessment  necessary  to  retire  this  issue  and 
provide  interest  thereon  is  $13.15  at  the  high- 
est to  $5.36,  the  lowest. 

The  reclamation  and  drainage  works  of  the 
district  are  practically  completed. 


Events  which  have  exercised  a  sentimental 
influence  on  the  speculative  situation  rather 
than  substantial  changes  in  fundamental  con- 
ditions apparently  are  responsible  for  the  re- 
cent improvement  in  the  European  exchange 
market,  says  the  April  issue  of  Commerce 
Monthly,  published  by  the  National  Bank  oi 
Commerce  in  New  York. 

"Chief  among  these,"  the  magazine  con- 
tinues, "was  the  announcement  from  London 
that  Great  Britain  and  France  intend  to  re- 
tire, rather  than  to  refund,  the  $500,000,000 
Anglo-French  loan  of  1915.  which  matures 
next  autumn,  and  the  intimation  of  a  move- 
ment from  England  and  France  to  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  this 
loan.  While  no  definite  information  regard- 
ing such  a  movement  is  available  it  seems 
highly  improbable  that  receipts  would  offset 
to  any  considerable  degree  the  outflow  of  gold 
from  the  United  States  which  has  occurred 
during  the  past  months  and  which  still  con- 
tinues. Such  gold  as  may  be  received  can  not 
be  regarded  as  providing  a  basis  for  the  fur- 
ther expansion  of  the  credit  structure." 

As  a  result  of  the  conservative  policy  which 
is  being  adopted  by  both  banks  and  borrowers 
toward  future  commercial  commitments,  the 
peak  of  commercial  borrowing  seems  to  be  in 
sight,  although  only  oy  a  continuation  of  this 
policy  is  a  basis  afforded  for  more  normal 
credit   conditions,  the   magazine   declares. 


Despite  the  adverse  influence  of  continued 
credit  stringency,  the  bond  market  has  en- 
joyed a  substantial  improvement  during  the 
current  period.  In  place  of  the  liquidation 
which  characterized  the  preceding  month, 
there  has  been  good  buying  of  railroad  and 
other  corporate  securities,  with  general  ad- 
vances in  price.  The  improvement  is  due 
fundamentally,  to  the  return  on  March  1st  of 
the  railroads  to  private  control,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  newly  enacted  railroad  legis- 
lation. While  the  rehabilitation  of  the  roada 
must  necessarily  be  accomplished  but  slowly, 
the  new  act  is  regarded  as  affording  a  con- 
structive basis  on  which  the  restoration  of 
prosperity  of  the  roads  may  be  worked  out. 
Among  other  events  of  the  month  which  have 
favorably  influenced  the  course  of  security- 
prices  there  may  be  noted  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions broadening  the  basis  of  valuations  of 
railroad  property,  declaring  stock  dividends 
non-taxable,  and  dismissing  the  dissolution 
suit  against  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion.— Commerce  Monthly. 


Miller.  Henley  &  Scott,  general  agents  for 
the  Western  Assurance,  the  British  America 
Assurance,  the  Fireman's  Underwriters 
Agency,  and  the  Tokio  Fire  and  Marine,  have 
opened  an  automobile  department  and  will 
actively  go  after  that  class  of  business. 

The  Western  Assurance  will  write  fire, 
theft,  collision,  and  property  damage,  and  con- 
nections with  one  of  the  largest  casualty  com- 
panies has  been  made  in  order  to  provide 
liability   coverage. 

Miller,    Henley    &    Scott's   business    has    in- 


creased to  such  an  extent  that  additional 
carrying  capacity  is  needed  and  undoubtedly 
new  fire  company  connections  will  be  made 
within  the  next  few  months.  The  organiza- 
tion has  control  of  some  of  the  largest  lines 
in  the  city.  

Following  closely  the  trend  of  the  New 
York  stock  market,  we  find  that  the  sharp  up- 
turn just  witnessed  during  the  present  month 
from  the  extreme  bottom  prices  of  February 
has  brought  the  average  prices  of  the  seven- 
teen most  active  industrial  stocks  up  just  $30 
per  share.  The  following  stocks  are  used  in 
making  a  graph  of  the  market  on  account  of 
the  very  heavy  trading  which  ocurred  in  them 
during  the  recent  "bull  market"  of  1919: 
United  States  Steel,  Baldwin,  Studehaker, 
Bethlehem  Steel.  Mexican  Petroleum,  Marine 
Common,  Pan-American,  Pi  erce-Arrow,  Amer- 
ican International,  United  States  Rubber.  Cen- 
tral Leather,  Republic  Steel.  General  Motors, 
American  Locomotive,  American  Wool,  Amer- 
ican Can,  Retail  Stores.  Traders  who  are 
watching  the  market  swings  may  at  all  times 
have  the  exact  position  of  the  general  market 
before  them  by  charting  the  above  stocks, 
even  to  the  extent  of  keeping  the  daily 
averages.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  market 
has  not  yet  crossed  the  high  prices  of  last 
July,  which  point  marked  the  culmination  of 
the  1919  spring  rise.  If  we  are  in  a  "bull  mar- 
ket" the  fact  will  be  determined  when  that 
level  has  been  passed.  On  March  22,  1919,  the 
market  reached  this  point,  but  reacted  eleven 
points  without  going  through.  The  July  18. 
1919,  average  was  122.  The  March  22,  1920. 
average  was  122.  By  listing  the  present  price; 
of  these  stocks  and  dividing  the  total  by  \1 
you  can  locate  the  position  of  the  market  at 
this  time.  The  high  figure  at  the  extreme 
peak  of  the  "bull  market"  last  year  was  147. 
The  low  price  in  February,  1920.  after  the 
four  months'  break,  was  92.  In  the  big  mar- 
ket of  1919  these  seventeen  stocks  had  an 
average  advance  of  $80  per  share. — W.  C. 
Gregg,  manager  Palace  Hotel  branch  of  Mc- 
Donnell &■  Co.  

The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  has 
bought  the  remaining  available  City  of  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta,  5'-j  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  amount- 
ing to  $250,000.  which  they  are  offering  to 
the  investing  public  and  call  attention  to  the 
attractive  callable  feature,  greatly  increasing 
guaranteed  yield  :  As  the  consolidated  arrears 
of  taxes  are  collected  they  will  be  paid  over 
to  the  sinking  fund  trustees,  to  be  held  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  redeeming  the  debentures 
outstanding.  Periodically  there  will  be  draw- 
ings for  those  debentures  to  be  redeemed,  and 
when  the  numbers  of  those  bonds  to  be  re- 
deemed are  so  arrived  at  they  will  be  adver- 
tised and  you  will  be  notified.  On  the  next 
interest  due  date,  these  bonds  will  be  taken  up 
and  paid  for  at  their  face  value.  This  pro- 
vision makes  this  issue  very  attractive  to  the 
purchaser,  as  he  runs  a  great  chance  of  re- 
ceiving back  his  money  in  full  in  less  period 
than  that  which  he  supposed  when  he  bought 
cne  issue.  

Another  step  toward  facilitating  the  stu- 
pendous financial  mechanism  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  will  be  the  operation  of  the 
newly  organized  "Stock  Clearing  Corporation" 
(says  the  Wall  Street  Journal).  The  new 
organization  provides  members  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  firms  having  a? 
partners  members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change for  whom  it  may  act  with  facilities  for 
clearing  contracts  between  them  and  for  de- 
livering stocks  and  securities  to  and  receiving 
stocks  and  other  securities  from  banks, 
bankers,  trust  companies,  and  others  for  pro- 
curing the  transfer  of  stocks  and  securities 
upon  the  books  of  the  corporation  or  associa- 
tions  issuing   the    same. 

The  corporation  will  also  act  for  each  of 
the  members  of  the  Exchange  and  firms  hav- 
ing as  partners  members  of  the  Exchange  who 
shall  employ  it  upon  terms  and  conditions 
satisfactory  to  it  as  agent  in  clearing  con- 
tracts between  the  member  or  firm  and  other 
such  members  and  firms,  and  in  delivering 
stocks  and  securities  to  and  receiving  stocks 
and  securities  from  other  such  members  and 
firms,  and  in  delivering  stocks  and  securities 
to  and  receiving  stocks  and  securities  from 
banks,  bankers,  trust  companies,  and  others, 
and  in  procuring  the  transfer  of  stocks  and 
securities  upon  the  books  of  corporations  oi 
associations  issuing  the  same,  and  in  receiving 
from  and  paying  to  other  such  members  ano1 
firms  amounts  payable  by  or  payable  to 
such  other  members  or  firms  in  connection 
with  the  delivery  of  stocks  and  securities 
from  such  other  members  or  firms,  and  in  re- 
ceiving the  proceeds  of  loans  and  paying  off 
loans  made  by  banks,  bankers,  trust  companies, 
and  others  on  stocks  and  securities. 

In  the  beginning  the  Stock  Clearing  Cor 
poration  will  endeavor  only  to  clear  stock  bal- 
ances. When  this  is  working  smoothly  the 
corporation  will  proceed  to  take  up  the 
handling  of  loans. 

The  new  organization  is  located  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  build- 
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ing.  The  quarters  are  a  maze  of  cages  and 
resemble  a  large  bank,  although  the  corpora- 
tion is  not  a  bank  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Each  of  the  large  New  York  banks  will 
have  a  separate  cage  for  handling  its  indi- 
vidual loans.  There  are  twenty-nine  of  these 
cages.  A  representative  of  each  bank  will  be 
on  duty  at  the  corporation  daily. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  increase 
in  clearing  transactions  may  be  gleaned  from 
the    following   figures :      In    1892    the    number 
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of  stocks  cleared  was  four.  In  1914  it  was 
eighty-six.  Now  there  are  145  stocks  being 
cleared. 

There  are  some  525  firms  doing  business 
with  the  Clearing  House.  The  Clearing  Cor 
poration  has  sixty  cages,  each  cage  taking  care 
of  ten  firms. 

The  functioning  of  the  Clearing  Corpora- 
tion will  mark  the  first  step  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  has  taken  in  twenty  years  to 
facilitate  the  handling  of  securities. 

Previous   descriptions   of  the   operations   of 
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the  Stock  Clearing  Corporation  and  state- 
ments of  its  advantages  have  omitted  mention 
of  its  important  work  in  reducing  the  dela5 
and  labor  involved  in  the  delivery  of  securi 
ties  and  the  payment  therefor  and  in  acting 
as  a  labor-saving  device  to  facilitate  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  Stock  Exchange 
houses.  Anything  tending  to  eliminate  any 
part  of  the  congestion  involved  in  settling  for 
securities  on  active  days  will  greatly  tend  ta 
reduce  the  risk  involved  and  add  to  the  safety 
and  protection  of  not  only  the  firms  doing 
business,  but  all  interested  in  security  transac- 
tions. 

The  major  portion  of  the  credit  for  adopt- 
ing this  new  policy  of  handling  securities  and 
loans  is  due  Samuel  F.  Streit,  who  has  been 
making  a  study  of  clearances,  both  here  and 
abroad,  for  the  past  several  years. 

The  present  Clearing  House  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  will  be  the  Night  Clear- 
ing Branch  of  the  Stock  Clearing  Corpora- 
tion. 

In     clearing    security    balances    under     the 
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present  system  a  member  of  the  Clearing 
House  who  buys  1000  shares  of  United  States 
Steel  and  sells  900  shares  has  a  balance  ol 
1000  shares  to  receive  and  pay  for  the  next 
day.  If,  however,  he  buys  1000  shares  of 
United  States  Steel  and  sells  900  shares  ot 
Southern  Pacific,  no  economy  is  effected. 
Under  the  new  plan,  in  the  case  suggested, 
the  proceeds  of  the  delivery  of  the  900  shares 
of  Southern  Pacific  will  go  to  reduce  the  debt 
caused  by  the  purchase  of  1000  shares  of 
United  States  Steel,  so  that  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
difference. 

At  present,  when  a  loan  is  paid  off  which 
the  broker  wishes  to  reborrow,  he  must  se- 
cure an  intermediate  credit  from  his  bank  foi 
the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  old  loan  before 
the  new  loan  is  effected.  Under  the  new 
plan,  the  banks  or  other  lenders  will  ?end  the 
collateral  to  loans  to  be'paid  off  to  the  Stock 
Clearing  Corporation  and,  while  the  securi- 
ties are  there,  the  old  loans  will  be   paid   off 
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and  the  new  loans  made  and  at  the  same  time 
changes  in  collateral   will  be  effected. 

The  amount  of  the  contribution  from  each 
clearing  member  to  the  clearing  fund  will  be 
fixed  by  the  corporation,  which  in  determininy 
such  amount  will  have  regard  to  the  volume 
of  the  clearing  member's  transactions.  The 
minimum  contribution  will  be  $10,000  and 
the  entire  fund  will  not  be  less  than  $10,- 
000,000.  Each  clearing  member  will  be  sub- 
ject to  an  additional  liability  equal  in  amount, 

It  is  expected  that  the  operations  of  the 
Stock  Clearing  Corporation  will  reduce  the 
demand  for  day  loans  from  the  certifying 
banks  by  at  least  65  per  cent,  and  firms  now 
maintaining  bank  balances  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  such  accommodation  will  be  enabled 
to  reduce  their  bank  balances.  Certification 
will  not  be  entirely  eliminated  and  reasonable 
bank  balances  will  still  have  to  be  maintained, 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  reduction  in  the 
bank  balances  which  it  will  be  necessary  for 
clearing  members  to  maintain  will  offset  their 
contributions  to  the  clearing  fund. 


With  the  world  short  of  copper  and  need- 
ing the  American  supply,  one  would  expect 
enormous  sales  and  rising  prices,  yet  Financial 
America  calls  attention  to  recent  cuts  in  divi- 
dends of  copper  companies,  decreased  earn- 
ings, diminishing  sales,  and  a  drop  from  the 
war  price  of  26  cents  to  19  cents.  The  prob 
able  explanation,  as  we  understand  the  edi- 
torial in  Financial  America,  is  that  while  Eu- 
rope needs  copper,  it  has  not  the  money  to 
pay  for  it  at  anything  like  present  prices. 
"Europe's  one-time  copper  kettles,  copper 
doorknobs,  roofs,  gutters,  and  rainspouts  must 
wait  no  doubt  for  a  return  of  the  years  of 
plenty,"  and  for  a  lower  price  level,  and  lower 
copper  costs,  it  is  thought,  "will  come  only 
with  a  general  recession  in  prices  and  a 
greater  supply  of  labor  through  immigration 
of  Europe's  surplus."  After  pointing  out  how 
war's  consumption  of  copper  has  for  six  years 
stood  in  the  way  of  electrical  development  re- 
quiring the  use  of  copper,  the  editor  of 
Financial  America   proceeds: 

"In  spite  of  all  these  pressing  needs  of 
copper  our  sales  to  Europe  fell  in  1919  to 
$121,000,000,  at  an  average  price  of  20  cents. 
In  1917  we  sold  $354,000,000  worth  of  the 
metal,  and  in  1918  $200,000,000  worth,  at  the 
26-cent  war  price.  The  price  has  fallen  to  19 
cents  lately,  and  the  demand  has  improved 
somewhat.  Yet  it  is  disappointing  to  the  in- 
vestor who  has  in  mind  the  great  needs  fot 
the  metal  in  the  reconstruction  of  Europe's 
industries,  transportation,  and  communica- 
tions. 

"Our  sales  in  volume  of  metal  are  still 
below  1914,  when  they  brought  us  $143,000,000 
at  a  comparatively  low  prices  of  14  cents  a 
pound  average.  Our  big  war-production  fa- 
cilities have  been  cut  50  per  cent,  to  suit  the 
lesser  volume  of  sales.  Mines  are  idle  part 
of  the  time.  Costs  are  higher  and  still  climb- 
ing. Labor  is  exacting.  Taxes  are  heavy.  It 
cost  one  porphyry  company  last  quarter  2T/2 
cents  per  pound  more  to  produce  copper  than 
the  average  export  price  of  1914. 

"A  huge  surplus  of  war  copper  remains  to 
be  absorbed  by  industry.  The  existence  of 
this  accumulation  is  one  reason  for  the  idle- 
ness of  the  smelters  and  mines.  That  .surplus 
a  year  ago  was  estimated  at  a  billion  pounds 
Of  this  about  700,000,000  pounds  was  reported 
as  absorbed  recently.  With  a  good  demand 
the  300,000,000  pounds  remaining  should  be 
gone  in  the  next  four  months,  clearing  the 
smelters  for  more  intensive  work.  Our  for- 
eign sales  before  the  war  were  840,000,000 
pounds  in  a  year. 

"Europe  is  slow  to  buy.  Her  reconstruc- 
tion hangs  fire  because  of  poverty.  Copper 
investors  will  remember  the  warning  of  Mr 
Eugene  Schneider,  head  of  the  French  com- 
mercial mission,  last  fall.  'If  we  do  not  re- 
ceive America's  aid,'  he  said,  pleading  for 
credits,  'our  industrial  restoration  will  be 
long  delayed.  We  will  suffer,  but  we  will  not 
suffer  alone.'  The  American  copper  industry 
suffers  now  along  with  the  industries  of 
France.  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria.  The 
Europeans  can  not  pay  for  copper  they  need 
badly.  They  are  recovering  a  little  metal  from 
the  battlefields  for  pressing  wants.  They  buy 
very  sparingly  for  others.  Their  rebuilding 
lags. 

"Producers  of  copper,  however,  may  find 
consolation  in  the  prospect  of  a  better  day 
to  come.  In  self-preservation  Europe  must 
rebuild  and  revive  industry  or  its  civiliza- 
tion will  decline.  America  is  the  source  of 
60  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  world's  copper.  Even 
though  Europe  declines  the  world  will  strive 
to  advance  on  the  path  of  industry,  com- 
merce, science,  and  the  arts  of  peace.  It 
must  eventually  call  for  copper  in  greater  and 
greater  quantity  in  an  age  that  harnesses  elec- 
tricity to  wider  use  each  day." 


however,  is  one  where  crop  damage  rumors 
will  be  rife,  so  that  the  bullish  interests  in 
the  grain  markets  will  not  be  without  ammu- 
nition  from  time  to  time. 

The  cotton  planters  seem  disposed  to  hold 
their  cotton  for  considerably  higher  prices, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the 
Federal  Reserve  bankers  will  be  disposed  to 
encourage  this  policy.  Of  course  it  is  one 
thing  to  put  commodity  prices  up  and  another 
thing  to  sell  surplus  holdings  at  the  high 
prices.  The  bear  party  is  watching  the  cotton 
market  closely  to  see  if  liquidation  is  at- 
tempted on  any  large  scale  and  would  be 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  develop- 
ment. 

The  formation  of  a  copper  export  associa- 
tion is  looked  upon  in  that  trade  with  a  great 
deal  of  favor  as  furnishing  facilities  for 
supplying  the  enormous  underlying  foreign  de- 
mand. The  trend  of  prices  in  the  various 
metals  seems  upward,  though  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration still  holds  to  last  year's  prices  in 
almost  all  of  its  lines. 

The  action  of  some  coal  operators  in  seek- 
ing the  intervention  of  the  courts  to  prevent 
a  continuance  of  government  control  of  prices 
has  been  anticipated  by  the  President's 
proclamation  in  the  matter.  Certainly  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  must  prevail  in 
the  coal  trade  if  we  are  to  have  the  necessary 
increase  in  production.  The  public  is  rather 
sick  and  tired  of  the  continuing  demands  for 
high  wages  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  ele- 
ment, which  relatively  seems  to  be  doing  much 
better  than  any  other  part  of  our  population. 
Excess  profits  and  income  taxes  have  proved 
a  great  burden  on  capital  and  to  an  extent 
have  discouraged  enterprise.  It  is  hopeful,  at 
least,  that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in 
Washington  in  favor  of  some  sane  readjust- 
ment of  the  whole  tax  structure. — The 
Financier. 


The  fact  that  the  farm  reserves  are  much 
larger  than  they  were  a  year  ago  suggests  that 
grain  prices  not  only  have  seen  their  highest, 
but  will  be  coming  down  shortly  in  the  event 
of  a  favorable  crop  year.     The  present  season, 
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One  of  the  London  daily  papers  prints  a 
touching  appeal  from  a  gentleman  signing 
himself  "One  of  the  New  Poor,"  addressed  to 
friends  and  relatives  and  the  world  at  large. 
The  headline  tells  the  whole  sad,  sad  story — 
"Please  Don't  Come  to  Meals."  The  appeal 
reads : 

"One  of  the  burdens  of  which  the  New 
Poor  should  be  relieved  is  that  of  dispensing 
hospitality  to  their  friends  and  relatives. 

"During  the  war,  when  rationing  was  strict, 
there  was  a  mutual  understanding  in  this  re-  I 
spect.  Your  friends  did  not  expect  to  be 
asked  to  lunch  or  dinner,  and  such  as  dropped 
in  to  tea  came  provided  with  portions  of  the 
scarcer  articles.  It  was  rather  a  joke,  and 
one  at  which  the  host  could  smile  with  full 
appreciation. 

"Today  food  is  even  more  plentiful,  but 
with  many  of  us  money  is  even  scarcer  than 
it  was  in  the  'lean'  days.  We  can  ill  afford 
to  keep  open  house,  yet  we  are  expected  to 
do   so. 

"Middle-class  society,  in  fact,  seems  di- 
vided into  two  sections — those  who  maintain  a 
modest  establishment  and  those  who  sponge 
on  them. 

"Many  people  gave  up  their  houses  during 
the  war  and  went  into  boarding  establish- 
ments;  others  have  never  had  a  place  of  their 
own.  But  they  all  have  their  'dull'  married 
friends  who  are  reckoned  good  for  a  dinner 
or  a  week-end  at  any  time. 

"Let  me  put  my  own  case  by  way  of  con- 
crete  illustration  : 

"I  am  one  of  the  New  Poor.  My  income 
has  not  increased,  save  for  one  or  two  bonus 
checks,  during  or  since  the  war.  My  expenses, 
of  course,  have  increased  enormously,  but, 
with  a  boy  at  school  and  a  girl  just  reaching 
school  age,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  carry 
on. 

"In  the  meantime  the  strictest  household 
economy  is  necessary.  We  have  to  be  as  care- 
ful with  our  tea  and  sugar,  meat,  butter,  and 
bread  as  we  were  during  the  submarine 
menace. 

"My  wife  and  I  often  wish  that  our  friends 
when  they  come  would  bring  their  own  'fod- 
der,' or  would  have  their  meals  beforehand. 
But  they  are  very  thoughtless.  They  seem  to 
think  that  just  because  we  have  a  house  the 
old  pre-war  'Liberty  Hall'  system  necessarily 
exists. 

"Country  cousins  come  up  for  the  week- 
end. It  is  very  nice  to  see  them,  of  course, 
but  I  really  don't  think  they  would  know  us 
if  hotels  were  cheaper  and  easier  to  get  into 
— and  if  I  didn't  occasionally  have  some  the- 
atre tickets  to  give  away. 

"Then  there  are  'in-laws'  of  both  sexes 
living  in  rooms  in  town.  They  make  a  point 
of  coming  to  see  us  regularly.  We  are  glad 
to  see  them.  Make  no  mistake  about  that. 
We  are  honestly  glad  to  see  them.  But  it 
never  seems  to  strike  them  that  even  the 
modest  way  in  which  we  entertain  costs 
money.  They  must  be  hard  up,  too,  for  it 
never  occurs  to  them  to  ask  myself  and  my 
wife  to  a  little  dinner  in  town,  which  would 
vary  the  monotony  and  relieve  the  financial 
strain  of  being  'popular'  at  home. 

"It  goes  against  the  grain  to   write   in  this 


way.  Something,  however,  must  be  done, 
and  the  Daily  Mail  is  so  widely  read  that  a 
little  article  like  this  may  work  wonders.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  New  Poor 
feel  as  I  do.     Will  our  friends  take  the  hint?" 


In  olden  times  rhinoceros  horns  were  em- 
ployed for  drinking  cups  by  royal  personages, 
the  notion  being  that  poison  put  into  them 
would  show  itself  by  bubbling. 


An  inventor  has  patented  twin  beds  thai 
can  be  used  in  the  regular  way,  or,  where 
space  is  limited,  placed  on  top  of  one  an- 
other, like  ships'  berths.  ' 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Gold  Girl. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  lost  gold  mine,  and  with 
all  the  delightful  characters  with  which  fiction, 
if  not  fact,  has  made  us  familiar.  There  is 
the  cowboy  who  seems  to  be  a  desperado,  but 
is  actually  a  Bayard,  the  chaplain  who  looks 
like  a  horsethief  but  is  actually  a  saint,  a  due 
assortment  of  villains,  sheep  men,  and  cattle 
rustlers,  and  a  young  woman  from  the  East 
who  is  sure  that  her  dead  father  had  dis- 
covered a  gold  mine  but  has  only  vague  ideas 
of  its  location.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Patty  Sinclair  might  have  discovered  the  true 
character  of  the  cowboy  hero  a  little  sooner, 
and  also  of  the  precious  rascals  who  won  her 
confidence  so  easily.  But  there  must  be  con- 
cessions to  the  novelist,  whose  work  in  this 
instance  is  of  the  most  successful  kind. 

The  Gold  Girl.  By  James  B.  Hendryx.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's;  $1.75. 


Sheila  Intervenes. 

It  should  be  one  of  the  first  rules  of  the 
novelist  that  the  motive  must  always  be  strong 
enough  to  explain  the  act.  Here  we  have  a 
motive  that  seems  to  be  wholly  inadequate, 
and  an  otherwise  brilliant  novel  is  marred 
thereby. 

Denys  Playfair  is  a  rebel  against  the  uni- 
verse and  a  sort  of  mild  Bolshevist,  not  in 
the  least  from  conviction,  but  because  his 
grandfather  was  hanged  for  killing  a  man 
who  was  certainly  unfit  to  live.  Denys  is  de- 
scribed as  a  brilliant  writer,  a  persuasive  ora- 
tor, a  sort  of  youthful  superman.  We  can 
only  wonder  that  he  should  be  so  surprisingly 
lacking  in  common  sense. 

The  other  side  of  the  story  is  supplied  by 
Sheila  Fading,  a  bewitching  young  woman 
with  a  clever  tongue  and  a  disposition  to  in- 
tervene. Sheila  is  resolved  that  her  cousin, 
Lady     Daphne     Grayling,     shall     not     marry 
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Maurice  Weybrook,  a  young  man  who  means 
well,  but  who  is  far  too  ordinary  and  earthy 
for  so  ethereal  a  being  as  Daphne.  Sheila's 
efforts  to  intervene  are  disastrous,  for  Daph- 
ne's conscience  suddenly  reaches  a  high  state 
of  inflammation  and  she  absolutely  refuses  to 
be  rescued  even  for  so  great  a  reward  as  the 
affections  of  Denys.  Of  course  we  under- 
stand at  once  in  what  way  a  solution  will  be 
found,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  none  of  the 
characters  are  acting  like  human  beings  and 
that  the  wayward  eccentricities  of  Denys  are 
not  to  be  explained  by  the  lamentable  fate  of 
his  grandfather.  None  the  less  the  story  is 
brilliantly  told,  the  dialogue  vivid  and  amus- 
ing, and  the  interest  sustained  to  the  last 
page. 

Sheila     Intervenes.      By     Stephen     McKenna. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


The  Soul  of  Ireland. 

One  can  hardly  regard  this  book  as  a  con- 
tribution to  current  political  discussion.  It  is 
a  eulogy  of  the  Catholic  spirit  of  Ireland,  of 
the  religious  devotion  of  the  people,  of  the 
priests  and  of  the  nuns.  To  those  who  are 
within  the  pale  its  enthusiasm  must  doubt- 
less prove  contagious  and  all  must  admire  the 
glowing  zeal  that  shines  forth  from  its  every 
page. 

The  Soul  of  Ireland.  By  W.  J.  Lockington, 
S.  J.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.75. 


Some  Drama  Books. 

In  a  book  called  "Voices  of  Tomorrow" 
(Mitchell  Kennerley)  Edwin  Bjorkman  gives 
scholarly,  critical  estimates  of  the  new  spirit 
in  literature  as  conveyed  in  the  writings  of 
such  emancipated  spirits  as  August  Strindberg, 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
Henri  Bergson,  and  Joseph  Conrad. 

Archibald  Henderson's  "European  Drama- 
tists" (Stewart  &  Kidd  Company)  appears  in 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition.  This  is  a  valu- 
able summary  of  this  recognized  authority  on 
the  works  of  such  men  as  Ibsen,  Shaw,  Wilde, 
and  Schnitzler. 

"Dunsany  the  Dramatist"  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.),  the  only  book  on  Lord  Dunsany  that  has 
been  published,  was  written  by  Edward  Hale 
Bierstadt  when  Dunsany  was  fighting  in 
France.  Nevertheless  so  carefully  had  ne 
compiled  his  material  that  few  corrections  had 
to  be  made.  A  reprint  coming  so  soon  shows 
what  a  demand  there  has  been  for  this  book, 
which  contains  a  sympathetic  and  readable 
sketch  of  the  man,  together  with  estimates  of 
his  works. 

"The  Contemporary  Drama  of  Italy,"  by 
Lander  MacClintock  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.). 
contains  an  interesting  and  thoroughly  in- 
formed survey  of  the  output  by  Italian  drama- 
tists, beginning  with  the  romanticists  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  and  coming  down  to 
the  moderns,  of  whom  D'Annunzio,  Bracca, 
Giacosa,  and  Sam  Benelli  are  outstanding 
figures.  Incidentally  and  inevitably  the  au- 
thor gives  much  enlightenment  concerning  the 
psychology  of  the  Italian. 

"The  Theatre — Advancing"  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.)  is  a  collection  of  gay  and  charming  and 
radical  essays  on  the  theatre  by  Edward  Gor- 
don Craig,  in  which  he  advances  his  ideas 
about  marionettes  with  fresh  gusto,  raps  the 
hasty  reformers  on  the  knuckles,  and  satirizes 
the  hide-bound  commercial  manager. 

"Horizons"  is  a  book  of  criticism  by  Francis 
Hackett  (Huebsch).  It  is  a  reprint  of  many 
of  Mr.  Hackett's  literary  reviews  just  as  they 
appeared  originally.  Such  names  as  Synge, 
Shaw,  H.  G.  Wells,  Edith  Wharton,  Henry 
James,  Arnold  Bennett,  and  Samuel  Butler 
appear  among  the  writers  whose  works  are  dis- 


WOMAN 
TRIUMPHANT 

(La  Maja  Desnuda) 
Will  be  published  on  the  20th  of  April. 

This  enthralling  novel  tells  the  story  of  an  artist  to  whom  Life  gave  the 
opportunity  to  reproduce  the  incomparahle  perfection  of  a  woman's  heauty. 
Yet,  even  as  he  thrilled  with  the  joy  of  supreme  achievement,  he  allowed 
his  canvas  to  be  destroyed  before  his  eyes.  Was  the  sacrifice  a  sign  of 
weakness  or  strength?  That  is  the  crux  of  a  story  so  rich  in  color,  so 
throbbing  with  vital  force,  so  keen  in  its  insight  into  subtle,  enduring 
influences  on  character  that  it  could  have  been  written  only  by  such  a 
master  of  fiction  as 
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cussed  with  that  penetrating  insight  and  free 
emotional  reaction  which  cause  Mr.  Hackett's 
reviews  to  be  so  sympathetically  valued. 

"Aspects  of  Modern  Drama,"  by  Frank 
Wadleigh  Chandler  (Macmillan),  is  a  compre- 
hensive volume  based  upon  lectures  delivered 
at  Columbia  and  Cincinnati  universities,  in 
which  the  author  makes  a  specialty  of  group- 
ing and  considering  plays  according  to  their 
themes,  motives,  and  ideas.  Many  valuable 
analyses  are  thus  given,  and  such  themes  as 
naturalism,  symbolism,  and  Irish  mysticism 
discussed  at  length. 

"British  and  American  Drama  of  Today," 
by  Barrett  H.  Clark  (Holt  &  Co.),  is  one  of 
this  writer's  series  of  text-books,  consisting 
principally  of  study  outlines. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Those  who  yearn  for  free  verse — a  dimin- 
ishing number,  it  is  to  be  hoped — will  find 
some  fair  examples  in  "A  Woman  of 
Thirty."  by  Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert,  published 
by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Mrs.  Seiffert  seems  to 
specialize  in  last  days,  sorrows,  prisons,  il- 
lusions, deserts,  autumns,  winters,  elegies,  epi- 
taphs, and  nights. 

A  late  addition  to  the  National  Social 
Science  Series  now  in  course  of  issue  by  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.  is  "National  Evolution," 
by  George  R.  Davies.  The  author  deals  with 
the    great    social    forces    behind    national    ad- 


vance, such  as  economics,  industrialism,  and 
religion,  and  he  does  it  with  a  breadth  and 
a  balance  that  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The 
price  is  75  cents. 

"The  Garnet  Story  Book,"  compiled  by  Ada 
M.  and  Eleanor  L.  Skinner  and  published  by 
Dufneld  &  Co.  ($1.75),  belongs  to  the  Jewel 
Series  of  stories  for  children.  In  it  will  be 
found  stories  by  Richard  H.  Home,  Louise 
Chollet,  Harriet  Myrtle,  Edward  Abbott 
Parry,  Mme.  de  Chatelaine,  Frances  Browne, 
and  Hans  Christian  Anderson. 

Brewer  Corcoran  is  well  known  as  a  writer 
of  stories  for  boys  and  particularly  of  scout- 
ing stories.  The  latest  yarn  to  come  from  his 
pen  is  "The  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Wolf  Patrol," 
just  published  with  good  illustrations  by  the 
Page  Company  ($1.65).  Those  in  search  of 
books  for  boys  would  do  well  to  examine  the 
unusual  list  of  stories  for  which  the  Page 
Company  is  responsible. 

Very  numerous  are  the  books  on  insomnia, 
and  now  we  have  another,  entitled  "Yours 
for  Sleep,"  by  William  S.  Walsh,  M.  D.  (E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  $1.50).  Dr.  Walsh  handles 
the  whole  topic  in  a  practical  and  sensible 
way,  but  perhaps  his  most  important  utter- 
ance is  to  the  effect  that  insomnia  does  not 
kill,  nor  even  undermine  the  health.  But  it  is 
unpleasant.  His  book  may  be  warmly  recom- 
mended to  the  sufferer. 


What  to  do— 


When  you  sit  with  your  lawyer 
and  draw  up  your  will 

"Lastly:  /  hereby  nominate  and appoint  John 
Doe  the  executor  of  this  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment" 

More  than  sentimental  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  person  whose  name  you  in- 
sert in  this  last  clause  of  your  will.  Test  your 
selection  with  these  questions:  Is  he  compe- 
tent, does  he  possess  the  necessary  profes- 
sional and  technical  training?  Is  he  subject 
to  family  jealousies?  Is  he  partial?  Might 
he  become  sick  or  die  or  move  away  before 
settlement  is  complete? 

These  questions  will  be  answered  to  your 
satisfaction  and  security  if  you  write  in  the 
name  of  the  Anglo-California  Trust 
Company.  It  has  the  complex  knowledge, 
experience,  equipment  for  probating  wills, 
ferretting  out  assets,  examining  claims,  audit- 
ing, invoicing  and  rendering  accounts  to  the 
Court.  It  is  impartial,  not  subject  to  family 
jealousies.  It  is  never  sick.  It  never  dies.  It 
never  moves  away.  In  short,  the  Anglo- 
California  Trust  Company  is  the  ideal 
executor  whether  the  estate  be  large  or  small. 
It  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to  consult 
our  officers  about  your  will. 
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Selective  Service. 

The  question  of  the  methods  by  which  we 
shall  fight  the  wars  of  the  future  is  hardly 
settled  by  the  bland  assurance  of  the  pacifist 
that  there  will  be  no  wars.  We  heard  that 
story  years  ago,  and  we  are  hardly  likely  to 
be  caught  napping  a  second  time. 

Major-General  E.  H.  Crowder,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  raised  the  American  army  in 
the  great  war,  is  unwilling  to  rely  on  volun- 
tary service  as  against  conscription.  England 
relied  upon  voluntary  service  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war  and  was  compelled  to  resort  to  con- 
scription. America  began  with  conscription 
and  raised  her  army  with  unprecedented 
■-  _    idity. 

General  Crowder  gives  us  a  short  historj 
of  conscription  in  America.  There  were  draft 
riots  in  New  York  during  the  civil  war,  but 
these  were  due  not  so"  much  to  conscription 
itself  as  to  the  methods  of  its  application. 
We  did  things  better  during  the  recenf 
trouble.  The  raising  of  the  army  was  made 
a  national  affair.  There  was  no  dragooning 
by  soldiers  and  there  were  no  purchases  oi 
exemption.  The  whole  business  was  democra- 
tized. 

General  Crowder  believes  strongly  in  uni- 
versal military  training,  and  if  he  uses  some  of 
the  old  pleas  it  is  because  they  are  valid  ones. 
The  mechanism  that  would  have  to  be  created 
for  such  a  purpose  could  be  used  for  othei 
ends,  and  here  we  seem  to  find  the  author  on 
somewhat  dubious  ground.  He  believes  that 
the  various  boards,  once  brought  into  being, 
could  be  employed  for  arbitrative  purposes  in 
labor  disputes,  that  they  might  serve  a  sort  of 


"A  ROUSING  AND  EXCITING 
tale  of  intrigue  and  vast  estates  and 
deception  and  discovery,  repentance 
and  true  love,  worth  at  least  ten  of 
the  novels  of  similar  themes  which 
appear  each  season,**  says  Heywood 
Broun  of 
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Gas  Is  Best 

For  Case  Hardening 

and  Carbonizing 

Whether  you  manufacture  aero- 
planes, automobiles  or  high-grade 
machine  parts,  the  matter  of  proper 
case  hardening  and  carbonizing  will 
be  of  importance  in  your  work. 

The  average  case  hardener  of  to- 
day must  be  able  to  bring  his  fur- 
nace to  a  working  temperature 
quickly  so  that  his  day's  work  may 
be  accomplished  in  a  span  of  eight 
hours;  this  means  he  must  use  a 
furnace  with  as  little  interference 
as  possible  between  the  fuel  and 
the  material  to  be  heated. 

GAS  in  furnaces  of  this  type  pro- 
duces a  distribution  of  heat  which 
eliminates  all  hot  spots  or  zones 
within  the  chamber  and  also  elimi- 
nates noticeable  variations  in  car- 
bonizing results  AND  WITH 
LESS  NET  COST  PER  POUND. 

Frequently  manufacturers  blame 
the  steel  or  the  carbonizing  ma- 
terial when  it  is  simply  the  matter 
of  heat  application. 

We  suggest  that  you  call  upon  our 
Industrial  Gas  Engineers.  They 
are  entirely  at  your  service  without 
charge.    Call  them  TODAY. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

San  Francisco  District 


"general  utility"  purpose.     But  here  the  au- 
thor fails  to  inspire  us  with  hope. 

There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  discussion  be- 
fore the  problems  of  military  training  are 
settled,  but  in  the  meantime  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  that  discussion  in  the 
present  volume. 

The  Spirit  of  Selective  Service.  By  Major- 
General  E.  H.  Crowder.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company. 

My  Neighbors. 

We  wonder  what  would  happen  to  Mr. 
Caradoc  Evans. if  he  were  an  American  and 
were  to  write  of  his  own  state  as  he  writes 
of  his  own  country  of  Wales.  But  we  do  not 
wonder  what  would  happen  to  him.  We 
know. 

This  is  now  the  third  volume  of  revelations 
of  Welsh  character  that  Mr.  Evans  has  given 
to  us.  They  are  about  the  ugliest  things  on 
record.  Apparently  there  is  no  Welshman 
who  is  not  either  drunken  or  obscene  or  dis- 
honest, and  most  Welshmen  are  all  three.  We 
must  refuse  to  accept  an  indictment  so  in- 
clusive. Mr.  Evans  says  in  his  preface : 
"Not  of  one  of  us  can  it  be  said:  'He  is  a 
great  man/  or  'He  is  a  good  man,"  or  'He  is 
an  honest  man.' "  But  we  seem  to  have 
known  Welshmen  who  were  all  three.  None 
the  less  the  stories  are  well  told,  and  if  wc 
are  inclined  to  complain  of  their  frankness 
we  shall  doubtless  be  told  that  absolute  candoi 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  procedure. 

My  Neighbors.  By  Caradoc  Evans.  New  York: 
Harcourt,   Brace  &  Howe. 


The  Stars  Incline. 

Here  we  have  a  rather  ordinary  story  with 
a  pervasive  spice  of  astrology  and  Oriental 
magic.  Ruth  Mayfield,  after  the  death  of  her 
mother,  goes  to  live  with  an  unknown  aunt 
who  turns  out  to  be  an  actress  of  repute  who 
has  already  had  three  husbands  and  is  quite 
disposed  to  try  her  luck  again.  Ruth  meets 
all  sorts  of  Bohemian  people  while  pursuing 
her  chosen  career  as  an  artist,  but  we  need 
no  clairvoyance  to  perceive  that  she  will  find 
something  better  to  do  than  this.  The  magic 
of  the  aunt's  Hindu  servant  is  not  convincing. 
The  serpent  has  never  been  employed  in  India 
for  such  purposes  as  this. 

The  Stars  Incline.  By  Jeanne  Judson.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
W.  H.  Hudson's  latest  book,  "Birds  in 
Town  and  Village,"  which  E.  F.  Button  &  Co. 
published  a  month  or  so  ago,  is  practically  a 
new  book,  although  a  few  reviewers  are  re- 
ferring to  it  as  if  it  were  a  republication  of 
an  old  volume.  Mr.  Hudson  did  publish  some 
twenty  or  more  years  ago  in  England  a  volume 
bearing  a  similar  title  and  from  that  he  has 
taken  a  few  chapters  for  this  work.  But  of 
the  twenty-two  chapters  of  "Birds  in  Town 
and  Village"  six  are  entirely  new  and  eleven 
have  been  rewritten,  revised,  and  much  new 
matter  added,  making  them  practically  fresh 
work,  while  only  five  are  reprinted  in  their 
original   form. 

Sefior  Blasco  Ibanez  is  letting  slip  no  op- 
portunity for  the  study  of  American  women, 
in  the  mass  and  as  individuals,  for,  as  is  well 
known,  he  is  writing  a  novel,  which  he  will 
call  "The  Paradise  of  Women,"  for  the  expo- 
sition of  that  always  interesting  subject;  and 
so  when  the  Undergraduate  Association  of 
Bryn  Mawr  invited  him  to  visit  that  college 
he  accepted  with  enthusiasm.  He  wrote  the 
young  ladies  that  he  would  be  especially  glad 
to  come  because  he  "wanted  to  see  women 
run  after  a  ball" — a  reason  for  accepting  the 
invitation  which  might  strike  the  outsider  as 
being  indicative  more  of  curiosity  than  gal- 
lantry. 

All  wild  animals  find  time  to  play,  says 
Enos  Mills,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  in  his 
new  book,  "Adventures  of  a  Nature  Guide" 
(Doublccay,  Page  &  Co.).  Mr.  Mills  has  seen 
a  pack  of  wolves  playing  football  with  a  bit 
of  tumble  weed  in  a  windstorm,  and  big 
horned  sheep  taking  turns  at  jumping  over 
snowdrifts.  Most  animals  play  silently  and 
are  as  solemn  as  chessplayers,  but  the  grizzly 
romps  and  has  the  time  of  his  life.  He  likes 
to  coast  and  will  sit  down  in  the  snow,  put  his 
fore  paws  on  his  knees,  jiggle  along  to  start, 
and  sometimes  reach  his  paw  and  put  on  the 
brakes.  The  black  bear  is  the  "Happy  Hooli- 
gan" of  the  woods  and  will  play  with  any- 
thing, even  a  porcupine.  He,  of  all  animals, 
excels  in  light-hearted,  merry  make-believe. 

Norwood  Young,  author  of  "Frederick  the 
Great,"  recently  published  by  the  Holts,  him- 
self admits  that  the  labor  of  reading  up  for 
the  book  was  "enormous."  He  mentions 
eighty-four  huge  volumes  that  he  had  to  read 
and  with  others,  the  number  of  which  he  does 
not  give,  must  have  had  to  go  through  well 
over  a  hundred.  He  writes  his  American  pub- 
lishers :  "The  history  of  Frederick's  wars, 
issued  by  the  Great  German  Staff  in  eighteen 
huge  volumes,  has  to  be  read  with  caution. 
It  contains  much  carefully  planned  misrepre- 
sentation  with  regard   to   some   of  Frederick's 


failings.  At  the  same  time  there  is  through- 
out a  coldness  towards  the  Hohenzollern,  the 
design  being  to  extol  the  military  caste  and 
the  army  at  the  expense  of  the  king.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  prevent  William  II  from  following 
the  examples  of  his  ancestor  and  interfering 
with  the  German  High  Command.  Beside  the 
other  literature,  English,  French,  Austrian, 
and  Russian,  I  had  to  read  the  sixty-six  large 
volumes  of  Frederick's  writings  and  corre 
spondence.  No  other  writer  on  the  subject 
has  gone  through  all  this  material." 


New  Books  Received. 
Le  Petit   Nord.      By   Anne    Grenfell   and    Katie 
Spalding.      Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Annals  of  a  Labrador  harbor. 

Recreation.     By  Viscount  Grey  of  Falloden,  K. 
G.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   $1.25. 
Recreation   in  a  well-ordered   life. 

The  Transit  of  Venus.     By  John  Philip  Sousa. 
Boston:  Small,    Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.60. 
A  novel. 

The  German  General  Staff  and  Its  Decisions, 
1914-1916.  By  General  Erich  von  Falkenbayn. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

A  high  command  war  story. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Child.  By  Dr. 
Courtenay  Dunn.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany; $2. 

A  book  for  every  lover  of  the  child. 

My  War  Experiences  in  Two  Continents.  By 
S.  Macnaughtan.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;  $5. 

The  story  of  a  woman  war-worker. 

Cardinal  Mercier's  Own  Story.  New  York: 
George  H.   Doran  Company. 

"A  record  of  the  greatest  duel  between  spiritual 
power  and  brute  force  that  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed." 

Swatty.  By  Ellis  Parker  Butler.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

A  story  of  real  boys. 

Sunny    Ducrow.      By   Henry    St.    John    Cooper. 
New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;   $1.90. 
A  novel. 

Unknown  London.     By  Walter  George  Bell,  F. 
R.  A.   S.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50. 
With  seventeen  illustrations. 

The  Story  of  a  New  Zealand  River.     By  Jane 
Mander.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;   $1.75. 
A  novel. 

The  Shadow.     By  Mary  White  Ovington.     New 
York:    Harcourt,    Brace   &  Howe. 
A  novel. 

War  Daubs.     By  R.  Watson  Kerr.     New  York: 
John    Lane    Company. 
A  volume   of  verse. 

The  Casual  Laborer  and  Other  Essays.  By 
Carleton  H.  Parker.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Howe. 

Economic  and  industrial  essays. 

Poems  in  Captivity.  By  John  Still.  New 
York:    John    Lane    Company. 

Poems  written  while  a  prisoner  with  the  Turks. 

Don  Folquet.     By  Thomas  Walsh.     New  York: 
John  Lane  Company;    $1.50. 
A   volume   of  verse. 

Songs  from   the  Journey.      By   Wilton   Agnew 
Barrett.      New  York:    George  H.   Doran  Company. 
A   volume   of  verse. 


Shasta  Water 
The  standard  of  all  drinks 


Is  America  Worth  Saving?  By  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler.     New  York:    Charles   Scribner's  Sons; 

$2. 

Addresses  on-  national  problems  and  party  poli- 
cies. 

Benjy.       By     George     Stevenson.       New     York: 
John  Lane  Company, 
A  novel. 

In  the  Shadow  of  Lantern  Street.  By  Her- 
bert G.  Wentworth.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.;  $1.75. 

A  novel. 

Miss  Lulu   Bett.     By  Zona   Gale.      New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.75. 
A  novel. 

Chords    from    Albires.       By    Danford    Barney. 
New  York:   John  Lane  Company;   $1.50. 
A  volume   of  verse. 


QTRE  PROOF  STORAGES 

Private  Concrete  and  Steel  Vaults  for 
Household  Goods 

13th  and  Mission  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND  Ho"  MAR^  15       LOS  ANGELES 


TRUE  WORTH  in  anything  is  manifested  by  its  desirability  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  its  strength  of  purpose,  and  its  beauty  of  form. 

THE  MAUSOLEUM,  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  caring  for  those  whose  memory  it 
is  our  wish  to  perpetuate,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  permanence  and  desir- 
ability of  the  Mausoleum  over  other  types  of  mortuary  art  has  long  been  acknowl- 
edged, in  fact,  history  tells  us,  since  the  year  2380  B.  C. 

MODERN  FACILITIES,  architectural  correctness,  personal  supervision,  and  the 
earnest  desire  to  give  more  than  is  contracted  for  constitute  our  plan  to  render  a 
true  service. 

Booklet  "D,"  illustrating  the  Mausoleum  in   many   forms,  will   be  sent   on  request. 

Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Granite  Memorials. 
3  Potrero  Avenue,-San  Francisco  Los  Angeles,  Laughlin  Building 
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NORA  BAYES  AT  THE  CURRAN. 


Although  she  is,  to  San  Franciscans,  a 
thoroughly  familiar  figure  oh  the  Orpheura 
stage,  Nora  Bayes  has  no  difficulty  in  drawing 
a  very  large  constituency,  which  almost  fills 
the  ample  auditorium  of  the  Curran.  Her  ve- 
hicle, "Ladies  First,"  is  mere  amusing  froth. 
But  then  Nora  is  an  entertainer  above  all. 

"Ladies  First"  is,  according  to  the  an- 
nouncement on  the  programme,  written  and 
signed  with  slapdash  jocularity  by  Nora  Bayes 
herself,  Hoyt's  "A  Contented  Woman,"  with 
"the  same  woman  brought  right  up  to  the 
minute."  The  modernizing  and  Nora  Bayes- 
zing  of  the  play  has  had  a  tendency  to  retire 
the  Hoyt  humor  to  the  background.  But  the 
idea  is  there,  and  the  rivalry  for  the  electoral 
appointment  of  mayor  between  a  loving  but 
temporarily  huffed  pair  of  sweethearts  makes 
up  plot  and  action. 

Or,  no ;  Nora  Bayes  attends  to  that.  Nora 
is  on  the  stage  the  greater  part  of  the  time ; 
singing,  joking,  gagging,  and  trying  "my 
darndest,"  as  she  herself  says  in  the  pro- 
gramme-letter previously  referred  to,  "to  give 
you  a  play."  Nora  also  tries  her  darndest  to 
break  down  the  professional  gravity  of  her 
associates,  and  succeeds  completely  with  Flor- 
ence Morrison,  a  lady  who  has  been  selected 


for  her  size  and  the  colossal  magnitude  of  her 
voice ;  which  lets  off  hoots  at  intervals  that 
are  almost  awe-inspiring  in  volume.  The 
ladv  is  fair  game  for  Nora  Bayes'  playful  be- 
siegements,  as  she  has  almost  too  keen  a  sense 
of  humor  for  one  on  the  stage. 

However,  that's  all  one  to  Nora.  Her  busi- 
ness is  to  sing  and  to  make  people  laugh. 
She  doesn't  pretend  to  be  just  a  plain,  ornery 
actress,  but  all  through  "Ladies  First"  she  re- 
mains the  vaudeville  entertainer,  exuberant  in 
temperament,  quick  to  seize  a  point,  deft  in 
,  conveying  it,  born  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
I  and  most  at  home  with  herself  when  she  is 
making  people  laugh. 

The  people  in  the  audience  knew  just  what 
to  expect.  They  were  the  quick-witted  kind 
that  catch  a  just-born  joke  on  the  fly  and 
never  lose  a  fresh  gag,  even  if  it  is  only 
breathed,  instead  of  spoken,  into  life. 

Miss  Bayes  was.  as  usual,  handsomely  cos- 
tumed and  smartly  hatted,  not  being  rivaled  in 
this  respect  by  any  other  of  the  ladies  of  the 
company.  Really,  nowadays  when  one  re- 
marks the  gloss  of  such  satin  as  she  wore  one 
mumurs  to  one's  self  respectfully,  "Wonder 
how  much  it  cost  ?" 

There  are  the  usual  number  of  men,  rather 
vague,  for,  as  Norah  Bayes  is  the  chief  joke- 
dispenser,  a  comedian-principal  is  not  needed. 
However,  Al  Roberts  as  Uncle  Tody  con- 
tributes his  quota  to  the  laughter  fund. 

It  wouldn't  be  polite  to  say  it  out  loud,  so 
I'll  just  whisper  it  to  the  boys  not  to  get 
their  expectation  up  about  the  girl  chorus, 
who  are  almost  conspicuously  lacking  in  pul — 
pUl — le's  see — what's  that  fashionable  word 
they  use?  Oh,  yes;  pulchritude.  But  never 
mind,  boyzies.  they've  got  them  on  tap  for 
vou.  For  in  the  "Passing  Show" — of  1918.  by 
the  way.  which  shows  how  long  it  takes  it  to 
do  its  itinerary" — they  are  promising  "a  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  of  gowns  and  girls.'' 
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JAPAN        :        CHINA 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

WEST  INDIES 

THOS.    COOK    &   SON 

S3  POST  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
TAKeamy  3512 


Norwegian- American  Line 

Direct  Passenger  Service  Between 
NEW  YORK  and  NORWAY 

Connections  for  Sweden.  Denmark  and 

Other  European  Countries 

BENNETTS  TRAVEL.  BUREAU 

General  Passenger  Agents 
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San  Francisco 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 

Portland,    Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 
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Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
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HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL 
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Under   American    Flag 
Passengers   and   Freight 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Shanghai,   Manila 

and  Hongkong 

.  MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Manila,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta  and 
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PANAMA  SERVICE 
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SAN   FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 
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ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE 
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San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Manila, 
Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo, 
Bombay,  Alexandria,  Bizerta,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Cristobal  and  San 
Francisco. 

General  Offices  -  -  508  California  Street 
Phone  Sutter  3800  San  Francisco 


'MAN  AND   SUPERMAN." 


George  Bernard  Shaw  always  has  his  thesis; 
and  in  "Man  and  Superman"  his  theme,  al- 
ways a  favorite  one,  is  the  stripping  of  all 
pretense  from  romantic  idealism  and  the 
showing  up  of  woman  for  what  she  is :  an 
unscrupulous  and  undeviating  pursuer  of  man. 
Shaw  calls  the  motive  that  animates  her  the 
Life  Force;  and  it  is  that,  also,  which  causes 
the  clear-sighted  male,  such  as  Jack  Tanner— 
or  G.  B.  Shaw — who  sees  woman  for  what  she 
is  eventually  to  succumb. 

Another  favorite  idea  of  Shaw's  is  that 
used  by  Stanley  Houghton  in  "Hindle  Wakes"  : 
a  profound  scorn  for  the  firmly  established 
convention  that  marriage  is  so  sacred  that  it 
rectifies  a  woman's  breach  against  chastity. 
Hence  Jack  Tanner's  fulminations  when  Vio- 
let's affair  came  up,  and  every  one,  believing 
her  to  be  unmarried,  pronounced  that  the 
affair  could  be  happily  regulated  by  her  mar- 
riage with  the  supposititious  scoundrel  who 
bad  wronged  her. 

Furthermore  Shaw  firmly  believes  in  the 
immorality  of  the  continuance  of  a  marriage 
in  which  love  has  ceased  to  exist.  Hence  he 
believes  in  divorce ;  which  is  anathema  in 
Great  Britain.  When  humanity,  in  his  opin- 
ion, has  regulated  its  social  failures,  and 
marital  mates  will  be  no  longer  held  in  hated 
bondage,  then  will  the  superman  be  developed 

These  various  ideas  are  boldly  advanced  D\ 
that  dauntless  polemic,  Jack  Tanner,  who  is 
of  course,  the  usual  impersonation  of,  oi 
mouthpiece  rather,  for  Shaw,  although  Shaw 
told  bis  biographer,  Archibald  Henderson,  that 
in  the  person  of  the  loquacious  Tanner  he 
was    satirizing    a    prominent    Socialist    orator. 

Nevertheless  Tanner  got  away  from  the 
orator,  and  spoke  for  Shaw ;  or  perhaps  he 
was  a  combination   of  both. 

It  has  now  been  well  established,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  many  of  the  most  progressive 
and  enlightened  writers  and  thinkers  about 
the  ideal  drama,  that  the  primal  and  final  pur- 
pose of  the  drama  is  the  awakening  of  emo- 
tion. Shaw's,  however,  being  the  drama  of 
ideas,  also  awakens  thought.  But  this  master 
of  brilliant  and  caustic  wit  actually  can  keep 
unthinking  people — or  not  particularly  think- 
ing ones — in  roars  of  laughter  by  his  au- 
dacity, his  humor,  and  his  perpetual  unex- 
pectedness. 

"Man  and  Superman"  is  considered  one  of 
his  most  witty  comedies ;  and  it  certainly  is 
his  most  ungallant.  Shaw  never  bothers  to 
make  his  heroines  particularly  attractive  in 
their  speech  or  actions.  Depending  on  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  the  actresses  that  play 
the  roles,  he  proceeds  to  put  speeches  into 
their  mouths  that  rob  them  of  the  pleasant 
robe  of  illusion  which  is  their  best  weapon  for 
the  subjugation  of  man.  And  then  he  does 
not  do  any  justice  at  all  to  woman's  softer 
and  more  truly  loving,  self-sacrificing  side. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
Ann  W  hitefield,  who  is  parsed,  analyzed,  and 
diagrammed  by  both  her  mother  and  Tanner, 
isn't  allowed  a  rag  left  of  her  robe  of  il- 
lusion. Violet,  also,  is  rather  a  hard-headed 
young  woman,  with  rather  too  keen  an  eve 
on  the  main  chance.  In  fact,  Shaw  has  been 
decidedly   partial   to    the   men,    for   he   makes 


Hector  manly  and  independent,  and  Octavius 
soft-hearted,  unworldly,  affectionate,  and  self- 
abnegating. 

The  absence  of  both  Maitland  and  his  lead- 
ing lady  from  the  cast  somewhat  lessened  the 
interest  in  the  performance,  although  Mr. 
Snrythe,  as  usual,  gave  an  intelligent  and  in- 
teresting portrayal.  This  actor  has  humor, 
too,  and  the  ability  to  differentiate  consider- 
ably in  his  portrayals  of  divers  characters. 
His  impersonation  of  Tanner  was  live,  spirited, 
humorous,  and  full  of  go.  Ruth  Ormsby, 
however,  although  a  bright  beginner,  or  near- 
beginner,  is  too  immature  an  actress  for  the 
role  of  Anne  Whitefield.  Probably  she  was 
an  understudy,  however,  as  the  name  of  a  new 
leading  lady  had  been  given  as  occupying  the 
role, 

Mr.  Maitland  has  gotten  his  company  into 
pretty  good  shape,  although  he  seems  to  have 
slipped  up  on  the  new  leading  lady  arrange- 
ment. But  Leta  Nelson  is  announced  for  the 
role  of  Audrie  Lesden  in  "Michael  and  His 
Lost  Angel,"  and  she  made  a  very  agreeable 
impression    as    Beatrice    in    "Hindle    Wakes." 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


The  Orpheum  bill  commences  this  week  with 
the  Choy  Ling  Hee  Troupe,  who  do  the  usual 
Oriental  wonder  tricks  and  several  unusual 
ones.  The  performers  are  handsomely  cos- 
tumed and  the  act  has  an  elaborate  Oriental 
setting. 

The  act  of  the  Four  Marx  Brothers  still 
"goes  big,"  the  waggish  four  showing  con- 
siderable versatility  in  vaudeville  entertain- 
ment, and  their  dialogue  being  provided  with 
the  assortment  of  casual,  extempore-sounding 
humorisms  that  they  know  so  well  how  to 
hand  out, 

Tom  Walker  is  back  with  the  devil,  and 
little  Missy  Lee.  The  other  devil  stunt  proved 
so  successful  that  in  "Tom  Walker  in  Dixie" 
this  very  successful  darky  impersonator  has 
quite  an  elaborate  and  extensive  vehicle  with 
which  to  set  off  his  form  of  humor,  and  this 
act  also  "goes  big." 

Set  in  between  these  more  leading  attrac- 
tions are  several  of  the  lighter  ones  which 
keep  the  audience  well  amused :  a  lively 
dancing  act  by  Berk  and  Sawn,  also  "An  Un- 
usual Conversation,"  in  which  Herbert  Ashley 
beams  benevolently,  with  an  expression  oi 
rich,  Hebraic  good  nature,  on  The  world  and 
his  partner,  Roy  Dietrich,  who  sings  mel- 
lifluously.  The  act,  however,  has  a  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion. 

The  La  Mont  Trio  are  well  named  in  call- 
ing themselves  lively  steppers.  The  perform- 
ing pair  ran  like  squirrels  across  the  wire 
and  it  was  really  a  treat  to  see  the  nimble  and 
shapely  legs  of  the  fetching  little  girl  per 
former  as  she  flew  across  apparently  from 
pure  enjoyment  of  the  exercise  from  one  end 
to   the   other. 

Charles  O'Donnell  with  Ethel  Blair  in  "The 
Piano  Tuner"  also  gave  the  audience  a  very 
lively  exercise  in  gasping  over  his  feats  in 
balancing.  Mr.  O'Donnell.  who  is  very  tall 
and  dressed  to  look  as  clumsy  as  possible,  is 
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To  Sacramento,  Pittsburg,  Nichols, 
Bay  Point,  Concord,  Marysville, 
Colusa,  Oroville,  Chico  and  Wood- 
land. 

7  Trains  Daily 
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provided  with  excellent  comedy  material  witd 
which  to  lumber  through  his  act,  tearing,  pull-  I 
ing  down,  dropping  with  loud  crashes,  or  ] 
stumbling  violently  over  every  article  or  piece  I 
of  furniture  on  the  stage,  and  with  a  care-  I 
fully  cultivate  loutish  and  heavy  movement  I 
and  expression,  demonstrating  that  he  can  I 
catapult  through  doors  and  windows,  over  a  I 
piano,  and  from  the  top  of  a  step-ladder,  and 
light,  catlike,  on  his  feet.  Also  that  not  only 
is  he  a  first-class  and  thrilling  balancer,  but 
that  he  can  put  his  stuff  over  so  amusingly 
that  the  act  goes  to  a  steady  accompaniment 
of  roars   of  laughter. 

I  don't  know,  however,  but  it  was  the  little 
Frenchwoman,   Mile.  Nitta-Jo,  that  made  the 
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Telephone  Douglas  200 


Insidious 

Leakage 


"My  water  bill  has  jumped  more 
than  two  dollars.  Have  the  rates 
been  increased  ?" 

The  question  came  from  a  con- 
sumer in  the  vicinity  of  Lafayette 
Square. 

"Water  rates  have  not  increased," 
our  Service  Department  replied. 
"Bills  are  large  or  small  according 
to  water  delivery.  As  waste  regis- 
ters just  as  surely  as  normal  usage, 
the  urgency  for  keeping  fixtures  in 
repair  must  be  apparent." 

The  Service  Department  added 
that  examination  disclosed  a  toilet 
leaking  badly. 

"That  can  not  be,"  rejoined  the 
consumer.  "The  valve  of  that  toilet 
has  been  turned  off  because  it  made 
a  noise  after  being  used.  I  insist 
that  there  is  no  leakage  on  the 
premises." 

"The  very  fact,"  answered  our 
Service  Department,  "that  the  toilet 
was  noisy  after  use  is  proof  that 
much  water  was  lost  every  time  it 
was  used. 

"Leaks  in  plumbing  are  often  in- 
sidious, and  a  great  deal  of  waste 
can  be  going  on  when  the  house- 
holder thinks  that  all  necessary  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken." 

The  consumer  did  not  reply,  but  a 
"follow-up"  meter  reading  (the  in- 
variable practice  of  our  Service  De- 
partment) shows  that  water  delivery- 
has  become  normal.  Without  a 
doubt,  the  -consumer  has  had  that 
leaky  toilet  repaired. 

Here's  a  rule  our  Service  Depart- 
ment would  like  to  impress  on  all 
householders : 

When  your  water  bill  takes  a  jump 
and  you  don't  know  why — 

Have  the  fixtures  inspected,  or 
consult  with  our  Service  Depart- 
ment. 

SPWMS  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 


April  10,  1920. 
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biggest  hit.  "'La  Gigolette  Parisienne,"  which, 
it  seems,  means  the  girl  apache  of  Paris,  was, 
I  could  see,  a  little  nervous  and  uncertain 
when  she  began  her  act.  She  specializes  in 
impersonating  "les  Gigolettes"  and  in  a  cos- 
tume suggestively  black  and  red.  sang  several 
French  songs,  accompanying  them,  and  one 
in  particular  in  which  she  takes  off  the  way 
pretty  women  titivate  themselves,  with  the 
quickest,  deftest,  most  graphic  of  illustrative 
pantomime. 

And  she  caught  on.  Even  though  singing 
in  French,  Nitta-Jo  discovered  that  she  had 
made  a  hit.  And  straightway  the  flashing  per- 
sonality of  the  little  performer  emerged  from 
under  its  temporary  obscurity.  She  fairls 
radiated  temperament,  and  her  whole  being 
became  a  happy  exuberance  of  rhythm. 

The  house  called  for  an  encore,  and  she 
gave  them,  in  her  strong,  telling,  music-hall 
voice,  and  with  that  something  in  her  accents 
which  brought  back  the  thrill  of  the  war, 
"Over  There" — partly  in  French  and  partly 
in  English.  Then  "Madelon"  and  finally  "La 
Marseillaise" ;  and  as  the  swift,  passionately 
rhythmic  little  figure  marched  blissfully  away 
to  the  sound  of  enthusiastic  applause  I  could 
see  that  in  her  heart  she  was  jubilantly  sing- 
ing "I've  made  a  hit!  I've  made  a  hit!  I, 
the  unknown  little  foreigner  from  far-away 
France,  trying  the  dangerous  experiment  of 
speaking  and  singing  in  my  native  tongue, 
have  made  a  hit  with  the  Yanks  !"  Only  she 
pronounced  it  "Yonks." 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Thirty  thousand  starving  cats  are  rescued 
from  London  streets  every  year.  They  are 
painlessly  killed,  their  skins  being  used  for 
muffs  and  gloves. 


fURRAN    LEAD,#fEATRE 

^■^  Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

Curtain    at    S:20    p.    m.    sharp 

SECOND     AND    LAST    WEEK 

America's    Premier    Singing    Comedienne 

NORA  BAYES 

In    the    Joyous    Musical    Comedy 

"LADIES  FIRST " 

Eves,    and    Sat.    Mat.,    50c    to    $2.50 

Wed.  Mat.  50c  to  $2;  Sat.  Eve.  50c  to  $3 

Starting  Sunday  Night  April  IS — Mail  orders 

now.      The  N.    Y.   Winter  Garden    "PASSING 

SHOW."       15      scenes,      1200      costumes,      200 

people.     Willie  and  Eugene  Howard.     Greatest 

Musical    Spectacle  on   Earth. 


ALCAZAR 

"Good    old    Alcazar!       What    would    we    do 
without   it?" — Argonaut. 

THIS  WEEK— "LOMBARDI,   LTD." 
Delightful  Easter  Week  Fashion  Comedy 

WEEK  COM.  NEXT  SUN.  MAT.,  APR.  11 
Massive  Production  of  the  Vivid  Drama  of  Life. 
Cased    Upon    Kipling's    Poem,    "The    Vampire" 

"A  FOOL  THERE   WAS" 

"A  fool  there  was,  and  he  made  his  prayer, 
To   a   rag,    and    a   bone,    and   a   hank  of  hair." 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

BELLE  BENNETT— CLAY  CLEMENT 

Sunday,    April    18 — First    Time   at    Alcazar 
Rose  Melville's   Hoosier   Comedy    Classic 
"SIS  HOPKINS" 
Usual  Evening  Prices,  25c,  50c,   75c,  ?1 

Mats.,  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


o 


RPHFITM      O'FARREIL  STREET 
III  ULUIII      Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 
THE  BEST  IN  VAUDEVILLE 
WILBUR  MACK  and  Company,  Including 
Louie  Holly,  in  "Two  Is  Company";  BILLY 
MONTGOMERY  and  MINNIE  ALLEN,  "That 
Clever,  Crazy,  Classy  Couple";  RITA  MARIO 
and  Company  in  a  Musical  Revue,  Including 
Mr.  Elliott  Best  and  an  Avalanche  of  Girls  and 
Music;  MLLE.  NITTA-JO,  "La  Gigolette 
Parisienne";  "AND  SON,"  a  Comedy  in  One 
Act  by  Edwin  Burke,  with  Howard  Smith  and 
Companv;  SANDY  SHAW,  Scotch  Comedian; 
MIRANO  BROTHERS  in  Their  Flying  Tor- 
pedoes; CHARLES  HOWARD  and  Company  in 
"A  Happy  Combination,"  with  Donald  Roberts 
and  Victoria  -Gale. 

Evening    Prices,    15c,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1 
Matinee    Prices,    15c,    25c,    50c,    75c 

EXCEPT     SATURDAYS,     SUNDAYS     AND 
HOLIDAYS.      Phone   Douglas   70 


Maitland  Playhouse 

"THE    THEATRE    UNUSUAL" 

Stockton   St.,  above  Post.     Phone  Kearny  2520 
City's  Newest  and  Most  Artistic  Theatre 

Sat.  Night— "MAN  AND  SUPERMAN" 

WEEK  COM.  TUES.  MAT.  &  EVE.,  APR.  13 
Henry   Arthur  Jones'    Great    Play 

"  MICHAEL  AND  HIS 

LOST  ANGEL" 

All   Seats  Reserved— ONE  DOLLAR 

Every  Night  (except  Sun.  &  Mon.)  at  8:30 
Matinees    Tuesday    and    Saturday    at    2:30 

Next — John    Galsworthy's    "JOY." 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Curran  Theatre. 
Nora  Bayes  begins  her  second  week  starting 
Sunday  at  the  Curran  in  "Ladies  First."  This 
musical  farce  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  offerings  of  the  present  the- 
atrical season.  The  irresistible  Nora  is  not 
the  entire  show  either,  despite  the  fact  that 
she  is  both  the  star  and  owner.  She  has  been 
clever  in  surrounding  herself  with  capable 
players,  for  in  "Ladies  First"  each  chorus 
girl  has  something  to  do.  The  principals,  like 
Arthur  Gordoni,  Florence  Morrison,  Al  Rob- 
erts, Arthur  Hull,  and  Harrison  Greene,  all 
play  their  parts  well,  and  seemingly  get  as 
much  fun  out  of  their  work  as  they  manage 
to  convey  to  the  audience.  And  the  entire 
performance  is  kept  at  top-notch  by  the  hard- 
working Miss  Bayes.  She  does  not  unduly 
favor  herself,  for  she  works  harder  than  any 
one  else  in  the  cast.  Moreover,  she  has  in- 
stilled a  great  deal  of  her  boundless  enthusi- 
asm and  good  nature  into  all  her  subordi- 
nates.   

f  The  Columbia  Theatre. 
Next  Monday  night  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre Margaret  Anglin  will  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  theatre-goers  the  first  production  on 
any  English-speaking  stage  of  "The  Trial  of 
Joan  of  Arc."  This  is  the  play  adapted  by 
Astrid  Argyll  from  Emile  Moreau's  drama, 
done  in  Paris  by  Bernhardt  with  pronounced 
success. 

Miss  Anglin  intends  that  this  production, 
the  third  and  final  one  of  her  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  shall 
be  one  well  fitted  to  take  place  with  the  great 
Greek  tragedies  staged  by  her.  A  special  mu- 
sical setting  has  been  arranged  from  the 
Tschaikowsky  opera  of  the  same  title,  and  it 
also'  will  be  heard  in  America  for  the  first 
time.  An  enlarged  orchestra  has  been  en- 
gaged to  interpret  this  music. 

Miss  Anglin,  George  Foster  Piatt,  and  Liv- 
ingston Piatt  have  been  busily  engaged  for 
some  weeks  past  in  preparing  "The  Trial  of 
Joan  of  Arc."  It  will  be  one  of  gorgeous 
coloring  and  splendor,  in  contrast  to  the 
sombre  setting  and  gloom  of  the  prison,  and 
in  the  final  scene  of  the  execution  some  won- 
derful effects  are  produced,  which  are  im- 
pressive and  convincing. 

This  week  Miss  Anglin  is  giving  the  closing 
performances  of  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan." 
It  will  be  seen  for  the  last  time  this  Saturday 
afternoon   and  night. 


The  Alcazar  Theatre. 

Following  Easter  week's  comedy  of  the 
fashion  shop,  "Lombardi,  Ltd.,"  the  New  Al- 
cazar company  will  produce  next  Sunday 
Porter  Emerson  Browne's  drama  of  the  pas- 
sions, "A  Fool  There  Was."  It  is  based  upon 
Kipling's  poem,  which  had  inspiration  in  a 
vivid  painting,  "The  Vampire,"  by  Sir  John 
Millais.  Clay  Clement  personates  the  man 
dragged  down  from  position  and  power  to 
drunkenness  and  degradation.  Belle  Bennett 
as  the  wife  typifies  that  which  is  tenderest 
and  finest  in  womanhood.  Emily  Pinter  de- 
picts a  sirenic  creature  who,  despite  hypnotic 
allurements,  is  only  "a  rag,  and  a  bone,  and  a 
hank  of  hair."  The  long  cast  includes  all 
the  Alcazar  favorites,  largely  reinforced  for 
the  big  spectacular  scene  disclosing  the 
crowded  deck  of  an  out-going  Atlantic  liner 
at  the  sailing  hour. 

"Sis  Hopkins,"  eccentric  comedy  of  Hoosier 
life,  which  Brander  Mathews  of  Columbia  lists 
among  the  most  characteristic  and  enduring 
of  distinctive  American  plays,  has  first  Al- 
cazar presentation  April  18th,  given  with  the 
atmosphere  of  its  earlier  period,  when  Rose 
Melville  played  it  with  enormous  success 
more  than  five  thousand  times. 


done  full  justice  to  by  Howard  Smith,  a  ca- 
pable comedian,  and  a  sterling  little  company. 

Sandy  Shaw  is  an  exceptionally  clever 
Scotch  comedian  who  is  warmly  endorsed  by 
Harry  Lauder,  who  gave  him  permission  to 
use  any  of  the  Lauder  songs. 

The  Mirano  Brothers,  known  as  "The  Fly- 
ing Torpedoes,"  are  an  extraordinary  team  of 
acrobats  who  perform  unprecedented  feats  of 
daring. 

Charles  Howard  and  his  company,  consist- 
ing of  Donald  Roberts  and  Victoria  Gale,  in 
"A  Happy  Combination,"  will  be  a  special 
feature  of  the  coming  bill. 

Mile.  Nitta-Jo,  "La  Gigolette  Parisienne,'' 
will  be  the  only  holdover. 


Institutional  Temple. 
San  Francisco  experienced  a  rare  musical 
treat  on  Wednesday  night,  when  Mme.  Francis 
Alda  and  Riccardo  Martin  gave  their  first 
concert  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium  in  aid 
of  the  Institutional  Temple.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  an  event  of  equal  musical  importance  has 
not  taken  place  in  this  city  for  many  a  day 
and  that  their  second  and  last  concert,  to  be 
held  at  the  same  place  this  Sunday  afternoon 
at  half-past  2,  will  find  the  capacious  Audi- 
torium crowded  to  the  doors.  Another  de- 
lightful and  varied  programme  has  been  pre- 
pared and  the  two  artists  will  be  heard  in  the 
duet  from  "Madama  Butterfly."  Mr.  Martin, 
who  is  famed  as  the  best  interpreter  of  the 
role  of  Pinkerton  in  the  Puccini  oper3,  will 
also  sing  "Celeste  Alda"  and  the  Flower  Song 
from  "Carmen,"  as  well  as  songs  by  Debussy, 
Gailhard,  and  Hue.  Mme.  Alda  has  chosen 
the  aria,  "Un  bel  di,"  from  "Butterfly,"  for 
her  principal  number,  and  she  will  also  give 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  Finnish,  French,  and 
Italian  selections  by  the  best  composers.  Her 
songs  in  English  will  include  "Homing,"  by 
Del  Riego ;  "My  Little  House,"  by  Pierce ; 
"Minnetonka,"  by  Lieurance ;  "I  Love  Thee 
So"  (first  time),  by  Broeck,  and  "Spring." 
written  for  and  dedicated  to  Mme.  Alda  by 
MacFadyen.  Many  good  seats  are  still  to  be 
obtained  for  the  Sunday  concert,  some  at  as 
low  a  price  as  $1,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 
Miss  Erin  Ballard  will  again  be  the  accom- 
panist.   

The  Maitland  PlaFhouse. 

"Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel,"  Henry  Ar- 
thur Jones'  most  ambitious  play,  will  be  pre- 
sented next  week  at  the  Maitland  Playhouse. 

Into  "Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel"  Jones  is 
said  to  have  put  his  deepest  convictions,  suc- 
ceeding in  producing  a  tragic  drama  of  pas- 
sion which  may  well  hold  its  own  with  the 
finest  plays  of  the  time. 

"Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel"  will  have  its 
first  production  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Mait- 
land Playhouse  Monday  night  for  subscribers, 
and  Tuesday  at  the  matinee  for  the  general 
public.  The  leading  parts,  as  originally  played 
by  Henry  Miller  and  Viola  Allen,  will  be 
played  by  Arthur  Maitland  and  Miss  Leta  Nel- 
son, with  an  excellent  supporting  company. 


The  Orpheum. 

Wilbur  Mack,  whose  clever  acting  has  es- 
tablished him  firmly  in  the  good  graces  of 
Orpheum  audiences,  will  appear  in  his  latest 
success,  "Two  Is  Company,"  a  musical  comedy 
with  original  music,  in  which  he  will  have  the 
support  of  an  excellent  company,  which  in- 
cludes Louie  Holly,  a  beautiful  and  talented 
Oakland  girl  who  has  met  with  great  success 
in  the  East.  Mr.  Mack  brings  with  him  a 
beautiful  set  of  a  country  club  (interior  and 
exterior).  He  plays  golf  upon  the  stage  and 
introduces  a  golf  singing  and  dancing  number. 

Rita  Mario's  celebrated  orchestra,  which 
consists  of  nine  girls  and  Mr.  Eliot  Best,  is 
one  of  the  most  unusual  combinations  of 
melody  and  beauty  on  the  stage.  In  addition 
to  the  ensembles  there  are  solos  on  the  xylo- 
phone, French  harp,  flute,  and  violin,  and 
there  is  a  regular  John  Philip  Sousa  finish. 

Billy  Montgomery  and  Minnie  Allen  an- 
nounce themselves  as  "that  clever,  crazy, 
classy  couple  singing  their  own  compositions 
with  an  abundance  of  torn-foolery." 

"And  Son"  is  the  somewhat  odd  title  of  a 
one-act  comedy  by  Edwin  Burke.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  ambition  of  a  father  to  see  the 
words  "And  Son"  added  to  the  sign  over  the 
door  of  his  place  of  business.  The  dialogue 
of   the   sketch,    which    is    extremely   bright,    is 


Ysaye  and  Elman. 

When  Mischa  Elman,  who  will  appear  in 
joint  recital  with  Eugene  Ysaye,  at  the  Ex- 
position Auditorium,  Sunday  afternoon.  May 
23d,  under  the  direction  of  Frank  W.  Healy, 
appeared  at  the  Hippodrome.  New  York,  re- 
cently, it  was  to  an  audience  which  filled  every 
seat  in  the  house,  including  all  that  could  con- 
veniently be  put  on  the  stage  in  addition  to 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  "He  gave  noble 
performances  of  the  Beethoven  violin  concerto 
and  the  Lalo  'Spanish  Symphony,'  "  says  Mu- 
sical America.  "The  interest  in  this  young 
Hercules  of  the  violin  seems  to  grow  apace. 
Although  he  has  made  five  or  six  appearances 
in  New  York  this  season  he  has  faced  capacity 
audiences  at  the  Hippodrome  every  time." 

The  programme  for  two  violins,  as  rendered 
by  Mischa  Elman  and  Eugene  Ysaye,  will  be 
a  musical  event  of  the  first  importance. 


GalH-Curci. 

Mme.  Amelita  Galli-Curci,  the  gifted  colora- 
tura soprano,  the  sensation  of  the  hour  in  in- 
ternational operatic  circles,  who  will  be  heard 
at  Assembly  Hall,  Stanford,  on  Thursday 
night,  April  29th,  and  at  the  Exposition  Audi- 
torium, Sunday  afternoon.  May  2d,  under  the 
direction  of  Frank  W.  Healy,  has  sung  with 
most  of  the  great  artists  of  this  generation 
in  Europe  and  in  South  America. 

The  critics  of  the  old  world,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  new,  have  been  unsparing  in  their 
vocabulary  to  depict  her  art.  No  greater 
tribute  can  be  mentioned  as  proof  of  her 
singing  than  that  of  the  hysterical  Italian 
critic  (dead  now"),  Carrugati.  who  said,  after 
hearing  Galli-Curci :  "She  is  the  messenger 
of  the  Goddess  of  Song." 

Saint-Aubain,  the  Frenchman,  said  :  "There 
were  others,  but  there  is  only  one  Galli-Curci." 


Vachel  Lindsay. 
Vachel  Lindsay,  author,  poet,  and  humorist, 
will  give  a  reading  from  his  poems  under 
the  direction  of  Paul  Elder  in  the  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium.  Friday  evening,  April  25th. 
Vachel  is  known  as  America's  lone  trouba- 
dour,  and  believes  that  the   primitive   singing 
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of  poetry  should  be  restored.  His  reading 
will  be  entitled  "An  Evening  of  Higher 
Vaudeville,  and  Orthodox  Verse  as  Well." 


Hother  Wismer's  Concert. 
Hother  Wismer,  the  violinist,  will  give  an 
interesting  violin  recital  on  Tuesday  evening. 
May  4th,  at  Sorosis  Hall.  With  Nathan  Fire- 
stone, Mr.  Wismer  will  play  Bach's  C  Minor 
Sonata.  Wismer  will  play  for  his  principal 
number  Goldmark's  A  Minor  Concerto,  and 
compositions  by  Schumann,  Tartini,  Paganini, 
Kreisler,  and  Chopin.  Frederick  Maurer,  the 
pianist,  will  accompany.  Tickets  are  on  sale 
at   Sherman,   Clay  &   Co.'s. 


A  Frenchman  has  made  successful  experi- 
ments with  the  smallest  airplane  existing, 
called  the  "mosquito."  It  measures  four  yards 
from  wing-tip  to  wing-tip  and  has  a  twenty- 
horsepower  engine.  It  flew  for  an  hour  at 
an  altitude  of  5000  feet. 


Many  birds  have  the  trick  of  tumbling  along 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  sportsmen  in  order 
to  draw  them  away  from  their  nests. 
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"HUMAN  DESIRE" 
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William  Russell 

"THE  LINCOLN  HIGHWAYMAN" 

OTHER  FEATURES,  and 

The  STRAND  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Conducted  by  WM.   F.   McKINXEY 


Civic  Auditorium 

Sunday  Afternoon,  April  1 1,  at  2:30 


Last   California  Appearances  of 
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Both   of  the  Metropolitan   Opera   Co. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Queen  Mary -has  abolished  the  court  cos- 
tume of  immemorial  usage,  and  a  sigh  of 
relief  goes  up  from  the  socially  elect,  who  are 
thus  freed  from  a  sartorial  bondage  that  had 
grown  irksome.  There  are  to  be  no  more  for- 
midable trains  to  ensnare  the  feet  of  the 
trembling  debutante,  who  was  compelled  to 
walk  backward  into  their  treacherous  folds. 
There  are  to  be  no  more  regulation  ostrich 
feathers,  and  no  more  low  dresses  to  invite 
pneumonia  in  the  frigid  streets  as  the  slow- 
moving  carriages  reach  the  palace  portals.  All 
the  ancient  formulas  disappear  at  the  wave 
of  the  wand  held  in  the  hands  of  the  royal 
couple  described  once  by  Irvin  Cobb  as 
"George  the  Fifth  and  Mary  the  Four-Fifths." 
Queen  Victoria  would  certainly  return  to 
earth  in  wrath  if  she  were  aware  of  such 
treason  to  custom  and  tradition.  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  never  known  to  relax  a  ceremonial 
or  to  disregard  a  precedent.  In  all  matters 
of  etiquette  her  axiom  was,  "As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world 
without  end."  But  perhaps  she  would  have 
made  some  excuses  on  account  of  the  war. 

Certainly  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  Else- 
where, and  upon  lower  social  levels,  we  may 
observe  the  same  tendenc}'.  The  blue  blood 
of  society  life  oscillates  between  grandeur  and 
simplicity.  At  the  present  time  the  rule  is 
for  simplicity  all  over  the  world.  Display  is 
taken  as  an  indication  of  vulgarity.  Even 
Paris  has  been  touched  by  the  note  of  modera- 
tion. The  woman  of  wealth  can,  of  course, 
find  anything  that  she  wants.  If  she  wishes 
all  the  world  to  know  of  her  fortune  she  can 
signalize  that  fact  by  her  costume.  But  she 
will  signalize  also  her  vulgarity.  The  dis- 
cerning   modiste    who    knows    intuitively    the 
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kind  of  woman  with  whom  she  is  dealing  will 
hint  delicately  that  the  very  best  people  are 
avoiding  ostentation  and  that  Madame  will  be 
well  advised  to  avoid  anything  that  arrests 
the  eye.  It  is  comtne  il  faut  to  be  simple  and 
inconspicuous. 

The  change  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  war 
or  only  in  a  secondary  sense.  The  upper 
levels  of  society  have  always  struggled 
against  their  imitators.  They  have  always 
tried  to  be  exclusive.  Fashions  and  costumes 
are  abandoned  as  soon  as  they  are  copied. 
There  was  a  time  when  they  could  purchase 
their  exclusiveness  and  when  their  wealth 
placed  them  hors  de  concurrence  in  the  matter 
of  dress.  But  that  time  has  passed.  Every 
one  is  wealthy  nowadays  except  honest  people. 
The  aristocrat  can  no  longer  outspend  the 
middle  class.  Indeed,  the  middle  class  can 
now  outspend  him,  and  does.  The  only  way 
to  be  conspicuous  now  is  to  be  inconspicuous. 
Simplicity  is  the  only  road  to  complexity. 
Exclusiveness  proves  itself  by  mingling  with 
the  crowd.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Herald  says : 

"Over  and  over  in  recent  decades  have  the 
rich  and  well  placed  swung  to  the  extreme 
of  simplicity  in  dressing  and  the  wearing  of 
jewels  in  order  to  differentiate  themselves 
from  those  who  costume  themselves  grandly 
"with  no  place  to  go."  A  white  satin  frock 
at  a  prizefight  keeps  some  people  from  wearing 
white  satin. 

"This  is  the  present  attitude  in  France 
since  the  war  brought  fortunes  to  those  who 
do  not  know  the  significance  of  splendid 
clothes,  the  proper  place  to  wear  them,  nor 
the  culture  and  refinement  that  are  supposed 
to  environ  them. 

"There  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  an 
effort  in  France  and  America  for  the  women 
of  manners  and  social  position  to  avoid  what 
was  worn  by  women  who  had  neither,  but 
whose  chief  end  and  aim  in  life  was  to  be 
thought  rich  and  to  be  in  the  limelight.  Since 
the  orgy  of  gorgeous  clothes  with  their  semi- 
nudity  and  reckless  extravagance  has  come 
up  through  the  war  there  has  been  even 
stronger  revulsion  of  feeling  toward  personal 
finery  signifying  cost. 

"It  may  be  that  none  of  the  first  ladies  of 
the  land  would  consider  cloth  of  gold  as  pos- 
sible now  for  a  wedding  gown,  but  the  fabric 
is  chosen  by  those  who  like  to  buy  that  which 
takes  the  most  money.  Many  dress  in  such 
terms  during  these  days  of  revolution  and 
evolution." 


A  distinct  innovation  in  the  way  of  sim- 
plicity comes  from  Vienna.  The  intellectual 
and  cultured  classes  have  decided  to  go  bare- 
foot until  the  coming  of  winter  by  way  of 
protest  against  current  prices.  It  is  an  emi- 
nently sensible  resolve,  not  only  from  the 
economic,  but  also  from  the  hygienic  point  of 
view.  Of  all  our  senseless  dress  customs, 
perhaps  the  practice  of  insulating  our  feet 
from  the  earth  currents  is  the  most  absurd. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Pastor  Kneipp 
once  made  a  decided  hit  by  starting  a  sana- 
torium where  the  chief  treatment  consisted 
in  walking  barefoot  on  the  dew-wet  grass  in 
the  early  morning.  He  said  that  there  were 
few  cases  of  nervous  weakness  that  could  re- 
sist that  remedy,  and  probably  he  was  right. 
But  the  practice  will  not  become  popular  ex- 
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cept  under  stern  necessity.  Unfortunately  we 
have  such  ugly  feet.  But  we  might  inaugurate 
the  custom  among  our  children  and  then 
watch  with  exultation  as  the  tears  of  the  shoe- 
maker trickle  down   into  his  soup. 


It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  way  to  curb 
the  high  cost  of  living  except  by  learning  to 
do  without.  There  was  a  time  when  we 
blamed  the  aristocrats  for  buying  things  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  ex- 
pensive. The  aristocrats  are  doing  this  no 
more,  at  least  in  Europe,  for  the  simple  reason 


that  they  have  not  the  money.  Today  the  ex- 
pensive things  are  being  bought  by  the  newly- 
rich  and  the  aristocrats  are  imitating  the 
lilies  of  the  field.  Human  nature  seems  pretty 
much  the  same  everywhere.  If  the  newly-rich 
would  only  imitate  the  enforced  simplicities 
of  the  aristocrat  and  learn  to  do  without  we 
might  hope  to  get  back  to  conditions  of  living 
that  are  not  quite  so  intolerable. 


It  is  reported  that  diamonds  came  into  the 
United  States  last  summer  at  the  rate  of 
$7,000,000  worth  a  month. 
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THAT  is  the  kind  of  increase  in  salary 
the  minister  has  received.  His  living 
expenses  have  risen  just  as  fast  and  as  far 

as  yours. 

But  he  is  paid  on  the  average  just  52  cents 
more  per  church  member  than  he  was  paid  34 
years  ago. 

The  Minister  Never  Fails  You 

Every  officer  of  the  Government  with  a  war 
message  to  deliver  appealed  to  the  ministers  first 
of  all. 

But  80%  of  the  ministers  receive  less  income 
than  government  economists  figure  as  a  minimum 
for  the  support  of  an  average  family. 

When  hospitals  need  money  they  enlist  the 
support  of  the  ministers — and  receive  it. 

But  when  sickness  visits  the  minister  or  the 
members  of  his  family  they  must  be  treated  in  a 
charity  ward.    His  pay  is  less  than  a  day  laborer's. 

8  out  of  every  10  ministers  receive  less  than 
$20  a  -week — about  half  the  pay  of  a  mechanic. 

We  Pay  Him  Half  the  Wages  of  a  Mechanic 

And  of  these  pitifully  inadequate  salaries,  how  much  do 
you  contribute?  Nothing  if  you  are  outside  the  church; 
an  average  of  less  than  3c  a  day  if  you  are  a  church 
member. 

All  of  us  share  in  the  benefits  of  Christian  ministers  to 
the  community.  They  marry  us ;  bury  us ;  baptize  our 
children ;  visit  us  when  we  are  sick.  In  their  hands  is  the 
spiritual  training  of  the  youth. 

We  Are  All  Profiteers  at  Their  Expense 

Part  of  the  Interchurch  World  program  is  this — a  living 
wage  for  every  minister  of  Jesus  Christ ;  an  efficient  plant, 
and  a  chance  to  do  a  big  man's  job. 

If  you  want  better  preachers,  help  to  pay  the  preachers 
better.  It's  the  best  investment  for  your  community — and 
for  your  children — that  you  can  ever  make. 


Interchurch 

WORJD  MOVEMENT 

45  WEST  18th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  publication  of  this  advertisement  ia  made  possible 
through  the  co-operation  of  30  denominations. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave,  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  woman  whose  husband,  a  soldier,  was 
stationed  abroad,  went  to  register  her  new 
baby.  After  answering  all  the  necessary  ques- 
tions, she  put  down  five  shillings.  "There  is 
no  charge/'  said  the  registrar.  "What,"  an- 
swered the  mother,  and  after  thinking,  mur- 
mured :  "Wait  till  he  comes  home.  It  has 
cost  me  five  shillings  every  time  he  has  regis- 
tered our  six  children." 


Little  Jimmy  went  with  his  mother  to  visit 
an  aunt  in  .the  country,  and  his  mother  was 
very  worried  as  to  how  he  would  behave.  But 
to  her  surprise  he  was  angelic  during  the 
whole  visit — always  did  as  he  was  told  and 
never  misbehaved.  As  soon  as  he  got  home, 
however,  he  was  his  natural  self  again.  "Oh, 
Jimmy,"  she  said,  "you  were  so  good  while 
you  were  away.  Why  do  you  start  behaving 
badly  now  ?"  "What's  home  for  ?"  asked 
Jimmy,  in  pained  surprise. 


The  depreciation  of  our  currency  today  is 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  slump  in 
Confederate  paper  money  after  the  Civil  War. 
General  Mulholland  relates  that  shortly  after 
Lee's  surrender  he  heard  two  Confederate  sol- 
diers bargaining  over  a  very  ordinary-looking 
horse.  "He'll  do  for  my  farm,  Jim,"  said  one. 
"I'll  give  you  $20,000  for  him."  "No,"  said 
the  other.  "Give  you  $50,000."  "No."  "Give 
you  $100,000."  "Not  much !"  replied  the 
owner.  "I  just  paid  $120,000  to  have  him 
shod." 


Little  daughter  was  certainly  glad  to  have 
her  father  back  home  after  he  had  been  in 
France  for  two  years,  working  all  the  way 
from  eight  to  twenty-four  hours  in  a  hospital, 
rendering  valuable  aid  to  the  injured  while 
hearing  the  hum  of  German  "air  cooties"  over- 
head. Daddy  noticed  daughter  giving  him  the 
once  over. several  times.  Finally  she  seemed 
to  have  resolved  the  thing  in  her  own  mind. 
She  was  worried  because  daddy  did  not  have 
any  medals  pinned  to  his  coat.  "Daddy,"  she 
lisped,  "why  didn't  you  fight  in  a  war  where 
they  had  medals?" 


The  applicant  for  a  job  in  the  country 
asked  what  his  duties  would  be.  He  was  told 
he  would  have  to  be  up  at  5  o'clock  to  clean 
the  horses  and  harness  and  do  various  other 
jobs  about  the  farm.    After  breakfast  he  could 


For  Sale  in  BELVEDERE 

Well-built  modern  home,  standing  in 
large,  well-improved  grounds;  most  desir- 
able location,  with  beautiful  outlook.  Price 
reasonable.  For  further  particulars  address 
C.  A.  STUART,  Room  407,  454  California 
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help  in  the  house,  clean  knives,  boots,  etc. 
The  farmer  was  going  through  a  long  list  of 
duties  when  the  applicant  asked  what  the  soil 
was  in  that  neighborhood.  Was  it  clay  or 
gravel?  "It  is  gravel,"  answered  the  farmer. 
"But  why  do  you  want  to  know  ?"  "Oh,"  ex- 
plained the  youth,  "if  it  was  clay,  I  thought 
I  might  make  a  few  bricks  in  my  spare  time." 


While  crossing  the  railway  at  a  level  cross- 
ing a  horse  and  trap  was  run  down  by  a  train. 
In  the  ensuing  action  for  damages  one  of  the 
most  important  witnesses  was  the  signalman 
in  charge  of  the  crossing.  But  he  stuck  tightly 
to  his  story,  in  spite  of  a  severe  cross-exam- 
ination. He  persisted  that  he  had  waved  his 
lantern  frantically,  but  in  vain,  to  the  driver 
of  the  trap.  "You  did  excellently,  Tom,"  the 
superintendent  told  him  afterwards.  "I  was 
a  bit  afraid  at  first  you  might  waver."  "No, 
sir,  not  me!"  said  the  old  man  proudly.  "But 
I  felt  a  bit  nervous  that  that  lawyer  bloke 
would  ask  me  if  the  lantern  was  lighted." 


Into  Mr.  Toddles'  study  marched  the  de- 
tective. "You  sent  for  me,  I  understand," 
said  he  gravely,  "to  investigate  a  burglary 
that  was  committed  here  last  night."  "Of 
course  I  did!  Of  course — of  course!"  fussed 
Mr.  Toddles.  "What  is  missing?"  "Several 
odds  and  ends,  and  three  complete  sets  of 
harness — brand  new,  too  I"  "Ah  !"  murmured 
the  detective,  making  a  note  in  his  little  book. 
"And  have  you  any  idea  how  many  thieves 
were  in  this  robbery  ?  Did  the  thief  or 
thieves  leave  any  clew — any  traces  behind 
them  ?"  "Trace — traces  !"  said  Mr.  Toddles. 
"No ;  they  took  those,  too." 


Becoming  unmanageable  from  some  un- 
known cause,  a  Ford  car  turned  the  corner  at 
Eighth  Street  and  Grand  Avenue,  ran  west- 
ward and  onto  the  viaduct  for  some  distance, 
then  swerved  suddenly  and  plunged  over  into 
the  street  below.  As  the  vehicle  took  the 
leap  its  driver  jumped  or  was  flung  out,  but 
managed  to  catch  on  the  broken  railing.  He 
hung  for  a  horrid  moment  on  the  brink  of 
death,  and  then  scrambled  back  to  safety. 
"Merciful  powers !"  ejaculated  a  pedestrian 
below.  "What  a  narrow  escape  !"  "Shucks  1" 
returned  the  gent  from  Jimpson  Junction, 
who  was  on  hand.  "That  wasn't  no  escape ;  it 
was  just  a  trick  of  some  kind.  They  can't 
fool  mel" 


When  William  Gibbs  McAdoo  appeared  re- 
cently before  John  Barton  Payne,  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  tn  argue  a  shipping 
case,  he  referred  several  times  to  an  opinion 
by  a  learned  jurist  which,  he  intimated,  was 
the  view  of  Judge  Payne  and  himself.  Finally, 
Mr.  Payne  interrupted:  "Mr.  McAdoo,  did 
you  ever  hear  the  story  of  Henry  Watterson, 
Henry  Grady,  and  Chauncey  Depew?"  "No," 
Mr.  McAdoo  replied,  somewhat  nonplussed. 
"It  was  this  way,"  Mr.  Payne  explained. 
"Watterson  was  walking  down   Pennsylvania 


TWO  DEFINITE 

OF  A  VOLUNTARY  TRUST 


WHEN  you  have  put  funds  with  this  bank  in  a 
Voluntary  Trust  you  are  able  to  watch  and  di' 
rect  the  investments,  the  same  as  you  do  your  own 
business.    . 

YOU  can  see  how  your 
funds  are  being  handled, 
note  the  effect  upon  your 
own  fortune  or  upon  your 
beneficiaries— in  short,  sat- 
isfy yourself  in  every  way  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  ar- 
rangement. 

Another  advantage  of  this 
form  of  trust  is  that  you  can 
revise  your  judgment  at  any 
time,  withdraw  the  trust,  or 
alter  the  conditions  govern- 
ing it  to  meet  a  change  of 
circumstances  unforseen  at 
thetimeyou  created  the  trust 

A  conference  with  our  officers 
will  bring  out  other  definite  ad- 
vantages. 


BANK 


Avenue  one  day  with  Mr.  Depew  and  he 
chanced  to  remark  that  he,  Depew,  and  Henry 
Grady  were  the  only  living  really  great  Ameri- 
can orators."  "Why  mention  Grady,  he's  not 
here,"    Depew    interrupted. 


They  were  traveling  peacefully  home  in  the 
lumbering  market-wagon,  when  from  the 
shadow  on  the  side  of  the  road  there  sprang 
two  unkempt  forms.  Not  much  time  was 
wasted  in  useless  talking.  The  tramps,  in  an 
earnest  and  business-like  manner,  went 
through  the  pockets  of  the  farmer  and  his 
daughter,  turned  them  out  of  the  market- 
wagon,  and  drove  off  in  it  themselves.  "Oh, 
dear  I"  wailed  the  old  man ;  "this  is  a  nice 
fix.  Horse  and  wagon  and  money,  too — all 
gone  I"  But  the  faithful  daughter  was  there  to 
comfort  him.  "Not  the  money,  father,"  she 
said.  "I  hid  the  purse  in  my  mouth."  "In 
your  mouth  !"  exclaimed  the  old  farmer  glee- 
fully. "Good  for  you !  But  what  a  pity  your 
mother  wasn't  here.  We  might  have  saved  the 
horse  and  wagon." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Our  Day  of  Unrest. 
The  great  demand  of  the  moment    is   something 
fresh  to  do  on  Sunday. — Evening  paper. 
At  the  ample   shrine  of  pleasure 

You  have  worshiped  well  and  long 
On  this  day  of  so-called  leisure, 

Yet  you  feel  there's  something  wrong. 

Blase  is  your  air  and  jaded; 

Sabbath  hours  have  lost  their  zest; 
Utter  ennui   has   invaded 

Every  corner  of  your  chest. 

Sport  is  shorn  of  all  its  glamour; 

Motoring  proves  no  more  a  lure; 
So  you  come  to  me  and  clamour 

For  a  speedy  psychic  cure. 

Well,  my  friend,  if  fresh  sensation 
Is  the  object  of  your  search, 

And   you   want   a   consultation, 

My  advice  is,  Go  to  church.      — Punch. 


Are  You  Wild? 
"Who's   the  stranger,   mother    dear? 
Look  I     He  knows  us!     Aint  he  queer!" 

"Hush,    my    own !       Don't    talk    so    wild. 
That's  your    father,    dearest   child!" 

"He's   my   father?      No   such    thing! 
Father  died,  you  know,  last  springl" 

"Father  didn't  die,  you  dub! 
Father  joined  a  golfing  club. 
But  they  closed  the  club,  so  he 
Had  no  place  to  go,  you  see! 
No  place  left  for  him  to  roam — 
That's   why   he  is   coming  home. 

"Kiss    him — he    won't    bite    you,    child — 
All  them  golfing  guys  look  wild!" 

— Cottrel's  Magazine. 


Ingredients. 
Take  a  bucket  of  gloom  and  a  barrel  of  woe 

And  stir  in  a  dipper  of  brine, 
Then  mix  these  with  hail  and  with  sleet  and  with 
snow 

And  with  this  concoction  combine 
A   varied    assortment   of   murders    and    crimes 

With  plenty  of  horror  and  blood, 
Then   season    with    vodka    at   opportune   time 

And  mix  in  mujiks  and  mud; 
Add    suicides,    oh   half   a   dozen    at   least, 

With  dashes  of  madhouse  and  jail 
And  do  not  forget  when  preparing  this  feast 

To  pour  in  despair  by  the  pail; 
Some    ghosts    can    be    used    if    they're    gruesome 
enough 

And  then,   every  possible   chance, 
Add  tea  and  more  tea  to  this  gay  lot  of  stuff 

And   you   get   a    Slavonic   romance. 

— Berton  Braley  in  Life. 


Sheep  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden  in  north- 
ern India  and  carry  twenty-pound  loads* 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  cir- 
culation, etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912,  of  the  Argonaut,  published 
weekly  at  San  Francisco,   Cal.,    for  April   1,    1920. 

State  of  California,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco — ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Wm.  J.  Milliken,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
business  manager  of  the  Argonaut  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,    to   wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are: 

Publisher Alfred  Holman 

207  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Editor  and  Managing  Editor,  Alfred  Holman... 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Business  Manager,  Wm.  J.  Milliken 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  Argonaut  Pub- 
lishing Company.      Alfred   Holman,   sole  owner. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state.)     None. 

Wm.  J.  Milliken, 
(Signature  of  Business  Manager.) 
Swore    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    24th 
day  of  March,    1920. 

(Seal)  John  McCallan, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San   Francisco,    State   of   California. 
(My  commission   expires  April    12,    1921.) 


NOTICE  OF  ADMINISTRATOR'S  SALE  OF 
REAL  PROPERTY. 


Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  estate  of  Edward  A.  Underwood, 
deceased,  that  he  will  sell  at  private  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder  the  following  described  real  prop- 
erty of  the  estate  of  said  deceased,  situate  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, to-wit: 

Parcel  1.  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the 
southerly  line  of  Clay  Street  distant  thereon  one 
hundred  eight  feet  westerly  from  the  westerly 
line  of  Taylor  Street;  running  thence  westerly  and 
along  said  line  of  Clay  Street  twenty-nine  feet  six 
inches;  thence  at  a  right  angle  southerly  sixty- 
eight  feet;  thence  at  a  right  angle  easterly  twenty- 
nine  feet  six  inches;  thence  at  a  right  angle 
northerly  sixty-eight  feet  to  the  point  of  com- 
mencement; being  part  of  50-Vara  Lot  No.  822; 
subject  to  incumbrances  aggregating  $9000. 

Parcel  2.  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  easterly 
line  of  Willard  Street  distant  thereon  one  hundred 
feet  northerly  from  the  northerly  line  of  Carl 
Street;  running  thence  northerly  and  along  said 
easterly  line  of  Willard  Street  twenty-five  feet; 
thence  at  a  right  angle  easterly  one  hundred  five 
feet;  thence  at  a  right  angle  southerly  twenty-five 
feet;  thence  at  a  right  angle  westerly  one  hun- 
dred five  feet  to  the  easterly  line  of  Willard 
Street  and  the  point  of  commencement ;  being  a 
part  of  Western  Addition  Block  No.  741;  subject 
to  mortgage  of  $4250. 

Separate  bids  in  writing  for  said  respective  par- 
cels of  real  property  will  be  received  at  the  office 
of  the  undersigned  administrator,  Suite  1029  Title 
Insurance  Building,  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California,  and 
sale  of  said  real  property  will  be  made  on  or 
after    April    12th,    1920. 

Terms  of  sale,  cash,  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States. 

Conveyance  will  be  made  subject  to  the  incum- 
brances aforesaid  and  to  taxes  of  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  sale  will  be  made  subject  to  confirmation  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in 
and  for  the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

Dated  March  22,  1920. 

DONALD   BARKER, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Edward  A.  Under- 
wood, Deceased. 


The  CONNECTICUT  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO 
of  Hartford 

Established    18  5  0 
Pacific    Department 

369  PINE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN   FRANCISCO  LOS   ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial   BIdg.  Higgins   Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood   Mills,   Humboldt  Bay,   Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 


230  California  Street 
Hind    Building 


San  Francisco 
Phone    Sutter    4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING    BUREAU 
Phone    Kearny   392  88    First   Street 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request 
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G/acfcy 


Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
'      New  York 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Gertrude  Clark,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  K.  Mcintosh.  Their  marriage 
will   take  -place  in  the  late  summer. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Currier  Stickney  of 


m  RESERVATIONS  MAY  NOW  RE  MADE  = 
g  FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  AT  m 

Iel  encantoI 

1  HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES 

|SANTA    BARBARAJ 

M    Most  beautifully  situated  hotel  in  California    = 

^  Polo,  golf,  tennis,  motoring,  riding,  moun-  ^ 

|^  tain  climbing,  surf  swimming,  deep  sea  and  = 

^  trout  fishing — all  outdoor  sports  at  all  sea-  ^ 

^  sons  here.  ^ 

1  AMERICAN  PLAN                      GARAGES  J 

W  Mrs.  M.  Hollingsworth,  Manager  g 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

New  York  and  Mr.  Lansing  Tevis  of  San  Fran- 
cisco took  place  last  Wednesday  in  New  York. 
The  wedding  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Currier.  Mr. 
Tevis  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Tevis 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Encarnacion  Mejia,  and  Mr,  Andrew 
Carrigan,  Jr.,  was  solemnized  Tuesday  at  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul's  Church,  Archbishop  Edward  Hanna 
officiating.  Miss  Elvira  Mejia  -was  the  maid  of 
honor  and  Miss  Ynez  Mejia  was  the  flower  girl. 
The  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Evelyn  Barron  and 
Miss  Jane  Carrigan.     Mr.  Harris  Carrigan  was  the 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


Filet  Laces  :  Cut  Work  :  Punch  Work 
mrs.  a.  m.  robins,  of  london 

MADEIRA  HOUSE 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Strictly  Hand  Made  Articles 

REASONABLE  PRICES 

364  SUTTER  ST.,  below  stockton 


best  man.  The  ushers  were  Mr.  Wilder  Bowers, 
Mr.  Albert  Simpson  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Marshall 
Madison,  Mr.  Clinton  Jones,  Mr.  Richard  Mc- 
Laren, and  Mr.  Frederick  Beaver.  Following  the 
ceremony  a  wedding  breakfast  was  held  at  the 
bride's  home  on  Vallejo  Street.  Mr.  Carrigan  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan.  At 
the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carrigan  will  reside  on  Vallejo  Street. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  and  Cap- 
tain Clifford  Erskine  Bolst  of  England  took  place 
a  fortnight  ago  in  London.  Mrs.  Bolst  has  resided 
abroad  for  the  past  year.  She  left  San  Francisco 
two  years  ago  to  visit  her  daughter,   Mrs.   Nixon, 


Nathan  Iwtiz  $c  (En. 

Objets  d'Art  from 
Japan,  China  and  Korea 


570  SUTTER  ST. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Affiliated  Shop 

NATHAN  BENTZ 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Riding  Boots 

From  Winkle  combine 
precision  of  detail  with 
that  casual  grace  and 
elegance  which  identify 
smart  sports'  attire. 


MADE  TO 
MEASURE 


Winkle  Riding  Boot  Co. 

370  GEARY 

Leathers  are  direct  importations  from 
England's  foremost  tanners 


in    New    York.      Captain    Bolst    served    during   the 
war  with  the  Black  Watch. 

In  honor  of  Princess  Miguel  de  Briganza,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr  gave  a  luncheon  Easter 
Sunday  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo.  Their  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Chase,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds 
Lyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee.  Miss  Josephine 
Grant,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Mr.  Lawrence  Mc- 
Creery,  Mr.   Robert  Burroughs,  and  Captain  Kerr. 

Mr.  Harris  Carrigan  gave  a  picnic  Sunday  in 
Saratoga,  his  guests  having  included  Miss  Coralia 
Mejia,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Margaret 
Madison,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Laura 
Mabon,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee, 
Mr.  Clinton  Jones,  Mr.  Fred  Beaver,  Mr.  Andrew 
Carrigan,  Jr.,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  William 
Hendrickson,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  and  Mr. 
Dearborn   Clark. 

Miss  Edna  Taylor  entertained  at  luncheon  Sat- 
urday, complimenting  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  entertained  at  din- 
ner Tuesday  evening,  complimenting  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin    and    Mr.    Lawrence   McCreery. 

Commander  William  Glassford,  U.  S.  N.,  was  a 
dinner  host  Monday  night  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  gave  a  children'^ 
party  for  her  little  daughter,  Miss  Dorothy  Mac- 
Gavin,  Saturday  afternoon.  Among  her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker,  Miss  Elizabeth  Baker, 
and  Master  Leavitt  Baker,  Jr.,  Mrs.  George  Will- 
cutt  and  Master  Jack  Willcut,  Mrs.  Alan  Cline  and 
Miss  Catherine   Cline.   and   Miss  Helen   MacGavin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bourn  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  their  San  Mateo  home. 

Mrs.  A.  V.  Zane  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  .a 
luncheon  given  Sunday  at  Yerba  Buena  by  Captain 
and  Mrs.   Stanford  Moses. 

Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker  gave  a  theatre  and 
supper  party  Tuesday  evening.  Among  her  guests 
were  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Ellita 
Adams,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Margaret 
Madison,  Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Doris 
Schmieden,  Miss  Laura  Mabon.  Miss  Gertrude 
Clark.  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh, 
Miss  Evelyn  Poett,  Miss  Vcre  de  Yere  Adams.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Adams.  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee.  Miss  Mary 
Emma  Flood,  Mr.  William  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Mcintosh,  Mr.  Frederick  Beaver,  Mr.  Alfred 
Hendrickson,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  Jerome 
Kuhn.  Mr.  Clinton  Jones.  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels, 
Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Mr.  Harris  Carrigan,  Mr. 
Oliver  Lyman.  Mr.  Dean  Dillmann,  Mr.  William 
Bliss,  Mr.  James  Moffitt,  Mr.  William  Magee,  Mr. 
George  Montgomery,  Mr.  Edward  Schmieden,  Mr. 
Orel  Goldarcena,  Lieutenant  Edward  Moran,  and 
Mr.   Winslow   Little. 

Miss  Caroline  Madison  gave  a  tea  Wednesday 
afternoon,  complimenting  Miss  Dorothy  McLcmore 
of  Washington.  The  hostess  was  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving her  guests  by  Miss  Idabelle  Wheaton,  Miss 
Margaret  Madison,  Miss  Sophia  Brownell,  Miss 
Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Dorcas  Jackson,  and  Miss  Jean 
Howard.  Among  the  guests  were  Miss  Frances 
Ames,  Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  Miss  Dorothy  Meyer. 
Miss  Dorothy  Clark,  Miss  Margaret  Lee,  Miss 
Deborah  Pentz.  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan.  Miss 
Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Audrey  Willett,  Miss  Betty 
Gayley,  Miss  Frances  Pringle,  Miss  Isabella  Bishop, 
Miss  Eleanor  Welty,  Miss  Katherine  Chace,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Boyd.  Miss  Betsy  Dibblee.  Miss  Merrill 
Jones,  Miss  Audrey  Williams,  Miss  Francesca 
Deering,  and   Miss  Adelaide  Sutro. 

Miss  Sally  Havens  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  Saturday  by  Miss  Lorma  William- 
son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  entertained  at  dinner 
Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  having  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Chase.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Howard,  and   Mr.   William  Ellicott. 

Miss  Julia  Adams  gave  a  tea  Monday  afternoon, 
complimenting  Miss  Idabelle  Wheaton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  gave  a  dinner  and 
theatre  party  last  Monday  evening.  Their  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown, 
Jr.,  and  Mr.  Francis  Carolan. 

Miss  Sophia  Brownell  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Cluh.  Mrs.  Edward 
Brownell  chaperoned  the  group,  which  included 
Miss  Francesca  Deering,  Miss  Frances  Pringle, 
Miss  Ynez  Macondray,  Miss  Idabelle  Wheaton, 
Miss  Dorothy  Meyer,  Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  Miss 
Isabelle  Bishop,  Miss  Frances  Ames,  Miss  Julia 
Adams,  Miss  Katherine  Chace,  Miss  Dorothy  Clark, 
Miss  Margaret  Lee,  Miss  Josephine  Drown,  Miss 
Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Dorothy  McLemore,  Miss 
Caroline  Madison,  Miss  Dorcas  Jackson,  Miss  Edna 
Taylor,  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan,  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Welty. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Culler.  Welty  gave  a  beach  picnic 
Tuesday  evening.  Their  guests  included  Miss  Ber- 
nice  Balcombe,  Miss  Katherine  Chace,  Miss  Helene 
de  Latour,  Miss  Dorothy  Clark,  Miss  Helen  Ham- 
mersmith, Miss  Jean  Howard,  Miss  Dorcas  Jack- 
son, Miss  Helen  Slater,  Miss  Dorothy  Meyer, 
Miss  Eleanor  Morgan,  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss 
Mary  Welty,  Miss  Eleanor  Welty,  Mr.  Jack 
Breeden,  Mr.  George  Boardman,  Mr.  Warren 
Burke,  Mr.  Tom  Williams,  Mr.  Kenneth  High,  Mr. 
Conrad  Weil,  Mr.  Austin  Wood,  Mr.  Paul  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Edward  Macdonald,  Mr.  Gareth  Kellam, 
Mr.  George  Newhall,  Jr.,  Mr.  George  Russell,  Mr, 
William  Sherwood,  Mr.  Ortman  Schumate,  Mr. 
Scott  Smith,  Mr.  William  Sesnon,  Mr.  Merrill 
Morsehead,  Mr.  Marshall  Hale,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Chace. 

Mrs.  Frank  Judge  entertained  at  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  the  St.   Francis. 

In  compliment  to  Miss  Laura  Mabon,  Miss  Mary 
Julia  Crocker  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at  her 
home.  Her  guests  included  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh, 
Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood,  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss  Evelyn  Poett, 
Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss 
Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Elena 
Eyre,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden, 
Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Mrs. 
Horace  Van  Sicklen,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    Newhall    gave    a    beach 


picnic  Sunday.  Their  guests  were  Miss  Helen 
Garritt.  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Commander  Wil- 
liam  Glassford,   and    Captain    Kerr. 

Miss  Evelyn  Cunningham  gave  a  tea  Monday 
afternoon  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Charles  Farqu- 
harson. 

Mrs.  John  Merrill  was  a  luncheon  hostess  last 
Tuesday  at  the  Town  and  Country   Club. 

Miss  Anne  Dibblee  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
last  Wednesday,  complimenting  Miss  Laura  Mabon 
of  New  York.  Among  the  guests  were  Miss  Mary 
Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Mary  Emma  i  iood.  Miss 
Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Amanda  McNear, 
Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  and 
Miss  Gertrude    Clark. 

Mrs.  Max  Rothschild  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
last  week  in  Burlingame,  ^complimenting  Mrs. 
Thomas  Baker.  Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Lester 
Herrick,  Mrs.  Alfred  Swinnerton,  Mrs.  Henry 
Weil,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Pommer,  Mrs.  Arthur  Watson, 
Mrs.  Hubert  Law,  Miss  Alice  Hanchett,  Miss  Jose- 
phine Moore,  Miss  Lucy  Hanchett,  and  Miss  Edith 
Chesebrough. 

The  officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Texas  gave  a  dinner 
on  board  their  battleship  last  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  Slade  chaperoned  the  party,  whose  mem- 
bers included  Mrs.  M.  G.  Grennan,  Miss  Julia  Van 
Fleet,  Miss  Lorraine  Estee,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere 
Adams,  Miss  Geraldine  Lumley,  Miss  Helen  Fos- 
ter, Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker, 
Lieutenant-Commander  H.  B.  Belt,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  H.  L.  Brown,  Lieutenant  Andrew  Mc- 
Fail,  Lieutenant  Frank  Fechteler,  Lieutenant  Erick- 
son.  Lieutenant  Hardison,  Lieutenant  Hanafee. 
and   Lieutenant    Roth. 

»•» 
Marriage  of  F.  F.  Peabody  and  Miss  Kathleen  Burke. 

A  notable  social  event  of  the  week  was  the 
marriage  at  San  Luis  Obispo  of  Mr.  F.  F. 
Peabody  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Miss  Kathleen 
Burke  of  England.  Mr.  Peabody  is  the  well- 
known  manufacturer  of  Troy,  New  York,  who 
established  himself  at  Santa  Barbara  some 
years  ago  under  a  theoretical  retirement  from 
business  life.  He  soon  found  that  retirement 
was  an  impossibility  for  a  man  of  active  tem- 
perament and  large  financial  resource,  and  he 
has  become  in  Santa  Barbara  a  foremost,  if 
not  the  foremost  citizen,  his  activities  covering 
a  wide  field  in  the  material,  humanitarian,  and 
social  spheres.  Miss  Burke  is  widely  famous 
for  her  work  in  connection  with  the  war. 
Several  times  during  the  five  years  of  its  con- 
tinuance she  toured  the  United  States  speak- 
ing in  the  interest  of  charitable  funds,  and 
in  the  aggregate  brought  to  their  treasuries 
something  like  five  or  six  millions  of  dollars. 
She  has  been  called  the  "most  decorated 
woman  in  the  world,"  holding  medals  of  honor 
from  England,  Serbia,  France,  Italy,  and  other 
of  the  Allied  countries.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pea- 
body will  live  in  Santa  Barbara. 


In  Philadelphia  the  position  of  traffic  police- 
man is  open  only  to  men  who  are  six  feet  or 
more  in  height.  Such  positions  are  so  much 
sought  after  that  many  applicants  who  fall 
short  of  the  required  height  by  only  a  small 
fraction  of  an  inch  are  tempted  to  cheat  a 
little  by  rising  on  their  heels.  An  ingenious 
application  of  electricity  is  now  used  to  cir- 
cumvent this  trick,  and  any  attempt  to  regis- 
ter a  fraudulent  measurement  is  disclosed  at 
once.  The  applicant,  as  he  stands  upon  the 
platform  under  the  slide  rule,  sets  his  feet 
upon  two  metal  plates  that  are  normally  a 
trifle  above  the  platform.  They  are  just  large 
enough  to  be  covered  by  a  man's  heels,  and 
when  the  candidate  stands  with  his  heels  on 
the  floor  the  plates  are  so  depressed  that  they 
make  a  contact  and  form  a  circuit  that  lights 
a  lamp  overhead.  As  long  as  the  man  stands 
with  both  heels  on  the  ground  the  lamp  stays 
lighted,  but  the  moment  he  raises  either 
heel  the  smallest  part  of  an  inch  the  con- 
tact is  broken  and  the  lamp  goes  out.  So 
does  he. 


Flatbush — You  know  Singer's  going  to  send 
his  daughter  abroad  to  study  music.  Benson- 
hurst — But  I  didn't  know  Singer  had  enough 
money  to  do  that.  Flatbush — He  didn't;  but 
when  the  neighbors  heard  she  insisted  upon 
studying  music  we  chipped  in  and  raised  the 
money  to  send  her. — Yonkers  Statesman. 


HOUSEKEEPER— Thoroughly  reliable,  ef- 
ficient American  Protestant  woman  of  intelli- 
gence, at  present  head  of  staff  of  twenty  em- 
ployees in  institution,  is  open  for  position  as 
housekeeper  or  caretaker;  home,  club,  or  coun- 
try seat;  high-class  hotel  or  apartment  house. 
References  exchanged.      Box  9,   this  office. 


WANTED— Sore,  Tired,  Aching,  Painful  Feet 
to  doctor.  My  large  variety  Foot  Appliances 
and  corrective  shoes  enable  me  to  give  in- 
stant   relief  when   others    fail.      49    POST    ST. 


The  Quality  Luncheon 

228  Grant  Avenue 

San  Francisco 
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ROSE  ROOM  ATTRACTIONS 

Oakland's  "Million  Dollar" 

Rotary  Club  Quartette 

and 

Eva  Clark,  soprano 

Three  programmes  each  evening 

7:45,9:45  and  11:45 

Charles  Sieger's  famous  dansant  orchestra 

7tol 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,   Manager 
DEL  MONTE  t  t  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel  Claremont 

Berkeley,  California 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 
amidst  wonderful  flower  gardens 
and  magnificent  *  trees.  Thirty-five 
minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  entrance  of  Hotel  by  the  Key 
Route  ferry  and  express  trains. 
For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 
9300. 


FOR  SALE 

Modern,  well-built,  comfortable  bunga- 
low. Fine  lot.  Artistic  garden.  Good 
environment.  House  and  lot  in  finest 
condition.  940  Pacific  Ave.,  Alameda, 
Cal. 


The  Joy  of  Dancing 

is  emphasized  at  the  Saturday 

Evening   Dansant    in    the 

Whitcomb  Sun  Room. 

REFRESHMENTS 
DELIGHTFUL  MUSIC 
NO  COUVERT  CHARGE 

Hotel  Whitcomb 


Civic  Center 


San  Francisco 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade  Service" 


LUNCHEON    11-2         TEA    3-5 

QUALITY  CANDIES  ICE  CREAM 

333  CALIFORNIA  STREET  (at  Sansome),  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Payne  have  arrived  in  New  York  and  are 
visiting  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  Richard  Schwerin  arrived  Tuesday  from 
Cambridge  and  has  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schwerin 
in   San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Macquisten  and  Miss  Evelyn  Cun- 
ningham, who  have  been  wintering  with  Mrs. 
Charles  Farquharson,  will  leave  today  for  New 
York  en  route  to  the  British  Isles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch,  whose  marriage 
took  place  a  month  ago  in  Coronado,  will  arrive 
next  week  from  Honolulu.  They  will  make  their 
home  in  Seattle. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Knight  have  returned 
to  town,  having  passed  the  holidays  in  Los  Altos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  Bridgman  will  leave  next 
week  for  New  York  where  they  will  make  their 
permanent   home. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Willcutt  have  taken  the 
Barber  place  in  Ross  Valley  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lap- 
ham    left    Monday    for    New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Marye  and  Miss  Helen 
Marye  will  arrive  next  month  to  spend  the  summer 
in  Burlingame.  They  have  been  in  Washington 
for  the  winter. 

The  Misses  Miriam  and  Betty  Ebright  are  spend- 
ing the  Easter  holidays  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ebright 
at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wallace  Mein  will  come 
to  California  in  May  to  spend  the  summer  at  their 


Persian  Rug  Cleaning  Co. 

Native  Rug  Experts 

Native   way    of    cleaning    rugs — with    scien- 
tific olive  oil  process.     Hand  work.     Process 
of    cleaning   and    repairing    fully   explained. 
Goods  insured  against  fire   and  theft. 
3828-3830  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Tel.   Pacific  8723 


CLOCK  REPAIRING 

All    grades    of    chimes    and    complicated    clocks 
repaired    and    sold.      Called    for    and    delivered. 


WORKMANSHIP 
GUARANTEED 


WATCH 
REPAIRING 


CALIFORNIA  CLOCK  CO. 

J.    TOPPING,    Manager 
436  Whitney  Building  133  Geary  Street 

Phone    Garfield    2570 


THE  VEDAH   INSTITUTE 

OF  THERAPEUTICS 

ELECTRIC  CABINET  BATHS, 

VIBRATORY  AND   MANUAL 

SWEDISH  MASSAGE 

Houn:  9:30  to  6  p.m.  Suite  615-616 

Evenings  by  appointment  GILLETTE  BLDG. 

Phone  Sutta  5660  630  Market  St. 


Lake  Tahoe  home.  Before  taking  the  Western  trip 
they  will  visit  in  Washington  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
de  Courcy  Faust. 

Mrs.  A.  V.  Zane  is  visiting  Commander  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Earle  at  Yerba  Buena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  are  spending  a  fort- 
night   in    Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ferris  are  spending  the 
month  of  April  at  the  Spreckels  ranch  at  Aptos. 

Miss  Katherine  and  Miss  Jane  Vail  are  spending 
their  Easter  vacation  in  town  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward   Vail. 

Miss  Ysabel  Chase  has  returned  from  Del  Monte, 
where  she  passed  several  days  this  week  with  Mr. 
and   Mrs.    Maurice  Heckscher. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hewitt  Davenport  are  spending 
a  fortnight  at  their  ranch  near  Preston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Poett,  Miss  Evelyn  Poett, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Poett  are  enjoying  a  brief  visit  in 
Santa   Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  have  opened 
their   home  in    Ross    for   the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  returned  Tuesday 
from  a  trip  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ealdwin  have  arrived 
from  Colorado  Springs.  They  will  he  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  and  Master  Samuel  Hop 
kins,  Jr.,  have  gone  to  Pebble  Beach  for  the  early 
summer. 

Miss  Francesca  Deering  spent  the  week-end  in 
San  Mateo  with  Miss  Frances  Pringle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lau ranee  Scott  returned  during 
the  week  to  Burlingame  from  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Raoul  Duval  returned  last  week  from  Paris 
and  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  in  San  Mateo. 

Colonel  Willard  Newbill,  U.  S.  A.,  sailed  Mon- 
day for  Honolulu,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  who  left  last  week 
for  the  South  and  the  East,  have  been  detained  in 
Santa   Barbara  owing  to   Mrs.   Curran's  illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gantz  have  sold  their  Mon- 
tecito  residence  and  will  reside  in  future  at  their 
ranch  at   Fullerton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  and  the  Misses 
Betty  and  Elena  Folger,  who  have  been  at  Del 
Monte  since  their  return  from  New  York,  have 
returned  to  their  Buchanan  Street  home.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  occupied  the  Folger 
residence,  are  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D. 
Spreckels  in  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  have  sold 
their  ranch  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  will 
make  their  permanent   home  in   San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  James  Cunningham  and  her  daughters, 
Mrs.  Murray  Sargeant  and  the  Misses  Sara  and 
Elizabeth  Cunningham,  will  pass  the  summer  at 
Woodside.  They  have  spent  the  past  three  years 
in    New    York. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  Miss  Emily  Carolan  will 
spend  the  summer  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Butler  Breeden  and  Mrs.  William  Sher- 
wood  will  leave  next  week  for  Southern  California 
to  be  gone  indefinitely. 

Miss  Laura  Mabon  left  Wednesday  for  her  home 
in  New  York,  after  a  several  weeks'  visit  here  with 
Miss   Mary   Julia   Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  are  entertaining 
their  cousin,  Captain  Kerr  of  the  British  army, 
at  their  home  in  Broadway.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant 
and  their  daughters  will  return  shortly  to  their 
summer  place  in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  left  last  Thursday 
for  New  York,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Mateo 
with  Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker.  .  They  will  remain  in  the 
Eastern  city  until  after  the  marriage  of  Miss  Helen 
Keeney  and  Dr.  Boiling  Lee.  Mrs.  James  Keeney 
will  accompany  them  home. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  and  Mr.  Gordon  Armsby 
will  leave  tomorrow  for  New  York  and  will  sail 
shortly  to  join  Miss  Cornelia  Armsby  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Selfridge  have  taken  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Gerberding's  house  in  Belvedere  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  Gordon  McPherson  will  arrive  in  June  from 
Manila  to  join  Mrs.  McPherson,  who  has  been 
wintering  with  General  and  Mrs.  McDonald  in 
Alcatraz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Foote  will  arrive  next 
week  for  a  visit  with  Mr.  John  Hooper. 

Mr.  Albert  Simpson,  who  arrived  last  week  from 
Los  Angeles,  will  leave  for  the  South  tonight. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  and  Miss  Celia  O'Connor  are 
spending    a    fortnight    at    Del    Monte. 

Arrivals  at  the  Palace  Hotel  include  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Lee,  Mr.  R.  N.  Ayres,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Owen,  Brookings,  California;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Taft,  Montclaire,  New  Jersey;  Mr.  John  E. 
Barrett,  McCarthy,  Alaska;  Mr.  Lester  W.  David, 
Portland,  Oregon ;  Mr.  A.  N.  Fuqua,  Chicago ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Barlow,  Iron  City;  Mr.  Frank- 
lin Lane,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  J.  O.  Apps,  Montreal; 
Mr.  George  H.  Wilson,  Chicago;  Mr.  Gerald  Fitz- 
gerald, Los  Angeles;  Mr.  F.  E.  Lehman,  Chicago; 
Mr.  H.  E.  Jones,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  George  J. 
Kuhrts,  Mr.  Milton  Getz,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  J. 
V.  E.  Westfall,  New  York;  Mr.  August  Held, 
Yladivostock. 

Recently  registered  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  are 
Mr.  Herbert  Lambden,  New  Rochelle,  New  York; 
Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Jackson,  San  Mateo;  Mr.  W.  L. 
Plumridge,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Dickman,  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Dawson,  Stockton ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Car- 
michael,  Sacramento;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  E.  Bar- 
ney, Minneapolis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Green,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Young, 
Stockton;  Colonel  L.  Ferguson,  U.  S.  A.,  Bran- 
don, Wisconsin;  Mr.  J.  C.  Durham,  Reno;  Mr.  A 
C.   Olney,    Sacramento. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
are  Mr.  Henry  Crosby  Emery,  New  York ;  Dr 
Marshall  O.  Terry,  Lady  Lougheed,  Miss  Dorothy 
Lougheed,  Calgary,  Canada;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  P. 
Saenger,  Clinton,  Iowa;  Mr.  M.  D.  Fairchild, 
Reno;  Mr.  H.  W.  Dubiske,  Chicago;  Mr.  H.  H. 
Pease,  New  York;  Mr.  G.  L.  Roberts,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Postnikoff. 
New  York:  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  Monterey;  Mr 
Paul  Paris,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A 
Potter,    Detroit;    Mr.   F.    A.    Forbes,    Washington, 


HOTEL  PENINSULA 

SAN  MATEO 

will  afford  guests,  upon  its  opening — April  28th — ac- 
commodations difficult  to  duplicate  anywhere.  Broad, 
shaded  lawns — the  lobby  with  its  richly  carved  wood- 
work and  massively  fashioned  furniture — the  large,  airy 
guest  rooms — are  but  a  few  of  the  features  of  this 
famed  old  hostelry.  In  this  rare  setting  will  be  offered 
a  service  that  will  include  every  modem  comfort  and  con- 
venience. 40  minutes  from  San  Francisco.    Open  all  year. 

Advance  reservations  are  already  coming  in  in  large 
number.  It  is  advisable  to  write  for  rates  and  reserva- 
tions immediately.- 

OPEN  FOR  INSPECTION  AFTER  APRIL  20TH 


D.  C. ;  Mr.  Sidney  Weisman,  Detroit;  Mr.  C.  F. 
Jennings,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  E.  J.  Dougherty, 
Montclair,   New  Jersey. 

■**» 

Wild  Flower  Exhibit. 
The  Sixth  Annual  State  Wild  Flower  and 
United  States  Forestry  .Exhibit,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  the  Italian  and  ballrooms  of  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel,  April  22d  to  the  24th,  will 
have  many  new  features  of  interest  and  value. 
The  event  has  been  staged  annually  since  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  at 
which  time  it  attracted  wide  attention  because 
of  the  innumerable  varieties  of  wild  flowers 
and  plants  brought  together  for  a  display. 
The  work  is  directed  by  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Rice 
and  she  is  assisted  in  her  efforts  by  the  lead- 
ing naturalists  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
Audubon  Association  of  the  Pacific  is  co- 
operating this  year  with  a  splendid  collection 
of  California  birds,  intended  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  native  flora  in  the  conservation 
of  bird  life.  A  collection  of  California  but- 
terflies will  be  exhibited  by  John  D.  Graves 
and  an  extensive  display  of  specimens  of  na- 
tive trees  and  shrubs,  of  which  the  forestry 
departments  of  both  the  universities  of  Stan- 
ford and  California  are  cooperating,  supple- 
mented by  John  McLaren  of  Golden  Gate 
Park.  The  classification  will  be  directed  by 
Dr.  L.  R.  Abrams  of  Stanford  University, 
and  special  features  are  to  be  installed  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  demonstrating 
forest  conservation  work  in  the  national  for- 
est areas. 

■»•«» 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  will  lecture  on  "Evidence 
for  Survival"  next  Sunday  evening  at  the 
Civic  Auditorium. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  will  preside,  and  a 
committee  of  prominent  citizens  will  accom- 
pany the  distinguished  speaker  to  the  plat- 
form. Paul  Elder,  who  is  directing  Sir  Oli- 
ver's .lecture  engagements,  says  that  intense 
interest  has  been  shown,  and  a  large  audience 
is  expected. 

The    box-office    at    the    Auditorium    will    be 


open  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  Sun- 
day. Sir  Oliver  will  lecture  on  "Continuity 
of  Existence"  Monday  evening  in  the  Oak- 
land Auditorium   Theatre. 


A  common  nail  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  old  and  new  meth- 
ods. Formerly  the  metal  was  cut  into  strips 
and  then  forged  into  shape  with  hammers. 
Today  they  are  made  of  steel  and  are  lighter 
and  stronger.  Strips  are  cut  with  steam 
shears  and  fed  into  automatic  nail  machines. 


Gaby  Deslys,  the  French  actress,  who  died 
suddenly  in  Paris  lately,  had  signed  a  con- 
tract with  the  largest  combination  of  film  pro- 
ducers in  Italy,  under  the  terms  of  which,  so 
it  is  said,  she  was  to  receive  51,000,000  for 
appearing  in  four  big  productions  in  one  year. 


DEANE     SUMMER     CAMP 

Offers  a  wholesome  out-of-door  life  for  boys  from 
ten  to  fifteen.  Ocean  bathing,  riding,  trail  trips, 
athletics,    tutoring,    if    desired. 

JULY  1— SEPTEMBER  1,  1920. 
Address     all     communications     to     HARRISON 
TOWNSEND,    JR.,     or    HEWITT     REYNOLDS, 
Deane  School,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
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Quality 
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high-quality  fuel.  It  is 
made  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  your  en- 
gine. Look  for  the  "Red 
Crown"  sign  before 
vou  fill. 
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KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 
EXCHANGE  BLOCK 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"I  want  some  good  current  literature." 
"Here  are  some  books  on  electric  lighting." — ■. 
Baltimore  American. 

Mrs.  A—l  am  going  to  get  a  divorce.     Mrs. 

B Can't  you  get  along  with  your  husband? 

Mrs.  a — Yes,  but  the  cook  can't. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"Well,  I  beat  Eorrowly  out  of  $4  just  now." 
"How  in  the  world  did  you  do  it?"  "Oh,  he 
struck  me  for  five  and  I  lent  him  one." — Bos- 
ton  Transcript. 

Mother — Mrs.  Howard  is  going  to  send  her 
darling,  cute  Percy  to  your  school.  Small 
Boy — Goodl  Us  fellow  will  percy-cute  him, 
all  right. — Judge. 

Willie — Paw,  what  is  discretion?  Paw — 
Discretion  is  something  that  comes  to  a  man 
when  he  is  too  old  to  benefit  by  it,  my  son.— 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

judge — Have  you  anything  to  offer  the  court 
before  sentence  is  passed  on  you  ?  Prisoner— 
No,  your  honor;  my  lawyer  took  my  last  dol- 
lar.— Boston  Transcript. 

The  London  Times  says  America  is  "in 
breathless  suspense."  Breathless  is  right.  No- 
body has  had  a  breath  since  January  16th. — 
New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Yeast — What's  this  freedom  of  the  seas 
we're  hearing  so  much  about  just  now  ?  Crim- 
sonbeak — Why,  a  man  can  drink  all  of  it  he 
wants. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"The  editor  declines  this  drawing  with  re- 
grets." "Regrets?"  sneered  the  artist  "Bah! 
I  heard  him  laughing  as  he  sent  you  out." — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Patience — So  she  married  an  actor?  Patrice 
— Yes,  she  did.  Patience — Was  he  a  good 
actor?  Patrice — Well,  yes;  he  acted  as  if  he 
loved  her. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

A  bank  cashier  bought  a  dozen  eggs  the 
other  day.  The  directors  heard  of  it  and  the 
expert  accountants  are  now  at  work  on  his 
books. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Johnny — What  makes  the  new  baby  at  your 
house  cry  so  much,  Tommy?  Tommy — It 
don't  cry  so  very  much — and  anyway,  if  all 
your  teeth  were  out,  and  your  hair  off,  and 
your  legs  so  weak  you  couldn't  stand  on  them, 
I  guess  you'd  feel  like  crying  yourself. — Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 

"It  says  here  that  if  you  want  to  develop 
anything    you    should    exercise    it    regularly," 


Crocker 

Safe  Deposit 

Vaults 

Crocker  Building 

San  Francisco 

Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

/ 

said  the  Old  Fogy,  as  he  looked  up  from  the 
newspaper  he  was  reading.  "Huh !"  com- 
mented the  Grouch.  "If  that  was  a  fact,  a 
woman's  jaw  would  be  as  big  as  her  chest." — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"You  seem  to  hate  that  fellow  Smith,"  said 
Brown.  "What  is  the  trouble  between  you 
and  him?"  "I  introduced  him  to  my  wife  the 
other  day,"  replied  Jones,  "and  the  gabby 
boob  had  to  say:  'Why,  I  thought  that  the 
lady  you  were  with  in  New  York  was  your 
wife.'  " — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"At  a  political  banquet,"  said  Senator  Sor- 
ghum, "it's  always  best  to  wait  until  after  the 
eating  is  over  before  bringing  on  the  speakers." 


"What's  the  difference?"  "If  you  started  the 
speaking  too  early  there  would  be  a  chance  of 
having  everybody's  appetite  spoiled  by  remarks 
from  one  source  or  another." — Washington 
Star. 

Mrs.  Flatbush — Have  you  settled  on  a  name 
for  the  baby  yet?  Mrs.  Bensonhurst — Oh,  yes. 
Mrs.  Flatbush — How  did  you  settle  it?  Mrs. 
Bensonhurst — Oh,  I  got  a  book  on  nomen- 
clature and  read  it.  Mrs.  Flatbush — What's 
that?  Mrs.  Bensonhurst — Oh,  it  is  a  book 
giving  hundreds  of  names  for  children  to  be 
christened.  Mrs.  Flatbush — And  you  found 
one  ?  Mrs.  B enso n h u rst — Sure.  Mrs.  Fla t- 
bush — What  is  it?  Mrs.  Bcnsonhttrst — John! 
— Yonkers  Statesman. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco, 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and  Greases: 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
McCoppin  and  Market 
Lombard  and  Van  Ness 
Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  &  Ocean  Ave. 
Pine  and  Van  Ness 
25th  and   Valencia 
Mission  and   Otis 
Golden   Gate  and  Divisadero 
Scott  and    Fell 
4th  Ave.   and   Geary 
3rd  and  Brannan 
Columbus  Ave.  and  Grover  Place 
Post  and  Mason 
Fifth  Ave.   and   California 


OAKLAND 
Broadway  and  Water 
21st  and  Broadway 
25th  and  Telegraph 
35th  and  Foothill  Boulevard 
14th  and  Harrison 
620  Lakeshore  Avenue 
25th  and  Broadway 
12th  and  Webster 
East  19th  St.  and  Park  Boulevard 
30th  and  San  Pablo 
East  14th  St.  and  24th  Avenue 
College  Avenue  and  Broadway 

ALAMEDA 
Encinal  and   Central   Avenue 

BERKELEY 
Shattuck  and  Haste 


SAN   RAFAEL 
40th  St.  and  Petaluma  Avenue 

BURLINGAME 

Park  Road  and  Petaluma  Avenue 

(State  Highway) 

SAN   MATEO 

3d    Ave.    and    State  Highway 

HAYWARD 

A  and  Boulevard 

LOS   GATOS 
Santa  Cruz  and  Elm  Sts. 

NAPA 
3d  St.  at  Bridge 

SUNNYVALE 
State  Highway  &  Mt.  View  Rd. 


SAN  JOSE 
The  Alameda  and  Stockton  Ave. 
11th  St.  and  Santa  Clara  Ave. 
Alameda  and  Wilson  Ave. 
1st  and  Margaret  Sts. 
S.  Market  &  W.  San  Salvador  Sts. 
Market  and   San  Carlos  Sts. 

FRESNO 
Broadway  and  Kern  Sts. 
Broadway  and  Stanislaus  Sts. 
A  and  Fresno   Sts. 
Broadway  St.  and  Ventura  Ave. 
Divisadero  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SACRAMENTO 
12th  and  I  Sts.        13th  and  L  Sts. 
2d  and  L  Sts.  16th  and  K  Sts. 

10th  and  O  Sts.       30th  and  P  Sts. 
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Isaias  W.  Hellman. 

California  has  not  had  in  any  stage  of  her  career  a 
banker  of  sounder  conceptions  or  of  more  helpful  coun- 
sels than  Isaias  W.  Hellman,  dead  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven.  Mr.  Hellman  held  the  business  of  banking  to 
be  essentially  a  public  function.  Its  obligation  in  his 
view  was  that  of  conserving  the  power  of  community 
capital  and  of  directing  it  in  wholesome  activities. 
Always  a  progressive  spirit,  he  had  not  that  fury  for 
progress  that  disregards  the  retraints  of  prudence.  No 
emergency — not  even  the  great  disaster  of  190(5 — found 
him  unprepared,  with  obligations  unfortified  by  ade- 
quate reserves.  How  often  those  who  were  wont  to 
charge  Mr.  Hellman  with  excess  of  caution  have  been 
obliged  to  resort  'to  him  in  time  of  special  stress,  only 
the  banking  community  may  know.  Mr.  Hellman  began 
his  career  as  a  banker  many  years  ago  and  in  the  day  of 
relatively  small  things;  and  he  never  abandoned  the 
wholesome  principle  of  keeping  in  close  touch  with  his 
clients.  He  was  the  counselor  and  friend  of  those  with 
whom  he  did  business.  He  knew  when  to  counsel  bold- 
ness, when  to  counsel  restraint;  and  he  was  as  ready  to 
help  in  one  contingency  as  in  the  other.  In  periods 
dominated  by  fevers  of  speculation  Mr.  Hellman  kept 
firm  hold  upon  the  principles  that  underlie  all  real 
progress,  and  the  successes  and  beneficences  of  his 
career  bear  witness  to  the  soundness  alike  of  his  pre- 
cepts and  of  his  practice.  A  man  truly  great  in  his 
grasp  of  the   fundamentals   of   finance,   likewise   truly 


great  in  his  integrity,  has  passed  out.  And  the  two 
communities  of  California  that  have  been  sharers  in  the 
fruits  of  his  wisdom,  his  prudence,  his  helpfulness  may 
well  reflect  with  respect  and  reverence  upon  his  memory. 


A  Depressing  Situation. 
There  is  and  there  can  be  no  adequate  explanation  of 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  take  firm  hold  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  fallen  upon  the  government  in  after- 
math of  the  war.  True,  the  President  should  have  both 
pointed  and  led  the  way  to  reduction  of  extravagant 
charges  which  began  with  our  entrance  into  the  war 
and  which  have  continued  in  an  unabated  outflow  of 
money  up  to  this  hour.  But  it  is  further  true  that  since 
Mr.  Wilson  has  not  been  competent  to  the  task,  or 
at  least  has  neglected  it,  Congress  should  have  taken 
over  the  job  upon  its  own  initiative.  It  should  have 
sought  to  put  the  government  machine  upon  a  business 
basis  and  so  have  cut  out  extravagances  that  have  been 
running  riot  now  for  full  three  years.  With  facts  in 
plain  sight,  showing  that  the  government  is  spending 
more  money  today  on  civil  account  than  it  did  even 
during  the  war  period,  there  should  long  ago  have  been 
a  prompt  and  thorough  housecleaning.  Again,  the 
crude  and  inequitable  system  of  taxation  imposed  under 
the  emergency  of  war  should  before  now  have  been 
superseded  by  a  carefully  worked-out  system  founded  in 
equity  and  calculated  to  promote  revival  of  enterprise 
and  general  business.  For  it  is  by  and  through  business 
that  the  country  prospers,  and  whatever  tends  to 
strangle  or  handicap  business  is  a  blight  upon  the  gen- 
eral fortunes.  The  authority  to  control  governmental 
expenditures  lies  with  Congress,  and  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  meet  its  duty  is  a  fact  that  the  Republican 
party  will  find  it  difficult  to  explain  in  the  presidential 
campaign.  

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  no  large- 
minded  and  capable  leadership  in  Congress.  Not  in 
either  house  is  there  a  man  competent  by  knowledge, 
force  of  character,  and  individual  prestige  to  conceive 
and  carry  through  the  measures  called  for  by  the  times 
and  the  conditions.  Various  causes  have  contributed  to 
fill  up  the  Capitol  with  mediocrity,  but  most  potent  of 
all  is  the  system  of  selection  now  in  vogue  and  under 
which  independence  and  force  of  character  are  prac- 
tically barred  from  the  halls  of  state.  First-class  men 
will  not  run  after  office,  and  until  such  time  as  the  sys- 
tem may  be  reformed  we  shall  have  in  Congress,  unless 
by  special  accident,  only  men  willing  to  make  the  sac- 
rifices of  dignity  that  the  existing  system  calls  for. 
When  service  in  Congress  must  be  sought  through  self- 
nomination  and  gained  by  self-exploitation,  men  of  high 
character  and  of  large  capabilities  will  not  be  found  in 
the  halls  of  Congress.  And  by  the  same  token  the  gov- 
ernment will  not  be  conducted  by  judgment,  wisdom 
and  dignity,  but  by  the  cheaper  motives  inherent  in 
men  of  narrow  views  and  small  expedients.  Not  state- 
craft, but  political  craft,  will  sit  in  the  seats  of  judg- 
ment and  control  the  counsels  upon  which  the  welfare 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  country  depend. 


The  condition  immediately  effective  in  thwarting  any 
attempt  to  repeal  the  excess  profits  tax  is  the  failure  to 
bring  the  requirements  of  government  down  to  a  reason- 
able level.  This  tax,  which  so  seriously  limits  enter- 
prise and  at  the  same  time  sustains  the  high  cost  of 
living,  produces  about  $1,100,000,000  a  year.  If  it 
should  be  repealed  with  no  substitute  for  it  and  without 
a  radical  cut  in  the  extravagances  of  government,  the 
country  would  be  confronted  with  a  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000.  With  this  menace  in  plain  view 
repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  in  fact  is  not  being  considered.  With  the  Execu- 
tive dumb,  with  Congress  indifferent  or  besotted  in  its 


political  calculations,  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
relief. 

In  truth  the  taxing  problem  is  in  the  way  of  be- 
coming more  acute,  since  there  is  now  practical  commit- 
ment all  around  to  a  soldiers'  bonus  act  applying  to 
more  than  three  million  persons.  The  mildest  of  the 
several  projects  calls  for  something  like  $2,000,000,000. 
Where  is  the  money  coming  from?  No  definite  an- 
swer to  this  query  has  yet  been  given,  but  there  is  a 
tentative  proposal  to  place  a  tax  on  every  commercial 
transaction,  involving  the  use  of  revenue  stamps  similar 
to  those  now  used  in  the  sale  of  proprietary  articles. 
It  is  suggested  that  there  be  printed  on  the  face  of  the 
proposed  stamps  the  words  "Soldiers'  Bonus"  to  em- 
phasize to  the  public  that  the  money  thus  brought  into 
the  treasury  will  be  used  in.  added  compensation  to 
service  men.  In  the  struggle  now  more  or  less  active  in 
Congress  over  soldiers'  bonus  legislation,  politics,  eco- 
nomics, and  considerations  of  economy  are  badly  mixed. 
Economics  and  considerations  of  economy  are  very  ob- 
viously losing  out  and  politics  is  in  the  way  of  scoring  a 
triumph.  The  motive  of  the  proposed  bonus  legislation  is 
mainly  if  not  wholly  political.  There  is  an  active  group 
of  congressmen — Republicans  mostly,  we  regret  to  say 
— who  want  to  annex  the  soldier  vote.  To  this  end  they 
seek  to  establish  the  party  as  the  "Soldiers'  Friend." 
No  other  consideration  has  weight  or  force  with  them. 
In  their  fatuity  they  are  even  so  stupid  as  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  what  the  Republican  party  may  do  today 
in  the  way  of  extravagant  bidding  for  the  favor  of  the 
ex-soldier  the  Democratic  party  will  surely  overmatch 
when  it  shall  next  come  into  authority. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  loudest  shouters  in  Con- 
gress for  bonus  legislation  are  also  the  loudest  shouters 
for  a  theoretical  economy.  But  so  urgently  has  the 
matter  been  proposed  and  advocated  that  even  the  more 
conservative  senators  and  representatives  have  about 
made  up  their  minds  to  accept  it.  Discussion  of  this 
particular  issue  is  upon  a  shamelessly  low  basis.  Again 
and  again  the  question  is  asked:  "Will  the  favor  won 
by  presenting  a  gratuity  to  more  than  four  million 
voters  overbalance  the  disgust  that  will  surely  be  caused 
by  the  increase  of  taxation  necessary  to  find  the 
money?"  To  this  sinister  argument  all  considerations 
of  equity  and  propriety  are  subordinated,  if  not  indeed 
thrown  to  the  winds. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  has 
taken  up  the  work  of  formulating  a  revenue  bill,  not 
with  the  view  of  reducing  taxation,  but  of  finding  ways 
to  augment  it.  Chairman  Fordney  has  appointed  five 
sub-committees  to  study  the  various  phases  of  the  whole 
subject,  including  soldiers'  bonus,  vocational  training, 
land  settlement,  and  home  aid — these  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  demands  for  money.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  is  busy  on  the  same  subjects,  but  in  more 
academic  fashion,  inasmuch  as  revenue  legislation  must 
originate  in  the  House.  The  Republican  party,  it  seems, 
will  go  into  the  presidential  campaign  with  a  record  of 
having  added  to  the  sum  of  the  taxes  the  average  citizen 
must  pay.  It  is  very  obviously  a  handicap,  but  the  hope 
of  the  politicians  is  that  there  will  be  gains  in  the  form 
of  soldier  votes  that  will  more  than  compensate  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  much-suffering  taxpayers. 


At  the  risk  of  being  thought  a  croaker,  the  Argoiian! 
will  venture  to  set  down  a  few  plain  truths:  Our  gov- 
ernment is  suffering  under  the  machinations  of  men — of 
both  parties — whose  study  is,  not  the  public  welfare,  but 
their  immediate  private  and  petty  interests.  The  Presi- 
dent has  messed  up  our  foreign  relations  in  an  effort  to 
establish  himself  as  a  great  historic  figure.  Likev 
he  has  through  a  course  of  neglect,  and  throi 
putting  of  incompetent  men  into  large  execuliv 
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permitted  an  orgy  of  extravagance.  When  the  Demo- 
crats were  in  control  of  Congress  there  was  lacking  the 
independence  to  check  extravagances  of  an  administra- 
tion with  which  they  were  identified  in  a  partisan  sense. 
When  the  Republicans  came  into  authority  last  year 
they  became  so  absorbed  in  political  motives,  so  in- 
terested individually  in  placating  voting  elements, 
that  they  have  neglected  both  their  obvious  duty  and 
the  pledges  upon  which  they  were  elected.  A  great 
institution  like  the  government  of  the  United  States 
can  not  run  on  forever  under  the  guidance  of  selfish- 
ness and  cheap  ambition.  When  a  government  ceases  to 
command  respect  of  those  to  whom  it  looks  for  sup- 
port it  must  sooner  or  later  find  itself  without  support. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  is  something  in 
this  case.  It  has  neglected  its  duties;  it  has  catered  to 
one  voting  element  or  another;  it  is  indifferent  to  the 
public  welfare  in  its  eagerness  for  political  effects ;  it  is 
rapidly  approaching  a  condition  in  which  it  finds  con- 
sideration neither  at  home  nor  abroad.  A  time  has 
come  when  the  integrity  of  our  system  depends  upon  the 
finding  of  public  spirit,  a  larger  sense  of  responsibility-, 
less  regard  for  political  effects,  more  regard  for  duty — 
in  brief  upon  the  bringing  into  public  life  of  better  men. 
And  this  may  not  be  done  until  the  system  under 
which  congressmen  are  selected  shall  be  so  remodeled 
as  to  invite  into  congressional  life  men  of  independ- 
ence, men  of  force,  men  of  capability  for  affairs  and 
of  hardihood  to  stand  for  what  is  sound  and  whole- 
some instead  of  for  small  political  expedients. 


Judicial  Appropriation  bill, ,  vetoed  by_  President  Taft 
and  recalled  and  approved  -by  Mr.  Wilson.  And  as 
tending  to  enlarge  and  confirm  the  arrogance  of  organ- 
ized labor,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  President  Wilson's 
course  in  the  matter  of  the  Adamson  Act,  by  which  con- 
cession under  duress  was  made  without  investigation  of 
demands  in  connection  with  the  railroad  service. 


"Labor"  Would  Stand  Above  the  Law. 

A  little  group  of  professional  "labor  leaders,"  working 
men  so-called,  who  do  not  themselves  work,  but  who  live 
by  the  sweat  of  other  men's  brows,  have  presented  to  the 
Republican  Xational  Committee  an  elaborate  list  of  "de- 
mands." Among  other  things,  they  would  have  the 
Republican  part)'  at  Chicago  declare  for  exemption  of 
"labor" — by  which  they  mean  organized  labor — from 
the  anti-trust  laws,  recognition  of  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees to  strike  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  pay- 
ment "of  such  wages  as  to  render  old  age  and  retirement 
pensions  unnecessary,"  "equal  pay  for  equal  work," 
whatever  that  may  mean,  etc.  Some  of  these  demands 
are  so  indefinite  that  they  may  be  interpreted  to  mean 
anything.  Others  are  subversive  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Take,  for  example,  the  demand  for  "abandonment  of 
the  use  of  the  injunction  in  labor  disputes."  This  is 
a  demand  that  one  element  of  the  body  social  shall  be 
exempt  from  laws  applicable  to  all  other  elements.  It 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  demand  for  special  privi- 
lege, not  indeed  for  the  whole  working  forces  of  the 
country,  but  for  a  minority  which  seeks  through  or- 
ganization and  by  force  of  its  votes  to  nullify  the  law 
of  the  land  in  its  particular  interest. 

The  conventions  at  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  it 
is  plain,  must  either  stand  for  the  Constitution  and 
for  the  universal  rights  which  it  prescribes,  or  knuckle 
under  to  a  group  which  would  put  its  selfish  in- 
terests above  the  law.  There  can  be  but  one  answer 
to  this  call  to  stand  and  deliver.  To  yield — to  consenl 
to  the  institution  of  a  privileged  caste  unanswerable  to 
the  law — would  be  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  our 
:n.  Furthermore  it  would  be  an  open  invitation  to 
further  and  more  advanced  demands  that  would  place 
the  government  of  the  United  States  in  an  abject  atti- 
tude toward  organized  labor  and  in  a  position  com- 
parable to  that  of  Russia  under  the  heel  of  soviet  rule. 

Insistence  of  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  upon  the 
projects  outlined  in  the  schedule  above  noted  will  mean 
that  we  are  face  to  face  with  an  issue  upon  which  there 
can  be  no  compromise.  We  can  not  give  to  organized 
labor  or  to  any  other  interest  a  special  and  privileged 
status  without  dethroning  the  law-.  And  since  this  is 
so,  there  is  but  one  reasonable  and  proper  course,  and 
that  is  to  fight  the  issue  out.  Now  is  as  good  a  time  as 
any  to  take  the  stand  that  no  one  interest  or  group  shall 
have  any  "rights"  not  shared  fully  and  equally  by  all 
other  interests  and  groups.  Any  other  position  would 
be  as  definitely  traitorous  as  a  movement  to  declare  the 
Constitution  a  dead  letter — a  mere  scrap  of  paper. 

It  is  not  far  to  seek  for  the  inspiration  of  the  im- 
pertinence which  seeks  openly  to  establish  in  this  coun- 
ry  a  tyranny  of  organized  labor.     We  have  only  to 

irk  back  to  the  action  of  President  Wilson  in  the  early 
months  of  his  presidential  career  in  the  matter  of  the 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  mystery  of  the  White  House  is  neither  solved 
nor  dispelled  by  the  fact  that  President  Wilson  was 
seen  in  a  motor-car  on  Sunday  last  for  the  first  time 
since  a  similar  appearance  two  weeks  previous.  A  man 
may  ride  out  now  and  again  without  being  either  well 
or  grievously  ill.  The  essential  thing  is,  not  that  Mr. 
Wilson  does  or  does  not  ride  out  occasionally,  but  that 
the  duties  of  his  office  now  for  many  months  have  been 
practically  unperformed.  Barring  a  few  emotional  ap- 
peals to  Congress,  the  outburst  upon  Lansing  and  a 
few  belated  and  questionable  appointments  to  office,  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  and  little  or  nothing  is  doing. 
In  a  time  of  greatest  neecssity,  when  we  are  under  an 
unscientific  system  of  taxation  which  oppresses  busi- 
ness, when  money  flows  wastefully  from  the  national 
treasury  in  a  thousand  channels,  when  cur  foreign 
relations  are  unsettled  and  tend  to  many  embarrass- 
ments, when  conditions  menace  our  industries  great 
and  small,  when  the  cost  of  living  grows  higher  and 
higher,  the  government  is  practically  without  a  head 
unless  Mrs.  Edith  Boiling  Gait  Wilson  may  be  regarded 
in  that  light.  It  is  time  that  the  President  should  either 
take  up  his  work  and  perform  his  duties  or  that  the 
work  and  duties  of  the  presidential  office  should  be 
passed  on  to  the  Vice-President.  It  is  a  maudlin  senti- 
ment that  permits  great  affairs  to  drift  ruinously  be- 
cause there  is  a  sick  man  in  the  White  House. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


It  would  be  easy  to  take  current  events  in  Mexico 
too  seriously.  The  movements  of  secession  in  Sonora 
and  some  dozen  or  more  other  states  are  in  no  sense 
representative  of  fixed  purpose  or  of  definite  force 
They  merely  reflect  changing  moods  on  the  part  ol 
groups  of  politicians  or  bandits  here  and  there,  and 
should  be  regarded  rather  as  tactical  movements  than  as 
revolutionary  upheavals.  There  has  been  no  really  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  general  condition  of  Mexico  now 
for  many  months,  and  there  will  be  none  until  one  or 
two  things  shall  happen.  Either  there  must  arise  in 
Mexico  some  man  of  the  Diaz  type  strong  enough  in 
character  and  resourceful  enough  to  control  and  pacify 
the  country,  or  there  must  be  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  government.  The  chances  that 
Mexico  may  develop  a  man  strong  enough  to  enforce 
order  are  slender.  In  the  end,  through  one  means  or 
another,  it  will  fall  to  the  United  Stales  to  solve  the 
problems  of  a  country  manifestly  unable  to  order  its 
own  affairs.  

"Chief  City  Magistrate"  William  McAdoo  in  a  public 
statement  declares  that  there  is  in  the  city  of  Xew  York 
"a  menacing  and  dangerous  army"  of  young  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-six  who  "refuse 
to  make  an  honest  living  by  working."  This  new  form 
of  menace  appears  to  be  a  product  of  an  educational 
system  which,  besides  providing  free  day  schools,  pro- 
vides also  free  evening  schools,  public  playgrounds, 
community  centres,  etc.  The  efforts  of  the  community 
to  instruct  and  otherwise  "elevate"  its  youth  appears  to 
be  pauperizing  a  very  considerable  element.  We  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  while  too  much  provision  of  free 
privileges  has  had  much  to  do  in  creating  this  form  oi 
evil,  something  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  of 
Xew  York,  as  of  pretty  much  ever)'  other  American 
city,  are  mainly  under  the  hands  of  women.  With  all 
respect  to  the  fine  qualities  of  the  women  teachers  of 
America,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  imperative  need 
that  boys  should  be  taught  and  disciplined  by  men  rather 
than  by  women.  Womanly  sensibilities  are  excellent  in 
women,  but  superimposed  upon  boys  and  wrought  into 
their  character,  they  inevitably  yield  a  product  which 
is  the  opposite  of  manliness.  In  failing  to  give  to  out 
youth  the  inspiration  that  can  only  come  from  contact 
with  and  instruction  at  the  hands  of  men  we  are  femi- 
nizing.our  boys  and  so  undermining  the  American  char- 
acter. It  is  a  very  serious  matter.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Argonaut  we  would  much  better  limit  the  scope  of 
our  educational  system  unless  we  can  bring  into  it  the 
kind  of  inspiration  for  boys  that  only  men  can  provide. 


Has  the  "Argonaut  Habit." 

North  Evans.  X.  Y.,  April  4,  1920. 
Editor  Argonaut — Dear  Sir:  Warning!  Don't  discontinue 
my  Argonaut  till  commanded  to  do  so.  My  sojourn  in  Cali- 
fornia last  winter  gave  me  the  Argonaut  habit,  which  I  decline 
to  shake  off.  Your  views  on  Johnson,  prohibition,  Wilson,  state 
politics,  etc.,  are  the  most  sensible  and  most  pungently  ex- 
pressed in  the  country.  Yours  cordially, 

Philip  B.  Goetz. 
• 

Hetch  Hetchy. 
More  Pertinent  Questions  Relative  to  the  Great  Project. 

San  Francisco,  April  8,  1920. 

Editor  of  the  Argonaut — Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  vour 
editorial  on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project,  and  it  has  struck  me 
why  should  not  the  people  of  San  Francisco  come  to  the 
conclusion  and  decision  at  once  whether  they  desire  Hetch 
Hetchy  as  an  electrical  power  or  as  a  water  project.  If  it  is 
to  be  an  electrical  project,  why  should  a  12xl6-foot  tunnel  be 
driven  with  machine  drills  and  dynamite  in  hard  rock  for 
twenty-one  miles,  when  the  power  can  be  generated  near  the 
source  by  the  fall  of  water.  Why  should  not  impartial  experts 
tell  us  how  much  power  can  be  generated  and  what  the  mini- 
mum will  be,  for  it  is  the  minimum  at  low  stage  that  must  be 
relied  on  for  commercial  uses.  The  people  should  know  just 
how  much  of  this  power  must  be  furnished  the  Turlock  Irri- 
gation District  at  cost. 

If  the  modern  core  drill  is  used  in  the  East  in  all  such- 
tunnel  work  to  get  advancement  of  footage,  why  are  only  ma- 
chine drills  used  in  the  work  at  Hetch  Hetchy,  and  only  eight 
feet  a  day  made  as  against  three  times  that  amount  of  footage 
which  could  be  made  with  the  assistance  of  the  modern  core 
drill? 

At  present  it  seems  as  though  our  people  are  like  the  pro- 
verbial donkey  between  two  bales  of  straw,  undecided  as  to 
what  use  the  project  shall  be  put. 

Why  are  the  people  only  informed  of  the  twenty-one  miles 
of  tunnel  to  the  Moccasin  Creek  proposed  power  site,  and 
why  are  they  not  enlightened  concerning  the  additional  sixty 
miles  of  proposed  tunnel  work  in  hard  rock  to  carry  the  water 
to  a  reservoir  before  the  people  can  secure  a  drop  of  watei 
for  domestic  puposes  ?  The  people  should  be  made  to  see  the 
undertaking  as  proposed  is  a  stupendous  one  of  mining  work  i 
hard  rock,  greater  than  the  Panama  Canal,  which  was  work 
in  open  cuts  and  dredging.  Yours, 

A  Constant  Reader. 


Domestic  Interpretations  of  Foreign  Observation. 

San  Francisco,  April  9,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Much  is  being  said  these  days  about 
freedom  of  speech,  and  most  people  identify  this  with  freedom 
of  the  press.  There  is,  however,  this  difference — that  a  verbal 
expression  of  one's  opinions  leaves  room  for  every'  other  man 
to  have  his  say,  while  the  ideas  that  are  put  in  black  and  white 
defy  contradiction.  The  man  who  writes  a  magazine  article 
or  a  newspaper  headline  is  virtually  making  a  million  people 
swallow  it  whether  they  wish  to  or  not,  and  it  is  a  bare  chance 
that  one  out  of  the  million  may  be  able  to  punish  him.  A 
concrete  example  of  this  came  to  my  notice  the  other  day 
when  I  purchased  a  certain  popular  "ladies'  journal."  It  was 
my  intention  to  send  the  magazine  to  an  English  sister-in-law, 
but  the  discovery  of  a  certain  article  therein  caused  me  to 
withhold  it  The  article  in  question  was  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can woman  whose  criticism  divests  the  English  home  of  its 
most  characteristic  feature — its  table.  Though  not  English 
myself,  a  long  acquaintance  with  English  people,  both  in  their 
homeland  and  elsewhere,  would  strongly  induce  me  to  contra- 
dict the  writer.  But  how  am  I  to  do  it?  Had  she  spoken 
from  a  platform  I  might  have  registered  my  protest  in  some 
more  or  less  effective  way,  but  her  statements  appear  on  the 
pages  of  a  journal  of  wide  circulation — a  million  or  two 
probably — and  every  American  woman  who  reads  the  article 

will  henceforth  think It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  due  time 

she  will  forget  what  it  was  she  read.  But  the  English  woman 
will  not  forget,  because  we  never  forget  things"  which  we 
resent  as  unjust  And  that  is  the  way  international  complica- 
tions arise — a  thought  started  that  keeps  on  rolling. 

The  writer  of  whom  I  speak  lends  weight  to  her  statements 
by  the  assertion  that  she  "knows  both  countries  and  their 
peoples  about  as  thoroughly  as  they  can  be  known."  That  is 
not  true.  There  is  only  one  country  of  which  any  of  us  can 
say  we  know  it  "about  as  thoroughly  as  it  can  be  known" ;  it 
is  quite  possible  for  us  to  live  many  years  in  a  foreign  land 
and  yet  draw  wrong  conclusions  from  perfectly  clear  observa- 
tion. And  even  as  to  the  latter  there  is  a  strange  disparity 
between  my  friend's  observation  and  mine  when  she  says  that 
the  roast  beef  is  "dried  up  and  quite  like  chips,"  and  I  stoutly 
maintain  that  it  is  "underdone."  Were  it  something  of  an 
illusive  nature — a  sense  of  humor,  for  example — about  which 
we  differed  in  our  impressions  of  the  English,  that  might  be 
explained ;  but  roast  beef  is  visible,  substantial,  and  edible. 

The  moral  I  would  draw  from  this  is  that  criticism  of  for- 
eigners is  not  the  legitimate  thing  that  criticism  of  ourselves 
is!  it  is  not  based  upon  that  first-hand  know-ledge  which  alone 
tends  to  make  it  truthfuL  Furthermore,  w-e  have  to  maintain 
a  workable  relationship  with  foreigners  regardless  of  senti- 
ment and  w-e  have  to  be  decently  courteous,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  that  relationship,  but  to  sustain  our  own  national  dig- 
nity. This  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  both  of  writers 
who  sell  and  publishers  who  buy  material,  and  last  but  not 
least  for  the  jurv  of  public  opinion  to  express  itself  upon. 

Flora. 


Conditions  of  Travel  in  France, 

San  Francisco.  March  14,  1920.  I 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
Paris  containing  paragraphs  that  I  am  sure  will  interest  many 
readers  of  the  Argonaut.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of 
them  if  you  care  to  do  so.  E.  L.  4 

You  ask  about  the  prospects  of  travel  in  France.  I  am  sorry-  to 
say  they  are  not  improved;  in  fact  there  has  been  a  change  for  the 
worse  since  my  letter  of  January.  Travel  has  become  not  only  more 
uncomfortable,  but  also  more  dangerous.  The  president  of  the  P.  L- 
M.  Railroad,  speaking  for  his  own  road  recently  before  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  explanation  of  the  poor,  reduced  service,  the  nu- 
merous accidents  (some  very  serious),  and  the  continual  robberies  of 
trains  and  stations,  said  that  60  per  cent  of  his  personnel  had  been 
n  his  employ  less  than  a  year.  Apart  from  unfamiliarity  with  their 
duties,  an  increase  in  dishonesty  and  inefficiency  was  to  be  expected 
when  he  had  to  recruit  his  employees  suddenly  a;  best  he  could  to  • 
meet  the  eight-hour  law;  for  with  a  railroad,  unlike  a  manufactory. 
it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  shutting  off  steam  so  much  sooner  each 
day.  He  hoped  for  improvement,  but  some  time  must  elapse  before 
conditions  of  travel  become  normal.  People,  also,  who  resort  to 
automobiles  instead  of  railroads  for  their  journeys  are  having  an 
unsatisfactory  experience,  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  the  roads 
after  five  years  of  hard  usage  and  neglect. 

The  economic  situation  is  really  not  better.  While  famine  is  im- 
probable— certainly  not  in  sight — there  is  no  saying  what  would 
happen  if  the  crops   should  fail.     I  might  describe  what  a  moraine 
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promenade  through  the  great  markets  would  show  you  today  in  the 
character  and  small  variety  of  the  offerings. 

But  you  will  be  more  interested  to  know  that  the  government  has 
recently  reimposed  on  hotels  and  restaurants  throughout  France  the 
restrictions  made  for  the  winter  which  followed  the  armistice,  re- 
ferring to  the  number  of  courses  and  dishes  which  may  be  served 
to  a  client  at  each  repast,  so  many  days  a  week  without  pastry,  etc. 
Evidently  a  country  which  has  to  make  rules  for  its  guests  as  to 
what  and  how  much  they  shall  eat  is  unprepared  as  yet  to  receive 
guests. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  say  anything  which  may  have  the  effect 
of  postponing  the  pleasure  we  shall  take  in  seeing  you  again,  but 
you  have  asked  for  our  opinion  and  you  are  entitled  to  have  it 
clearly  expressed.  There  is  this  consolation:  of  all  the  years  we 
have  seen  here  none  gave  so  little  promise  as  the  present  one.  Your 
wife  and  daughters  would  find  Paris  less  attractive  than  in  1914, 
and  you  would  find  it  less  interesting  than  in  1918.  Your  idea  ot 
the  tour  in  southern  France  is  good,  but  it  seems  too  soon  to 
make  it. 


"The  Old  Oaken  Bucket." 

Portland,  Ore.,  March  12,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Your  recent  republication  of  "The 
Old  Oaken  Bucket"  under  the  heading  of  "Old  Favorites" 
calls  to  my  mind  a  parody  written  many  years  ago  by  James 
C.  Bayles,  one  time  president  of  the  New  York  Health  De- 
partment. I  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever  published,  though 
I  suspect  it  has  been.  I  am  sending  with  this  a  copy  long  in 
my  possession  and  hope  vou  may  be  able  to  find  space  for  it. 

W.  D.  W. 

With  what  anguish  of  mind  I  remember  my  childhood. 

Recalled  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  since  gained; 
The  malarious  farm;  the  wet  fungus-grown  wildwood — 

The  chills  then  contracted,  that  since  have  remained; 
The  damp,  shaded  dwelling;  the  foul  barnyard  nigh  it; 

The  ditch  where  the  sour-smelling  housedrainage  fell; 
The  scum-covered  duck-pond;  the  pigsty  close  by  it; 

But  worse  than  all  else  was  that  horrible  well — 
And  the  old  oaken  bucket,  the  moss-covered  bucket, 

The  mould-crusted  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well. 

Just  think  of  it — moss  on  the  vessel  that  lifted  the  water 

I  drank  in  the  days  called  to  mind; 
Ere  I  knew  what  professors  and  scientists  gifted 

In  the  waters   of  wells  by  analysis  find. 
In  the  rotting  wood  fibre;  the  oxide  of  iron; 

The  algai;  the  frog  of  unusual  size; 
The  water,  impure  as  the  verses  of  Byron, 

Are  things  I  remember  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 
And  to  tell  the  sad  truth,  though  I  shudder  to  think  it, 

I  considered  that  water  uncommonly  clear — 
And  often  at  noon,  as  I  went  there  to  drink  it, 

I  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  now  enjoy  beer! 
How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  grimy, 

Then  quick  to  the  mud-covered  bottom  it  fell 
And  reeking  with  nitrates  and  nitrites,  and  slimy 

With  organic  matter,  it  rose  from  the  well. 

Oh,  had  I  but  realized  in  time  to  avoid  them 

The  dangers  that  lurked  in  that  pestilent  draught, 
I'd  have  tested  the  organic  germs   and  destroyed  them 

With  potassic  permanganate  ere  I  had  quaffed. 
Or  perchance  I'd  have  boiled  it  and  afterwards  strained  it 

Through  filters  of  charcoal  and  gravel  combined; 
Or  also  have  distilled  it,  and  thus  have  regained  it 

In  potable   form,    with   its   filth    left  behind. 

How  little  I  knew  of  the  dread  typhoid   fever 

That  lurked  in  the  water  I  ventured  to  drink; 
But  since  I've  become  a  devoted  believer 

In  the  teachings  of  science,  I  shudder  to  think — 
And  now,  far  removed  from  the  scenes  I'm  describing. 

My  story  for  warning  to  others  tell; 
As  memory  reverts  to  my  youthful  imbibing 

I  gag  at  the  thought  of  that  horrble  well. 
And  the  old  oaken  bucket,  the  mould-crusted  bucket, 

In  fact,  the  slop  bucket,  that  hung  in  the  well. 


Taxes  and  Bonuses. 


(From  the   New   Y'ork   Times.) 

"Money  for  bonuses,"  says  a  Washington  dispatch,  "will  be 
raised  by  a  sales  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  goods  sold  under  $500 
and  5  per  cent,  on  goods  sold  over  that  amount.  There  will 
be  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  sales  of  real  estate. 
It  is  estimated  by  treasury  officials  that  such  sales  tax  will 
yield  $1,000,000,000  yearly."  The  indefensible  post-war  excess 
profit  tax  is  to  be  continued.  It  has  contributed  heavily  to 
the  high  cost  of  living,  for  the  tax  is  saddled  upon  the  con- 
sumer by  those  who  have  to  pay  it  direct  to  the  government. 
The  prices  of  commodities  the  consumer  must  have  are  ad- 
vanced by  the  producers  to  cover  the  amount  of  their  excess 
profit  tax. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  excess  profit  tax  a  tax  on  sales  would 
have  been  fairer  to  commodity  buyers  and  less  harmful  to 
industry.  But  the  excess  profit  tax  was  preferred,  especially 
by  the  demagogues.  Otto  H.  Kahn  was  right  when  be  said 
that  the  excess  profit  tax  "lays  a  heavy  and  clumsy  hand  on 
successful  business  activity,"  and  that  "it  is  bound  to  operate 
unfairly,  freakishly,  and  unevenly,  and  greatly  enhance  the 
cost  of  things."  But  when  it  comes  to  finding  money  for 
service  bonuses — the  minimum  $1,500,000,000,  the  maximum 
no  one  knows  what — the  Republican  leaders  in  the  House  turn 
to  a  sales  tax,  knowing  full  well  that  it  will  add  still  more  to 
the  high  cost  of  living,  but  not  caring  a  fig  whether  the  con- 
sumers like  it  or  not,  for  they  are  helpless.  To  make  as- 
surance doubly  sure,  to  throw  in  money  for  heaping  measure, 
there  is  to  be  a  tax  on  real  estate  sales,  which  the  consumers, 
this  time  the  renters  and  buyers  of  homes  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, must  also  pay.  A  system  that  was  unscientific  before 
will  become  more  stupid  and  oppressive  in  its  effects  than 
ever. 

*■» 

Statistics  have  proved  that  during  the  war  nearly 
15,000,000  women  were  drawing  pay  for  their  services. 
More  than  1,000,000  of  them  had  never  done  a  day's 
work  in  their  lives.  In  the  operating  department  of  one 
of  the  Eastern  railroads  2360  women  and  girls  took 
positions  formerly  held  by  men.  That  the  women  have 
made  good  has  been  definitely  established.  In  one  of 
the  munitions  plants  where  2000  girls  were  at  work  the 
greatest  output  made  by  two  sets  of  engineers  was 
15,000  complete  sets  of  fuses  daily  in  two  shifts.  The 
girls  turned  out  38,000  complete  sets  in  the  same  period 
of  time.  In  another  instance  where  the  work  dealt 
directly  with  a  drill  press  the  greatest  production  where 
men  were  working  in  teams  was  3200  pieces  each  in 
nine  hours'  time,  while  that  of  the  girls  doing  the  same 
work  was  4400  pieces  each. 


Brazilian  cocoanut  palms  live  from  600  to  700  years, 
and  the  date  palm  from  200  to  300  years.  On  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  Jerusalem,  there  are  olive  trees  known  to 
have  been  flourishing  in  1099. 


SIR  OLIVER  LODGE. 


There  is  something  almost  portentous  about  the  great 
audiences  that  assemble  to  hear  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
Certainly  they  are  not  explained  by  his  eminence  as  a 
scientist.  We  have  had  other  great  scientists  in  our 
midst,  and  their  appeal  has  been  mainly  to  the  intel- 
lectually elect.  But  all  sorts  and  conditions  go  to  hear 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the 
common  people  have  listened  to  him  gladly,  and  they 
seem  ready  enough  to  believe  every  word  that  he  says. 
Indeed  there  is  no  very  audible  opposition  anywhere. 
A  few  scholastic  Brahmins  have  voiced  a  sort  of  pro- 
test in  the  public  press.  Professor  Jastrow  seems  to  be 
suffering  from  a  mild  attack  of  menetal  dyspepsia,  and 
he  even  threatens  to  pursue  Sir  Oliver  from  point  to 
point  with  controversions.  But  these  things  serve  to 
emphasize  rather  than  to  oppose.  Sir  Oliver  may  be 
said  to  have  it  all  his  own  way.  He  passes  tranquilly 
along  the  road  like  an  intellectual  steam  roller. 

But  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  by  no  means  an  isolated 
phenomenon.  He  represents  a  movement,  a  crusade,  a 
sort  of  psychic  renaissance.  Scores  of  lesser  men,  and 
women,  too,  are  following  in  his  train.  From  the  press 
comes  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  psychic  literature. 
There  are  now  literally  hundreds  of  books  of  testimony, 
experiences,  and  experiments.  Many  of  them  we  can 
toss  lightly  upon  one  side  as  hysterical,  emotional, 
credulous,  superstitious,  or  at  best  unverified.  But 
there  is  at  least  an  equal  number  that  can  not  be  tossed 
on  one  side  unless  we  are  willing  to  toss  our  own  intel- 
ligence upon  one  side  also.  They  are  by  reputable 
people,  scientists,  clergymen,  writers,  and  business  men. 
They  tell  us  what  they  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes 
and  touched  with  their  own  hands.  They  are  sustained 
by  photographs  and  by  what  the  banker  calls  collaterals. 
There  is  no  money  taint  about  them  anywhere,  no  pro- 
fessional mediums,  nor  dark  cabinets,  nor  lowered 
lights,  nor  silly  tambourines.  Sludge  the  medium  has 
had  his  little  day  and  ceased  to  be.  His  place  is  taken 
by  ordinary  men  and  women  such  as  we  dine  with,  and 
dance  with,  and  do  business  with,  and  respect.  To 
suggest  that  this  veritable  cloud  of  witness  are  all  suf- 
fering from  hallucinations,  from  incipient  insanity, 
from  unconscious  fraud — whatever  that  may  be — is 
rather  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  asylum 
inmate  who  insists  that  he  alone  is  a  sort  of  oasis 
of  sanity  in  a  desert  of  lunacy.  It  simply  will  not  do. 
I  may,  if  I  please,  say  that  these  things  do  not  interest 
me  and  that  I  do  not  care  whether  they  are  true  or  not. 
I  may  bracket  them  with  the  latest  nebular  theory  or 
with  the  Einstein  discoveries  or  with  the  Elberfeld 
horses  as  beyond  my  ken  or  caring.  That  would  at 
least  be  intelligible,  although  not  very  intelligent.  But 
to  jeer  at  them,  to  sneer  at  them,  to  adopt  a  superior 
attitude  toward  them,  is  merely  idiotic.  It  is  to  imitate 
the  man  in  the  asylum. 

Now  I  do  not  propose  to  be  beguiled  at  the  moment 
into  a  discussion  of  Sir  Oliver's  conclusions.  I  have 
my  own  very  definite  opinions  on  that  subject,  but  it 
would  take  a  book  to  state  them.  It  is  the  phenomena 
themselves  that  interest  me.  And  by  way  of  clearing 
my  own  skirts,  so  to  speak,  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen 
practically  all  of  these  phenomena,  not  once,  but  a 
dozen  times;  not  under  what  may  be  called  the  fever 
of  modern  curiosity,  but  some  twenty  years  ago;  not 
under  the  dubious  conditions  of  the  seance  chamber, 
but  in  the  privacy  of  my  own  room ;  not  with  the  aid  of 
paid  mediums,  but  with  the  help  of  friends  and  con- 
fidants. I  have  seen  materializations,  levitations,  mo- 
tion without  contact,  automatic  writing,  clairvoyance, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  saw  these  things  so  often  that 
at  last  they  became  commonplace.  They  bored  me. 
Today  I  would  not  walk  around  the  comer  to  see  the 
most  startling  phenomena  that  have  yet  been  recorded. 
And  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  many  other  things  of 
the  kind  that  have  never  been  recorded,  and  that  1 
would  hardly  care  to  relate  until  the  lunacy  laws  have 
been  amended.  And  this  reminds  me  of  what  the  late 
Sir  William  Crookes  said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  the 
Honorable  Auberon  Herbert.  He  told  Mr.  Herbert 
that  while  writing  one  of  the  most  amazing  books  of 
psychic  phenomena  that  has  ever  seen  the  light  he  had 
to  be  careful  to  filter  out  some  of  the  more  wonderful 
of  these  occurrences.  He  did  not  wish  to  give  the 
public  more  than  it  could  stand. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  points  that  I  should  like  to 
make  by  way  of  comment  on  Sir  Oliver's  conclusions, 
and  on  the  conclusions  reached  by  eight  out  of  ten  of 
the  books  that  are  now  appearing.  I  may  say,  without 
argument,  that  they  are  conclusions  that  I  do  not  in  the 
least  share.  I  never  saw  anything,  I  never  heard  of 
anything — anything  verifiable — that  seemed  to  me  to 
point  to  communication  with  the  dead  when  studied, 
not  in  the  spotlight  of  isolation,  but  in  the  broad 
illumination  of  our  general  knowledge  of  matters 
psychic.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  communi- 
cations with  the  dead.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
else  will  believe  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and 
I  say  this  with  full  acceptance  of  the  reality  of  the 
phenomena  themselves.  I  accept  all  the  evidence  of 
the  reliable  witnesses  so  far  as  thev  deal   with  facts. 


But  I  do  not  accept  their  interpretations.  By  way  of 
analogy  I  may  say  that  we  both  hear  the  voice  over  the 
telephone,  but  we  do  not  agree  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
speaker.  It  may  be  that  they  accept  his  credentials,  but 
I  do  not.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  quarrel 
upon  that  account. 

But  I  strongly  object  to  their  describing  their  ex- 
periences as  spiritual  and  my  interpretations  as  tin- 
spiritual.  Even  supposing  that  their  explanations  are 
valid,  I  can  not  see  anything  spiritual  about  conversing 
with  the  dead.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  can  not  see  why 
a  dead  man  should  be  more  spiritual  than  a  living  one. 
should  be  in  any  marked  way  different  from  a  living 
one.  I  can  not  see  why  I  am  doing  something  spiritual 
because  I  am  conversing  with  a  dead  man  by  whose 
side,  living,  I  would  have  objected  to  sit  in  a  street-car. 
Heaven  knows,  I  should  like  to  avoid  cant,  but  we  have 
all  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  what  we  mean  by  spirituality. 
We  mean  self-sacrifice,  renunciation,  altruism,  the 
service  of  others.  We  mean  giving  rather  than  getting, 
abandonment  rather  than  acquisition,  ministry  rather 
than  mastery.  But  in  what  way  am  I  acting  spiritually 
when  I  am  gratifying  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  by 
conversing  with  those  whom  I  have  lost  by  death?  I 
might  have  acted  spiritually  by  loving  them  more,  by 
serving  them  more,  while  they  were  alive,  but  that 
usually  I  did  not  do.  By  what  grotesque  perversion  do 
I  now  persuade  myself  that  I  am  spiritual  because  I  am 
doing  what  of  all  other  things  I  most  wish  to  do?  It 
may  be  harmless,  although  it  is  not.  It  may  be  inno- 
cent, which  it  is  not.  But  most  assuredly  it  is  not 
spiritual. 

But  there  is  another  point  that  I  should  like  to  make. 
The  present  interest  in  matters  psychic  seems  to  be  due 
to  one  of  those  unaccountable  changes  in  the  human 
mind  that  we  may  suppose  to  be  cyclic,  since  they  have 
occurred  before.  It  is  not  due  to  new  discoveries  be- 
cause as  a  matter  of  fact  there  have  been  no  new  dis- 
coveries. It  is  not  the  phenomena  that  are  new,  but 
only  our  attention  to  the  phenomena.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  current  investigation  of  dreams.  One  might 
almost  suppose  that  dreaming  had  recently  been  in- 
vented. But,  if  I  remember  aright,  they  thought  a  good 
deal  of  dreams  in  Bible  times.  We  are  told  that  the 
wisdom  of  God  comes  in  dreams  and  visions  of  the 
night,  and  sometimes  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depended 
upon  dreams.  But  then  comes  materialism,  and  we 
cease  to  bother  about  our  dreams.  We  bother  about 
Things  instead,  which  actually  are  not  half  so  impor- 
tant. Then  comes  the  turn  of  the  tide.  It  always 
comes.  Professor  Bergson  writes  learnedly  about 
dreams,  most  of  it  nonsense.  So,  I  believe,  did  Hugo 
Miinsterberg.  Henry  Holt,  the  great  publisher,  writes 
voluminously  about  dreams.  He  seems  to  think  we  are 
closer  to  reality  when  we  are  dreaming  than  when  we 
are  awake,  as  of  course  we  are.  Then  the  whole 
psycho-scientific  pack  opens  out  in  full  cry  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dreams.  The  psycho-analyst  does  not  feel  your 
pulse.  He  asks  what  you  have  been  dreaming  about. 
Some  of  the  big  psycho-analysts,  such  as  Silberer, 
write  almost  awfully  about  dreams.  But,  once  more, 
have  we  just  invented  dreaming?  Did  we  not  always 
dream  ?  Have  we  ever  discovered  any  new  thing  about 
dreaming?  Iamblichus  wrote  about  dreams  some  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  Iamblichus  and  Plotinus  and 
Porphyry  knew  more  about  dreams  than  all  our  savants 
put  together.  So  did  Paracelsus  and  Boehmen  and 
Philalethes  and  Henry  More  and  ever  so  many  others. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  was  almost  proof  of  insanity  to 
attach  importance  to  dreams.  Today  it  is  almost  proof 
of  insanity  not  to — at  least  in  certain  eminently  respect- 
able circles.  It  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  public  mind, 
and  not  to  the  discovery  of  any  new  facts.  We  have 
a  new  sort  of  consciousness.  It  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  more  learned  than  we  were.  It  means  that  we  are 
not  quite  so  stupid.  The  improvement  is  obvious,  al- 
though slight. 

My  assertion  that  psychic  research  has  made  no  new 
discoveries  will,  of  course,  be  resisted  if  any  one  should 
be  found  to  take  that  trouble.  I  shall  be  reminded  of 
the  sub-consciousness,  or  veridical  hallucinations,  of  the 
subliminal  self,  and  a  dozen  other  new  names  for  old 
truths.  I  shall  be  reminded  of  the  work  done  by  Lodge 
and  Crookes  and  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
None  the  less  I  maintain  that  no  single  part  of  this 
experimentation  is  new.  Not  one  single  fact  has  been 
adduced  that  has  not  been  known  to  humanity  for  ages. 
We  have  been  doing  no  more  than  chew  an  ancient  cud. 
we  have  solemnly  changed  the  label  of  superstition  into 
one  of  science. 

All  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  were  intimately 
known  to  the  ancient  Hindus.  There  are  no  exceptions. 
They  understood  automatic  writing,  and  levitations,  and 
materializations,  and  movements  of  objects  without 
contact,  and  dreams,  and  clairvoyance,  and  crystal 
gazing.  They  experimented  with  a  patience  that  made 
nothing  of  time  or  labor.  They  wrote  hundreds  of 
elaborate  books  about  these  things.  They  tested,  and 
measured,  and  weighed,  and  analyzed.  So.  to  a  much 
less  extent,  did  the  mystic  philosophers  of  Greece. 
They  elaborated  a  psychology  that  we  are  in  no  way 
likely  to  surpass  for  years  or  centuries  to  come.  They 
mapped  and  charted  the  human  consciousness, 
pushed  the  frontiers  of  their  knowledge  far  into 
regions  that  are  still  terra  incognita  to  us.     E: 
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once  predicted  a  great  wave  of  interest  in  Oriental 
philosophies.  He  said  they  were  the  proper  remedies 
for  our  meannesses  and  pettinesses.  The  wave  has  very 
visibly  begun  "to  flow.  It  will  become  stronger  and 
deeper.  Then  we  shall  not  be  so  conceited  about  our 
psychic  research.  We  shall  not  be  so  sure  that  we  are 
communicating  with  the  dead.  We  may  even  be  a  little 
ashamed  of  our  credulities. 

Now  the  philosophers  of  India,  ancient  and  modern, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  phenomena,  and 
an  acceptance  of  those  phenomena,  yet  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  communicating  with  the  dead  and  the  pro- 
priety of  trying  to  do  so.  Nearly  the  whole  of  what 
we  call  spiritualism  they  call  sorcery  and  necromancy. 
They  shun  those  who  practice  it  and  exclude  them  from 
their  religion.  They  assert  that  the  phenomena  are  due 
to  other  causes,  and  that  those  who  go  in  search  of 
such  phenomena  are  endangering  alike  their  morality 
and  their  sanity.  And  perhaps  some  recent  occurrences 
in  connection  with  the  ouija  board  may  be  cited  in  sup- 
port of  their  contention  as  well  as  some  other  occur- 
rences to  which  publicity  has  not  yet  been  given.  We 
are  still  avidly  reading  sundry  notorious  records  of 
psychic  communications  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  their  authors  have  been  in  lunatic  asylums  for 
months. 

It  seems  to  be  a  case  for  caution,  a  personal  caution 
in  matters  of  investigation  and  a  critical  intellectual 
caution  in  accepting  the  conclusions  of  others.  If  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  for  example,  asserts  that  certain  physical 
phenomena  have  occurred  we  may  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  they  have  occurred,  because  he  is  a  trained 
observer  and  is  not  likely  to  err.  But  we  are  under  no 
obligation  to  accept  his  interpretation  of  those  phe- 
nomena. Here  we  are  nearly  all  on  an  equal  footing. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  conclusive  test  because  we 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  deeper  laws  of  the  mind 
If  for  the  first  time  I  hear  a  concealed  phonograph 
which  is  reproducing  the  voice  of  my  friend  I  shall  in 
my  ignorance  of  phonographs  feel  assured  that  it  is 
veritably  the  voice  of  my  friend.  I  shall  identify  the 
accent,  the  inflection,  the  turn  of  speech.  My  "tests" 
will  be  satisfactorily  answered.  But  none  the  less  it  is 
not  the  voice  of  my  friend,  and  I  shall  see  this  clearly 
enough  when  I  have  learned  the  laws  of  sound  and  the 
mechanism  of  the  instrument.  And  so  our  best  tests 
of  "spirit  identity"  may  be  no  tests  at  all.  That  the 
communications  relate  to  matters  known  only  to  myself 
and  to  the  supposed  "spirit"  is  no  test  at  all.  How  do 
I  know  that  the  "materialization"  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  moving  picture  ?  How  do  I  know  that  there  is  not 
somewhere  in  nature  some  ethereal  state  of  matter, 
some  etheric  medium  which  preserves  an  imperishable 
record  of  even  the  most  secret  thoughts  and  deeds,  and 
that  by  unconsciously  complying  with  the  mysterious 
conditions  governing  that  medium  we  may  not  produce 
phenomena  that  may  roughly  be  compared  with  a  com- 
bination of  the  moving  picture  and  the  phonograph? 
Indeed  we  know  that  the  whole  of  material  nature  is  a 
sort  of  sensitive  plate.  Professors  Jevons  and  Babbage 
tell  us  that  even  the  walls  of  our  rooms  have  preserved 
records  of  everything  that  has  ever  been  done  in  those 
rooms.  There  are  no  secrets.  It  is  only  our  dull  eyes 
that  can  not  read  the  page.  But  there  are  illusions. 
If  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  were  to  be  extinguished 
tonight  we  should  still  see  that  star  shining  for  thou- 
sands of  years  after  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  If  there 
were  an  observer  on  that  star  who  had  power  to  watch 
the  events  on  this  earth  he  might  actually  see  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  coming  forth  from  Egypt,  or  Babydon  in 
her  prime.  The  picture-laden  light  rays  would  take  that 
time  to  reach  him.  If  he  knew  nothing  of  the  laws  of 
light  how  could  he  be  persuaded  that  the  events  actually 
passing  before  his  eyes  belonged  to  a  nearly  forgotten 
history?  And  the  sounds  from  this  earth  would  reach 
him  infinitely  more  slowly,  just  as  the  sound  of  the  dis- 
tant gun  reaches  us  seconds  after  we  see  the  flash, 
although  flash  and  report  are  actually  simultaneous. 
What  right  have  we  to  talk  of  tests  except  with  ex- 
treme caution  and  with  many  and  great  reservations? 
What  do  we  know  of  the  laws  of  that  unknown  land 
of  the  human  mind  into  which  we  are  wandering? 
What  do  we  know  of  any  laws  in  their  ultimate  ?  What 
do  we  know  of  hypnotism,  of  trance,  of  ecstasy,  of 
genius,  of  inspiration,  of  dreams,  of  prevision?  It  is 
only  the  fool  who  says  that  he  knows.  The  wise  man 
observes,  and  speculates,  and  hesitates,  and  doubts.  It 
is  not  necessarily  a  duty  to  form  opinions  and  convic- 
tions. It  is  nothing  less  than  a  folly  to  form  them  on 
any  other  foundation  than  the  facts,  and  all  the  facts, 
and  nothing  but  the  facts.  Sidney  Coeyn. 

San  Francisco,  April  14,  1920. 

*■»  

The  potash  monopoly  of  the  world  will  be  held  by 
France  instead  of  Germany  in  the  future  because  of  the 
cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France.  The  potash  de- 
posits extend  sixteen  kilometres  (9.94  miles)  to  the 
north  of  Mulhouse,  over  a  surface  of  more  than  ISO 
square  kilometres  (69.2  square  miles).  They  are  un- 
usually rich  in  potash  salts,  much  richer  in  fact  than 
the  beds  in  the  interior  of  Germany. 
■  ■■    

The  bamboo  sometimes  grows  two  feet  in  twenty-four 
r.  jurs.  There  are  thirty  varieties  of  this  tree;  the 
s  ..allest  is  only  six  inches  in  height  and  the  largest  150 
feet. 


IN  DI VIDU  ALITIES. 

Robert  George  Laws,  a  London  financier,  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  has  attracted  attention  by  the  claim  that 
treatment  with  monkey  glands  given  by  Dr.  Voronoff,  a 
distinguished  French  surgeon,  has  restored  the  spirit 
and  agility  of  youth.  He  declares  that  he  feels  not  a 
day  older  than  thirty-six. 

Mme.  Seminoff,  wife  of  the  sole  anti-Bolshevik  dic- 
tator in  Siberia,  has  remained  with  her  husband  during 
the  trials  of  the  Omsk  government  since  the  murder  of 
Admiral  Kolchak.  At  present  the  forces  of  Chief  Semi- 
noff are  fighting  the  eastern  advance  of  the  Bolshevik 
armies  along  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  near  and  in 
the  distinct  east  of  Lake  Baikal. 

St.  John  Adcock,  editor  of  the  English  Bookman. 
sounds  like  a  British  Howells  as  regards  the  exercise  of 
his  critical  function.  They  are  both  the  sort  of  critic 
that  the  young  writer  must  pray  for  as  a  reviewer  of 
his  first  book.  Gentle,  genial,  always  more  eager  to 
recognize  merit  no  matter  how  artfully  concealed,  than 
to  write  a  clever  review,  they  temper  for  the  shivering 
novice  the  keen  biting  wind  of  unmitigated  critical 
honesty. 

Charles  H.  Trapp  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  a  printer  forty 
years,  has  applied  for  a  patent  on  an  invention  which  he 
believes  will  save  thirteen  minutes  in  getting  out  a 
metropolitan  newspaper.  He  would  revolutionize 
printing  by  "printing  from  paper  on  paper."  Mr.  Trapp 
would  eliminate  the  metal  molding  of  stereotyping  by 
reversing  the  type  in  universal  use;  instead  of  the  type 
letter  being  raised,  it  would  be  depressed,  like  a  die  or 
a  plate  from  which  a  calling  card  is  engraved. 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  who  was  selected  by 
President  Wilson  to  succeed  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  re- 
signed, as  ambassador  to  Rome,  is  a  poet  and  was  the 
editorial  head  of  the  Century  Magazine  for  three  years 
and  a  half  following  the  death  of  Richard  Watson 
Gilder.  He  has  been  closely  connected  with  nearly  all 
our  national  literary  movements  and  is  now  permanent 
secrtary  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
and  director  of  the  Hall  of  Fame.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  His 
Collected  Poems,  1881-1919,"  has  recently  been  issued 
and  is  one  of  the  important  books  of  the  season. 

Before  Hugh  Walpole  came  over  to  the  United  States 
for  his  lecture  tour  he  seems  to  have  left  behind  him 
the  brewing  of  a  nice  little  literary  tempest.  Mr.  Wal- 
pole had  arranged  for  a  cheap  uniform  edition  of  his 

ritings — a  thing  which  no  English  writer  has  before 
achieved  at  so  young  an  age.  Thereupon  he  was  in- 
spired to  write  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  literary 
supplement,  suggesting  that  the  threatened  lives  of  pos- 
sible young  and  untried  literary  geniuses  be  conserved 
by  issuing  their  works  first  in  cheap  editions  which 
could  be  made  to  pay  their  way  on  the  small  initial 
sales  of  unknown  authors.  All  England  is  now  in  the 
throes  of  a  giant  controversy  over  paper-bound  "dime 
novel"  editions  of  "inglorious  Miltons"  versus  the  pres- 
ent style  of  cheap  but  expensive  first  editions,  with  the 
British  publisher  going  strong  for  "business  as  usual." 

Pauline  Frederick  is  having  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
one  of  her  interests  become  the  fad  of  the  moment. 
And  she  doesn't  have  to  admire,  longingly,  the  fans 
which  have  waved  their  delicate  fronds  in  the  smart 
shops  this  season.  She  has  more  at  home  than  any 
shop  possesses.  Miss  Frederick  says  she  can't  remem- 
ber the  time  when  she  didn't  long  for  fans.  When  she 
was  a  little  girl  she  never  thought  her  dolls'  costumes 
were  complete  unless  there  were  fans  with  them.  She 
used  to  collect  pictures  of  Spanish  beauties  just  because 
they  usually  had  fans  in  their  hands.  Miss  Frederick 
owns  more  than  500  fans,  and  they  are  literally  of  all 
kinds.  She  says  she  can  not  tell  their  value,  because 
some  of  them  have  an  intrinsic  value  and  some  are 
precious  only  because  of  their  association.  In  the  latter 
class  is  a  little  fan  of  painted  chiffon  on  tiny  white 
sticks,  which  was  given  to  her  when  she  graduated  from 
grammar  school.  In  the  first  class  is  a  fan  with  sticks 
of  solid  gold,  holding  out  a  piece  of  priceless  old  lace'. 

Jane  Addams,  pioneer  in  social  settlements  in  Amer- 
ica, was  born  at  Cedarville,  Illinois,  in  1860.  Her  father 
was  John  H.  Addams,  for  eighteen  years  a  state  senator 
from  his  district,  a  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  ol 
the  early  abolitionists  of  the  state,  and  a  man  of  large 
business  interests.  Miss  Addams  was  graduated  from 
Rockford  College  in  1881.  She  then  studied  medicine 
at  a  woman's  medical  college  in  Philadelphia.  In  the 
spring  of  1884  she  went  to  Europe,  pursuing  her  duties 
as  she  was  able.  Her  earliest  ambition  had  been  toward 
softening  the  lot  of  the  poor,  and  in  London,  especially 
the  experiment  of  Toynbee  Hall,  then  in  its  early  stage, 
interested  her  greatly.  When  she  returned  home  the 
settlement  idea  was  in  her  mind.  In  18S8.  after  another 
trip  to  Europe  studying  industrial  conditions  with  Miss 
Helen  G.  Starr,  she  took  up  her  residence  in  Chicago. 
With  Miss  Starr  she  obtained  the  old  residence  of 
Charles  J.  Hull  for  a  social  settlement  venture.  Be- 
ginning with  a  kindergarten,  in  which  an  instructor 
gave  two  years'  work  free,  the  Hull  House  grew  until 
it  now  embraces  a  wide  field  of  endeavor,  reaching  out 
into  all  the  industrial  neighborhoods  lying  about  it  r.nd 


centering  in  the  institution  the  interest  of  thousands  of 
persons  who  go  to  it  weekly  in  the  class  and  lecture 
season. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Oft,  in  the  Stilly  Night. 
Oft,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Fond  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me : 
The  smiles,  the  tears, 
Of  boyhood's  years, 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken  ; 
The  eyes  that  shone, 
Now  dimmed  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken  ! 
Thus  in  the  still  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The   friends,   so  linked  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  fall 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 
I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads   alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted. 
Whose  lights  are  fled, 
Whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed.! 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around   me. — Thomas  Moore. 


Come  Into  the  Garden,  Maud. 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown ! 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone ; 
And  the  woodbine   spices  are  wafted   abroad, 

And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown. 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 

And  the  planet  of  love  is  on  high, 
Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she  loves, 

On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky, — 
To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  that  she  loves. 

To  faint  in  its  light,  and  to  die. 

All  night  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,   bassoon ; 
All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirred 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune, — 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird, 

And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

I  said  to  the  lily,  "There  is  but  one 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone  ? 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play." 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  the  rising  day; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 

I  said  to  the  rose,  "The  brief  night  goes 

In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 
O  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine? 
But  mine,  but  mine,"  so  I  sware  to  the  rose, 

"For  ever  and  ever  mine !" 

And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my  blood, 

As  the  music  clashed  in  the  hall ; 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood, 

For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the  wood, 

Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all ; 

From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so  sweet 

That,  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs, 
He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 

In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes, 
To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet, 

And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree ; 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake, 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea ; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your  sake, 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me ; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake, 

They  sighed  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 

Come  hither!  the  dances  are  done; 
In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 

Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one ; 
Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  with  curls, 

To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate ! 
The  red  rose  cries,  "She  is  near,  she  is  near" ; 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  "She  is  late"  ; 
The  larkspur  listens,   "I  hear,   I  hear"  ; 

And  the  lily  whispers,  "I  wait." 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet ! 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed ; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead ; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 


They  have  been  discussing  the  erection  of  skyscrapers 
in  London,  the  modern  Babylon  that  spreads  over  sev- 
eral counties.  The  suggestion  would  be  enough  to  cause 
many  old-time  Tories  to  turn  in  their  graves.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Mail  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  safe  limit  of  pressure  on  the  London  blue  clay 
is  six  tons  to  the  superficial  foot,  whereas  lofty  buildings 
on  the  New  York  rock  foundations  go  up  to  sixteei 
tons  to  the  foot  pressure. 
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IS  AMERICA  WORTH  SAVING? 


Nicholas  Murray  Butler  Writes  on  Peace  and  War   and  the    ward 
Problems  of  Today. 


alike  for  nations  as  for  individuals.     We  must  often 
|  look  backward  in  order  that  we  may  go  straight  for- 


The  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  says  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  in  the  introduction  to  the  volume  of  ad- 
dresses and  essays  just  published,  would  have  been 
amazed  had  they  foreseen  the  present  formidable  chal- 
lenge to  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  Ameri- 
can government  is  based.  Those  principles  seemed  to 
them  as  clear  as  the  multiplication  table.  They  included 
human  rights  that  were  not  matters  of  conferment,  but 
that  were  inalienable,  and  among  them  the  right  to  pos- 
sess and  to  protect  property  and  to  enjoy  and  defend 
liberty.  It  is  those  rights  that  are  assailed  by  the  pres- 
ent crusade  to  exchange  the  republic  for  a  Socialist 
autocracy. 

It  was  Karl  Marx  who  inaugurated  the  class  struggle 
in  its  present  phases.  The  war  between  those  who  em- 
ploy and  those  who  labor  was  to  be  carried  on  until  the 
employer  was  not  only  conquered,  but  excluded  from 
any  place  in  the  community.  Hearnshaw  in  his  "De- 
mocracy at  the  Crossways"  says  of  Marx: 

He  was  without  religion,  having  been  conveyed  from  Juda- 
ism to  Protestantism  by  his  father  at  the  age  of  six,  and 
having  abandoned  Protestantism  for  aggressive  Atheism  when 
he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  a  man  embittered  by  persecu- 
tion, enraged  by  antagonism,  soured  by  adversity,  exasperated 
by  suffering.  .  .  .  His  inspiring  and  dominant  passion  was  the 
passion  of  hate — hate  in  its  virulent  and  peculiarly  Germanic 
form.  ...  It  was  hate  that  goaded  him  to  his  enormous 
literary  labors  ;  it  was  hate  that  determined  his  selection  and 
rejection  of  historical  facts  for  his  distorted  description  of 
industrial  England;  it  was  hate  that  fixed  his  economic  prin- 
ciples, that  twisted  all  his  arguments,  that  vitiated  all  his 
conclusions.  .  .  .  "Das  Kapital"  (1867)  is  the  enduring  testa- 
ment of  Marxian  animosity.  .  .  .  It  is  a  work  of  dogmatic 
mythology,  the  formula  of  a  new  religion  of  repulsion,  the 
Koran  of  the  class  war. 

Modern  socialism  was  made  in  Germany  and  some 
of  its  results  upon  Germany  we  have  already  seen. 
The  German  government  with  its  aristocracy  was  not 
the  negation  of  socialism,  but  rather  its  affirmation. 
Autocratic  control  over  the  individual,  over  his  life, 
his  employment,  and  his  reward  was  the  essence  of  both, 
and  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  tyranny  of  a 
king  and  that  of  the  representatives  of  a  class.  The 
formal  enslavement  of  the  Russian  laborer  was  left  to 
Lenin.  No  Czar  would  ever  have  attempted  such  a 
thing.  Socialists  were  usually  pro-German  because  they 
believed  in  autocracy,  and  the  mechanism  of  autocracy 
was  to  be  found  in  Germany: 

As  yet  the  number  of  formal  adherents  of  the  Socialist 
party  in  the  United  States  is  not  large,  but  the  theories  and 
teachings  of  socialism  are  being  eagerly  and  systematically 
spread  among  us.  Many  schools  and  colleges  and  many  pul- 
pits are  either  unconscious  or  willing  agents  in  this  work.  In 
the  election  of  1916  the  Socialist  party  of  the  United  States 
obtained  almost  exactly  3.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote.  It  is 
probable  that  by  formally  adopting  the  international  policy 
of  the  Russian  Bolshevists  the  Socialist  party  has  alienated 
enough  of  its  former  supporters  to  reduce  its  probable  vote 
today  to  less  than  2  per  cent.  o£  the  total.  Small  as  this 
number  is,  it  represents  organization  and  activity  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  size.  There  should  be  no  mistake  about  its 
programme.  It  openly  calls  our  Constitution  dishonest.  It 
denounces  the  fathers  of  our  country  as  grafters,  as  crooks 
as  men  of  mediocre  intelligence,  and  as  attorneys  of  the  capi- 
talist class.  In  the  making  and  building  of  America  the 
Socialist  can  see  nothing  of  idealism,  nothing  of  sacrifice, 
nothing  of  high  principle,  nothing  of  love  of  liberty,  nothing 
of  aspiration  for  a  finer  and  a  freer  manhood.  The  Socialist 
party  platform  of  1912  explicitly  demanded  not  only  the  usual 
collectivist  and  communist  policies,  but  also  the  abolition  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  of  the  veto  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent;  the  abolition  of  all  Federal  courts  except  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  the  election  of  all  judges  for  short 
terms;  the  abolition  of  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  legis- 
lative acts;  and  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Socialism,  says  the  author,  is  intent  on  involving 
America  in  a  false  international  policy  and  in  some 
alignment  that  shall  wean  her  people  from  their  political 
traditions.  Thus  we  must  be  friendly  toward  Bolshevist 
Russia,  which  is  an  unlimited  autocracy,  and  hostile  to- 
ward Great  Britain,  which  is  a  nearly  complete  democ- 
racy: 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  advocates  of  socialism  think 
it  will  be  easier  and  quicker  to  gain  ground  in  the  United 
States  by  the  indirect  method  of  involving  us  in  a  false  inter- 
national policy  than  by  the  direct  method  of  attempting  to 
secure  control  of  the  machinery  of  government  through  the 
suffrage.  This  exlains  why  Socialists  and  those  who  at  heart 
sympathize  with  them  without  openly  assuming  their  name  are 
so  anxious  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky  shall  be  formally  recog- 
nized as  heads  of  a  government  with  which  civilized  and 
honorable  men  may  have  relations  and  that  the  German  people 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  saved  from  the  consequences  of 
their  public  crime  and  their  military  defeat.  If  Americans 
could  only  be  led  to  give  up  their  historic  patriotism  for  a 
sentimental  humanitarianism  the  battle  of  the  Socialists  would 
be  half  won.  This  is  why  it  behooves  us  to  watch  with  anxious 
care  each  step  that  our  government  proposes  to  take  in  rela- 
tion to  international  policy.  If  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  world 
of  strong,  independent,  self-conscious  nations  with  close  and 
friendly  international  relations  for  the  preservation  of  the 
world's  peace,  well  and  good.  But  if  it  is  proposed  to  weaken 
or  destroy  nations  in  order  to  build  a  world  in  which  historic 
nations  shall  play  but  an  insignificant  part,  and  in  which 
patrotism  and  love  of  country  shall  disappear,  then  Americans 
should  oppose  such  a  policy  at  every  step  and  with  the  utmosl 
rigor. 

A  true  progressivism  and  a  true  conservatism  should 
go  hand  in  hand.    Experience  must  be  the  guide  of  life 


The  sure  mark  of  the  reactionary  is  unwillingness  to  make 
use  of  the  teachings  of  past  experience  or  to  read  the  lessons 
of  history  and  apply  them  to  the  problems  of  today.  The  real 
reactionary,  who  is  always  an  egoist,  insists  that  his  own 
feelings,  his  own  desires,  his  own  ambitions  take  precedence 
over  anything  that  all  the  rest  of  mankind  may  have  said  or 
done  or  recorded.  He  wishes  to  start  life  all  over  again  in  a 
Garden  of  Eden  of  his  own,  with  a  private  serpent  and  a 
private  apple.  The  true  progressive,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he 
who  carefully  reads  history  and  carefully  examines  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind  in  order  to  see  what  lessons  have  already 
been  learned,  what  mistakes  need  not  be  repeated,  and  what 
principles  of  organization  and  conduct  have  established  them- 
selves as  sound  and  beneficent.  Upon  all  this  the  progressive 
builds  a  new  and  consistent  structure  to  meet  the  needs  of 
today  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  yesterday.  He  does 
not  find  it  necessary  to  burn  his  own  fingers  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  fire  is  hot. 

Social  and  economic  classes  were  non-fusible  in  Ger- 
many, where  socialism  was  born.  No  man  could  very 
measurably  raise  himself  from  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  born.  But  the  classes  are  fusible  in  America. 
There  are  no  artificial  barriers  in  the  ladder  to  be 
climbed: 

A  still  more  subtle  enemy  of  the  American  democracy  is  the 
widespread  teaching  that  there  is  and  should  be  a  class  struggle 
between  those  who  have  little  and  those  who  have  more,  be- 
tween those  who  work  with  their  hands  and  those  who  work 
in  other  ways.  The  notion  of  fixed  economic  classes  that  are 
at  war  with  each  other  is  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  principles 
and  ideals  of  democracy.  The  doctrine  of  a  class  conflict 
was  made  in  Germany,  and  it  represents  a  notion  of  social  and 
political  organization  wholly  at  variance  with  the  principles 
and  conditions  of  our  American  life.  In  this  country  we  have 
no  fixed  economic  classes  and  we  desire  none.  The  hand- 
worker for  wages  of  today  is  the  employer  of  tomorrow,  and 
the  door  of  opportunity  is  so  wide  open  that  he  who  begins  in 
industrial,  commercial,  or  financial  service  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  may  by  competence  and  character  speedily  climb 
to  its  very  top.  Those  who  teach  the  justice  and  the  necessity 
of  a  class  struggle  are  not  believers  in  democracy.  They  do 
not  wish  to  lift  all  men  up  ;  they  are  bent  upon  pulling  some 
men  down.  Their  programme  is  one  of  destruction,  not  con- 
struction ;  of  reaction,  not  progress.  They  do  not  believe  in 
the  equality  of  men  before  the  law  and  in  the  equality  oi 
opportunity  for  all  men  and  all  women ;  they  believe  in  a 
cruel,  relentless,  exploiting  class.  In  other  words,  they  be- 
lieve in  privilege  and  not  in  free  government. 

The  misuse  of  the  strike  is  an  example  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  autocracy.  It  means  the  coercion  of  the  many 
by  the  few,  and  it  is  but  a  step  from  the  few  to  the 
one: 

Recently  the  startling  doctrine  has  been  taught  and  prac- 
ticed that  the  strike  may  be  used  to  enforce  the  views  and 
wishes  of  a  small  minority  of  the  population  in  matters  re- 
lating not  only  to  public  transportation  and  to  other  public 
utilities,  but  to  political  and  public  acts  of  every  sort.  This  is 
to  call  back  the  Liberum  Veto  of  ancient  Poland  with  a 
vengeance.  According  to  this  doctrine  a  group  of  individuals 
who  do  not  approve  of  the  tariff  levied  on  wool  may  unite  to 
make  impossible  the  operation  of  a  steamer  which  carries 
a  cargo  of  wool  from  Argentina  to  the  United  States,  or  to 
prevent  the  unloading  of  such  cargo  when  the  steamer  reaches 
the  docks  of  New  York.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
may  deem  it  necessary  to  send  troops  and  to  ship  munitions 
to  Siberia,  but  under  this  doctrine  stevedores  and  longshore- 
men at  the  ports  of  San  Francisco  and  of  Seattle  would  be 
entirely  justified  in  refusing  to  load  or  to  permit  to  be  loaded 
the  vessels  which  were  to  carry  such  troops  and  munitions  in 
case  they  as  individuals  should  happen  to  disapprove  of  the 
government's  policy  in  this  regard. 

The  power  of  the  minority,  of  the  few,  of  the  one, 
may  presently  be  shown  in  the  dictation  of  public  poli- 
cies. It  means  the  destruction  of  democracy,  and  we 
ought  to  recognize  it: 

Were  it  not  for  the  well-known  irresponsibility  of  many 
of  those  who  attempt  to  guide  the  public  by  teaching  and  by 
writing,  it  would  be  startling  to  learn  that  at  so  critical  a 
time  as  this  in  the  history  of  American  civilization  the  doc- 
trine is  actually  being  formally  and  systematically  taught  that 
man's  political  organization,  the  state,  is  not  any  more  funda- 
mental than  several  other  forms  of  human  association,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  state  has  no  necessarily  superior  claim 
upon  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  citizen.  There  are  those 
who  assert  that  the  political  state  is  only  one  among  many 
forms  of  human  association,  and  that  it  is  not  necessarily  any 
more  in  harmony  with  what  some  writers  are  pleased  to  call 
"the  end  of  society"  than  the  church,  or  a  trade  union,  or  a 
masonic  lodge,  or  a  college  fraternity.  What  this  means  when 
brought  down  from  the  language  of  academic  detachment  from 
facts  to  the  plane  of  hard  common  sense  is  that  the  American 
nation  is  not  really  a  unit,  but  a  multiple  object  composed  of 
men  in  political  relationships,  in  church  memberships,  in  trade- 
union  memberships,  in  college  fraternity  memberships,  and  in 
half  a  hundred  other  coordinate  memberships,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  claims  upon  our  loyalty.  It  is  held  that  the 
political  relationship  is  but  one  of  many,  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual must  decide  which  of  his  relationships  and  which  of 
his  loyalties  is  at  any  given  time  to  take  precedence  of  the 
others. 

There  is  some  justification,  says  the  author,  for  the 
cry  against  the  profiteer,  but  not  so  much  as  we  are  apt, 
in  our  exasperation,  to  suppose.  In  one  large  industrial 
enterprise  it  was  calculated  that  wages  in  the  course  of 
the  four  war  years  had  increased  57  per  cent.,  taxes  40 
per  cent.,  and  capital  3  per  cent.  That  means  a  like 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  products,  and  it  was  probably 
a  typical  case : 

Last  of  all  comes  profiteering.  That  there  has  been 
profiteering,  everybody  knows.  Under  such  a  condition  as  has 
existed  in  the  world  for  the  last  five  years  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  profiteering  to  go  on  in  many  directions.  There 
are  those  who  would  like  to  shoot  profiteers.  There  are  those 
who  would  wish  to  imprison  profiteers.  All  profiteers,  where 
they  are  really  taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  oppress 
the  public,  should  be  punished.  That  goes  without  saying. 
But,  gentlemen,  if  we  had  punished  all  the  profiteers,  you 
would  not  reduce  the  cost  of  living  appreciably  for  anybody, 
because  the  other  and  far  more  important  causes  of  expendi- 


ture are  operating  all  over  the  world.  If  you  had  them  all 
shot,  or  all  locked  up,  and  everything  which  they  have  hoarded 
distributed  to  us,  you  would  still  have  expansion  of  credit  and 
currency  inflation  ;  you  would  still  have  diminution  of  pro- 
duction ;  you  would  still  have  increase  in  the  cost  of  agri- 
cultural products;  you  would  still  have  the  incidence  of  an 
unscientifically   levied   system   of  taxation. 

So  that,  while  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  profiteering,  we  wish 
to  punish  profiteering,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  supposing 
that  when  that  is  done  the  cost  of  living  is  going  automatically 
to  drop  to  the  point  where  it  was  in  1880  or  1890,  or  1900, 
or  1910,  or  1914.  It  is  not.  It  is  not  going  to  approach 
what  it  was  at  any  one  of  those  dates  until  the  operation  of 
economic  law  brings  about  the  conditions  which  prevailed  at 
some  one  or  other  of  those  dates. 

On  December  5,  1918,  the  author  contributed  an 
article  to  the  Echo  de  Paris  on  "American  Opinion  and 
Problems  of  Peace."  He  confesses  that  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  that  strange  and  new  doctrine  called  the  "free- 
dom of  the  seas" : 

The  American  public  is  wholly  mystified  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  "freedom  of  the  seas."  That  phrase  had  a  pretty  definite 
meaning  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  American  civil  war,  but 
subsequent  events  have  deprived  that  meaning  of  much  sig- 
nificance. In  time  of  peace  the  seas  are  and  long  have  been 
entirely  free.  In  time  of  war  they  have  always  been  com- 
manded by  the  possessor  of  the  strongest  navy.  If  that  condi- 
tion had  not  prevailed  in  1914  Germany  would  have  won  the 
war  just  ended  within  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  its 
beginning.  With  Germany's  army  in  a  position  to  do  as  it 
chose,  and  the  naval  hands  of  Great  Britain  and  France  tied 
behind  their  backs,  the  issue  raised  by  Germany  on  August  4, 
1914,  would  not  long  have  remained  uncertain.  The  mastery 
of  the  seas  by  the  British  navy  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
powerful  single  element  in  bringing  about  the  downfall  of 
militarism. 

With  a  desire  to  be  helpful  it  may  be  suggested  to  the 
author  that  the  freedom  of  the  seas  meant  the  instant 
raising  of  the  Allied  blockade  with  a  result  that  Ger- 
many would  have  won  the  war  within  a  week.  Ger- 
many having  now  lost  the  war,  the  doctrine  lapses. 

A  measure  of  true  progressiveness  would  be  a  recti- 
fication of  our  existing  methods  of  legislation.  Laws 
are  so  carelessly  drawn,  so  perfunctorily  administered, 
that  they  give  ground  for  the  belief  that  they  are  in- 
tended, not  to  carry  out,  but  to  defeat  the  popular  will : 

We  might  with  advantage  imitate  the  procedure  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  far  superior  to 
our  own.  The  fault  in  this  country  does  not  lie  in  our  system 
of  government,  nor  does  it  lie  with  members  of  the  legislatures 
as  individuals.  It  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  utterly  neglected  to  perfect  our  methods  of  legislation. 
We  give  little  or  no  attention  to  the  art  of  bill  drafting,  and 
hardly  any  checks  have  been  provided  against  the  indiscrimi- 
nate introduction  of  bills  in  legislative  bodies.  When  bills 
are  introduced  without  previous  careful  revision,  and  are  sub- 
mitted by  the  thousand  in  a  single  session,  it  is  plain  that 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to  secure  satisfactory  results  for  the 
public. 

A  volume  on  current  events  would  naturally  be  in- 
complete without  some  reference  to  the  spread  of  Bol- 
shevism and  to  the  unwitting  participation  of  America 
in  the  success  of  the  Red  Flag.  It  was  bad  enough,  we 
are  told,  that  there  should  have  been  any  dealings  at  all 
with  the  Bolshevists,  but  what  are  we  to  say  about  the 
men  actually  selected  for  that  task: 

We  saw  one  journalistic  adulator  sent,  without  official  com- 
mission but  with  high  authority,  to  muddle  our  affairs  with 
Mexico,  and  we  saw  him  later  turn  up  among  the  most  active 
friends  and  agents  of  our  Teuton  enemies.  We  were  told  in 
explanation  that,  although  without  previous  training  or  public 
experience,  he  had  received  this  important  commission  as  a 
reward  for  having  written  in  flattering  terms  of  the  President 
and  his  policies.  It  appears  that  this  new  appointee  also  has 
busied  himself  with  his  pen,  and  that  apparently  just  because 
he  has  published  a  crude  and  fulsome  eulogy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's personality  and  public  conduct,  he  has  been  selected  to 
represent  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Not  a  fraction  of 
one  per  cent,  of  those  who  know  his  record  would  be  willing 
to  take  his  hand,  and  yet  he  is  to  represent  America  at  a  con- 
ference on  the  vitally  important  question  of  the  future  of 
the  Russian  people  and  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  become  accustomed  during  these  past  six  years 
to  the  President's  fondness  for  surrounding  himself  with  in- 
tellectual and  political  midgets,  but  we  have  hitherto  been 
spared  anything  so  shocking  as  this  appointment.  What  are 
the  clergy  going  to  say  about  it?  What  are  the  women  of 
the  country,  now  granted  the  vote  in  many  states,  going  to 
say  about  it?  What  are  high-minded  patriots  and  jealous 
lovers  of  our  country's  honor,  regardless  of  section  or  party. 
going  to  say  about  it?  I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  true 
patriotism  and  decent  feeling  are  dead  in  the  land. 

Finally  we  have  a  word  of  warning  as  to  the  league 
of  nations.  Some  extension  of  international  coopera- 
tion there  may  well  be,  but  it  must  be  based  on  estab- 
lished principles  rather  than  upon  the  untried  radi- 
calisms of  idealistic  benevolences: 

Americans  will  tolerate  no  supergovernment  to  supplant 
their  own  Constitution,  whether  its  seat  be  in  some  foreign 
city  or  in  the  council-chamber  of  some  highly  organized  eco- 
nomic group,  representative  either  of  capital  or  of  labor. 
They  will  insist  on  going  forward  in  cooperation  with  other 
civilized  and  liberty-loving  people  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  world,  in  full  command  of  their 
own  policies  and  unhampered  by  any  engagements  which  public 
opinion  would  not  permit  the  administration  of  the  moment 
to  keep.  Americans  have  long  urged,  and  would  beyond  ques- 
tion gladly  welcome,  a  true  society  of  nations,  but  it  must  be 
a  society  of  nations  and  not  any  attempted  international  sub- 
stitute for  independent  and  self-governing,  cooperating  peoples. 

There  are  twenty-two  chapters,  each  devoted  to  a  dif- 
ferent topic  in  a  volume  that  commands  respect  alike 
by  its  thoroughness  and  by  its  moderation. 

Is  America  Worth  Saving?  By  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2. 


The  raising  of  stags  for  their  horns  is  one  of  the 
curious  industries  in  China,  the  horns  being  cul 
soft  each  year,  and  used  in  the  making  of  me 
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San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  April  10,  1920,  were  $145,355,492.34; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $117,- 
376,550.73  ;  a  gain  of  $27,978,941.61. 


After  a  ten  years'  fight  in  Congress  the  oil- 
leasing  bill  has  been  passed.  This  means 
(writes  Mr.  J.  W.  Smallwood  in  the  Financial 
World)  relief  of  operators  on  government 
land  and  the  development  of  vast  areas  o£ 
land   regarded  as  having   favorable   oil  possi- 
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bilities.  The  legislation  also  provides  for  de- 
velopment of  lands  withdrawn  for  their  de- 
posits of  coal,  phosphate,  sodium,  oil  shale, 
and  gas. 

The  law  provides  that  permission  to  ac- 
quire acreage  for  prospecting,  wild-catting, 
and  drilling  must  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  that  operators  now 
holding  leases  on  proven  government  land  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions  shall  be  allowed  to 
produce  oil  on  payment  of   a  royalty   of  not 
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less  than  12j£  per  cent,  to  the  government, 
this  royalty  to  be  taken  either  in  oil  or  the 
cash  value  of  same  at  the  government's  option. 
For  the  purpose  of  prospecting  on  withdrawn 
land  permits  may  be  given  on  not  more  than 
2560  acres,  and  drilling  must  begin  within 
six  months,  a  well  to  be  completed  to  a  depth 
of  500  feet  in  the  first  year  unless  oil  or  gas 
is  discovered  at  a  shallower  depth,  and  with- 
in two  years  the  hole  must  be  drilled  to  2000 
feet.  If  oil  or  gas  is  discovered  the  per- 
mittee is  entitled  to  a  lease  on  one-quarter  oi 
the  area  comprised  in   the  permit,   the  terms 
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being  a  twenty-year  lease  with  5  per  cent, 
royalty  and  $1  per  acre  annual  rental.  The 
discoverer  will  also  be  given  the  preferential 
right  to  the  lease  of  the  remaining  acreage 
embraced  in  the  permit  on  a  royalty  basis  of 
not  less  than  12^4  per  cent.,  the  royalty  to 
be  determined  by  competitive  bidding.  In 
resard  to  proven  areas,  such  as  the  Salt  Creek 
field  of  Wyoming,  the  bill  provides  that  in 
order  to  come  under  the  law  a  claimant  who 
holds  the  title  or  claim  to  title  initiated  prior 
to  July  3,  1910,  is  required  to  relinquish  such 
claims  on  the  government  within  six  months 
and  that  in  the  event  wells  have  been  drilled 
within  the  limits  of  the  withdrawal  of  Sep- 
tember, 1919,  he  shall,  after  payment  to  the 
government  of  a  royalty  of  12  £<  per  cent, 
upon  all  oil  or  gas  taken  from  his  land,  be 
entitled  to  a  twenty-year  lease,  providing  that 
he  was  in  undisputed  possession  on  July  1, 
1919.  The  operator  is  limited  to  one-half  ot 
the  area  of  a  proved  structure,  and  in  no  case 
to  more  than  3200  acres.  Upon  delivery  and 
acceptance  of  such  a  lease  all  suits  brought 
by  the  government  may  be  settled  and  ad- 
justed, and  all  money  which  has  been  im- 
pounded shall  be  paid  over  to  the  parties  en- 
titled to  them.  

Previous  to  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
new  railroad  measure,  railroad  stocks  and 
bonds  had  fallen  to  such  low  levels  in  the  se- 
curity markets  that  it  did  not  take  much 
courage  to  predict  that  any  change  in  theit 
market  value  which  might  follow  the  passage 
of  the  bill  would  very  likely  be  for  the  better. 
That  was  the  most  encouraging  and  honest  an- 
swer that  could  then  be  made  to  those  owners 
of  railroad  securities  who  had  become  dis- 
turbed by  the  severe  declines  in  their  holdings, 
and  to  those  others  who  were  considering  the 
purchase  of  railroad  bonds  and  stocks.  A  Con- 
necticut man  who  several  years  ago  paid  122 
for  Great  Northern  preferred,  and  who  thought 
the  recent  decline  to  below  70  indicated  that 
"there  must  be  something  more  serious  about 
the  company  than  is  generally  known,"  was 
thus  encouraged  to  hold  on  and  await  develop- 
ments. And  now  that  the  terms  of  the  new 
railroad  measure  are  known,  that  answer 
seems  to  be  justified  by  the  provisions  made 
for  the  future  of  the  roads  by  Congress. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
following  the  directions  of  Congress,  will  now 
establish  freight  and  passenger  rates  with  a 
view  to  giving  an  income  return  to  the  rail- 
roads for  the  next  two  years  of  5$i  per  cent, 
or  6  per  cent.,  on  the  aggregate  value  of  theii 
properties.  After  that,  the  commission  is  to 
determine  what  percentage  of  the  aggregate 
property-  value  constitute  a  fair  return  there- 
on, and  in  making  such  determination  "it  shall 
give  due  consideration,  among  other  things,  to 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  country  and 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  such  facilities  in 
order  to  provide  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  adequate  transportation."  It  is 
therefore  the  desire  of  Congress  to  reestablish 
the  credit  of  the  railroads :  otherwise  the 
transportation  facilities  of  the  country  could 
not  be  enlarged  under  private  ownership. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  just  what  this  5*2  per 
cent.,  or  6  per  cent.,  return  is  going  to  mean 
to  the  railroads.  It  depends  on  what  property- 
value  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  use  as  a  basis  for  reckoning  it.  It  is 
generally  assumed,  however,  that  for  this  ag- 
gregate value  (pending  the  completion  of  the 
valuation  work  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
commission)  the  aggregate  of  the  property 
investment  accounts  of  the  individual  roads 
will  be  accepted  for  the  purpose  of  rate 
making.  Some  idea  of  what  a  5*4  per  cent, 
return  on  this  aggregate  will  mean  can  be 
arrived  at  when  one  stops  to  realize  that  the 
net  income  guaranteed  to  the  roads  under 
government  operation,  based  on  the  average 
earnings  of  the  three  years  previous  to  1918, 
is  less  than  5  per  cent,  on  their  present  ag- 
gregate  property   accounts. 

&ut  the  reader  who  assumed  that  the  rates 
to  be  fixed  by  the  commission  will  give  to 
each  road  a  5J^  per  cent,  return  on  its  own 
property  investment  account  is  as  much  mis- 
taken as  the  one  who  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  government  was  guaranteeing 
dividends  on  all -railroad  stocks.  Rates  will 
be  fixed  for  traffic  districts,  based  upon  the 
aggregate  property  value  of  the  roads  in  those 
districts ;  and  the  return  for  each  individual 
road  will  depend  solely  on  its  ability  to  get 
business  and  to  handle  it  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically. No  road  will  get  more  than  it 
earns  ;  those  that  earn  more  than  6  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  their  properties  will  share  that 
excess  equally  with  a  general  fund  from  which 
all  roads  can  borrow  for  capital  expenditures 
provided  they  can  give  ample  security  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loan. 

It  is  possible  that  the  roads  possessing  hall" 
the  property  value  in  a  given  district  may  earn 
only  3  per  cent,  on  their  investment  accounts 
while  the  remaining  roads  earn  9  per  cent. 
The  actual  earnings  of  individual  roads  undei 
private  rr.anagement  will,  therefore,  be  the 
determining  factor  in  the  improvement  of  their 
individual  credit  standing.    And  the  individual 


property  investment  accounts  can  not  be  taken 
as. an  indication  of  what  a  road  is  likely  to 
earn  or  more  particularly  what  it  will  be  en- 
titled to  retain  if  it  earns  more  than  6  per 
cent,  on  its  property  account.  For  while 
these  property  accounts  are  believed  to  be  suf- 
ficiently accurate  in  the  aggregate  for  use  as 
a  basis  for  rate-making,  it  is  clearly  apparent 
that  in  individual  cases  they  represent  a  wide 
variation  in  the  percentage  of  actual  property 
value  back  of  them.  The  property-  account  oi 
an  Erie,  for  instance,  has  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  actual  value  behind  it  than  that  oi 
a  Pennsylvania  or  a  Union  Pacific  For  some 
roads  the  actual  valuation,  when  completed 
will  show  less  than  the  amount  at  which  the 
properties  are  carried  on  the  books,  while  fot 
others  it  will  show  more.  Tentative  valua 
tions  already  made  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  a  few  of  the  roads  in- 
dicate this.  When  it  comes  to  taking  half  the 
excess  earnings  above  6  per  cent,  away  fron 
a  road,  such  action  will  have  to  be  based  on 
actual  valuations  and  not  on  present  property 
accounts. 

Until  this  valuation  work  is  completed,  and 
the  results  of  it  in  individual  cases  have  been 
tested  by  the  courts,  it  will  be  impossible  tc 
tell  what  changes,  if  any,  are  likely  to  take 
place  in  railroad  dividends.  Before  that  time 
if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fol- 
lows the  more  liberal  policy  toward  the  roads 
prescribed  by  Congress,  we  may  have  con 
siderable  speculation  in  railroad  stocks,  fot 
it  is  conceivable  that  a  6  per  cent,  return  on 
the  value  of  a  road  that  is  capitalized  for 
much  less  than  its  actual  value,  and  an  equal 
share  in  the  earnings  above  that  rate,  might 
provide  for  larger  dividends  than  are  now 
being  paid.  On  the  other  hand  there  may  be 
reductions  of  some  dividends.  Consolidations 
among  the  roads,  now  permitted,  may  also 
stimulate  speculation  in  railroad  stocks. 

While  the  situation  in  regard  to  railroad 
stocks  is  still  uncertain,  the  outlook  for  rail 
road  bonds,  at  least  for  those  of  the  better 
grade,  is  much  clearer.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
some  roads  in  the  past  year,  under  govern- 
ment management,  actually  failed  to  earn  their 
interest  charges,  yet  when  one  realizes  that 
the  actual  return  for  all  roads  in  1919  was 
only  2}£  per  cent  on  their  total  investment 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  double  this  return 
by  increasing  rates,  it  certainly  looks  as 
though  railroad  bonds  generally  will  be  better 
protected  under  the  new  railroad  law. 

And  when  one  looks  at  the  present  prices  oi 
railroad  bonds  and  compares  them  with  low 
prices  in  the  past  the  prediction  that  anj 
change  is  likely  to  be  for  the  better  seems  tc 
be  reasonable : 

Highest  Grade                  Present  1907  Present 

Bonds.                          Price.  Low.  Yield. 

Atchison  general  mtg.  4s..   78  89&  5.16% 

Chi.  Bur.  &  Quincy  gen.  4s  77H  95  5.40% 

N.  Y.  Central  ref.  3Ks. . .   66  85  5.35% 

Norfolk  &  West'n  cons.  4s  75  86  5.36% 

Union    Pacific   ref.    4s 74  94-j  5A2^r 


Second  Grade                   Present  1907  Present 

Bonds.                          Price.  Low.  Yield. 

Atchison  adjustment  4s...    70  17  5.75% 

Ches.  &  Ohio  gen.  4^s...    75  87  6.12% 

Chi.  R.  I.  &  Pac.  gen.  4s..    71  94  5.68% 

Chi.  Mil.  &  St.  P.  gen.  4s.   68  98  5.95% 

111.   Central  col.  4s 70  97  6-15% 

A  comparison  of  present  prices  of  repre- 
sentative railroad  bonds  with  their  lowest 
prices  during  the  1907  panic  is  shown  above, 
together  with  the  yield  bases  on  which  the 
bonds  are  now  selling.  Past  high  prices  of 
well  above  100  for  all  but  two  of  these  bonds 
are  not  shown  as  they  would  hold  out  false 
hopes  in  these  times  of  high  interest  rates; 
but  the  difference  between  present  prices  and 
the  1907  panic  levels  is  startling  enough  to 
show  the  low  state  of  railroad  credit.  That  it 
can  not  continue  at  this  present  level  without 
general  railroad  bankruptcy  is  a  reason  fot 
expecting  its  improvement. — The  World's 
Work.  

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Anglo  California  Trust  Company  re- 
cently President  Mortimer  Fleishhacker  stated 
that  the  increase  in  deposits  and  resources 
of  the  company  for  the  calendar  year  1919 
over  1918  was  greater  than  the  total  growth 
for   the   preceding  five   years.  , 

During  this  period  the  surplus  and  undi- 
vided profits  of  the  trust  company  increased 
about  100  per  cent  This  increase  in  earnings 
was  reflected  in  the  stock  dividend  increase 
from  7  per  cent  to  8  per  cent,  which  was 
granted  by  the  company  last  January. 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  total  deposits 
of  this  progressive  institution  were  $23,729,- 
625  and  the  total  resources  $27,165,802.  which 
is  an  increase  of  about  $7,000,000  in  deposits 
and  $8,000,000  in  total  resources  over  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

A  part  of  this  unusual  increase  was  due  to 
the  liberal  policy  of  the  trust  company  in 
taking  care  of  Liberty  Bonds  free  of  charge 
for  the  public.  This  safe-keeping  service  was 
used  by  more  than  10,000  people  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  deposited  not  only  $3,750,000  in 
Liberty  Bonds,  but  also  more  than  $1,000,000 
in  cash.  The  commercial  and  trust  business 
of  the  company  also  showed  a  large  increase 
in  1919   over  the  preceding  year. 
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President  Fleishhacker  announced  that  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  business  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  company  it  would  be  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  banking  quarters  at  the  main 
bank.  Market  and  Sansome  Streets,  and  the 
Fillmore  branch,  Fillmore  and  Geary  Streets. 
The  banking  quarters  at  both  locations  will  be 
doubled.  

There  has  been  more  or  less  disappointment 
expressed  over  the  action  of  American  Ship 
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and  Commerce  stock  since  listing  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  The  initial  sales  at  the 
time  the  stock  was  placed  upon  the  market 
were  around  40,  and  it  sold  up  to  47.  A  report 
is  current  that  there  is  in  the  treasury  ap- 
proximately $10,000,000  in  cash  and  securities. 
Net  earnings  of  $600,000  a  month  are  reported 
for  subsidiary  companies,  which  on  an  annual 
basis  would  be  equivalent  to  about  $15  a  share. 
It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  stock  at 
present  prices  is  remarkably  cheap.  The  di- 
rectors  of   the   corporation    are    men    interna- 
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tionally  and  favorably  known.  The  company 
controls,  through  stock  ownership,  the  William 
Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany and  the  Kerr  Navigation  Corporation, 
both  of  which  concerns  have  considerable  re- 
sources. It  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  a 
several  point  rise  in  American  Ship  and  Com- 
merce.— McDonnell  &  Co.'s  April  Market 
Letter,  

A  new  issue  of  $25,000,000  Western  Elec- 
tric Company,  Incorporated,  five-year  7  per 
cent,  convertible  gold  bonds,  price  98J^  and 
accrued  interest,  yielding  about  7^  per  cent., 
is  being  offered  by  McDonnell  &  Co. 

The  net  assets  of  the  company,  after  de- 
ducting all  indebtedness  except  the  funded 
debt,  are  $100,513,066  or  two  and  a  half  times 
the  $40,000,000  funded  debt,  including  these 
bonds.  Net  current  assets  alone  are  $77,993,- 
609,  or  3.95  times  the  total  funded  debt. 

Net  earnings  applicable  to  interest  charges 
for  the  year  1919  were  $6,119,210  or  2.45 
times  the  $2,500,000  annual  interest  charges 
on  the  total  funded  debt,  including  these 
bonds.  Average  net  earnings  for  last  three 
years  were  2.67  times  these  charges. 

The  company  has  paid  regular  and  sub- 
stantial dividends  continuously  for  many 
years — not  less  than  $8  per  share  per  annurx 
on  its  common  stock  since  1886,  and  $10  per 
share   since    1917. 

No  mortgage  or  lien  (other  than  purchase 
money  obligations)  may  be  created  without 
equally  securing  these  bonds,  except  that  the 
company  may  issue  not  exceeding  $15,000,000 
mortgage  bonds  to  refund  the  existing  first 
mortgage  issue. 

The  company  will  at  all  times  maintain  net 
assets,  other  than  plant  account,  as  defined  in 
the  indenture  (after  deducting  all  liabilities 
except  funded  debt),  equal  to  at  least  150  per 
cent,  of  its  total  funded  debt,  including  these 
bonds  and  the  first  mortgage  bonds. 


lishing  sensational  advances.  A  few  thousand 
shares  bought  will  cause,  a  rise -of  five  to  ten- 
points  in  a  day.  People  who  know  and  who 
use  good  judgment  in  their  trading  will  spe- 
cialize in  these  stocks  for  the  reasons  above 
stated  and  also  for  the  stock  dividend  possi- 
bilities therein.  The  world  today  is  particu- 
larly short  of  railway  equipment,  sugar,  oil, 
and  clothing,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  for  a 
long  time.  The  railway  companies  are  issuing 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  short-time  notes, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  spent  for  car 
equipment.  Prohibition  has  created  an  abnor- 
mal demand  for  sugar.  We  are  now  living  in 
a  mechanical  world  that  moves  with  the  power 
furnished  by  gasoline,  the  future  needs  for 
which  are  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  esti- 
mate. The  elimination  of  the  horse  is  being 
rapidly  and  surely  effected.  All  vehicles  of 
transportation  both  on  land  and  sea  need  oil 
in  constantly  increasing  quantities.  Later  on 
you  will  see  the  most  active  market  in  oil 
stocks  ever  witnessed.  The  Standard  Oil 
stocks  will  be  the  leaders  and  will  all  take 
advantage  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  re 
garding  the  non -taxability  of  stock  dividends. 
They  are  waiting  for  the  court  to  issue  its 
mandate  and  make  the  ruling  final.  This  must 
be  done  within  thirty  day,  and  the  time  will 
be  up  by  April  15,  1920.  Then  it  is  expected 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey, which  is  the  only  Standard  Oil  stock 
listed  at  present  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, will  announce  their  plans.  It  is  re- 
ported that  this  company  will  declare  a  400 
per  cent,  stock  dividend  and  that  shortly  after 
this  has  been  accomplished  the  company  will 
be  reorganized.  Each  stockholder  then,  it  is 
said,  will  be  given  the  right  to  subscribe  to 
one  new  share  of  stock  at  par  for  each  share 
held.  When  the  deal  is  put  through  it  is  said 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey will  split  up  the  shares  on  a  four  to  one 
basis.  Listings  of  other  Standard  Oil  stocks 
will  follow  and  when  the  entire  plan  is  finally 
worked  out  a  wide  distribution  will  occur 
which  will  tend  to  popularize  these  stocks  and 
change  entirely  the  feeling  which  has  existed 
that  Standard  Oil  stocks  are  only  for  the  very 
wealthy  to  own.  As  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  the  employees  and 
the  general  investing  public  will  ultimately 
own  many  thousands  of  shares. 

Stock  dividend  distributions  continue ; 
Studebaker's  action  in  distributing  33  1-3  per 
cent,  stock  dividend  will  be  followed  by  many 
companies,  like  United   States  Rubber     et  al. 

This  year's  market  is  a  stock  dividend  bull 
market  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  for  all  of 
these  companies  to  hold  their  meetings  and 
effect  their  distributions. 

Buy  stocks  which  have  stock  dividend  possi- 
bilities and  hold  them. — W.  C.  Gregg,  manager 
Palace  Hotel  branch  of  McDoimell  &  Co. 


Six  hundred  million  dollars  will  be  needed 
by  the  railroads  this  year  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  new  equipment,  so  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives  announced  at  a  meeting 
held  April  10,  1920.  As  the  equipment  com- 
panies of  the  United  States,  such  as  American 
Car  and  Foundry,  Baldwin  Locomotive,  Amer- 
ican Locomotive,  Pressed  Steel  Car,  Railway 
Steel  Springs  Company,  New  York  Air  Brake, 
all  show  the  smallest  capitalization,  the  highest 
book  value,  the  largest  cash  holdings,  and  the 
greatest  earning  power,  it  behooves  the  smart 
trader  who  is  looking  for  big  profits  combined 
with  safety  to  investigate  fully  this  class  of 
securities :  American  Car  and  Foundry,  300,000 
shares  common;  American  Locomotive,  250,- 
000;  Baldwin  Locomotive,  200,000;  Pressed 
Steel  Car,  125,000;  Railway  Steel  Springs, 
135.000;  New  York  Air  Brake,  100,000. 

Pools  operating  in  these  stocks  of  small 
capitalization  will  have  no  difficulty  in  estab- 
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The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National 
Bank  is  offering  $175,000  Ralph  W.  Bull  first 
mortgage  6  J^  per  cent,  serial  gold  coupon 
notes  of  $1000  denomination,  exempt  from 
the  California  state  tax. 

This  issue  is  secured  by  a  first  closed  mort- 
gage on  property  in  Humboldt  County,  Cali- 
fornia, conservatively  valued  at  not  less  than 
$550,000  as  appears  from  the  appraisement  of 
Mr.  Louis  Everding.  The  property  consists  of 
three  parcels — the  Nanning  Creek  timber 
tract,  the  Bayside  mill  and  millsite,  and  the 
Bull  home  ranch — all  of  them  operative  and 
income-producing  properties. 

Ralph  W.  Bull,  the  maker  of  these  notes, 
is  buying  the  Nanning  Creek  timber  tract  and 
the  Bayside  mill  and  millsite  for  $350,000  cash, 
of  which  he  pays  $175,000  out  of  cash  in  banc 
and  $175,000  out  of  the  proceeds  of  this  issue. 

The  Bull  home  ranch,  described  in  the  ap- 
praisement as  "one  of  the  choicest  ranch  prop- 
erties, in  Humboldt  County,"  is  added  se- 
curity.   

An  issue  of  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company  five-year  7  per  cent,  notes  convert- 
ible into  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock  is  being 
offered  by  the  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Com- 
pany. The  price  is  97^2  and  interest,  yielding 
over  7.60  per  cent.  The  company  owns  and 
operates  telephone  systems  in  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  and  70 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
is  owned  by  the  American  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Company. 


of  raw  material  which  they  are  importing  to- 
taled for  the  month  of  February  $197,000,000 
against  $83,000,000  in  February,  1919,  and  for 
the  eight  months  of  the  current  year  $1,418,- 
000,000  against  $744,000,000  in  the  same 
months  of  last  year. 

We  were  expecting,  says  the  bank's  state- 
ment, a  fall-off  in  imports  from  Europe,  which 
it  was  supposed  had  little  to  sell,  especially 
of  the  class  of  materials  which  we  desire,  but 
to  everybody's  surprise  the  imports  from  Eu- 
rope in  the  month  of  February  were  $107,- 
000,000  against  only  $30,0<TO,000  in  the  same 
months  of  last  year,  while  the  exports  to  Eu- 
rope, which  was  supposed  to  have  little  with 
which  to  buy,  also  show  a  slight  gain  over 
last  year,  $385,000,000  against  $374,000,000  in 
the  same  month  of  last  year. 

Whatever  may  be  the  shortage  of  export  ma- 
terials in  Europe,  it  certainly  is  greatly  in- 
creasing its  sales  to  the  United  States,  the 
merchandise  received  from  the  United  King- 
dom in  February,  1920,  being  $52,000,000 
against  $13,000,000  in  February  of  last  year; 
from  France  $13,000,000  against  $5,000,000  in 
the  same  month  of  last  year ;  from  Italy 
$8,000,000  against  less  than  $2,000,000  in  the 
same  month  of  last  year;  and  Netherlands 
$12,000,000  against  $2,000,000  in  February, 
1919.  The  articles  composing  this  increase  in 
European  sales  to  the  United  States  are  chiefly 
luxuries :  diamonds  from  Netherlands,  silks 
and  laces  and  high-grade  cotton  manufactures 
from  France  and  England,  olive  oil  and  fruits 
from  Italy,  and  also  considerable  quantities  of 
India  rubber,  and  other  manufacturing  ma- 
terials which  these  countries  have  drawn 
from  their  colonies  and  are  reshipping  to  the 
United    States. 

The  increase  in  exports  of  manufactures  oc- 
curs chiefly  in  our  trade  with  Asia  and  our 
immediate  neighbors  of  North  America  at  the 
north  and  at  the  south.  Exports  to  Asia  in 
the  fiscal  year  which  ends  ninety  days  hence 
will  total  about  $730,000,000  against  $604.- 
000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1919  and  $447,000,- 
000  in  1918,  while  to  all  of  North  America 
outside  of  the  United  States  the  total  in  1919 
will  be  approximately  $1,470,000,000  as  against 
$1,292,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1919,  and 
$1,236,000,000  in  1918.  One  of  the  most  sur- 
prising of  the  surprises  is  in  the  figures  of  the 
exports  to  Canada,  which  has  been  reported 
as  struggling  to  keep  down  her  imports  from 
the  United  States,  since  the  official  figures  of 
our  exports  to  Canada  in  the  single  month  of 
February,  1920,  were  $63,310,000  against  $42,- 
621,00  in  Febraury,  1919,  and  $53,854,000  in 
February,  1917.  To  Cuba  the  total  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1920,  was  $21,434,000  against  $22,692,- 
000  in  the  same  month  of  last  year. 

To  South  America  and  Oceania  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  February  exports  are  dis- 
appointing. The  total  to  South  America  is  but 
$40,459,000  against  $42,483,000  in  February  of 
last  year,  and  to  Oceania  $17,582,000  against 
$22,415,000  in  February,  1919,  indicating  that 
British  activities  in  regaining  their  former 
share  in  that  trade  are  apparently  affecting 
our  own  trade  with  those  sections,  though  the 
total  to  South  America  for  the  eight  months 
ending  with  February  is  still  $27,000,000 
greater  than  in  the  same  months  of  last  year, 
but  to  Oceania,  especially  Australia,  is  about 
$30,000,000  below  the  same  months  in  1919. 
Manufactures  form  about  85  per  cent,  of  our 
exports  to  Asia,  Oceania,  South  America,  and 
Africa,  and  about  66  per  cent,  of  those  to 
North  America. 


The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in 
the  fiscal  year  which  ends  ninety  days  hence 
will  show  remarkable  activity  on  the  part  of 
our  manufacturers,  their  imports  of  raw  ma- 
terials having  doubled  as  compared  with  last 
year,  while  their  exports  of  finished  manufac- 
tures also  show  large  gains.  Details  of  the 
latest  trade  figures,  those  of  the  month  of 
February,  just  received,  says  a  statement  by 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  indi- 
cate that  our  exports  of  manufactures  in  the 
fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30,  1920.  will  ex- 
ceed those  of  1919  by  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars,  and  that  practically  all  of  this  in- 
crease occurs  in  finished  manufactures.  An- 
other evidence  of  the  activity  of  the  manu- 
facturers is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  value 


Top  of  Washington  Monument. 
Few  persons  who  have  seen  the  Washington 
Monument,  even  those  who  have  lived  within 
sight  of  it  all  their  lives,  have  noticed  that 
the  apex  of  the  monument  is  surrounded  with 
parallel  bands.  Such  is  the  fact,  however; 
and  moreover,  the  bands  are  studded  with 
golden  points.  The  bands  are  made  of  gold- 
plated  iron  a  foot  wide;  and  the  points  are 
spaced  a  foot  from  one  another. 

For  a  few  moments  in  each  sunny  day  of 
the  first  week  of  the  new  year  the  golden 
fillet  that  binds  the  brow  of  the  Washington 
Monument  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Then, 
the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  sun's  rays  is 
such  that  they  are  reflected  downward  to  the 
windows  of  the  buildings  north  and  west  of 
the  monument,  and  the  cool,  gray  surface  is 
seen  to  be  marked  with  eleven  shining  lines 
of  gold. 

Theoretically,  a  similar  effect  could  be  ob- 
tained from  some  point  of  observation  at  each 
moment  when  the  sun's  rays  are  intercepted 
by  the  sloping  top  of  the  monument,  but  only 
an  airplane  or  a  balloon  could  afford  the 
necessary  vantage  point. 

According  to  the  original  plan  of  the  monu- 
ment it  was  protected  from  lightning  by  an 
aluminum  tip  that  was  connected  with  the 
metal  framework  of  the  elevator.  During  the 
first  summer  after  the  monument  was  com- 
pleted, however,  it  was  struck  twice,  and  a 
piece  of  stone  was  chipped  from  the  top. 

Experts  fro  mall  the  scientific  department? 
of  the  government  were  called  on  to  contrive 
a  plan  for  the  better  protection  of  the  shaft, 
and  they  decided  that  copper  bands,   studded 
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with  projecting  points,  would  accomplish  the 
purpose. 

Colonel  Casey,  who  had  charge  of  the  work, 
objected  on  the  ground  that  the  copper  would 
turn  green,  and  that  the  verdigris  would  "run" 
and  spoil  'the  appearance  of  the  monument ; 
he  also  doubted  that  the  copper  would  have 
the  necessary  tensile  strength.  So  the  men 
of  science  agreed  on  a  number  of  iron  bands, 
heavily  galvanized  and  gold  plated  so  as  to 
prevent  rusting. 

The  bands  are  connected  with  the  alumi- 
num point  of  the  monument  and  the  frame- 
work of  the  elevator,  and  at  the  base  iron 
cables  lead  the  electricity  into  a  deep  well, 
where  it  harmlessly  expends  its  force.  The 
protection  has  proved  to  be  perfect. 


Whenever  the  mercury  drops  to  zero  at 
Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  the  old  town  clock  be- 
gins striking  and  keeps  on  until  the  janitor 
climbs  the  tower  and  muffles  the  bell.  This 
has  been  going  on  as  long  as  the  oldest  in- 
habitants can  remember.  Expert  clockmakers 
who  have  been  called  in  from  time  to  time 
say  they  don't  know  why. 


The  Canadian  government  has  placed  orders 
for  forty -nine  steel  cargo  steamships  with  ap- 
proximately 280,000  long  tons  dead  weight,  oi 
which  fifteen  are  already  in  service  and  one 
about  to  be  delivered. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Eastern  Question. 
We  are  unwillingly  reminded  that  the  prob- 
lem of  eastern  Europe  is  still  unsettled.  A 
dozen  new  nationalities  have  been  called  into 
existence  and  we  hardly  know  even  their 
names.  The  Slav  world  that  would  have  been 
welded  by  an  intelligent  diplomacy  into  a  solid 
rampart  against  the  coming  aggressions  of  a 
new  Germany  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
fragments  mutually  unsympathetic  and  even 
hostile.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  are  doomed 
to  failure.  All  of  them  must  meet  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  from  east  and  west,  and 
with  results  that  are  not  difficult  to  forecast 
In  addition  to  these  states  there  are  still  others 
that  are  absolutely  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment without  long  periods  of  tutelage  and 
protection.  The  war  will  not  be  over  until 
these  problems  shall  have  been  settled. 

They  are  well  stated  by  Professor  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  in  his  little  book,  "The  Eastern 
Question  and  Its  Solution."  The  author  does 
not  believe  in  the  principle  of  mandates.  A 
mandate  would  be  no  more  than  a  euphemism 
for  annexation.  No  one  supposes  that  the 
league  of  nations  would  either  terminate  a 
mandate  or  even  supervise  it.  It  could  not  do 
so  even  if  it  wished.  No  one  of  the  great 
European  powers  would  ever  relinquish  a 
control  once  granted  to  it,  and  certainly  those 
powers  would  never  make  war  upon  one  of 
their  number  on  behalf  of  some  little  na- 
tionality that  happened  to  consider  itself  ag- 
grieved or  to  believe  itself  ready  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Professor  Jastrow's  alternative — and  frankly 
we  do  not  think  much  of  it — is  international 
cooperation.  He  says,  "The  tutelage  over  the 
peoples  of  the  East  should,  in  consistent  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  of  international  coopera- 
tion, be  confined  to  international  commis- 
sions, on  each  of  which  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  Staes  should  be  represented 
with  two  or  three  other  powers  especially  in- 
terested, and — an  important  point — there 
should  also  be  representation  on  each  com- 
mission of  the  native  population."  But  inter- 
national commissions  have  never  succeeded  in 
the  past  and  we  may  doubt  if  they  will  ever 
succeed  in  the  future.  Every  one  would  be- 
come a  hotbed  of  intrigue  and  a  breeder  of 
quarrels. 

But  we  need  not — indeed  can  not — consider 
a  question  so  vast  within  the  limits  of  a  re- 
view. It  is  enough  to  indicate  Professor  Jas- 
trow's line  and  to  recommend  his  book  as  an 
admirable  survey  of  an  existing  situation.  It 
goes  forthwith  to  the  reference  shelf. 

The  Eastern  Question  and  Its  Solution.  By 
Morris  Jastrow.  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia: 
J.    B.    Lippincott    Company;    $1.50. 


Our  "War  with  Germany. 

Professor  Bassett  is  well  aware  that  all 
current  histories  of  the  war  must  necessarily 
be  incomplete.  This  is  particularly  true  so 
far  as  the  motives  and  the  actions  of  states- 
men are  concerned.  For  example,  we  have 
still  to  learn  why  President  Wilson  so  con- 
stantly harped  on  the  obscurity  of  the  causes 
of  the  war,  why  he  sent  Colonel  House  to 
Europe  to  demand  the  freedom  of  the  seas  at 
a  time  when  the  adoption  of  that  doctrine 
meant  practically  a  surrender  to  Germany, 
why  he  asked  for  a  "peace  without  victory," 
why  he  was  so  confidently  looked  upon  by  the 
German  people  as  their  savior.  We  may  wait 
a   long   time   for   the   answers    to    these    ques- 
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tions.    Certainly  the  current  history  can  hardly 
be   expected  to  answer  them. 

But  with  such  necessary  reservations  it  may 
be  said  that  Professor  Bassett's  history  is  as 
good  as  it  can  be.  He  shows  the  early  events 
that  were  to  end  in  American  participation. 
Preparations  for  war  are  described  with  much 
care,  and  in  the  last  seven  chapters  we  have 
a  view  of  the  military  operations  presented 
without  heroics  or  hysterias,  and  apparently 
so   accurate  as  to   be  proof  against   criticism. 

The  peace  conference  presents  as  many  dif- 
ficulties to  the  historian  as  the  politics  that 
preceded  the  war,  and  here  we  find  the  author 
gives  us  a  cautious  statement  of  known  facl 
with  a  general  survey  of  the  forces  that  sus- 
tained and  opposed  the  presidential  policies 
He  recognizes  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  inexorably 
forced  from  his  original  ideas  and  he  seems 
to  recognize  also  those  infirmities  of  tempera- 
ment that  multiplied  his  difficulties.  The  story 
finishes  with  the  presentation  of  the  treaty  to 
the  Senate  and  it  is  likely  to  hold  the  field 
for  some  time  to  come,  not  only  because  it  is 
as  complete  and  accurate  as  it  can  now  be 
made,  but  because  the  intention  to  be  impartial 
is  evident  on   every  page. 

Our  War  with  Germany.  By  John  Spencer 
Bassett.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


Human  Nature. 

We  have  no  great  admiration  for  the  now 
innumerable  books  on  salesmanship.  There  is. 
of  course,  a  legitimate  science  of  salesman- 
ship, but  there  is  also  an  illegitimate  one,  and 
it  consists  of  a  thousand  expedients  by  which 
the  customer  is  taken  unawares,  by  which  his 
weak  points  are  turned  to  advantage,  and  by 
which  his  critical  and  defensive  faculties  are 
lulled  to  sleep.  The  salesman,  for  example, 
who  keeps  a  card  index  of  the  hobbies  of 
all  his  customers — dogs,  fishing,  gardening, 
etc. — in  order  that  he  may  know  how  to  ap- 
proach them  is  something  of  a  trickster.  So 
is  the  salesman  who  approached  John  D. 
Rockefeller  by  complimenting  him  on  a  Sun- 
day-school talk  he  had  heard  him  deliver.  He 
says,  "It  was  just  an  ordinary,  platitudinous 
talk.  But  I  told  him  how  much  I  enjoyed  it 
and  what  a  lot  of  good  it  must  have  done 
He  became  rather  cordial  immediately."  Such 
things  will  always  be  done  instinctively,  but 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  they  are  ad- 
mirable. They  seem  far  from  admirable  when 
they  are  codified  into  a  science. 

But  Mr.  Kelly's  book  contains  much  beside 
what  may  be  called  psychological  tricks.  He 
considers  the  whole  mental  field  of  buyer  and 
seller  and  shows  something  of  the  extent  to 
which  personality  enters  into  business.  Our 
characteristics  either  repel  or  attract,  and  the 
wise  salesman  will  identify  his  assets  in  this 
respect  and  increase  them.  Mr.  Kelly  shows 
so  clearly  how  this  may  be  done  that  his  book 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Human  Nature  in  Business.  By  Fred  C. 
Kelly.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


The  Secret  of  tne  Sea. 
Almost  any  one  would  be  bothered  by  the 
discovery  at  sea  of  an  abandoned  yacht, 
luxuriously  appointed  and  with  no  signs  of 
trouble  or  tragedy.  Almost  the  only  clue — 
and,  personally,  we  should  have  overlooked  it 
— is  a  cage  that  had  apparently  contained  a 
wild  animal  and  of  which  the  fastenings  had 
been  broken.  But  perhaps  our  wits  would 
have  been  sharpened  had  we  been  in  the  po- 
sition of  Peter  Knight,  who  was  very  much 
in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  millionaire  and 
who  was  promised  by  her  irate  father  that  his 
claims  shall  at  least  be  considered  if  he  can 
solve  the  mystery  of  the  derelict.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  Peter  Knight  comes  out 
triumphantly,  but  not  until  the  end  of  a  series 
of  adventures  and  disclosures  that  would  seem 
incredible  but  for  the  fact  that  they  are  set 
forth   in  detail  upon  the  printed  page.  * 

A    Secret    of    the    Sea.      By    William    Allison. 
New  York:  Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 


Invincible  Minnie. 

The  author  of  this  novel  invites  us  to  be- 
lieve that  these  things  might  have  happened. 
She  does  not  say  that  they  have  happened. 
But  we  will  say  it  for  her.  Of  course  they 
have  happened.  Minnie,  as  she  points  out,  is 
capable  of  everything.  And  we  all  know  a 
Minnie. 

Minnie  and  Frances  are  two  sisters  who  be- 
come dependent  on  an  aunt  who  has  no  visible 
means  of  support  and  who  lives  in  the  coun- 
try. Obviously  the  girls  must  eventually  do 
something  for  themselves,  and  we  are  shown 
what  this  is,  and  how  the  unscrupulous  Minnie 
wins  her  way  by  sheer  sex  force,  which  is  so 
far  more  potent  than  beauty,  domestic  virtues. 
high  character,  and  intelligence.  This,  as  we 
are  all  aware,  is  lamentably  probable.  We  do 
not  know  quite  what  sex  force  is,  but,  as  has 
been  said,  we  all  know  a  Minnie,  and  she  will 
do  anything. 

We  watch  the  career  of  Minnie  through 
some  three  hundred  pages.  She  entangles  the 
owner  of  her  aunt's  house,  a  solid  Swedish  law- 
yer named  Petersen.  She  secures  a  boarder  in 
the  hope  that  she  may  secure  also  a  husband, 


but  he  happens  to  be  the  husband  of  some  one 
else  who  unaccountably  claims  him.  She 
meets  the  worthless  but  charming  young  Eng- 
lishman to  whom  her  sister  has  become  en- 
gaged in  New  York.  She  breaks  the  engage- 
ment by  a  trick,  marries  the  man  herself  and 
damns  him.  Leaving  her  husband,  she  returns 
to  the  country  and  bigamously  marries  Peter- 
sen and  surreptitiously  supports  husband  num- 
ber one,  and  even  introduces  him  to  the  house 
as  her  brother.  She  is  slatternly,  filthy,  and  a 
spendthrift,  and  when  her  crime  is  discovered 
she  becomes  an  injured  innocent.  Self-interest 
is  her  only  morality,  and  her  wants  are  her 
god.  But  she  has  that  strange  lure  of  sex 
which  is  much  more  powerful  than  all  the  vir- 
tues and  graces  put  together. 

The  author  has  told  her  story  with  unusual 
skill.  The  characters  of  the  sisters  are  sharply 
defined.  So  are  those  of  the  lawyer  and  the 
Englishman.  Minnie  is  a  masterpiece.  She 
diffuses  an  odor  over  the  page. 

Invincible  Minnie,  By  Elisabeth  Sanxay 
Holding.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


Leaders  of  Industry. 
This  volume,  intended  primarily  for  boys, 
contains  brief  biographies  of  twenty-six  men 
who  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world  of 
industry.  Many  of  them  are  deserving  of  all 
the  respect  and  honor  that  is  likely  to  oe 
given  to  them.  There  are  some  others  whose 
only  claim  to  attention  is  their  success  in 
amassing  money  for  themselves  and  whose 
"success"  is  therefore  of  a  very  dubious  na- 
ture. But  the  book  with  its  many  portrait 
illustrations  is  one  that  may  safely  be  given 
to  boys  as  an  incentive  to  effort  and  industry 

Famous  Leaders  of  Industry.     By  Edwin  Wild- 
man.     Boston:    The   Page  Company. 


Old  Books. 

Age  alone  is  not  the  measure  of  value  of 
an  "old  book,"  as  was  illustrated  recently 
when  a  noteworthy  collection  of  rare  volumes 
was  offered  at  auction  in  New  York.  A  prize 
of  the  library,  according  to  the  catalogue, 
was  a  first  edition  of  the  "Imitatio  Christi"  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  printed  in  1470  from  the 
press  of  the  first  printer  of  Augsburg.  Yet 
the  owners  of  some  thousands  of  copies  of 
early  issues  of  the  "Imitation  of  Christ"  will 
be  disappointed  if  they  think  that  their  vol- 
umes necessarily  are  worth  a  high  price.  It 
still  remains  a  fact,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous development  of  printing  in  four  and  ,t 
half  centuries,  that  this  work  of  a  Kempis  is, 
next  to  the  Bible,  the  most  universally  trans- 
lated volume  in  the  world.  Nearly  a  century 
ago  it  was  estimated  that  2000  editions  had 
been  printed.  Merely  to  own  a  copy  two  or 
three  hundred  years  old  would  be  evidence 
of  no  special  distinction.  But  the  first  edition, 
a  real  "rarity,"  was  widely  sought,  while 
others,  almost  but  not  quite  as  ancient,  would 
go  begging  in  any  discriminating  book  market 

Included  in  th':  collection  in  question  were 
many  items  of  Americana.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  even  the  indefatigable  booklover, 
who  devoted  a  lifetime  and  a  fortune  to  his 
hobby,  was  unable  to  make  his  list  of  first 
editions  of  Poe  complete.  "Tamerlane*'  and 
"The  Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue"  are  miss- 
ing.     Now   the   future  values  of  these   almost 


unobtainable  volumes  will  turn,  not  on  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  books,  nor  their  literary 
excellence,  which  may  be  enjoyed  through 
purchase  in  a  thousand  bookstores,  but  on  the 
intensity  of  the  desire  of  the  owner  of  all  but 
two  to  possess  a  flawless  collection.  A  first 
edition  of  "Tamerlane,"  printed  within  a  cen- 
tury, already  exceeds  in  value  a  great  number 
of  volumes  four  times  as  old. 

One  result  of  the  amazing  development  of 
book  antiquarianism  within  a  generation  has 
been  to  uncover  the  greater  part  of  the  world's 
possible  treasures  of  bibliography,  and  to  re- 
duce the  sport  to  a  contest  among  semi- 
professionals  for  possession  of  one  another's 
prizes.  Death  intervenes  at  intervals,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  a  great  library  gives  a  new 
zest  to  the  game.  Only  an  occasional  new  dis- 
covery is  made.  Yet  there  are  possibilities  for 
those  who  like  to  store  up  wealth  for  future 
generations.  Those  who,  for  example,  were 
careful  to  preserve  their  first  folios  of  Shake- 
speare three  hundred  years  or  more  ago  con- 
ferred a  boon  on  twentieth-century  collectors 
far  beyond  their  probable  ability  to  prophesy. 
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Austro-German  Intrigue 
It  is  now  generally  understood  that  Austria 
and  Germany  deliberately  forced  a  quarrel 
upon  Serbia,  first  because  she  barred  the  Teu- 
tonic road  into  Asia,  and  secondly  because 
she  was  the  leader  of  the  Slav  nationalities 
whose  independence  threatened  the  cohesion 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  great  rivals  of 
Pan-Slavism  and  Pan-Germanism  had  faced 
each  other  for  years.  Russian  leadership  of 
the  Slav  world  had  become  an  inspiration  to 
the  Slav  subjects  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
Serbia  in  the  south  had  won  her  independence 
and  she  was  a  silent  incitement  to  all  other 
Slavs  to  do  the  same.  Austria  might  easily 
have  reconciled  her  Slav  peoples,  but  she  pre- 
ferred to  oppress  them.  It  was  the  Austrian 
way.  The  attack  upon  Serbia  in  1914  was 
intended  to  settle  forever  the  question  whether 
eastern  Europe  was  to  be  Slav  or  German. 
Austria  hated  Serbia  because  her  freedom  was 
a  menace.  Germany  hated  Serbia  because  she 
was  the  one  missing  link  in  the  great  chain 
of  German  influence  from  Hamburg  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

All  this  is  set  forward  by  Dr.  Goricar,  him- 
self an  Austrian  Slav  and  at  one  time  in  the 
service  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office.  But 
Dr.  Goricar  has  done  something  much  more 
than  write  a  history.  He  is  concerned  with 
the  future  rather  than  with  the  past.  What 
is  to  become  of  the  Slav  states  that  have  now 
been  liberated  or  that  have  broken  from  their 
old  allegiance?     Dr.  Goricar  thinks  that  they 
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should  be  amalgamated  into  a  United  States 
of  Slavia.  There  are  three  great  groups  of 
Slavs — the  western,  the  eastern,  and  the 
southern.  They  represent  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Russia.  They  speak  different  languages 
and  they  have  different  religions.  To  some 
extent  they  share  the  characteristics  of  the 
empires  from  which  they  have  been  snatched. 
Is  it  possible  to  produce  such  an  amalgama- 
tion? Political  wisdom  seems  to  indicate  al- 
most insuperable  difficulties  of  which  enthusi- 
asm will  doubtless  make  light. 

But  it  is  well  that  the  suggestion  should  be 
made.  Eastern  Europe  is  chaotic,  thanks  to 
the  incapacities  and  idealisms  of  the  peace 
conference.  Vast  tragedies  may  begin  at  any 
time.  That  a  dozen  or  more  independent 
Slav  states  should  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves is  impossible.  There  must  be  amalga- 
mation or  absorption. 

Dr.  Goricar's  book  is  one  for  the  reference 
shelf.  It  contains  everything  that  we  want 
to  know  about  the  Slav  world.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  scholar  and  a  patriot,  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  a  question  that  must  be  answered 
and  answered  in  the  right  way. 

The  Inside  Story  of  Austro-German  Intrigue. 
By  Joseph  Goricar  and  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


The  Child. 

At  a  first  glance  one  is  disposed  to  put  this 
book  on  one  side  for  further  consideration — 
or  oblivion.  The  chief  need  of  the  child 
nowadays  seems  to  be  for  a  little  judicious 
neglect.  The  child  as  a  problem  has  become 
wearisome. 

But  this  is  an  exceptional  book.  There  is 
nothing  quite  like  it,  or  indeed  at  all  like  it. 
It  is  a  sort  of  history  of  the  child,  and  of  the 
varying  status  that  has  been  accorded  to  him 
in  all  ages.  It  contains  none  of  the  solemn 
nonsense  of  pedagogy  or  of  the  pseudo 
sciences  of  eugenism  and  heredity.  We  are 
told  what  our  ancestors  thought  of  the  child, 
the  superstitions  that  governed  them,  how  the 
child  was  taught,  how  he  played,  his  environ- 
ment, language,  schooling,  religion,  naughti- 
nesses, and  afflictions.  Dr.  Dunn  ruthlessly 
upsets  some  of  our  theories.  He  shows  us, 
for  example,  how  some  of  the  worst  of  chil- 
dren have  been  the  best  of  men,  and  he  raises 
some  uneasy  doubts  whether  we  are  doing 
better  with  our  children  in  the  way  of  prac- 
tical  results   than   our   forefathers. 

Dr.  Dunn  must  have  delved  deeply  to  find 
all  this  curious  lore.  And  it  was  worth  find- 
ing. There  is  a  meaning  for  the  wise  under 
its  light  and  humorous  garb. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Child.  By  Dr. 
Courtenay  Dunn.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;   $2. 

Spiritualism. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  campaign  will  doubtless 
create  increased  interest  in  such  volumes  as 
the  one  that  reaches  us  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor G.  Henslow.  The  author  is  a  scientist 
of  distinction  and  he  is  also  a  clergyman.  We 
may  therefore  assume  that  he  is  entitled  to 
credence  alike  from  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral  points  of  view,  but  he  presents  us  with 
a  mass  of  phenomena  likely  enough  to  stagger 
the  belief  of  the  unversed.  These  phenomena 
were  obtained  through  non-professional  me- 
diums. There  is  no  money  taint  anywhere 
discernible.  And  they  include  the  whole 
range  of  modern  psychic  research  from  ma- 
terializations to  automatic  writing. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  these  phenomena 
nor  in  any  of  the  so-called  discoveries  of  mod- 
ern psychic  research.  The  attention  to  them 
and  the  interest  in  them  is  new  ;  nothing  else 
They  have  been  intimately  studied  in  India 
for  ages.  lamblichus  and  Porphyry  under- 
stood them  thoroughly  in  all  their  phases.  So 
did  Paracelsus  and  Boehmen.  We  have  here 
one  more  example  of  the  transition  from 
superstition  to  science.  But  there  are  prac- 
tically no  new  facts. 

Furthermore  it  may  be  said  that  Professor 
Henslow's  book  contains  no  proof  that  these 
amazing  phenomena  were  produced  by  the 
"spirits  of  the  dead."  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  books.  Indeed  we  may 
confess  to  a  certain  sense  of  amazement  that 
such  a  theory  should  be  accepted  in  the  face 
of  the  phenomena  themselves.  If  the  departed 
are  actually  occupied  in  such  ways  as  this, 
then  indeed  we  must  reluctantly  confess  thai 
the  sting  of  death  has  been  discovered  and 
that  the  King  of  Terrors  was  well  named. 

Proofs  of  the  Truths  of  Spiritualism.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  Henslow.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  ^ 

Briefer  Reviews. 
The  good  people  of  Hingham  do  not  send 
their  children  to  the  public  schools.  They 
send  them  to  private  schools  and  so  train 
them  in  the  belief  that  they  belong  in  some 
way  to  a  class  set  apart.  Professor  Dallas 
Lore  Sharp  writes  a  little  book  called  "Patrons 
of  Democracy"  to  ask  if  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
if  even  a  superior  education  can  compensate 
for  the  spirit  of  caste  and  exclusiveness  thus 
engendered.  And  it  need  hardly  be  said  in 
view  of  its  authorship  that  the  little  book  is 


worth  reading.     It  is  published  by  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press. 

"The  Young  Man  and  the  Law,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 
(Macmillan  Company;  $1.50),  is  intended  "to 
give  a  young  man  who  is  about  to  choose  a 
profession  a  clear  idea  of  the  reasons  both 
for  and  against  seeking  to  enter  the  bar,  and 
of  the  spirit  in  which  a  lawyer  is  bound  to 
fulfill  the  trust  which  society  has  placed  in 
him."  It  is  a  book  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  the  young  man  who  is  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Interest  in  John  Maynard  Keynes'  "Eco- 
nomic Consequences  of  the  Peace"  is  spread- 
ing throughout  the  civilized  world.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Howe  announce  that  translations  into 
French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  Scandi- 
navian, and  other  tongues  have  already  been 
arranged  for. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  people  to 
have  so  rich  an  acquaintance  with  the  emi- 
nent men  and  women  of  their  day  as  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  who  died  in  London  on 
March  24th  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  The 
story  of  her  remarkable  career  as  a  writer  is 
given  in  her  autobiography,  "A  Writer's 
Recollections,"  published  by  the  Harpers,  and 
some  of  the  people  of  whom  intimate  glimpses 
are  given  are  Gladstone,  the  Bronte  sisters. 
Renan,  Huxley,  Henry  James,  and  Mrs.  Ward's 
uncle,  Matthew  Arnold.  Besides  "A  Writer's 
Recollections,"  the  books  of  Mrs.  Ward  that 
Harpers  have  brought  out  in  this  country  are 
"Lady  Rose's  Daughter,"  "Eleanor,"  "The 
Marriage  of  William  Ashe,"  "Fenwick's  Ca- 
reer,"  and   "The  Testing  of  Diana   Mallory." 

"From  Friend  to  Friend,"  which  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.  have  just  published,  is  a  series  of 
recollections  of  a  long  and  interesting  life  by 
Lady  Ritchie,  Thackeray's  daughter,  edited  by 
Miss  Emily  Ritchie.  It  contains  the  last  of 
Lady  Ritchie's  literary  work. 


New  Books  Received. 
Further    Chronicles    of    Avonlea.      By   L.    M. 
Montgomery.     Boston:  The  Page  Company;    $1.65. 
For  girls. 

The     Almosts.      By     Dr.     Helen     MacMurchy 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.50. 
A  study  of  the  feeble-minded. 

The  Eastern  Question  and  Its  Evolution.  By 
Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company. 

A  suggested  arrangement. 

Ireland  an   Enemy  of  the  Allies?     By  R.    C. 


Shasta  Water  in  Syphons 
The  standard  of  all  drinks 


Escouflaire.      New    York:    E.     P.    Dutton    &    Co.; 
$2.50. 

The  meaning  of  Irish  propaganda. 

Red  Terror  and  Green.  By  Richard  Dawson. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Sinn  Fein-Bolshevist  movement. 

Many    Many    Moons.      By    Lew    Sarett.      New 
York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
Poems   of  the   Indians. 

The  Poets  in  Picardy.  By  E.  De  Stein.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

A  volume  of  humorous  and  other  verse. 

Measure  Your  Mind.  By  M.  R.  Trabue,  Ph. 
D.,  and  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Mental  tests. 

Army  Mental  Tests.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
Clarence  S.  Yoakum  and  Robert  M.  Yerkes.  New 
York:   Henry   Holt  &   Co. 

With  the  authorization  of  the  War  Department. 

Woodrow  Wilson  and  His  Work.  By  Pro- 
fessor William  E.  Dodd.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.;   $3. 

A  general  survey. 


THE  MASTER  SPIRIT 

"All  works  of  taste  must  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  skill,  time,  expense,  and  risk  attending 
their  manufacture.  Those  things  called  dear  are.  when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest;  they  arc 
attended  with  much  less  profit  to  the  artist  than  those  which  everybody  calls  cheap." 

— John  Rusktn 

This  Wonderful  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  quality  exactly  describes  our  own  ideal  of  business — 
particularly  the  monumental   business. 

It  is  our  endeavor  to  make  each  block  ot  granite  perfect,  each-  structure  a  masterpiece,  each 
customer  a  satisfied   customer. 

Send  for  our  Booklet   "D,"   illustrating  different   types  of  Mausoleum   construction. 

Raymond  Granite  Company,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Granite  Memorials. 
3  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco.  Laughlin  Building,  L<>- 
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"THE  TRIAL  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC." 


Last  Monday  night  an  epochal  event  in  the- 
atrical annals  happened:  Margaret  Anglin's 
San  Francisco  production  of  "The  Trial  of 
Joan  of  Arc"  had  its  premiere  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre.  The  American  rights  to  this  play, 
which  heretofore  has  only  been  played  in 
French  in  this  country*  have  for  some  years 
been  the  property  of  Margaret  Anglin.  Ap- 
preciating the  sympathetic  attitude  of  San 
Francisco  toward  her  and  her  work,  she 
brought  with  her  the  complete  staff  neces- 
sary, and  as  a  result  we  have  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  the  first  performances  of  a  pro- 
duction of  singular  impressiveness,  beauty, 
and  power. 

Emile  Moreau,  in  giving  this  representation 
of  Joan  of  Arc's  trial,  has  so  carefully  con- 
sulted historical  details  that  the  very  words 
with  which  the  Maid  replied  to  her  traducers 
are  put  in  her  mouth  in  the  play.  But  it  is 
on  her  human  side  that  we  see  Joan.  Away 
from  her  shining  armor  and  her  milk-white 
steed  she  is  a  solitary  girl  prisoner  sur- 
rounded by  great  church  dignitaries  who  are 
coldly  compassing  her  death  for  selfish,  polit- 
ical reasons. 

The  atmosphere  of  coming  doom  is  sug- 
gested almost  immediately.  In  the  apartment 
in  the  gloomy  palace  at  Rouen  assemble  the 
men  in  whose  hands  lies  the  fate  of  Joan ; 
Cauchon,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  fearful  of  the 
prophecy  that  links  his  fate  with  Joan's  ; 
Beaupere,  the  cold  unscrupulous  Rector  of 
Paris ;  the  impatient  Warwick,  animated  by 
the  careless  cruelty  of  a  soldier  of  the  middle 
ages;  and  sinister  Winchester,  Cardinal  of 
England,  a  pitiless  prince  of  cruelty.  The 
cruelty  of  these  men,  against  which  shines  the 
white  spirituality  of  Joan  like  a  star  in  the 
gloom,  is  the  motive  used  by  the  dramatist 
with  which  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  Joan's  un- 
swerving desire  to  serve  her  country-  It  acts 
powerfully  on  the  emotions  of  the  spectator. 
and  causes  the  atmosphere  of  dread  to  de- 
scend like  a  dark  cloud. 

Almost  thirty  speaking  parts  are  necessary 
for  the  unfolding  of  the  pla}',  and  about  ten 
of  them  are  the  important  personages  in  the 
drama.  Most  imposing  seem  these  men  into 
whose  ruthless  power  has  fallen  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Maid.  They  are  clad,  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  in  the  sweeping  robes  of 
churchmen.  Livingston  Piatt,  whose  scholarly 
knowledge,  artistic  talent,  and  impeccable 
taste  have  been  relied  upon  to  furnish  the 
setting  and  costuming  which  revive  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  middle  ages,  has  accom- 
plished his  task  to  a  marvel.  At  all  times 
the  stage  is  a  beautiful,  an  impressive  picture. 
Mr.  Piatt  has  given  to  the  stone  walls  of  the 
ancient  palace  in  Rouen  in  which  royalty  was 
housed  a  rich  but  dim  bluish-green  hue.  And 
against  this  effective  background  the  glittering 
armor  of  the  soldiers,  the  gorgeous  canopies 
of  the  thrones,  and  the  mosaic  of  striking  yet 
harmonizing  colors  in  the  costumes  creates  a 
play  of  pattern  and  color  that  is  a  feast  for 
the  eyes.  And  in  the  disposition  of  the  smaller 
groups,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
scores  of  people  in  the  trial  scene — at  which, 
by  the  way.  unusual  stagecraft  was  shown  in 
the  handling  of  the  excited  questionings  and 
fierce  interruptions  of  the  judges — and  in  the 
magnificent  grouping  of  the  agitated  and  tur- 
bulently  moving  judges  in  the  final  scene  Mr. 
George  Foster  Piatt  once  more  and  supremely 
demonstrated  his  unusual  gifts  as  a  stage  di- 
rector. 

To  Margaret  Anglin  has  fallen  the  task  of 
making  Joan  a  real,  a  tender,  living  woman. 
Never  again,  after  seeing  this  play,  will  she 
be  to  me  a  legendary  figure,  almost  a  myth. 
Her  fate  will  have  gained  for  her  new  pity  in 
many  hearts,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
library  shelves  will  T>e  searched  for  books  that 
tell  the  truth  of  her  strange,  almost  miracu- 
lous career  as  a  soldier  and  leader  of  victori- 
ous  armi°s. 

This  side  of  her,  however,  we  do  not  see. 
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It  is  Joan  in  prison,  at  the  mercy  of  her  rough 
Jailers;  Joan  at  her  trial,  tormented  by  her  re- 
morseless, judges;  Joan  exposed  to  the  terrors 
of  a  hideous  death  and  being  tempted  to  re- 
cant, and  Joan  in  the  transfiguring  exaltation 
of  the  Great  Victory  that  had  been  foretold; 
the  victory  in  which  she  conquered  the  flesh 
and  won  a  deathless  crown. 

This  is  the  Joan  shown  us  by  the  supreme 
art  of  Margaret  Anglin.  Miss  Anglin  has  no 
adventitious  aids  in  thus  portraying  Joan  in 
the  dark  hours  of  her  life.  She  looks  small 
and  pale,  and  dressed  in  the  simple  black  of  a 
civilian  stripling,  her  hair  falling  about  her 
ears,   she  seems  young  and  frail  and  helpless. 

In  the  trial  scene  we  came  the  nearest  to 
the  heart  of  the  true  Joan.  In  answer  to  the 
questions  of  her  judges  she  spoke  of  her 
home,  her  home  people,  and  her  humble  occu- 
pations with  a  tender,  child-like  smile  trem- 
bling on  her  lips.  The  moments  of  exaltation 
came  with  the  questions  about  the  Voices,  and 
the  beautifully  simple,  graceful  hand  gestures 
changed  as  if  instinctively  to  one  of  devotion. 
Simplicity  was  the  keynote  of  Miss  Anglin's 
acting  in  this  scene.  One  can  not  imagine  her 
planning  her  acting,  she  seems  to  do  it  so  by 
instinct,  and  her  technic  seems  born,  not 
made. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  points  in  the 
many  beautiful  points  of  the  impersonation 
was  the -employment  of  the  variety  of  modu- 
lations of  an  unusually  expressive  voice.  This 
was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  trial  scene, 
in  which  Joan,  in  her  replies  to  the  judges, 
varies  from  moods  of  tender  reminiscence  to 
quick-witted,  defensive  replies  to  accusations, 
reaching,  finally,  to  a  rapt,  an  exalted  devo- 
tion for  her  angel  visitants  that  lent  to  the  up- 
turned face  and  the  little  figure  in  its  plain 
boy's  dress  the  look  of  heavenly   inspiration. 

Miss  Anglin  was  backed  by  the  enthusiastic 
work  of  her  fine  company.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  realize  that  they  loved  their  task. 
Mr.  Fred  Eric  gave  an  excellent  impersona- 
tion of  Bedford,  the  Regent,  whose  super- 
stitious fears  held  his  better  qualities  in  re- 
serve. Almost  too  extreme  was  the  frenzy 
of  fear  portrayed  when  Bedford  believed  him- 
self bewitched,  but  the  employment  of  the 
falsetto  voice  to  indicate  the  extreme  terror 
of  the  Duke,  and  his  temporary  loss  of  manly 
self-control  was  certainly  effective.  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Powers  made  an  imposing  figure  of  the 
English  Cardinal,  and  gave  to  the  character 
its  due  suggestion  of  relentless  and  unswerv- 
ing cruelty.  Mr.  H.  Langdon  Bruce  was  suc- 
cessful in  presenting  Warwick  as  the  im- 
patient, unimaginative  soldier  who  wants  the 
peasant  trash  burned  and  gotten  rid  of.  Wal- 
ter Connolly  aptly  expressed  in  look  and  tone 
the  cowardice  of  the  too  compliant  Bishop  of 
Beauvais,  and  Sydney  Mather  as  the  Rector  of 
Paris  made  a  striking  blend  of  the  reverend 
scholar  and  the  merciless  inquisitor  who 
loved  to  be  cruel  for  the  joy  it  gave. 

As  a  contrast  to  these  men  of  icy  hearts 
and  steeled  wills  was  the  Queen,  mother  of 
the  boy-king  Henry  VI  of  England.  Her 
Marion  Barney  made  tender  and  womanly, 
while  Edna  Riece  gave  to  the  childish  figure 
of  the  boy-king,  caught  in  the  cruel  snares 
of  state  policy,  a  pathos  that  was  truly  touch- 
ing. 

The  whole  play  leads  up  to  the  horror  and 
dread  over  the  death  of  Joan  at  the  stake.  It 
is  a  scene  of  wonderful  intensity,  for  Joan 
remains  unseen,  while  the  drama  of  cruelty, 
remorse,  and  dread  plays  itself  out  before 
the  spectator.  And  a  most  moving  addition 
to  the  tragic  current  of  the  play  is  the  pres- 
ence of  little  Henry  VI,  whose  mother,  help- 
less in  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians  who  had 
proved  traitors  to  their  own  country,  could 
not  save  him  from  witnessing  the  execution. 
And  few  there  are  who  have  witnessed  the 
play  that  will  forget  that  awe-inspiring  scene. 
It  is  the  apex  to  all  the  strongly  cumulative 
action. 

In  the  windows  commanding  a  view  of  the 
market-place  stand  the  group  of  men  whose 
statecraft,  or  military  brutality,  or  inborn 
cruelty  had  impelled  them  to  condemn  Joan 
to  death  at  the  stake.  Yet  they  trembled,  as 
they  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  martyr 
they  had  made,  all  except  icy-hearted  Win- 
chester ;  Joan  remains  invisible,  yet  her  un- 
seen presence  dominates  the  scene.  She  en- 
ters the  market-place.  (When  I  recall  it  I 
discover  how  unconsciously  the  imagination 
worked.  Joan  was  really  there,  and  the  fear- 
ful funeral  pyre,  and  all  the  multitude  gazing 
in  awe  upon  the  victim.)  We  hear  one  soli- 
tary shriek,  and  then,  as  wreaths  of  smoke 
drift  into  the  open  window,  the  veritable  exe- 
cutioners, those  stately  soldiers  and  churchmen 
before  us.  trembling  in  superstitious  terror, 
seek  to  flee  from  the  dreadful  sight  But 
Bedford,  whose  springs  of  compassion  they 
had  poisoned,  will  not  let  them.  He  scourges 
them  with  his  scorn,  and  they  fall,  groveling 
at  his  feet. 

In  this  powerful  scene  there  is  a  prayer 
for  pity-  shrieked  out  by  the  little  king  under 
the  guidance  of  his  mother  that  comes  as  a 
benison  to  the  dread  and  horror  with  which 
the     re-awakened     imagination     views      that 


tragedy  of  the  past.  "Pray  for  us  sinners, 
now,  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death," 

We  thought  they  were  elementally  cruel  in 
those  days,  and  yet  look  at  the  awful  record 
of  the  twentieth  century-  It  does  not  seem 
as  if  the  average  human  being  deserves  the 
heavenly  immortality  he  proudly  claims.  Only 
such  as  Joan  have  merited  it,  and  as  we  looked 
upon  this  scene  we  realized  anew  the  spiritual 
grandeur  that  attended  the  flight  of  her  white 
soul  from  her  tortured  body. 

It  may  be  deduced  from  the  preceding  re- 
view that  there  are  many  emotions  aroused 
in  "The  Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  which,  it  is 
plain  to  be  seen,  is  not  merely  a  pictorial  play. 
And  the  emotions  are  further  stimulated 
through  the  musical  setting  taken  from  Tschai- 
kowsky's  opera,  "The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  in 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  which  for 
the  play  Miss  Anglin  had  the  invaluable  aid 
of  Mr.  Albert  J.  Elkus. 

The  music  was  rendered  by  an  orchetra  led 
by  Mr.  William  Parsons,  the  selections  played 
directly  preceding  each  act.  It  had  a  broad, 
majestic  sweep,  appropriate  to  the  historical 
theme,  and  its  current  seemed  to  reflect  the 
military  splendor  of  the  times  and  the  tragic 
events  which  always  attend  armies  and  vic- 
tories; until  at  the  close  the  unutterable 
pathos  of  Joan's  taking  off  was  suggested,  and 
the  spiritual  glory  with  which  she  met  her 
martyrdom. 


"A  FOOL  THERE  WAS." 


When  Peter  Emerson  Brown  wrote  this  play 
he  may  have  had  some  obscurely  symbolistic 
intentions.  Perhaps  the  vampire-woman  was 
meant  to  be  an  incarnation  of  all  the  weak- 
nesses, the  follies,  the  uncontrolled  sense- 
appetites,  the  potential  vices  in  the  human 
souL  Else  why  would  she  be  so  unappeasable 
with  her  victims?  What  meaning  would  there 
be  in  her  otherwise  senseless  cruelty  ? 

And  besides,  all  the  characters  are  merely 
typical,  having  no  distinguishing  individuali- 
ties. The  Husband  is  just  a  once  good  and 
loving  husband  that  goes  wrong;  the  Wife  a 
sweet,  affectionate,  domestic  partner  that 
stays  right.  The  friend  is  a  talker  with  whose 
witticisms  the  dramatist  seeks  to  lighten  the 
gloom,  and  the  sister  of  the  wife  merely  a 
mainspring  to  the  wife's  final  action. 

As  for  the  vampire,  she  seems  to  be  ani- 
mated by  no  motive  whatever  except  a  passion 
for  destroying  men. 

The  only  two  roles  of  much  importance  are 
those  of  the  Husband,  played  by  Clay  Clement 
and  of  the  Woman  of  Emily  Pinter.  Clay  Cle- 
ment has  a  lively  job  in  rendering  the  gradual 
deterioration  aad  final  destruction  of  the  de- 
luded man  who  turned  his  back  on  purity  and 
affection  that  he  might  enjoy  impurity  and 
lust  He  has  to  execute  a  downstairs  fall  that 
looks  far  from  enjoyable,  stagger  all  over  the 
stage,  and  show  the  wretch  he  is  imper- 
sonating in  the  throes  of  unbridled  emotion. 
He  does  his  task  so  well  that  he  succeeds 
thoroughly  in  inspiring  his  audience  with  a 
healthy  horror,  not  only  for  the  sinner,  but  the 
sin. 

Emily  Pinter,  in  a  series  of  striking  cos- 
tumes, maintained  the  terrifying  dignity  of 
the  vampire  who  is  like  nothing  so  much  as 
a  Vision  of  Sin;  Sin  externally  beautiful,  but 
inwardly  loathsome  with  corruption.  Miss 
Pinter  is  rapidly  developing  in  her  work  in 
everything  but  that  little  matter  of  physical 
culture  about  which  I  hinted  a  month  or  so 
ago.  If  she  attended  to  that,  and  her  develop- 
ment continues,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  her,  some  day  in  the  not  too  far 
future,  receiving  tenders  from  the  East 

I  think  the  Alcazar  audiences,  who  like 
serious  things  immediately  ameliorated  by  the 
ready  jokelet,  were  somewhat  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance by  the  dark  tragedy  of  the  Husband's 
end.  The  play  certainly  has  its  impressive- 
ness. But  every  tragedy  must  have  some  ele- 
ment of  beauty,  and  the  fact  that  the  Woman 
is  fair  to  look  upon  is  not  quite  enough. 


THE  ALDA-MARTIN  CONCERT. 


The  people  who  have  been  interesting  them- 
selves in  an  Institutional  Temple — the  securing 
of  funds  for  which  was  the  motive  for  Mme. 
Alda's  and  Riccardo  Martin's  trip  to  this  city 
— evidently  didn't  pitch  in  and  work  hard. 
Otherwise  there  would  have  ben  a  much  bigger 
crowd  at  the  Wednesday  night  concert  It  was 
estimated  that  there  were  upwards  of  four 
thousand  in  attendance.  As  they  could  not 
have  accommodated  that  number  in  any  of  the 
regular  halls  or  theatres,  no  mistake  had  been 
made  in  hiring  the  Exposition  Auditorium. 
All  the  same  a  lot  of  valuable  seat  space 
went  for  nought  because  a  number  of  people 
presumably  interested  in  the  Institutional 
Temple  project  were  napping. 

That  being  the  case,  I  should  judge  that 
Mme.  Alda  was  the  motif  that  drew  the  crowd. 
Mme.  Alda's  lovely  lyric  soprano  was  in  the 
pink  of  condition  and  the  lady  sang  divinely. 
Her  voice  has  a  particularly  pure  and  lovely 
tone,  her  pianissimo  passages  are  unusually 
delicate  and  yet  well  sustained,  she  sings  with 
an    expression    that    is    full    of    sympathetic 


charm,  and  she  has  no  angles,  wires,  or  edges 
to  her  sky-high  notes. 

She  gave  a  generous  programme,  of  which 
the  principal  arias  were  "Un  bel  di"  from 
"Madame  Butterfly"  and  "I  Love  You"  from 
Henry  Hadley's  opera,  "Cleopatra's  Night" 
Also  with  Mr.  Martin  she  sang  the  famous 
"La  Boherae"  duet,  which  was  given  with 
just  that  touch  of  appropriate  gesture  and 
pantomime  that  made  it  seem  like  a  scene 
from  the  opera. 

Two  of  the  other  numbers,  "The  Soldier's 
Bride"  and  "The  Singer" — which  latter  was 
written  for  and  dedicated  to  Mme.  Alda — 
were  rendered  with  particularly  lovely  grace 
and  expression,  the  latter  winning  a  recall. 

Mr.   Martin   has  an   immense   voice,   which 
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SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  200 


Insurance  and 
Service  Charge 


A  manufacturer  in  the  Rincon  Hill 
district  complained  that  he  was  pay- 
ing bigger  water  bills  than  formerly. 
He  blamed  it  on  the  service  charge. 

Our  Service  Department  investi- 
gated. Meter  and  fixtures  were  O. 
K.  Water  consumption  showed  little 
variation  from  month  to  month. 
There  was  no  waste. 

The  current  bill  showed  consump- 
tion of  5600  cubic  feet — total  amount 
due,  $17.25. 

Of  this  total,  $4.50  was  service 
charge,  for  this  manufacturer  had  a 
two-inch  service  pipe  and  meter. 

Our  Service  Department  wrote 
him  as  follows: 

"As  a  ^-inch  meter  will  deliver 
7000  cubic  feet  per  month  on  a  10 
per  cent,  load  factor,  you  apparently 
do  not  need  the  larger  service.  The 
service  charge  for  the  smaller  meter 
is  $1.00  per  month.  The  substitu- 
tion will  make  your  bill  smaller  than 
it  used  to  be  under  the  old  'Ordi- 
nance  Rates.* 

"If  you  wish,  we  will  change  the 
meter  at  no  expense  to  you.  Fur- 
thermore, as  a  matter  of  equity,  and 
according  to  our  usual  practice,  we 
will  refund  50  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
cess service  charge  collected.  We 
have  voluntarily  changed  more  than 
a  thousand  of  these  large-size 
meters.  Your  case  seems  to  have 
escaped  our  attention." 

The  outcome  was  interesting  and 
significant 

The  manufacturer  informed  us 
that  he  had  fire-service  facilities  on 
his  premises,  that  therefore  it  would 
be  rash  to  substitute  a  smaller 
service  and  that  he  would  prefer  to 
let  matters  remain  as  they  were. 

This  is  a  case  where  payment  of  a 
slightly  larger  service  charge  means 
a  substantial  saving  in  fire  insurance 
rates. 

SPMNG  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 


April  17,  1920. 
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had  no  difficulty  in  penetrating  to  the  fur- 
thest reaches  of  the  huge  auditorium.  It  is 
a  puzzling  voice,  in  that  its  sonorous  tones 
are  sometimes  so  sweet  and  pleasing,  while  at 
other  times  they  lack  purity  of  intonation,  as 
if  the  singer  were  pressing  his  voice  too 
hard;  and  this  fault  was  oftener  apparent 
than  not.  But  generally  speaking  his  attain- 
ments as  a  singer  are  such  as  make  his 
standing  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
amply   comprehensible. 

Erin  Ballard,  the  piano  accompanist,  who 
has  come  to  San  Francisco  often  enough  to 
win  a  welcome  on  her  own  account,  is  one  of 
the  most  sympathetic  of  accompanists,  and 
gives  the  keenest  pleasure  by  the  skill  and 
delicacy  of  her  playing. 

The  singer-in-chief  was  prodigal  with  her 
songs,  and  generous  in  response  to  many  re- 
calls. She  won  flowers  as  well,  and  it  was  a 
real  comfort  to  see  the  heaps  of  roses  on  the 
piano  lending  a  color  complementary  to  the 
fair  singer's  handsome  costume,  and  reducing, 
in  some  slight  degree,  the  bare  ugliness  of  the 
vast  Auditorium  stage.  They  ought  to  con- 
struct some  kind  of  a  small  half-way  house 
on  that  stage,  so  as  to  give  the  singers,  as 
they  go  sprinting  madly  for  the  exit,  a  place 
in  which  to  pause  and  rest  between  numbers. 
As  it  was  we  could  see  Mme.  Alda's  top- 
knot— of  which,  by  the  way,  I  don't  believe 
an  artist  would  approve — soaring  above  the 
dinkey  little  screen,  which  was  only  a  'steenth 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE 


Phone  Franklin  1 50 


Mon.,  April  19— SECOND  AND  LAST  WEEK 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Margaret  Anglin 

In  the   Stupendous  Production  of 

"THE  TRIAL  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC" 

with    the 
TSCHAIKOWSKY  MUSICAL  SETTING 


April    26— "THREE    FACES    EAST,"    with 
Violet  Heming. 


ALCAZAR 

"Good    old    Alcazar!      What    would    we    do 
without    it?" — Argonaut. 

THIS  WEEK— "A  FOOL  THERE  WAS|] 
Based   on    Kipling's    Poem   "The   Vampire" 

WEEK  COM.  NEXT  SUN.  MAT.,  APR.  18 
First  Alcazar  Presentation  of  the  Hoosier  Com- 
edy of  Uproarious  Fun  and  Quaint  Philosophy 

"SIS  HOPKINS" 

As  Played  5000  Times  by  Rose  Melville 

THE  NEW  ALCA2AR  COMPANY 

BELLE  BENNETT— CLAY  CLEMENT 

Sun.,    Apr.    25 — Jack    Lait's    Great   Play 

"HELP  WANTED" 

"Life's    just    one    stenographer    after    another" 

Usual  Evening  Prices.  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.,  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


STRACCIARI 

Celebrated  Italian  Baritone 
NEXT     SUNDAY  -  APRIL      IS 

COLUMBIA  THEATRE 


Tickets  $1 ,  $1 .50,  $2;  1st  6  rows  $2.50 
Management  FRANK  W.  HEALY 


DIRECTION  PAUL  ELDER 


VACHEL 

LINDSAY 

Author,  Poet,  Humorist 

"AN  EVENING  OF  HIGHER  VAUDEVILLE" 

For  the  Tired  Business  Man  and  Others 

Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 

FRIDAY  EVE.,  APRIL  23 

Tickets,  reserved.  $1,  $1.50,  $2;  unreserved  sec- 
tion, 50c.    On  sale  at  Paul  Elder's. 


Maitland  Playhouse 

-THE   THEATRE    UNUSUAL" 

Stockton  St.,  above  Post.     Phone  Kearny  2520 
City's  Newest  and  Most  Artistic  Theatre 

Sat.    Night,    April    17 — 4    One-Act    Plays 
WEEK  COM.  TUES.  MAT.  &  EVE.,  APR.  20 

"JOY" 

The   Brilliant  Play   by  John 

GALSWORTHY 

All    Seats    Reserved— ONE    DOLLAR 
Every  Night  (except  Sun.  &  Mon.)  at  8:30 
Matinees    Tuesday    and    Saturday    at    2:30 

Next — Anatole  France's  "The  Man  Who  Mar- 
ried a  Dumb  Wife." 


of  a    shelter,    and   probably    had  no    chair   or 
stool   within  its   narrow   circumference. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

■*♦*- 

FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

The  Margaret  Anglin  engagement  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  will  come  to  a  close  on 
Saturday  night,  April  24th,  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  "The  Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc."  This 
final  production  of  the  star's  season  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  has  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  press  and  public.  Nothing  has  been 
spared  to  make  this  production  a  flawless  one 
and  success  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  Miss 
Anglin,  George  Foster  Piatt  and  Livingston 
Piatt,  who  have  combined  in  directing  its  des- 
tinies. As  Joan,  Miss  Anglin.  has  added  an- 
other superb  work  to  her  already  great  gal- 
lery of  stage  pictures.  Her  supporting  cast  is 
exceptionally  fine,  and  the  Tschaikowsky  mu- 
sical setting  for  the  production  is  in  itself  a 
great  treat.  Matinees  are  announced  for 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

"Three  Faces  East,"  with  Violet  Heming 
in  her  original  role  of  the  "mysterious 
Helene,"  will  be  the  next  attraction  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre.  The  Broadway  cast  is 
coming  in  support  of  the  star  in  one  of  the 
most  ingeniously  constructed  and  carefully 
worked  out  mystery  plays  of  the  day.  The 
three  acts  are  said  to  be  crowded  with  big 
dramatic  surprises. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 
The  celebrated  musical  extravaganza  from 
the  New  York  Winter  Garden,  "The  Passing 
Show,"  will  be  presented  at  the  Curran  be- 
ginning Sunday  night.  "The  Passing  Show"  is 
told  in  fifteen  colossal  scenes,  with  twenty-two 
lilting,  soothing,  dashing  musical  numbers, 
and  a  wealth  of  scenic  and  colorful  beauty 
that  defies  all  description.  The  costumes  and 
the  color  schemes  are  said  to  be  richly  ornate 
and  brilliant  The  company  numbers  200  people, 
including  Willie  and  Eugene  Howard,  so  long 
associated  with  Winter  Garden  spectacles. 
The  curtain  at  the  performances  of  "The 
Passing  Show"  rises  sharp  nights  at  8  and 
matinees  at  2.  As  the  opening  scene  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  the  entire  produc- 
tion it  is  wise  for  patrons  to  be  in  their 
seats  at  least  a  few  minutes  before  the  cur- 
tain rises.  "The  Passing  Show"  is  a  spectacle 
that  will  linger  long  in  the  memory;  there  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  world. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

"Joy,"  a  play  on  the  letter  "I"  by  John  Gals- 
worthy, will  be  presented  by  Arthur  Mait- 
land's  players  in  the  Maitland  Playhouse  dur- 
ing the  week  commencing  Tuesday,  April 
20th. 

In  selecting  this  play  Mr.  Maitland  has  in 
mind  the  fact  that  Galsworthy  is  one  of  the 
sincerest  and  most  straightforward  of  writers. 
He  is  literary  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
clear,  simple,  and  direct,  never  failing  to  im- 
press his  readers  and  his  audience  with  the 
meaning  and  importance  of  the  play  or  novel 
under  consideration. 

Saturday  night  the  Maitland  players  will 
give  their  final  performance  of  the  four  great 
one-act  plays  on  the  current  bill. 

Anatole  France's  "The  Man  Who  Married 
a  Dumb  Wife"  is  in  preparation  for  the  week 
of  April  27th.  With  this  play  will  be  given 
Bernard  Shaw's  one-act  classic  "Press  Cut- 
tings."   

The  Alcazar  Theatre. 
From  the  morality  drama,  "A  Fool  There 
Was,"  the  New  Alcazar  company  cheerily  cuts 
around  the  corner  next  Sunday  into  the  merry 
domain  of  comedy.  "Sis  Hopkins"  will  be 
hilariously  welcomed  and  will  draw  crowds, 
for,  curiously  enough,  it  has  never  been  staged 
at  the  Alcazar.  It  will  be  acted  in  the  spirit 
of  its  picturesque  period,  with  Belle  Bennett 
as  the  gawky,  coy,  and  heart -yearning  little 
country  girl  who  grows  into  charming,  culti- 
vated young  womanhood.  "Sis  Hopkins"  is 
distinctive  of  the  soil  and  her  prototypes  exist 
today  in  the  Middle  West  just  as  they  did  a 
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RPHFITM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
111  11LU1I1       Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

Mme.  PETROVA 

The  Distinguished  Star 
In  a  Symphony  of  Beauty,  Color  and  Song 

GENE  GEENE,  Character  Delineator  of  Pop- 
ular Ditties,  Assisted  by  Beth  Mayo;  ETHEL 
CLIFTON  in  "Diamond  Cut  Diamond,"  As- 
isted  by  Joan  Storm  and  Company;  WILBUR 
MACK  and  Company  in  "Two  Is  Company"; 
MONTGOMERY  and  ALLEN,  That  Clever, 
Crazy,  Classy  Couple;  BRENT  HAYES,  the 
Master  of  the  Banjo;  SAMSTED  and 
MARION.  Presenting  "The  Bachelor's  Vision"; 
THREE  STEWART  SISTERS,  Dancers  That 
Dance. 

Evening   Prices,   25c,   50c,    75c.  $1 

Matinee  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c 

EXCEPT     SATURDAYS,     SUNDAYS     AND 

HOLIDAYS.      Phone  Douglas    70 


quarter-century  ago.  No  class  of  old  English 
comedy  has  greater  vitality  than  this  simple, 
human,  heart-appealing  Hoosier  classic.  Clay 
Clement  personates  Ridy  Scarboro,  with 
Henry  Shumer  as  Obadiah,  Clifford  Alexander 
as  the  star  half-back,  Brady  Kline  as  the  rail- 
way schemer,  Rafael  Brunetto  as  the  music- 
teacher,  Emily  Pinter  as  the  city  girl,  Stella 
Warfield  as  the  seminary  principal,  Jean  Oliver 
and  Zita  Williams  as  her  pupils,  and  AI  Cun- 
ningham and  Anna  MacNaughton  as  Pa  and 
Ma  Hopkins. 

Jack  Lait's  drama,  "Help  Wanted,"  the 
week  of  April  25th,  shows  what  a  gauntlet 
girl  stenographers  have  to  run — that  is  to  say 
some  stenographers,  who  are  beautiful  and 
unsophisticated.         

The  Strand  Theatre. 

One  of  the  most  stupendous  flood  scenes 
ever  depicted  upon  the  screen  is  that  which 
serves  as  the  background  for  the  big  climax 
in  "The  Sagebrusher,"  a  film  version  of  Emer- 
son Hough's  celebrated  novel,  which  is  to  be 
the  chief  offering  at  the  Strand  Theatre  next 
week,  starting  Sunday,  April  18th.  A  mighty 
dam  breaks  and  sweeps  its  relentless  way 
through  a  deep  canon,  carrying  with  it  an 
entire   village. 

"The  Sagebrusher"  is  the  story  of  a  great 
love  and  a  great  sacrifice  built  around  the 
regeneration  of  a  rough  Westerner  who  mar- 
ries   a   beautiful    blind   girl. 

Among  the  special  smaller  features  will  be 
shown  the  newest  Martin  Johnson  cannibal 
picture,  entitled  "Tulagi,"  and  described  as 
a  "white  spot  in  a  black  land." 

The  new  Strand  Symphony  Orchestra,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  William  F.  McKinney, 
is  proving  a  positive  sensation  at  its  after- 
noon and  evening  special  concerts.  The  best 
of  the  world's  classical  music,  as  well  as  the 
latest  popular  selections,  make  up  the  weekly 
programmes.  

The  Orpheum. 

Mme.  Petrova  will  appear  next  week  at 
the  Orpheum.  She  states  that  her  return  to 
vaudeville  does  not  mean  that  she  has  re- 
tired from  moving  pictures.  Mme.  Petrova 
came  to  America  from  the  Follies  Bergere, 
a  theatrical  experiment  which  resulted  disas- 
trously. Certain  amusement  promoters  de- 
cided to  duplicate  Paris'  Follies  Bergere  in 
New  York,  but  New  York  would  not  accept 
the  French  idea  of  amusement.  In  the  col- 
lapse the  only  thing  that  remained  was  Mme. 
Petrova,  and  without  trumpets  she  entered 
vaudeville.  In  fact  without  the  audiences 
knowing  who  she  was  she  went  out  and  did 
her  turn.  The  audiences  did  not  care  who 
she  was.  They  knew  that  she  was  an  artist 
of  vast  superiority,  absolutely  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary'- From  then  on  her  success  in  vaude- 
ville was  assured  and  in  a  short  space  of 
time  she  was  a  headliner.  Then  Petrova  be- 
came a  dramatic  star  and  finally  took  to  pic- 
tures, both  with  pronounced  success. 

Petrova  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  women 
on  the  stage.  She  plays  comedy  and  tragedy. 
She  sings  and  she  imitates.  She  is  a  woman 
of  striking  appearance  and  of  forcible  but 
exceedingly  attractive  personality. 

Gene  Green,  character  delineator  of  popular 
ditties  and  one  of  the  best  story  tellers  in 
vaudeville,  who  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
a  monologist  par  excellence  and  a  singing 
comedian  of  the  first  water,  will,  with  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Beth  Mayo,  contribute  most 
diverting   entertainment. 

Ethel  Clifton,  successful  playwright  and 
actress,  will  present  a  play  of  her  own  au- 
thorship called  "Diamond  Cut  Diamond."  She 
will  be  assisted  by  Joan  Storm  and  a  capable 
little  company. 

Brent  Hayes,  who  is  a  positive  revelation  to 
those  who  have  always  considered  the  banjo 
an  instrument  of  simple  melodies,  will  present 
a  programme  which  includes  compositions  of 
the  great  masters  as  '.veil  as  a  number  of 
simple  plantation   airs. 

Samsted  and  Marion  will  introduce  an  act 
called  "The  Bachelor's  Vision,"  which  is  a 
novel  blending  of  story,  song,  classical  art, 
and  physical  accomplishments.  They  are  the 
possessors  of  magnificent  physiques  and  ex- 
traordinary athletic  ability. 

The  Three  Stewart  Sisters,  dainty  and  de- 
lightful dancers,  will  be  seen  in  a  repertory 
of  dances  of  their  own. 

The  only  holdovers  in  this  remarkable  bill 
will  be  Wilbur  Mack  and  company  in  "Two 
Is  Company,"  and  Billy  Montgomery  and  Min- 
nie Allen,  who  will  sing  new  compositions  of 
their  own.  

Riccardo  Stracctari. 
When  Riccardo  Stracciari,  the  renowned 
Italian  baritone,  appears  in  the  Columbia  The- 
atre next  Sunday,  April  18th,  at  2:30,  under 
the  direction  of  Frank  W.  Healy,  his  pro- 
gramme will  include  many  of  the  great  arias 
from  the  operas  in  which  he  is  famous,  par- 
ticularly the  Prologue  ("Pagliacci"),  in  which 
his  A  flat  never  fails  to  set  the  audience  on 
fire  ;  the  Largo  al  Factotum  ("Barber  of  Se- 
ville"), and  Di  Provenza  II  Mar  II  Suol 
("Traviata"),    which    he    sings    with    such    a 
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32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


wealth  of  tenderness  that  his  hearers  invari- 
ably respond  with  a  warmth  of  spontaneous 
applause.  He  will  also  sing  a  charming  group 
of  Neapolitan  songs  in  dialect  and  many  other 
attractive  numbers.  Tickets  now  on  sale  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Ysaye  and  Elman. 

When  Eugene  Ysaye  and  Mischa  Elman, 
whom  Frank  W.  Healy  will  present  in  joint 
recital  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium,  Sunday 
afternoon.  May  23d,  combine  forces  a  rare 
treat  is  afforded  music-lovers. 

Such  a  coalition  makes  for  one  of  the  most 
important  musical  events  of  the  season.  The 
blending  of  the  matchless  artistry',  tempera- 
ments, and  gifts  of  two  such  masters  of  two 
different  schools,  the  blending  and  contrast- 
ing of  tones,  the  sincere  sympathy  and  defer- 
ence each  has  for  the  other,  makes  for  inter- 
pretations of  highest  order,  than  which  more 
beautiful  could  not  be  asked. 

This  will  be  the  first  appearance  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  Eugene  Ysaye  and  Mischa 
Elman  in  joint  recital,  and  it  will,  too,  be 
the  last  appearance  of  these  violinists,  as 
Mischa  Elman  at  the  close  of  this  concert 
tour  will  go  to  Europe,  where  he  will  con- 
tinue his  work  on  the  concert  stage. 


Vachel  Lindsay. 

In  "An  Evening  of  Higher  Vaudeville  and 
Orthodox  Verse  as  Well"  at  the  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium,  Friday  evening,  April  23d,  Vachel 
Lindsay,  troubadour,  poet,  and  humorist,  will 
recite  his  celebrated  poem,  "The  Congo."  In 
rendering  this  he  introduces  a  new  element  of 
chanting  equal  to  the  Gregorian  chant  heard 
in  the  Paulist  Fathers'   Church  New  York. 

His  programme  includes  a  number  of  other 
selections  from  his  works,  such  as  "The  Vil- 
lage Improvement  Parade,"  "The  Firemen's 
Ball,"  "Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight,"  etc. 
Lindsay  believes  that  the  primitive  singing 
of  poetry  should  he  restored,  and  is  himself 
setting  the  example.  His  San  Francisco  lec- 
ture has  been  arranged  by  Paul  Elder. 


fURRAN    lead,?&AtRE 

^^  Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

BEGINNING  SUNDAY  NIGHT ! 

Messrs.   Lee  &   T.  J.    Shubert   Present 

THE  BIGGEST  MUSICAL 

SPECTACLE  ON   EARTH 

THE  PASSING  SHOW 

The    New    York    Winter    Garden's    Most 

Stupendous    Revue 

15    Colossal    Scenes — 1200    Costumes — Cast    of 

200,   with 

Willie— HOWARD— Eugene 

125  of  the  World's  Beautiful  Women 

Positively      the      Most      Gorgeous,      Glittering, 

Gigantic   and    Costly  Attraction 

Ever  Sent  on  Tour 

Prices — Nights.    SI    to   $3;    Wed.    and   Thurs. 

Mats.,  50c  to  $2;   Sat.  Mat.,  50c  to  $2.50. 


STRAND 

Starting  Sunday,    April    18 
A  Tremendously  Gripping  Picturizalion  of 

EMERSON  HOUGH'S 

Famous  Novel 

"THE   SAGEBRUSHER" 

An  All-Star  Cast 


Also   Extra  Added   Features,    Including  a   New 
Martin  Johnson   Cannibal    Picture 

"TULAGI" 

and 

Strand  Symphony  Orche 

Conducted    by    WM.    F.    McKK 
Every  Afternoon  and  Eveninr 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Every  now  and  then  our  newspapers  indulge 
in  a  spasm  of  excitement  at  the  discovery  that 
some  European  potentate  is  "democratic." 
One  would  suppose  that  the  rulers  of  Europe 
are  wont  to  go  about  riding  on  elephants  while 
their  subjects  lie  prostrate  in  the  dust  or  feebly 
knock  their  foreheads  against  the  edge  of  the 
sidewalk.  The  latest  discovery  of  democracy 
in  Europe  relates  to  the  new  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  who  has  actually  been  seen 
strolling  through  the  streets  of  Paris  unac- 
companied, unguarded,  and  even  unwatched. 
Instantly  "our  special  correspondent"  rushes 
hot  foot  to  the  cable  office  and  sends  a  dis- 
patch to  New  York,  where  it  is  "copyrighted" 
and  published  under  headlines  an  inch  deep. 
President  Deschanel,  we  are  told,  is  a  "com- 
moner," and  in  reproducing  this  information 
regarding  the  elected  head  of  a  republic  we 
can  but  humbly  trust  that  we  are  not  infringing 
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the  aforesaid  copyright.  But  what  in  the 
name  of  a  sanctified  sycophancy  did  the  corre- 
spondent think  that  President  Deschanel 
would  be?  A  grand  lama?  A  great  mogul? 
We  were  under  the  impression  that  every  one 
was  a  commoner  in  France,  and  that  for  a  real 
aristocracy  with  all  the  haughtiness  of  an 
ancien  regime  we  had  to  come  to  America. 

President  Poincare,  it  seems,  had  demo- 
cratic leanings,  but  it  was  left  to  his  suc- 
cessor to  make  the  final  plunge  into  the  waters 
of  social  equality.  President  Poincare,  when 
he  took  his  walks  abroad,  was  usually  followed 
at  a  discreet  distance  by  an  automobile  con- 
taining a  few  detectives,  although  why  it 
should  he  in  any  way  undemocratic  to  guard 
against  assassination  is  not  revealed.  Poin- 
care was  a  war  president.  Nervous  tension 
was  at  its  height.  Enemies  and  spies  were 
everywhere,  and  lunatics  somewhat  more  nu- 
merous than  usual.  There  was  probably  no 
other  reason  for  the  humble  automobile  and 
its  little  cargo  of  detectives.  It  was  not  the 
invariable  custom  for  European  rulers  to  have 
even  so  much  escort  as  this  before  the  war. 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium  was  wont  to  stroll 
about  the  streets  without  even  a  lady's  maid 
in  attendance.  Even  the  German  Emperor 
would  ride  through  Unter  Den  Linden  with 
no  other  escort  than  a  friend  or  two.  Presi- 
dent Deschanel  is  probably  acting  a  little 
rashly  in  thus  tempting  the  lunatic  assassin, 
but  it  probably  never  occurs  to  him  or  to  the 
people  that  he  is  doing  anything  democratic. 
Democracy  is  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  French 
life.  The  only  real  exclusiveness  is  in  the 
French  home.  It  is  mainly  a  domestic  ex- 
clusiveness. 

But  we  have  another  evidence  of  the  democ- 
racy of  President  Deschanel.  It  seems  that 
he  does  not  wear  full  evening  dress  and  a 
silk  hat  in  the  morning.  Well,  we  are  glad 
to  hear  that  he  has  abandoned  a  costume  that 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  eye  must  always  seem  in- 
congruous. Let  us  hope  that  French  officials 
and  French  bridegrooms  will  follow  suit,  for 
nearly  all  of  them  wore  evening  dress  in  the 
morning.  The  practice  was  not  confined  to 
the  President.  It  was  no  more  than  a  custom. 
Its  abandonment  has  no  more  democratic  sig- 
nificance than  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
President's  suspenders. 

But  the  special  correspondent  in  addition 
to  all  this  nonsense  has  actually  something  to 
say.  He  tells  us  that  the  simplicity  of  French 
presidential  manners  was  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  orgy  of  social  formalism  that  attended 
the  visit  of  President  Wilson.  President 
Poincare  with  his  little  group  of  trailing  de- 
tectives is  compared  with  the  buzzing  of  the 
hive  whenever  his  American  confrere  showed 
his  august  presence  on  the  street.  A  small 
regiment  of  detectives  and  doughboys  was  in 
instant  motion,  and  the  French  people  were 
reminded  of  the  imposing  pageantries  of  auto- 
cratic rule  that  for  them  had  become  a  matter 
of  ancient  history-.  It  reminds  us  of  the  good- 
natured  comment  of  a  European  visitor  to  the 
effect  that  he  could  not  understand  the  Ameri- 
can objection  to  absolute  monarchies,  seeing 
that  in  America  was  the  only  existing  sur- 
vival  of  that  historic   institution. 

We  have  another  interesting  item  of  French 
social  news,  but  not  being  of  the  same  im- 
portance as  President  Deschanel's  silk  hat  it 
comes  to  us  by  the  more  dilitory  mail. 
France,  it  seems,  has  2,000,000  girls  who  can 
never  expect  to  find  husbands  in  consequence 
of  the  war.  How  we  wish  we  might  marry  all 
of  them,  but  of  course  that  is  a  mere  senti- 
ment.    There  would  be  difficulties. 

But  France  does  not  view  the  matter  wholly 
from  the  sentimental  point  of  view.  She  is 
utilitarian.  Her  eye  is  upon  the  census. 
These  two  million  girls  under  happier  auspices 
would  have  been  "good  for"  some  four  or  five 
million  babies.  Just  think  of  all  those  babies. 
The  imagination  veritably  reels.  But  what  is 
to  be  done  about  it?  ask  the  French  authori- 
ties.    The  question  is  not  addressed  pointedly 
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to  ourselves,  Heaven  be  praised,  or  we  should 
be  gravely  embarrassed.  We  should  take 
forthwith  to  the  woods.  It  is  addressed  to 
the  French  nation.  Will  it  be  necessary,  say 
the  statisticians,  to  abrogate  the  usual  ethical 
standards  and  to  waive  some  of  those  formali- 
ties sanctioned  by  usage  and  natural  pieties? 
We  do  not  know  what  this  means,  but  we 
should  think  it  might  be  a  good  plan.  But 
on  second  thoughts,  why  not  leave  it  to  the 
girls  themselves  ?  That  is  what  we  all  have 
to  do  in  the  long  run.     From  what  we  know 


of  girls  in  general — little  enough  in  all  con- 
science— we  are  of  opinion  that  these  two 
million  French  girls  will  do  what  they  jolly 
well  please. 


Earthquake  records  are  made  on  a  sensi- 
tized film  by  a  light  ray  in  what  is  considered 
the  most  perfect  seismograph  yet  invented,  the 
work   of  two   scientists  of  Hawaii. 


In  the  Amazon  there  are  known  to  exist  at 
least  2000  species  of  fish. 


Just  Where  and  How 
Is  the  Money 
to  be  Spent? 


A  businesslike  Answer  to 

a  businesslike  Question 

THIRTY  denominations  cooperating  in  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement  have  budgeted  their 
needs.  No  business  could  have  done  it  more  scientifi- 
cally. 

They  have  united  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  duplica- 
tion or  waste.  At  least  a  million  dollars  will  be  saved 
by  the  fact  that  thirty  individual  campaigns  are  joined 
in  one  united  effort. 

Each  denomination  has  arranged  its  budget  under  six 
main  heads: 

IFOR  THE  CHURCH'S  WORK 
AT  HOME.  A  score  ofitems  come 
under  this  head.  Consider  only  one. 
Five  and  a  half  million  people  in  the 
United  States  cannot  even  read  and 
write  the  English  language.  Who  is 
to  carry  forward  this  vastworkof 
Americanization  if  the  church  does 
not? 


2  FOR  HOSPITALS  AND  HOMES. 
Every  yearthousandsof  men  and 
women  seriously  ill  are  turned  away 
from  Church  hospitals  because  of 
lack  of  room.  The  children's  homes 
are  compelled  to  turn  away  more 
children  than  they  can  receive. 


3  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION.  Of 
the  450,000  American  students  in 
institutions  of  higher  erade,  one- 
half  are  in  institutions  founded  and 
supported  by  theChnrches.  Many  of 
these  institutions  have  had  nogreat 
endowment  campaigns,  but  their 
needs  are  just  as  pressing  as  the 
needs  of  larger  schools;  and  you 
have  only  to  read  their  list  of  alum- 
ni and  alumnae  to  measure  the  value 
of  their  contribution  to  America. 


4  FOR  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING.  At 
least  12,000,000children  a  jd  young 
people  under  25  years  of  age  are  en- 
tering American  life  without  any 
religioustrainingat  all.  Remember- 
ing the  faith  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  d*  you  think  that  America 
will  continue  to  produce  Washing- 
tons  and  Lincolns  If  faith  dies  out 
of  the  hearts  of  its  youth? 

5  FOR  THE  CHURCH'S  WORK 
ABROAD.  Influenza  came  first 
from  the  Orient  thirty  years  ago; 
nearly  all  plagues  are  Oriental 
plagues.  So  long  as  China  has  only 
one  physician  to  every  400,000  people 
the  Orient  will  continue  to  be  a 
menace.  So  long  as  one-third  of  the 
babies  of  India  die  before  their  sec- 
ond year  our  own  babies  are  not 
safe.  A  Christian  doctor  or  teacher 
sent  abroad  is  workiog  for  America 
as  truly  as  though  he  worked  at 
home. 


6  PREACHERS'  SALARIES.  The 
preacher  ib  called  the  "forgotten 
man,"  and  well  he  may  be.  Eight 
out  often  preachers  are  [paid  less 
than  $20  a  week  I 


Each  denomination  has  its  own  detailed  budget,  and 
will  administer  its  own  funds.  Your  pastor  has  copies 
of  the  budget:  examine  them  for  yourself.  In  the  week  of 
April  25th-May  2nd  you  will  be  given  your  opportunity 
to  help.  You  can  do  it  with  the  fall  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  every  dollar  of  your  gift  has  its  post  assigned 
to  it  in  advance. 

Every  dollar  for  better  America  and  a  better  world. 
When  your  church  calls  on  you  give — and  give  with 
your  heart  as  well  as  your  pocket-book. 
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The  publication   of  this  advertisement  is  made  possible  through  the  co- 
operation   of   thirty    denominations. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave,  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  negro  who  had  an  injured  head  entered 
a  doctor's  office.  "Hello,  Sam  !  Got  cut  again, 
I  see."  "Yes,  sah,  I  done  got  carved  up  with 
a  razor,  doc."  "Why  don't  you  keep  out  oi 
bad  company  ?"  said  the  physician,  after  he 
had  dressed  the  wound.  "  'Deed  I'd  like  to, 
doc,  but  I  aint  got  'nuff  money  to  git  a 
divorce."    . 


The  company  had  been  marching  for  two 
solid  miles  without  a  rest  and  Recruit  Sulli- 
van, holding  the  exalted  rank  of  No.  3  in  the 
rear  rank,  first  squad,  had  about  come  to  the 
limit  of  his  endurance.  Finally,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  give  up  the  ghost  and  drop,  the 
captain  gave  the  command,  "Company,  halt." 
"By  the  lord,  captain,"  groaned  Sullivan,  as  he 
eased  off  his  pack,  "you  tuok  the  very  words 
out  of  me  mouth." 


In  an  early  draft  there  was  sent  to  one  of 
the  cantonments  an  Austrian  who  had  no  ob- 
jections to  serving  in  the  army,  but  protested 
volubly  against  being  sent  to  France  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  a  brother  in  the  Austrian 
army  and  did  not  wish  to  be  responsible  in 
any  way  for  his  death.  While  his  case  was 
being  investigated  at  camp  headquarters  he 
served  the  usual  rookieship  in  squads  right 
and  wrong  and  the  manual  of  arms.  The  very 
touch  of  the  rifle  and  bayonet  seemed  to  in- 
crease his  conscientious  scruples,  so  that,  be- 
fore executing  any  movement,  he  would  blurt 
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out :  "But  I  do  not  want  to  learn  this.  I  do 
not  want  to  kill  my  brudder."  The  sergeant 
stood  it  as  long  as  he  could,  but  finally,  his 
patience  becoming  exhausted,  he  shouted : 
"Say,  you,  you  don't  need  to  worry  about 
that.     I'll  kill  your  brother  for  you." 


A  New  York  lawyer  had  a  rich  client  who 
was  noted  for  her  very  haughty  manner.  One 
day  while  out  in  her  automobile  she  ran  over 
a  poor  old  woman,  and  was  arrested.  "Oh, 
Mr.  B.,  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  get 
me  out  of  this?"  she  said  to  her  lawyer.  "Un- 
doubtedly," he  replied,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  "I'll  prove  conclusively  to  the  court  that 
you've  never  been  able  to  see  any  one  worth 
less  than  $100,000." 


The  fourth-grade  teacher  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  Fred's  attendance.  He  was 
absent  so  often  that  she  got  suspicious  and 
wrote  a  note  to  his  parents,  as  follows:  "1 
am  afraid  that  Fred  is  playing  truant  and  1 
would  like  your  cooperation  in  securing  a  bet- 
ter attendance  record  from  him."  Back  that 
afternoon  came  this  answer:  "Dere  Teecher 
— If  Fred  is  playing  truant  he  didn't  lern  it  at 
hoam.  We  air  church  people  and  haint  got  a 
card  in  our  house." 


At  the  Workingmen's  Institute  there  rose 
a  fierce  discussion  as  to  whether  women  should 
be  given  a  chance  of  filling  the  high  appoint- 
ments. "  'Twouldn't  do  1"  said  a  youthful  and 
newly  married  firebrand.  "Just  think  of  a 
woman  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  What 
do  they  know  about  finance,  anyway?"  His 
effective  pause  was  spoiled  by  an  older  man, 
who  said  solemnly:  "You  just  go  home  to 
the  missus  next  Frida"y  night  $5  short  in  your 
pay  and  you'll  find  out." 


"Nigger,"  warned  one,  "don't  mess  wid  me, 
'kase  when  yo'  do,  yo'  shuah  is  flirting  wid  de 
hearse."  "Don't  pesticate  me,  nigger,"  re- 
plied the  other,  shaking  his  fist.     "Don't  fo'ce 
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me  to  press  dis  upon  yo',  'kase  if  I  does,  I'll 
hit  yo'  so  hard  I'll  separate  yo'  from  amazin' 
grace  to  a  floatin'  opportunity."  "If  yo'  mess 
wid  me,  nigger,"  cried  the  first,  showing  the 
whites  of  his  eyes,  "I'll  jes'  make  one  pass, 
and  dere'll  be  a  man  pattin'  yo'  in  de  face  wid 
a  spade  tomorrow  mornin'." 


During  the  early  part  of  the  war  a  negro 
soldier  was  walking  post  in  one  of  the  big  mid- 
Western  camps.  A  group  of  officers,  among 
whom  was  the  camp  commandant,  passed  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  dusky  guard,  who  con- 
tinued calmly  oblivious.  The  irate  general 
wheeled  on  the  derelict  African  and  snapped: 
"Don't  you  ever  salute  officers?"  "Yas,  suh  ! 
yas,  suh,"  chattered  the  badly  frightened 
negro.  "Then  why  didn't  you  salute  me?'' 
"Kase  I'se  got  a  gun,  suh."  "Don't  you  know 
how  to  salute  with  your  gun  ?"  "Oh,  yas,  suh  ; 
yas,  suh,  but  this  here  aint  my  gun." 


Not  so  very  long  ago  there  lived  in  Car- 
thage, Missouri,  a  man  who  was  known  as  the 
premier  lobbyist  of  his  state.  No  one  sur- 
passed him  in  legislative  experience  or  in 
getting  things  done  or  undone.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  friend  asked  him  for  advice.  "1 
have  got  to  go  over  to  the  state  legislature 
and  see  if  I  can't  defeat  a  particularly  ob- 
noxious bill,"  the  friend  explained,  "and  1 
have  come  to  you  to  ask  you  what  is  the  first 
thing  to  do."  Out  of  his  bountiful  experi- 
ence the  lobbyist  replied:  "The  first  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  to  go  and  see  your  banker." 


"Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Gadder,  "I  must  have  a 
new  motor-car."  "Good  heavens,  woman," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Gadder,  "what's  the  matter  with 
the  automobile  I  bought  you  six  months  ago  ? 
Didn't  you  choose  the  upholstering  yourself 
and  didn't  you  have  every  contrivance  you 
could  think  of  put  in  the  tonneau,  by  which 
you  added  nearly  $2000  to  the  original 
price?"  "Oh,  yes,  Henry,  but  I've  been  about 
quite  a  bit  in  that  car.  All  my  friends  and 
acquaintances  have  seen  me  in  it  repeatedly, 
and  it  no  longer  attracts  attention  when  I  go 
for  a  spin  along  the  boulevard.  Dear  me ! 
When  I'm  in  that  car  I'm  beginning  to  feel  as 
if  I  were  wearing  a  last  year's  dress." 


THE  MERRY  MUSW. 

Lothario,  Sr.,  and  the  Leprachawn. 
If  I  could  find  a  leprachawn 

Some    morning    in    the    dews 
Behind  a  pinky  hawthorn  hedge 

A-cobbling    fairy    shoes, 
I'd  catch  him  and  imprison  him 

Beneath  a  porridge  dish, 
And  keep  him  there  until  he  gave 

To  me  my  dearest  wish. 

Though  he  should  shriek  an  eldritch  shriek, 

And  kick  and  swear  and  fight, 
And  tear  his  scalloped  jerkin  green, 

I'd  hold  him  good  and  tight; 
But  lo!     I  wouldn't  wish    for  youth, 

Though  I  am  bald  and  stout, 
And  dye  my  scanty  fringe   of  hair 

Before  I  venture  out. 

But  there's  a   dainty    parlor   maid 

From   Erin's  emerald   isle, 
With  mischief  in   her  sea  blue  eyes. 

And  witchery   in  her  smile, 
And  all  the  boon  that  I  would  beg 

The  little  man  would  be 
A  kiss   each   morning   from  the    lips 

Of  pretty  Rose  Magee. 

— Minna  Irving  in  New  York  Sun. 


Lochinvar. 
1800 
O  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  West; 
Through    all    the    wide    border    his    steed    was    the 

best. 
And,    save    his    good    broadsword,    he    weapon    had 

none — 
He  rode  all   unarmed  and  he   rode  all  alone. 

— Scott. 
1895 
The    same    Lochinvar    has   progressed    a    few    pegs; 
His   trust    is    in    wheels,    not    in    poor   horse's   legs; 
He  kidnaps  his  lady  love,    faithful  and   true, 
Per  bicycle  built  as  a  tandem  for  two. 

1910 
Again  Lochinvar  gets  a  move  on  himself, 
The  lady  survives  though  the  bike's  on  the  shelf. 
There's  a   honk  of  a  horn,   a  whizz  and   a   whirr, 
A  high-power  car  helps  him  make  off  with  her. 

1920 
And   still   Lochinvar  his   fair   lady   pursues, 
Yet    mere    earthly    methods    no    longer    he'd    use — ■ 
He  blows    in    like  the   wind    to  cop  out   his  queen 
Who    falls   for   naught   less  than  a    flying  machine. 
— George   Taggart  in  Judge. 


FOR  SALE  AT  SACRIFICE 

Inverness  estate  recently  established  by  Eng- 
lish people  for  permanent  home.  Modern  6- 
room  house,  raftered  and  balconied  living-room, 
4  bedrooms,  3  bathrooms,  kitchen,  trunk- 
room,  latest  word  in  closets,  fixtures,  and  built- 
in  furniture;  double-deck  porch,  wide  view  of 
bay,  woods,  hills,  mountains;  sheltered  site,  2 
hours  from  San  Francisco;  broad-gauge  road 
just  extended.  Other  bungalows  for  sale  or 
rent.  Address  or  apply  MRS.  S.  A.  HOSMER. 
Inverness,   Marin   Co.,   Cal. 


To  stop  the  pain  of 

Coras.  Banlons.  Callouses.  Blisters,  Tired, 

Aching,  Swollen,  Tender  Feet,  use 

ALLEN'S  F00T=EASE 

The  Antiseptic.  Healing  Powder  to  Shake 
Into  Your  Shoes  and  sprinkle  in  the  Foot- 
bath. 
Sold  everywhere.     Be  sure  to  get    this 
i  package — 


Telephone  Sutter  6654  Importers 

Geo.  W.  Caswell  Co. 

COFFEE  AND  TEA 
Spices,  Baking  Powder,  Flavoring  Extracts 
442-452  Second   Street,   San  Francisco 


VV7ALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 


Surgeons'  Instruments 

Hospital  and  Sick  Room  Supplies 

Trunea  and  Abdominal  Supporter* 


441  Sutter  Street— Entire  Building. 

Su  Francisco,  Cal. 


Telephone 
Dougla.4017 


The  CONNECTICUT  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO 

of  Hartford 

Established    185  0 

Pacific    Department 

369  PINE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager 
Fred'k  S.   Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN   FRANCISCO  LOS   ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial   Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood   Mills,  Humboldt  Bay,    Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind    Building  Phone    Sutter    4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 
A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 
Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted  on 
slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are 
mailed  day  by  day.  Write  for  circular  and 
terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 
106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York    City 
Branches — London,    Paris,    Berlin,    Sydney 


Argonaut   subscribers  may   have  the  pape 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  addrts 
during    the    vacation    season    promp'.y 
request 
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G/acfo 


Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  id 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.  William  Wilkins  Carr  announces  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter,  Helene  Louise  Martin, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  II.  P.  Howard,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  P.  Howard  of  San  Mateo. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  McCreery  was  solemnized  Saturday 
afternoon    at    St.    Matthew's    Episcopal    Church    in 

Pllllllllllllilllilllllilll 

1    RESERVATIONS  MAY  NOW  BE  MADE     1 
§  FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  AT  = 

lEL  ENCANTOl 

HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES  | 

|SANTA    BARBARA] 

M    Most  beautifully  situated  hotel  in  California    M 

=  Polo,  golf,  tennis,  motoring,  riding,  moun-  ^ 

M  tain  climbing,  surf  swimming,  deep  sea  and  ^ 

^  trout  fishing — all  outdoor  sports  at  all  sea-  §| 

^  sons  here.  ^ 

g  AMERICAN  PLAN                      GARAGES  J 

=  Mrs.  M.  Hollingswoeth,  Manager  W 


illinium 

San  Mateo,  Rev.  Walter  Cambridge  officiating. 
The  bridal  attendants  were  Mrs.  William  Parrott, 
Miss  Katherine  Ramsay,  Miss  Josephine  Grant, 
and  Miss  Ysabel  Chase.  Miss  Isabelle  McCreery 
and  Miss  Mary  Grace  Hayne  were  the  little  flower 
girls.  Mr.  Harry  Hastings  was  the  best  man,  and 
the  ushers  were  Mr.  William  Crocker,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Armsby,  Mr.  Douglas  Alexander,  Mr.  John 
Parrott,  Mr.  Felton  Elkins,  Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  Mr. 
Frederick  Tillmann,  and  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin. 
Following  the  wedding  there  was  a  reception  held 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schwerin.  Mr. 
McCreery    is   the   son    of   Mr.    Richard    McCreery. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves*  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.      Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch.  Santa  Barbara 


Filet  Laces  :  Cut  Work  :  Punch  Work 

Mrs.  A.  M.  ROBINS,  of  London 

MADEIRA   HOUSE 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Strictly  Hand  Made  Articles 

REASONABLE  PRICES 

364  SUTTER  ST.,  below  stockton 


His  mother  is  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Henry  Coven- 
try of  London,  whom  the  bridal  couple  will  visil 
on  their  wedding  trip.  They  left  Saturday  for  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  will  sail  soon  for  Europe  to 
spend  the  summer. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  entertained  at  a  dinner  Mon- 
day evening,  complimenting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges 
de  Latour.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ru- 
dolph Spreckels,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Alexander  Rutherford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Allen,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Mrs.  Ella  Hotaling, 
Mrs.  Butler  Breeden,  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Mrs.  Wil- 


Nathan  Iimtz  $c  (Ha. 

Objels  d'Art  from 
Japan,  China  and  Korea 


570  SUTTER  ST. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Affiliated  Shop 

NATHAN  BENTZ 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Riding  Boots 

From  Winkle  combine 
precision  of  detail  with 
that  casual  grace  and 
elegance  which  identify 
smart  sports'  attire. 

MADE  TO 
MEASURE 


Vinkle  Riding  Boot  Co. 

370  GEARY 

Leathers  are  direct  importations  from 
England's  foremost  tanners 


liam  Porter,  Mrs..  Arthur  Lord,  Miss  Maud  Fay, 
Miss  Maude  O'Connor,  Dr.  Harry  Tevis,  Mr.  E. 
W.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Frederick  Kohl,  Mr.  A.  E.  Stow. 
Mr.  Richard  Hotaling,  Mr.  Wellington  Gregg,  Mr 
John  Zeile,  Mr.  Louis  Titus,  Mr.  Robert  Coleman, 
and  Mr.  Horace  Pillsbury. 

Miss  Elsie  Pond  Sherman  and  Mr.  Julian  Alco 
will  be  married  next  Tuesday,  April  20th,  at  noon 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Sherman,  2160  Green  Street.  Rev. 
William  C.  Pond  will  be  the  officiating  minister. 
There  will  be  no  attendants  and  the  ceremony  will 
be  witnessed  only  by  the  parents  of  the  couple. 
After  a  three  weeks'  motor  trip  through  Northern 
California  the  bride  and  groom  will  reside  at  2151 
Union  Street, 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes 
day  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Maurice  Heckscher  of  New 
York. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  gave  a  supper-dance  last 
week,  her  party  having  been  chaperoned  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman.  Those  in  the  group 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark, 
Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss 
Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Laura  Mabon,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Magee,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Orel 
Goldarcena,  Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mr.  William 
Hendrickson,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  Mr.  Gordon  John- 
son, and  Mr.  William  Magee,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  gave  a  tea-dance  Saturday  in 
honor  of  Miss  Susanna  Bryant  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Miss  Idabelle  Wheaton.  The  Misses  Julia 
Adams,  Caroline  Madison,  and  Sophia  Brownell 
assisted  in  receiving  the  guests. 

Miss  Isabelle  Bishop  entertained  at  tea  Monday 
afternoon  in  compliment  to  the  Misses  Katherine 
and  Jane  Vail. 

Miss  Florence  Veach  and  Mr.  William  Veach 
entertained  a  group  of  the  younger  set  at  a  supper- 
dance  last  week  in  compliment  to  Miss  Evelyn  Cun- 
ningham. Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Heywood  chaperoned 
the  party,  whose  members  were  Miss  Cunningham, 
Miss  Mary  Boardman,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macon- 
dray,  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss  Doris  Schmie- 
den, Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood,  Miss  Helen  Foster,  Miss  Veach,  Mr.  Harry 
Crocker,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  William 
Hendrickson,  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels,  Mr.  Cosmo 
Morgan,  Mr.  Seward  Simonds,  Mr.  Howard  Law- 
ler,  Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena,  Mr.  George  McNear,  Mr. 
Veach,  and  Mr.  Drexel  Biddle  Steele  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Castle  gave  a  dinner  last 
week  in  honor  of  Mrs.  A.  P.  McQuisten  and  Miss 
Evelyn   Cunnigham. 

Miss  Helen  de  Latour  was   the  guest   of   honor 

at    a    luncheon    given    last    week    by    Miss    Jennie 

Blair    at    the    Country    Club.      Among    the    guests 

were  Miss  Virginia  Loop,    Miss  Gertrude    Martin. 

Mile.   Nieusel,  Miss  Eleanor  Martin,   Miss  Miriam 

Ebright,  Miss  Cecile  Mohun,  Miss  Katherine  Vail, 

Miss  Jane  Vail,  Miss  Margaret  Kelly,    Miss  Jose- 

.  phine  Drown,"  Miss   Eleanor   Welty,    Miss  Frances 

j  Ames,    Miss    Francesca     Deering,     Miss    Elizabeth 

',  Duval,    Miss    Beatrice    Duval,    Miss    Edna    Taylor, 

;  Miss  Lucy  Anderson,  Miss  Gertrude  Murphy,  Miss 

Marion  Bird,  Miss  Joan  Bird,   Miss  Margaret  Mc- 

Cormick,  and  Miss  Libby  Smith. 

Dr.  Grant  Selfridge  gave  a  stag  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening  at  his  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Howell  t-ntertained  at  din- 
ner Thursday  evening,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Thieriot,  Major  and  Mrs.  Philip 
■Wales,  Mrs.  James  Oxnard,  Miss  Marie  Oxnard, 
Miss  Marian  Mellen  of  New  York,  Mr.  William 
Thornton,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Carson. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  new  Francisca  Club 
was  held  Monday  afternoon.  Those  receiving 
the  guests  included  Mrs.  Charles  Mcintosh,  Mrs. 
George  Lent,  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Harris,  Mrs.  William  Sherwood,  Mrs.  William 
Smith,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Warren 
Clark,  Mrs.  William  Magee,  Mrs.  Latham  Mc- 
Mullin,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Miss  Louise  Boyd, 
Miss  Alice  Schussler,  and  Miss  Edna  Hamilton. 

Miss  Ynez  Macondray  gave  a  tea  Friday  after- 
noon. Among  her  guests  were  Miss  Dolly  Kuhn, 
Miss  Katherine  Kuhn,  Miss  Caroline  Madison,  Miss 
Sophia  Brownell,  Miss  Florence  Russell,  Miss  Alice 
Moffitt,  Miss  Jean  Howard,  Miss  Frances  Ames, 
Miss  Evelyn  Poett,  Miss  Gertrude  Murphy,  Miss 
Eleanor  Martin,  Miss  Francesca  Deering,  Miss 
Eleanor  Morgan,  Miss  Katherine  Vail,  Miss  Julia 
Adams,   and  Miss  Josephine  Drown. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt  entertained  at  luncheon" 
Thursday. 

Mrs.  William  Kuhn  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
last  week  at  her  Burlingame  home.  Her  guests 
included  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant, 
Mrs.  Robert  Hooker,  Mrs.  Butler  Breeden,  Mrs. 
R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mrs.  Frank  Loomis,  Mrs.  Sydney 
Cloman.  Mrs.  Harry  Poett,  and  Miss  Ethel  Cooper. 

Miss  Helen  de  Latour  gave  a  luncheon  a  few 
days  ago,  having  among  her  guests  Miss  Edna 
Taylor,  Miss  Molly  McBryde,  Miss  Eleanor  Welty, 
Miss  Frances  Ames,  Miss  Dorothy  Vail,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Murphy,  Miss  Katherine  Vail,  Miss  Ruth 
Anderson,  Miss  Cecile  Mohun,  Miss  Josephine 
Drown,  and  Miss  Francesca  Deering. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  gave  a  soiree  Tues- 
day at  their  Russian  Hill  home.  "The  Portrait 
of  Manon"  was  presented  by  M.  and  Mme.  Andre 
Ferrier.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Georges  de  Latour,  Count  and  Countess  de  Limur, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Brown,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Willis  Polk,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  de 
Cazotte,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford 
Weatherwax,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill,  Mrs.  Jane 
Hayne,  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Countess  de 
Mailly  Chalon,  Miss  Constance  Hart,  Miss  Anne 
Peters,  Mr.  Maurice  Hall,  Consul  Huai  Wang,  and 
Consul  J.   C.   Neltner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  having  been  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham 
McMullin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  LUley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
Eddy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham,  Miss  Wini- 
fred Bradei:,  Miss  Kate  Fisher,  Mr.  Frank  Madi- 
son, and  Mr.  Horace  Pillsbury. 

Mrs.    Ross    Curran    gave    a    luncheon    Monday, 


her  guests  including  Mine.  Frances  Alda,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Eastland,  and  Mrs.   Richard  McCreery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Hutchinson  gave  a 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  April  6th.  The  din- 
ner was  set  for  fifty  covers  in  the  Tapestry  Room. 
Those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeny, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hawley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Weihe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Mosher,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Knowland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Henes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Bates,  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wickham  Havens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford 
Durant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Walker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Leimert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Mur- 
dock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  Henshaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dudley  Dexter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thornton 
White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Irving  Lundborg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Lohse,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Vlokmann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Ede,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Chickering,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Proctor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Cavalier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Martin,  Miss  Elsa 
Schilling,  Mr.  Frank  Edoff,  Mr.  Edward  Aiken, 
and  Mr.   Kenneth  Moore. 

Mrs.  James  Clark  Jordan,  who  leaves  for  the 
Orient  this  month,  entertained  at  luncheon  in  hei 
home,  No.  51  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Jordan  Park, 
on  Thursday,  April  8th.  Music  was  rendered  dur- 
ing the  luncheon,  and  afterwards  Mr.  M airland, 
with  his  players,  gave  a  Barrie  comedy.  The 
guests  included  Mrs.  Everett  Wilson,  Mrs.  J.  O- 
Hayes,  Mrs.  William  Landers,  Mrs.  Wendell  Ham- 
mon,  Mrs.  George  D.  Troy,  Mrs.  Charles  Shurtleff, 
Mrs.  Charles  Stovel,  Mrs.  Randolph  Whiting,  Mrs. 
Harry  Douglas,  Mrs.  George  Whitaker,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Huffman.  Mrs.  Seawell  Dolliver,  Mrs.  Winfield  S. 
Davis,  Mrs.  John  D.  McKee,  Miss  Helen  Van 
Winkle,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fee.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine, 
Mrs.  S.  T.  C.  Gregory,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Sherman,  Mrs. 
Henry  Payot,  Mrs.  Langley  Porter,  Mrs.  John  R. 
Robertson,  Mrs.  John  T.  Young,  Mrs.  John  R 
Hanify,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Judson,  Mrs.  Frank 
Somers,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Romaine,  Mrs.  Asael  Peck, 
Miss  Jane  Kinney,  Mrs.  Edgar  C.  Kester,  Mrs. 
George  Richardson,  Mrs.  Prohert,  and  Miss  Edna 
G.  Baker. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Armstrong  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son  at  their 
home  »n  Los  Angeles. 


Buckbee-Durbrow. 
A  notable  event  of  the  week  is  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Spencer  C.  Buckbee  and  Miss 
Clara  Durbrow,  daughter  of  Mr.  Alfred  K. 
Durbrow,  on  Saturday,  10th  inst.  The  wed- 
ding party  was  limited  to  the  immediate  rela- 
tives of  the  contracting  parties.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Buckbee  are  at  home  at  3504  Clay  Street. 


■Wild  Flower  Exhibit. 
An  interesting  event  of  next  week  will  be  the 
Sixth  Annual  State  Wild  Flower  Exhibit 
which  opens  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Thurs- 
day, April  22d,  continuing  for  three  days. 
Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Rice  is  directing  the  affair, 
assisted  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
and  the  Audubon  Association  of  the  Pacific. 
Native  blossoms,  birds,  and  butterflies,  speci- 
mens of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  interesting  and 
useful  native  plants  of  all  kinds  will  be  dis- 
played to  illustrate  the  charm,  variety,  and 
usefulness  of  nature's  wildlings.  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  the  world's  foremost  horticulturist,  will 
be  in  attendance  and  scientists  and  nature 
students  from  all  sections  of  the  state  will  be 
present. 

-*♦* 

Hotel  Tallac. 
Those  accustomed  to  spend  summer  weeks 
at  Lake  Tahoe  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
the  Tallac  Hotel  will  be  open  on  May  15th 
this  year  with  R.  E.  Warfield,  son  of  the  late 
General  R.  H.  Warfield,  as  manager.  Anita 
M.  Baldwin  is  the  owner  of  Tallac  and  she 
has  turned  the  reins  of  management  over  to 
Mr.  Warfield,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
service  with  the  army  air  forces.  He  has  en- 
gaged as  chef  Ernest  Arbogast,  who  was  with 
the  Palace  Hotel  here  for  fourteen  years. 
Benjamin  F.  Downs,  formerly  with  the  Palace, 
Fairmont,  and  old  California  hotels,  will  be 
office  chief. 


One  of  the  present  season's  most  notable 
successes,  "Clarence,"  is  coming  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  direct  from  its  notable  run  at 
Chicago.  This  is  the  latest  Booth  Tarkington 
play. 


The  world's  record  of  sugar  plantations  con- 
tains 13,000  acres,  has  thirty  miles  of  rail- 
way, and  employs  1500  people. 


WM.    HERBST    &    CO. 

(Late  with  Shrevh  &  Company) 

CLOCKMAKERS 

CHIME,  ANTIQUE  AND  COMPLICATED  CLOCKS 
A  SPECIALTY 
We  call  and  deliver — SaD  Francisco,  Alameda  and  San 
Mateo  Counties. 

703  HEAD  BLDG.      SAN  FRANCISCO 

209  Post  St.  Phone  Sutter  3378 


WANTED- 

-Sore,  Tired, 

Aching, 

Painful 

Feet 

to   doctor. 

My 

large 

variety 

Foot   Appliances 

and    corrective 

shoes 

en 

able 

me 

to    give 

in- 

stant    relief 

when   oth 

its 

fail. 
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ROSE  ROOM  ATTRACTIONS 

Oakland's  "Million  Dollar" 

Rotary  Club  Quartette 

and 

Eva  Clark,  soprano 

Three  programmes  each  evening 

7:45.9:45  and  I  1:45 

Charles  Sieger's  famous  dansant  orchestra 

7  to  I 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  t  t  CALIFORNIA 
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\T  PRANCIX 

One  or  die  torlds  zjear  dolels  J 

Union      SquA?        J 
j-  \ i  


5AM  FRANCISCO      CALIFORNIA 


WHERE  SERVICE  ASM 
COMFORTS    ARE 
PLANNED  FORGUEST8 
WHO   APPRECIATE 
THE  BiST 


Hotel  Claremont 

Berkeley,  California 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 
amidst  wonderful  flower  gardens 
and  magnificent  trees.  Thirty-five 
minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  entrance  of  Hotel  by  the  Key 
Route  ferry  and  express  trains. 
For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 
9300. 


ENJOY  YOUR 

Sunday  Dinner 

AT 

Hotel  Whitcomb 

at  Civic  Center 


Good  music,  a  menu  of  delightful  dishes, 
service  and  the  quiet  luxury  of  the  Whit- 
comb Dining  Room  make  your  Sunday  Din- 
ner a  pleasurable  occasion. 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade  Service" 


LUNCHEON     11-2  TEA    3-5 

QUALITY  CANDIES  ICE  CREAM 

333  CALIFORNIA  STREET  (at  Sanstme),SAN  FRANCISCO 


PERSONAL. 


£3^-  HS    Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Bowles  will  reopen  their 
Piedmont  home  next  week,  after  having  spent  the 
winter    in   town. 

Mrs.  William  Sherwood  and  Mrs.  Butler  Breeden 
left  Tuesday  for  the  Ojai  Valley  to  remain  a  fort- 
night. Mrs.  Breeden  will  go  later  to  Redlands, 
where  she  will  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch 
for  some  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duval  Moore  have  taken  a  house 
in  San  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  left  yesterday  for  the  At- 
lantic coast,  where  she  will  spend  two  months. 
In  New  York  she  will  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan 
Lowery  and  in  Philadelphia  she  will  be  the  house 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Pritchett. 
,  Mrs.  Herman  Oelrichs  will  return  in  May  from 
Monte  Carlo.  She  will  spend  the  summer  at  her 
home  in  Newport. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  will  leave  the  first 
of  May  for  the  Atlantic  coast  and  will  sail  the 
12th  of  the  month  for  Paris  to  join  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Persian  Rug  Cleaning  Co. 

Native  Rug  Experts 

Native   way    of    cleaning    rugs — with    scien- 
tific olive  oil  process.     Hand  work.     Process 
of   cleaning   and    repairing    fully    explained. 
Goods  insured  against  fire  and  theft. 
3828-3830  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Tel.  Pacific  8723 


CLOCK  REPAIRING 

All    grades    of    chimes    and    complicated    clocks 
repaired    and   sold.      Called    for    and   delivered. 


WORKMANSHIP 
GUARANTEED 


WATCH 
REPAIRING 


CALIFORNIA  CLOCK  CO. 

J.   TOPPING,   Manager 
436  Whitney  Building  133  Geary  Street 

Phone    Garfield    2570 


Anglo   Danish  Institute 

Electric  Light  Cabinet  Baths  and  Salt  Glows 

Swedish  and  Vibratory  Massage 

We  call  at  your  hotel  or  residence  if  requested 

68  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Kearny  4287 


THE  VEDAH   INSTITUTE 

OF  THERAPEUTICS 
ELECTRIC  CABINET  BATHS, 

VIBRATORY  AND   MANUAL 

SWEDISH  MASSAGE 

Hours:  9:30  lo  6  p.m.  ^ Suite  615-616 

Evenings  by  appointment  GILLETTE  BLDG. 

Phone  Sutter  5660  830  Market  St. 


Robert  Oxnard.     Miss  Winslow  will  remain  ahroad 
until   October. 

Miss  Anne  Morgan  sailed  Wednesday  for  Prance 
to   spend  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelly  is  passing  several  weeks 
in  Kentfield  with   Mrs.    William   Kent. 

Captain  John  Carr  arrived  last  week  from  Eng- 
land and  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Scbwerin  and  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin 
left  Tuesday  for  Cambridge,  where  the  latter  will 
resume  his  studies. 

Princess  Clara  Hatzfeldt  has  been  detained  in 
New  York  and  will  not  visit  California  until  the 
fall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre  have  left  for  New 
York  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  moved  Thurs- 
day to  their  country  place  in  Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  will  leave  the  first 
of  June  for  France.  They  will  spend  the  summer 
abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  and  Miss 
Helene  de  Latour  left  Thursday  for  New  York. 
They  will  sail  April  24th  for  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  who  have  been 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall  during  the 
winter,  will  return  Thursday  to   Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Thieriot,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Howell,  and  Miss  Marian  Mellen  of  New 
York  have  returned  from  a  brief  visit  to  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  are  spend- 
ing several  days  at  Del  Monte  Lodge. 

Mr.  William  Sherwood,  Mr.  George  Newhall, 
and  Mr.  Jack  Breeden  have  returned  to  school  in 
Southern  California. 

Miss  Susanna  Bryant  has  arrived  from  Los 
Angeles  and  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Austin  is  visiting  Mrs.  Vincent 
Whitney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller,  Master  Dana  Fuller, 
and  Master  Frank  Fuller,  Jr.,  have  returned  front 
a  trip  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Vail  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Vail  will  return  next  week  to  Santa  Barbara. 
They  have  been  occupying  Mrs.  Ashton  Potter's 
house  on  Washington  Street  during  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin  has  returned  from  Bur- 
lingame, where  she  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Clement 
Tobin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Holmes  have  opened  their 
Belvedere  home  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  McNear,  Miss  Amanda 
McNear,  and  Mr.  Denman  McNear  have  left  for 
New  York  to  attend  the  McNear-Kittredge  wed- 
ding. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Grahame  and  Miss  Ger- 
aldine  Grahame  have  gone  to  New  York. 

Miss  Jean  Boyd  has  gone  to  New  York  to  visit 
Miss  Nancy  Smith. 

Mrs.  S.  O.  Fisher  and  Miss  Kate  Fisher  are 
visiting   Mr.    and   Mrs.    Edwin    Eddy. 

Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  and  Mrs.  Maizie 
HammonS  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  from  Coro- 
nado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  will  re- 
turn to  Piedmont  next  week.  They  will  leave  in 
May  for  Southern  California- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  McComas  have  returned 
to  Monterey  from  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Neville   in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  is  visiting  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton  Russell  in  Sausalito. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  and  Miss  Newell  Bull  will  re- 
turn next  week  from  Coronado,  where  they  have 
been   passing   several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  and  Miss  Lawton 
Filer  will  return  in  May  to  California. 

Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  left  Tuesday  for  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  remain  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley  and  their  daugh- 
ters have   returned   from  Paso   Robles. 

Mrs.  Erie  Brownell  and  Master  Billy  Brownell 
left  Monday  for  their  ranch'  at  Inverness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  have  taken  a  house 
in    Monterey  for  the    summer. 

Baroness  Van  Eck  and  her  children  have  re- 
turned from  visiting  Mrs.  Frederick  Tillmann  at 
Aptos. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Philip  Wales  are  entertaining 
Mrs.  James  Oxnard  of  New  York  at  their  home 
in  Menlo  Park.  Mrs.  Oxnard  and  her  sons,  Mr. 
James  Oxnard  and  Mr.  Thornton  Oxnard,  will  re- 
turn to  New  York  in  the  fall. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge  left  Friday  for  a 
sojourn  at   El  Mirasol. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  and  the  Misses  Jose- 
phine and  Edith  Grant  will  spend  the  summer 
abroad.  They  will  divide  their  time  between  the 
London  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Grant 
and  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lansing  Tevis  will  leave  in  June 
for  England  to  spend  the  summer. 

Miss  Helene  de  Latour  spent  the  week-end  in 
Burlingame  with  Miss  Gertrude  Murphy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Vanderlip  of  Scarborough 
left  last  week  for  the  Orient  to  be  gone  until  the 
latter  part  of  May.  They  will  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco upon  their  return. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  have  left  for 
New  York  and  Europe.  They  will  be  away  three 
months,  during  which  time  they  will  visit  Eng- 
land, France,   and  Italy. 

Mr.  Robert  Rathbun  has  returned  to  Los  An- 
geles from  visiting  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe  in  San  Ra- 
fael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime  have  come  up  from 
Del  Monte  and  have  taken  Mrs.  Alexander  Gar- 
ceau's  house  on  Jackson  btreet  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  S.  McQuisten  and  Miss  Evelyn  Cun- 
ningham left  Saturday  for  New  York  en  route  to 
their  home   in  England. 

Lord  Queensborough  has  arrived  from  Southern 
California  to  visit  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  in  Mill- 
brae. 

Miss  Laura  Mabon  left  last  week  for  New  York, 
after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  with  Miss  Mary 
Julia  Crocker. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    Eugene  de  Sabla  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Payne  arrived  last  week  from  New  York  and 
will   be    in    San    Mateo    with    Mrs.    Clement    Tobin 
for   some  weeks. 
I       Mr.   and   Mrs.    Gailliard    Stoney,    Mr.    and    Wr* 


Nestling  in  one  of  California's  most  luxurious  beauty  spots, 
noted  as  an  all-year-round  outdoor  zvonderland — in  the 
midst  of  the  brilliant  life  of  San  Mateo  and  Burlingame — 
conveniently  near  to  San  Francisco 

HOTEL  PENINSULA 

SAN  MATEO 

affords  to  vacationists  and  permanent  guests  alike  a  de- 
lightful combination  of  all  that  is  modern  in  hotel  accom- 
modation and  a  background  of  rich  hospitality  difficult  to 
duplicate  anyzvhere. 

This  accommodation  is  offered  at  tariffs  no  higher  than 
charged  in  metropolitan  hotels  of  similar  character.  Many 
choice  rooms  and  suites  are  still  available,  although  a 
large  number  of  reservations  have  already  been  made. 
Write  for  rates  and  reservations. 


Opening  date  April  28. 
Open    for  inspection 
after  April  20. 


Hotel  Peninsula 
will  be  open  all 
year   round. 


Charles  White,  and  Miss  Susan  McDonald  have 
gone  to  Southern  California.  They  will  visit  Ari- 
zona and  the  Grand  Canon  before  returning  to 
San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Kierulff  are  now  in 
their  new  home  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Walnut 
Street  and   Pacific   Avenue. 

Mrs.  Ross  Cur  ran  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco  from   Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  Louis  Swift  and  Miss  Bessie  Fernald 
have  arrived  from  Chicago  and  are  at  the  Palace. 
They  will  leave  next  week  for  Santa   Barbara, 

Mrs.  A.  V.  Zane  returned  last  week  to  Wash- 
ington, after  visiting  Commander  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Earle  at  Yerba  Buena  for  some  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden  and  the  Misses 
Betty  and  Doris  Schmieden  will  return  next  month 
to    Ross. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  include 
Mrs.  Harden  L.  Crawford  and  daughter.  Miss 
Julia  Crawford  of  New  York  City,  who  are  visit- 
ing with  Mrs.  Crawford's  mother,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Clay, 
also  a  guest  of  the  Hotel  Oakland,  and  Mr.  Wallace 
Reid  of  Los  Angeles. 

At  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  Australia;  Mr.  G.  P.  Turner,  Omaha; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weinberger,  Chicago;  Mr.  D.  O. 
Kurner,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wood- 
bury, Duluth;  Minnesota;  Mr.  C.  H.  Kromer,  Sac- 
ramento; Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Skeel,  Savannah, 
Georgia;  Mr.  J.  G.  Fikkert,  Souraabaya,  Java;  Mr. 
Jan  Kool,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Cramer,  San  Jose;  Mr.  B.  A.  Tchckko,  Shanghai; 
Miss  Alice  Gentle,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
S.  Tisdale,  Fresno;  Mr.  H.  F.  Goodrich,  Sacra- 
mento; Mr.  L.  J.  R.  Bloomfield,  London,  England. 


Recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  Hotel  include  Mr. 
Lyman  J.  Gage,  San  Diego;  Mr.  F,  K.  Struve, 
Seattle;  Mr.  William  F.  Courtney,  Chicago;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Waters,  Schenectady,  New  York; 
Mr.  C.  A.  Fellows,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Leonardt, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  McKee,  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Helpman,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Kimbara,  Tokyo,  Japan;  Captain 
M.  Mansen,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia;  Mr. 
W.  E.  Thompson  and  family,  Halifax,  N.  S.;  Mr. 
George  E.  Keith,  Brockton,  Massachusetts;  Cap- 
tain M.  P.  Vuillaume,  Captain  Ii.  F.  Monroe, 
Paris,  France;  Mr.  H.  G.  B.  Alexander,  Chicago; 
Mr.  F.  J.  Seabolt,  New  York;  Mr.  H.  E.  Cobran, 
Denver;  Mr.  M.  J.  Vogel,  New  York;  Mr.  James 
W.   Hellman,    Los  Angeles. 

Arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  are  Mr.  W. 
H.  Roberts,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mr.  William  H.  Mc- 
Curdy,  Evansville,  Indiana;  Mr.  T.  H.  Frothing- 
ham,  New  York;  Mr.  Henry  L.  Corbett,  Portland, 
Oregon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Carpenter,  Minneapo- 
lis; Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tod,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
Mr.  J.  N.  Burger  and  party,  Dutch  East  Indies; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  G.  Bogg,  Colusa;  Mr.  Harold  H. 
Davis,  Boston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Ayres,  Mo- 
desto; Mr.  W.  Reginald  Baker,  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey; Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
T.  Wilkins,  Chicago;  Mr.  H.  Kane,  Watsonville; 
Captain  T.  B.  Jenkinson,   Alberta,   Canada. 


Until  1919  cigar  tobacco  brought  a  higher 
price  at  the  farm  than  any  other  type,  but 
last  year  cigarette,  chewing,  snuff,  and  export 
types  tobacco  went  to  41  cents  a  pound, 
against  21  for  cigar  tobacco. 


/here  is 

a  chart  foryour  carj 

Our  Board  of  Lubrication  Engineers  has  deter- 
mined the  correct  consistency  of  Zerolene  for  your 
make  of  car.  Its  recommendations  are  available  for 
you  in  the  Zerolene  Correct  Lubrication  Charts.  Get 
one  for  your  car  at  your  dealer's  or  our  nearest  sta- 
tion. Use  Zerolene  for  the  Correct  Lubrication  of 
your  automobile,  truck  or  tractor. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


Agradefor 
each  type 
ofengint 
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William  R.  Staats 
Company 


Established     1 8  t 


BONDS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

477  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


LOS  ANGELES 


PASADENA 


-  ....  "  "     ~~r 


KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


-Bos- 


Mr.  Saphedde— Do  you  think  men  have  de- 
scended from  monkeys?  Miss  Caustique— Not 
very  far. — Manchester  Guardian. 

Tud  Tunkins  says  that  this  year's  farm 
hands  expect  to  make  enough  to  come  back- 
next  year  as  summer  boarders. — Washington 
Star. 

"I  understood  the  two  men  had  quite  an 
epistolary  argument."  "No  pistols  about  it. 
They  took  it  out  in  letter-writing."— B alt i m ore 
American. 

Ex-Private — So  you  want  either  Wood  oi 
Pershing  for  President  ?  Ex-Corporal — I  sure 
do.  Us  officers  have  gotta  stick  together.— 
Home  Sector. 

Teacher — In  what  battle  did  General  Wolfe, 
when  hearing  of  victory',  cry,  "I  die  happy 
johnny — I  think  it  was  his  last  battle.- 
ton  Transcript. 

"My  fortune's  made  !"  exclaimed  the  dancing 
teacher.  "Have  you  thought  of  a  new  dance?" 
"No.  But  I've  thought  of  a  highly  improper 
name  for  one." — Washington  Star. 

Prisoner — It  is  difficult  to  see  how  I  can  be 
a  forger.  Why,  I  can't  sign  my  own  name. 
Judge — You  are  not  charged  with  signing 
your  own  name. — London   Opinion. 

"How  was  it  you  told  people  that  you  could 
marry  Miss  Smithers  if  you  wanted  to?" 
"She  told  me  herself  I  could  have  the  refusal 
of  her  hand." — Baltimore  American. 

"What  kind  of  a  woman  is  Mrs.  Gadspur  ?" 
"Essentially  artistic."  "How's  that?"  "The 
family  fly-swatter  is  adorned  with  a  bow  of 
pink  ribbon." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Parke — I'm  more  and  more  convinced  that 
as  a  nation  what  we  lack  is  religious  dis- 
cipline. Lane — But  to  whom  would  you  apply 
it?  Parke — Oh,  to  the  young  people  and 
clergymen. — Life. 

Mrs.  Ne-wrich — Don't  you  think,  William, 
now  that  we  are  getting  into  society,  that  we 
should  have  a  coat  of  arms?  Newrich — Cer- 
tainly, my  dear;  I'll  see  my  tailor  about  it  to- 
morrow.— Boston   Transcript. 

Mr.  Murfee — Sure,  an'  what's  the  matter 
with  the  goat  this  mornin'  ?  Mrs.  Murfee — 
Sure,  he  eat  up  a  pair  of  my  old  corsets.  Mr. 
Murfee — Didn't  I  tell  you  that  corsets  were 
unhealthy? — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"The  prima  donna  says  she  is  not  herself  to- 
night."   "Umph !"  exclaimed  the  long-suffering 
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manager.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  she  is 
actually  decent  to  the  other  members  of  the 
company  ?" — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

He — Did  you  read  my  poem  last  night  ? 
She — I  began  it.  He — Interrupted,  I  suppose. 
She — No. — Syracuse  Orange  Peel. 

The  schoolroom  was  rather  chilly,  and  the 
Boston  schoolteacher  sent  this  written  com- 
plaint to  the  principal :  "There  is  hardly  ca- 
loric enough  in  this  room  to  altitudinize  the 
mercury7  above  the  freezing  quotation." — Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

"Then  you  don't  want  her  advertised  as  a 
diva  ?"  "Make  it  a  coloratura  soprano,  and 
let  it  go  at  that.     The  last  time  I   advertised 


a  diva  I  had  to  refund  considerable  money  to 
people  who  were  expecting  an  aquatic  exhi- 
bition."— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Willis,  Sr. — I'm  a  self-made  man.  Made 
my  money  by  hard  work.  Do  you  know  what 
that  means  ?  Willis,  Jr. — Sure.  It  means  you 
were  not  clever  enough  to  graft  it,  lucky 
enough  to  have  it  left  to  you,  or  handsome 
enough  to  marry  it. — Town  Topics. 

"Is  there  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  forbidding  a  man  to  kiss 
his  wife  or  anybody  else's  wife?"  asked  the 
man  who  had  just  returned  from  a  two  years' 
cruise  in  the  South  Seas.  "Not  yet,"  replied 
the  cynical  citizen. — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 
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Business  vs.  Politics. 

Robert  A.  Taft  of  Cincinnati,  son  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent, has  declared  for  Hoover.  Referring  to  his  own 
service  in  Europe  in  the  period  of  the  war,  in  which 
he  saw  much  of  Mr.  Hoover's  methods  of  administration, 
he  remarked,  "The  thing  that  struck  me  is  Hoover's 
ability  to  deal  uith  any  large  problem."  Evidently 
young  Mr.  Taft  has  inherited  his  father's  gift  of  getting 
at  the  core  of  things.  It  is  Mr.  Hoover's  ability  to  "deal 
with  any  large  problem,"  combined  with  the  sincerity 
and  genuineness  of  his  character,  that  inspires  con- 
fidence. There  are  no  doubt  many  subjects  and  aspects 
of  governmental  responsibility  with  which  Mr.  Hoover 
has  slight  acquaintance;  and  the  same  is  true  of  prac- 
tically every  other  candidate.  There  is  no  great  execu- 
tive responsibility  to  which  a  man  may  suddenly  ad- 
dress himself  that  does  not  call  for  a  period  of  instruc- 
tion and  of  mental  readjustment.  No  man  comes  to  any 
new  duty  full  armed  and  at  all  points  equipped. 

But  different  men  approach  new  tasks  in  different 
spirit  and  by  different  methods.  Too  many  men  in 
public  life  think  in  terms  of  politics  and  direct  their 
activities  to  political  ends.  Notably  it  is  so  with  Hiram 
Johnson.  First,  last,  and  all  the  time  he  is  the  poli- 
tician, studious  not  so  much  of  the  obligations  of  gov- 
ernment as  of  means  by  which  administrative  action  may 
be  transmuted  into  votes.  He  appeals  persistently  and 
everywhere  to  prejudice  and  bias.  No  form  of  popular 
cajolement,  no  device  of  statement  however  misleading, 


no  play  upon  popular  passion  is  lacking  in  his  bag  of 
tricks.  He  knows  the  game  in  all  its  aspects  and  he 
has  no  conscience  when  it  comes  to  playing  it. 

Of  quite  another  inspiration  is  Mr.  Hoover.  Ad- 
mittedly he  knows  nothing  of  the  game  of  politics,  and 
presumably  he  cares  as  little.  He  thinks,  not  politically, 
but  mathematically  and  with  the  precision  of  an  ab- 
stract mind.  Without  being  a  reformer  in  the  ordinary 
sense  he  is  practically  a  reformer — or  more  accurately, 
a  reorganizer — of  whatever  falls  under  his  hand.  If 
Mr.  Hoover  should  be  elected  President  he  could  be 
depended  upon  to  make  a  thorough  and  expert  survey 
of  every  phase  of  his  executive  responsibility.  And 
upon  the  basis  of  findings  thus  secured  he  could  be 
depended  upon  to  apply  to  every  department  of  the 
government  intelligence,  conscience,  administrative 
force.  This  is  what  Mr.  Hoover  has  done  in  affairs 
great  and  small  during  his  entire  career.  It  is  a  method 
of  dealing  with  responsibilities  that  goes  with  his  char- 
acter and  his  temper  of  mind. 

An  administration  of  the  government  under  Mr. 
Hoover  will  be  "short"  on  politics  and  "long"  on  busi- 
ness judgment  and  business  prudence.  Reckless  waste 
in  governmental  expenditure  would  be  replaced  by 
economy.  The  administrative  organization  would  be 
brought  down  to  a  basis  comparable  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  private  business.  Supernumerary  officials  would 
be  dismissed.  Supernumerary  clerks  would  not  be 
falling  over  each  other  in  the  departments  at  Washing- 
ton. Supplies  for  the  army  and  navy  would  be  bought, 
not  of  favored  contractors,  but  in  the  open  market. 
The  whole  machinery  and  order  of  government  would 
be  reduced  to  the  levels  of  reason  and  simplicity.  This 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that  Hoover  has  done  wherever  his 
energies  have  been  employed.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  connotes  with  his  character,  his  temperament,  his 
habits. 

An  administration  inspired  by  the  principles  of  sound 
business,  as  distinct  from  the  motives  of  politics,  would 
be  a  might}'  innovation.  It  is  high  time  for  a  new  deal 
that  would  place  the  normal  and  proper  functions  of 
government  above  the  considerations  of  politics,  either 
partisan  or  personal.  And  it  is  because  the  country  is 
tired  of  politics  that  multitudes  of  minds  turn  with 
hopefulness  to  Mr.  Hoover  in  confidence  that  he  repre- 
sents the  business  idea — this  in  conjunction  with  un- 
questioned character  and  proved  intellectual,  powers. 


Fitness  Is  Availability. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  head  of  a 
great  administrative  organization.  Upon  him  falls  the 
duty  of  selecting  agents  of  executive  action  in  all  the 
departments  of  governmental  activity,  and  of  broadly 
prescribing  the  policies  which  it  is  their  business  to 
apply.  Therefore  the  President  should  have  the  ability 
to  judge  men  as  to  their  character  and  capabilities  and 
to  inspire  his  selections  with  something  of  his  own 
spirit.  In  other  words  the  President  of  fhe  United 
States  should  be  an  administrator.  *• 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  to  deal  di- 
rectly or  through  his  selected  agents  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world;  and  in  the  present  posture  of 
affairs  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  his  duties. 
Therefore  the  President  should  have  knowledge  of  his- 
tory and  of  men  and  things  the  world  round,  with 
ability  to  discern  both  the  interest  of  our  country  and 
its  responsibilities  in  relation  to  other  countries. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  under  his 
hand  the  business  of  formulating  policies  and  courses 
that  may  affect  the  economic  life  of  the  country  and  of 
the  world.  It  follows  that  the  President  should  be,  if 
not  a  trained  economist,  a  man  of  the  mental  temper  to 
valuate  matters  and  things  in  their  economic  relations. 
A  President  heedful  or  heedless  of  the  vital  facts  of 


the  national  life  or  of  the  life  of  the  world  may  make 
or  mar  the  fortunes  of  the  country. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  should  know  his 
own  country  and  be  able  to  visualize  his  office  in  its 
national  responsibilities.  Statesmanship,  like  charity, 
should  begin  at  home;  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
policies  of  the  Executive  should  be  selfish  and  narrow. 
On  the  contrary  they  should  be  broad  and  generous, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  heedless  of  the  fact  that  the 
more  immediate  responsibilities  of  American  statesman- 
ship relate  to  America. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  chief 
spokesman  of  the  country,  and  he  is  the  natural  inspirer 
of  its  opinions  and  judgments.  He  is  called  upon  con- 
stantly to  expound  and  to  justify  the  courses  of  the 
government  to  its  own  people  and  to  define  its  position 
before  the  world.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  man  of 
adequate  powers  of  expression.  He  ought  to  be  able  to 
write,  not  necessarily  in  flowing  periods  or  with  flowery 
rhetorical  art,  but  with  directness,  clearness,  force.  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  illustrate  this  requirement. 
Neither  was  an  artist  in  phrases,  a  word  painter,  much 
less  a  word  juggler.  But  each  in  his  own  way  was 
easily  able  to  interpret  the  mind  of  the  country  and 
to  declare  himself  in  terms  at  once  dignified  and  plainly 
understandable. 

For  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  no  man  is 
available  in  any  true  sense  who  does  not  in  greater  or 
less  measure  by  his  character,  his  temperament,  his 
experience,  his  tone  of  mind  answer  the  require- 
ments as  above  defined.  Availability  is  a  much  dis- 
cussed and  at  the  same  time  a  little  understood  quantity. 
Availability  does  not,  as  the  cheaper  sort  of  politicians 
argue,  consist  in  local  attachments  or  connections.  It  is 
not  a  mater  of  geography  nor  is  it  a  matter  of 
innocuous  personal  history.  Men  generally — voters, 
to  be  specific — are  more  impressed  with  force  and 
courage  than  with  that  species  of  amiability  that  is 
illustrated  in  a  pliable  disposition  and  in  a  smoothly 
complacent  and  uneventful  personal  record.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  none  the  less  available  because  in  season  and 
out  of  season  he  revealed  a  positive  mind.  Mr.  Taft 
was  not  deemed  unavailable  even  by  the  so-called  "labor 
vote"  because  as  a  judge  he  had  defined  the  rights  of 
labor  upon  lines  disapproved  by  labor  leaders. 

Availability  in  its  practically-sound  character  and  in 
its  politically-expedient  character  consists  first  of  all  in 
public  respect  or  in  the  ability  to  command  it.  And 
public  respect  is  founded  first  and  foremost  in  the  quali- 
ties that  become  a  man  and  a  gentleman.  It  matters 
less  that  a  man  may  have  declared  judgments,  or  have 
made  mistakes,  that  may  be  questioned  or  criticized  by 
elements  or  factions  of  voters,  than  that  he  be  lacking 
in  the  strength  of  character  that  commands  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  public,  which  broadly  speaking 
is  fundamentally  inspired  by  patriotic  motives  and  in- 
tentions. 

First  of  all  the  elements  of  availability  is  capability; 
for  there  is  that  in  the  common  consciousness  which 
knows  and  ultimately  concedes  that  the  man  best 
fitted  for  any  great  responsibility  is  the  man  whose 
abilities,  propensities,  and  habits  of  mind  and  of  work 
fit  him  for  that  particular  job.  Washington  was  not 
chosen  for  his  great  duties  for  the  graces  of  his  ad- 
dress or  for  his  cajolements  of  opinion,  and  he  is  not 
held  the  first  man  in  our  roll  of  national  honor  on  the 
score  of  his  concessions.  Grant  was  not  made  com- 
mander of  the  army  because  of  personal  amiability,  and 
his  place  in  history  was  not  won  by  the  trivialities  that 
yield  "popularity."  Roosevelt  became  a  national  hero, 
not  by  a  policy  of  weak  concession,  still  less  by  a  course 
of  timid  reserves,  but  because  he  had  the  coi 
force. 

It  is  not  necessary  under  any  theory  of  av 
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that  a  man  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  either  of 
the  great  political  parties  should  he  intimately  known 
to  the  country.  It  is  a  fierce  fight  that  beats  upon  a 
presidential  nominee,  and  any  man  of  high  character 
and  of  good  powers  of  expression  becomes  as  a  nominee 
well  known  to  the  country  in  a  very  brief  time.  Avail- 
ability, therefore,  rests  mainly  upon  fitness.  In  a  presi- 
dential campaign  a  weak  man,  no  matter  under  what 
conditions  his  career  as  a  candidate  may  begin,  loses 
from  the  hour  of  his  nomination.  And  by  the  same 
token,  a  strong  man  gains  from  the  hour  of  his  nomina- 
tion. The  policy  of  party  conventions,  wisely  con- 
ceived, is  that  of  selecting  men,  not  upon  a  cheap  study 
of  availability  as  interpreted  by  politicians,  but  upon  the 
considerations  that  make  appeal  to  public  respect  and 
to  patriotic  spirit.  When  all  is  said  and  done  the  fittest 
man  is  the  most  available  man. 


Our  Peerless  Champion  of  "Democracy." 

Official  groups  representative  of  party — state  and 
county  cotnmittees  and  the  like — would  do  well  to  follow 
the  lead  of  National  Chairman  Hays,  who  has  declared 
that  the  function  of  the  National  Republican  Committee 
is  not  to  select  candidates,  but  to  elect  them.  It  is  not 
the  function  of  an  official  committee  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  one  man  or  to  condemn  that  of  another.  It 
was  entirely  gratuitous  of  the  Republican  County  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  San  Francisco  last  week  to  call  upon 
"all  loyal  Republicans"  to  support  Mr.  Johnson ;  and 
it  was  a  gross  impropriety  to  officially  condemn  the  can- 
didacy of  Mr.  Hoover.  It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of 
the  committee  to  instruct  the  Republicans  of  San  Fran- 
cisco who  they  shall  vote  for. 

The  incident  is  just  another  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
"democracy"  Mr.  Johnson  stands  for.  It  is  a  democracy 
that  logically  places  the  powers  of  government  in  the 
hands  of  a  dictator.  It  further  illustrates  the  efficiency 
of  the  Johnson  machine,  of  that  scheme  of  "organized 
politics"  that  Mr.  Johnson  proudly  proclaimed  last  week 
that  he  had  "whipped"  in  Michigan.  It  is  further  in- 
teresting to  note  that  at  the  very  hour  when  Mr.  John- 
son boasted  of  his  "whipping"  of  "organized  politics"  in 
Michigan  there  was  in  existence  the  low  bargain  by 
which  Bill  Thompson's  Chicago  "gang"  to  the  tune  of 
some  forty  thousand  or  more  gave  their  votes  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Johnson.  Thus  while  Mr.  Johnson  was  "whip- 
ping" organized  politics  in  Michigan  he  or  those  who 
acted  in  his  interest  were  deep  in  the  business  of  intrigue 
with  sinister  agents  of  organized  politics  in  Illinois. 
Concurrently  his  managers  in  California  were  working 
the  game  here  to  the  limit  of  impertinence. 

In  his  practical  achievements  in  politics  Mr.  John- 
son precisely  illustrates  the  spirit  of  that  sinister  maxim, 
all  things  to  all  men.  In  the  Dakotas,  home  of  a  so- 
cialistic and  bolshevistic  element,  he  is  for  "conscription 
of  wealth."  In  New  Jersey,  a  capitalistic  centre,  he 
promises  reform  of  the  income  tax.  Whatever  interest 
or  prejudice  may  be  characteristic  of  a  particular  state 
or  section,  it  finds  a  friend  and  champion  in  our  peer- 
less Hiram.  Not  even  Mr.  Bryan  can  swing  around  a 
circle  with  more  rapid  changes  of  front  or  with  more 
radical  replacement  of  unctuous  sympathies  than  our 
son  of  thunder. 

Mr.  Johnson  talks  loudly  of  reform.  But  at  a  time 
when  government  is  running  riot,  when  extravagances 
and  wastes  are  blighting  the  country,  he  is  not  at  his 
post  of  duty,  but  is  touring  the  country  in  promotion 
of  a  personal  ambition.  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  lacking 
in  a  personal  force;  and  if  upon  an  intelligent  survey 
of  the  present  situation  and  in  judicial  spirit  he  should 
undertake  reforms  sadly  needed  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  he  might  achieve  notable  results.  If  in- 
stead of  enacting  the  role  of  a  demagogue  he  would 
busy  himself  in  the  serious  business  of  statesmanship, 
he  might  commend  himself  to  intelligence  and  patriot- 
ism. But  Mr.  Johnson's  instinct  is  not  for  intelligence 
and  patriotism.  It  is  for  appeal  to  the  uninformed, 
the  unthinking,  and  the  emotional,  and  to  the  end,  not 
of  serving  the  country,  but  of  boosting  himself  into  a 
place  for  which  he  has  not  the  first  qualification. 


Something  is  wrong  in  the  execution  of  it."  The  de- 1 
gree  to  which  this  statement  is  true  is  known  only  to 
those  who  have  closely  followed  the  course  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  the  matter  of  nullifying  de- 
portation orders  made  duly  after  investigation  by  its 
subordinate  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

A  single  instance  is  typical  of  many:  One  Paul 
Bosco,  a  Russian  born  near  the  German  border,  was  in 
1918  convicted  under  the  espionage  law  of  circulating 
"red"  propaganda  in  West  Virginia  and  sentenced  to 
ten  years  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Atlanta.  Un- 
der influences  and  upon  motives  unexplained  President 
Wilson  last  year  commuted  this  sentence  to  two  years, 
and  Bosco  on  the  expiration  of  a  constructive  two 
years'  imprisonment  was  released.  Previous  to  his  re- 
lease the  immigration  authorities  investigated  the  case 
and  found  that  upon  his  conviction  in  1918  he  had  made 
a  speech  to  the  court  in  which  he  declared  the  hope 
that  when  he  emerged  from  the  penitentiary  he  would 
"find  the  red  flag  waving  over  this  country."  In  con- 
sideration of  this  utterance  and  other  similarly  offensive 
sayings  Bosco  was  rearrested  and  after  due  proceedings 
ordered  deported,  in  the  meantime  to  be  detained  in 
Federal  custody  at  New  Orleans.  At  the  instance  of 
one  Harry  Weinberger,  a  New  York  lawyer  of  so- 
cialistic and  anarchistic  affiliations,  Bosco  was  brought 
from  New  Orleans  to  New  York  at  government  ex- 
pense and  released  upon  an  insignificant  bail  bond. 
Ultimately  the  order  for  his  deportation  was  nullified  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Louis  F.  Post,  acting  as 
chief  secretary  during  the  illness  of  that  officer. 

For  this  arbitary  act  there  was  no  possible  justifica- 
tion. Indeed,  there  was  no  pretense  of  justifying  it. 
The  evidence  against  Bosco  was  absolutely  damning. 
It  showed  him  to  be  an  anarchist  of  the  worst  type, 
active  in  the  work  of  collecting  funds  and  of  promoting 
propaganda,  outspoken  against  the  government  in  the 
period  of  its  participation  in  the  war,  an  open  enemy 
of  social  order,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  his  abilities 
and  energies  a  mischief  breeder.  The  only  explanation 
of  Secretary  Post's  act  is  that  his  sympathies  are  with 
the  cause  represented  by  Bosco. 

The  truth  is  that  the  administrative  organization  at 
Washington  is  honeycombed  with  treason.  Post  is  one 
of  many  who  use  whatever  powers  that  may  lie  under 
their  hands  to  undermine  and  weaken  the  government 
which  they  have  sworn  to  serve  and  w-hose  bread  they 
eat.  This  is  known  to  the  President,  or  was  known  to 
him  when  his  mental  condition  was  normal.  The  infer- 
ence is  plain.  Mr.  Wilson's  sympathies  are  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  with  movements  great  and  small  antago- 
nistic to  the  spirit  of  our  system.  This  has  been  shown 
in  many  ways  from  the  beginning  of  his  official  life 
and  it  continues  to  be  illustrated  in  appointments  of 
grave  impropriety.  His  selection  of  the  unspeakable 
Herron,  of  Bullitt,  of  Steffens,  of  Hale,  and  more  re- 
cently of  Hunt  for  diplomatic  service  can  not  be  ex- 
plained upon  any  other  theory. 


Editorial  Notes. 

A  million  and  a  half  dollars  per  day  for  792  days  is 
a  big  price  to  pay  for  the  lesson  taught  by  our  experi- 
ment in  government  operation  of  railways.  But  it  is 
not  too  great  if  the  lesson  shall  have  been  well  learned. 


Ambassador  Geddes  tells  us  nothing  not  already  known 
to  thoughtful  men  when  he  declares  that  the  integrity 
of  civilization  depends  upon  a  sympathetic  and  co- 
operative relationship  between  Britafn  and  America. 
The  point  can  not  too  often  be  impressed  upon  the 
attention  of  loth  countries.  And  the  ambassador  is  fur- 
ther right — and  timely — in  delicately  reminding  America 
that  it  is  doing  both  itself  and  Britain  mischief  in 
mixing  in  the  Irish  contention. 


Nullifying  the  Law. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Representatives  last  week 

ith  reference  to  failure  on  part  of  the  Administration 

il  -port  certain  alien  anarchists  demonstrably  guilty 

cr/mes    against    the    government,    Mr.    Johnson   of 

shingtoil  State  remarked:    "We  have  plenty  of  law. 


Protesting  against  a  proposal  to  change  the  name  oi 
Sequoia  Park  to  Roosevelt  Park,  Mr.  F.  S.  Dellenbaugir 
writes  as  follows  to  the  New  York  Times: 

In  California  there  grow  the  most  wonderful  and  oldest 
trees  in  the  whole  world.  They  were  named  Sequoia  after 
the  Cherokee  Indian  who  invented  a  syllabary  by  which  the 
Cherokees  readily  could  write  their  language.  When  Con- 
gress protected  these  unique  trees  by  making  their  habitat  a 
park  this  national  park  was  named  Sequoia — a  doubly  appro- 
priate and  sensible  title.  The  park  is  now  to  be  enlarged, 
which  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  is  proposed  to  obliterate 
the  appropriate  name  of  Sequoia  and  substitute  the  name  of 
Roosevelt,  which  to  my  mind  is  quite  inappropriate,  and  which 
I  believe  Roosevelt  himself,  were  he  still  here,  would  oppose. 


At  least  it  would  be  characteristic  of  him  to  oppose  such  a 
change.  There  are  other  ways  of  honoring  the  memory  of 
Roosevelt  without  destroying  this  name  of  Sequoia  for  the 
park  where   the    Sequoias  grow. 


Despite  his  persistent  pretensions  of  conservatism  Mr. 
Gompers  always  contrives  to  get  into  step  with  every 
large  strike,  no  matter  what  its  motives  or  what  its 
methods.  The  fact  of  the  situation  is  that  now  and  for 
two  years  past  Mr.  Gompers  has  been  fighting  for  his 
official  life  as  head  of  nationally-organized  labor.  And 
as  always  happens  when  a  man  puts  his  personal  am- 
bitions before  his  principles  and  his  duty,  the  latter  are 
ultimately  sacrificed.  Mr.  Gompers  knows  as  well  as 
any  man  that  the  current  strikes  may  not  be  justified 
upon  any  sound  ground.  In  his  heart  he  condemns  them 
as  brought  about  in  contempt  of  the  principles  and 
policies  he  has  preached  in  times  past.  But  wishing  to 
retain  his  place,  he  finds  arguments  in  justification  for 
what  he  knows  to  be  fallacious  and  wicked,  damaging 
to  the  public  interest,  and  demoralizing  to  the  strikers. 
In  brief  Mr.  Gompers  has  reached  that  stage  in  his 
career  when  no  compromise  of  principle  is  too  difficult 
for  him  if  it  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  his  job. 


More  and  more  it  becomes  evident  that  for  the  present 
at  least  the  project  for  universal  military  training  is 
beaten.  Despite  experience,  despite  warnings,  the  coun- 
try will  not  have  it.  There  are  too  many  women  who 
"didn't  raise  their  boys  to  be  soldiers,"  too  many  men 
indifferent  to  consequences,  too  many  chronic  pacifists. 
Military  training  may  come  in  time,  but  it  will  not  come 
so  long  as  maudlin  sentiment  is  able  to  overcome  the 
dictates  of  prudence  and  common  sense.  Incidentally 
it  may  be  remarked  it  will  not  come  until  something  of 
the  feminism  that  dominates  our  elementary  educational 
system  shall  be  exchanged  for  a  more  robust  idealism. 


The  Republican  National  Committee  is  casting  about 
for  a  temporary  chairman  of  the  Chicago  convention. 
Senator  Lodge  has  a  certain  title  to  the  honor,  but  he 
lacks  the  qualities  of  an  inspiring  leader.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  w-ould  make  an  ideal  chairman  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  compliment  was  tendered  him,  but 
declined  on  the  ground  that  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  his  acceptance  would  be  an  impro- 
priety. There  are  many  candidates,  including  Governor 
Sproul  of  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Coolidge  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Governor  Morrow  of  Kentucky,  but  to 
each  some  objection  is  offered.  Governor  Henry  Allen 
of  Kansas  would  make  an  admirable  chairman,  but  none 
of  the  leading  candidates  are  willing  that  he  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  exploit  himself  in  that  position. 
By  many  men  of  shrewd  political  judgment  Allen  is 
thought  to  be  the  most  likely  of  many  "dark  horses." 
He  has  presence,  a  fine  personality,  and  an  excellent 
gift  of  oratory.  Given  the  chance  to  address  the  con- 
vention, it  is  quite  within  the  possibilities  that  he  would 
do  what  Bryan  did  in  the  Democratic  convention  of 
1896.  The  national  committee  might  go  further  and 
fare  worse  than  to  bestow  the  temporary  chairmanship 
upon  ex-Senator  Burton  of  Ohio.  No  man  knows  bet- 
ter what  the  party  ought  to  do  in  the  present  situation, 
and  while  he  is  no  "spell-binder"  he  is  quite  capable 
of  making  an  effective  address.  And.  it  may  be  re- 
marked parenthetically,  Mr.  Burton  is  sound  presi- 
dential timber,  quite  within  the  possibilities  if  there 
should  develop  a  search  for  a  dark  horse. 


Washington  does  not  take  seriously  the  explanation 
that  President  Wilson's  abandonment  of  the  plan  to  g3 
to  Wood's  Hole,  Massachusetts,  for  the  vacation  season 
is  because  the  place  is  "noisy."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
place  is  not  noisy,  the  situation  being  retired  and  the 
Crane  establishment  surrounded  by  many  acres  of  park. 
Nor  is  the  change  believed  to  be- due  to  a  belated  con- 
sideration of  the  point  of  taste  involved  in  the  Presi- 
dent's occupation  of  the  Crane  estate  following  Crane's 
appointment  to  a  diplomatic  mission.  Neither  the 
President  nor  his  advisors  appear  to  see  anything  ques- 
tionable in  the  matter.  Washington  gossip  has  it  that 
Mr.  Wilson's  illness  has  reached  the  stage  common  to 
nervous  invalids,  namely,  a  stage  where  there  is  hesita- 
tion to  meet  people  or  to  be  subject  to  observation. 


Among  the  Riffian  pirates  of  Morocco  the  women  do 
all  the  agricultural  and  other  hard  work,  while  the  men, 
when  at  home,  do  the  cooking  and  mend  the  clothes, 
including  the  women's. 


April  24,  1920. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"The  People  Are  Not  Awake." 

San  Francisco,  April  20,  '1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  a  morning  paper  of  April  13th  the 
following  words  are  given  as  taken  from  a  speech  of  Senator 
Thomas  of  Colorado,  referring  to  the  railroad  strike  and 
strikes  in  general : 

"I  believe  that  the  outlaws  of  this  strike  will  get  their  in- 
crease in  wages  and  the  good  people  will  pay  the  cost.  What 
more  can  be  expected  when  the  government  shakes  its  fist  at 
strikes  and  then  compromises  with  them  ?  These  outlaw  labor 
organizations  should  be  forced  to  incorporate  so  as  to  bear 
the  responsibility  for  illegal  acts.  Both  political  parties  wish 
to  curry  the  favor  of  these  organizations  and  our  laws  to 
handle  the  situation  are  inadequate.  All  we  can  do  is  to  in- 
vestigate." 

I  believe  the  above  words  of  Senator  Thomas  are  absolutely 
true  and  it  is  with  disgust  and  discouragement  that  I  have  to 
admit  it.  Evidently  the  people  are  not  yet  awake  and  they 
will  have  to  suffer  still  more  yet  from  the  groveling  politics 
and  the  weakness  of  the  authorities  and  the  employers  of 
labor  in  general.  I  believe  that  all  decent  people  will  finally 
awaken  to  the  realization  that  the  labor  unions  are  a  curse 
to  the  world,  and  until  they  stop  crawjing  on  their  marrow 
bones  before  them  and  class  them  as  enemies  of  society  to  be 
fought  to  a  finish  and  crushed  without  pity  or  consideration 
this  world  will  remain  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  anarchy. 
If  ever  a  people  were  truly  hypnotized  by  a  class  of  outlaws 
they  surely  are  in  the  present  age.  How  sickening  it  is  to  read 
the  average  newspaper  comments  or  comments  of  the  average 
employer  or  public  person  on  a  strike  or  on  labor  unions.  The 
apologizing,  the  groveling,  the  toadyism  that  sticks'  out  in 
every  sentence  fills  me  with  despair,  and  the  more  I  see  of  it 
and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  realize  what  a  rare  thing  is 
true  courage.  And  also  the  longer  I  live  the  less  faith  I  have 
in  majorities,  in  numbers,  in  the  people.  I  am  for  the  select 
few,  and  the  world  has  always  had  to  depend  on  the  select  few 
to  right  things  when  they  get  into  trouble,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken.  The  "saving  remnant,"  as  Matthew  Arnold  terms 
it,  I  believe  in  his  essay  on  "Numbers."  I  am  proud  to  class 
the  Argonaut  with  the  "select  few."  It  is  the  only  paper  I 
know  of  that  dare  tell  the  truth  about  labor  unions.  It  is 
papers  of  your  class  that  are  to  be  relied  on  to  help  neu- 
tralize the  rotten  toadyism  of  the  hypnotized  masses  and  the 
daily  papers,   especially  the  daily  papers   of  this  country. 

I  am  a  wage-earner  myself  and  always  have  been  and  expect 
to  be  the  remainder  of  my  life,  which  will  in  all  probability 
be  only  a  few  years  longer.  I  have  generally  worked  for  com- 
paratively small  wages,  and  any  increase  I  have  had  has  been 
due  to  the  merit  of  willingness  and  harder  work.  But  heaven 
save  me  from  trying  to  better  myself  through  joining  a  labor 
union  and  allying  myself  with  the  destroyers  of  society.  My- 
self and  every  one  else  would  have  been  better  oft  if  the  world 
had  never  known  of  such  a  thing  as  labor  combinations.  Such 
combinations  can  not  be  trusted  with  power;  they  are  not 
wise  enough  to  know  how  to  use  it  when  they  get  it,  and  this 
statement  has  been  abundantly  proved  during  the  past.  Hu- 
manity seems  bent  on  destroying  itself  periodically,  and  in 
those  periods  the  only  hope  is  from  the  "saving  remnant,"  the 
select  few,  the  brave  ones,  like  Senator  Thomas  and  such. 

A  Reader  of  the  Argonaut  for  Many  Years. 


Interesting  Conjunction  of  Political  Planets. 

Oakland,   April   19,    1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  proposition  to  impeach  Louis  F. 
Post,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  President's  ap- 
pointment of  George  W.  P.  Hunt,  former  governor  of  Ari- 
zona, to  be  American  ambassador  to  represent  us  abroad,  meet 
at  an  interesting  point.     In  a  speech  at  Seattle  Post  said  : 

Whose  are  the  minerals  God  put  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth? 
Whose  the  forests?  Whose  the  land  upon  which  cities  are  built? 
Whose  the  water  power?  We  know  whose  they  are  in  the  terms  of 
the  law,  but  whose  are  they  in  the  terms  of  democracy?  We  must 
rise  and  demand  that  the  country  belongs  to  the  people  rather  than 
to  those  who    bought  it   in   times  past. 

This  was  followed  by  the  application  made  by  Upton  Sin- 
clair in  his  magazine  published  in  Pasadena,  as  follows : 

The  men  who  are  toiling  and  fighting  and  dying  for  us  are 
coming  back  to  be  plunged  into  the  old  hell  of  competitive  slavery. 
The  purpose  of  this  magazine  is  to  advise  the  masters  of  American 
industry  to  wake  up  quickly.  The  wave  of  labor  revolt  which  began 
in  Russia  will  roll  over  England,  France,  and  Italy:  within  a  year 
or  two  it  will  be  the  only  problem  with  which  the  masters  of 
America  are  concerned.  Can  you,  masters  and  owners  of  America, 
bring  yourselves  to  abdicate  your  thrones  and  consent  to  the  orderly 
establishment  of  industrial  democracy?  Will  you  consent  to  the 
canceling  of  the  paper  titles  to  your  property?  Will  you  permit  the 
state  to  take  away  your  unearned  fortunes  and  take  over  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country?  Make  up  your  minds  and  give  your  an- 
swer; give  it  in  some  plain  way,  which  labor  can  understand,  and 
give  it  quickly,  before  so  much  blood  has  been  shed  in  the  class  war 
that  compromise  and  truce  are  no  longer  attainable. 

The  President's  ambassador,  Hunt,  wrote  this  : 

Executive  Office,  Ph<enix,  Arizona. 
My  Dear  Sinclair:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  27th  and 
am  glad  to  hear  from  you  again.  I  take  advantage  of  your  club 
offer  and  ask  that  you  send  your  magazine  to  the  following  ad- 
dresses, the  governor's  office,  normal  schools,  etc.,  to  the  number  of 
eleven  copies.  There  is  enclosed  herewith  claim  against  the  State 
of  Arizona,  covering  the  above  subscriptions.  Upon  return  of  this 
claim  it  will  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  state  auditor  for  pay- 
ment. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  publication,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours,  George  W.  P.  Hunt, 

Governor  of  Arizona. 

Now  why  impeach  Post  and  say  nothing  about  the  power 
that  appointed  him  and  Hunt?  John  P.  Irish. 


A  Suggestion. 

San  Francisco,  April  21,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  the  sugges- 
tion wete  made  to  those  Californians  who  prefer  General 
Wood,  Governor  Lowden,  Senator  Harding,  or  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler  as  their  choice  for  a  presidential  candidate,  that 
instead  of  writing  their  names  at  the  primary  next  month,  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  strengthening  the  cause  of  these  men 
would  be  to  vote  for  Hoover  at  the  primary  and  thus  discredit 
Johnson. 

The  contest  is  between  Johnson  and  Hoover  in  California, 
and  if  a  sufficiently  large  Hoover  vote  can  be  brought  out  to 
discredit  Johnson  in  his  home  state,  or  perhaps  defeat  him, 
we  could  depend  upon  the  Chicago  convention  to  take  propei 
care  of  Herbert  Hoover. 

As  between  Johnson  and  Hoover  there  is  no  choice  :  every 
true  American  prefers  Hoover.  But  as  for  Hoover  as  the  Re- 
publican presidential  candidate,  his  conversion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republican  party  is  too  recent  for  the  Chicago 
convention  to  seriously  consider  his  claims.  A  man  who  did 
not  know  as  recently  as  October  what  he  was,  declined  to 
state  his  party  preference,  does  not  merit  or  will  not  receive 
any  serious  consideration   at  Chicago. 

But  he  can  be  used  by  the  voters  of  California  to  help  put 


the  quietus  on  Senator  Johnson,  who  in  the'  opinion   of  many 
is   equally   as   dangerous  ^as.  the    present    executive. 

'J.  A.  Moore. 

<  ^*m 

"LA  LIBRE  BELGIQUE." 

» 

Miss  Julie  Heyneman  Tells  the  Story  of  Belgium's  Mysteri- 
ous Newspaper. 


There  are  pictures  of  the  war  of  unrelieved  blackness, 
there  are  others  so  fantastic  that  the  imagination  reels 
at  their  contemplation,  but  there  is  farce,  too,  and  pure 
drama,  with  plenty  of  comic  relief  to  make  grim 
tragedy  more  tolerable.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  our 
late  enemies  could  read  "The  Marvelous  History  of 
La  Libre  Belgique"  without  giving  to  that  most  ex- 
traordinary little  publication  its  full  meed  af  admira- 
tion, of  laughter,  and  of  praise.  For  them,  perhaps, 
the  laughter  may  be  wry,  in  the  discovery  of  how  near 
they  were  to  the  capture  of  the  intrepid  band  who  kept 
their  journalistic  flag  flying  in  the  face  of  persistent 
persecution,  confiscations,  heavy  fines,  and  wholesale 
arrests. :  Whatever  could  be  done  to  discourage  deter- 
mined spirits  was  done,  .but  no  violence  could  crush,  no 
threat  could  daunt  the  little  army  of  patriotic  idealists 
who  had  enrolled  themselves  under  the  secret  banner 
on  which  was  scrawled  in  printer's  ink,  La  Libre  Bel- 
gique. 

The  very  name  was  a  challenge,  "Free  Belgium," 
while  the  conqueror  held  the  whole  country  under  stern 
and  relentless  rule.  The  story  of  this  great  adventure 
is  written  by  one  of  the  chief  contributors,  a  barrister 
attached  to  the  Brussels  Court  of  Appeals.  His  name 
is  Albert  Van  de  Kerckhove,  and  the  very  sound  of  it 
conveys  the  suppressed  chuckle  which  makes  every  line 
a  joy  to  read,  as  it  was  clear  that  it  was  a  joy  to  write. 
The  proud  hilarity  with  which  even  disaster  is 
chronicled  in  this  unassuming  book  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  records  of  the  four  black  years. 

Whether  it  was  wise  to  reveal  the  secrets  that  puzzled 
the  whole  world  during  the  conflict  is  being  much  dis- 
cussed in  Brussels.  It  is  contended  that  the  conduct 
of  the  paper  should  have  remained  a  mystery,  around 
which  legend  might  have  woven  a  golden  veil.  The  au- 
thor, however,  considers  that  the  truth  is  far  more  re- 
markable and  far  more  interesting  than  any  fabulous 
legend  that  might  be  built  upon  the  insecure  founda- 
tion of  all  the  popular  tales  and  anecdotes  already  at- 
tached to  it.  Few  readers  will  quarrel  with  his  de- 
cision. 

The  occupation  of  Brussels  began  on  the  20th  dav 
of  August,  1914.  Face  to  face  with  crushing  defeat,  the 
Belgian  editors  of  the  principal  newspapers-  met  to  de- 
cide their  future  course.  It  was  recognized  that  Ger- 
man censorship  was  inevitable — they  would  be  com- 
pelled either  to  bow  to  dictation  or  to  cease  publication. 
With  the  swiftness  that  characterized  German  action, 
the  meeting  was  hardly  concluded  before  the  editors 
were  summoned  to  appeal  before  General  von  Armin  at 
the  Town  Hall.  The  general  was  all  affability.  There 
would  be — there  must  be — censorship,  but  it  would  be 
conducted  with  the  utmost  consideration  and  benignity. 
The  imperial  government  would  deal  with  the  editors 
directly,  and  communicate  all  important  news  without 
delay.  To  inaugurate  this  new  regime  General  von 
Armin  presented  them  on  the  spot  with  the  news  that 
Belfort  had  fallen.  As  the  author  remarks,  "It  did  not 
happen  to  be  true,  but  in  any  case  the  generous  bribe 
was  lost  upon  the  Belgian  editors."  They  agreed,  at 
whatever  sacrifice,  to  cease  publication  at  once. 

The  affront  was  the  first  of  many  others  to  be  bit- 
terly resented  by  the  kommandantur.  With  the  chok- 
ing up  of  all  the  accustomed  channels  of  information 
innumerable  small  secret  sheets  were  born.  Often  they 
were  typewritten,  and  merely  conveyed  items  copied 
from  French  and  English  papers  that  had  been 
smuggled  in.  Everybody  managed  to  get  the  news,  and, 
curiously  enough,  poetasters  flourished  as  never  before. 
The  more  violent  the  verses  the  more  the  Brussels 
populace  enjoyed  and  repeated  them.  Finally  heavy 
fines  and  imprisonment  threatened  punishment  to  all 
who  dared  print,  distribute,  or  even  read  forbidden 
news.  Van  de  Kerckhove  describes  the  way  the  people 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  laughed,  though  laughter 
had  become  a  dangerous  relaxation  where  spies  multi- 
plied like  vermin  and  derision  had  become  a  penal  of- 
fense. It  was  in  the  interest  of  the  invaders  that  news- 
papers should  be  established  as  organs  for  propaganda, 
and  a  number  were  started,  of  which  the  most  danger- 
ous and  hypocritical  were  called  La  Belgique  and  The 
Bruxellois,  which  though  nominally  run  by  Belgians, 
who  had  been  won  over  by  bribes  and  threats,  were 
wholly  under  German  influence  and  gave  widespread 
publicity  to  German  ideas. 

Desperate  at  his  enforced  inactivity,  recognizing  the 
terrible  risk  of  leaving  his  compatriots  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  venal  press(  an  old  journalist,  Victor  Jour- 
dain  by  name,  and  seventy-four  years  of  age',  determined 
to  make  some  definite  stand  against  the  spread  of  sach 
treacherous  compliance  as  the  contributors  to  the  Ger- 
manized press  were  guilty  of.  In  spite  of  his  age  he 
was  a  man  of  unusual  energy  and  ability.     He  began 


by  publishing,  at  his  own  expense,  small  printed  sheets 
condemning  bitterly  the  attitude  of  The  Bruxellois  and 
La  Belgique.  At  once  the  kommandantur  pasted  on 
all  walls  what  was  known  as  the  "pink"  prohibition, 
forbidding  all  unlicensed  news  or  matter  of  any  kind, 
printed  or  written.  This  was  quite  enough  to  fix  the 
determination  of  so  stern  a  patriot.  A  Jesuit  priest, 
Father  Dubar,  had  already  flouted  the  conquerors  by 
publishing  exact  copies  of  the  pastoral  letter  of  Cardi- 
nal Merrier,  with  the  governor-general's  comments  and 
the  Cardinal's  reply.  He  had  also  printed  various 
satirical  essays  called  "German  Kultur,"  "Belgian  Mar- 
tyrdom," etc.  These  attempts  and  many  others  were, 
however,  of  small  avail ;  the  public  reached  was  too 
restricted. 

Victor  Jourdain  was  obsessed  by  the  idea  that  a 
patriotic  periodical  must  be  issued  at  whatever  sacrifice 
and  cost,  and  finally,  inviting  two  friends  for  luncheon 
• — Eugene  Van  Doren  and  another  well-known  priest, 
Father  Pasquet — he  inoculated  the  two  men  with  his 
own  enthusiasm.  Immediately,  the  luncheon  forgotten, 
the  three  conspirators,  one  inspiring  the  other,  evolved 
the  general  plan,  the  title,  even  the  title-page.  For  rule 
of  guidance  they  determined  to  use  Burgomaster  Max's 
poster,  which  had  been  torn  down  by  the  Germans  as 
soon  as  it  appeared :  "Let  us  accept  provisionally  the 
sacrifices  which  are  imposed  upon  us,  let  us  await 
patiently  the  hour  of  reparation."  In  addition  thev 
decided  to  use  the  command  of  Cardinal  Merrier : 
"Respect  the  orders  that  are  imposed  upon  us  so  long 
as  they  do  not  stain  either  the  freedom  of  conscience 
of  a  Christian  or  the  dignity  of  a  patriot."  This  was 
to  embody  the  main  fabric  of  the  serious  programme, 
but  to  be  embroidered  upon  it  was  the  irresistible 
"Swanze"  (untranslatable  word  composed  in  equal 
parts  of  audacity  and  merriment)  so  dear  to  the  Brus- 
sels heart. 

The  first  number  conveyed  the  news  that  it  was  to- 
be  issued  with  regular  irregularity,  the  price  would  vary 
from  nothing  to  everything,  with  a  special  appeal  to 
contributors  not  to  exceed  either  of  these  limits.  The 
offices,  it  was  solemnly  declared,  were  to  be  established 
in  a  "cave  a" automobile."  Advertisements,  it  was  ex- 
plained, were  the  soul  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  as 
commerce  could  only  help  the  Bodies,  the  public  was 
advised  to  suppress  advertisements  and  save  its  money. 
Finally — telegrams  being  solely  at  the  service  of  the 
conquerors — the  telegraphic  address  was  given  as  the 
kommandantur. 

Van  Doren  designed  the  actual  title-page  immediately 
after  lunch,  and  in  the  first  copies,  examples  of  which  are 
very  rare,  the  title  looks  (the  author  reports)  as  though 
it  had  been  hacked  out  by  a  bayonet.  The  date  of  the 
first  appearance  of  La  Libre  Belgique  was  February  1, 
1915. 

Intense  was  the  excitement  of  all  concerned.  It  was 
a  matter  of  fine  or  imprisonment  even  to  have  forbidden 
printed  matter  in  one's  possession.  The  first  typed  copy 
was  carried  to  the  printer's  in  a  cane  which  was  hol- 
lowed out  and  the  metallic  top  replaced.  Imagine  the 
swaggerer  going  to  the  office  swinging  his  innocent  little 
cane !  The  printer  took  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  the 
first  edition  consisted  only  of  2000  copies.  Van  Doren 
and  his  wife  were  responsible  for  the  distribution. 

The  whole  city  rose  to  it  in  a  tremendous  wave  of 
delight.  Occasions  for  enjoyment  were  so  few,  so  far 
between.  Reckless  of  risks,  the  populace  fought  for  a 
sight  or  for  possession  of  the  amazing,  audacious  little 
periodical.  The  kommandantur,  however,  gave  way  to 
a  fury  of  rage.  Prohibition,  threats,  fines,  punishments 
rained  upon  the  city.  War  to  the  death  was  proclaimed 
against  the  offending  periodical,  and  there  began  the 
long  campaign — such  unevenly  matche'd  opponents ! — 
with  its  plots  and  counterplots,  its  tragedies  and  come- 
dies, enlivening  the  weary  days,  months,  and  years  till 
the  new  era  dawned  with  the  11th  of  November,  1918, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  armistice. 

Among  the  contributors  was  the  author  of  the  book, 
who  signed  his  articles  by  the  pseudonym  "Fidelis," 
and  countless  others  were  enrolled  in  its  dangerous 
service  as  contributors,,  printers,  distributors,  etc. 

The  cost  of  the  publications  was  met  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  by  a  payment  from  each  subscriber, 
first  of  two  francs,  then  of  one  franc  a  month.  No  one 
person  was  ever  given  any  complete  knowledge  of  the 
organization;  he  was  merely  assigned  to  an  appointed 
task,  which  he  accomplished  blindfold,  a  link  in  an  end- 
less chain.  It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  betray 
the  printers  or  the  writers  en  masse,  for  die  duty  of 
printing  each  edition  was  divided  among  a  number  of 
firms  in  different  towns,  and  one  did  not  know  of  the 
activity  of  the  other.  In  the  same  way  many  of  the 
contributors  and  subscribers  were  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  identity  of  others  whom  they  numbered  among 
their  own  family  or  friends.  Never  was  so  huge  a 
secret  so  splendidly  kept.  For  their  own  protection,  and 
to  create  the  illusion  of  hordes  of  contributors,  articles 
by  the  same  man  were  frequently  signed  by  a  dozen 
pseudonyms,  and  the  style  of  their  composition  was 
equally  varied. 

It  is  difficult  to  choose  among  the  heroic  figures  who 
move  so  resolutely  through  these  lively  pages.     Tr 
and   amusing   incidents   abound,   and   are   often 
arably  allied. 

Among  those  who  suffered  the  extreme  pen 
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young  architect,  Philip  Baucq,  is  most  frequently  men- 
tioned. He  had  chosen  the  most  dangerous  service — 
the  actual  delivery  of  the  paper.  Bold,  almost  reckless, 
he  gave  himself  to  his  task  with  enthusiasm.  In  the 
beginning  he  had  been  drawn  in  by  his  friend 
and  neighbor.  Father  de  Moor,  and  when  that  enter- 
prising priest  skipped  over  the  frontier,  after  a  warning 
that  his  arrest  was  imminent,  poor  Baucq  was  left  dis- 
consolate, not  knowing  to  whom  to  apply.  Chance  led 
him  at  last,  after  many  false  scents,  to  Father  Dubar, 
and  from  that  time  till  his  arrest  he  knew  neither  fear 
nor  hesitation.  He  worked  generally  at  night,  with  his 
bicycle  to  get  him  over  the  ground  silently  and  swiftly. 
When  the  Germans  forbade  the  use  of  bicycles  he  did 
the  work  on  foot  At  that  time  the  periodical  appeared 
twice  a  week,  and  he  furnished  copies  to  seventy-five 
assistants.  It  took  him  two  days  and  nights.  He  would 
return  utterly  exhausted,  with  bleeding  feet,  speechless 
with  fatigue.  Once  at  home,  however,  w~ith  his  feet  in 
old  slippers,  his  recovery  was  rapid,  and  he  loved  to 
regale  his  wife  and  the  very  few  intimates  who  knew 
of  his  activities  with  the  tales  of  his  narrow  escapes 
and  of  his  many  adventures.  In  telling  of  some  of  his 
encounters  with  the  unsuspicious  enemy  he  would  laugh 
till  he  cried.  He  was  utterly  without  fear,  and  no  per- 
suasion could  make  him  take  excessive  precautions.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  extension  of  the  circu- 
lation made  it  obligator}'  to  give  his  assistants  larger 
packages  and  that  these  huge  bundles  must,  in  the  end, 
subject  him  to  unwelcome  attentions.  With  the  passing 
of  the  months  the  Germans  had  not  grown  less  vigilant ; 
their  pride  was  engaged  in  this  conflict,  and  their  failure 
to  locate  the  hive  where  the  swarm  of  wasps  were 
active  had  exasperated  them  to  frenzied  effort.  Arrest 
followed  arrest,  but  in  most  cases  it  was  found  impos- 
sible positively  to  fix  the  guilt  on  the  culprit. 

Baucq  was  warned  repeatedly  that  he  was  being  fol- 
lowed by  spies,  but  he  ignored  them,  and  pursued  "the 
even  tenor  of  his  way."  Just  before  his  arrest  he  had 
received  4000  copies  of  La  Libre  Belgique,  and  he,  his 
wife,  and  children,  even  with  all  possible  energy  and 
application,  had  not  been  able  quite  to  complete  the  huge 
task  of  getting  each  copy  into  its  wrappers  and  dis- 
patching the  bundles.  The  incriminating  papers  were 
hidden  in  the  children's  bedroom  and  in  the  garret.  At 
10  o'clock  that  night  the  devoted  husband  and  wife 
again  set  themselves  to  w_ork,  and  the  task  was  nearing 
completion  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  a  friend,  a  Mile.  Thulioz,  who  was  also  engaged  in 
patriotic  work,  and  who  begged  for  shelter.  The  inter- 
rupted task  was  not  resumed,  the  papers  were  again 
hidden,  and  the  family  retired.  Baucq,  however, 
whistled  to  his  dog  for  the  nightly  stroll  which  was 
their  habit,  and  upon  opening  the  front  door  was  seized 
by  the  throat,  and  fought  desperately  in  the  narrow 
passage  to  fling  off  his  assailant.  His  two  children, 
awakened  by  the  noise,  came  out  upon  the  landing, 
where  they  found  their  mother  and  Mile.  Thulioz 
cowering  in  the  darkness,  and  realizing  what  was  afoot, 
rushed  up  to  the  garret  and  flung  the  large  package  of 
papers  out  of  the  window  into  the  garden  below.  Un- 
fortunately it  did  not  quite  fell  the  German  sentry 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  house,  but  it  sent  him  in, 
infuriated,  to  assist  in  the  search  of  the  domicile. 

The  first  question  addressed  to  Baucq  when  he  was 
secured  was :  "Where  have  you  hidden  the  woman  who 
took  refuge  here?"  It  was  the  merest  chance  that  had 
led  to  his  capture.  It  was  Mile.  Thulioz  the  police 
were  seeking,  and  in  searching  the  house  for  her  a  far 
greater  and  more  important  find  was  revealed  in  the 
discovery  of  the  4000  copies  of  La  Libre  Belgique. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  defend  Baucq.  It  was  all 
of  no  avail.  He  was  tried  at  the  same  time  with  Miss 
Cavell,  and  met  the  same  fate.  He  was  given  the 
chance  to  save  his  life  if  he  would  reveal  the  names  of 
his  fellow-conspirators,  but  he  dismissed  the  suggestion 
with  silent  contempt  The  trial  lasted  two  days,  and  the 
execution  followed  the  condemnation  by  a  few  hours. 
Baucq  died  like  the  patriot  he  was,  after  refusing  to 
have  his  eyes  bandaged.  The  next  day — the  19th  of 
October,  1916 — there  was  a  memorial  service  in  one  of 
the  Brussels  churches.  The  crowd  was  so  enormous 
that  it  extended  far  down  the  street  at  both  entrances, 
and  after  the  service  the  entire  congregation  and  the 
great  crowd  outside  sang  the  forbidden  national  songs, 
"La  Brabanconne"  and  "Vers  1'Avenir,"  with  such 
fervor  that  they  could  be  heard  a  mile  away.  Had  the 
Germans  dared  they  could  have  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  whole  daring  band  defying  them.  Not  one  was 
missing  in  the  cortege  that  met  to  pay  the  last  tribute 
to  their  dead  comrade,  but  the  Germans  were  quick  to 
recognize  that  the  temper  of  the  crowd  was  so  ugly  that 
this  demonstration  might  be  discreetly  ignored. 

The  universal  courage  and  sang  froid  was  well  illus- 
trated upon  one  occasion  by  a  \  ery  young  girl.  She  was 
seated  in  an  Antwerp  tram,  with  a  package  containing 
typed  manuscript  on  her  knee.  Overcome  with  fatigue, 
she  fell  asleep,  and  while  she  slept  two  police  agents 
em  red  the  tram  and  sat  down  opposite.  The  tram 
started  with  a  jolt  and  the  package  slipped  to  the 
gr  >und,  half  opening  as  it  fell.  One  of  the  Germans 
-  /oped  and  picked  up  the  package,  deftly  retied  it  and 
quite  so  deftly  replaced  it  on  the'  knees  uf  the 
-leaping  girl,  who  started  up  and  awoke.  Though  only 
half-conscious,    she    retained    her    self-possession    and 


smiled  innocently  into  the  face  so  close  to  her  own. 
A  single  movement  would  have  betrayed  her,  but  her 
self-control  did  not  fail  her.  Without  a  trace  of  con- 
fusion she  hailed  the  conductor  and  alighted  at  the  next 
street  comer. 

A  thousand  ruses  were  employed  to  transport  the 
packages  into  the  provinces.  Workmen  took  them  in 
rolls  of  wallpaper ;  ladies  carried  them  in  perambulators, 
with  a  pretty  baby  sleeping  profoundly  on  a  solid 
foundation  of  folded  papers;  school  children  carried 
them  in  their  music  portfolios,  and  always  each  came 
into  contact  with  only  one  other  person.  The  break  of 
one  or  two  links  was,  therefore,  easily  mended  and 
could  never  destroy  the  chain. 

The  founder — the  great  journalist  and  patriot,  Victor 
Jourdain — did  not  live  to  see  the  triumph  of  his  coun- 
trv,  whose  indomitable  spirit  he  had  done  so  much  to 
steadv  and  harden.  He  died  in  October,  1918,  one 
month  before  the  armistice,  and  I  wonder  whether  the 
journalists  of  the  world  have  done  anything  in  his 
honor;  for  he,  during  the  splendid  misery  of  the  war. 
upheld  the  highest  ideals  of  a  profession  which  is  in 
need  of  just  such  examples  of  unswerving  loyalty, 
scrupulous  honor,  and  generous  devotion:  for  what 
other  profession  includes  such  vast  responsibilities? 

"The  Marvelous  History  of  La  Libre  Belgique"  is  a 
spirited  record  of  a  most  remarkable  enterprise. 

Julie  Helen-  Heyxeman. 

London,  March  18,  1920" 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Girdle  of  Friendship. 
She  gathered  at  her  slender  waist 

The  beauteous  robes  she  wore ; 
Its  folds  a  golden  belt  embraced, 

One  rose-hued  gem  it  bore. 

The  girdle  shrank ;  its  lessening  round 

Still  kept  the  shining  gem, 
But  now  her  flowing  locks  it  bound, 

A  lustrous  diadem. 

And  narrower  still  the  circlet  grew ; 

Behold !  a  glittering  band. 
Its  roseate  diamonds  set  anew. 

Her  neck's  white  column  spanned. 

Suns  rise  and  set ;  the  straining  clasp 

The  shortened  links  resist, 
Yet  flashes  in  a  bracelet's  grasp, 

The  diamond,  on  her  wrist. 

At  length,  the  round  of  changes  past. 

The  thieving  years  could  bring. 
The  jewel,  glittering  to  the  last, 

Still  sparkles  in  a  ring. 

So.  b'nk  by  link,  our  friendships  part. 

So  loosen,  break,  and  fall, 
A  narrowing  zone ;  the  loving  heart 

Lives  changeless  through  them  all. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Love-Knot. 
Tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 
She  tied  her  raven  ringlets  in. 
But  not  alone  in  the  silken  snare 
Did  she  catch   her  lovely  floating  hair. 
For,  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 
She  tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

They  were  strolling  together  up  the  hill. 
Where  the  wind  came  blowing  merry'  and  chill ; 
And  it  blew  the  curls  a  frolicsome  race, 
All  over  the  happy  peach-colored  face. 
Till  scolding  and  laughing,  she  tied  them  in. 
Under  her  beautiful  dimpled  chin. 

O  western  wind,  do  you  think  it  was  fair 

To  play  such  tricks  with  her  floating  hair  ? 

To  gladly,  gleefully  do  your  best 

To  blow  her  against  the  young  man's  breast, 

Where  he  has  gladly  folded  her  in. 

And  kissed  her  mouth  and  dimpled  chin  ? 

O  Ellery  Vane,  you  little  thought 
An  hour  ago,  when  you  besought 
This  country  lass  to  walk  with  you, 
After  the  sun  had  dried  the  dew. 
What  terrible  danger  you'd  be  in. 
As  she  tied  her  bonnet  under  her  chin. 

— Xora  Perry. 


The  Origin  of  the  Harp. 
'Tis  believed  that  this  harp,  which  I  wake  now  for  thee. 
Was  a   Siren  of  old,  who  sung  under  the  sea ; 
And  who  often,  at  eve,  through  the  bright  billow  roved. 
To  meet  on  the  green  shore,  a  youth  whom  she  loved. 

But  she  loved  him  in  vain,  for  he  left  her  to  weep, 
And  in  tears,  all  the  night,  her  gold  ringlets  to  steep. 
Till  Heaven  looked  with  pity  on  true  love  so  warm. 
And  changed  to  this  soft  harp  the  sea-maiden's  form. 

Still  her  bosom  rose  fair — still  her  cheek  smiled  the   same. 
While  her  sea-beauties  gracefully  curled  round  the  frame ; 
And   her   hair,   shedding  tear-drops  from   all   its  bright  rings, 
Fell  o'er  her  white  arm,  to  make  the  gold  strings ! 

Hence  it  came,  that  this  soft  harp  so  long  hath  been  known 
To  mingle  love's  language  with  sorrow's  sad  tone ; 
Till  thou  didst  divide  them,  and  teach  the  fond  lay 
To  be  love  when  I'm  near  thee,  and  grief  when  away ! 

— Thomas  Moore. 


The  first  American  novel  to  win  popularity  outside 
our  own  language  is  said  to  have  been  James  Fenimore 
Cooper's  "Spy."  Cooper  had  to  publish  it  at  his  own 
expense,,  as  no  American  publisher  would  accept  it.  It 
was  quickly  translated  into  French,  German,  and  Span- 
ish, and  later  was  published  in  thirty-four  different 
places  in  Europe.  Cooper  translations  are  often  better 
literature  than  the  original,  as  the  best  elements  of  the 
story  are  not  lost  in  translation  and  many  stylistic  de- 
fects disappear  in  the  hands  of  a  literary  translator. 


The  interest  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  divided  be- 
tween its  two  newest  members — Lady  Astor,  the  first 
woman  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Esmond  Harmsworth,  twenty- 
one,  the  youngest  M.  P.,  nephew  of  Lord  Xorthcliffe. 
A  very  hearty  welcome  was  given  to  Mr.  Harmsworth 
the  other  day  when  he  was  seated.  The  tall,  fair, 
slender-looking  young  member  stood  a  head  taller  than 
his  escort,  and  it  was  recognized  that  he  will  be  one  of 
the  tallest  members  of  the  House.  From  the  peers'  gal- 
lery above,  Lord  Rothmere  looked  down  on  the  intro- 
duction of  his  son  with  a  father's  pride.  Mr.  Harms- 
worth  was  escorted  to  the  table  by  F.  A.  Macquisten 
the  witty  Scottish  member,  and  G.  C.  H.  Wheler,  the  - 
representative  of  Faversham,  the  constituency  next  to 
Mr.  Harmsworth's. 

More  trouble  is  ahead  for  Miss  Chrystal  Heme  in 
her  search  for  a  home  for  the  disabled  soldiers  taking 
vocational  training  in  New  York.  She  and  her  com- 
mittee thought  that  their  troubles  were  over  for  a  time 
with  a  house  to  hold  fifty  soldiers,  in  addition  to  the 
present  house  where  twenty  are  boarded  and  lodged  at 
$10  each  a  week.  One  owner,  however,  has  changed 
his  mind,  and  Miss  Heme  is  at  her  wit's  end  to  find 
another  place,  owners  declaring  that  the  soldiers  are 
too  destructive,  which  she  denies.  She  has  on  her  list 
200  soldiers  looking  for  a  home,  and  the  S10  weekly — 
which  only  exactly  meets  the  cost — is  the  limit  of  their 
expenditure.  Miss  Heme  hopes  to  induce  some  owner 
to  come  to  her  rescue  and  help  the  Stage  Women's  War 
Relief  to  carry  on  its  good  work. 

Miss  Georgette  Cohan,  daughter  of  George  M.  Cohan, 
talks  like  an  English  girl  and  has  the  poise,  the  graces, 
and  the  tricks  of  eye  of  a  French  demoiselle,  and  yet 
the  directness  and  quickness  of  mind  of  her  American 
father.  After  leaving  this  country  first  when  she  was 
seven  years  old  she  was  educated  until  she  was  thirteen 
in  a  boarding-school  in  Paris  which  once  was  a  chateau 
occupied  by  Xapoleon.  After  this  came  further  school- 
ing in  England,  after  which  she  traveled  extensively  in 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Spain,  France,  and  Cuba,  al- 
though she  admits  she  is  one  of  the  few  tourists  who 
never  took  a  gilt-edged  plunge  into  Nice  or  Monte 
Carlo,  as  San  Sebastian  and  Biarritz  seemed  large 
enough  to  hold  all  her  capacity  for  that  species  of  en- 
joyment. In  consequence  of  her  rovings  she  speaks 
French,  German,  and  Spanish,  and  can  gesticulate  in 
Italian.  She  was  an  indefatigable  sightseer,  and 
haunted  cathedrals  and  art  galleries  in  Paris  and  else- 
where for  hours,  as  she  likes  to  sketch,  although  the 
only  color  she  handles  is  the  make-up  which  foils  the 
footlights.  ' 

St.  John  G.  Ervine — -he  pronounces  his  name,  by  the 
way,  "Sinjin  Erv'n" — is  an  enthusiast  about  every  liter- 
ary personage  but  himself.  Hence  it  is  only  after 
knowing  for  some  time  the  author  of  "John  Ferguson" 
and  "Jane  Clegg"  that  one  comes  to  learn  the  salient 
facts  in  his  career.  Born  in  Belfast  in  1883,  Mr.  Ervine 
was  educated  early  in  Ireland  and  went  to  London  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  The  fates  selected  insurance  for 
him,  and  for  several  years  in  business  he  gleaned  here 
and  there  hints  of  the  lives  of  inarticulate  clients  be- 
tween the  lines  of  their  correspondence.  (Both  Jane 
and  Henry  Clegg  are  drawn  from  life.)  In  1911  he 
married  Miss  Lenore  H.  Davis,  an  English  girl  with 
literary  ability.  Two  years  later  his  play  "The  Mag- 
nanimous Lover,"  which  had  been  published  in  1907, 
was  produced  at  the  Abbey  Theatre  in  Dublin,  and  in 
1915  he  returned  to  Ireland  to  become  manager  of  the 
Abbey  and  remained  there  until  his  enlistment.  "Mixed 
Marriage"  and  "Jane  Clegg,"  as  well  as  "John  Fergu- 
son," had  been  followed  by  three  novels,  "Mrs.  Martin's 
Man,"  "Alice  and  a  Family,"  and  "Changing  Winds." 

After  fifteen  years  of  training  in  Europe  and  this 
country  Father  Chan  Pec  Tok  is  going  back  to  China  to 
work  in  the  Jesuit  priesthood  among  his  fellow-country- 
men, and  especially  to  build  up  the  mission  established 
in  1912  in  the  south  of  China,  with  headquarters  at 
Shiu-Hing,  seventy  miles  from  the  great  city  of  Canton. 
For  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  Chan  family  has  been 
Catholic,  being  converted  by  the  early  Jesuit  mission- 
aries, and  adhering  to  their  adopted  faith  despite  severe 
and  continued  persecution.  The  Chan  family  is  widely 
spread  over  the  kingdom,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  the 
republic;  it  corresponds,  in  fact,  to  the  Smith  family 
in  Anglo-Saxon  races,  with  this  difference,  however,  as 
Father  Chan  explained,  that  the  Chan  family  to  its  re- 
motest ramifications  never  intermarried.  He  has  been 
only  one  year  in  this  country,  but  in  that  short  time  has 
learned  to  speak  English  well.  Up  to  the  time  he  sailed 
from  Europe  to  come  here  he  did  not  know  the  lan- 
guage, and  some  Spanish  sailors  aboard  gave  him  his 
first  lessons.  He  left  China  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
old,  and  has  spent  the  time  in  various  European  coun- 
tries, studying  the  languages  to  fit  himself  for  mission- 
ary work  at  home.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege at  Louvain.  Now  he  is  proficient  in  English,  Span- 
ish. Italian.  French,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch.  He  is  now 
thirty-three  years  old. 

■  ■■   

The  number  of  married  women  in  industry  has  in- 
creased 100  per  cent,  since  the  war. 
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» 

Mrs.  Vernon  Kellogg  Relates  Her  Memories  and  Impressions 
of  the  Great  Cardinal. 


The  war  produced  no  greater  exponent  of  the  moral 
law  than  Cardinal  Mercier,  no  more  surprising  ex- 
ample of  the  immunity  that  may  be  won  by  the  tranquil 
courage  that  sees  only  duty  and  that  is  indifferent  to 
its  results.  The  soldier  had  at  least  the  consolation  of 
physical  resistance  and  of  self-defense.  Cardinal  Mer- 
cier in  the  midst  of  a  relentless  and  implacable  enemy 
had  no  weapons  except  his  own  vision  and  what  may 
be  called  a  divine  carelessness  toward  everything  except 
the  accomplishment  of  his  duty-.  Xot  once  only,  but 
again  and  again  he  sent  his  pastoral  letters  to  the 
churches  of  his  diocese,  letters  full  of  a  stern  defiance 
of  the  German  authorities,  and  with  orders  that  they 
be  read  word  for  word,  no  matter  what  intervention 
there  might  be.  And  a  million  German  soldiers  were 
unable  to  silence  him,  to  interdict  his  writings,  or  to 
restrain  his  actions.  It  was  an  amazing  example  of 
the  impalpable  forces  that  are  at  the  service  of  faith 
and  courage.  When  the  pressure  of  the  German  hand 
was  at  its  heaviest  the  Cardinal  yet  dared  to  say  to  the 
whole  Belgian  people,  "I  do  not  require  you  to  re- 
nounce any  of  your  national  desires.  The  authority 
of  the  occupying  power  is  no  lawful  authority.  There- 
fore in  soul  and  conscience  you  owe  it  neither  respect, 
nor  attachment,  nor  obedience."  The  Germans  might 
have  destroyed  the  Cardinal  in  any  one  of  a  hundred 
ways.  Why  they  did  not  do  so  must  remain  something 
of  a  perplexity  to  most  of  us. 

This  is  the  story  told  in  brief  outline  by  Mrs.  Vernon 
Kellogg,  whose  opportunities  for  observation  were  of 
an  exceptional  kind.  She  saw  the  Cardinal  on  many 
occasions  and  was  able  to  estimate  the  effect  of  his  pres- 
ence alike  on  friends  and  enemies.  The  Cardinal  was 
practically  the  only  channel  through  which  news  of  the 
world  and  the  war  reached  the  Belgian  people.  There 
were  not  only  his  pastoral  letters,  but  a  succession  of 
other  writings,  allocations,  announcements,  and  the 
like: 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  Germans  arrived, 
printing-,  except  by  them,  or  under  their  supervision,  ceased. 
No  newspapers  -were  permitted  other  than  those  they  owned 
or  subsidized;  and  7,000,000  Belgians  and  2,500,000  French 
were  thus  at  once  cut  off  from  communication  within  their 
territory,  and  with  the  outside  world,  except  by  underground 
ways.  *A  certain  Dutch  newspaper,  the  Rotterdamische 
Courant,  was,  it  is  true,  allowed  to  come  in  past  the  electric 
barrier  from  Holland,  but  only  because  its  sympathies  were 
apparently  with  the  Central  Powers.  On  any  day  when  it 
carried  news  supposed  to  be  cheering  to  the  Allies,  the  issue 
was  barred,  which  was,  of  course,  stupid  and  futile,  since  the 
people,  left  to  their  imaginings,  were  usually  much  more  en- 
couraged by  the  suppression  than  the  truth  warranted.  Be- 
sides, they*  quickly  found  subterranean  ways  of  discovering 
why  a  particular  edition  had  been  kept  out.  One  day,  when 
I  was  lunching  near  Charleroi,  I  remarked  to  my  host  as  we 
were  going  toward  the  table,  "You  should  sit  down  cheerfully 
this  noon,  for  the  Rotterdamische  has  not  appeared."  "Would 
you  care  to  see  why?"  he  questioned  quietly,  as  he  drew  a 
sheet  of  onion-skin  paper,  closely  covered  with  bright  blue  ink- 
paragraphs,   from   his  inner   coat-pocket. 

Nothing  infuriated  the  Germans  so  much  as  the  con- 
tinued issue  of  La  Libre  Belgique,  of  which  an  account 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Mrs.  Kellogg 
says  that  it  probably  contributed  to  the  death  of  Von 
Bissing,  who  was  consumed  with  rage  by  the  regular 
appearance  of  the  little  newspaper  on  his  desk: 

Frequently  individuals  were  caught  reading  or  trying  to 
pass  it  on,  and  for  them  the  punishment  was  ruthless.  As 
members  of  the  neutral  Relief  Commission,  we  had  to  be  care- 
ful to  have  no  connection  with  it,  but  we  could  not  help,  from 
time  to  time,  seeing  an  issue.  The  day  before  I  was  to  go 
"Out,"  at  the  end  of  1916,  Laure,  my  faithful  Belgian  maid 
and  friend,  brought  up  from  the  letter-box  at  the  door  a  hand- 
ful of  farewell  notes  and  cards,  and  with  them  a  packet, 
which,  as  she  passed  it  to  me,  loosened,  revealing  several 
copies  of  Free  Belgium.  Laure's  face  turned  suddenly  white. 
I  thought  she  would  fall,  until  I  said  quickly,  "Pull  yourself 
together;  get  a  match!  You  and  I  alone  have  seen  these; 
we'll  bum  them  at  once  here  in  the  fireplace — no  one  can 
possibly  know."  And  while  she  ran  for  a  match,  I  glanced 
hurriedly  down  the  forbidden  columns.  There  I  found  a  heart- 
breaking appeal  to  the  workmen  of  the  world  to  rise  up  against 
the  deportation  of  Belgian  workmen.  Poor  people !  Some 
one  had  hoped  that  I  might,  despite  my  agreements,  attempt 
to  earn.'  this  message  across  the  death  barrier.  But  even  had 
my  conscience  consented,  I  should  have  tried  in  vain,  for  neu- 
tral though  I  was,  I  was  searched  to  the  skin  at  the  frontier. 

Francis  Dessain  was  the  printer  who  had  published 
the  Cardinal's  "Patriotism  and  Endurance,"  and  he  gave 
Mrs.  Kellogg  an  account  of  the  arrest  because  of  his 
action.  On  the  occasion  of  Mrs.  Kellogg's  visit  she  saw 
the  gray-helmeted  sentry  still  watching  the  house  from 
the  stre'et.  The  office  was  in  disarray  after  the  search, 
with  the  red  seals  still  hanging  from  the  drawers: 

At  ten  minutes  past  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  New 
Year's  he  was  awakened  by  a  loud  knock  on  the  street  door, 
and  hastily  putting  on  a  dressing-gown  and  a  pair  of  thm 
slippers  he  hurried  down  stairs.  As  he  opened  the  door  a 
burly  German  in  civilian's  clothes  shouted.  "If  you  don  t  tell 
the  truth  vou  will  be  shot !     You  printed  the  Cardinal's  letter. 

"But  yes,"  M.  Dessain  answered,  "I  am  printer  to  the  arch- 
bishop, naturally,  and,  of  course,  I  printed  the  letter.  Will 
you  come  in?"  , 

The  detective  turned  and  whistled  down  the  street  and  in 
answer  four  Germans  appeared  quickly  and  all  followed  M. 
Dessain,  still  in  his  dressing-gown  and  shivering  with  cold, 
into  the  library. 

As  we  sat  there  two  years  later  he  pointed  out  the  place  his 
inquisitors  took  that  January  morning.  "One  sat  there,"  he 
said;  "the  officer  from  Malines,  with  whom  I.  as  head  of  the 
relief  committee,  had  had  considerable  contact,  there ;  the  de- 


tective, over  there  by  the  window ;  and  the  most  formidable 
member  of  the  quintet,  no  other  than  the  political  chief  of 
the  governing  forces,  the  Baron  von  der  Lancken,  who  had 
come  from  Brussels  for  this  night's  work,  there;  while  my 
chief  interrogator,  the  major,  kept  to  the  edge  of  the  table 
or  moved  restlessly  about. 

"His  first  words  were  hardly  reassuring:  'This  is  most 
serious ;  it  is,  in  fact,  high  treason.  Why  did  you  print 
something  you  had  not  first  submitted  to  the  censor?'  " 

M.  Dessain  could  answer  honestly  that  he  had  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  censorship  ruling  to  cover  the  pastoral  let- 
ters of  his  eminence.  The  major  demanded  a  copy  of  the 
letter.  There  was  one  on  the  table,  which  he  seized  eagerly. 
"Why  did  you  not  yourself  examine  the  letter  before  print- 
ing it?" 

"You  are  an  officer ;  would  you  allow  your  men  to  question 
your  orders  ?" 

"Do  the  printing  works  belong  to  the  Cardinal?" 
"In  the  sense  that  we  are  under  contract  to  print  for  him." 
At  this  point  the  detective  broke  in  angrily  with  a  demand 
for  the   original   and   was   more  angry  when  told   it   had  not 
been  kept. 

The  major  then  began  reading  the  letter  aloud,  sentence  by 
sentence,  underlining  as  he  read.  He  interrupted  the  reading 
to  ask  if  the  priests  had  already  received  it. 

"Over  two  thousand  copies,"  M.  Dessain  replied  very  coolly, 
"have  been  distributed,  and  were  read  in  the  churches  yester- 
day morning. 

When  he  reached  the  passage  enumerating  the  desolated 
villages  the  major  cried :  "Is  that  calculated  to  calm  the 
people?"  "Read  on,"  said  the  Belgian,  "and  you  will  see  that 
his  eminence  preaches  submission  under  trial."  He  was  getting 
rather  nervous  and  worn  with  the  strain,  and  was  exercising 
all  his  ingenuity  to  hold  the  discussion  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  text.  But  when  they  reached  the  sentence,  "You  owe  to 
the  enemy  neither  esteem  nor  confidence,"  the  major  lost  his 
temper.  "Go  on,"  persisted  the  printer, — "We  owe  external 
obedience  so  long  as  it  is  not  against  our  conscience." 

But  the  Cardinal  himself  was  also  called  to  account 
for  his  open  defiance  of  German  authority.  Sentries 
Were  placed  at  his  door  and  he  was  presented  with  a 
letter  from  Von  Bissing  to  which  an  immediate  reply 
was  demanded.  The  Cardinal  refused  to  consider  the 
matter  until  after  mass,  but  the  officer  decided  to  wait : 

When  it  was  over,  he  again  suggested  that  the  German 
return  to  Brussels,  but  seeing  insistence  was  useless,  he  sat 
down  and  began  to  write.  At  6  o'clock  that  evening  he  de- 
livered some  thirty-two  pages,  in  which  he  not  only  refuted 
the  charges  Von  Bissing  had  made,  but  refused  to  retract  a 
single  one  of  his  own  statements  in  the  Christmas  pastoral, 
and  particularly  that  one  on  which  the  enemy's  anger  was 
focused,  "My  dear  brethren,  in  your  intimate  conscience,  you 
owe  to  the  invading  power  neither  esteem  nor  affection  nor 
obedience."  In  the  Cardinal's  own  story  of  this  early  morning 
interview,  as  he  told  it  to  us  during  his  recent  visit,  he  said 
that  when  the  governor-general's  emissary  demanded  that  he 
retract  these  words,  he  replied:  "I  do  not  express  any  per- 
sonal opinion.  I  express  the  Christian  doctrine  of  right. 
According  to  Christian  principles,  there  is  in  one  country  but 


entered,  advanced,  tall  and  strong  and  spare,  in  the  long  black 
soutane  with  the  red  piping  and  the  sash,  not  with  the  stately, 
measured  pace  that  one  associates  with  the  red  hat,  but  with 
long,  quick  strides,  kicking  out  with  impatience  the  skirt  of 
his  soutane  before  him  as  he  walked,  as  though  it  impeded 
his  movements.  He  was  impressive  in  his  height  and  he  bent 
slightly  forward  with  an  effect  of  swooping  on,  like  an 
avenging  justice.  But  his  hand  was  outheld,  and  in  his 
mobile  countenance  and  kindly  eyes  there  was  a  smile,  as  of 
sweetness  and  light,  that  illumined  the  long,  lean  visage.  .  .  . 
His  hands  were  large  and  powerful  and  of  the  weathered 
aspect  of  his  face.  It  was  a  countenance  full  of  serene  light, 
with  little  of  the  typically  ecclesiastical  about  it:  a  high  brow, 
a  long  nose,  lean  cheeks,  strong  jaw,  and  a  large,  mobile 
mouth,  humorous  and  sensitive — the  mouth  of  the  orator,  but 
thin  lips  that  could  close  in  impenetrable  silence.  The  eyes 
were  blue  and  they  twinkled  with  a  lively  intelligence  and 
kindly  humor  .  .  .  had  it  not  been  for  those  touches  of  red 
in  his  black  garb,  he  would  have  recalled  some  tall,  gaunt, 
simple,  affectionate  Irish  priest,  whose  life  was  passed  in 
obscure  toil  among  the  poor." 

The  Cardinal  refused  to  withdraw  or  to  retract  any- 
thing. He  continued  to  write  and  to  exhort  his  people. 
Von  Bissing  himself  went  to  Malines  to  remonstrate, 
under  the  rooted  conviction  that  he  could  persuade  his 
adversary  into  submission: 

After  a  year  of  futile  bombardment  of  Malines,  what  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  was  this  visit !  During  the  year 
each  successive  stroke  of  His  Eminence  had  but  thrown  into 
sharper  relief  the  clear,  true  lines  of  his  conviction,  and  yet 
the  old  man  of  Germany  clung  tenaciously  to  the  belief  that 
sooner  or  later  he  could  talk  him  into  submission.  There  was 
no  such  talking  going  on  at  Charleville,  at  the  military'  head- 
quarters of  the  enemy  government,  no  such  continued  attempt 
to  produce  proof  of  the  rightness  of  the  wrong;  it  was  dis- 
tinctly General  von  Bissing,  head  of  the  civil  forces,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  arguing  policy.  One  of  those  Germans 
who  never  questioned  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  strong- 
est to  control,  he  was  quite  genuinely  convinced  that  his 
country*  had  a  right,  perhaps  a  holy  duty,  to  take  over  Bel- 
gium, and  he  was  positive  he  could  prove  this  in  the  end. 
And  toward  the  end,  that  is,  the  end  of  his  own  life,  after 
two  years  of  his  reasoning  had  not  yet  convinced  the  blind 
Belgians,  he  was  almost  pathetic  in  his  attitude  of  baffled 
incomprehension.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  Belgians 
killed  Von  Bissing.  At  least  it  is  probable  that  by  their  ada- 
mantine refusal  to  be  argued  or  cajoled  or  lured  into  accepting 
him  as  the  benevolent  patriarch  arrived  to  rule  over  them 
only  for  their  good,   did  they   hasten  his  death. 

Mrs.  Kellogg  had  her  last  audience  at  Malines  on  the 
first  Christmas  morning  after  the  armistice.  She  recalls 
the  previous  interview  during  the  dark  days  of  1916: 

I  should  have  preferred  not  being  received  on  Christmas 
morning,  knowing  how  many  services  His  Eminence  had  to 
conduct  within  twenty-four  hours,  but  he  himself  had  said  he 
wished  to  see  me.  So  about  fifteen  minutes  later  I  was  again 
entering,  with  M.  Dessain,  the  door  near  which  Mr.   Hoover, 


one  legitimate  authoritv ;  that  countrv  although  it  be  reduced  |  "^  husband,   and  I  had  taken  leave  of  the  Cardinal  one  dark 

day   at   the   close   of    1916.      We   had   been    received   upstairs, 


to  only  a  small  part  of  our  territory,  a  few  kilometers  along 
the  shore  of  the  sea,  still  remains  with  our  king  and  govern- 
ment only,  and  only  there  do  we  owe  obedience." 

"You  must  give  an  account  of  that  phrase,"  the  officer  said. 
"My  account  is  very  simple.  I  had  a  duty  to  fulfill ;  I  ful- 
filled my  duty  and  that  is  all  I  have  to  say."  "Then,"  he 
added,  "you  will  appear  before  the  governor-general." 

This  was  on  Saturday  morning  and  I  answered,  "At  what 
time  ?"  "When  we  return  to  Brussels  we  will  let  you  know 
by  telephone  when  the  governor  expects  you."  I  said,  "Very 
good:  on  one  condition,  that  he  invites  me  today  or  next  Mon- 
day, because  tomorrow,  Sunday,  I  have  a  religious  function 
to  perform  in  Antwerp."  He  answered  in  a  strong  voice : 
"Oh,  but  you  are  at  our  disposal  at  any  moment."  I  said, 
"No,  tomorrow  is  Sunday:  I  can  not  come,  and  will  not  come." 
And  then  I  noticed  immediately  that  I  had  reasoned  correctly; 
that  is,  that  a  display  of  weakness  incites  violence  from  the 
German,    but   moral   resistance    creates    respect   and   fear. 

"They  went  away,  and  during  that  day  all  the  German 
motor-cars  in  Belgium  rode  to  all  the  parishes  in  my  dio- 
cese to  seize  the  letters,  to  threaten  the  priests  with  fines  and 
with  more  severe  pains  if  they  dared  read  my  pastoral. 

"Since  you  fail  to  retract,"  the  officer  had  said  on  going, 
"you  will  not  be  at  liberty  to  leave  your  palace." 

On  November  15,  191S,  the  Cardinal  announced  that 
"on  Monday,  the  11th  of  November,  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  all  the  bells  of  the  city  of  Malines  exulted, 
chanting  a  hymn  of  victory" : 

How  little  lies  on  the  surface  of  words !  Back  of  the 
Cardinal's  statement  that  all  the  bells  exulted  is  the  brave 
battle  he  fought  to  save  them ;  they  were  there  to  exult  be- 
cause he  had  won.  For  toward  the  close  of  February,  1918. 
the  Germans  ordered  an  inventory  of  the  bells  and  organs  of 
churches,  which  the  Cardinal  followed  swiftly  by  a  letter  of 
advice  to  his  clergy.  "This  news  will  deeply  affect  you,"  he 
said.  "Taught  by  experience,  we  can  no  longer  entertain  any 
illusion.  The  inventory'  of  today  is  the  signal  of  the  requi- 
sition   of   tomorrow. 

"We  add  that  the  taking  away  of  our  bells  against  the  wish 
of  the  religious  authority  and  in  spite  of  its  protest  is  sac- 
rilege. 

"The  bell  is  a  sacred  object;  its  function  is  sacred.  It 
announces  your  initiation  into  Christian  life,  your  confirma- 
tion, your  first  communion,  your  Christian  marriage.  The 
bell  weeps  over  your  dead.  ...  It  associates  its  prayer  with 
all  the  great  memories,  happy  and  unhappy,  of  our  country- 

"Yes,  the  seizure  of  the  bells  will  be  a  profanation  and 
whoever  cooperates  in  it  will  lend  a  hand  to  sacrilege. 

"In  the  name  of  the  liberty  of  the  church,  in  the  name  of 
the  sanctity  of  Catholic  worship,  in  the  name  of  international 
law,  we  condemn  and  reprove  the  seizure  of  the  bells  and 
organs  of  our  churches,  we  forbid  the  clergy  and  the  faithful 
of  our  diocese  to  help  in  removing  them,  we  refuse  to  accept 
the  price  of  the  sacred  objects  which  are  torn  from  us  by 
force. 

"Strengthened  by  an  unconquerable  hope,  we  await  the  hour 
of  our  God." 

The  bells  of  Malines  remained.  And  so  their  defender 
could  write  in  the  final  week  of  victory*.  "The  bells  of  the  city 
of  Malines  exulted,   chanting  a  hymn  of  victory'-" 

They  were  redoubtable  opponents,  the  Cardinal  and 
Von  Bissing.  The  governor  was  over  seventy,  with  hair 
plastered  upon  his  head  as  with  .oil  or  water.  His  face 
was  hard,  and  with  the  heavy  mustaches  of  the  Prussian 
Ritter.  He  wore  a  heavy  sabre  that  clanked  against  his 
legs  and  he  grasped  his  hilt  in  his  aged  hand: 

Beside  this  we  may  place  his  picture  of  the  Cardinal :     "He 


and  after  a  half-hour's  review  of  an  increasingly  heart- 
breaking situation,  testing  all  the  capacities  and  courage  of 
men,  we  had  said  good-by  before  starting  for  the  Holland 
frontier.  It  had  seemed  to  me  as  these  men  talked  that  all 
Belgium  was  gathered  in  that  little  room,  where  questions  con- 
cerning the  physical  and  spiritual  life  and  death  of  its  im- 
prisoned millions  were  put  and  answered — if  they  could  be. 
Mr.  Hoover  and  my  husband  were  going  out  temporarily 
(though  no  one  was  ever  sure  that  the  existing  relief  ar- 
rangement would  last)  and  I  for  a  longer  time.  It  was  a  sad 
parting. 

As  we  walked  slowly  down  the  staircase,  the  men  ahead, 
I  felt  suddenly  that  some  one  was  following  us,  and  turning 
my  head  slightly,  caught  just  the  gleam  of  a  bright  robe.  The 
men  did  not  see  it  until  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
and  were  moving  across  the  hall  toward  the  street  door ;  then 
they,  too,  realized  that  the  Cardinal  had  come  after  us.  and 
we  separated  silently  into  a  kind  of  semicircle  to  wait  for 
what  he  might  have  to  say.  But  he  did  not  open  his  lips.  He 
stood  silently  for  just  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient 
staircase,  and  then  simply  stretched  out  his  hands  in  a  mute 
gesture  at  once  of  appeal  and  farewell.  The  American  men 
were  biting  their  lips  to  hold  back  the  tears ;  the  Belgian  did 
not  try.  He  turned  the  knob  of  the  door  and  as  we  slipped 
out  into  the  street  he  said,  "That  has  never  happened  be- 
fore." 

Just  two  years  had  passed  since  that  day.  years  of 
ever-deepening  tragedy.  Today  Mrs.  Kellogg  finds  in 
her  diary  the  impression  that  she  carried  away  from  that 
last  interview,  "informality,  friendliness,  boyish  pleas- 
ure in  amusing  anecdote,  humor" : 

In  our  conversation  I  tried  to  express  a  little  of  America's 
debt  to  His  Eminence  as  spiritual  leader  of  the  oppressed 
forces  of  right,  a  little  of  how  much  Belgium  and  his  personal 
exemplification  of  what  she  stood  for  helped  us,  so  far  away, 
to  understand  the  issues  of  the  war.  He  followed  thought- 
fully, remarking  at  the  end  that  King  George  had  recently  said 
much  the  same  thing,  for  England.  I  then  told  him  how  our 
people,  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  alike,  acclaimed  him.  "I 
think  I  find,"  he  said,  "in  this  sympathy  and  friendship  of 
American  an  evidence  of  God's  approval  of  a  right  action. 
In  the  beginning  I  had  to  consider  that  in  denouncing  prelates 
in  the  countries  that  oppressed  us  who  acted  contrary'  t0 
justice,  I  might  be  furnishing  a  weapon  for  radicals  against 
my  own  church.  They  who  are  against  us  and  would  destroy 
us  would  be  quick  to  say.  'You  see  that  one  inside  acknowl- 
edges the  wrong  within  his  church."  But  I  reasoned  that  it 
was  not  for  me  to  question  the  result  in  a  matter  so  clearly 
one  of  justice   and  duty.     And   God  has  proved  I  was   right." 

M.  Dessain  smiled  at  me.  He  had  often  told  me  that  the 
Cardinal  had  been  very  happy  in  the  tribute  of  understanding 
friendship  that  came  to  him   from  our  country. 

Mrs.  Kellogg  has  not  written  a  biography.  It  is  a 
war  story.  It  presents  Cardinal  Mercier  under  the 
aspect  of' a  sort  of  tutelary  genius  of  Belgium  in  war- 
time. And  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  good 
presentation. 

Mercier.  By  Charlotte  Kellogg.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. ;  $2. 


Nearly  10,000  firms  in  Great  Britain  have  ei 
the    government    scheme    of   employment    of 
service  men  and  have  guaranteed  positions  f  • 
men. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  April  17.  1920.  were  $159,036,794.62: 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  SI  15.- 
764,978.92;  a  gain  of  $43,271,815.70. 


Xo  measure  passed  since  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  is  likely  to  have  as  much  effect  on 
business  and  investments  as  the  new  railroad 
measure  (says  John  K.  Barnes  in  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine).     And  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
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at  the  start  that  this  Cummins-Esch  bill  re- 
peals the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  law  as 
far  as  they  apply  to  railroad  consolidations. 
There  is  plenty  of  other  evidence  in  the  bill 
of  the  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress toward  the  railroads;  but  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  same  change  has  per- 
meated the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which. has  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

Every  one  has  a  direct  or  indirect  interest 
in  the  provisions  of  this  new  law,  for  every' 
one   is   interested   in   the   future  prosperity   of 
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the  country,  which  depends  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  railroads.  This  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try was  jeopardized  because  the  low  state  of 
railroad  credit  did  not  permit  the  roads  to 
borrow  money  for  the  construction  of  new 
lines  and  improvements. 

Congress  has  seen  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation  and  has  enacted  a  constructive  rail- 
road measure  designed  to  reestablish  railroad 
credit.  It  sees  the  need  of  having  the  rail- 
roads strong  enough  to  grow ;  and  fortunately 
for  railroad  investors,  the  business  and  in- 
vestment sides  of  this  problem  are  so  closely 
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interwoven  that  one  can  only  be  provided  for 
by  taking  care  of- the  other.  That  is  why 
railroad  securities  as  a  class  have  always  been 
rated  above  those  cf  other:  corporations.  The 
railroad  is  one  of  the  most  important  links 
in  the  chain  that  draws  the  business  of  the 
country  forward. 

In  the  new  railroad  law  Congress  has  di- 
rected the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  fix  freight  and  passenger  rates  so  that  the 
railroads  as  a  whole,  "under  honest,  efficient, 
and  economic  management  and  reasonable  ex- 
penditures for  maintenance  of  way,  structures, 
and  equipment,"  will  earn  a  "fair  return" 
upon  the  aggregate  value  of  the  railway 
property  used  in  the  service  of  transporta- 
tion. And  Congress  has  gone  farther  than 
this  and  laid  down  general  directions  for  de- 
termining what  is  a  "fair  return."  The  com- 
mission shall,  the  law  reads,  "give  due  con- 
sideration, among  other  things,  to  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  country,  an(l  the 
necessity  of  enlarging  the  facilities  in  order 
to  provide  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  adequate  transportation."  In  other 
words.  Congress  intends  that  the  credit  of 
the  railroad  shall  be  restored.  For  only  then 
can  the  necessary  enlargements  of  facilities 
be  financed. 

It  is  left  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  interpret  these  general  directions 
into  actual  railroad  rates,  and  to  decide  what 
a  "fair  return"  shall  be.  But  for  the  two- 
year  period  to  March  1,  1922,  Congress  has 
provided  much  more  specifically  than  this. 
For  six  months  after  the  roads'  release  from 
government  management  each  road  will  re- 
ceive the  same  net  income  that  it  was  guaran- 
teed under  government  operation.  After  that 
each  road  will  get  no  more  than  it  earns. 
But  by  the  end  of  this  six  months'  period  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to  have 
fixed  rates  that  will  give  a  return  of  5*A  per 
cent,  on  the  aggregate  value  of  the  railway 
property  used  in  the  service  of  transporta- 
tion and  may  add  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
more  to  be  spent  for  uncapitalized  improve- 
ments. What  this  will  amount  to  in  net  in- 
come for  the  roads  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
aggregate  valuation  used  in  computing  it.  It 
is  generally  assumed,  however,  that  the  com- 
mission will  accept  the  railroad's  own  property 
investment  accounts  in  the  aggregate  as  a 
temporary  basis  for  establishing  rates  to  give 
this  ST/2  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent,  return.  The 
railroad  valuation  work  now  being  carried  on 
by  the  commission  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted before  the  two-year  period  is  over, 
and  then  those  more  accurate  figures  can  be 
used  by  the  commission  in  fixing  rates  to  give 
the  "fair  return"   directed  by   Congress. 

A  5l4  per  cent,  return  on  the  aggregate  of 
the  railroads'  present  property  investment  ac- 
counts will  mean  a  larger  net  operating  in- 
come than  the  roads  received  under  the  gov- 
ernment guarantee.  It  will  mean  just  twice 
what  they  actually  earned  on  their  property 
investment  in  1919,  the  second  year  of  gov- 
ernment operation.  So  it  is  clear  that  If  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  giving 
effect  to  the  new  railroad  law,  goes  as  far  in 
its  liberal  treatment  of  the  roads  as  Con- 
gress intends  it  to  go,  there  are  better  times 
ahead    for    American    railroads. 

One  must  not  assume,  however,  that  there 
is  anything  like  a  guarantee  of  earnings  for 
individual  roads  in  this  new  law,  similar  to 
the  guarantee  in  the  war  measure  which  pro- 
vided for  government  operation  of  the  roads. 
What  has  been  done  by  Congress  was  simply 
to  lay  down  direction  for  rate-making.  As 
has  been  stated,  after  September  1,  1920.  no 
road  will  get  more  than  it  actually  earns.  In 
order  to  make  it  easier  "for  the  rate-making 
body  to  treat  the  roads  more  liberally,  and  to 
make  such  treatment  more  acceptable  to  the 
public,  those  roads  which  earn  more  than  6 
per  cent,  on  their  property  valuation  will  have 
half  of  the  excess  above  that  rate  taken  away 
from  them.  Here  again  one  must  not  jump 
to  hasty  conclusions,  for  when  it  comes  to 
taking  earnings  away  from  a  road  that  has 
"plowed"  large  sums  back  into  its  property 
and  has  not  capitalized  them — of  which  there 
are  several — a  true  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty will  undoubtedly  have  to  he  used  as  a 
basis  for  taking  away  such  earnings  than  the 
road's  own  property  account.  The  same  thing 
will  apply  in  the  other  direction  to  roads 
that  are  over-capitalized  and  carry  their  prop- 
erty on  the  books  at  more  than  its  worth. 
Until  the  actual  valuation  work  of  the  com- 
mission is  completed,  therefore,  and  tested  by 
the  courts,  it  will  be  impossible  to  tell  just 
how  this  new  law  is  going  to  work  out  in  in- 
dividual cases.  For  that  reason  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  changes,  if  any,  may  have 
to  be  made  in  railroad  dividend  payments  in 
the  future.  But  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that 
railroad  bonds  are  likely  to  have  their  position 
substantially  strengthened  by  the  workings  ol 
such  a  law  as  this,  and  at  their  present  low 
prices  good  grade  railroad  Bonds  seem  to 
offer  attractive  investment  possibilities. 


The  William  R.  Staats  Company  and  E.  H. 
Rollins  &  Sons  have  underwritten  an  issue  of 


$600,000  6  per  cent,  bonds,  secured  by  first 
mortgage  on  the  properties  of  the  E.  Clemens 
-Horst  Company.  This  is  a  closed  mortgage 
and  covers  all  of  the  company's  holdings  of 
approximately  4874  acres  in  California  and 
Oregon,  consisting  of  the  following :  West 
Sacramento  ranch, "  Yolo  County ;  Brewer 
ranch,  Sacramento  County;  Horstville  ranch, 
near  Wheatland,  Yuba  and  Placer  counties ; 
Cosumnes  ranch,  Sacramento  County;  Los 
Molinos  ranch,  Tehama  County :  E.  Clemens 
Horst  ranch,  near  Ukiah,  Mendocino  County, 
in  California,  with  these  in  Oregon :  Eola 
ranch,  Independence  County,  and  Riverside 
ranch,    Marion    County. 

The"  bonds  are  callable  at  102,  and  in  this 
connection  John  W.  Edminson,  vice-president 
of  the  William  R.  Staats  Company,  which  has 
underwritten  a  very  large  number  of  land  com- 
panies* bonds,  has  not  yet  had  a  bond  of  this 
nature  mature.  In  the  last  three  years,  he 
says.  S6.150.000  of  these  realty  bonds  of  vari- 
ous companies  have  been  called  for  payment 
long  before  maturity  in  most  instances.  Ma- 
turities of  this  issue  range  from  April  1,  1922. 
to  1930.  inclusive,  and  the  oflering  is  at  prices 
to  yield  6'>  per  cent. 


However  much  it  disgruntles  the  bears  on 
the  high-priced  stocks,  it.  is  where  the 
"melons"  are  growing  that  we  find  the  most 
striking  advances  in  the  securities  market 
Of  course  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  declara- 
tion of  stock  dividends  or  the  splitting  up  of 
shares  does  not  change  a  particle  the  actual 
value  of  the  securities  concerned.  Where  the 
bears  make  their  mistake  is  in  taking  it  for 
granted  that  every  step  toward  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  enormous  past  earnings  is  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  big  inside  holders  to 
unload  on  an  unsuspecting  public.  When  the 
Crucible  Steel  directors  announced  a  stock 
dividend  of  50  per  cent,  the  bears  could  hardly 
contain  themselves  as  they  rush  to  sell  "on 
the  good  news."  Except  for  intermittent  dip«. 
they  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this 
stock  jump  again  and  again  to  the  new  high- 
price  records.  Insiders  were  not  selling,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is  enough  stock 
unissued  to  provide  for  the  doubling  of  the 
recent  stock  dividend,  and  earnings  are  suf- 
ficient to  permit  of  a  10  or  12  per  cent,  divi- 
dend on  the  enlarged  capitalization. 

General  Motors  shorts,  even  if  contracts 
were  put  out  above  400,  may  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  cover  successfully  when  the  time 
comes,  for  the  earnings  of  this  company  are 
increasing  at  a  remarkable  rate.  Stocks  like 
American  Car  and  Foundry.  Atlantic.  Gulf  and 
West  Indies,  Baldwin  Locomotive,  Columbia 
Gas.  Philadelphia  Company,  and  the  run  of 
the  steel  group  offer  interesting  possibilities 
in  the  way  of  cash  or  stock  melons. 

The  money  situation  offers  much  more 
pleasing  prospects  than  recently,  even  though 
government  requirements  wilt  be  considerable. 
The  gold  imports  will  continue  for  some  time 
and  the  advancing  tendency  in  foreign  ex- 
changes, especially  sterling,  indicates  that  the 
pressure  of  foreign-held  securities  on  our  mar- 
ket may  not  continue  much  longer. 

The  foreign  political  situation  is  still  rather, 
complicated,  but  the  definite  activities  of  the 
French  in  insisting  on  safeguardng  the  fruits 
of  the  Allied  victory  are  certainly  not  unfavor- 
able symptoms,  while  the  Chinese  loan  ar- 
rangement is  an  important  and  reassuring  de- 
velopment. 

There  is  a  very  healthy  undertone  in  the 
market  as  a  whole,  and  it  looks  as  if  the 
spring  rise  would  go  a  great  deal  further. — 
The   Financier.  

The  dependence  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  tropics  for  foodstuffs  and  manufacturing 
materials  increases  year  by  year.  The  total 
value  of  our  imports  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical products  fsays  a  statement  by  the  Na- 
tional  City  Bank  of  New  York"),  which 
amounted  to  only  $350,000,000  in  1900  and 
$775,000,000  in  1914,  was  over  $2,000,000,000 
in  1919.  and  seems  likely  to  approximate 
$2,400,000,000  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  which 
ends  with  the  month  of  June.  Tropical  and 
sub-tropical  products  now  form  approximately 
one-half  of  our  total  imports  as  against  one- 
quarter  of  the  imports  in  1910  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  in   1914. 

This  rapid  increase  in  our  demands  upon 
the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  world  occurs 
chiefly  in  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  vegetable  oils, 
india  rubber,  raw  silk,  and  tobacco.  Rubber 
and  substitutes  for  rubber,  all  of  them  of 
tropical  growth,  which  amounted  in  value  to 
$75,000,900  in  our  imports  of  1914,  were  in 
1919  $222,000,000.  and  seem  likely  in  the  fiscal 
year  1920-  to  reach  $275,000,000;  sugar,  in- 
cluding that.-  drawn  from  our  own  islands, 
which  amounted  -  in-.. -value  to  :  $158,000,000  in 
1914,  was  $524,000,000  in  the  calendar  year 
1919;  coffee.,  of  which  the.  importation  of 
1914  was  $111,000,000  in  value,  totaled  $261.- 
000,000  in  the  calendar  year  1919,  and  seems 
likely  to  exceed  $300,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1920.  Cacao,  .which  amounted  in  value  to  only 
$22,000,000  in  the  imports  of  1914,  was  $58.- 
000.000    in    1919,    and    seems    likely    to    total 
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$75,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1920.  Raw  silk, 
which  is  usually  considered  a  sub-tropical 
product,  totaled  only  $100,000,000  in  1914  and 
$342,000,000  in  1919.  with  a  prospect  of  ap- 
proximating $500,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1920.  Cotton,  of  which  the  total  imports  were 
but  $21,000,000  in  1914,  aggregated  $72,000,- 
000  in  1919,  and  will  probably  approximate 
$125,000,000   in  the   fiscal,  year   1920. 

Of  course  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
increased  valuation  of  these  tropical  materials 
is  due  to  advance  in  prices,  but  there  has  been 
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also  a  very  large  increase  in  quantity  im- 
ported. The  quantity  of  coffee  imported 
jumped  from  1,006.000,000  pounds  in  1914  to 
1.334,000.000  in  1919.  despite  the  fact  that  the 
average  import  price  in  1919  was  20  cents  per 
pound  against  an  average  of  11  cents  in  1914. 
India  rubber,  of  which  the  importation  in  1914 
amounted  to  132,000,000  pounds,  was  536,- 
000,000  pounds  in  the  calendar  year  1919.  and 
seems  likely  to  exceed  600,000,000  pounds  in 
the  fiscal  year  1920.  Goat  skins,  not  usually 
classed   as  tropical  products,   but  in   fact  sup- 
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plied  in  our  own  imports  almost  exclusively 
from  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  were 
valued  in  our  import  statements  of  1914  at 
$22,000,000  and  $96,000,000  in  1919,  with  a 
prospect  of  passing  the  $100,000,000  line  in 
the  fiscal  year  1920,  while  the  quantity  im- 
ported in  1919  was  134,000,000  pounds  as 
against  85,000,000  in  1914.  The  quantity  of 
sugar  brought  from  the  tropical  world,  in- 
cluding our  own  islands,  in  1914  was  6,818,- 
000,000  pounds  and  in  1919  S.8S9,000,000 
pounds,  having  thus  increased  about  30  per 
cent,  in  quantity,  while  prices  per  jjound  in 
1919  were  considerably  more  than  double 
those  of  1914.  . 

A  new  issue  of  $36,000,000  New  York  Cen 
tral  Railroad  Company  Equipment  Trust  7  per 
cent,  notes  is  being  offered  by  McDonnell  & 
Co.  and  others  in  coupon  bonds  in  the  denomi- 
nation of  $1000.  The  New  York  Central  is  a 
consolidation  of  various  railroads  extending 
from    New    York    to    Chicago,   traversing   the 


states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois,  with  important  branches  in 
all  of  these  states  and  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. It  owns  a  total  mileage  of  3525  miles 
and  operates  directly  a  total  of  5660  miles.  In 
addition  the  company  controls  over  5900  miles 
of  lines  which  are  separately  operated. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company 
has,  according  to  latest  available  figures,  a 
total  funded  debt  (exclusive  of  equipment  ob- 
ligations') of  about  $641,000,000.  It  has  about 
$250,000,000  par  value  of  capital  stock  out- 
standing in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Divi- 
dends ranging  from  3  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent, 
have  been  paid  continuously  on  this  stock  for 
the  past  fifty  years.  Present  rate,  which  has 
been  paid  since  1912,  is  5  per  cent.  The  stock 
(par  $100  per  share)  is  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  where  it  is  now  quoted 
at  about  $73. 

For  the  year  1919,  under  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  the  railroad  reported 
gross  revenues  of  $310,715,576,  and  net  ope- 
rating income  of  $49,704,630,  which  latter 
figure  was  an  improvement  of  about  $1,300,000 
over  the   1918  report. 

These  7  per  cent.  Equipment  Trust  notes  are 
issued  under  the  "Philadelphia  Plan"  at  less 
than  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  equipment. 
Under  this  plan  the  ownership  of  the  equip- 
ment purchased  is  invested  in  a  trust  com- 
pany, which  in  turn  rents  the  equipment  to  toe 
railroad  company  and  issues  its  own  certifi- 
cates evidencing  its  interest  in  this  equip- 
ment. The  rental  paid  by  the  corporation  to 
the  trust  company  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  in- 
terest and  principal  of  the  total  amount,  and 
upon  the  final  payment  by  the  corporation  of 
the  full  amount  of  rental  due,  the  trust  com- 
pany deeds  back  to  the  corporation  the  cleat 
title  to  the  equipment. 
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McDonnell  &  Co.  are  offering  any  part  of 
$395,000  Southern  Pacific  Company  San  Fran- 
cisco Terminal  (normal  Federal  income  tax 
paid  by  the  company)  first  mortgage  4  per 
cent  bonds,  due  April  1,  1950,  to  yield  better 
than  6  per  cent.  This  is  the  lowest  price  at 
which  these  bonds  have  ever  been  sold  and 
is  a  very  high-grade  investment. 


A  report  published  by  the  Department  of 
Statistics  gives  a  very  interesting  review  of 
the  foreign  trade  and  industrial  position  of 
India  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1919. 
The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  amounted 
to  no  less  than  approximately  $145,000,000,  a 
new  high  record.  The  greatest  share  of  the 
trade — 54  per  cent. — was  held  by  the  British 
Empire,  while  Japan  held  second  place  in  the 
import  and  third  place  in  the  export  trade, 
being  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  the  United 
States,  whose  total  trade  with  India  showed 
an  increase  of  131  per  cent,  over  the  pre-war 
average.  Cotton  manufactures  accounted  for 
51  per  cent,  of  India's  imports;  sugar  was  the 
next  largest  item.  Other  important  articles 
of  import  were  metals  (iron,  steel,  and  silver) 
and  mineral  oils.  Exports  consisted  mainly  of 
raw  and  manufactured  jute,  food,  grain,  tea, 
raw  hides  and  skins,  and  shellac. 


The   Belgian  "government  would  put  at  the 
disposal  of  France  all  the  coal  possible. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Better  Rural  Schools. 

The  fact  that  six  million  children  attend 
rural  schools  and  that  the  agriculture,  that  is 
to  say  the  food  supply,  of  the  future  will  de- 
pend upon  these  children  seems  to  be  justi- 
fication for  even  so  large  a  book  as  this. 
None  the  less  it  might  with  advantage  have 
been  smaller,  so  as  to  appeal  more  effectively 
to  the  average  reader.  It  deals  with  the 
whole  problem  of  rural  education  and  it 
pleads,  not  for  legislation,  but  for  personal  in- 
terest and  influence. 

The  rural  school  has  greatly  improved,  but 
it  must  improve  still  more.  There  must  be  a 
recognition  of  the  vital  issues  that  depend 
upon  it.  There  must  be  a  general  knowledge 
of  its  successes  and  failures,  of  the  experi- 
ments that  have  been  tried  and  the  reforms 
that  have  been  initiated.  To  this  end  the  au- 
thors give  us  six  sections  devoted  to  "The  De- 
mand for  Better  Rural  Schools,"  "The  Cur- 
riculum of  the  Rural  School,"  "The  Teacher 
and  the  Rural  School,"  "Consolidation  and 
Rural  School  Efficiency,"  "Rural  School  Ad- 
ministration," and  "The  Outlook  for  Rural 
Education." 


Better    Rural    Schools. 
Berts    and    Otis    Earle    Hall. 
Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 


By    George    Herbert 
Indianapolis :     The 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Gilbert  Cannan,  author  of  "Time  and  Eter- 
nity," is  one  of  the  English  moderns  who 
follow  no  literary  tradition  or  school  of 
novelists.  He  became  well  known  suddenly 
when  his  early  novel,  "Three  Sons  and  a 
Mother,"  was  published,  and  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  "The  Stucco  House"  and  "Round 
the  Corner."  He  is  also  translator  of  Ro- 
main  Rolland's  "Jean  Christophe"  and  author 
of  other  novels  and  books  on  sociological 
topics.  He  spent  several  months  here  during 
the  past  winter  and  is  now  in  France  and  ex- 
pects to  travel  around  the  world,  stopping 
here  on  his  way  back  to   England. 

The  Century  Company  announces  publica- 
tion in  the  near  future  of  "Principles  of  So- 
ciology," by  Edward  A.  Ross.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  books  written  on  this 
subject  in  a  great  many  years.  There  is 
nothing  academic  about  it.  Dr.  Ross  has 
spent  the  past  seventeen  years  in  collecting 
material  at  first  hand,  his  travels  taking  him 
into   China,   Persia,   and  South  America. 

"Learning  to  Write"  is  the  title  under 
which  the  Scribners  announce  a  new  book  that 
will  probably  prove  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing Stevenson  books  which  has  ever  appeared. 
It  is  a  collection  of  everything  that  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  says  in  his  books,  his  essays, 
and  his  letters  about  learning  to   write. 

Dr.  Grenfell  tells  the  following  anecdote  in 
his  recent  autobiography.  "A  Labrador  Doc- 
tor" (Houghton  Mifflin  Company)  :  "In  one 
of  my  lectures,  on  returning  to  England,  I 
mentioned  that  as  the  Eskimos  had  never  seen 
a  lamb  or  a  sheep  either  alive  or  in  a  picture, 
the  Moravians,  in  order  to  offer  them  an  in- 
telligible and  appealing  simile,  had  most  wisely 
substituted  the  kotik,  or  white  seal,  for  the 
phrase  'the  Lamb  of  God.'  One  old  lady  in 
my  audience  must  have  felt  that  the  good 
brethren  were  tampering  unjustifiably  with 
Holy  Writ,  for  the  following  summer  from 
the  barrels  of  clothing  sent  out  to  Labrador 
was  extracted  a  dirty,  distorted,  and  much- 
mangled  and  wholly  sorry-looking  woolly  toy 
lamb.  Its  raison  d'etre  was  a  mystery  until 
we  read  the  legend  carefully  pinned  to  one 
dislocated  leg,  'Sent  in  order  that  the  heathen 
may  know  better.'  " 

New  Books  Received. 
The  Orient  in  Bible  Times.     By  Elihu  Grant. 
Philadelphia:  J.   B.   Lippincott  Company;   $2.50. 
A  panorama   of  the  early  Oriental  world. 

First  Reflections  on  the  Campaign-  of  1918. 
By  R.  M.  Johnston.  New  York:  Henrv  Holt  & 
Co. 

A    constructive    criticism. 

Parliament    and    Revolution.      By    J.    Ramsay 
Macdonald.      New  York:   Scott  &  Seltzer. 
An   argument   against    Bolshevism. 

The    Book    of    Courage.       By    John    T.     Faris. 
Philadelphia:  J.    B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.50. 
In  praise  of  courage. 

Aircraft  Year  Book,  19J0.  New  York:  Double- 
day,   Page  &  Co. 

Issued  by  Manufacturers  Aircraft  Association, 
Inc. 

The  Contemporary  Drama  of  France.  By 
Frank  W.  Chandler.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;   $1.50. 

An  interpretation  of  three  decades  of  French 
drama. 

Mercier.  By  Charlotte  Kellogg.  New  York: 
D.    Appleton    &    Co.;    $2. 

The  story  of  the  fighting  Cardinal. 

Sapper  Dorothy  Lawrence.     By  Herself.     New 
York:  John   Lane   Company;    $1.25. 
The  story  of  a  woman  soldier. 

FOOT     Mystery     Plays.       By     Rudolph     Steiner. 
In  two  volumes.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Authorized    translation. 
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ever  been  enlisted  in  the  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of 
the  best  interests  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Its  service  reaches  directly 
every  trade  capital  of  the  world 
— comprehends  every  phase  of 
commercial  and  investment 
banking. 


»»» 


Resources  over  One  Hundred 
Twenty  Million  Dollars 


Home. 

There  are  people  who  have  no  sense  of 
home.  Where  do  they  come  from  ?  From 
almost  anywhere.  A  sense  of  home  is,  geo- 
logically speaking,  a  comparatively  recent  ac- 
quisition. Man  has  been  a  wanderer  from 
time  immemorial.  In  so  far  as  he  has  been 
able  to  conquer  climate,  he  has  fixed  his 
habitation,  and  his  abiding  place  has  softened 
him  into  a  sense  of  tranquillity ;  but  even  at 
this  date  it  has  not  gotten  into  his  bones. 
Home  is  an  ideal. 

Brooks  Adams  speaks  of  an  old  family 
place  at  Quincy  as  having  been  occupied  by 
several  generations  of  Adamses.  An  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Old  mansions  still  remain. 
But  few  people  stay  in  one  place  all  their 
lives.  To  move  about  seems  to  be  essential 
to  health  and  ease  of  mind. 

Yet  those  who  have  no  sense  of  home  are 
those  incapable  of  having  an  ideal.  The  true 
home-lover  may  become  restless ;  he  may  leave 
home,  but  generally  he  can  not  wait  to  get 
back.  To  him  home  is  something  beyond  the 
material  thing  it  seems  to  be;  it  stands  for 
peace  ;  it  is  a  true  shelter  for  the  soul,  even 
if  it  is  an  illusion. — Life. 


A  horse  driven  by  the  Rev.  U.  Myers,  pastor 
of  St.  Matthew's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  Catawissa,  Pennsylvania,  and  still  in  good 
condition,  is  forty-seven  years  old. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OP  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial      Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  £15,000,000 


A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL  AND 
Personal  Checking 
Accounts  Solicited. 

Savings   Accounts    receive 

interest  at  the  rate  of  A  per 

cent,  per  annum. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

$3.00 


OFFICERS 

Leon  Bocqueraz,  President 
J. M.Dapas,  Vice-President 

A.  Bousqaet Secretary 

W.F. Daffy Cashier 

J.T.  Irilarry  .Asst.  Cashier 


The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The    San    Francisco    Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bask  of  Sao  Francisco 
Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Basks  of  Su  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH     -     -     -     -     Bum  aid21it  Stmts 

PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH    Octal  ud  7th  An. 

HAIGHT  STRICT  BRANCH     •     ftutfe  isd  BehedercStntfi 

December  31st,    1919. 

Assets $64,1 

Deposits 60, ( 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds.  .  . 

Employees'   Pension   Fund 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  World  Remaking. 
This  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  well- 
known  Eastern  financial  writer  to  prove  that 
the  cure  for  the  woes  of  the  world  is  money. 
Money  is  the  "keyword  to  the  great  problem 
of  reconstruction."  Mr.  Barron  made  three 
trips  to  Europe  to  study  the  economic  situa- 
tion— the  last  one  a  year  ago — and  his  book 
contains  the  result  of  his  observations  and  re- 
flections. He  has  collected  a  great  deal  of 
pertinent  information  in  a  rather  haphazard 
way  which  may  detract  from  the  impression 
of  authenticity  which  a  more  orderly  pro- 
cedure and  a  more  scientific  method  would 
have  imparted.  However  there  is  much  in- 
teresting  and   suggestive  matter   in   his   book. 


TIMELY  BOOKS 


For  Every  Lover  of  the  Child 

THE 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE  CHILD 

By  DR.  COURTENAY  DUNN 

Cloth,  $2.00  net 

A  treasure-house  of  childlore  full  of  the 

most   curious  information   culled  from   the 

annals    of    bygone    days    and    interestingly 

compared  with  present-day  conditions. 

The  Book  of  the  Hour  ! 

THE 

UNSOLVED  RIDDLE 

OF  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

By  STEPHEN  LEACOCK,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  McGill 
University,  Montreal.  Cloth,  $1.25  net 

"Mr.  Leacock  presents  the  case  for 
orderly  and  evolutionary  progress  sanely 
and  attractively,  as  against  anything  vio- 
lent or  revolutionary.  Although  his  boo<c 
is  not  humorous,  humor  has  no  doubt 
helped  and  been  a  first  aid  to  sanity." — 
New  York  Sun. 

Of  Special  Timeliness  I 

IRISH   IMPRESSIONS 

By  GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 

Author    of    "Heretics,"    "Orthodoxy,"    etc. 
Cloth,  $1.50  net 
"Something    everybody    ought    to    read. 
At  his  best,  G.  K.  G,  the  critical  essayist, 
can  be  in  dead  earnest  and  highly  edifying 
on    large     and    important    subjects    more 
agreeably    and    divertingly    than    any    one 
else  we   know.      'Irish    Impressions'   repre- 
sents  him  at  his  best." — New    York   Sun 
(Editorial). 

An  International  Success 

THE  SILENCE  OF 
COLONEL  BRAMBLE 

By  ANDRE  MAUROIS 

Cloth,  $1.25 
This  book  has  run  through  seventeen 
editions  in  the  original  French.  It  is  an 
extremely  amusing  account  of  an  Eng- 
lish regimental  Mess  by  a  young  French 
officer  who  was  attached  as  an  inter- 
preter. 

AND 

1920's  "Best  Seller" 

THE  HOUSE 
OF  BALTAZAR 

By  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE 

Author     of     "The     Rough    Road,"     "The 
Beloved  Vagabond,"  etc. 

60lh  thousand.  Cloth,  $1.90 
"A  novel  worthy  to  rank  with  William 
J.  Locke's  best  is  'The  House  of  Bal- 
tazar.'  This  novel  has  in  it  the  same  in- 
gratiating qualities  that  made  'The  Beloved 
Vagabond'  and  'The  Morals  of  Marcus 
Ordeyne'  literary  gems  of  extraordinary 
brilliancy." — Philadelphia  Record. 

A  Brilliant  First  Novel 

THE  STORY  OF  A 
NEW  ZEALAND 
RIVER 

By  JANE  MANDER 

Cloth,  $1.75 
_  A  vivid,  human,  and  convincing  tale  of 
life  at  an  isolated  lumber  camp  in  New 
Ze.nland.  A  double  love-story  greatly  en- 
hances the  interest  of  the  book. 

OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

JOHN  LANE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


He  finds  fundamental  objection  to  the  league 
of  nations,  and  particularly  to  that  part  of 
the  covenant  which  would  give  recognition  to, 
and  promise  of  cooperation  with,  certain  in- 
definite international  labor  organizations  in 
veiled  recognition  of  the  Marxian  theories  of 
international  socialism  and  government  by  in- 
ternational labor  organizations.  Mr.  Barron 
is  stern  in  his  denunciation  of  President  Wil- 
son's course  at  Paris  and  cites  bitter  facts  to 
sustain  his  rather  bitter  critical  comment. 

Concerning  the  state  of  mind  of  the  German 
business  men  and  financiers,  Mr.  Barron  finds 
that  they  do  not  regret  what  has  happened 
except  for  the  fact  that  Germany  was  beaten. 
They  expect  to  "pay"  for  two  generations  and 
they  are  anxious  to  begin  to  trade  with  the 
world,  and  expect  to  do  much  from  Holland 
by  masquerading  under  Dutch  names.  They 
hate  the  Belgians  first;  the  English  next;  are 
rather  sorry  for  the  French,  and  are  im- 
patient to  do  business  with  the  Americans, 
"whom  they  respect  because  they  are  strong 
and  rich."  Could  the  German  soul  be  sum- 
marized more  briefly  and  pointedly? 

A  World  Remaking.  By  Clarence  W.  Barron. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 


Hail,  Man! 

Modern  mysticism  has  not  yet  inspired 
much  poetry,  perhaps  because  there  is  not 
much  modern  mysticism.  Occasionally  we  find 
the  mystic  touch  in  volumes  of  unmystic 
verse,  but  there  are  very  few  poets  who  make 
it  their  central  theme  or  endeavor  to  express 
a  philosophy  in  rhyme  or  metre. 

Miss  Angela  Morgan's  poems  are  therefore 
exceptional,  indeed  nearly  unique.     They  deal 
with  the  noumena,  the  unseen  and  only  reali- 
ties of  nature.     Her  keynote  is   found  in  the 
first   stanza   of  her  book : 
This    flesh    is   but    the    symbol    and    the   shrine 
Of  an   immense  and    unimagined   beauty, 
Not  mortal    but  divine; 
Structure   behind    our   structure, 
Lightning    within    the    brain, 

Soul    of    the    singing    nerve    and    throbbing    vein, 
A  giant  blaze  that  scorches  through  our  dust 
Fanning    our    futile    "might   be"    with    its    "must"; 
Bearing  upon  its   breast   our   eager  span — 
Beyond,   above,  and  yet  the  self  of  man! 

Man  is  the  expression  of  the  divine,  and 
so  is  material  nature.  The  world  of  matter  is 
but  "the  garment  thou  seest  Him  by."  But 
most  of  Miss  Morgan's  poems  are  of  man,  and 
of  the   self  behind   the   seeming. 

It  is  unusual  verse,  not  only  because  of  its 
subject,  but  also  for  the  beauty  of  its  form. 
There  is  no  descent  from  the  heights,  no  de- 
viation from  a  vigor  and  strength  that  are 
admirably  attuned  to  a  thought  that  is  always 
constructive  and  positive. 

Hail,  Max!  By  Angela  Morgan.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company;  $1.25. 


The  Dark  Mirror. 

It  was  certain  that  the  novelist  would  ulti- 
mately discover  psycho-analysis,  and  Mr. 
Vance  seems  to  be  among  the  first  in  the 
field.  Priscilla  Maine  has  a  series  of  dreams 
in  which  she  seems  to  assume  a  different  per- 
sonality, and  unfortunately  a  criminal  one. 
She  becomes  a  girl  of  the  slums,  an  associate 
of  thugs,  and  a  participator  in  crime.  Her 
lover  is  a  psycho-analyst  physician  and  she 
confides  her  troubles  to  him,  discovering  to 
her  horror"  that  her  dreams  are  actually  true 
and  that  the  newspapers  contain  the  printed 
story  of  the  nefarious  doings  of  which  she 
had  dreamed.  We  are  not  sure  what  the 
psycho-analyst  would  have  to  say  to  this 
story,  but  we  suspect  that  he  would  find  it 
heretical.  The  average  reader  will  care  noth- 
ing about  this.  He  does  not  demand  that  his 
fiction  shall  be  true  to  life.  Whatever  it  is 
that  he  does  demand — energy,  color,  and  se- 
quence— he  is  likely  to  find  here. 

The  Dark  Mirror.  By  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 
New  York:    Doubleday,  Page   &   Co. 


Dorothy  Lawrence. 
There  are  many  instances  of  women,  dis- 
guised as  men,  who  have  fought  as  soldiers. 
Here  we  have  another,  and  perhaps  it  is  the 
only  one  to  be  furnished  by  the  western  front 
of  the  great  war.  Miss  Dorothy  Lawrence 
was  in  France  when  the  war  began.  Actuated 
by  a  reasonable  enthusiasm  and  with  the  en- 
ergy and  courage  to  put  it  into  effect,  she 
disguised  herself  as  a  man  and  enlisted.  She 
was  drilled  in  Paris  and  eventually  she  went 
up  the  line  as  a  Tommy  and  did  her  full 
share  of  duty  under  fire  in  the  Royal  En- 
gineers. No  one  would  be  so  ungallant  as  to 
doubt  the  lady's  story.  It  is  obviously  true, 
but  it  is  also  amply  substantiated.  And  it  is 
a  good  story. 

Sapper  Dorothv  LAWRENCE.      By  herself.      New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25. 


Unknown  London. 

No  city  in  the  world  is  so  full  of  historical 
relics  as  London.  The  story  of  a  thousand 
years  is  hidden  in  its  streets  and  buildings, 
to  the  inexhaustible  delight  of  the  antiquarian, 
who  finds  always  that  there  is  something  more 
to    discover   and   to    see. 

Mr.  Walter  George  Bell  has  not  covered  the 


whole  ground,  but  he  has  certainly  covered 
much  of  it.  He  tells  us  about  the  head  of  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
wall,  the  Roman  baths  in  the  Strand,  the 
mummy  of  Men-kau-ra,  Domesday  Book,  Lon- 
don Stone,  and  a  dozen  other  links  with  a 
heroic  and  sometimes  a  disgraceful  past.  The 
author  tells  his  many  stories  with  much  en- 
ergy and  charm,  and  moreover  he  gives  us  a 
number  of  illustrations  that  measurably  en- 
hance the  interest  of  his  text. 

Unknown  London.  By  Walter  George  Bell, 
F.  R.  A.  S.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
$1.50. 

War  Daubs. 

There  have  been  many  to  sing  of  the  glories 
and  romances  of  war.  Perhaps  its  uglinesses 
and  horrors  should  not  go  wholly  unnoticed 
by  the  poet.  Of  these  last  we  have  a  little 
volume  by  R.  Watson  Kerr  dedicated  to  his 
brother,  who  was  killed  in  GalHpoli.  They 
are  poems  of  mud  and  blood  "and  death,  of 
hideous  happenings,  of  rats  and  bullets  and 
gas.  There  is  no  reveling  in  the  horrible  for 
its  own  sake  in  these  poems.  Mr.  Kerr  seems 
to  have  done  no  more  than  present  some  of 
his  deeper  mental  etchings,  and  perhaps  it  is 
a  work  that  ought  to  be  done.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  is  well  done. 

War  Daubs.  By  R.  Watson  Kerr.  New  York; 
John  Lane  Company. 


A  Mine  Mystery 

The  author  has  struck  a  somewhat  new 
note  in  this  story  of  a  Canadian  gold  mine. 
For  the  first  time  we  are  introduced  to  an 
awful  compound  said  to  be  used  as  wolf  bait, 
and  smelling  like  a  combination  of  skunk  and 
sulphide.  Sprinkled. on  the  ground  it  attracts 
wolves  from  all  quarters.  The  man  who 
smells  of  it  is  doomed  if  he  ventures  into  the 
forests. 

There  is  a  plot  to  get  possession  of  the  La 
Chance  mine,  and  incidentally  of  the  mysteri- 
ous girl  who  rides  like  a  centaur  and  who  is 
supposed  to  be  engaged  to  the  mine-owner. 
The  villain  of  the  story  is  the  new  superin- 
tendent, who  introduces  his  gang  in  the  guise 
of  laborers  and  who  uses  the  wolf  bait  to  rid 
himself  of  his  more  dangerous  opponents. 
There  is  a  really  thrilling  fight  with  the  wolf 
pack  in  which  the  girl  shows  that  she  can 
shoot  as  well  as  she  can  ride,  and  there  is  a 
final  scrimmage  at  the  mine  which  is  the  final 
settlement  of  some  disputed  points,   including 


The  School  for  Boys 
PIEDMONT  ACADEMY 

riNEST  SCHOOL  ON  COAST 
BOARDING    AND     DAY 

Piedmont,  California 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  he  obtained  at 

Rob 

ertson's 

222 

Union  Square 

Stockton  St. 

San  Francisco 

THE   HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Tp  YOU  ARE  A  REAL 
h        BOOK-LOVER 

■m.  A  Spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  Ihe  teal  "Old 

Book  Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE. 

OFF  GRANT  AVENUE-bdow  Salter.  7l  Rare 

Old  Books  Bought.  Sold  and  Hunted  For  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (formerly  of  the  White  House) 


the  identity  of  the  girl  and  her  future  career 
in  life.  The  author  may  be  commended  for 
an  original  story  which  manages  to  be  sensa- 
tional without  being  extravagant  and  which 
seems  to  reflect  some  of  the  realities  of  life 
in  Canadian  mines. 

The  La   Chance  Mine   Mystery.      By  S.    Carle- 
ton.      Boston:   Little,   Brown  &   Co.;   $1.75. 


The  Bank  of  England  has  the  right  to  sell 
beer  without   a   license.     This   privilege   was 
granted  to   the   bank   in   its   charter   of  incor- 
poration under  date  of  July  27,   1694. 
■<•»  ■ 

The  Belgian  government  once  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  picture  showing  the  evil 
effects  of   drunkenness. 


By  WILLIAM  PATERSON  WHITE 

"As  in  "The  Owner  of  the  Lazy  D.  Mr.  White 
proves  himself  to  be  a  master  in  the  field  of  the  West- 
ern adventure  story." — New  York  Tribune.   $1.75  net 


THE  MARBECK  INN 

By  HAROLD  BRIGHOUSE 

This  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "Hobson's 
Choice"  is  a  vividly  realistic  story  of  the  rise — and 
some  would  say,  the  fall — of  an  English  working- 
man's  son,  told  with  much  quiet  humor  and  keen 
judgment  of  character.  J1.75  net 

HIS  FRIEND  AND  HIS  WIFE 

By  COSMO  HAMILTON 

The  story  of  the  effects  upon  the  folk  of  the 
wealthy  Quaker  Hill  Colony  in  Connecticut,  which 
followed  an  infraction  of  the  social  code  by  Julian 
Osborn  and  Margaret  Meredith.  $1.75  net 

THE  CHINESE  LABEL 

By  J.  FRANK  DAVIS 

A  Secret  Service  story  of  the  unsensational  and  al- 
together plausible  sort.  Its  methods  are  those  of 
subUety  and  finesse,  rather  than  of  coercion  and 
force.  $1.75  net 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PACK 

By  EDISON  MARSHALL 

Love  Story — Adventure  Story — Nature  Story — 
all  three  qualities  combine  in  this  remarkable  tale  of 
modem  man  and  woman  arrayed  against  the  forces 
of  age-old  savagery.  Si. 75  net 

STORM  COUNTRY  POLLY 

By  GRACE  MILLER  WHITE 

The  opening  scenes  in  this  new  novel  by  the  author 
of  "Tess  of  the  Storm  Country."  are  laid  in  a  squat- 
ter settlement  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Cayuga.  The 
situations  are  tensely  emotional  and  adroitly  han- 
dled, and  Polly  herself,  crude  and  untaught,  but 
beautiful  in  face  and  fine  in  spirit,  is  an  adorable 
heroine.  Ji-75  net 


By  HENRY  JAMES  FORMAN 

"  'Fire  of  Youth'  is  a  real  novel,  full  of  life,  with 

real  people  and  a  coherent  plot."— Gertrude  Atherton. 

$1.75  net 

THE  LA  CHANCE  MINE 

MYSTERY 

By  S.  CARLETON 

For  plot  and  action,  for  tenseness  of  interest  and 
thrilling  crisis,  this  outdoor  story  of  Canada  is  not 
easily  equalled.  $  1 .75  net 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  OF 
PERMANENT  VALUE 


THE   LAST   FOUR   MONTHS: 
How  the  War  Was  Won 

By  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  F.  MAURICE 

"General  Maurice  sketches  the  events  on  the 
Western  front  from  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne 
to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  His  tributes  to  the 
American  soldiers  are  frequently  generous.  The 
reader  who  wants  the  story  of  the  great  triumph  in 
its  broad  outlines  will  find  it  here." — The  Atlantic 
Monthly  Bookshelf.  J2.50  net 

RUSSIA  WHITE  OR  RED 

By  OLIVER  M.  SAYLER 

"For  those  who  would  like  to  know  what  bolshe- 
vism  really  is,  what  red  radicalism  means  when  car- 
ried to  its  logical  limit,  this  volume  is  earnestly 
recommended.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  half 
a  hundred  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Sayler  in 
Russia." — The  Boston  Herald.  $2.50  net 

HEALTH    THROUGH   WILL 
POWER 

By  JAMES  J.  WALSH,  MD. 

Dr.  Walsh  shows  the  preventative  and  curative 
power  of  the  will  upon  coughs,  rheumatism,  intes- 
tinal disorders,  etc  S1.50  net 

MEMORIES   OF   A   MUSICAL 
CAREER 

By  CLARA  KATHLEEN  ROGERS 
(Clara  Doris) 

The  autobiography  of  a  well-known  opera  and 
concert  singer — Clara  Doria.  14.00  net 


For  Sale  at  all  Booksellers 
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Have  you  mastered  these  new  words  ? 

vitamine  Bolsheviki  escadrille  ace  Taube 
Freudian  camouflage  fourth  arm  tank  Boche 
Rotarian       ukulele  Soviet  lorry       brisance 

and  hundreds  of  others  are  defined  and  pronounced  in 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary 

"  The  Supreme  Authority  " 

Are  you  still  uncertain,  and  are  you  em- 
barrassed when  called  upon  to  use  these 
new  words,  and  to  pronounce  them  ?  Why 
not  overcome  this  lack  of  information  and 
class  yourself  with  those  who  know;  those 
who  win  success  in  all  lines  of  activity  ? 
Why  not  let  the  New  International  serve  you  ? 

400.000  Vocabulary  Terms 

30,000  Geographical  Subjects 

12,000  Biographical  Entries 

6,000  Illustratious  and  2,700  Pages 

Thousands  of  Other  References 

Write  for  Specimen  Pages.  Illustrations,  etc. 
Free.  Pocket  Maps  if  you  mention  the  Argonaut. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


and  one  that  may  safely  be  recommended  to 
the  student  who  wants  a  competent  but  not  an 
expert  knowledge.  He  adds  a  valuable  glos- 
sary and  bibliography. 

Psychoanalysis:  Its  History,  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice. By  Andre  Tridon.  New  York:  B.  W. 
Huebsch;  $2. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Psycho-Analysis. 

Neither  medical  science  nor  psychology  has 
known  any  more  significant  development  than 
psycho-analysis.  Its  path  had  indeed  been  pre- 
pared by  the  practical  experimentation  of  the 
psychical  researchers,  but  it  was  left  to  the 
analysts  to  elaborate,  not  only  a  scheme  for 
the  treatment  of  disease,  but  also  a  philosophy 
that  reaches  veritably  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Not  that  the  analysts,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tions of  Jung  and  Silberer,  have  yet  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  what  they  have  done.  Usually 
they  lack  the  courage  to  follow  their  own  dis- 
coveries or  they  are  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  their  materialism.  But  they  have  laid  a 
foundation  that  will  be  used  by  the  builders 
that  come  after  them. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  analysts  have  adopted 
so  detestable  a  word  as  the  "unconscious." 
It  would  seem  that  the  "unconscious"   as  the 


hidden  urge  behind  action  can  be  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  Ego  itself,  and  must 
therefore  be  consciousness  at  its  height.  The 
"unconscious"  may  not  enter  into  the  "aware- 
ness" of  the  normal  mind,  and  yet  it  may  be 
far  superior  to  it.  Indeed  it  must  be  if  its 
functions  are  such  as  are  suggested  to  us. 
Those  functions  suggest  a  vivid  and  almost 
superhuman  consciousness  overshadowing  the 
normal  mind  and  largely  controlling  it.  That 
its  urges  become  repressions  and  then  diseases 
is  due  to  the  inhospitality  of  the  mind  rather 
than  to  the  illegitimacy  of  the  impulses.  An 
actual  and  regulated  contact  with  the  "uncon- 
scious" ought  to  produce  a  mental  illumination 
of  the  highest  order. 

Mr.  Andre  Tridon,  who  writes  this  sum- 
mary of  psycho-analytic  speculation,  is  not  a 
partisan  as  between  Freud,  Silberer,  and  Jung. 
Indeed  there  is  no  actual  hostility  between 
them.  The  author  contents  himself  with  a 
general    presentation    in    non-technical    terms, 
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|   The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company   [ 
|  announces  the  following  for  | 

I  early  publication: 

|    The  Open  Vision  j 

I  A  study  of   psychic  phenomena,  by  Horatio  W.      j 

|  Dresser,  author  of  the  "  Power  of  Silence." 

|  Net  $2.00      | 

|    You  Can,  But  Will  You?  | 

An  inspirational  book,  by  Orison  Svvett  Marden,      | 
-  author  of  "Peace,  Power  and  Plenty."     Net  $1.75      | 

|    The  Man  of  Tomorrow 

A  discussion  of  vocational  success  with  the  boy  of      1 
today,  by  Claude  Richards.  Net  S2.00      | 

|    The  World  Beyond  | 

Passages   from  oriental   and    primitive    religions,      I 
|  edited  by  Justin  Hartley  Moore.  Net  $1.50      j 

|    Duruy's  History  of  France 

New    revised    one-volume    edition    with    colored  | 

maps.      Continued   to    1919,   by    Mabell    S.    C.  j 
Smith,  author  of   "Twenty  Centuries  of   Paris," 

"The  Spirit  of  French  Letters,"  etc.       Net  $3.00  | 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company 

Publishers       : :       New  York 
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The  Silver  Bag. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Valentine  Brook 
must  have  been  disconcerted  when  he  found  a 
silver  mesh  bag  in  tfie  bachelor  apartment 
lent  to  him  by  his  friend  Derrick  Chalmers. 
For  what  can  be  more  eloquently  compro- 
mising than  a  silver  mesh  bag?  And  it  may 
be  said  that  Valentine's  perplexity  was  much 
increased  when  he  was  visited  by  a  charming 
lady  who  is  intent  on  the  recovery  of  the 
mesh  bag,  but  who  refuses  to  give  her  name 
or  her  credentials.  Personally  we  should  have 
handed  over  the  mesh  bag  and  placed  our 
trust  in  Providence,  but  Valentine  was  made 
of  sterner  stuff  than  that.  Seizing  the  clue  to 
a  romance,  he  remains  obdurate  and  follows 
up  the  thread  that  has  come  thus  fortuitously 
into  his  hand. 

If  the  result  is  much  ado  about  nothing  we 
have  at  least  an  amusing  yarn  in  which  we 
make  the  acquaintance  of  an  adventuress  who 
will  command  the  sympathies  of  the  unre- 
generate,  of  a  lady  who  is  not  supposed  to  be 
married  but  who  is,  and  of  another  lady  whom 
we  leave  in  the  confident  expectation  of  living 
happily  ever  after.  Who  can  wish  for  more  ? 
Henceforth  we  shall  look  with  new  respect 
upon  silver  mesh  bags. 

The  Silver  Bag.  By  Thomas  Cobb.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company. 


The  Chinese  Label. 

The  Secret  Service  hides  its  exploits,  or  is 
supposed  to  do  so.  The  novelist  has  therefore 
a  fair  field  for  his  revelations  and,  if  need 
be,  for  his  imagination. 

In  this  instance  the  scene  of  operations  is 
the  Mexican  border  and  the  "bad  men"  are 
smugglers  of  opium  and  diamonds.  It  is 
actually  the  threatened  entry  of  two  enor- 
mous stones  from  the  sash  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  that  brings  the  Secret  Service  hero  to 
the  scene,  but  the  diamonds  and  opium  are 
inextricably  mixed,  since  where  can  one  find 
a  better  hiding  place  for  a  stone  than  in  a  tin 
of  the  drug  that  has  been  marked  for  identi- 
fication purposes  with  an  appropriate  Chinese 
label  ?  It  is  a  good  story  and  well  told. 
There  is  a  Turk  who  pretends  to  be  a  Span- 
iard and  there  is  a  mixture  of  bad  Mexicans 
and  worse  Chinamen  to  whom  crime  is  a  trade 
and  murder  an  incident.  There  is  also  an 
opium-smoking  American  officer  whose  appe- 
tite has  been  his  ruin  and  his  beautiful 
daughter,  and  so  we  are  fully  prepared  for  a 
last-page  culmination  that  does  much  to 
lighten  an  atmosphere  somewhat  more  than 
tinged  with  grime  and  blood. 

The  Chinese  Label.  By  J.  Frank  Davis.  Bos- 
ton: Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.75. 


Shasta  Water  in  Syphons 
The  standard  of  all  drinks 


lating  to  industrial  problems.  The  author 
fully  explains  his  chart  system,  which  has 
attracted  so  much  favorable  attention  during 
the  last  few  years. 


A  released  prisoner,  returning  home  from 
a  Kentucky  penitentiary-,  found  that  the  value 
of  his  farm  had  been  doubled  by  the  building 
of  a  railroad  through  it  while  he  was  in 
prison.  He  also  found  that  coal  had  been 
found  on  the  land.  A  coal  operator  was 
waiting  to  pay  him  $1500  for  the  mineral 
rights  with  a  royalty  of  30  cents  a  ton  for  all 
coal  mined,  assuring  him  an  income  for  a 
long  time  to   come. 


An  English  inventor's  camera  resembles  a 
short  telescope  and  takes  pictures  at  right 
angles  to  its  user's  line  of  vision  without  their 
subjects'   knowledge. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Organizing  for  Work,"  by  H.  L.  Gantt 
(Hartcourt,  Brace  &  Howe ;  $1.25),  is  an 
appeal  for  the  democratization  of  industry 
by  placing  authority  in  the  most  competent 
hands  irrespective  of  ownership  and  for  a 
complete   public   presentation   of   all   facts   re- 


DEANE     SUMMER     CAMP 

Offers  a  wholesome  out-of-door  life  for  boys  from 
ten  to  fifteen.  Ocean  bathing,  riding,  trail  trips, 
athletics,    tutoring,    if    desired. 

JULY  1— SEPTEMBER  1,  1920. 
Address     all     communications     to     HARRISON 
TOWNSEND,     JR.,     or    HEWITT    REYNOLDS, 
Deane  School,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


"back  in  1352 

CRADLED  at  a  time  when  Califor- 
nia itself  was  coming  into  its  birth- 
right, the  Sperry  Flour  Co.  has  always 
been  in  the  van  of  progress  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Today— as  in  the  days 
of  the  picturesque  "prairie  schooner" 
—it  is  the  function  of  Sperry  Products 
to  serve  a  good  and  healthful  purpose 
"in  every  home." 

SPERRY  ROUR  CO. 
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STRANGE  CASE  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC. 


It  occurred  to  me  last  night,  when  I  was 
seeing  "The  Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc"  all  over 
again,  and  was  moved  and  thrilled  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  on  the  first  hearing, 
that  full  advantage  had  not  been  taken  of  a 
great  opportunity.  In  a  city  so  contiguous  to 
as  many  educational  institutions  as  is  San 
Francisco  more  should  have  been  made  of  a 
play  so  full  of  historical  interest,  so  faithful 
to  history,  and  yet  so  charged  with  human 
sentiment  as  to  turn  our  thoughts  with  a  far 
deeper  and  more  vivid  interest  than  we  had 
ever  known  to  those  troublous  times  when 
England  had  obtained  a  temporary  suzerainty 
over  the  realm  of  France. 

The  spectators  who  are  not  up  in  their  his- 
tory are  informed  by  means  of  a  very  clear 
outline  which  is  printed  on  a  leaflet  and 
slipped  between  the  pages  of  the  programme, 
of  the  strange  conditions  prevailing  in  these 
curious  times  when  the  French  provinces  were 
so  loosely  bound  together  that  the  Burgundians 
were  traitorous  to  the  realm  and  conspired 
with  the  English  against  their  own  French 
king. 

It  would  be  rather  surprising  if  the  Catho- 
lics, to  whom  Joan  is  a  canonized  saint,  have 
not  made  a  point  of  having  their  young  people 
see  a  play  which  presents  the  Maid  in  so 
heroic  yet  touching  a  guise.  Perhaps  they 
have.  The  Catholic  clergy,  I  am  told,  are  not 
supposed  to  attend  the  theatre,  but  there  is  a 
Catholic  college,  a  girls'  college,  and  two  great 
universities  not  far  away.  In  nearly  all  of 
these  institutions  the  greatest  interest  was 
testified  when  Miss  Anglin  staged  the  Greek 
tragedies  in  the  Greek  Theatre.  That  noble 
structure    is    a    tremendous    magnet,    but    the 


"LOLA" 

A  Haunting  Brazilian  Song  and 

Fox  Trot 

Ask  any  Orchestra  Leader 


beauty,  impressiveness,  and  magnitude  of  the 
production  at  the  Columbia  has  a  historical 
dignity  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Theatre-goers  have  recognized  this,  and  the 
piece  has  been  playing  to  good  houses.  The 
confirmed  theatre-goer  wants  emotion,  and  he 
gets  it  in  fuller  measure  when  he  knows,  as 
with  this  play,  that  what  moves  him  so  deeply 
actually  took  place. 

"The  Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc"  is  a  tragedy, 
but,  as  life  often  is,  it  is  tragedy  so  charged 
with  tremendous  events  as  to  acquire  an  in- 
tensely dramatic  interest.  Miss  Anglin,  I  be- 
lieve, considers  the  play  in  the  nature  of  his- 
torical melodrama,  although  she  pitches  her 
acting  in  a  key  of  simple  nature.  What  other 
woman  on  the  American  stage  could  have  lent 
to  the  role  the  spiritual  devotion,  the  tragic 
dignity,  and  the  simple  human  pathos  that 
Miss  Anglin  gives  it?  Julia  Marlowe,  perhaps, 
although  that  beautiful  and  gifted  actress 
seems  to  have  made  a  partial  retirement  from 
the  stage. 

What  this  well-translated  English  version  of 
the  Moreau  play  has  done  is  to  make  Joan  of 
Arc  live  to  us.  Her  story  is  so  amazing,  so 
incredible  that  if,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
tests  to  which  she  was  subjected,  so  much 
about  her.  had  not  been  set  down  in  docu- 
mentary evidence,  and  much  of  it  by  blood- 
thirsty enemies,  we  would  never  believe  it. 
But  the  majority  of  her  biographers  tell  the 
same  story.  Some  regard  it  in  the  light  of 
a  beautiful  but  true  fairy  story-  Others  as 
one  of  the  curious  and  inexplicable  deviations 
from  normal  to  which  human  nature  is  prone. 
To  some,  of  course,  Joan  is  a  saint,  pure  and 
simple.  To  the  scholar  she  is  a  noble  and 
touching  figure,  the  prey  to  religious  hallucina- 
tions, but  in  all  other  respects  exceedingly 
normal.  In  the  peasant  girl  who  could  not 
read  resided  military  genius  of  an  unusual 
order  united  to  homely  common  sense,  shrewd 
judgment  of  men,  absolute  simplicity  and  fear- 
lessness when  in  the  society  of  royalty  and  its 
august  supporters,  and  a  tender,  compasionate 
heart  for  all  suffering.  Joan  had  energy 
and  administrative  ability.  She  banished  all 
vicious  camp  followers  from  the  armies  under 
her,  and  saw  to  it  that  mass  was  served  daily. 
And  perhaps  those  rough  men,  in  immediate 
danger  of  death,  were  relieved  to  have  their 
spiritual  needs  thus  recognized.  It  may  not 
be  forgotten  that  during  the  recent  war  manv 
soldiers  were  repelled  by  the  coarseness  of  the 
theatrical  fare  offered  them  at  a  time  when 
their  thoughts  were  influenced  by  the  possibly 
near  presence  of  death.  Men  will  wallow 
when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  But  fre- 
quently they  are  only  too  happy  when  the  mud 
in  which  they  wallow  is  cleared  away.  So  it 
is  possible  that  the  rough  soldiers  were  re- 
lieved to  be  clean  and  shriven  for  the~"impend- 
ing  trip  to  eternity. 

One  of  the  many  strange  points  in  Joan's 
strange  destiny  was — if  we  banish  the  purely 


compassionate  thought — the  artistic  complete- 
ness of  her  death,  as  in  opposition  to  her  life. 
If  Joan  had  returned  to  Domremy,  toiled, 
grown  gray  and  old,  her  story  might  possibly 
have  retained  only  a  local  interest.  But  her 
trial,  her  heroism,  and  her  sufferings  gave  to 
her  historic  immortality,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  devout  won  for  her  that  halo  that  has 
made  her  not  only  a  canonized  saint,  but  a 
heroic  figure  standing  for  the  genius  and  in- 
spiration  of   France. 


A  GALSWORTHY  PLAY. 


GROSS  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

aod  TOURS  CLUB  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 

Address:  600  Hohman  St.,  Hammond,  Indiana 


Do  you  want  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope? 

When  ? 

How  many  in  your  party  ? 

Where  ? 

How  long  do  you  want  to 
stay? 

Do  you  want  to  join  a 
happy  and  congenial  fam- 
ily party. 

We  are  recommended  by 
"OUR  SUNDAY  VIS- 
ITOR" and  Rev.  Geo.  A. 
Wood,  Nazareth,  N.  C. 

$100.00  is  required  as  a 
deposit  to  secure  your 
reservation.  The  balance 
is  payable  one  month  be- 
fore departure. 

An  audience  with  the  Holy 
Father. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  GO  TO  EUROPE  FREE? 

yourself!  T°  MAKE  some  montey  F0R 

Our   tours   of  April   8th    (filled   and   gonel 
May  9th   and  June  4th   are  filled. 

If  you  contemplate  going  to  Europe  this  year  you 
S'"1™ ediately  secure  your  passport  and  send  your 
?100.00   for   deposit   at   once. 


.The  Gross  Travel  Bureau 
has  slashed,  cut  and  re- 
duced fares  for  first-class 
Tours  to  Europe — Pre- 
War  Prices. 

We     are     making     a     big 
drive    on    July    8th.      100 
days.     Rate  $1525.00. 
On  August   1st.      77   days. 
Rate  $1000.00. 

These  rates  are  virtually 
pre-war  rates.  Compare 
our  rates,  our  time  abroad, 
our  accommodations  with 
any  first-class  tourist  com- 
pany and  if  they  offer  the 
public  a  less  rate  than  we 
do — we  will  give  you  the 
difference  in  cash. 

We  cover  Germany,  France. 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Bel- 
gium, England,  and  Ire- 
land. 

Our  Tours  are  first-class. 
Our  sightseeing  is  the  best. 
We  visit  the  battlefields. 
We  make  a  10-day  auto- 
mobile Tour  through  the 
Chateaux  of  France. 


PERSONNEL 
President     H.    A.    Gross ; 
V.-Pres.,     B.     G.     Young; 
Secy.,  Treas.,  Mgr.,  Frank 
A.   Gross. 

Pacific  Coast  General 
Agent,  Wm.  Gissler.  903 
Hobart  Eldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Eastern  Agent,  F.  W. 
Mead,  Masonic  Temple, 
Middletown,   N.   Y. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Harry 
Wilson. 

Pittsburg,  Pa..  J.  W.  Kellv, 
716  House  Bldg. 

Erie,  Pa.,  Miss  Gwendolyn 
Leo. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Main  Ar- 
cade,  Thos.  E.  Sullivan. 

Southern  States  "Repre- 
senative,  Mrs.  Ida  Wallis 
Elliott,   Talladega,  Ala. 

A  visit  to  Ancona,  Assissi. 
Sienna,  Padua,  Amalfi  and 
Sorrento. 


Any  part  of  these  tours 
may  be  made  at  a  cost  Of 
$15.25  and  $13.50  per  day 
on  land  S.  D.  fare  added. 


Address:  WILLIAM  GISSLER,  903  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 
HARRY  WILSON,  330  S.  Vendome  St.,  Loa  Angles,  Cal. 


At  the  Maitland  Theatre  this  week  Mr. 
Maitland  has  put  on  "Joy,"  a  queerly  jerky 
and,  for  Galsworthy,  what  seems  socially  pur- 
poseless play  of  family  life.  The  action  all 
takes  place  under  a  big  tree  in  Colonel  Hope's 
garden,  and  the  various  members  of  the  family 
make  their  exits  and  entrances  with  a  much 
more  mechanical  effect  than  is  usual  in  Gals- 
worthy's smoothly  running  plays.  Neverthe- 
less the  writing  of  this  play  actually  followed 
"Strife"  in  point  of  time,  and  beside  the  in- 
tensity of  the  earlier  play  it  seems  rather 
tame  and  motiveless. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  a  Galsworthy  play,  and 
this  writer  can  not  handle  any  theme  without 
making  it  interesting.  If.  "Joy"  has  a  theme 
it  is  the  absorption  of  human  beings,  each  in 
himself,  so  that  inarticulate  youth  when  it 
suffers,  as  Joy  does,  remains  uncomprehended. 
Also,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Galsworthy  wanted 
to  give  a  slap  at  the  conservative  Briton's 
opposition  to  the  idea  of  divorce,  although  the 
word  divorce  is  not  mentioned.  But  it  is 
from  the  lack  of  divorce  that  Mollie  makes 
her  misstep. 

It  seemed,  at  first,  as  if  "Joy"  were  going  to 
be  rather  a  conventional  play,  there  were  so 
many  conventionals  in  it.  There  was  Colonel 
Hope,  a  traditional  old  army  man,  choleric 
and  kind-hearted  ;  his  wife,  fussy  and  illogical. 
There  was  Dick,  just  Young-Man-in-Love. 
Mollie  Gwyn,  Joy's  mother,  is  the  traditional 
Englishwoman  separated  from  her  husband, 
who  is  lonely  and  longing  for  love.  All  sepa- 
rated wives,  by  the  way,  in  fiction  and  the 
drama  seem  to  find  it  very  much  more  difficult 
to  support  existence  without  a  man  than  do 
their  numerous  unwed  sisters.  Mollie  has  a 
lover,  Maurice  Lever  by  name,  a  rather  con- 
scienceless mine  promoter. 

The  exceptions  are  Joy  and  "Beechy,"  a  re- 
tired ex-governess.  Joy  is  an  emotional  little 
piece  of  white-hot  intensity  whose  emotional- 
ism makes  it  hot  for  every  one  about  her  and 
has  something  of  a  tendency  to  fatigue  the 
spectator.  "Beechy"  is  a  lovable  old  thing 
whom  everybody  loves,  and  who  loves  every- 
body and  everything — including  crushed  ear- 
wigs and  worms  destined  for  fish-bait — all  ex- 
cept Maurice  Lever,  the  complicating  lover  of 
Mollie. 

Mollie's  affairs,  and  their  effect  on  Joy, 
make  up  the  play — Mollie,  by  the  way,  being  a 
Galsworthy  character,  strikes  no  heroic  atti- 
tude. She  clings  to  her  lover,  who  plainly  is 
going  to  ship  her  just  as  soon  as  she  fades  a 
little  or  bores  him  by  her  devotion.  Joy  sees, 
and  understands,  and  in  the  end  accepts  Dick's 
love  as  a  sort  of  soothing  salve.  For  Joy  is 
one  of  those  uncomfortably  devoted  daughters 
— so  Mollie  finds  her — who  is  all  for  mother, 
and  the  world  well  lost.  There  are  such,  but 
matrimony  with  them  frequently  causes  a 
transferred  allegiance. 

Misses  McKinney  and  Orby  as  mother  and 
daughter,  Barbara  Lee  as  nice  old  "Beechy," 
Messrs.  Maitland  and  Smythe  as  Dick  and 
Maurice  Lever,  and  Rupert  Drum  as  the 
Colonel  carried  the  burden  of  the  play.  It  is, 
as  I  have  intimated,  rather  jerky  in  its  action, 
but  on  the  whole  quite  interesting,  and  after 
a  couple  of  performances  the  company,  no 
doubt,  by  its  conscientious  work  will  have  min- 
imized this  effect. 


THE  STRACCIARI  RECITAL. 

Riccardo  Stracciari,  billed  as  "the  greatest 
baritone  of  all,"  and  whose  voice  has  become 
popular  with  music-lovers  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  records,  was  heard  in  his  own 
person  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Signor  Strac- 
ciari confronted  a  house  so  full  of  enthusiasm 
that  if  he  had  laid  out  a  better  programme  he 
would  probably  have  had  an  ovation.  As  it 
was  he  narrowly  escaped  it  when  he  gave  his 
closing  number,  a  superbly  executed  rendition 
of  the  famous  "Largo  al  Factotum"  from 
"Barbiere  di  Srviglia."  And  similarly  when  he 
gave  his  opening  selection,  the  ever  popular 
Prologue  from  "Pagliacci,"  the  audience  testi- 
fied overwhelming  enthusiasm. 

Signor  Stracciari  certainly  has  an  unusually 
fine  voice.  It  is  full,  rich,  round,  and  reso- 
nant, well  oiled — unless  all  signs  fail — by  the 
love  of  living  and  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

The  singer  is  a  master  of  fine  tone  emis- 
sion, and  is  well  endowed  with  the  ardent 
Latin-operatic  temperament.  He  must  cut  a 
fine  figure  in  opera,  but  when  he  sang  the 
simpler  numbers  on  his  programme,  which 
with  the  encores  made  up  about  a  dozen,  1 
repeatedly  found  my  thoughts  wandering. 
Which  is  generally  an  obscure  intimation  that 


the  thoughts  of  the  performer  are  doing  like- 
wise. 

However,  Signor  Stracciari  was  manifestly 
suffering  from  a  slight  cold,  a  fact  which  the 
audience,  gluttonous  for  all  they  could  get, 
disregarded  when  they  imperiously  demanded 
encores. 

It  is  really  wonderful  how  these  super- 
fine professional  singers  can  rise  above  a  cold. 
Signor  Stracciari's  was  the  very  finest  execu- 
tion of  the  Figaro  aria  I  have  ever  heard.  It 
had  a  number  and  variety  of  qualities:  splen- 
dor of  voice,  amazing  rapidity  of  enunciation, 
which  nevertheless  did  not  interfere  with  the 
perfection  of  his  phrasing,  remarkably  well 
contrived  variations  in  tone,  and  a  brand  of 
humor  as  superior  to  the  ordinary  Italian  buffo 
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SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  DoDglas  200 


Why  the 
Bill  Jumped 


A  manufacturer  on  the  north  side 
protested  loudly  when  his  water  bill 
jumped  from  $137.52  to  $508.68. 
Water  delivery  was  67,500  feet  one 
month  and  274,000  cubic  feet  the 
month  after. 

"We  were  closed  down  for  repairs 
the  better  part  of  the  month,"  he 
wrote,  "so  this  month's  bill  ought  to 
be  smaller  than  last  month's.  In- 
stead it  is  nearly  four  times  as 
large  !  You  have  certainly  made  a 
mistake." 

Our  Service  Department  investi- 
gated at  once.  The  factory  has  a 
"return  system"  by  means  of  which 
water  is  used  over  and  over  again. 
This  system  was  found  to  be  in  good 
condition.  None  of  the  usual  sources 
of  waste  or  leakage  were  discovered. 

"There  is  no  question  that  the 
water  registered  by  the  meter  was 
actually  delivered  to  the  factory," 
our  Service  Department  reported, 
"yet  operative  conditions  in  your 
plant  have  been  such  that  the  large 
amount  registered  could  not  have 
been  used  beneficially.  We  feel  sure 
that  water  has  run  to  waste  some- 
where on  your  premises,  and  would 
like  to  make  a  thorough  inspection 
from  roof  to  basement." 

The.  manufacturer  assented,  and 
the  source  of  .waste  was  speedily  dis- 
covered. 

Owing  to  a  defective  ball  cock  in 
the  private  water  tank  on  the  roof, 
water     was     overflowing    constantly 

into  the  waste-pipe. 

During  the  time  that  the  factory- 
was  shut  down,  practically  all  the 
water  delivered  to  the  premises  was 
wasted  into  the  sewer! 

The  manufacturer  lost  no  time  in 
ordering  repairs,  and  in  line  with 
our  usual  policy  we  made  an  equi- 
table allowance  on  his  bill. 

This  is  a  typical  instance  of  "Use- 
ful  Service." 

SPMM3  VALLEY 

WATER     COMPANY 


April  24,  1920. 
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style  as  can  well  be  imagined.  In  fact  it  was 
a  feat  that  was  in  itself  well  worth  hearing. 
No  other  artist  that  I  have  ever  heard  sing 
the  role  has  surpassed  it  and  few  have  touched 
it.  And  yet  the  singer  had  a  cold.  Marvels, 
these  Italian  opera  singers  ;  more  so  than  we 
realize. 

Evidently  on  account  of  his  cold  Signor 
Stracciari  made  several  changes  in  his  pro- 
gramme. Among  other  selections,  however, 
that  he  allowed  to  remain  was  "La  Paloma.'' 
Still,  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of  his  voice,  which 
actually  seemed  almost  too  voluminous  to  pour 
out  its  riches  through  the  almost  too  con- 
fining area  of  his  mouth,  he  only  rose  to  his 
full  stature  as  a  singer  in  the  two  operatic 
arias;  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
shines  at  his  brightest  in  the  congenial  me- 
dium of  grand  opera. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

Mine.  Petrova  in  "a  symphony  of  beauty, 
color,  and  song"  is  the  headline  attraction  this 
week.      But  there   is   an   extra   good   hill    any- 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE 


GEARY  and 
MASON 


Phone  Franklin  1 50 


Two   Weeks — Beginning   Mon.    Night,    April 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 


Cohan  &  Harris  Present   the  Most   Fascinating 
Mystery    Play    Ever    Written 

"THREE    F_ACES   EAST" 

With  VIOLET  HEMING 

And  the  New  York  Cast 


ALCAZAR 

"Good    old     Alcazar!       What    would    we    do 
without  it?" — Argonaut. 

THIS  WEEK— "SIS  HOPKINS'' 

Rose   Melville's  Shrieking  Comedy  Success 

WEEK  COM.  NEXT  SUN.  MAT.,  APRIL  25 

Jack    Lait's    Powerful    Play    of    Laughter    and 

Thrills,  with  a  Punch  and  a  Purpose 

"HELP  WANTED" 

"Life's  Just  One   Stenographer  After   Another" 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

BELLE  BENNETT— CLAY  CLEMENT 

Sun.,    May  2 — First  San   Francisco   Production 

Owen  Davis'  Hilarious  Honeymoon  Farce 

"PEGGY    BEHAVE" 

A  Lot  Happens  in  24  Hours 

Usual  Evening  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.,  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


Maitland  Playhouse 

"THE    THEATRE    UNUSUAL" 

Stockton  St.,  above  Post.     Phone  Kearny  2520 

City's  Newest  and  Most  Artistic  Theatre 


Sat.   Night,   Apr.    24— Galsworthy's   "JOY" 

WEEK  COM.  TUES.  MAT.  &  EVE.,  APR.  27 
Anatole    France's 

"The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife" 

And   a    Charming    Curtain    Raiser 


All    Seats    Reserved— ONE    DOLLAR 

Every  Night  (except  Sun.  &  Mon.)   at  8:30 
Matinees    Tuesday    and    Saturday    at    2:30 

Next— Locke's  "MORALS  OF  MARCUS." 


O 


RPUFITM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
lYrilEUlH      Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
Last  Week 

Mme.  PETROVA 

The    Distinguished    Star 

In  a  Symphony  of  Beauty,  Color  and  Song 

In    Conjunction   with 

A   GREAT   NEW    SHOW 

"YE  SONG  SHOP,"  with  Warren  Jackson  and 
Robert  Adams,  Displaying  Gorgeous  Editions 
of  "Maids  and  Melodies";  MARY  MARBLE 
and  Company  in  a  Little  Play  of  the  Stage, 
"My  Home  Town,"  bv  Maude  Fulton;  Geo. — 
FORD  and  CUNNINGHAM— Flo  in  "Even  as 
You  and  I";  GENE  GREENE,  Character  De- 
lineator of  Popular  Ditties;  VALENTE 
BROTHERS,  Accordeonists;  FRANK  WIL- 
SON, the  Cycling  Genius;  LUCAS  and  INEZ 
Present    "An   Art    Classic." 

Evening   Prices,   25c,    50c,    75c,    $1 
Matinee   Prices,   25c,   50c,   75c 

EXCEPT     SATURDAYS,     SUNDAYS    AND 
HOLIDAYS.      Phone    Douglas    70 


STRAND 

Starting   Sunday,    April  25th 
The  Crowned  King  of  the  Drama 

WILLIAM     FARNUM 

"THE  ADVENTURER" 

His    Latest    and    Greatest    Photoplay 

Also    Second   of   the   Martin   Johnson    Cannibal 
Pictures 

"THROUGH  the  ISLES  of  the  NEW  HEBRIDES'' 

and 

Strand  Symphony  Orchestra 

Every  Afternoon  and  Evening 


way,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  two  really 
amusing  song-and-patter  men,  a  capital  one- 
act  playlet  by  Ethel  Clifton,  and  the  best 
banjo  number  I  have  ever  heard. 

The  three  Stewart  sisters,  whose  lower  ex- 
tremities are  their  most  attractive  asset,  are  a 
nimble  trio  who  work  their  way  gradually, 
but  they  get  there  just  the  same.  Theirs  was 
the  opening  number,  and  it  proved  an  aus- 
picious one  on  account  of  the  dancing  versa- 
tility of  the  three. 

Brent  Hayes  plays  the  banjo,  and  Jay  means, 
I  suppose,  of  some  invisible  mechanical  con- 
trivance, manages  to  give  to  his  playing  the 
effect  of  its  being  done  by  two  instruments. 
It  has  a  pleasingly  harmonious  effect,  more  so 
than  I  have  ever  heard  before  in  banjo  play- 
ing, and  the  performer  is  a  master  of  his 
instrument.  He  doesn't  look  like  an  artist, 
but  is  evidently  a  combination  of  artist  and 
mechanician,  and  looks  just  about  four  times 
as  intelligent  as  the  average  performer  on  the 
banjo. 

Billy  Montgomery  and  Gene  Green  are  both 
humorists;  really  funny  ones,  in  spite  of  being 
vaudevillians  clear  down  to  their  finger-and- 
toe-ends.  Their  brand  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  describe,  it  is  so  casual,  so 
ephemeral,  so  apparently  spontaneous.  But  it 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  perpetually  sur- 
prising bursts  of  laughter  out  of  you. 

Wilbur  Mack  is  still  on  the  bill,  and  with 
his  slick,  confident  manner  as  a  flirtee  amuses. 
But  the  piece,  that  promised  to  be  a  playlet, 
tapered  off  to  airy  vagueness. 

It  was  not  so  with  Ethel  Clifton's  "Dia- 
mond Cut  Diamond,"  in  which  Miss  Clifton 
acts  one  of  the  two  principal  roles;  in  which, 
too — oh,  wonder  ! — she  gives  a  role  of  equal 
importance — or  nearly  equal — to  her  chief  aid. 
Joan  Storm  ;  and,  furthermore,  she  has  chosen 
in  Miss  Storm  an  actress  of  looks,  style,  and 
personality.  All  of  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  clever  writer  of  this  capital  play- 
let, who  also  acts  the  slum  girl  very  well,  has, 
like  the  two  characters  in  the  play,  something 
extra  fine  in  her  make-up.  The  piece  is  full 
of  snap,  and  has  two  or  three  surprises,  and 
the  extremely  satisfactory  acting  of  the  two 
chief  performers  added  very  appreciably  to  its 
native  momentum. 

"The  Bachelor's  Vision"  was  an  act  in 
strong-man  acrobatics,  and  Samsted  also  gave 
an  exhibition — the  usual  dauntingly  hideous 
thing — of  the  play  of  his  huge,  swelling,  and 
unpleasantly  abnormal  muscles. 

And  lastly  there  is  Mme.  Petrova.  For  the 
coming  of  this  sinuous  apparition  the  stage 
was  suitably  and  handsomely  set.  Expectation 
was  in  the  air.  There  appeared  a  slender, 
shapely  woman,  garbed  in  the  serpentine  style 
of  the  past.  She  has  a  waist-line,  has  Petrova, 
and  her  black  and  gold  skirts  are  long.  She 
is  handsome  in  an  Aubrey  Beardsley  sort  of 
way;  yes,  notably  handsome.  She  is  made  up 
to  the  nines  ;  brilliantly  scarlet  mouth,  richly 
auburned  hair,  and  wMely  darkened  eyes.  She 
is  elegantly  shaped  and  well-featured.  She  is 
young.  She  has  a  good  singing  and  an  agree- 
ably rich  speaking  voice.  She  has  the  self- 
exploiting  instinct  well  developed.  But  I  will 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  reader  who  has  kept 
me  company  thus  far  that  in  my  opinion  Mme. 
Petrova  is  what  is  popular  known  as  a  f — 1 — e 
al — m. 

I  will  have  to  weaken  that  opinion  by  ad- 
mitting that  I  have  never  seen  her  in  the 
movies.  But  Mme.  Petrova  seemed  to  be  too 
conscious  of  self.  She  was  apparently  thinking 
more  of  the  impression  she  was  making  than 
the  material  she  was  making  it  with  ;  a  mis- 
take that  the  real  artist  does  not  make.  Her 
alleged  poem  was  commonplace,  her  reading 
ditto,  her  humor  dragged  up  by  the  roots,  and 
it  was  not  sufficiently  amusing  to  warrant 
those  over-long  pauses  which  promised  more 
than  they  performed. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

-*♦*- 

The  Maitland  Playhouse. 
Anatole  France's  comedy,  "The  Man  Who 
Married  a  Dumb  Wife,"  is  the  play  selected 
by  Arthur  Maitland  for  presentation  the  week 
of  April  27th  in  the  artistic  little  Maitland 
Playhouse. 

A  great  deal  of  comic  action  is  built  around 
the  situation  wherein  a  dumb  but  physically 
beautiful  woman  marries.  The  husband  is 
satisfied  for  a  time,  but  eventually  craves  to 
hear  his  wife  speak.  With  the  aid  of  dex- 
trous surgeons  the  woman's  voice  is  restored 
and  she  immediately  proceeds  to  make  up  for 
lost  time  in  conversation.  Her  insatiable  de- 
sire for  speech  drives  her  husband  to  distrac- 
tion and  he  seeks  a  remedy  in  the  restoration 
of  his  wife  to  silence.  This  expedient  failing. 
it  is  decided  to  make  the  husband  impervious 
to   her  conversation. 

In  preparation  for  presentation  next  at  the 
Maitland  Playhouse  is  William  J.  Locke's 
"The  Morals  of  Marcus." 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

An  important  event  in  the  local  dramatic 
season  will  occur  next  Monday  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre,  when  Cohan  and  Harris  will  pre- 
sent Anthony  Paul  Kelly's  play  of  the  Secret 
Service,  "Three  Faces  East,"  for  a  limited  en- 
gagement of  two  weeks. 

This  thrilling  drama  held  the  stage  of  the 
Cohan  and  Harris  Theatre,  New  York,  for  the 
whole  of  last  season,  and  its  highly  successful 
engagement  was  interrupted  only  by  mid- 
summer heat. 

"Three  Faces  East"  is  a  mystery  play  deal- 
ing with  the  machinations  of  a  band  of  Ger- 
man spies  and  their  apprehension  at  the  hand 
of  England's  Secret  Service  ;  but  the  plot  and 
counter-plot  are  so  successfully  manoeuvred 
that  no  one  in  the  audience  is  able  to  discover 
the  master  spy  through  a  prologue  and  three 
acts  of  intensive  guessing. 

The  entire  New  York  cast  is  coming  here, 
including  Violet  Heming,  who  created  the 
leading  feminine  role  of  Helcne. 


Yeast — I  see  some  one  has  suggested  stock- 
ing a  boat  and  having  a  floating  saloon  on  the 
fiver  to  get  over  the  bone-dry  law.  Crimson- 
beak — Well,  that  certainly  would  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  having  a  little  water  on  the 
side. — Yonkers  Statesman. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 
The  dance  craze  of  the  past  five  years 
proved  a  big  factor  in  the  readiness  of  the 
American  soldier,  according  to  Dorsha,  the 
Oriental  dancer  and  one  of  the  most  charming 
members  of  "The  Passing  Show"  company  at 
the  Curran  Theatre,  and  Dorsha  has  a  rather 
forceful  argument  with  which  to  back  up  her 
rather  strange   assertion.     She   says: 

"To  acquire  the  art  of  dancing  has  a  psy- 
chological effect  upon  man  or  woman  that  is 
generally  recognized.  There  is  no  experience 
in  life  that  inspires  so  much  self-confidence 
in  so  brief  a  time. 

"To  illustrate  my  meaning,  every  man,  re- 
gardless of  his  walk  in  life,  is  extremely  shy 
about  his  first  appearance  on  the  floor  of  a 
public  dancing  place.  That  shyness  is  in- 
herent. You  have  felt  it  and  so  have  I.  After 
his  first  dance,  if  he  gets  by,  he  tries  it  again, 
and  after  a  while  he  experiences  an  audacity 
that  he  never  suspected  he  possessed.  He  has 
the  nerve  to  seek  a  dance  with  even  the  'pro- 
fessional' hostess,  and  this  done,  he  has 
achieved  a  self-confidence  that  he  never  be- 
fore  entertained. 

"Exaggerated  ego  has  inspired  great  leaders 
of  history,  even  men  who  are  regarded  as  mar- 
tyrs. It  has  inspired  military  leaders  of  the 
past,  so  why  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume 
that  it  has  affected  the  conduct  of  the  soldier 
of  today?"  

The  Orpheum. 

Mme.  Petrova  will  begin  the  second  and 
last  week  of  her  engagement  next  Sunday 
matinee. 

A  great  new  show  will  also  be  presented. 

"Ye  Song  Shop,"  an  animated  music  em- 
porium where  new  and  old  favorites  are  of- 
fered in  an  elaborate  way,  is  an  idea  of  Pat 
Rooney's,  and  will  be  presented  by  Warren 
Jackson,  Robert  Adams,  and  a  bevy  of  pretty 
and  clever  girls.  The  music  and  lyrics  are  by 
Cliff  Hess  and  Joseph  Santly  and  the  piece  is 
staged  by  Earl  Lindsay. 

Mary  Marble,  who  is  beloved  by  San  Fran- 
cisco audiences  and  who  on  the  death  of  her 
partner,  Sam  Chip,  retired  temporarily  from 
the  stage,  will  make  her  reappearance  in  a 
little  play  written  for  her  by  Maud  Fulton 
called  "Her  Home  Town."  It  is  a  stage  story 
which  tells  of  a  young  woman  who  gave  up 
her  home  life  for  a  theatrical  career. 

Ford  and  Cunningham,  George  and  Flo,  call 
their  little  offering  "Even  as  You  and  I." 

The  Valenter  Brothers,  accordeonists,  are 
thorough  musicians  who  have  mastered  their 
instrument  and  play  classical  and  popular 
music  with  facility  skill  and  expression. 

Frank  Wilson,  the  cycling  genius,  is  remark- 
able for  his  wonderful  control  of  his  wheel 
while  riding  forward,  backward,  and  in  every 
conceivable  way  without  using  his  hands. 

Lucas  and  Inez  are  a  1 920  Apollo  and 
Venus.  Lucas  is  a  giant  whose  muscular  de- 
velopment is  marvelous.  Miss  Inez  is  a  per- 
fect 34,  trim  and  neat,  with  a  bewitching  smile. 
The  twain  are  exceptionally  good  aerialists. 

Gene  Greene  will  warble  new  ditties  and 
complete  one  of  the  best  bills  ever  offered  in 
vaudeville.  

The  Strand  Theatre. 
Those  who  admire  William  Farnum  will  see 
him  at  his  best  in  "The  Adventurer,"  which 
will  have  its  first  San  Francisco  showing  at 
the  Strand  Theatre  starting  Sunday,  April 
25th.  It  is  packed  with  the  typical  brand  of 
Farnum  romance,  sprinkled  liberally  with  the 
thrills  of  adventure  and  red-blooded  sentiment. 
Farnum  never  had  a  better  role  nor  one  which 
gave  him  wider  scope  for  his  virile  style  of 
acting. 

An  added  feature  will  be  the  second  of  the 
Martin  Johnson  cannibal  pictures  series,  en- 
titled "Through  'tie  Isles  of  the  New 
Hebrides." 

William  F.  McKinney  conducting  the  new 
Strand  Symphony  Orchestra  will  have  another 
appealing   programme    to    offer   at    the    special 


32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


afternoon  and  evening  concerts.  Short  reel 
subjects  and  Erickson  at  the  organ  will  com- 
plete the  programme. 


Players  Theatre. 

Owing  to  the  success  of  the  regular  dra- 
matic season  of  the  Players  Club  which  is 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  in  response  to 
the  general  demand,  a  supplementary  spring 
season  is  announced,  commencing  the  week 
of  April  26th  with  a  production  of  Ibsen's 
"Hedda  Gabler"  for  one  week  only.  This 
powerful  drama  has  not  been  seen  in  San 
Francisco  for  a  decade.  Pearl  King  Tanner 
heads   a    splendid  cast. 

Other  productions  to  be  made  during  the 
supplementary  season  include  a  bill  of  three 
new  one-act  plays  and  "Big*  Kate".;  Shake- 
speare's tragedy,  "Richard  III,"  with  William 
S.  Rainey  as  Richard  :  a  revival  of  "Hamlet," 
which  received  the  unstinted  praise  of  press 
and  public  on  its  presentation  last  fall,  and  a 
production  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  opera 
"Ruddigore,"  which  is  the  biggest  musical  hit 
of  New  York's  current  season. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  whose  regular  sub- 
scription books  have  expired  a  special  coupon 
book  containing  six  one-dollar  coupons  good 
for  all  performances  of  the  supplementary 
season  may  be  obtained  for  $5  upon  applica- 
tion at  the  theatre  box-office  or  at  Sherman, 
Clav  &  Co.'s. 


fURRAN 

^^  Ellis  and  Market. 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

'  Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second  Smashing  Week  Starts  Sunday 

SPECIAL    POP.    MAT.    THURSDAY 

Regular    Mats.    Wednesday    and    Thursday 

The    New    York  Winter    Garden's 

PASSING    SHOW 

With  original  alt-star  cast,  including  Willie  and 
Eugene  Howard,  Roy  Cummings,  Will  Philbrick' 
and  John   Burke. 


PLAYERS    THEATRE 

Bush  St.,  near  Octavia.  Phone  West  3321 

"Most  Interesting  Theatre  in  the  West" 


One    Week    Only — Com.    Mon.    Eve.,    April    26 

"HEDDA  GABLER" 

The   Master    Drama   by  Henrik 

IBSEN 

With    Pearl    King  Tanner   and   a    Splendid 
Company 

All  seats  reserved,  75c,  $1.     On  sale  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  or  theatre  box-office. 


Next— Week  of  May  3d,  Three  New  One-Act 
Plays  and  "BIG  KATE." 


COLUMBIA 


Geary  and  Mason 


Phone  Franklin  150 


FERRIER  OPERA  COMPANY 


TO  -  NIGHT 

One  Magnificent  Performance  Only 
THE    PORTRAIT     OF 

M  A  N  O  N 

A  Delightful  Comic  Oper.  by  MASSENET 

THE  SONG  OF  FORTUNO 
»  funny  OPERA  by  J.  OFFENBACH 

FIFTEEN    Artirts  —  Perfect  Chonu  of" 

ORCHESTRA  Giulio  Mine- 

TICKETS:  Boxes  $2:  Orchestra  51.50.  SI  00. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  coming  of  prohibition  was  followed  by 
some  weeks  of  horrid  anxiety  for  the  clubs  of 
New  York.  In  the  first  place  no  one  knew 
exactl}'  what  prohibition  meant.  Would  it  be 
lawful  for  the  member  to  hand  over  a  supply 
of  his  favorite  vanity  to  the  custody  of  the 
club  and  to  draw  on  it  in  the  usual  way 
through  the  services  of  the  waiter?  Would 
he  have  the  right  to  make  a  sort  of  cellar  of 
his  bedroom,  and  invite  his  friends  to  those 
chaste  precincts  whenever  they  were  in  need 
of  spiritual  aid?  Would  the  law  discriminate 
between  members  who  lived  at  the  club  and 
those  who  only  visited  it?  The  interpretation 
of  the  law  is  still  a  little  hazy  in  some  re- 
spects, but  eventually  it  became  clear  enough 
that  there  must  be  no  drinking  at  clubs.  Pro- 
hibition was  intended  to  prohibit  so  far  as  the 
club     was     concerned.      Whatever     irrigation 


Bennett-Dunning 

(Jours 

"TheBest  in  Travel1' 


If  yon  want  to  get  all  possible  fun, 
recreation  and  education  out  of  your  trip, 
join  one  of  our  personally  conducted  tours. 
Small  parties — best  accommodations — com- 
petent leaders. 

EUROPE— THE  BATTLEFIELDS 

A  wide  choice   of  spring  and    summer 
itineraries. 

THE  ORIENT 

Summer  and   Fall   Tours 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Starting   Westward    in    September,    visiting 
each  country  in  its  season. 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

Private  tours  with  or  without  conductor 
arranged  to  order.  Our  seventy  years*  ex- 
perience at  your  service. 

"  To  Travel  Is  to  Live/" 

Bennett's  Travel  Bureau 

200  Spreckels  Bids.,  San  Francisco 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 

Portland,    Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL 


5TEAM5HIP  CD. 


Under  American  Flag 
Passengers  and  Freight 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Honolulu,    Yokohama,    Kobe,"  Shanghai, 

Manila    and    Hongkong 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Manila,     Saigon,     Singapore,     Colombo, 

Madras  and  Calcutta 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

Mexico,     Central     America     and     Canal 

Zone 

SHANGHAI-HONGKONG-CALCUTTASERVICE 
(Freight  Only) 

SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 

(Freight  Only) 
ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE  (Fraghl  Onlj) 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Manila, 
Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo, 
Bombay,  Alexandria,  Bizerta,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Cristobal  and  San 
Francisco. 

General   Offices.    508    California    St. 
Phone    Sutter  3800     San  Francisco 


Good  Service 

To  Sacramento,  Pittsburg,  Nichols, 
Bay  Point,  Concord,  Marysville, 
Colusa,  Oroville,  Chico  and  Wood- 
land. 

7  Trains  Daily 

Sa  i  Francisco-Sacramento  Railroad 


FORMERLY 


Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Route  Ferry 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH 

Traffic  Manager,  Oakland,  Cal. 


projects  might  be  set  on  foot  must  find  some 
other  area. 

It  was  a  serious  matter  for  the  club  man, 
but  it  was  a  much  more  serious  matter  for  the 
club.  The  club  man  could  stock  his  own  home 
from  basement  to  attic.  He  could  store  liquor 
enough  to  last  to  the  fourth  generation  if  he 
were  so  minded,  and  could  afford  it,  and  cared 
anything  at  all  about  the  fourth  generation. 
He  could  make  dreadfud  decoctions  of  raisins, 
or  wheedle  prescriptions  from  doctors,  or  visit 
blind  pigs.  The  resources  of  civilization  were 
by  no  means  exhausted  for  him,  and  some  cor- 
ner could  always  be  found  that  had  been  made 
safe  for  democracy.  There  is  invariably  balm 
in  Gilead  if  only  one  knows  where  to  find  it 
and  how  to  give  it  a  name. 

But  the  plight  of  the  club  seemed  to  be  a 
real  one.  For  why  do  men  join  a  club?  Is  it 
that  they  may  commune  on  the  good,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  true  ?  Is  it  that  they  ma\ 
gratify  a  wholesome  gregariousness  without 
the  restrictive  conventions  of  the  drawing- 
room?  Or  is  it  that  they  may  drink?  Pos- 
sibly it  was  a  combination  of  all  these  induce- 
ments, but  would  the  former  and  more  aes- 
thetic attractions  be  sufficient  to  retain  their 
allegiance  if  deprived  of  the  cooperation  oi 
the  latter  and  less  aesthetic.  The  question  was 
one  of  direful  doubt  for  the  club  manage- 
ment. Moreover,  how  would  it  be  possible  to 
meet  expenses  if  the  profits  on  the  sale  of 
alcohol  must  be  abandoned  ?  Would  the  club 
habitue  be  willing  to  "come  through"  with 
larger  fees,  with  a  heavier  subscription,  to  pay 
so  much  more  for  a  so  much  lesser  return  ? 
The  shadow  of  calamity  seemed  to  hover  over 
the  club,  and  the  voice  of  the  pessimist  was 
loud  in  the  land. 

But  the  atmosphere  has  now  distinctly 
brightened.  We  have  acquired  a  new  faith 
in  human  nature.  It  is  now  evident  that  the 
club  man  values  his  club  qua  club,  and  apart 
from  the  cup  that  cheers  as  well  as  inebriates. 
For  we  are  told  that  the  membership  of  the 
.New  York  clubs  has  not  sensibly  diminished. 
Even  at  the  cocktail  hour,  now  cocktailless, 
there  is  pretty  much  the  usual  assembly.  The 
conversation  is  a  little  more  sombre,  a  little 
less  fluent.  A  certain  aimlessness,  a  certain 
loosendedness,  may  be  detected,  as  of  ships 
cut  from  their  moorings  and  drifting  uncer- 
tainly to  new  ones.  But  the  crowd  is  there 
as  of  yore.  Men  may  still  be  depended  on  to 
do  as  they  are  wont  to  do.  Habit  is  as  per- 
sistent as  ever  it  was.  And  perhaps  there 
may  be  something  in  the  old  adage  that  misery' 
seeks   company. 

Some  of  the  clubs  made  a  dazzling  display 
of  soft  drinks,  but  they  were  failures.  The 
charm  of  alcohol  is  in  its  effect,  and  not  in 
its  taste — at  least  so  they  say.  Soft  drinks 
owe  whatever  charm  they  possess  to  their 
taste,  for  the  less  said  about  their  effects  the 
better.  There  was  a  mild  enthusiasm  for 
cider,  which  is  at  least  an  honest  drink  with 
no  mysteries  to  conceal,  but  for  the  near 
beers  and  the  sirups  and  abominations  of 
that  sort  there  was  nothing  but  contempt. 
Moreover,  they  cost  as  much  as  a  fair  quality 
of  wine. 

Curiously  enough  there  was  a  demand  for 
tea.    A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  says : 

"There  is  one  club  in  town,  the  grillroom 
of  which,  particularly  festive  in  days  of  yore, 
for  it  boasts  a  strong  percentage  of  youthful 
members,  now  sports  one  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate tea  'layouts'  in  the  United  States  of  Dry 
America.  Punctually  at  4  every  day  servitors 
appear  bearing  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  tea 
that  would  delight  the  heart  of  the  most  Eng- 
lish of  Englishmen.  There  are  muffins  and 
crumpets  and  jam  sandwiches ;  there  are 
meringues  and  rusks  and  cinnamon  toast  1 
there  are  lady  fingers.  It  is  one  of  the  sights 
of  clubland  to  see  the  frequenters  of  this  grill- 
room, they  who  yesterday  consumed  double 
Bronxes  and  Clover  Clubs,  crossing  the  floor 
toward  a  table — it  is  a  self-service  tearoom— 
with  all  that  a  tea  fiend  could  desire  for 
making  a  wild  afternoon  of  it.     One  of  them 


COOK'S  TOURS 


JAPAN         :        CHINA 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

WEST  INDIES 

THOS-    COOK    &  SON 

53  POST  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TeL  Kearny  3512 


Norwegian-American  Line 

Direct  Passenger  Service  Between 
NEW  YORK  and  NORWAY 

Connections  for  Sweden,  Denmark  aDd 

Other  European  Countries 

BENNETTS  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

General  Passenger  Agents 
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San  Francisco 


stumbled  the  other  day,  gave  a  pathetic  little 
cry.  and  upset  tea  and  cream  and  lady  fingers 
all  over  the  floor.  It  was  the  most  exciting 
thing  that  has  happened  in  that  club  for  weeks 
and  weeks." 

The  same  writer  says  that  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite forms  of  increasing  the  revenue  has 
been  by  raising  the  initiation  fees  of  new 
members  and  the  annual  dues  from  all  mem- 
bers. This  is  one  of  the  simplest  ways  of 
overcoming  the  difficulty,  as  the  dues  may  be 
raised,  if  necessary,  to  a  figure  that  will  make 
certain    an    increase    of    revenue    exactly    off- 


setting the  decrease  due  to  the  lack  of  liquor 
sales.  At  one  club,  which  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  many  throughout  the  city  confronted 
with  this  problem,  the  dues  have  been  raised 
about  25  per  cent.,  both  for  residents  and  non- 
residents; it  is  calculated  that  this  increase 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  club  to  continue 
on  as  satisfactory  a  basis  as  when  it  could 
rely  on  a  constant  big  revenue  from  its  bar. 

■•» 

Scott — What  is  your  notion  of  an  ideal 
church  ?  Jackson — One  that  meddles  with 
neither   politics   nor  religion. — Short  Stories. 


How  much  should  I  give 
to  make  this  a  better  world? 

A  CERTAIN  man  in  New  York  filled  out  his 
income  tax  report. 

It  showed  an  income  so  large  that  his  tax  was 
53rc.  And  his  total  gifts  to  church  and  char- 
ity for  the  year  were  $148. 

Think  of  it — thousands  spent  for  luxuries  and 
pleasure  for  himself;  and  $148  to  leave  the  world 
a  little  better  than  he  found  it! 


but  not  so  very 


Most  of  us  do  better  than  that ; 
much  better. 

Our  average  daily  gift  for  all  church  causes  is 

— less  than  we  spend  for  daily  papers 
— less  than  a  local  telephone  call 
■ — less  than  a  third  of  the  day's  car  fare 
— less  than  3  cents  a  day 

No  wonder  that  80*  of  the  ministers  of  America 
are  paid  less  than  $2C  a  week.  No  wonder  that 
the  church  hospitals  turn  away  thousands  of  sick 
people  a  year.  No  wonder  that  China  has  only 
one  doctor  for  every  400,000  people.  No  wonder 
that  every  church  board  and  charity  society  is 
forever  meeting  deficits,  forever  passing  the  hat. 

It  isn't  because  we  are  selfish ;  it  isn't  because  we 
don't  want  to  help.  It's  just  because  no  one  has  ever  put 
up  a  great  big  program  to  us.  and  asked  us  to  think  of  the 
work  of  the  church  in  a  systematic  businesslike  way. 

The  Interchurch  World  Movement  represents  the  united 
program  of  thirty  denominations.  They  have  surveyed 
their  whole  task,  no  business  could  have  done  it  better. 

They  have  budgeted  their  needs;  no  business  could  have 
a  more  scientific  budget.  They  have  united  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  waste  and  duplication.  At  least  a  million  dol- 
lars will  be  saved  by  the  fact  that  thirty  individual  cam- 
paigns are  joined  in  one  united  effort. 

And  they  come  to  the  men  or  women  who  love  America 
■ — to  you —  this  week  asking  you  to  use  them  as  the  chan- 
nel through  which  a  certain  definite  part  of  your  income 
can  be  be  applied  to  make  this  a  better  world. 

Only  you  can  determine  what  part  of  your  income  that 
should  be. 

It's  a  good  time  right  now  to  answer  that  question. 
We're  passing  through  the  world  just  once:  how  muca 
better  will  the  world  be  because  you  passed  through? 


United 
Financial 
Campaign 


April  25th 

to 

May  2nd 


^INTERCHURCH 
Wbrld  Movement 

qfSS/brth  America 

The  publication  of  this  advertisement  is  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  tf 
thirty  denominations. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Three-year-old  Joe  was  being  taken  to  spend 
Christmas  at  his  grandmother's.  While  wait- 
ing for  a  belated  train  he  afforded  amusement 
for  the  other  waiting  passengers.  In  the  spirit 
of  teasing  he  refused  to  tell  a  questioner 
where  he  lived.  A  little  later  the  same  person 
said  :  "Joe,  where  does  your  daddy  live  ?"  To 
the  surprise  of  everybody  he  replied :  "In  the 
same  house  I  do." 


One  day  there  came  to  the  clinic  at  a  Phila- 
delphia hospital  a  negress  with  a  broken  jaw. 
The  surgeon,  intent  on  discovering  the  exacl 
nature  and  extent  of  the  injury,  asked  nu- 
merous questions,  to  all  of  which  the  negress 
returned  evasive  answers.  Finally  she  ad- 
mitted she  was  "hit  with  a  object."  "Was  h 
a  large  object?"  asked  the  physician.  "Tol'- 
able  large."     "Was  it  a  hard  object  or  a  soft 


object?"  "Tol'able  hard."  "Was  it  coming 
rapidly  or  slowly?"  "Tol'able  fast.'  Then, 
her  patience  exhausted,  she  exclaimed :  "To 
tell  de  truf,  doctor,  I  was  jest  nach'ly  kick'  in 
de  face  by  a  gemman  friend." 


PROOF 

Private  Concrete  and  Steel  Vaults  for 
Household  Goods 

13th  and  Mission  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND  f""" MAWLn  15       LOS  ANGELES 


When  mother  and  her  brood  started  for 
town  the  weather  was  threatening,  so  she  did 
not  go  unprepared.  In  due  time  they  stepped 
off  the  crowded  train  at  the  station.  "Have 
you  got  all  the  umbrellas,  Johnny?"  was  her 
first  question.  "I  should  say  I  had,"  said  the 
boy.  "I  had  three  when  I  started  and  now 
I've  -got  five." 

"Heaven  pity  the  wife,"  said  Bishop  Flipper 
of  Atlanta,  "who  has  to  prompt  her  husband 
to  do  the  right  thing  by  her.  Hers  is  a  pa- 
thetic case  indeed.  One  man  said  to  another 
in  the  first  weeks  of  December :  'What  are 
you  going  to  give  your  wife  for  a  Christmas 
present?'  The  other  man  turned  and  an- 
swered :  'I  dunno  yet.  She  put  it  away  in  a 
drawer  before  I  had  a  chance  to  see  it.' " 


Telephone  Sutter  66S4  Importers 

GEO.W.  CASWELL  CO. 

COFFEE  AND  TEA 
Spices,  Baking  Powder,  Flavoring  Extracts 
442^152  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
Surgeons'  Instruments 


Hospital  and  Sick  Room  Supplies 
Tnuses  and  Abdominal  Supporter* 


441  SuHa  Street— Entire  Building. 
Su  Francisco,  Cal. 


Telephone 
DougUa4017 


An  old  darky  minister  announced  that  he 
had  invented  an  automatic  collection  basket, 
which  would  be  passed  around  by  the  deacons 
of  his  church.  "It  is  so  arranged,  my  breth- 
ren," said  be,  "dat  if  you  drop  a  quatah  or 
half-dollah  it  falls  noiselessly  on  a  red  plush 
cushion  ;  if  you  drop  in  a  nickel  it  will  ring  a 
bell  dat  can  indistinctually  be  heard  by  de 
entiah  congregation  ;  but  if  you  let  fall  a  but- 
ton, my  brethren,  it  will  nah  off  a  pistol." 


Eugene  D.  Miller,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Pershing  Square  group  of  hotels,  tells 
this  one.  He  was  in  the  Biltmore  when  his 
telephone  rang  and  a  guest  asked  for  a  night- 
cap. "It's  not  for  me;  my  wife  wants  it,"  he 
said.  "I'm  sorry,  sir ;  there's  not  a  drop  in 
the  house," "  Miller  replied.  "I  don't  mean 
what  you  mean,"  said  the  guest.  "You  are 
talking  about  a  nightcap  that  goes  TO  the 
head.  I  mean  the  kind  with  ribbons  and  blue 
lace  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that  goes  ON 
the  head." 

A  Boston  man  who  spent  the  holidays  in  his 
home  village  relates  a  rather  amusing  inci- 
dent. On  New  Year's  Day  he  and  his  brother 
hitched  up  the  old  wagon,  piled  a  lot  of  haj 
into  the  bottom  for  warmth,  and  started  oft 
visiting.  A  spark  from  one  of  their  cigars 
fell  on  the  hay  in  the  rear  of  the  wagon, 
smouldered  awhile,  and  then  burst  into  a  roar- 
ing flame.  A  farmer  who  had  been  driving 
along  behind  them   helped  them   put   the   fire 


out  and  remarked:  "I'd  been  watching  the 
smoke  for  some  time."  "Then  why  in  thunder 
didn't  you  give  us  warning?"  inquired  the  citj 
man.  "Well,"  responded  the  old  fellow, 
"there  so  many  new-fangled  notions  nowadays 
I  thought  you  were  goin'  by  steam." 


"Yes,"  said  the  traveler,  "I  had  an  amusing 
journey  up  to  town.  There  were  two  Scots- 
men in  the  carriage."  "How  do  you  know 
they  were  Scotsmen,"  asked  the  cashier  curi- 
ously. "By  their  accent,  I  suppose?"  "No; 
you  see,  they  both  happened  to  take  their 
pipes  out  together.  Well,  they  filled  them, 
and  then  each  calmly  waited  for  the  other  to 
strike  a  match."  "Well,  what  happened  ?" 
"Oh,  I  brought  out  my  pipe,  so  both  of  them 
waited  for  my  match." 


Governor  Goodrich  of  Indiana  said  in  a 
discussion  of  old  Christmas  customs:  "The 
old  customs  that  have  fallen  out  of  use  were 
a  little  too  coarse  and  brutal  for  these  ultra- 
refined  times.  Take,  for  instance,  the  old  cus- 
tom of  serving  a  boar's  head  at  the  Christmas 
dinner.  I  know  a  rich  man  who  thought  he'd 
revive  the  old  customs  on  Christmas,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  boar's  head  formed  the  dinner,  a 
lemon  in  the  mouth  and  the  fierce  eyes  staring 
glassily  straight  ahead.  The  effect  was  tre- 
mendous. The  rich  man,  serving  slices  of  the 
head,  came  to  the  turn  of  his  little  son.  'Well 
Willie,  will  you  have  some  ?'  he  said.  'Yes, 
papa,'  Willie  answered  in  an  awed  whisper, 
'but  please  cut  me  off  a  piece  where  it  isn't 
looking.'  " 


THE  MASTER  SPIRIT 


"All  works  of  taste  must  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  tbe  stall,  rune,  expense  and _n  a"'"d^ 
their  manufacture.  Those  things  called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest,  they  are 
attended  with  much  less  profit  to  tbe  artist  than  those  which  everybody  calls  cheap^^  ^^ 

This  wonderful  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  quality  exactly  describes  our  own  ideal  of  business— 
particularly  the  monumental  business. 

It  is  our  endeavor  to  make  each  block  oi  granite  perfect,  each  structure  a  masterpiece,  each 
customer  a  satisfied  customer. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  "D,"  illustrating  different  types  of  Mausolcun 


construction. 


Raymond  Granite  Company,  Inc. 

Designees  and  Manufacturers  of  Granite  Memorials, 


The  fussy  new  colonel  had  summoned  his 
adjutant  to  him  after  the  regiment  had  pains- 
takingly gone  through  the  intricacies  of  a 
formal  guard  mount.  "Captain,"  he  began 
pompously,    "I    was    not    at    all    pleased    with 

guard  mount  this  morning."     "Why,   sir " 

began  the  surprised  adjutant,  who  had  thought 
the  movement  exceptionally  well  executed. 
"That  will  be  all,  captain.  As  I  said,  I  was 
not  at  all  pleased.  As  you  know,  there  must 
be  uniformity  in  an  army  to  differentiate  it 
from  a  mob.  This  morning  there  was  a 
noticeable  lack  of  uniformity,  especially  in  the 
band.  You  will  immediately  inform  the  band 
leader,  captain,  that  he  will  instruct  the  trom- 
bone players  to  work  the  slides  of  their  in 
struments  back  and  forth  in  unison.  Sir,  1 
will  have  uniformity  in  my  regiment." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Modest  House-Hunter. 
My  home  must  ornament  some  part 
Of  town  that's   residential,    smart, 
Handy  to  where  I  work,  but  far 
From  stores  and  schools;  be  reached  by  car, 
Subway  and  EI;  have  several  baths, 
A  yard  with  trees  and  pebbled  paths; 
Be  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer; 
Be  quiet,  yet  a  perfect  hummer. 

The  street  behind   it  must  command 
A    movie    house,    a   taxi   stand, 
Ice-rink,    a   theatre  and   park. 
Everything  in  this  home  must  mark 
Its  tenant  as  a  man  of  taste, 
Willing  to   spend,  but  not  to  waste. 
Last  but  not  least,  my  home,  tho*  nifty, 
Must  cost  per  month  not  more  than  fifty. 
— Richard  Butler   Glaenzer   in  Judge. 


Sonnet  to  an  Alarm  Clock. 
We  dream  of  watchmen  on  the  outer   walls, 

Of  cloistered   cities   now   in    drifts  afar; 
Across  the  dust  of  years  we  hear  their  calls. 

Intoning  hours  while  the  morning  star 
Swims   in    the  carmine   east;    past   sleep's   low    bar 

Comes   vague   intelligence   that   all   is    well, 
As  one   walks   slowly   where    deep   shadows  mar, 

A  pilgrim  guardian   with   his  pike  and  bell. 

No  more  we  listen  for  the  cheery  hail 
That  tells  the  hour  and  if  snow  or  rain 

Blots  the  horizon   where  the  morn  will  pale; 
Across    our    hearing    screams    insistent    strain, 

A    crashing    signal    sweeps    our    dreams    away, 

And  our  alarm  clock  calls  us  to  the  fray. 

— Thomas  J.  Murray  in  New  York  Herald. 


3  Potrebo  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Laughlin  Building,  Los  Angeles 


My  Spring  Lament. 
Sing  me  no    springtime   roundelay — 

Of  sunny  daffodils  and   cheerful  birds; 

These    are   but    wrath-inspiring    words 
To   him   who  has  an  income  tax  to  pay. 

The  fleecy  lambkin  soon  may  skip  and  bound — 
A  stranger  still  at  my  too  humble  board; 

The  hen-yard  may   with  braggart  cries   resound; 
Let  millionaires  those  pearly   ovals    hoard! 

And    what  care  I  for  leaping  brooks  and  springs? 

My  leaky   roof,  my  cellar   pond's  enough. 
My   household  hints  at  Easter  hats  and  things. 

And  no  one  heeds  my  chill  and   stern   rebuff. 

Let   birds  in   happy   folly   sing  and   mate; 

Their  bridal  togs  are  furnished  free  of  charge. 
No   tax  return  can   vex  one    feathered   pate; 

The  rent  for  nest  and  tree-space  can't  be  large! 

No   roundelays  of   Spring  can  charm  my  heart 

When  I  behold  bow  birds  and  beasts  exist; 
For  them  the  happy  "Pollyanna"  part — 

For  me  the  plumber's  bill,  the  grocer's  list! 

— Marie  L.  Eglinton  in  New  York  Post. 

-*m*~ 

"Do  married  men  make  better  soldiers  than 
single  ones?"  "Of  course.  They're  more  ac- 
customed to  discipline." — Baltimore  American. 


Gas  Is  Best 

For  Case  Hardening 

and  Carbonizing 

Whether  you  manufacture  aero- 
planes, automobiles  or  high-grade 
machine  parts,  the  matter  of  proper 
case  hardening  and  carbonizing  will 
be  of  importance  in  your  work. 

The  average  case  hardener  of  to- 
day must  be  able  to  bring  his  fur- 
nace to  a  working  temperature 
quickly  so  that  his  day's  work  may 
be  accomplished  in  a  span  of  eight 
hours;  this  means  he  must  use  a 
furnace  with  as  little  interference 
as  possible  between  the  fuel  and 
the  material  to  be  heated. 

GAS  in  furnaces  of  this  type  pro- 
duces a  distribution  of  heat  which 
eliminates  all  hot  spots  or  zones 
within  the  chamber  and  also  elimi- 
nates noticeable  variations  in  car- 
bonizing results  AND  WITH 
LESS  NET  COST  PER  POUND. 

Frequently  manufacturers  blame 
the  steel  or  the  carbonizing  ma- 
terial when  it  is  simply  the  matter 
of  heat  application. 

We  suggest  that  you  call  upon  our 
Industrial  Gas  Engineers.  They 
are  entirely  at  your  service  without 
charge.    Call  them  TODAY. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  EECTRIC 
COMPANY 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

San  Francisco  District 


The  CONNECTICUT  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO 

of  Hartford 

Established    18S0 

Pacific    Department 

369  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN   FRANCISCO  LOS   ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial   Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD, 


DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood   Mills,   Humboldt  Bay,   Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind    Building  Phone    Sutter    4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorfier  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE        ' 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

Tbe    paper    used    in    printing    tbe    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 
CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HO: 
118  to  124  First  Street,  corner 
San  Francisco 
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Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 

* 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mr;.  Percy  Hall  of  New  York  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Barbara  Hall,  to  Mr.  Dearborn  Clark,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark.  Xo  date  has 
been  set  for  the  wedding.  Miss  Hall  is  at  present 
living  at  the  Clark  home. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Xina  Jones  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Mr.  Desider  Josef  Vecsei  took  place  last 


M  RESERVATIONS  MAY  NOW  BE  MADE  §j 

M  FOR  SPRING  AXD  SUMMER  AT  m 

I EL  ENCANTOl 

HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES  ( 

| SANTA    BARBARA  j 

M  Most  beautifully  situated  hotel  in  California  = 

=  Polo,  golf,  tennis,  motoring,  riding,  moun-  '  ^ 

^  tain  climbing,  surf  swimming,  deep  sea  and  ^ 

M  trout  fishing — all  outdoor  sports  at  all  sea-  ^ 

^  sons  here.  s 

g  AMERICAN  PLAX                      GARAGES  J 

g  Mes.  M-  Hollingswoeth,  Manager  j 

=layiuBiyiu^^ 


Every  Night! 

RAINBOW  LANE 

The  City's  Favorite  Pleasure  Place. 

DANCING 

7  to  1 

Nightly,  Except  Sunday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

RALPH  WONDERS 

Host  and  Hostess. 

EDDIE'S  ORCHESTRA 

There 's  N'o  Finer  Dance  Music! 

THE  FAIRMONT 

D.  M.  LINNARD.  Lessee. 

LEROY  LINNARD,  Manager. 


Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Milo  Potter  in  Monteciio.  Sirs.  Eitgar  Park  was 
the  matron  of  honor  and  Miss  Emily  Hammersly 
of  Philadelphia  the  maid  of  honor.  The  best  man 
was  Dr.  Rea  Smith  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  ushers 
included  Mr.  Harlow  Frink,  Mr.-  Harold  Chase, 
Mr.  Reginald  Fernald,  Mr.  E.  Gilbert  Ashley, 
Jr..  Mr.  Harry  Webb.  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Eliot  Rogers. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vecsei  have  gone  abroad  for  their 
wedding  trip. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Mary  Henrietta  Kittredge, 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa.  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


Riding  Boots 

From  Winkle  combine 
precision  of  detail  with 
that  casual  grace  and 
elegance  which  identify 
smart  sports'  attire. 

MADE  TO 
MEASURE 


Winkle  Riding  Boot  Co. 

370  GEARY 

Leathers  are  direct  importations  from 

England's  foremost  tanners 


daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Watson  Kit- 
tredge  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Denman  McNear, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McXear  of  Petaluma, 
was  solemnized  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Country 
Club  at  Yonkers,  New  York.  Miss  Anne  Brown 
of  Larchmont,  New  York,  was  the  maid  of  honor. 
The  bride's  other  attendants  included  Miss  Amanda 
McNear.  Miss  Emily  Appel  of  Lancaster,  New 
York,  Miss  Hope  Johnson  of  New  York,  Miss 
Anne  Carter  Lee  of  Virginia,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Barksdale  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Mr.  George 
Kittredge.  Jr..  was  the  best  man.  The  ushers  were 
Mr.  Barroll  McNear,  Mr.  Cyril  McNear,  Mr. 
Marcus  Whitney,  Mr.  Raymond  Ashton,  and  Mr. 
Sheldon  Pennoyer.  At  the  conclusion  of  theit 
wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNear  will  reside  in 
Petaluma. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr  gave  a  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening  in  San  Mateo,  complimenting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Lawrence  McCreery. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  Friday  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf 
and  Country  Club  by  Miss  Mary  Eyre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  gave  a  dinner 
last  Wednesday  evening  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Georges  de  Latour. 

Mrs.  Walter  Smith  gave  a  dinner  and  bridge 
a  few  evenings  ago,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward McCutchen.  Mrs.  John  Milton,  Mrs.  John 
Wright,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hall,  and  Mrs.  William  Gwin. 

Mrs.  Edward  McCutchen  entertained  at  tea  last 
Thursday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Baker  Spalding  gave  a 
dinner  Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pol 
hemus,  and  Miss  Mary"  Ashe  Miller. 

A  bridge  party  was  given  last  Thursday  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Little  Children's  Aid. 

Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs  gave  a  dinner  and  theatre 
party  a  few  evening  ago,  his  guests  having  been 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime,  Miss  Betty  Folger, 
Miss  Elena  Folger.  and  Mr.  Russell  Wilson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Rollo  Peters  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  a  studio  party  last  Thurs- 
day evening.     They  will  leave  soon  for  Europe. 

Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden  gave  a  children's  party 
last  Thursday  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  her  little 
niece.    Miss   Mollie  Fay. 

Mrs.  William  Chalmers  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lord.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mrs. 
Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Philip  Wales,  and  Mrs.  Stet- 
son  Winslow. 

Mrs.  William  Griffith  Henshaw  gave  a  luncheon 
a  few  days  ago  at  the  Golf  Club  in  compliment 
to  Mrs.   Michael  Connell  of  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wi!!cutt  gave  a  dinner 
last  Wednesday  evening,  complimenting  Captain 
and   Mrs.    Samuel  Van   Ronkel. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  last  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Mayo 
Newhall,   Jr. 

The  Junior  League  gave  a  reception  last  week 
at  the  residence  of  Miss  Cora  Smith,  compliment- 
ing five  of  its  members.  Miss  Helen  Ashton,  Miss 
Marion  Crocker,  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler,  Miss 
Marian  Fitzhugh.  and  Miss  Lilian  Whitney.  As- 
sisting in  receiving  the  guests  were  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Meiggs,  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Helen  St, 
Goar,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Dorothy 
Stone,  and  Miss  Cora  Smith.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs,  Effingham  Sutton.  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith. 
Mrs.  John  Cushing,  Mrs.  Horace  Clifton,  Mrs. 
Wilder  Bowers,  Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson,  Mrs. 
Hanson  Grubb,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss,  Miss  Jose- 
phine Grant,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Dorothy 
Woodworth,  Miss  Lucy  Hanchett,  Miss  Alice 
Hanchett.  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Magee.  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Gertrude  Cres- 
well.  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Miss  Anne  Peters, 
Miss  Emelie  Tubbs.  Miss  Louise  Reding,  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Clampett,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  and 
Miss  Ellita  Adams. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
for  Mrs.  Edward  Vail  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  affair 
taking  place  in  the  Francisca  Club.  Among  Mrs. 
Darling's  guests  were  Mrs.  William  Sproule,  Mrs. 
Frank  King.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hammond,  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Black. 

Mrs.  Harry  Stetson  gave  a  luncheon  last  week 
in  Burlingame  for  Miss  Helene  Louise  Martin  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Howard  was  recently  announced.  Among  the 
guests  were  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams.  Miss  Mary 
Donohoe,  Miss  Barbara  Donohoe,  Miss  Sophie 
Beylard,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Eleanor  Goss, 
and  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Robinson  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Hasket 
Derby.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Thomas  Dris- 
coll,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  Mrs.  Philip  Sheri- 
dan, Jr.,  and  Miss  Mary  Lansdale. 

Miss  Jean  Howard  gave  a  tea  Friday  at  the 
Women's  Athletic  Club  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Harriet  Richardson  of  Honolulu.  Among  the 
guests  were  Miss  Francesca  Dee  ring,  Miss  Isa- 
belle  Bishop.  Miss  Margaret  Deahl,  Miss  Edna 
Taylor,  Miss  Idabelte  Wheaton,  Miss  Margaret  Lee. 


Miss  Dorcas  Jackson,  Miss  Eleanor  Welty.  Miss 
Virginia  Hanna.  Miss  Julia  Adams.  Miss  Lilian 
Hopkins,  Miss  Frances  Ames.  Miss  Frances 
Pringle.  Miss  Dorothy  Clark,  Miss  Caroline  Madi- 
son, Miss  Sophia  Brownell.  Miss  Jacqueline  Kees- 
ling,  Miss  Catherine  Chase.  Miss  Florence  Russell, 
Miss  Inez  Macondray,  Miss  Frances  Barrack,  Miss 
Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Josephine  Drown,  Miss 
Adelaide  Sutro,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Mayer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Chalmers  of  Chicago  gave 
a  dinner  last  Friday,  having  among  their  guests 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman,  Mrs.  Henry 
Scott,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Weatherwax. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mills  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter  at 
their  home  in  Boston. 


Fine  Arts  Society. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  University  Fine 
Arts  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Colonial  Ball- 
room of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  the  latter  part 
of  May.  The  organization  will  be  composed 
of  prominent  persons  in  the  Bay  cities  who 
will  meet  together  at  stated  intervals  to  hear 
discussed  the  principal  topics  of  interest  in 
questions  of  art,  drama,  literature,  economics, 
and  the  sciences.  The  meetings  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  men  and  women  of  national  and 
international  reputation,  who  arc  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  patronesses.  During  the  season 
there  will  be  many  "call"  meetings  held  at 
which  celebrities  will  be  entertained.  Mem- 
bership  will  be  by  invitation  only. 

The  patronesses  for  the  meetings  of  the 
University  Fine  Arts  Society  include  Mrs. 
Joseph  Grant,  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell.  Jr., 
Mrs,  Seward  McXear,  Mrs.  William  Gwin, 
Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker,  Countess  Andre  de 
Limur,  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett.  Mrs.  Joseph  Lee 
Jayne,  Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman,  Mrs.  Sigmund 
Stern,  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney,  Mrs.  Marcus 
Koshland,  Mrs.  David  Barrows.  Mrs.  Charles 
Gove,  Mrs.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  Mrs.  GailHard  Stoney,  Dr.  Aurelia 
Rinehardt,  Mrs.  George  Somers.  Mrs.  Herbert 
Fleishhacker,  Miss  Sarah  Hamlin,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Burke,  and  Miss  Mary  Louise  Phelan. 


Nathan  l*ttte  &  OJn. 

Objeti  d'Art  from 
Japan,  China  and  Korea 


570  SUTTER  ST. 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


/\(£Halpd  Shop 

NATHAN  BENTZ 

Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 


WM.    HERBST    &    CO. 

(Late  with  Shbevb  &  Companv) 

CLOCKMAKERS 

CHIME.  ANTIQUE  AND  COMPLICATED  CLOCKS 
A  SPECIALTY 
We  call  and  deliver — SaD  Francisco,  Alameda  and  San 
Mateo  Counties. 

703  HEAD  BLDG.     SAN  FRAXCISCO 

209  Post  Si.  Phone  Smter  3278 


The  Alcaiar  Theatre. 

The  riotous  foolery'  and  quaint  romance  of 
"Sis  Hopkins"  will  be  followed  at  the  New 
Alcazar  next  Sunday  afternoon  by  "Help 
Wanted,"  by  Jack  Lait.  who  has  O.  Henry's 
way  of  sketching  everyday  human  beings  just 
as  they  are.  His  wit  is  incisive,  and  he  knows 
how  to  make  his  dramatic  situations  thrill  and 
grip.  The  play  begins  with  an  invasion  of 
stenographers  of  various  types  who  flock  to 
answer  the  ad  of  an  unprincipled  employer 
who  is  best  described  in  the  author's  own 
words,  "Life  with  him  is  just  one  stenographer 
after  another."  Belle  Bennett  personates  the 
unsophisticated  little  beginner  just  out  of  busi- 
ness college;  Clay  Clement,  the  capitalist  who 
delights  in  amatory  adventure ;  Gladys  Em- 
mons, his  wife  ;  Clifford  Alexander  and  Zita 
Williams,  his  son  and  daughter ;  Brady  Kline, 
his  attorney;  Emily  Pinter,  the  wise  stenog- 
rapher: Rafael  Brunctto  and  Al  Cunningham, 
confidential  employees ;  Anna  McXaughton, 
the  heroine's  eccentric  mother ;  Jean  Oliver, 
Stella  Warfield,  and  Florence  Finnegan.  con- 
trasting types  of  applicants  for  the  job  ot 
taking  dictation  and  pounding  the  keys. 

;'Peggy  Behave."  honeymoon  farce  by  Owen 
Davis,  another  recent  Eastern  success  to  be 
first  acted  on  the  local  stage  May  2d,  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  a  recent  vaudeville 
playlet  of  similar  title.  It  is  wholly  different 
in  theme  and  treatment,  with  a  spoiled  brat 
who  creats  chaos  by  her  whims,  caprices,  and 
jealousies. 


Galli-Curci. 
Mme.  Amelita  Galli-Curci  is  now  en  route 
to  California,  where  with  the  assistance  of 
Manuel  Berenguer,  flutist,  and  Homer  Samuels 
"at  the  piano,"  she  will  appear  at  Assembly 
Hall,  Stanford,  on  Thursday  night,  April  29th, 
and  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Frank  W.  Healy,  under  whose  local 
direction  Mme.  Galli-Curci  will  sing  in  North- 
ern California,  announces  that  the  advance 
sale  is  very  promising.  The  programme  for 
the  Stanford  concert  includes  the  famous  Mad 
Scene  from  "Lucia,"  with  flute  obligato,  and 
"La  Capinera"  ("The  Wren"),  also  with  flute 
obligato.  On  the  San  Francisco  programme 
appears  the  beautiful  Caro  Nome  from  "Rigo- 
letto,"  "Ah,  non  credea,"  from  "Sonnambula.'' 
and  the  very  lovely  "Qui  la  voce,"  from  "Puri- 
tana,"   with   flute   obligato. 


'"Didn't  you  tell  me  Jibway  was  going  to 
make  an  important  change  in  his  manner  of 
living?"  "Yes.  Jibway  has  been  promoted  to 
a  $10,000-a-year  job,  and  now  he  can  sleep  an 
hour  later  every  morning." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 


"INDIANA  MOON' 

A  Beautiful  Waltz  Song 

Just  Issued 

ASK  YOUR  MUSIC  DEALER 


ce 


ROSE  ROOM  ATTRACTIONS 

Oakland"s  "Million  Dollar" 

Rotary  Club  Quartette 

and 

Eva  Clark,  soprano 

Three  programmes  each  evening 

7:45,9:45  and  11:45 

Charles  Sieger's  famous  dansant  orchestra 

7  tol 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,   Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel  Claremont 

Berkeley,  California 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills. 
amidst  wonderful  flower  gardens 
and  magnificent  trees.  Thirty-five 
minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  entrance  of  Hotel  by  the  Key 
Route  ferry  and  express  trains. 
For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 
9500. 


The  Gem  Ear  Phone  Company 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

329  PHELAN  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

MARIOS  C.  JACKSON,  Secretary 


From  Two  to  Five 

After  shopping,  or  matinee, 
or  for  an  afternoon  of  real 
delight  drop  in  at 

TEA  TIME 

in  the 

SUN  ROOM 

Hotel  Whitcomb 

Civic  Center 


April  24,  1920. 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Inittfution  of  High-Giade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
tents'  to  and  from  this  city  and. .  Coast,  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Charles  Wright  of  Santa  Barbara  left 
Wednesday  for  New  York,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
£an  Francisco.  Mrs.  Wright  will  be  away  for 
several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Heckscber  of  New  York 
arrived  Monday  from  Del  Monte  and  are  at  the 
■San  Mateo  Polo  Club.  They  will  leave  for  New 
York  within  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lansing  Tevis  sailed  Wednesday 
Eor   England   to    be   gone  throughout   the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Chalmers  of  Chicago  are 
Kissing  several  days  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  will  return 
this  week  from  Southern  .California  to  take  posses- 
sion of  their  new  home  on  Yallejo   Street. 

Princess  Andre  Poniatowski,  Mrs.  William 
Crocker,  and  Miss.  Helen  Crocker  sailed  Wednes- 
day  for   France. 

Mr.  Addison  Mizner  and  Mr.  Horace  Chase,  Jr., 
will  leave  May  1st  for  England  to  be  away  for 
several  months.  They  have  recently  returned  to 
New    York   from    Florida. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  have  returned 
from  a  trip  through.  Southern   California. 

Mrs.  Ross  Cur  ran,  who  has  been  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  left  last  week  for  New 
York  to  join  Mr.  Curran.  They  will. sail  soon  for 
France. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    Carl   Wolff   have    ^.>ld    their   town 


Persian  Rug  Cleaning  Co. 

Native  Rug  Experts 

Native   way    of    cleaning    rugs — with    scien- 
tific olive  oil  process.     Hand  work.     Process 
of   cleaning   and    repairing    fully    explained. 
Goods  insured  against  fire  and   theft. 
3828-3830  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Tel.  Pacific  8723 


CLOCK  REPAIRING 

All    grades    of    chimes    and    complicated    clocks 
repaired    and    sold.      Called    for    and    delivered. 


WORKMANSHIP 
GUARANTEED 


WATCH 
REPAIRING 


CALIFORNIA  CLOCK  CO. 

J.    TOPPING,    Manager 
418  Whitney  Building  133  Geary  Street 

Phone    Garfield    2570 


Located  in  the  Financial  District 

MARTIN'S  GRILL 

SALADS   OUR  SPECIALTY 

Business  Luncheon  11a.  m .  to  2  p.  m. 
548  Sacramento  St.,  cor.  Leidesdorff 


The  Quality  Luncheon 

228  Grant  Avenue 

San  Francisco 


THE  VEDAH   INSTITUTE 

OF  THERAPEUTIC5 

ELECTRIC  CABINET  BATHS, 

VIBRATORY  AND   MANUAL 

SWEDISH  MASSAGE 


Hour* :  9:30  to  6  p.  m. 

Even  in g»  by  appointment 

Pbooe  Sutter  5660 


Suite6!5-616 

GILLETTE  BLDG. 

830  Market  St. 


house  and  will  leave  shortly  for  Oroville.  where 
they   have   purchased   a    ranch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truxtun  Bea'e  will  leave  m  June 
for    Chicago. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Pomeroy  will  leave  next  month  for 
New  York  to  join  Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy. 

Baroness  Van  Eck  and  her  children  returned 
last    week   from   a  visit  to  the   Tillmann   ranch  at 

Aptos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Poett  left  Sunday  for  Boston,  to  be  away  until 
the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  and  Miss 
Helene  de  Latour  will  sail  on  the  28th  of  April 
for  France.     They  will  be  gone  indefinitely. 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter  returned  yesterday  from  a 
trip  to    Del  Monte. 

Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer  and  Mr.  Lucio  Mintzer 
will  leave  the  first  of  May  for  San  Rafael. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Boerickc  will  leave  with- 
in a  few  days  for  New  York  to  visit  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Lawrence    Symmes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bourn  and  Miss  Ida 
Bourn  left  yesterday  for  New  York.  They  will 
sail   for  Ireland  the  first  of  May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Denman  are  spending 
several  weeks  in  Washington  at  the  Shoreham. 

Mrs.  Veronica  Baird  and  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Baldwin  left  a  few  days  ago  for  New  York  for  a 
sojourn   of  several  weeks. 

Major  Douglas.  King  of  the  ,  British  army  and. 
Mrs.  King  are  spending  a  fortnight  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    They  are  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Vail  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Vail  left:  Tuesday  for  Santa  Barbara.  j  The  two 
younger  daughters,  the  Misses  Jane  and'  Catherine 
Vail,  are  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Miss  Marian  Fitzhugh  and  Miss  Winifred 
Tinning  left  last  Wednesday  for  New  York  en 
route   to   France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery  and  Mr. 
Richard  Schwerin  left  Saturday  for  New  York  and 
will  sail  shortly  for  Europe  to  be  gone  all  summer. 
Mrs.  Schwerin  has  gone  to  Pasadena  to  spend  a 
fortnight  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Huntington. 

Princess  Miguel  de  Braganza  and  her  children 
will  leave  next  week  for  New  York.  They  have 
been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  St,  Cyr  in  San 
Mateo    for    several    weeks. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Courtney  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara are  spending  their  honeymoon  in  the  North- 
west. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Scott  arrived  last  week  from  Honolulu, 
where  they  recently  passed  several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch  have  gone  to 
Coronado  to  pay  a  brief  visit  with  Mrs.  William 
Fullam,  who  will  leave  shortly  for  Washington 
to  join  Admiral  Fullam.  Before  going  to  their 
future  home  in  Seattle  they  will  return  for  a  short 
stay  in    San    Francisco. 

Princess  Hatzfeldt  arrived  last  week  from  New 
York  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Huntington. 
She  will  come  north  in  a  few  days  and  will  stay 
with    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Richard    McCreery. 

Mrs.  George  Fai'rchild  of  Manila  enjoyed  a  brief 
visit  in  San  Francisco  last  week,  having  arrived 
from   Honolulu. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco,  after  a   visit   to   Santa   Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brockway  Metcalfe  and  Miss 
Marion  Huntington  are  spending  a  fortnight  in- 
Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  have  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Baker  and  her  sons  arrived  last 
week  from  Santa  Barbara  and  are  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  left  last  Saturday 
for  New  York  to  attend  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Helen    Keenev   and   Dr.    Lee. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw  and  Mrs.  James  H. 
Bull  have  returned  from  Santa  Barbara,  where 
they  attended  the  marriage  of  Miss  Nina  Jones 
and    Mr.    Vecseu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starr  Keeler  and  Miss  Alice 
Keeler  will  open  their  home  in  San  Rafael  the 
first   of   May. 

Mrs.  Percy  Williams  left  Tuesday  for  Southern 
California  to  be  away  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss  will  leave  the  first 
of  June    for   San   Rafael  to  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  Bowie  Detrick  will  return  next  week  from 
Honolulu. 

Major  and  Mrs.  William  Holmes  McKittrick. 
Mrs.  John  Edward  Beale,  and  Miss  Lily  O'Connor 
have  come  up  from  the  south  to  spend  several 
days  in    San    Francisco. 

Miss  Mary  Ashe  Miller  left  Friday  for  Santa 
Barbara  to  visit  Miss  Cornelia  Kempff.  She  will 
visit  in  the  Middle  West  before  returning  to  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  have  taken  the 
James  Goodwin  house  in  Redwod  City  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White  returned  last  week 
from    the    Orient. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parmely  Herrick  have  returned 
to  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  brief  visit  in  Burlingame 
with  Count  and   Countess  Andre  de   Limur. 

The  following  names  are  among  the  most  promi- 
nent guests  that  have  arrived  at  the  Hotel  Oak- 
land during  the  past  week:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Newman  and  son,  Sydney,  Australia:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  G.  Demarcst,  Mont  Clair,  New 
Jersey;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julien  de  Cordeva  and 
maid.    Lincoln,    Massachusetts. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  include 
Mr.  William  Harris,  Portland,  Oregon:  Mr.  Willis 
L.  Joy,  Boston;  Mr.  F.  L.  Andrews,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Tremain,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  William  L. 
Stockton,  New  York  City;  Mr.  "I.  Yamada,  Seattle: 
Mr.  J.  T.  Wong,  Mr.  S.  C.  Young.  Hongkong; 
Mr.  L.  Tate,  London;  Mr.  W.  Seher.ck.  Holland; 
Mr.  George  M.  Reynolds,  Chicago;  Mr.  Raymond 
Welch,  Spokane:  Mr.  James  F.  Bell,  Minneapolis; 
Mr.  F.  T.  Sloan,  Brooklyn;  Mr."  Lewis  E.  Meyers. 
Chicago:  Mr.  N.  Richman,  'devefand,  Ohio;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  Fletcher,  New  York;  Mr.  ami 
Mrs.  C.  Langeberg,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  Francis  Lyman 
Hine.    New    York    City;    Mr.    Henry    W.    Wencht, 


Buffalo,  New  York;  Mr.  J  M.  Rogers,  New  Bruns- 
wick.   New  Jersey. 

Arrivals    at    the    Hotel    Whitcomb    include    Mr. 

A,  J.  Fairbanks,  Willits;  Mr.  P.  Drage,  Fresno; 
Major  A.  Millard,  London;  Mr.  G.  J.  Ulrich,  i*io- 
desto;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Campbell,  Chicago;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  Murray,  Scotland;  Mi.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Johnson,  Modesto;  Mr.  and  Mr*.  B.  M. 
Isaacs,  Helena,  Arkansas;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  R. 
Kozloivoki,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  C.  D.  Singleton, 
San  Jose;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Davidson  Montreal, 
Canada;  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Reed,  Bakersfield;  Mr.  A. 

B.  Linderman,  Seattle;  Mr.  A.  H.  Kratz,  El  Paso, 
Texas;  Mr.  R.  G.  Booth,  Australia;  Lieutenant 
and  Mrs.  E.  Laughen,  Vallejo;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Ketchum,    Palo  Alto. 

Among  the  Palace  Hotel  arrivals  during  the  past 
week  were  Mr.  Lucis  K.  Shaftroth,  Juneau,  Alaska; 
Mr.  C.  F.  W.  Felt,  Chicago;  Mr.  W.  E.  Shaw, 
Lockport,  New  York;  Mr.  G.  Ayres  Carx,  London, 
England;  Mr.  E.  F.  Bishop.  Honolulu;  Mr.  X. 
Bonfilo,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  L.  Richardson,  Van- 
couver, B.  C;  Mr.  W.  F.  Roberts,  London,  Eng- 
land; Mr.  F.  R.  Henry,  Fresno;  Mr.  T.  E.  Wall, 
Honolulu;  Mr.  O.  Johnson,  Mr.  E.  J.  McFeely, 
Vancouver,  B.  C;  Mr.  A.  J.  Taphouse,  London; 
Mr.  Grant  Smith,  St  Paul;  Mr.  Trydoe  Sorte- 
berg,  Christiana,  Norway;  Mr.  Ralph  Warren,  Bos- 
ton; Mr.  W.  O.  Mills,  Fresno;  Mr.  J.  Ogden 
Armour,  Chicago ;  Mr.  E.  S.  Griffiths,  Mr.  F. 
Rosenwig,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 


Chinese  Buglers. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  Chinese  army  can 
outbugle  any  army  of  the  world.  Nathaniel 
Peffner  in  the  Home  Sector,  the  ex-soldiers' 
magazine  conducted  by  the  former  editorial 
council  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  in  writing  of 
the  two  buglers  to  every  squad  system  of 
China's  doughty  fighters,  says : 

"One  thing  the  Chinese  soldier  does  do. 
He  bugles.  The  one  great,  insatiable,  uncon- 
querable passion  of  the  Chinese  army  is 
bugling.  I  have  never  investigated,  but  I  ven- 
ture that  one  out  of  every  three  men  has  a 
bugle,  that  one  out  of  every  two  hours  he 
blows  it,  and  that  not  one  time  in  three  thou- 
sand does  he  blow  it  to  the  resemblance  of 
any   recognized   call   or  tune. 

"He  begins  at  3 :30  a.  m.,  he  being  now 
used  collectively.  He  plays  the  same  note,  he 
now  being  used  individually  and  each  he  play- 
ing a  different  note,  till  6  a.  m.  Then  he 
switches  to  another.  He  stops  for  meals  and 
for  a  few  hours  of  sleep — that  is  all. 

"When  a  regiment  moves  into  a  town  for- 
eigners living  in  it  resign  themselves  to  in- 
somnia. The  Chinese  don't.  Xoise  to  thera 
is  one  of  the  normal  and  pleasurable  phe- 
nomena of  existence,  the  more  deafening  the 
more  pleasurable. 

"But  don't  jump  to  conclusions.  The  Chi- 
nese is  no  coward.     He  has  proved  again  and 


FOR    SALE 

One  of  the  best  ranches  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  consisting  of  2650  acres.  A  living 
stream  of  pure  mountain  water  runs  through 
its  centre  which  can  be  piped  all  over  the  ranch; 
the  head  of  stream  rises  on  the  property,  which 
is  a  guarantee  of  a  permanent  supply.  There 
are  also  many  fine  springs.  Four  to  six  hun- 
dred acres  Al  bean  land:  six  to  eight  hundred 
acres  hay  or  corn  land;  balance  splendid  pasture 
and  will  carry  five  hundred  head  of  cattle  and 
half  as  many  hogs.  S.  P.  R.  R.  Depot  on  the 
property.  A  great  deal  of  the  land  suitable 
for  planting  walnuts,  oranges  or  lemons;  mostly 
hog  fenced-  Hills  are  well  wooded;  large  quan- 
tity of  wood  could  be  cut  for  commercial  pur- 
poses without  harming  the  property.  Only 
twenty-four  miles  from  City  of  Santa  Barbara, 
on  State  Highway.  Fishing  and  bunting  can 
not  be  excelled  in  this  vicinity. 

For  fuller  particulars,  price  (which  is  low), 
apply  to 

F.  H.  LINGHAM,  Agent 

10  West  Anapamu  St.    ::    Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


again  in  his  long  history  that  he  can  fight, 
and  he  will  so  prove  again.  Even  the  profes- 
sional soldiers  are  not  cowards.  They  are 
only  the  victims  of  a  rotten  system,  a  system 
that  has  corrupted  the  whole  army  down  to 
the  lowest  private,  exactly  as  it  has  the  rest 
of  the  Chinese  government  and  everything  else 
it  has  touched. 


PORTOLA  WOODS 

at  Woodside 

In  the  fine  Woodside  district  of  San 
Mateo  County,  adjoining  the  "Fam- 
ily Farm,"  is  PORTOLA  WOODS, 
a  beautifully  wooded  acreage  offering 
everything  desirable  in  country- 
home  property. 

PORTOLA  WOODS  has  a  water 
distribution  system.  The  water  is 
obtained  from  the  Bear  Gulch  Water 
Company,  and  every  purchaser  of  a 
lot  in  PORTOLA  WOODS  is  as- 
sured of  an  adequate  supply. 

Considering  its  accessibility  by  good 
roads,  the  excellence  of  the  climate, 
the  character  of  the  neighboring 
country  houses,  and  the  skill  with 
which  subdivisions  have  been 
planned  so  as  to  preserve  and  em- 
phasize every  picturesque  feature  of 
the  landscape,  the  prices  for  POR- 
TOLA WOODS  are  extremely 
moderate. 

Lots  range  in  size  from  7  to  39  acres, 
and  prices  from  S450  to  S650  per 
acre—  lower  than  prevailing  prices 
for  similar  property   in  that    region. 


Full  information  and  maps  may  be 
had  from  the  Real  Estate  Department, 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  375 
Suiter  Street,  San  Francisco.  Douglas 
2562. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"How   do   you   know   that   he's    a 
aire?"     "He  eats." — Buffalo  Express. 

She I  wish  you  would  buy  me  a  silk  dust 

cloak.     He— I  would,  if  I  could  first  raise  the 
dust — Baltimore  American. 

Wimple— Hov?  does  he  treat  his  fiancee? 
Simple— Hocks  his  watch  and  frat  pin  and 
calls  up  the  old  clothes  man. — California  Peli- 
can. 

"Brown  acknowledges  that  he  knows  noth- 
ing about  women."  "What  an  immense  ex- 
perience with  them  he  must  have  had." — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

Ruth — She  told  me  she  slapped  him  because 
he  tried  to  kiss  her  good-night.  Helen — He 
told  me  she  slapped  him  because  he  didn't  try. 
— Columbia  Jester. 

Jackson — How  far  along  are  you  on  that 
new  home  you're  building?  Treston — My  wife 
and  I  have  gotten  to  the  point  where  we  don't 
speak. — Dallas  News. 

Harriet — I  don't  believe  in  long  engage- 
ments, do  you?  Harry — Sure;  why  shouldn't 
a  young  couple  be  happy  as  long  as  they  can? 
— Notre  Dame  Juggler. 

"I  don't  know  what  we  can  make  of  Ethel," 
said  the  mother;  "she  sleeps  so  much."  "I 
know,  mamma,"  said  Tommie.  "Make  a  chap- 
eron of  her." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"How  was  it  you  told  people  that  you  could 
marry  Miss  Smithers  if  you  wanted  to?" 
"She  told  me  herself  I  could  have  the  refusal 
of  her  hand." — Baltimore  American. 

"When  we  move,  I  suppose  you'll  have  to 
get  a  permit  to  take  the  baby  along."  "What 
on  earth  for?"  "You  know,  dear,  he's  a 
bottle  baby." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

"Did  you  have  a  good  time  at  the  Flather- 
by's  week-end  affair?"  "Gracious,  yes!  My 
husband  wouldn't  speak  to  me  for  two  weeks 
afterward." — Dartmouth  Jack  o'  Lantern. 

Willis — My  great-great-grandfather  was  the 
first  child  born  of  native-born  American  par- 
ents in  our  town.  Gillis — So  ?  Willis — Yes  ; 
and  I  think  I  was  the  last. — Denison  News. 

It  is  announced  that  Xew  York  telephone 
girls  are  marrying  off  so  rapidly  that  the 
service  is  seriously  impaired.  Well,  they  get 
somebody's  number  ! — Des  Moines  Register. 

"Have  you  prepared  a  good  supply  of 
cribs?"      "Yes."      "Have    you    concealed    the 
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text-book  in  your  hat?"  "Yes."  "Are  you 
sure  you  gave  the  instructor  a  good  cigar?' 
"Certainly."  "Well,  then  let's  go  in  and  hit 
that  prelim  in  ethics." — Cornell  Widow. 

Jane  Willis — Then  you  really  think  her  com- 
plexion is  natural.  Marie  Gillis — Oh,  yes. 
She  has  worn  it  so  long  that  I'm  sure  she 
wouldn't  look  natural  without  it. — Milwaukee 
Times. 

"There,  gentlemen,"  said  the  host  with  a 
smile,  "is  the  first  non-refill  able  whisky  bottle 
that  I  have  ever  seen."  "But  that's  just  an 
ordinary  bottle,"  said  one  of  his  guests.  "It 
can  easily  be  refilled."  "Can  it  ?"  retorted  the 
host.    "Then,  nvy  friend,  take  it  out  and  when 


you  have  succeeded  in  getting  it  refilled  with 
liquor  bring  it  back  to  me  and  I  shall  reward 
you  handsomely." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Mrs.  A — I  really  believe  she  had  her  second 
husband  selected  before  she  was  divorced  from 
the  first  one.  Mrs.  B — Certainly.  Why  else 
should  she  get  a  divorce  ? — Boston  Transcript. 

"I  asked  that  beautiful  shopgirl  if  she  didn't 
hear  the  movies  calling  her."  "And  what  did 
she  reply  ?"  "Being  as  sensible  as  she 
beautiful,  she  said  the  only  time  her  artistic 
temperament  comes  to  the  surface  and  makes 
her  feel  as  if  she  could  really  act  is  when  she 
is  having  a  row  with  a  floorwalker." — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


MOTOR   OILS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  beg  to  announce  that  the  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  developing  and  will  soon  put  upon  the  market 
a  full  line  of  new  high  grade  motor  lubricating  oils  made  from  selected  California  Crude  Petroleum.  This 
Company  has  completed  extensive  laboratories  furnished  with  the  most  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
Petroleum  Research.  In  addition  to  the  usual  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  a  special  Motor-Oil  Testing 
Laboratory  has  been  provided  (first  on  the  Pacific  Coast)  for  testing  Associated  motor  oils  under  actual  service 
conditions  in  internal  combustion  engines  before  their  final  approval  for  sale.  This  Motor-Oil  Testing  Labora- 
tory is,  therefore,  both  a  check  on  manufacturing  methods  and  the  best  guarantee  of  uniformly  good  quality  and 
greatest  serviceability  to  the  user.  ^  FQR  mQkm  SCRIpT  g^ 
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York.  Notably  expert  in  the  intrigues  of  politics,  Mr. 
Johnson  has  not  the  first  qualification  for  the  great  office 
he  seeks.  His  mind  works,  not  judicially,  but  emotion- 
ally. His  instinct  is  that  of  destruction.  He  has  no 
training  as  an  administrator  of  large  affairs;  he  has 
neither  knowledge  nor  instinct  tending  to  economic 
capability;  he  is  wholly  lacking  in  international  under- 
standing. In  brief  Mr.  Johnson,  while  a  showy  "cam- 
paigner/" is  without  solid  abilities,  and  without  the 
moral  powers  that  abide  in  character. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  more  definitely  con- 
trasting with  Mr.  Johnson  at  the  essential  points  than 
Mr.  Hoover.  Hoover  is  no  politician ;  in  truth  his  lack 
of  political  calculation  is  subject  to  criticism  as  a  prac- 
tical deficiency.  Mr.  Hoover's  ruling  motive  is  that  of 
service.  His  method  of  thinking  is  mathematical 
— precise,  void  of  emotion.  He  is  a  skilled  econo- 
mist. His  administrative  ability  in  relation  to  large 
problems  is  a  matter  of  demonstration.  His  knowledge 
of  our  international  interests  and  obligations  admittedly 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  American.  His  attitude  to- 
wards the  issues  now  before  the  country,  international 
and  domestic,  is  a  product  of  knowledge,  of  judgment, 
and  a  profound  sense  of  the  moralities  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  human  relations.  In  brief  Mr.  Hoover  is 
a  man  of  large  qualifications  and  of  the  highest  credit 
for  judgment  and  character. 

That  the  choice  to  be  made  between  these  men  next 
Tuesday  by  the  Republicans  of  California  will  have  a 
decisive  effect  in  the  matter  of  the  next  presidency  we 
very  much  doubt.  Considerations  practical  and  senti- 
mental, we  think,  are  more  than  likely  to  bestow  the 
Republican  nomination  elsewhere.  The  important  fact 
to  follow  the  choice  of  California  relates  to  California 
herself.  As  California  shall  choose  between  these  two 
men  so  she  will  be  known  in  her  political  character. 
The  success  of  Johnson  will  be  accepted  as  indicating 
that  the  spirit  of  radicalism  rules  the  politics  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  success  of  Hoover  will  indicate  that  the 
political  mind  of  California  is  economically  and  morally 
sound ;  it  will  go  far  to  reestablish  California  in  national 
respect  as  representative  of  sober  and  conservative 
forces  in  politics  and  in  society. 


Tuesday's  Election. 

We  are  not  going  in  next  Tuesday's  election  to  de- 
cide who  shall  be  President,  or  who  shall  represent 
the  Republican  party  in  the  coming  campaign ;  these 
determinations  are  for  a  larger  jurisdiction.  What  we 
shall  do  is  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  collective  mind  of 
California  in  its  knowledge,  in  its  judgment,  in  its  polit- 
ical morality.  Circumstances  have  put  upon  us  the  duty 
of  choosing  between  two  presidential  aspirants.  Both 
are  Californians. 

By  his  propensities,  his  practice,  and  his  record  Sena- 
tor Johnson  represents  professional  politics.  In  this 
sphere  he  is  an  admitted  expert.  Xo  man  knows  better 
the  shifts  and  tricks  of  political  manipulation.  He 
brings  to  the  trade  of  the  politician  an  impressive  egoism 
and  a  striking  power  of  emotional  appeal.  Lacking  the 
inspiration  and  restraints  of  moral  conviction,  he  is  able 
to  pursue  with  the  art  of  the  licensed  demagogue  any 
scheme  of  policy,  sound  or  false,  that  may  tend  to  per- 
sonal advantage.  A  period  in  the  governorship  of  the 
state,  to  which  he  came  upon  the  pretensions  of  a  moral 
reformer,  gave  him  opportunity  at  the  cost  of  the  tax- 
payers to  create  a  widespread  and  highly  effective  per- 
sonal organization.  Away  from  home  Mr.  Johnson  de- 
nounces organized  politics.  At  home  he  is  the  inspirer, 
the  director,  and  the  beneficiary  of  a  "machine"  unparal- 
leled in  its  conscienceless  effrontery  and  its  rough-riding 
efficiency  unless  it  be  by  the  Tammany  society  of  New 


Not  for  Us. 

That  the  United  St"tes  shall  accept  a  mandate  for 
the  "Republic  of  Armenia"  is  unthinkable.  There  is 
no  Republic  of  Armenia,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if 
there  exists  in  the  territory  styled  Armenia  conditions 
out  of  which  a  republic  or  any  other  form  of  national 
government  may  soon  be  created.  The  Armenians  are 
a  sect  rather  than  a  nation.  For  centuries  they  have 
been  held  in  subjection  to  an  autocratic  and  brutal 
authority.  There  exists  among  them  no  instinct  of 
national  life,  no  discipline  born  of  political  responsi- 
bility, no  aspiration  as  we  understand  that  term,  no 
leadership.  There  is  nothing  in  the  racial  character  of 
the  Armenians  that  connotes  with  our  own.  Nothing 
could  be  more  alien  to  the  Armenian  mind — nothing 
less  fit — than  a  system  of  government  founded  in  respect 
of  our  standards  and  sustained  by  our  authority. 

At  the  present  time  Armenia  is  merely  a  geographical 
expression,  and  a  vague  one  at  that,  since  even  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  national  jurisdiction  have 
yet  to  be  defined.  If  there  is  to  be  an  Armenian  nation 
it  must  be  made  out  of  whole  cloth ;  and  if  there  is  to  be 
for  the  Armenians  anything  better  than  subjection  to 
an  external  authority  there  must  be  a  long  period  of 
tutelage  adjusted  to  the  capabilities  of  the  people  and 
intelligently  related  to  their  instinct,  their  temperament, 
their  character.  It  will  take  a  long  period  to  transmute 
a  people  inured  for  generations  to  a  degrading  slavery 
into  a  self-respecting  and  independent  people.  No 
thoughtful   man   will   believe   that   the   change   can   be 


wrought  until  a  new  generation,  grown  up  under  new 
conditions,  shall  succeed  the  Armenians  of  today. 

If  in  emotional  folly  or  under  pressure  of  our  late 
associates  in  war  we  should  assume  a  mandate  for 
Armenia,  it  would  be  to  undertake  a  task  wholly  foreign 
to  our  national  ideals,  to  our  political  habits,  to  our  un- 
derstanding. Inevitably  we  should  try  to  make  over 
Armenia  in  the  image  of  America.  And  we  should 
fail,  because  the  Armenians  are  not  Americans  and  are 
not  capable  of  being  made  over  after  a  pattern  alien  to 
their  breeding,  inconsistent  with  their  racial  traditions 
and  character,  suited  at  no  point  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  must  live.  Furthermore  we  could  not 
carry  out  a  fixed  policy  because  under  our  system 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  policy.  Our  ex- 
perience in  the  Philippines,  where  a  record  of  a  little 
more  than  twenty  years  is  marked  by  mischievous  re- 
versals of  policy,  illustrates  the  point.  No  administra- 
tion can  define  the  obligations  of  administrations  to 
come.  Each  becomes  a  law  unto  itself;  each  will  insist 
upon  applying  its  own  theories  and  on  acting  through 
agents  of  its  own  selection.  It  has  been  so  in  connec- 
tion with  every  responsibility  that  we  have  assumed; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  hope  that  in  future  we  shall 
be  wiser  than  in  the  past. 

Alaska  may  serve  as  a  warning.  More  than  fifty 
years  ago  through  purchase  from  Russia  we  took  a 
"mandate"  for  that  great  territory.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  we  left  it  a  pitiable  object  of  shameless 
neglect.  The  national  executive  had  no  authority  to 
organize  the  country;  Congress  was  too  absorbed  in 
other  things  to  give  attention  to  it.  Thus  for  the  full 
period  of  a  generation  Alaska  was  left  subject  to  the 
multiplied  afflictions  which  inevitably  rule  where  no 
system  of  government  is  provided  and  none  is  permitted 
to  be  created  spontaneously.  When  the  story  of  Alaska 
in  the  period  referred  to  shall  be  presented  adequately, 
with  its  frightful  toll  of  injustices,  of  cruelties,  of  ma- 
terial wastes,  it  will  stand  as  a  shocking  indictment  of 
the  incapacity  of  our  system  as  related  to  remote  and 
dependent  provinces  and  regions. 

Armenia  stands  in  close  geographical  relations  with 
other  and  traditionally  unfriendly  peoples  by  which  its 
pretensions  to  independent  nationality  will  be  resented. 
At  many  points  its  interests  will  come  into  rivalry  with 
the  interests  of  its  neighbors.  Traditional  hatreds,  racial 
animosities,  the  bitterness  of  religious  differences — 
these  and  other  motives  will  form  a  ring  of  fire  around 
the  new  nation.  Inevitably  there  will  be  conten- 
tions. In  all  likelihood  there  will  be  wars.  Are  we 
prepared  to  fight  for  Armenia?  Will  we  consent  that 
our  sons  shall  take  up  arms,  bleed  and  die  in  alien  lands 
and  in  alien  quarrels  ?  We  will  not.  And  since  we  are 
not  prepared  to  fight  the  battles  of  Armenia  it  would 
be  both  pretentious  and  futile  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility  of  guardianing  and  defending  that  country. 


"The  Interchurch  World  Movement." 
The  idea  of  service  was  brought  into  the  world  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  it  is  through  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  the  agencies  founded  upon  them  that  it  has  become 
the   ideal    of   the   modern    world.      For   centuries    the 
Christian  church  was  the  soul  and  the  fountain  of  the 
sentiments  and  the  activities  of  human  beneficence :  and 
even   to   this  day  much   of  the   charity   and  grace   of 
civilized  life  rests  upon  the  inspirations  of  the  church. 
The  great  religious  organization  that  yields  allegiance 
to  Rome  still  assumes  a  large  responsibility  in  the  fiel  ! 
of  beneficence  and  does  in  fact  maintain  many  agencies 
of    charity.     For    a    considerable    period    the    newer 
branches  of  Christian  faith  and  organization  sustained 
the  old  tradition  and  the  old  obligation;  but  mor 
cently  they  have  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the 
largely  speaking  have  abandoned  the  labors  c 
cence  to  secular  initiative.    Masonic  and  other  :' 
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associations ;  organizations  in  promotion  of  temperance, 
in  support  of  hospitals,  of  education  and  the  like  illus- 
trate the  decline  of  churchly  responsibility,  even  as  they 
illustrate  the  development  of  humanitarian  spirit  of 
which  the  church  was  an  original  inspirer. 

It  seems  hard  to  say,  and  yet  since  it  is  the  truth  it 
needs  be  said,  that  in  recent  times,  and  especially  in  the 
United  States,  the  church  has  largely  abandoned  the 
more  laborious  forms  of  humanitarian  activity.  Centres 
and  inspirers  of  many  worthy  things,  widely  and  vastly 
useful  they  continue  to  be:  but  what  we  may  style  the 
rough  work  of  humanity  has  ceased  to  command  their 
energies  and  their  devotion.  They  have  left  to  secular 
societies,  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  other  similar 
agencies  and  to  individual  initiative  and  generosity 
much  if  not  most  of  the  hard  work  of  charity  among 
men. 

Now  comes  a  new  project  which  styles  itself  "The 
Interchurch  World  Movement,"  proposing  both  to  re- 
vive religious  sentiment  widely  and  at  the  same  time  to 
enlist  it  in  the  activities  of  human  beneficence.  Its 
programme  is  appealing:  (1)  Establishment  of  new 
churches  in  localities  inadequately  supplied  with  re- 
ligious and  social  centres,  and  the  doing  away  with 
duplication  of  churches  where  their  competition  tends 
rather  to  mischiefs  than  to  benefits.  (2)  Inspiration 
and  instruction  in  the  spirit  and  the  obligations  of 
patriotism.  (3)  Care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the 
orphaned.  (4)  Social  service  for  migrant  groups  such 
as   lumbermen,   mining   and   construction    camps,   can- 


of  the  Public  Group  of  the  Transportation  Labor  Board,  would  give  to  the  Democratic  campaign  a  distinct  char- 
Hanger's  wife  was  a  Boiling.  To  Mrs.  Wilson  is  acter  of  dignity  and  his  election,  if  it  should  come  about, 
attributed  the  appointment  of  Martin  Gillen  of  Wis-  j  would  put  into  the  White  House  a  man  of  knowledge, 
consin  as  a  member  of  the  Shipping  Board  over  the  - 
protests  of  Mr.  Tumulty  and  in  contempt  of  the  de- 
mands of  the   Democratic  National  Committee.     It  is 


further  declared  that  John  Barton  Payne  first  learned 
that  he  was  being  considered  for  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Interior  at  Mrs.  Wilson's  tea-table  and  that  he 
received  his  notification  of  appointment  at  the  same  tea- 
table,  to  the  annoyance  and  chagrin  of  Tumulty. 

The  gossips  further  have  it  that  before  Secretary 
Lansing  was  summarily  dismissed  from  the  cabinet  he 
had  been  bewildered  and  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that 
when  he  sent  important  matters  to  the  White  House  for 
the  presidential  eye,  the  only  response  was  a  curt  note 
of  direction  signed  "Edith  Boiling  Wilson."  There  is  a 
further  story,  quoting  Senator  Lodge,  that  the  Senate 
recently  adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  State  De 
partment,  "if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  service," 
for  certain  information  bearing  on  a  phase  of  our  for 
eign  relations,  and  that  the  department  duly  transmitted 
the  request  to  the  White  House.  Gossip  goes  on  to  say 
that  a  few  days  thereafter  Senator  Lodge,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  received  a  note 
from  Mrs.  Wilson  to  the  effect  that  in  the  President's 
judgment  the  matter  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  his  immediate  consideration,  which  was  inter- 
preted as  a  denial  by  the  regent  of  the  information 
desired.     Senator   Lodge   refuses  either  to   confirm   or 


of  force,  of  personal  grace.  Curiously  enough,  where 
other  men  less  capable  and  less  available  are  under  dis- 
cussion there  is  almost  no  mention  of  the  name  of  Tohn 
W.  Davis.  


neries  and  the  sugar  industry,  and  in  ministering  to  the  '  deny  the  report. 

classes  from  which  the  I.  W.  W.  and  other  anti-  How  much  or  how  little  truth  there  may  be  in  these 
patriotic  movements  draw  recruits.  (5)  The  negro  stories,  which  have  been  caught  on  the  fly  in  Washing- 
problem  and  its  many  phases.  (6)  Educational  facilities  ton  drawing-rooms,  the  Argonaut  will  not  undertake  to 
and  work  for  exceptional  peoples,  such  as  the  Alaskans,  J  say.  However,  there  is  one  certainty  ;  it  is  that  Mr. 
the  Indians,  and  the  mountain  people  of  the  South.  Wilson  is  incapacitated  for  his  duties  and  that  in  so 
(7)  Religious  education  and  training  of  children.  (8)  far  as  they  are  being  performed  it  is  at  the  hands  of 
Providing  for  the  better  support  of  ministers  of  the  '  persons  unauthorized  by  constitutional  or  other  au- 
church.  (9)  Carrying  the  same  programme  of  service  thority.  It  is  a  situation  for  which  there  can  be  no 
around  the  world.  |  justification.    The  President  ought  either  to  do  the  work 

This  is  a  large  order.  It  can  only  be  achieved  by  0f  his  office  or  hand  it  over  to  the  Vice-President,  as 
such  a  dedication  of  mind  and  of  material  resource  the  Constitution  specifically  directs.  No  reproach  is  in- 
as  this  age  has  not  seen.  In  other  times — in  the  times  tended  in  this  remark  and  none  is  implied,  since  physical 
when  the  church  was  the  great  and  vital  force  that  we  incapacity,  however  much  it  may  be  regretted,  is  not 
know  it  to  have  been  historically— its  support  was  blameworthy.  Since  the  President  has  taken  no  action 
found  in  a  universal  spirit  of  devotion  and  sacrifice.  jn  the  matter  and  since  the  facts  of  his  condition  are 
Can  this  spirit  be  revived?  This  is  a  question  that  held  behind  the  screen,  it  becomes  a  duty  of  Congress 
presents  itself  to  judicial  minds.  There  are  frank  to  determine  the  President's  condition  and  to  take  such 
doubters— the  Argonaut  among  them.  Devotion  and  action  as  may  be  proper  and  necessary.  It  is  a  false 
sacrifice  are  not  dominating  motives  in  the  spirit  of  this '  delicacy  that  sustains  a  situation  alike  unwarranted  by 
age.  Self-interest  is  the  rule  among  peoples;  selfish-  ]aw  an(j  in  defiance  of  common  sense, 
ness  rules  in  the  sphere  of  individualism.  Is  there  still 
sufficient  vitality  in  Christian  sentiment  and  feeling  to 
revive  that  which  once  existed  and  to  enable  it  to  com- 
mand labors  and  the  material  forces  required  to  sustain 
the  vast  humanitarian  activities  of  this  age? 

One  thing  is  certain:  The  church  must  find  ways 
and  means  of  serving  modern  society  more  practically 
and  more  adequately  than  it  has  done  in  recent  years" 
or  its  vogue  must  decline.  There  is  little  and  progres- 
sively less  room  in  the '  modern  scheme  of  life  for 
agencies  merely  of  sentiment  and  of  admonition.  If 
the  churches  are  to  live  they  must  work — they  must 
make  themselves  a  vital  and  essential  force  in  the  life 
of  the  world.  This  as  we  understand  it  is  the  task  that 
the  Interchurch  World  Movement  has  set  for  itself. 
We  shall  observe  this  new  and  worthy  enterprise  in  its 
development  with  solicitude  not  entirely  void  of  hope 
that  at  least  some  good  may  come  out  of  it. 


This  from  the  Portland  Orcgonian :  "The  Orcgonian 
is  asked  if  it  would  not  prefer  to  see  Senator  Johnson 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  to  the  "internationalist'' 
Herbert  Hoover.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  for  the 
Oregonian  about  a  decision.  It  would  by  all  means 
wish  to  accept  the  alternative  of  Hoover,  and  it  would 
manage,  in  that  contingency,  to  go  along  through  the 
campaign  with  measurable  equanimity.  It  is  in  general 
accord  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Hoover  on  major  public 
questions,  and  it  is  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  charge 
that  he  is  an  internationalist.  The  basis  of  that  ap- 
palling accusation  is  that  he  has  lived  abroad  for  some 
years.  In  the  sense  that  he  has  sympathy  with  and 
understanding  of  world  problems  he  is  an  interna- 
tionalist :  in  the  sense  that  any  assumption  is  conveyed 
that  he  has  no  flag,  he  is  not  an  international,  but  a 
thorough-going  American." 


Who  Is  President  of  the  United  States? 

Despite  his  appearance  at  a  recent  cabinet  meeting — 
a  meeting  held  in  a  private  apartment  of  the  White 
House  and  at  which  Mr.  Wilson  was  present,  seated 
and  participating  only  in  a  perfunctory  way — it  is  under- 
stood at  Washington  that  the  President's  condition  is 
not  improving,  that  he  is  in  fact  a  very  sick  man,  prac- 
tically incapacitated  for  anything  like  active  and  efficient 
performance  of  his  official  duties.  Concurrently  it  is  an 
open  secret  at  Washington  that  the  feud  between  Pri- 
vate Secretary  Tumulty  and  the  President's  wife  has 
been  intensified  in  recent  weeks.  Mrs.  Wilson  appears 
to  be  the  regent  in  control. 

1  he   gossips   of   Washington    are    whispering   many 

nngs  in  justification  of  this  report.    For  example,  there 

lr-ms   'ittle   doubt   that   Mrs.   Wilson   was   responsible 

for  the  appointment  of  young  Mr.  Hanger  as  a  member 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  newest  announcement  of  presidential  candidacy 
is  that  of  Champ  Clark.  In  many  ways  Clark  is  an  in- 
teresting figure,  but  is  wholly  minus  qualification  for 
the  presidency  under  the  conditions  of  the  time  or  under 
any  conditions.  Long  experience  at  Washington  and 
in  high  office  has  failed  to  develop  in  the  man  anything 
of  large  dignity  or  of  real  power.  He  is  today  as  he 
was  forty  years  ago,  a  typical  product  of  parochial  life 
in  the  borderland  between  the  South  and  the  West.  In 
many  ways  charming  and  in  still  more  ways  lovable, 
he  is  still  far  short  of  being  presidential  timber. 


Mr.  Clark  struck  a  high  and  a  bold  note  in  the  House 
on  Tuesday  in  the  declaration  that  certain  policies  of 
the  Administration — specifically  the  cost-plus  contract 
system  and  the  excess  profits  tax — were  very  largely 
responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living.  But  he  marred 
the  effect  of  this  sound  judgment  by  later  declaring  that 
"a  general  sales  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  final  sale  only 
would  not  affect  the  cost  of  living  at  all."  This  is  just 
stuff  and  nonsense.  Anything  that  adds  1  per  cent,  to 
the  cost  of  things  to  the  consumer  must  add  at  least  1 
per  cent,  to  the  general  cost  of  living.  Probably  it  will 
add  more,  since  sellers  of  goods  may  be  depended  upon 
to  get  a  percentage  upon  any  and  all  advances  in  price. 


If  the  Democratic  party  shall  be  wise  enough  to  put 
its  best  foot  foremost,  so  to  speak,  it  will  make  John 
W.  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  late  Solicitor-General  of 
the  United  States  and  now  ambassador  to  the  British 
court,  its  standard-bearer.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  man  of  fine 
acquirements,  of  fine  presence,  a  master  at  direct  ex- 
pression, with  the  outward  as  well  as  the  inw-ard  char- 
acteristics of  the  American  gentleman.     His  candidacy 


In  the  effort  to  pare  down  the  vast  sum  called  for 
under  the  project  for  bonuses  to  service  men  it  is  pro- 
posed to  limit  payments  to  men  temporarily  in  war 
service,  thus  excluding  men  of  the  regular  army.  Very 
naturally  there  is  protest  on  the  part  of  regular  army 
men,  who  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  fare 
as  well  as  their  associates.  A  regular  army  man  dis- 
cusses the  matter  pointedly  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  "Men  of  the  regular  service,"  he  says, 
"were  the  first  to  go  to  France,  the  first  to  fight,  the 
first  to  die.  They  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting,  as 
their  casualty  list  will  show.  Many  of  these  men  have 
served  anywhere  from  five  to  twenty-five  years  in  the 
regular  army;  thousands,  like  myself,  are  so  badly 
wounded  and  crippled  they  find  it  impossible  to  continue 
in  the  service  any  longer.  They  must  start  life  over 
again  under  a  far  bigger  handicap  than  the  average 
soldier  of  the  past  war.  Knowing  little  if  anything  of 
the  outside  business  of  the  world,  they  find  it  a  harder 
task  than  the  men  who  enlisted  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  *  *  *  B.  Arnold  received  a  fair  price  when  he 
betrayed  his  fellow-soldiers,  but  the  American  Legion 
betrayed  the  men  from  the  regular  army  for  a  dollar  a 
day.  I  am  not  for  or  against  the  bonus.  I  believe  it 
should  be  left  up  to  the  American  public,  who  believe  in 
a  square  deal  for  all." 


Senator  Lodge  sounds  a  timely  warning  against  pro- 
posals under  authority  of  the  league  of  nations  to  pool 
the  costs  of  the  war.  This  project  has  been  pooh- 
poohed  as  a  bogie,  but  it  is  no  bogie.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  a  very  definite  reality.  In  the  period  of  the 
peace  conference  it  was  a  fixed  notion  of  the  French 
mind,  openly  proposed  and  earnestly  urged.  The  British 
were  more  cautious,  but  recent  events  make  it  clear  that 
British  statesmen  are  holding  the  matter  up  their 
sleeves,  so  to  speak.  The  argument  urged  openly  by  the 
French  and  more  discreetly  by  the  British  is  that  the 
war  was  for  a  common  cause  and  therefore  for  the 
common  benefit.  The  proposal  is  to  pool  the  entire 
charges  of  the  war  from  the  beginning  in  1914  to 
its  end  in  1918  and  to  allocate  them  upon  the  basis  of 
population  of  the  several  countries,  with  specific  allow- 
ances or  deductions  to  each  country  for  every  man 
killed  or  wounded.  Under  this  proposal  the  financial 
burden  would  fall  chiefly  upon  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  While  no  definite  calculation  has  as  yet  fixed 
the  American  share,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  it  would 
run  heavily  into  the  billions.  If  the  league  of  nations — 
America  participating — should  seriously  propose  such  a 
project,  the  United  States  would  be  put  in  a  position 
where  by  declining  it  would  incur  widespread  criticism 
and  enmity.  Of  course  we  shall  not  consent  to  any  post- 
war draft.  America  will  not  tax  itself  to  pay  for  a 
colossal  dead  horse.  But  there  should  be  care  to  avoid 
involvement  in  a  project  that  would  give  a  new  handle 
to  European  resentment.  Mr.  Lodge  has  spoken  in  time 
and  his  warning  should  be  heeded. 


A  British  physician  says  that  the  woman  of  today  is 
intellectually  and  physically  superior  to  her  grand- 
mother. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"Fitness  Is  Availability." 

Fresno,   April  24,    1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:     Referring  to  your  article,  "Fitness  Is 
Availability,"    William    H.    Taft    covers    every    phase    of   your 
prescription.     No  greater  American  lives  than  this  man,  none 
belter  qualified  to  lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness.  D.  G. 


"The  Pretentions  of  a  Conservative." 

San  Francisco,  April  23,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  want  to  commend  your  article  con- 
cerning Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  in  this  week's  paper.  That  Mr. 
Gompers  has  been  the  greatest  promoter  of  radicalism  in  this 
country  ever  since  his  first  advent  on  the  labor  stage  has  been 
apparent  to  every  student  of  labor  conditions  in  this  country. 
In  every  manifestation  of  violence  in  this  country  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  the  treasury  of  the  organization  has 
been  at  the  service  of  the  criminal,  and  Mr.  Gompers  himself 
in  his  pilgrimages  about  the  country  has  never  hesitated  to 
say  that  unless  the  demands  of  the  union  labor  leaders  were 
met  this  country  would  face  a  revolution,  which  fixes  beyond 
cavil  the  source  of  the  revolutionary  propaganda  in  this  coun- 
try. That  it  may  have  gotten  on  a  little  faster  than  Mr. 
Gompers  wished  may  be  true,  but  he  doubtless  did  understand 
the  present  radicalism  in  this  country  would  be  the  result  of 
his  operations  and  the  end  of  union  labor  activities  in  America. 
You    well   say    "the   pretensions    of   conservatism." 

J.  H.  Morse. 


MR.  POST  IN  THE  LIMELIGHT. 


From  a  Friendly  Critic. 

San  Francisco,  April  23,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  have  for  many  years  been  a  reader 
of  the  Argonaut  and"  have  received  many  interesting  sugges- 
tions from  its  able  editorials,  even  though  I  do  not  generally 
agree  with  its  policy. 

Being  a  strong  supporter  of  Hoover  as  against  Johnson  as 
to  ability  and  statesmanship,  I  have  found  the  Argonaut  a 
good  piece  of  literature  for  "propaganda"  purposes  in  trying 
to  inform  my  many  Eastern  friends  that  we  do  not  fall  for 
the  spell-binding,  slap-stick  variety  of  politician  as  Johnson, 
as  against  the  cool,  masterful  qualities  of  the  statesmanlike 
Hoover. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  use  your  April  24th  number 
on  account  of  the  inconsistency  shown  in  the  article  "Fitness 
Is  Availability."  In  your  holding  up  Roosevelt  as  an  illustra- 
tion you  are  using  the  exact  brand  of  statesman  that  Johnson 
is  trading  on,  for  doesn't  Mr.  Hearst  say  that  the  "Roosevelt 
mantle  has  fallen  on  Johnson" :  and  didn't  this  same  Mr. 
Roosevelt  select  this  same  Hiram  Johnson  as  a  running  mate 
in  1912,  after  he  broke  up  our  good  old  G.  O.  P.  and  caused 
all  the  subsequent  trouble-? 

Anyhow,  why  drag  in  Lincoln  ?  And  when  did  Roosevelt 
become  a  national  hero?  Was  it  at  Chicago  in  1912  or  1916? 
It  occurs  to  me  that  you  have  allowed  the  hero  worship 
menace  to  spoil  a  very  good  article  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  of  some  assistance  in  the  present  cause,  which  I 
fear   needs   all   the   intelligent   boosting   available. 

E.  A.  Keitht.ev. 


Lest  We  Forget. 

Oakland,  April  26,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  have  been  a  reader  and  admirer  of 
the  Argonaut  for  many  years.  Your  policy  is  real  American 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  our  daily  papers  do  not  have  more  of  it 
To  read  the  Chronicle  and  Examiner  one  would  think  that 
Johnson  was  sweeping  the  whole  country.  Wait  till  we  hear 
from  the  good  old  country  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Johnson 
tells  the  people  of  North  Dakota  he  will  reduce  taxes.  In 
New  Jersey  he  says  :  Behold  in  me  the  embodiment  of  Roose- 
velt. 

Look  at  our  taxes — the  highest  per  capita  in  the  Linked 
States.  Who  did  it?  The  Johnson  machine.  Who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  election  of  Wilson  the  second  time?  California; 
and  Johnson  did  it.  Talk  about  taxes  and  machine  politics, 
where  would  our  country  be  with  Johnson  as  President?  The 
good  people  of  California  should  be  reminded  of  what  John- 
son told  the  people  of  San  Diego  a  few  years  ago  about  the 
I.  W.  W.s.  How  they  were  better  than  they  were.  He 
thought  he  would  get  more  votes  by  supporting  the  I.  W.  W. 

Hoover,  Wood,  Lowden,  or  Harding — but  for  Gods  sake  let 
us  have   a  Republican.  A  Real  Republican. 


debs 
for  president 

CLUB 

of  the 

University  of  California 

The  legend  printed  above  is  at  the  head  of  a  poster 
that  has  been  liberally  spread  on  bulletin  boards,  dead 
walls,  and  elsewhere  in  Berkeley  and  to  some  extent  in 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  However  unreasonable  it 
may  be  for  persons  of  education,  or  of  moral  and 
patriotic  pretensions,  to  support  a  man  under  conviction 
of  treason  for  the  presidency,  however  offensive  to  the 
spirit  of  decency,  or  however  repellent  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  common  sense,  it  remains  that  there  is  no 
law  or  rule  under  which  fool  men  and  fool  women 
may  be  prohibited  from  espousing  any  cause  or  candi- 
date of  their  choice.  But  there  ought  to  be  a  rule  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  name  of  the  State  University 
in  connection  with  organizations  and  movements  tend- 
ing to  discredit  the  school.  The  taxpayers  of  California 
yield  a  generous  support  to  the  university  upon  the 
theory  that  it  is  a  sustaining  and  promoting  force  of 
civilization.  Will  they  not  resent  employment  of  the 
prestige  of  this  great  school  in  promotion  of  a  cause 
whose  very  name  is  a  stench  and  a  term  of  reproach? 
We  think  they  will.  For  one  the  Argonaut  does,  and 
with  all  the  emphasis  at  its  command.  Surely  there 
must  be  means  by  which  the  authorities  of  the  university 
can  prevent  the  use  of  its  name  to  its  discredit  and 
injury. 


Mr.  Louis  F.  Post.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
wishes  it  to  go  upon  record  that  he  is  not  at  all  afraid 
of  a  congressional  investigation,  and  that  the  threats 
of  impeachment  leave  him  undismayed.  Like  the  vulgar 
little  boy  in  the  legend,  Mr.  Post  "puts  his  thumb  unto 
his  nose  and  spreads  his  fingers  out."  In  the  vernacular 
of  the  streets,  Mr.  Post  has  "been  there  before."  He 
is  sustained,  not  only  by  a  consciousness  of  rectitude, 
by  a  realization  of  "something  attempted  something 
done,"  like  the  Village  Blacksmith,  but  also  by  the 
approval  of  Secretary  Wilson,  who  is  his  official  chief 
in  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  applause  of  his 
innumerable  underlings.  Mr.  Post  does  not  mention 
his  still  larger  clientele  of  the  Radicals  and  Bolshevists 
of  America,  but  it  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  consolation 
to  know  that  they  are  standing  by  him  in  his  hour  of 
trial.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  President  himself 
has  displayed  some  interest  in  the  congressional  attack 
upon  Mr.  Post  and  that  he  has  expressed  the  wish  that 
justice  shall  be  done.  This  also  must  be  a  matter  for 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  Post,  although  the  judicious  may  be 
disposed  to  wonder  why  so  small  a  stone  should  make 
so  large  a  splash. 

The  storm  broke  over  the  devoted  head  of  Mr.  Post  in 
the  course  of  the  congressional  debate  of  April  14th. 
The  immediate  topic  of  debate  was  the  Army  Appro- 
priation bill.  A  careful  study  of  the  pages  of  the 
Record  fails  to  show  why  the  debate  should  thus  sud- 
denly be  switched  to  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  hut  then  that  is  the  way  things  happen  in  Con- 
gress. They  remind  us  somewhat  of  the  old  lady  from 
the  country  who  visited  the  great  city  church  for  the 
first  time  and  who  said  subsequently  that  "every  one 
sang  what  they  pleased,  so  I  sang  Darby  and  Joan." 
Page  6103  of  the  Record  immortalizes  the  speech  oi 
Mr.  Quin  to  the  effect  that  the  "soldier  boys"  ought  to 
have  their  little  bonus,  and  that  the  American  people 
would  not  object  to  pay  an  increased  income  tax,  in 
fact  were  clamorous  to  do  so.  And  then  we  turn  over 
the  page  and  find  ourselves  immersed  in  riot  and  blood- 
shed— metaphorically  speaking — with  the  Red  Flag 
floating  proudly  in  the  breeze  and  a  soviet  government 
triumphantly  proclaiming  the  glorious  equality  of  a  uni- 
versal slavery.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Davey  suddenly 
arose,  in  medias  res  so  to  speak,  shuffled  the  soldier 
boys  right  out  of  the  pack,  and  asked  leave  to  "extend 
his  remarks."  A  rapid  survey  of  the  preceding  pages 
fails  to  disclose  any  remarks  by  Mr.  Davey  that  were 
capable  of  extension,  but  he  may  have  been  referring 
to  a  previous  incarnation.  However  that  may  be,  he 
received  the  desired  permission  and  at  once  sailed  in. 
With  the  main  current,  perhaps  we  should  say  the 
main  cataract,  of  Mr.  Davey's  remarks  we  have  no  con- 
cern. He  began  with  a  panegyric  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
Attorney-General.  He  seemed  to  think  that  Mr.  Palmer 
was  the  greatest  statesman  of  this  or  any  other  genera- 
tion, a  sort  of  cross  between  Lycurgus  and  Pericles,  if 
the  eugenists  will  allow  such  a  thing.  He  pictured  Mr. 
Palmer  as  standing  like  a  new  Ajax  defying  the  light- 
nings of  Bolshevism,  and  resolved  never  to  desert  his 
country — at  least  not  until  after  the  convention.  With 
a  sublime  flight  of  the  imagination  Mr.  Davey  said  we 
were  all  looking  to  Mr.  Palmer.  We  were  all  asking 
him  to  protect  us.  We  were  not  exactly  aware  that  we 
were  doing  these  things,  but  then  the  subconsciousness 
plays  strange  tricks  with  all  of  us.  However,  let  it  pass. 
Mr.  Davey  implored  us  not  to  stab  Mr.  Palmer  in  the 
back.  Like  the  pianist  in  the  frontier  bar-room  he  was 
"doin'  his  best."  We  willingly  give  the  required  pledge. 
We  will  not  stab  Mr.  Palmer  in  the  back,  nor  any- 
where else.  But  let  Mr.  Palmer  beware.  He  is  safe 
from  us.  But  the  Bolshevists  will  get  him  if  he  don't 
look  out. 

But  let  us  skim  the  page  of  the  Record  with  a  pre- 
hensile finger.  Mr.  Davey  has  really  something  to  say. 
One  would  not  think  it,  but  he  has.  He  tells  us  that 
he  has  one  of  the  saddest  things  in  our  history  to  com- 
municate to  us.  There  is  a  man  in  the  Department  ot 
Labor  "whose  sympathies  evidently  are  with  the  ene- 
mies of  our  government."  Why,  Air.  Davey !  A  man  ! 
There  are  at  least  forty  of  them.  And  why  single  out 
the  Department  of  Labor?  Why  discriminate?  Im- 
partiality, Mr.  Davey,  should  be  the  keynote  of  the 
statesman. 

And  so  Mr.  Louis  N.  Post  steps  proudly  before  the 
footlight.  adjusting  the  crown  of  martyrdom  with  trem- 
bling fingers,  while  a  sustaining  crowd  behind  the 
scenery  is  heard  to  murmur,  "Unfair  to  organized 
labor." 

Mr.  Davey  proceeds  with  his  indictment.  There  was 
a  certain  Ludwig  Martens  against  whom  a  warrant  of 
deportation  had  been  issued.  Ludwig  Martens,  if  our 
memory  serves  us  truly,  was  ambassador  from  the 
Soviet  government,  and  has  been  as  busy  as  a  little  bee 
right  here  in  America  trying  to  persuade  us  that  Russia, 
and  not  America,  is  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave.  But  had  Ludwig  Martens  been  deported? 
He  had  not.  Why  had  Ludwig  Martens  not  been  de- 
ported? Because  Louis  N.  Post  had  liberated  him  with- 
lout  bail  and  had  assured  his  attorney  that  nothing  fur- 


ther should  be  done  against  his  client  without  a  full 
and  satisfactory  warning  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Post,  said 
Mr.  Davey.  had  the  legal  power  to  do  thai  thing,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  it  for  a  moment.  Our  government  is 
simply  bulging  with  men  who  have  autocratic  powers 
greater  than  were  ever  possessed  by  the  late  lamented 
Czar  or  the  little  captive  king  at  Amerongen.  They  can 
issue  executive  orders  that  would  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  King  of  Burmah.  They  can  "interpret" 
laws  in  such  a  way  as  to  nullify  them.  They  can 
snatch  the  liberties  of  a  million  men  with  the  scratch 
of  a  pen.  Of  course  Mr.  Post  could  liberate  Mr.  Mar- 
tens. Why  not?  Was  not  Mr.  Martens  a  Bolshevist? 
Then  came  an  interposition  from  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Nebraska.  He  wanted  to  know  if  it  would  not  be  well 
to  remove  Mr.  Post  from  his  position.  Evidently  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Nebraska  was  suffering  from  what  the  psy- 
chologists call  the  "delusion  of  power."  He  might  just 
as  well  suggest  the  removal  of  the  North  Pole,  or  a 
slight  further  declination  of  the  earth's  axis,  or  the 
shifting  of  the  equator  into  a  more  temperate  zone. 
Dear  Mr.  Andrews  of  Nebraska,  there  is  no  way  by 
which  Mr.  Post  can  be  removed  save  by  impeachment, 
and  one  might  as  well  try  to  impeach  Judas  Iscariot. 
It  can  not  be  done,  although  it  pleases  Mr.  Andrews  to 
imagine  Congress  waving  a  magic  wand  with  the  re- 
sulting dissipation  into  thin  air  of  Mr.  Louis  N.  Post 
No,  Mr.  Andrews.  It  is  not  within  the  power  of  this 
great  and  glorious  democracy  to  remove  anv  one  from 
anywhere  except  by  processes  too  tedious  for  adoption. 
Congress  confronted  with  the  omnipotent  Mr.  Post  is 
in  very  much  the  same  position  as  the  little  boy  who 
tried  to  pry  up  the  abalone  with  the  hairpin.  We  are 
not  at  all  sure  that  Mr.  Post  could  not  remove  Mr. 
Andrews.  We  are  absolutely  sure  that  Mr.  Andrews 
could  not  remove  Mr.  Post.  And  we  will  make  a  fairly 
safe  bet  that  Mr.  Andrews  will  not  try. 

There  are  hundreds  of  alien  enemies  now  in  the 
country,  said  Mr.  Davey,  who  were  under  orders  of 
deportation  and  who  were  liberated  by  Mr.  Post.  The 
leaders  in  the  railroad  strike  were  under  orders  of 
deportation,  but  Mr.  Post  had  given  them  their  free- 
dom. Of  what  use  for  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
fill  the  jails  and  the  deportation  sheds  with  our  Red 
armies  while  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Post  let  them  out  at 
the  back  door  just  as  quickly  as  they  were  let  in  at  the 
front  door?  Perhaps  it  might  be  true  that  the  revolu- 
tionists could  not  destroy  America,  but  it  does  not  take 
many  men  to  capture  and  hold  a  great  city.  Fifty  thou- 
sand men  had  dragooned  three  million  Finns.  "Are  you 
willing  to  wait  until  they  actually  start  the  revolution 
before  you  wake  up  and  protect  your  country  from 
those  who  deliberately  seek  its  destruction?"  Well,  it 
would  seem  so.  We  turn  another  page  of  the  Record 
almost  expecting  to  read  that  Mr.  Post  was  brought  in 
chains  to  the  bar  of  the  House  and  there  ordered  to  be 
boiled  in  oil,  or  whatever  his  Bolshevist  friends  in 
Russia  would  have  done  had  the  positions  been  reversed. 
But  no.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  all  this  sound  and 
fury  went  for  nothing,  but  it  did.  Like  the  famous 
Jackdaw  of  Rheims  after  the  excommunication  with 
bell,  book,  and  candle  had  been  solemnly  launched 
against  him,  "no  one  seemed  a  penny  the  worse."  The 
House  suddenly  forgot  all  about  Mr.  Post  and  the  Reds 
and  wandered  off  into  a  discussion  of  the  Plumb  bill. 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  be  irreverent,  but  by  that 
strange  law  known  as- the  association  of  ideas  we  sud- 
denly find  ourselves  thinking  of  Mr.  Kipling's  bandar- 
log, the  monkey  folk  who  never  accomplish  anything 
because  they  are  always  and  suddenly  thinking  about 
something  else. 

But  some  of  the  Washington  correspondents  picked 
up  the  lost  trail  and  followed  it.  They  interviewed  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  inquired  into  its  feud  with 
the  Department  of  Justice.  There  was  really  no  need 
to  inquire,  because  every  one  knew  all  about  it  already. 
But  then  that  is  a  way  we  have.  By  such  methods  we 
persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  actually  busy.  We  pick 
up  some  filthy  scandal  that  has  already  been  pawed 
over,  smelled  at,  investigated,  and  solemnly  removed 
from  the  garbage  pail  to  the  midden.  We  display  it  as 
a  new  discovery  that  no  one  has  ever  heard  of  before, 
we  pretend  to  know  nothing  whatever  about  it,  to  be 
amazed,  bewildered,  and  perplexed,  and  then  with  a 
portentous  gravity  we  carry  it  back  again  from  the 
midden  to  the  garbage  pail  and  talk  about  something 
else.  Now  this  is  no  new  story.  There  have  been  pre- 
cisely similar  debates  in  Congress  with  the  same  desk 
thunipings.  the  same  frenzies  of  patriotism,  the  same 
mighty  resolutions  that  something  can  be,  ought  to  be. 
and  shall  be  done.  That  Mr.  Post  was  releasing  the 
Bolshevists  was  well  known  to  every  one  months  ago. 
Congress  knew  it.  The  newspapers  knew  it.  The  un- 
born babies  knew  it.  Mr.  Post  was  not  deflected  by 
one  hair's  breadth  from  his  course.  Why  should  he  be  ? 
Congress  has  no  power  over  Mr.  Post.  He  is  just  as 
far  removed  from  democratic  control  as  the  Angel 
Gabriel.  He  is  closer  to  being  an  absolute  monarch 
than  any  one  to  be  found  on  earth  outside  of  America. 
Why,  then,  this  start  of  surprise,  this  sudden  flurry  of 
interviewings  and  questionings?  Is  it  all  an  elaborate 
j piece  of  bunk?     We  strongly  suspect  that  it  is. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  interrogated  by  the  news- 
paper men,  assumes  the  role  of  injured  and  surprised 
innocence.     It  is  so  set  down  in  the  book  of  the  words. 
The  Department  of  Labor  always  does  that.     Ii 
plays  the  game  by  precedent.     What,  says  in 
ment  of  Labor,  Mr.  Post  accused  of  miscondv 
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possible!  Incredible!  So  far  from  being  guilty  of 
misconduct.  Mr.  Post's  actions  meet  with  the  full  ap- 
proval of  Secretary  Wilson.  How  could  vindication  be 
more  complete?  Let  the  voice  of  an  envious  malice  be 
silenced.  Whether  the  correspondents  grin  at  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  grins 
at  the  correspondents,  deponent  sayeth  not.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  they  could  help  grinning  as  the  old  formulas 
come  rolling  out.  But  they  are  good  enough  for  the 
dear  public  that  will  have  forgotten  Secretary  Wilson's 
own  record.  It  is  something  like  Mr.  Trotzky  carrying 
a  certificate  of  moral  rectitude  from  Mr.  Lenine.  It 
was  Secretary  Wilson  who  sent  his  little  assortment 
of  tame  thugs  to  San  Francisco  to  burglarize  the  office 
of  the  district  attorney  on  behalf  of  Comrade  Mooney. 
It  was  Secretary  Wilson — but  there,  what's  the  use? 
We  can  not  get  rid  of  Secretary  Wilson,  and  we  can 
not  get  rid  of  Mr.  Post.  We  can  not  get  rid  of  any  one. 
We  are  too  busy  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  it  seems,  has  issued  1600 
deportation  warrants  against  dangerous  aliens.  Mr. 
Post  has  canceled  1100  of  them.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  untouched  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  is  of 
opinion  that  when  an  alien  Red  is  found  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  a  revolver  something  ought  to  be  done  about 
it.  Not  at  all,  says  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  all 
depends  on  what  sort  of  a  revolver  it  is.  A  .22-calibre 
revolver  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  weapon,  says  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Xow  if  it  was  a  .44  there  might 
be  something  in  it.  The  Department  of  Labor  refuses 
to  take  action,  or  rather  it  insists  upon  taking  action — 
liberating  action — if  only  the  revolver  be  small  enough. 
The  Department  of  Labor  emulates  the  logic  of  Captain 
Marryat's  servant  girl,  who  pleaded  in  excuse  for  her 
unjustified  baby  that  it  was  only  a  very  small  one. 

And  so  it  goes.  The  newspapers,  engaged  in  the 
congenial  game  of  bunk,  are  pretending  that  the  scandal 
of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  departments,  Labor  and 
Justice,  is  a  new  one.  It  is  exactly  as  old  as  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Reds.  Congress  is  pretending  that  the 
scandal  is  a  new  one.  It  has  been  debated  in  Congress 
again  and  again.  The  debates  continue  for  just  so  long 
as  the  congressional  mind  can  be  kept  at  a  focus,  which 
is  not  very  long.  There  is  frothv  talk  about  impeach- 
ment, usually  some  quotations  of  idiotic  poetry,  a  great 
many  windy  personal  reminiscences,  and  then  you  sud- 
denly find  that  something  quite  different  is  being  talked 
of.    It  is  the  great  game  of  bunk. 

But  there  are  just  three  lines  of  news  that  differ- 
entiate the  present  occasion  from  its  predecessors. 
President  Wilson,  we  are  told,  is  interested  and  demands 
that  justice  to  be  done.  On  whom  and  by  whom? 
When  and  how?  For  the  merry  little  Bolshevists  are 
being  turned  loose  by  the  hundred  with  their  innocent 
little  .22  revolvers,  and  they  are  raising  particular  hell 
— if  we  may  be  allowed  momentarily  to  descend  into  the 
vernacular.  Who  shall  sit  in  judgment  on  these  rival 
departments?  Who  shall  determine  the  great  question 
of  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  so  far  as  the  arrested  Reds  are 
concerned  ? 

May  we  be  permitted  to  make  a  suggestion?  Why 
not  constitute  a  sort  of  court  to  be  composed  of  retired 
diplomats  who  have  outlived  their  usefulness  or  who 
have  been  shriveled  into  what  Mr.  Cleveland  would 
call  an  innocuous  desuetude  by  the  strong  and  hot  light 
of  publicity?  For  example.  Mr.  Creel.  Then  there  is 
Mr.  Bullitt.  Lincoln  Steffens  would  serve  with  alacrity. 
So  would  William  Bayard  Hale.  Xcrman  Hapgood 
would  never  disobey  the  call  of  his  country.  And  there 
are  others.  Perhaps  even  Colonel  House  would  shrink- 
ingly  emerge  from  the  obscurity  that  so  becomes  him. 
Let  these  many  gentlemen  in  whom  the  President  so 
exclusively  trusted  so  long  as  their  minds  ran  concur- 
rently with  his,  let  them  assemble  as  a  sort  of  court  of 
appeal  in  order  to  determine  when  a  Bolshevist  is  a 
Bolshevist,  and  if  not  why  not.  Let  them  settle  the 
dispute  between  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  And  yet  there  are  drawbacks  even 
to  such  a  scheme  as  this.  Suppose  their  decision  should 
be  contrary  to  the  policies  of  Mr.  Post,  contrary  to  the 
hopes  and  the  wishes  of  the  Reds.  But  then  why  strain 
at  gnats?  Such  a  decision  would  be  highly  improb- 
able. Sidney' Coryn. 
San  Francisco,  April  2S.  1920. 


IN  DI VIDUALITIES. 


At  certain  points  along  American  seacoasts  "vocal 
sands"  are  found  in  patches,  exhibiting  a  phenomenon 
that  never  has  been  very  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
beach  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  is  famous  for 
them.  These  sands,  when  dry.  yield  a  peculiar  sound 
if  struck  by  the  foot,  or  even  when  stroked  by  the  hand. 
At  the  same  time  a  tingling  sensation  is  felt  bv  the 
fingers  or  by  bare  toes.  The  sound  resembles  the  far- 
off  barking  of  a  dog.  and  it  may  sometimes  be  heard  at 
a  distance  of  100  feet.  The  mest  remarkable  "singing 
sands"  are  found  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  in  the  Ha- 
waiian group.  By  clapping  them  between  the  hands  a 
faint  hooting  noise  is  produced.  But  the  hoot-like 
sounds  are  greatly  intensified  by  putting  a  quantity  in 
a  bag  and  slamming  it  about. 

*•■ 

e  Philippine  legislature  has  granted  a  pension  of 

")  yearly  to  General  Aguinaldo,  leader  in  the  Fili- 

-o.war  against  the  Spaniards  in  1896.  and  later  in  the 

against  the  United  States. 


Bayard  Dominick,  banker  and  big  game  hunter,  has 
given"  $40,000  to  Yale  University  for  scientific  explora- 
tion in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Among  other  things 
the  scientists  will  endeavor  to  determine  whether  the 
Incas  of  Peru  and  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  were  part  of 
an  ancient  Asiatic  civilization  or  whether  Central  and 
South  America  were  original  homes  of  a  people  who 
spread  westward  across  the  Pacific. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Wood  is  a  good  campaigner.  She  is 
an  arm)-  woman,  accustomed  to  move  from  pillar  to 
post  and  to  create  a  home  atmosphere  in  the  dreariest 
barracks  fifteen  minutes  after  she  unpacks  her  trunks. 
A  number  of  weeks  ago,  when  there  was  a  big  meeting 
of  the  women's  committees  in  Chicago,  Mrs.  Wood  de- 
scended on  one  of  the  big  hotels  famed  as  the  habitat 
of  the  political  great,  with  her  army  kit  well  packed 
with  ammunition.  From  it  she  produced  a  tea-table  and 
the  family  spoons.  She  hung  up  the  general's  picture, 
threw  a  few  cushions  and  books  around,  lit  the  pink- 
shaded  candles,  and  was  ready  for  the  at-home  to  which 
all  the  leading  suffragists  had  been  previously  bidden 
with  engraved  cards. 

Mrs.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  was  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Baird,  of  Pern',  Illinois,  had  more  schooling  than 
was  thought  necessary  for  girls  in  those  days  when 
woman's  mentality  played  so  small  a  part  in  the  general 
scheme  of  things.  Her  quest  for  knowledge  was  in- 
satiable. She  had  barely  finished  high  school  when  she 
entered  Monticello  Seminary,  and  two  years  later  the 
Presbyterian  Academy  for  Young  Women  at  Jackson- 
ville, Illinois.  Here  she  graduated  with  high  honors  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  the  valedictory  address  she  de- 
livered at  that  time  was  the  talk  of  the  school.  From 
the  academy  she  skipped  right  on  to  the  Illinois  College 
and  thence  to  the  University  of  Nebraska.  There  is  no 
telling  where  she  would  have  ended  if  it  had  not  been 
for  another  brilliant  valedictorian  and  fellow-student, 
one  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  put  a  stop  to  her  mad 
career  and  married  her  not  so  very  long  after  she  be- 
came the  smartest  schoolteacher  in  Illinois. 

R.  C.  Escouflaire  is  a  Frenchman  who  for  years  had 
taken  the  Irish  anti-British  attitude  at  its  face  value. 
But  during  the  war  he  met  great  numbers  of  British, 
saw  what  they  were  doing  and  saw  how  the  Irish  were 
trying  to  stab  both  England  and  France  in  the  back. 
Then  he  decided  that  he  would  like  to  know  the  truth 
about  the  matter,  and  with  a  mind  unprejudiced  toward 
either  side  began  a  deep  study  of  the  question.  What 
he  learned  and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  came  im- 
pressed him  so  deeply  that  he  wrote  a  book  about  it  that 
has  been  translated  into  English  and  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. — "Ireland,  an  Enemy  of 
the  Allies?"  When  he  comes  to  the  conclusions  which 
the  facts  have  forced  him  to  draw  he  does  not  spare 
Ireland.  "After  I  had  examined  this  question,"  he  says, 
"weighed  words  and  deeds  in  the  balance,  I  was  forced 
to  take  sides."  The  Irish  question,  he  declares,  "is  an 
international  imposture,"  and  he  adds  that  nowadays 
"the  oppression  of  Ireland  by  England  is  a  myth,  and 
a  ren'  feeble  one  at  that  I  believe  that  Uncle  Sam  is 
getting  nearer  to  the  truth  and  that  soon  the  Martyred 
Isle  will  have  one  dupe  the  less." 

The  author  of  "Cosmopilis"  and  "Andre  Cornelis" 
was  interviewed  recently  in  his  Paris  home  for  the 
Echo  dc  Paris,  and  the  Living  Age  translates  the  in- 
terviewer's impressions  of  the  most  analytical  of  mod- 
em novelists.  Bourget  lives  in  a  simple  dwelling  on  the 
quiet  Rue  Barbet  de  Jouy,  furnished  in  an  old-fashioned  i 
way.  "Simple  furniture  serves  to  support  knickknacks.  I 
objects  of  art,  souvenirs;  on  the  walls  hang  paintings 
and  portraits  of  famous  friends  and  literary  masters. 
In  the  stud\T,  into  which  a  subdued  light  alone  pene- 
trates, shelves  of  books  cover  one  whole  wall :  on  the 
author's  work  table,  within  reach  of  the  hand,  lie  the 
works  of  Balzac."  Bourget  labors  for  long  hours,  and 
when  the  interviewer  complimented  him  on  the  industry 
which  has  produced  fifty  novels  and  a  half-dozen  books 
of  criticism,  he  elicited  a  condemnation  of  literarv 
costiveness.  "Young  writers  must  not  be  hypercritical. 
Write  one  novel,  then  two,  then  three,  fifty  if  you  can. 
and  if  you  manage  to  write  among  these  a  'Manon 
Lescaut'  or  a  'Eugenie  Grandet'  you  can  await  the  fu- 
ture without  worry.  The  masters,  take  notice,  the  great 
masters,  are  not  the  subtle  and  meticulous."  This  is 
doctrine  that  would  have  horrified  some  of  the  great 
masters — Flaubert,  for  example. 

Dr.  Wolfgang  Kapp,  who  recently  came  into  world 
notice  as  a  result  of  the  revolutionary  coup  in  German}', 
was  born  in  the  German  settlement  at  Sisterdale,  Texas, 
and  made  his  home  in  the  Sisterdale  community  until 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  old  settlers  there  say.  It  is 
asserted  that  Dr.  Kapp's  father  was  an  exiled  intel- 
lectual from  Germany.  He  was  known  in  Sisterdale  as 
Professor  Kapp.  He  went  to  Sisterdale  in  1861  with 
his  bride,  direct  from  Germany.  For  several  years  Pro- 
fessor Kapp  farmed  on  an  extensive  scale  in  that  lo- 
cality. He  kept  in  close  touch  with  old  friends  in  Ger- 
many by  means  of  correspondence.  When  the  civil  war 
came  on  he  joined  the  Confederate  army.  During  the 
progress  of  the  war  he  died.  In  the  meantime  six  chil- 
dren had  been  born  to  him  and  Mrs.  Kapp.    One  of  the 


daughters  married  a  German  named  Wipprecht  and 
they  lived  at  Bryan.  Texas,  for  several  years.  Another 
daughter  married  and  moved  to  Colorado.  When  Wolf- 
gang Kapp  was  fifteen  years  old  he  went  to  Germany 
with  his  widowed  mother.  Another  son,  Albert,  and 
two  unmarried  daughters  accompanied  her.  They  never 
leturncd  to  Texas.  From  time  to  time  old  friends  of 
t  ne  fa  nily  received  letters  from  Mrs.  Kapp  and  Wolf- 
gang. The  letters  told  of  his  education  and  of  his  am- 
bition to  enter  politics.  That  he  should  have  attempted 
t<-  re; tore  to  power  the  old  government  of  Germany  is 
nit  a  surprise  to  the  people  here  who  knew  him  as  a 
boy.  They  say  he  was  self-willed  and  of  pronounced 
political  opinions  even  in  his  youth. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Story  of  a  Faithful  SouL 

The  fettered  spirits  linger 

In   purgatorial   pain, 
With  penal  fires  effacing 

Their  last   faint  earthly  stain, 
Which  life's  imperfect  sorrow 

Had   tried  to   cleanse   in  vain. 

Yet  on  each  feast  of  Mary 

Their   sorrow  finds   release. 
For  the  great  archangel  Michael 

Comes  down  and  bids  it  cease ; 
And  the  name  of  these  brief  respites 

Is  called  "Our  Lady's  Peace." 

Vet  once — so  runs  the  legend — 

When  the  archangel  came, 
And  all  these  holy  spirits 

Rejoiced  at  Mary's  name. 
One  voice  alone  was  wailing. 

Still  wailing  on  the  same. 

And  though  a  great  Te  Deura 

The  happy  echoes  woke. 
This   one    discordant   wailing 

Through  the  sweet  voices  broke : 
So  when   Saint  Michael  questioned, 

Thus  the  poor  spirit  spoke : 

"I   am   not  cold   or  thankless. 

Although  I  still  complain  ; 
I   prize  our  Lady's  blessing. 

Although  it  comes  in  vain 
To    still   my   bitter   anguish 

Or  quench   my   ceaseless  pain. 

"On  earth  a  heart  that  loved  me 
Still  lives  and  mourns  me  there. 

And  the  shadow  of  his  anguish 
Is  more  than  I   can  bear ; 

All  the  torment  that  I  suffer 
Is  the  thought  of  his  despair. 

"The  evening  of  my  bridal 

Death  took  my  life  away : 
Xot  all  love's  passionate  pleading 

Could  gain  an  hour's  delay. 
And  he  I  left  has  suffered 

A  whole  year  since  that  day. 

"If  I  could  only  see  him — 

If  I  could"  only  go 
And  speak  one  word  of  comfort 

And  solace — then  I  know 
He  would  endure  with  patience 

And   strive   against   his   woe." 

Thus  the  archangel  answered : 

"Your  time  of  pain  is  brief. 
And  soon  the  peace  of  heaven 

Will  give  you  full  relief; 
Yet  if  his  earthly  comfort 

So  much  outweighs  your  grief, 

"Then,   through  a   special   mercy, 

I  offer  you  this  grace, — 
You  may  seek  him  who  mourns  you 

And  look  upon  his  face. 
And  speak  to  him  of  comfort 

For  one  short  minute's  space. 

"But  when  that  time  is  ended, 

Return  here  and  remain 
A  thousand  years  in  torment, 

A  thousand  years  in  pain ; 
Thus  dearly  you  must  purchase 

The  comfort  he  will  gain." 

The  lime-tree's  shade  at  evening 

Is  spreading  broad  and  wide ; 
Beneath  their  fragrant  arches. 

Pace  slowly,  side  by  side, 
In  low  and  tender  converse. 

A  bridegroom  and  his  bride. 

The  night  is  calm  and  stilly, 

Xo  other  sound  is  there 
Except  their  happy  voices : 

What  is  that  cold,  bleak  air 
That  passes  through  the  lime-trees, 

And  stirs  the  bridegroom's  hair? 
*  *  *  * 

While  one  low  cry  of  anguish, 

Like  the  last  dying  wail 
Of   some   dumb,   hunted   creature. 

Is  borne  upon  the  gale; 
Why  does  the  bridegroom  shudder. 

And  turn  so  deathly  pale? 

Xear   purgatory's    entrance 

The  radiant  angels  wait; 
It  v.£S  the  great  Saint  Michael 

Who  closed  the  gloomy  gate. 
When  the  poor  wandering  spirit 

Came  back  to  meet  her  fate. 

"Pass  on,"  thus  spoke  the  angel : 
"Heaven's  joy  is  deep  and  vast: 

Pass  on,  pass  on,  poor  spirit. 
For  heaven  is  yours  at  last ; 

In   that   one  minute's  anguish 

Your  thousand  years  have  passed." 

— Adelaide  Ann  Proctor. 


In  Egvpt  yellowish-brown,  the  hue  of  the  dead  leaf, 
is  worn  as  the  emblem  of  mourning. 
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PREJUDICES. 


Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken  Confesses  to  Many  of  Them  and  Promises 
Further  Revelations. 


At  a  time  when  most  of  our  writers  carefully  refrain 
from  expressing  any  opinion  that  will  not  receive  the 
applause  of  the  gallery  it  is  pleasant  to  read  the  vigor- 
ous diatribes  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Mencken  hits  hard  at  some  of  our  cherished  sanctities. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  select  them  for  his  assault.  He  has 
no  reverence  for  a  halo  until  he  has  satisfied  himself 
of  its  precise  composition  by  an  irreverent  analysis. 
And  we  may  find  some  justification  for  the  process  in 
the  realization  that  he  removes  a  good  many  of  the 
odors  of  supposed  sanctity  and  shows  them  to  be  odors 
of  something  quite  different. 

Take,  for  example,  his  survey  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 
He  calls  him  "The  Late  Mr.  Wells."  He  fears  that,  as 
an  artist,  he  is  extinct.  He  must  be  counted  among 
the  war  casualties.  The  sun  of  Mr.  Wells  was  high  in 
the  heavens  when  he  wrote  "Tono-Bungay,"  but  after 
that  it  began  to  decline.  It  became  evident  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  Mr.  Wells.  He  began  to 
think  more  of  his  theories — usually  pretty  poor  ones — 
than  of  his  characters.  He  wrote  "The  Wife  of  Sir 
Isaac  Harmon" — 500  odd  pages  of  bosh,  "a  flabby  and 
tedious  piece  of  work."  Mr.  Wells  flared  up  again  in 
"Mr.  Britling,"  but  even  that  was  not  very  much  of  a 
flare,  for  who  would  deliberately  sit  down  and  read  "Mr. 
Britling"  for  a  second  time?  "Joan  and  Peter"  was 
absolutely  unbearable.  It  could  not  have  been  due 
wholly  to  the  war,  for  the  mischief  had  begun  before 
the  war.  And  then  Mr.  Mencken  offers  his  own  diag- 
nosis of  the  malady: 

The  precise  thing  that  ailed  him  I  found  at  last  on  page  272 
et  seq.  of  the  American  edition  of  his  book.  There  it  was 
plainly  described,  albeit  unwittingly,  but  if  you  will  go  back- 
to  the  other  novels  since  "Marriage"  you  will  find  traces  of 
it  in  all  of  them,  and  even  more  vivid  indications  in  the  books 
of  exposition  and  philosophizing  that  have  accompanied  them. 
What  has  slowly  crippled  him  and  perhaps  disposed  of  him  is 
his  gradual  acceptance  of  the  theory,  corrupting  to  the  artist 
and  scarcely  less  so  to  the  man.  that  he  is  one  of  the  Great 
Thinkers  of  his  era,  charged  with  a  pregnant  Message  to  the 
Younger  Generation — that  his  ideas,  rammed  into  enough 
skulls,  will  Save  the  Empire,  not  only  from  the  Satanic 
Nietzscheism  of  the  Hindenburgs  and  post-Hindenburgs,  but 
also  from  all  those  inner  Weaknesses  that  taint  and  flabbergast 
its  vitals,  as  the  tapeworm  with  nineteen  heads  devoured 
Atharippus  of  Macedon.  In  brief,  he  suffers  from  a  messianic 
delusion — and  once  a  man  begins  to  suffer  from  a  messianic 
delusion  his  days  as  a  serious  artist  are  ended.  He  may  yet 
serve  the  state  with  laudable  devotion ;  he  may  yet  enchant  his 
millions;  he  may  yet  posture  and  gyrate  before  the  world  as 
a  man  of  mark.  But  not  in  the  character  of  artist.  Not  as 
a  creator  of  sound  books.  Not  in  the  separate  place  of  one 
who  observes  the  eternal  tragedy  of  man  with  full  sympathy 
and  understanding,  and  yet  with  a  touch  of  god-like  remote- 
ness. Not  as  Homer  saw  it,  smiting  the  while  his  blooming 
lyre. 

The  man  with  a  mission  is  lost.  The  artist  can  not 
exist  with  the  "tin-pot  reformer  and  professional  wise 
man."  We  want  to  read  novels,  and  not  pedagogics. 
We  will  not  buy  "sociological  liver  pills"  as  a  substitute 
for  fiction.  Mr.  Wells  had  made  his  audience  and  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  put  it  to  bad  uses. 
He  thought  his  audience  belonged  to  him.  He  had 
once  been  content  to  depict  life.  Now  he  had  the  fatu- 
ous yearning  to  reform  it,  to  improve  upon  the  work 
of  the  Lord  God  Jehovah.  Mr.  Wells  was  to  become  a 
brummagem  prophet: 

The  prophesying  business  is  like  writing  fugues;  it  is  fatal 
to  every  one  save  the  man   of  absolute  genius.     The  lesser 

fellow and  Wells,  for  all  his  cleverness,  is  surely  one  of  the 

lesser  fellows — is  bound  to  come  to  grief  at  it,  and  one  of  the 
first  signs  of  his  coming  to  grief  is  the  drying  up  of  his  sense 
of  humor.  Compare  "The  Soul  of  a  Bishop"  or  "loan  and 
Peter"  to  "Ann  Veronica"  or  "The  History  of  Mr.  Polly." 
One  notices  instantly  the  disappearance  of  the  comic  spirit, 
the  old  searching  irony — in  brief,  of  the  precise  thing  that 
keeps  the  breath  of  life  in  Arnold  Bennett.  It  was  in  "Boon, 
I  believe,  that  this  irony  showed  its  last  flare.  There  is  a 
passage  in  that  book  which  somehow  lingers  in  the  memory:  a 
portrait  of  the  United  States  as  it  arose  in  the  mind  of  an 
Englishman  reading  the  Nation  of  yesteryear:  "a  vain,  garru- 
lous and  prosperous  female  of  uncertain  age.  and  still  more 
uncertain  temper,  with  unfounded  pretensions  to  intel- 
lectuality and  an  idea  of  refinement  of  the  most  negative 
description  ...  the  Aunt  Errant  of  Christendom."  A  capital 
whimsy — but  blooming  almost  alone.  A  sense  of  humor,  had 
it  been  able  to  survive  the  theology,  would  certainly  have 
saved  us  from  Lady  Sunderbund,  in  "The  Soul  of  a  Bishop.^ 
and  from  Lady  Charlotte  Sydenham  in  "loan  and  Peter. 
But  it  did  not  and  could  not  survive.  It  always  withers  in 
the  presence  of  the  messianic  delusion,  like  justice  and  the 
truth  in  front  of  patriotic  passion.  What  takes  its  place  is 
the  oafish,  witless  buffoonishness  of  the  chautauquas  and  the 
floor  of  Congress— for  example,  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes 
an  intolerable  bore  of  "Bealby." 

Mr.  Mencken  is  somewhat  more  merciful  to  Arnold 
Bennett,  although  he.  too,  is  a  war  casualty.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett had  an  unsurpassed  power  of  displaying  groups  of 
men  as  through  a  microscope,  "a  huge  swarm  of  in- 
finitely little  but  incessantly  struggling  organisms- 
creatures  engaged  furiously  in  the  pursuit  of  grotesque 
and  unintelligible  ends."  But  then  Mr.  Bennett  became 
touched  with  Gallicism.  He  wrote  "The  Pretty  Lady." 
He  showed  the  gap  separating  the  appearing  from  the 
substance  in  the  English  character.  None  the  less  "The 
Pretty  Lady"  was  a  sound  work,  but  with  a  large  and 
unescapable  defect: 

That  defect  is  visible  in  a  good  many  of  the  other  things 
that  Bennett  has  done.    It  is  the  product  of  his  emotional  de- 


tachment and  it  commonly  reveals  itself  as  an  inability  to  take 
his  own  story  seriously.  Sometimes  he  pokes  open  fun  at  it. 
as  in  "The  Roll-Call"  ;  more  often  he  simply  abandons  it  be- 
fore it  is  done,  as  if  weary  of  a  too  tedious  foolery.  This 
last  process  is  plainly  visible  in  "The  Pretty  L;a^y."  The 
thing  that  gives  form  and  direction  to  that  story  is  a  simple 
enough  problem  in  psychology,  to-wit :  what  will  happen  when 
a  man  of  sound  education  and  decent  instincts,  of  sober  age 
and  prudent  habit,  of  common  sense  and  even  of  certain  mild 
cleverness — what  will  happen,  logically  and  naturally,  when 
such  a  normal,  respectable,  cautious  fellow  finds  himself  dis- 
quietingly  in  love  with  a  lady  of  no  position  at  all — in  brief, 
with  a  lady  but  lately  of  the  town  ?  Bennett  sets  the  prob- 
lem, and  for  a  couple  of  hundred  pages  investigates  it  with 
the  utmost  ingenuity  and  address,  exposing  and  discussing  its 
sub-problems,  tracing  the  gradual  shifting  of  its  terms,  prod- 
ding with  sharp  insight  into  the  psychological  material  enter- 
ing into  it.  And  then,  as  if  suddenly  tired  of  it — worse,  as  if 
suddenly  convinced  that  the  thing  has  gone  on  long  enough, 
that  he  has  given  the  public  enough  of  a  book  for  its  money — 
he  forthwith  evades  the  solution  altogether,  and  brings  down 
his  curtain  upon  a  palpably  artificial  denouement.  The  device 
murders  the  book.  One  is  arrested  at  the  start  by  a  fasci 
nating  statement  of  the  problem,  one  follows  a  discussion  of 
it  that  shows  Bennett  at  his  brilliant  best,  fertile  in  detail, 
alert  to  every  twist  of  motive,  incisively  ironical  at  every  step 
— and  then,  at  the  end,  one  is  incontinently  turned  out  of  the 
booth.  The  effect  is  that  of  being  assaulted  with  an  ice-pick 
by  a  hitherto  amiable  bartender,  almost  that  of  being  bitten 
by  a  pretty  girl  in  the  midst  of  an  amicable  buss. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Professor  Veblen  is  worth  the 
essay  that  Mr.  Mencken  devotes  to  him.  But  perhaps 
the  essay  is  not  devoted  so  much  to  Professor  Veblen 
as  to  the  type  that  he  represents.     For  Veblenism  is  a 


new  and  got  nowhere — all  this  was  not  an  influence  against  its 
success,  but  an  influence  in  favor  of  its  success,  for  the  sort 
of  mind  that  fed  upon  the  nebulous,  professor-made  politics 
and  sociology  of  1915  was  the  sort  of  mind  that  is  chronically 
avid  of  half-truths  and  as  chronically  suspicious  of  forthright 
thinking.  This  has  been  demonstrated  since  that  time  by  its 
easy  volte  face  in  the  presence  of  emotion.  The  very  ideas 
that  Poole's  vapid  hero  toyed  with  in  1915,  to  the  delight  of 
the  novel-reading  intelligentsia,  would  have  damned  the  book 
as  a  pamphlet  for  the  I.  W.  W.,  or  even,  perhaps,  as  German 
propaganda,  three  years  later.  But  meanwhile,  it  had  been 
forgotten,  as  novels  are  always  forgotten,  and  all  that  re- 
mained of  it  was  a  general  impression  that  Poole,  in  some  way 
or  other,  was  a  superior  fellow  and  to  be  treated  with  respect. 

The  muck-raking  magazine  failed,  says  Mr.  Mencken, 
when  it  ceased  to  belabor  its  rascals  and  began  to  laud 
its  saints.  The  public  loved  a  fight,  not  because  it  was 
a  fight  for  a  good  thing,  but  because  it  was  a  fight.  It 
did  not  propose  to  sing  hymns  to  the  victor,  to  such 
"bogus  saints"  as  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsay,  Francis  J. 
Heney,  and  Governor  Folk : 

The  same  phenomenon  is  constantly  witnessed  upon  the 
lower  level  of  daily  journalism.  Let  a  vociferous  "reform" 
newspaper  overthrow  the  old  gang  and  elect  its  own  candi- 
dates, and  at  once  it  is  in  a  perilous  condition.  Its  stock  in 
trade  is  gone.  It  can  no  longer  give  a  good  show — within  the 
popular  meaning  of  a  good  show.  For  what  the  public  wants 
eternally — at  least  the  American  public — is  rough  work.  It 
delights  in  vituperation.  It  revels  in  scandal.  It  is  always 
on  the  side  of  the  man  or  journal  making  the  charges,  no 
matter  how  slight  the  probability  that  the  accused  is  guilty. 
The  iate  Roosevelt,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  rabble-rousers 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  was  privy  to  this  fact,  and  made  it 

national  disease.    Veblen  is  a  "Great  Thinker,"  and  he  !  the  cornerstone  of  his  singularly  cynical  and  effective  politics. 

has  all  the  symptoms— the  torturing  of  plain   facts,  the    He  was  forever  calling  names,  making  accusations,  unearthing 
,      .,  -,-  j-    «.,  •  ,  i   ,  ,    .,  ,,    and  denouncing  demons.     Dr.  Wi  son,  a  performer  of  scarcely 

relentless  pilmg  up  of     thin  and  overlabored  theory,    ,  ,e?s  talent,  haf  sought  to  pursue  the  same  plan,  with  varying 

popular   hero   so   long  as   he 


the 


'flatulent  bombast,"  the   "intellectual  strabismus'  :    fidelity  and  success.     ] 


The  spectacle,  unluckily,  was  not  novel.  Go  back  through 
the  history  of  America  since  the  early  nineties,  and  you  will 
find  a  long  succession  of  just  such  violent  and  uncritical  en- 
thusiasms. James  had  his  day;  Dewey  had  his  day;  Ibsen  had 
his  day ;  Maeterlinck  had  his  day.  Almost  every  year  sees 
another  intellectual  Munyon  arise,  with  his  infallible  peruna 
for  all  the  current  malaises.  Sometimes  this  Great  Thinker 
is  imported.  Once  he  was  Pastor  Wagner;  once  he  was  Berg- 
son  ;  once  he  was  Eucken  ;  once  he  was  Tolstoi ;  once  he  was 
a  lady,  by  name  Ellen  Key ;  again  he  was  another  lady,  Sig- 
norina  Montessori.  But  more  often  he  is  of  native  growth, 
and  full  of  the  pervasive  cocksureness  and  superficiality  of  the 
land.  I  do  not  rank  Dr.  Veblen  among  the  worst  of  these 
haruspices,  save  perhaps  as  a  stylist ;  I  am  actually  convinced 
that  he  belongs  among  the  best  of  them.  But  that  best  is 
surely  depressing  enough.  What  lies  behind  it  is  the  besetting 
intellectual  sin  of  the  United  States — the  habit  of  turning  in- 
tellectual concepts  into  emotional  concepts,  the  vice  of 
orgiastic  and  inflammatory  thinking.  There  is,  in  America, 
no  orderly  and  thorough  working  out  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  our  society;  there  is  only,  as  one  Englishman  has  said, 
an  eternal  combat  of  crazes.  The  things  of  capital  importance 
are  habitually  discussed,  not  by  men  soberly  trying  to  get  at 
the  truth  about  them,  but  by  brummagen  Great  Thinkers  trying 
only  to   get   kudos   out   of  them.      We   are  beset  endlessly  by 

J  O1-1-      '  tilt.  UUUil      hoy 

quacks — and  they  are  not  the  less  quacks  when  they  happen  to  .  York  Trib 


confined  himself  to  reviling  men  and  things — the  Hell  Hounds 
of  Plutocracy,  the  Socialists,  the  Kaiser,  the  Irish,  the  Senate 
minority.  But  the  moment  he  found  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  defense  he  began  to  wobble,  just  as  Roosevelt  before  him 
had  begun  to  wobble  when  he  found  himself  burdened  with 
the  intricate  constructive  programme  of  the  Progressives. 
Roosevelt  shook  himself  free  by  deserting  the  Progressives, 
but  Wilson  found  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  his  league  of 
nations,  and  so,  for  awhile  at  least,  he  presented  a  quite 
typical  picture  of  a  muck-raker  ham-strung  by  blows  from  tue 
wrong  end  of  the  rake. 


The  public  loves  a  bloody  show.  It  demands  the 
breaking  of  heads.  It  has  no  appetite  for  mild  expostu- 
lation.    It  wants  effective  denunciation: 


be  quite  honest.  In  all  fields,  from  politics  to  pedagogics  and 
from  theology  to  public  hygiene,  there  is  a  constant  emo- 
tional obscuration  of  the  true  issues,  a  violent  combat  of  cre- 
dulities, an  inane  debasement  of  scientific  curiosity  to  the 
level  of  mob  gaping. 

Mr.  Mencken  does  not  like  the  new  poetry.  It  would 
be  a  miracle  if  he  did.  He  believes  that  it  is  on  the 
wane.  The  paroyxsms  are  less  acute  and  the  fever  is 
subsiding.  The  new  poets  began  to  believe  in  their 
own  buncombe,  and  that,  of  course,  was  fatal.  But  the 
"lethal  buffoonery"  of  Bynner  and  Ficke  succeeded  for 
a  time.  Sandburg  is  the  best  of  the  lot  and  Miss  Lowell 
is  its  schoolmarm: 

As  for  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  for  a  short  season  the  undisputed 
Homer  of  the  movement,  I  believe  that  he  is  already  extinct. 
What  made  the  fame  of  "The  Spoon  River  Anthology"  was 
not  chiefly  any  great  show  of  novelty  in  it,  nor  any  extraordi- 
nary poignancy,  nor  any  grim  truthfulness  unparalleled,  but 
simply  the  public  notion  that  it  was  improper.  It  fell  upon  the 
country  at  the  height  of  the  last  sex  wave — a  wave  eternally 
ebbing  and  flowing,  now  high,  now  low.  It  was  read,  not  as 
work  of  art,  but  as  document ;  its  large  circulation  was  un- 
doubtedly mainly  among  persons  to  whom  poetry  qua  poetry 
was  as  sour  a  dose  as  symphonic  music.  To  such  persons,  of 
course,  it  seemed  something  new  under  the  sun.  They  were 
unacquainted  with  the  verse  of  George  Crabbe ;  they  were 
quite  innocent  of  E.  A.  Robinson  and  Robert  Frost ;  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  Ubi  sunt  formula  ;  they  had  never  heard 
of  the  Greek  Anthology.  The  roar  of  his  popular  success  won 
Masters'  case  with  the  critics.     His  undoubted  merits  in  detail 

his    half-wistful   cynicism,    his    capacity   for    evoking    simple 

emotions,  his  deft  skill  at  managing  the  puny  difficulties  of 
vers  Hbre — were  thereupon  pumped  up  to  such  an  extent  that 
his  defects  were  lost  sight  of.  Those  defects,  however,  shine 
blindingly  in  his  later  books.  Without  the  advantage  of  con- 
tent that  went  with  the  anthology,  they  reveal  themselves  as 
volumes  of  empty  doggerel,  with  now  and  then  a  brief  moment 
of  illumination.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  poetry 
that  is,  in  essence,  less  poetical.  Most  of  the  pieces  are 
actually  tracts,  and  many  of  them  are  very  bad  tracts. 

Mr.  Mencken  assembles  some  of  the  lesser  fry  in  a 
single  essay.  There  is  Hamlin  Garland  and  his  solemn 
spook-chasing.  There  is  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison  with 
his  mission  to  preach  the  Finer  Things,  to  radiate  Glad- 
ness. There  is  William  Allen  White,  who  fictionizes  the 
Epworth  League.  And  of  course  there  is  Upton  Sin- 
clair, who  gets  three  pages  to  himself: 

Sinclair  was  made  by  "The  Jungle"  and  has  been  trying  his 
hardest  to  unmake  himself  ever  since.  Another  of  the  same 
sort  is  Ernest  Poole,  author  of  "The  Harbor."  "The  Harbor," 
judged  by  any  intelligible  aesthetic  standard,  was  a  bad  novel. 
Its  transactions  were  forced  and  unconvincing ;  its  central 
character  was  shadowy  and  often  incomprehensible;  the  man- 
ner of  its  writing  was  quite  without  distinction.  Eut  it  hap- 
pened to  be  printed  at  a  time  when  the  chief  ideas  in  it  had  a 
great  deal  of  popularity — when  its  vague  grappling  with  in- 
soluble sociological  problems  was  the  sport  of  all  the  weeklies 
and  of  half  the  more  sober  newspapers — when  a  nebulous, 
highfalutin  Bolshevism  was  in  the  air — and  so  it  excited  in- 
terest and  took  on  an  aspect  of  profundity.  That  its  discus- 
sion of  those  problems  was  superficial,   that   it  said  nothing 


I  often  wonder  that  so  few  publishers  of  periodicals  seem 
aware  of  the  psychological  principle  here  exposed.  It  is  known 
to  even-  newspaper  of  the  slightest  professional  intelligence ; 
all  successful  newspapers  are  ceaselessly  querulous  and  belli- 
cose. They  never  defend  any  one  or  anything  if  they  can 
help  it ;  if  the  job  is  forced  upon  them,  they  tackle  it  by  de- 
nouncing some  one  or  something  else.  The  plan  never  fails. 
Turn  to  the  moving-picture  trade  magazines  :  the  most  pros- 
perous of  them  is  given  over,  in  the  main,  to  bitter  attacks 
upon  new  films.  Come  back  to  daily  journalism.  The  New 
'"  utie,  a  decaying  paper,  well  nigh  rehabilitated  itself 


by  attacking  Hearst,  the  cleverest  muck-raker  of  them  all. 
For  a  moment,  apparently  dismayed,  he  attempted  a  defense 
of  himself — and  came  near  falling  into  actual  disaster.  Then, 
recovering  his  old  form,  he  began  a  whole  series  of  counter 
attacks  and  cover  attacks,  and  in  six  months  he  was  safe  and 
sound   again. 

Romance,  says  Mr.  Mencken,  has  been  killed  by  sex 
hygiene  and  its  "smutty  artillery."  The  schoolgirl  of 
today  knows  as  much  as  the  midwife  of  1885.  The  con- 
versation of  women  is  now  so  frank  that  one  wonders 
what  they  talk  about  to  their  doctors: 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me  here.  I  do  not  object  to 
this  New  Freedom  on  moral  grounds,  but  on  aesthetic  grounds. 
In  the  relations  between  the  sexes  all  beauty  is  founded  upon 
romance,  all  romance  is  founded  upon  mystery,  and  all  mys- 
tery is  founded  upon  ignorance,  or,  failing  that,  upon  the 
deliberate  denial  of  the  known  truth.  To  be  in  love  is  merely 
to  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  anaesthesia — to  mistake  an  ordi- 
nary young  man  for  a  Greek  god  or  an  ordinary  young  woman 
for  a  goddess.  But  how  can  this  condition  of  mind  survive 
the  deadly  matter-of-factness  which  sex  hygiene  and  the  new 
science  of  eugenics  impose?  How  can  a  woman  continue  to 
believe  in  the  honor,  courage,  and  loving  tenderness  of  a 
man  after  she  has  learned,  perhaps  by  affidavit,  that  his 
haemoglobin  count  is  117%,  that  he  is  free  from  sugar  and 
albumen,  that  his  blood  pressure  is  112/79  and  that  his  Was- 
sermann  reaction  is  negative?  .  .  .  Moreover,  all  this  new- 
fangled "frankness"  tends  to  dam  up,  at  least  for  civilized 
adults,  one  of  the  principal  well-springs  of  art,  to-wit,  im- 
propriety. What  is  neither  hidden  nor  forbidden  is  seldom 
very  charming.  If  women,  continuing  their  present  tendency 
to  its  logical  goal,  end  by  going  stark  naked,  there  will  be  no 
more  poets  and  painters,  but  only  dermatologists  and  pho- 
tographers.  .    .    . 

Mr.  Mencken's  book  is  described  as  a  "first  series." 
Evidently  there  is  more  to  come,  for  which  Tc  Dcunt 
Laudamus. 

Prejudices.    By  H.  L.  Mencken.    Xew  York:  Alfred 

A.  Knopf. 

■ *>fc-      

Eight  years  ago  Herbert  Hoover  and  his  wife  (they 
are  both  graduates  of  Leland  Stanford)  brought  out 
a  translation  of  the  book  of  George  Agricola  on  metal- 
lurgy. The  translation  was  made  from  the  first  Latin 
edition  of  1556.  From  such  an  ancient  tome  the  text 
and  the  woodcuts  are  strangely  modern  in  many  ways. 
Today's  industrial  philosophy  may  be  read  in  such  a 
passage  as  this:  "When  any  one  in  an  endeavor  to  in- 
crease his  future  meets  the  expenditure  of  a  mine  alone, 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  he  should  attend  to  his 
works  and  personally  superintend  everything  that  he 
has  ordered  to  be  done.  For  this  reason  he  should 
either  have  his  dwelling  at  the  mine,  where  he  may 
always  be  in  sight  of  the  workmen  and  always  tak 
that  none  neglect  their  duties,  or  else  he  should 
in  the  neighborhood,  that  he  may  frequently  ins 
mining  works." 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  April  24.  1920.  were  $151,411,070.35; 
tor  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  S106,- 
609.625.32  :  an  increase  of  $44,800,455.03. 


Last  year  Canada  bought  $740,000,000  worth 
of  goods  from  us.  while  we  bought  from  her 
only  $454,000,000  worth.  This,  notes  the 
editor  of  the  Bache  Review,  left  an  adverse 
balance  of  trade  for  Canada,  which,  added  to 
that  of  1918  and  1917,  "made  a  total  debit  bal- 
ance for  the  three  years  of  $1,001,000,000." 
Canada's  favorable  balance  due  her  from  Eu- 
rope is  of  no  use  to  her.  since,  because  of  the 
exchange  situation  with  Europe,  "it  is  impos- 
sible to  convert  this  balance  on  favorable 
terms  into  New  York  funds."  With  this  bal- 
ance of  trade  accumulating  against  Canada 
"the  exchange  rate  has  become  more  and  more 
unfavorable  here,  until  today  Canadian  funds 
are  at  a  discount  of  17  per  cent,  in  the  United 
States."  The  writer  in  the  Bache  Rezicu-  con- 
tinues : 

"This  is  a  most  deterring  obstacle  against 
trade  between  two  such  countries  so  favor- 
ably situated  with  regard  to  each  other  as  the 
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United  States  and  Canada,  and  while  avoiding 
it  as  long  as  possible.  Canada  is  now  begin- 
ning to  take  steps  to  limit  her  trade  with  the 
United  States  in  order  to  right  the  exchange 
situation. 

"As  a  first  step,  the  financial  interests  of 
the  Dominion,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Henry- 
Drayton,  minister  of  finance,  have  placed  an 
embargo  on  trading  in  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  from  countries  outside  o"f  Canada, 
especially  the  United  States,  which  went  into 
effect  this  week.  Action  will  soon  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  importation  at  least  of  non- 
essentials. 

"But  the  high  rate  of  exchange  itself  is  be- 
ginning to  act  as  an  efficiency  barrier  against 
goods  bought  from  us,  and  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  are  already  finding  that  pur- 
chasers there  are  transferring  their  custom  to 
other  countries,  with  whom  the  exchange  bar- 
rier does  not   exist. 

"We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  this  trade,  which 
naturally  belongs  to  us,  and  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  attempt  some  arrangement  to  re- 
tain it. 

"Canadian  bonds  could  be  readily  sold  in 
the  United  States,  This  is  one  class  of  for- 
eign securities  which  already  has  a  good  mar- 
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ket  here.  From  1915  to  1919  we  took  of  these 
bonds  $771,000,000.  Interest  on  these,  which 
Canada  has  to  pay  us  yearly,  amounts  to  a 
large  sum,  which  increases  Canada's  debit  bal- 
ance here. 

"Selling  of  more  of  these  bonds  here,  in 
large  amounts,  would  help  to  remedy  the  ex- 
change, but  as  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce in  its  monthly  letter  points  out,  this 
will  not  permanently  improve  the  situation  un- 
less the  proceeds  of  these  sales  are  employed 
in  producing  goods  which  can  be  sold  to  the 
United   States. 

"A  method  which  has  been  suggested  and 
which  we  believe  is  being  tried  in  some  in- 
stances is  for  the  American  seller  to  take  pay 
in  Canadian  dollars  at  par  or  at  a  small  dis- 
count, and  to  deposit  these  in  Canadian  banks, 
receiving  a  certificate  of  deposit.  This  cer- 
tificate is  put  up  as  collateral  (and  would  be 
first-class  collateral)  with  banks  here  by  the 
merchant,  who  borrows  against  it  on  20  per 
cent,  margin.  The  funds  thus  realized  are 
used  in  this  country-  and  Canada  gets  the 
benefit  of  the  deposits  of  funds  here.  This, 
of  course,  could  not  be  continued  indefinitely, 
but  large  employment  of  the  process  could 
help  materially  to  reduce  the  adverse  exchange 
rate."  

The  Freeman.  Smith  &  Camp  Company  with 
associates  are  offering  $25,000,000  Southwest- 
ern Bell  Telephone  Company  five-year  7  per 
cent,  convertible  gold  notes  at  97T/2  and  in- 
terest, to  yield  over  7.60  per  cent.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  merger  now  being  effected  the 
company  will  directly  own  and  operate  the 
properties  of  the  Bell  Telephone  System 
throughout  the  states  of  Missouri-  Kansas,  Ar- 
kansas. Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  which  for  many 
years  it  has  owned  or  controlled  through  sub- 
sidiary companies.  The  company  also  owns 
the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Illinois,  which 
owns  and  operates  the  Bell  Telephone  System 
property-  in  East  St.  Louis.  Illinois,  and  over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Dallas 
Telephone    Company. 

The  franchises  of  the  company  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries are  in  every  respect  satis  factory.  Tne 
company  serves  one  of  the  most  rapidly  de- 
veloping sections  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  owns  all  of  the  company's  common 
stock,    excepting    directors*    qualifying   shares 


Its  first  undertaking  will  be  to  clean  house. 
stop  the  leaks,  oust  the  human  parasites,  and 
reduce  running  expenses. 

"It  is  up  to  the  American  people  whether 
they  desire  these  changes.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  they  are  tired  of  what  they  are  now 
getting/'  

The  Blankenhorn-Hunter-Dulin  Company 
are  offering  with  associates  $600,000  Glenn- 
Colusa  Irrigation  District  warrants  which  are 
the  direct  obligation  of  the  Glenn-Colusa  Irri- 
gation District,  situated  in  Glenn  County,  sur- 
rounding the  city-  of  Willows.  These  are 
short-term  warrants,  exempt  from  income  tax. 
and  will  pay  7  per  cent.  They  are  a  first  lien 
on  all  the  real  property  of  the  .district,  rank- 
ing ahead  of  first  mortgages,  and  represent 
a  first  lien  per  acre  indebtedness  of  less  than 
$6.50  against  land  having  a  market  value  of 
between  $100  and  $150  per  acre — a  total  value 
in  excess  of  $10,000,000.  Of  a  total  of  103.000 
acres  in  the  district,  more  than  80  per  cent. 
are  under  cultivation  to  staple  crops.  To  those 
who  desire  a  short-term  investment,  the  yield, 
combined  with  total  tax  exemption  and  ex- 
emption from  state  taxes,  is  exceptional. 

These  warrants  will  be  redeemed  at  par  and 
interest  on  or  before  January   1,    1921. 
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then  Steel  has  broken  to  95^,  $10  per  share, 
and  has  now  discounted  the  news  before   the 
dividend  meeting  which  will  be  held  Tuesday. 
April   27.    1920.     Earnings   for  the   first   quar- 
ter will  be  published  and  will  show  a  big  in- 
'  crease  in  earnings  over  those  of  last  year. — 
1  W.   C.    Gregg,    manager   Palace   Hotel   branch 
I  of  McDonnell  &■   Co. 




"The  Relation  of  Taxes  and  Wages  to 
Price'"  is  the  caption  of  an  article  in  the 
monthly  financial  letter  of  the  Farmers  and 
Merchants  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  writers  says : 

"Fev.-  people  realize  that  taxes  and  wages 
are  the  prime  factors  in  the  high  cost  of  com- 
modities. Everything  which  adds  to  the  cost 
of  production  necessarily  adds  to  selling  price. 
The  dealer  in  raw  material  adds  his  taxes 
and  his  increased  wages  to  his  selling  price. 
The  manufacturer  takes  the  raw  material  at 
this  increased  price,  adds  his  taxes  and  wage 
increase  to  his  selling  price.  The  jobber  does 
the  same ;  likewise  the  transportation  lines  in 
fixing  freight  rates.  Then  the  wholesaler  adds 
his  taxes  and  increased  wage  rate  to  the  goods 
which  he  sells  to  the  retailer,  and  the  retailer 
repeats  the  operation  when  he  supplies  the 
general  trade.  Each  of  these  parties  has  taken 
care   of  his  profits  in  fixing  prices. 

"It  is  evident  that  taxes  and  labor  costs  are 
thus  pyramided  onto  the  ultimate  consumer. 
The  United  States  is  in  debt,  not  as  badly. 
however,  as  all  of  her  allies,  when  her  total 
resources  are  considered.  To  meet  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  government,  pay  interest 
on  the  debt,  and  retire  portions  thereof  as 
they  fall  due.  means  the  raising  of  enormous 
sums  of  money  annually.  It  is  now  realized 
that  the  present  system  of  taxation  is  insuf- 
ficient for  the  demands,  unjust  to  capital,  dis- 
couraging to  business,  and  that  it  must  be 
changed.  Definite  action  should  come  quickly 
on  this  matter.  The  prosperity-  of  the  country 
depends  upon  the  inauguration  of  a  more  equi- 
table scheme  of  taxation.  Many  able  men  are 
advocating  a  light  income  tax  the  aboiishmenr 
of  the  excess  profits  tax,  and  the  institution 
of  a  selling  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  all  sales 
made.  The  burden  of  taxation  would  be 
thereby  shifted  to  all  of  our  people.  Every 
person  who  bought  anything  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  tax  on  the  amount  of  his  pur- 
chase. The  imposition  of  this  tax  would  com- 
pel millions  of  people  who  do  not  now  pay 
anything  in  income  taxes  to  bear  a  share  of 
the  burden  of  taxation.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  a  tax  of  I  per  cent,  on  selling  price  of  all 
commodities  dealt  in  would  raise  not  less  than 
five  billion  dollars  per  annum.  1  nen,  if  the 
extravagance  of  the  Federal  administration 
can  be  curbed,  and  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment reduced  to  legitimate  figures,  relief 
would  be  in  sight  from  some  of  the  burdens 
we  now  stagger  under. 

"No  reduction  of  expenses  can  occur  under 
this  administration.  Its  spending  gait  has 
been  set  and  will  not  be  changed.  A  new 
administration  on  coming  into  possession  will 
find  that  it  is  like  the  owner  of  property- 
leased  to   a   reckless  and  untidy  housekeeper. 


Using  seventeen  of  the  most  active  indus- 
trial stocks  for  a  basis  of  calculation,  we  find 
that  the  activities  in  the  New  York  stock 
market  have  thus  far  in  1920  resulted  in  a 
rise  of  36  points,  followed  by  a  break  of 
25   points. 

This  downward  activity  has  placed  the  mar- 
ket in  a  strong  technical  position.  It  uas 
created  the  usual  "bearish"  feeling  which  al- 
ways comes  with  a  break  in  the  market,  and 
many  financial  experts  are  of  the  opinion 
that  we  are  in  for  a  period  of  extreme  defla- 
tion both  in  commodities  and  securities  as 
well.  This  line  of  thought  has  caused  them 
to  look  with  some  apprehension  on  the  se- 
curity market.  Considering  the  fact  that  rail- 
road stocks  are  already  selling  at  panic  prices 
and  that  most  of  the  industrials  are  selling 
at  a  price  50  pzr  cent,  less  than  book  values,  I 
fail  to  see  any  great  cause  for  alarm. 

Regarding  the  present  high  commodity 
prices,  I  am  afraid  that  the  wish  for  lower 
prices  is  father  to  the  thought  with  most  of 
us  and  that  we  are  unduly  optimistic  regard- 
ing the  coming  break  in  commodity  prices. 
More  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  cause  of  high 
prices  is  due  to  the  enormously  increased  pay 
of  labor,  particularly  of  the  unskilled  and 
half-skilled  kind.  What  is  the  prospect  for 
improvement  in  this  direction?  The  United 
States  is  short  5.000,000  laborers  because  oi 
the  stoppage  of  immigration.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  many  of  our  laborers  are  return- 
ing to  Europe.  Shorter  hours  and  general  in- 
efficiency only  increase  the  difficulty.  High 
wages  and  hard  work  do  not  seem  to  go  well 
together.  Now  as  long  as  the  labor  shortage 
exists  neither  labor  costs  or  taxes  can  be  re- 
duced. Materially  the  outlook  therefore  indi- 
cates no  important  reduction  in  commodity 
prices  or  living  costs  in  the  near  future, 
barring  a  sudden  and  unexpected  influx  of 
laborers  who  are  willing  to  work  hard  and 
thereby    increase   production 

Sweeping  reorganization  of  government  ex- 
ecutive departments  to  do  away  with  dupli- 
cation of  services,  to  simplify  and  speed  up 
all  processes,  thus  saving  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually,  is  proposed  in  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Smoot  of  Utah,  and 
finds  wide  approval  in  Congress. 

Tobacco  companies  were  never  so  pros- 
perous. Both  manufacturing  and  retailing 
concerns  report  that  if  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  first  three  months  continue  over 
the  remaining  nine  1920  will  be  the  best  year 
in  their  history"-  Both  gross  and  net  are 
showing  high  increases  over  corresponding 
months  in   1919. 

As  a  result  of  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  sugar  industry  and  the  outlook  for  ex- 
ceedingly high  prices  the  sugar  stocks  are 
attracting  considerable  interest  and  showing 
pronounced  strength  in  the  market.  The 
situation  as  it  is  today  has  probably  no  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  the  industry'.  The  world  is 
practically  facing  a  famine  in  its  supply  of 
sugar,  and  there  is  nothing  which  can  over- 
come or  relieve  the  condition  for  at  least 
another  year.  Good  sugar  stocks  should  be 
bought  and  held.     Their  future  is  assured. 

The  moving-picture  business  is  showing  a 
50  per  cent,  increase  over  1919  business. 
Famous  Players  Lasky  earned  $1 5.36  per 
share  on  its  common  stock  last  year.  Selling 
now  at  $75  per  share,  paying  $8  per  share  in 
dividends,   this  stock  now  nets   10.7  per  cent. 

The  financial  world  is  filled  with  rumors  of 
a  new  steel  merger,  with  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Company  mentioned  as  the  nucleus. 
This  stock  has  been  showing  strength  lately, 
as  have  also  Vanadium  and  Replogle  Steel. 
Judge  Gary's  statement  recently  that  extra 
dividends  on  United  States  Steel  Common 
would  not  be  declared  _  is  held  by  some 
financial  experts  to  have  started  the  recent 
break  in  the  market — "for  as  steel  goes,  so  go 
all  the  rest."     United  States  Steel  was  selling 


Piedmont  Academy,  a  school  for  boys.  Pied- 
mont,  California,  has  recently  issued  a  hand- 
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somely    illustrated    catalogue    for     1920-1921. 

The  academy  is  situated  in  Piedmont's  finest 
residential  district,  has  extensive  grounds 
which  furnish  ample  playground  facilities  and 
is  within  short  walking  distance  of  Pied- 
mont's beautiful  hills  and  valleys,  unrivaled 
for  outdoor  exercises  of  every  description. 


J.  R.  Mason  &  Co.,  specialists,  point  out 
that  probably  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
present  bond  market  in  California  is  the  com- 
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parative  strength  of  state-approved  municipal 
irrigation   district  bonds. 

Their  perfect  record,  exemption  from  all 
Federal  income  taxes,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  legal  for  investment  by  California  savings 
banks  and  any  funds  which  may  be  invested 
in  California  county,  city,  or  school  district 
bonds,  combined  with  the  fact  that  they  are 
available  as  collateral  against  deposits  of  state, 
county,  and  city  moneys  in  California  banks, 
all  have  tended  to  make  the  bonds  among  the 
most  popular  in  California. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  consider  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  laws  of  California  favor 
these  bonds  of  its  rich  farming  communities. 
Each  state-approved  bond  carries  a  certificate 
of  the  state  controller  certifying  that  it  is  a 
lawful  investment  for  all  state,  school,  and 
trust  funds,  the  public  teachers'  retirement 
salary  fund,  savings  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, etc. '  These  bonds  are  also  eligible  for 
investment  of  the  capital  stock  and  reserve 
fund  of  all  kinds  of  insurance  companies, 
whether  they  sell  life,  fire,  or  other  policies. 
in  the  State  of  California. 

Obviously  our  lawmakers  have  given  these 
bonds  such  a  high  rating  because  they  are 
convinced  that  an  irrigation  district,  organized 
under  our  exacting  laws,  is  about  as  sound  and 
permanent  a  political  subdivision  as  any  that 
can  be  found. 

To  supply  an  irrigation  district  with  water 
for  irrigation  purposes  differs  but  little  from 
supplying  the  people  of  a  city  with  water  for 
domestic  purposes.  In  each  instance  a  public 
utility  of  the  first  order  is  provided  and  bonds 
issued  to  finance  the  cost  of  works  are  the 
general  tax-secured  obligation  of  the  issuing 
community,  and  are  prior  in  Hen  to  all  mort- 
gages.  

The  unprecedented  demand  for  needful 
financing  by  foreign  government,  railroads, 
states,  municipalities,  industrial  corporations, 
and  builders  is  the  most  extensive  and  in- 
sistent ever  witnessed  at  this  season  in  any 
peace  year  (says  the  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  Na- 
tional Bank  in  the  April  number  of  the  Busi- 
ness Outlook).  Several  foreign  governments 
are  negotiating  with  American  banking  houses 


for  new  loans.  Many  of  the  important  rail- 
road corporations  have  made  tentative  pro- 
posals to  bankers  for  loans  covering  the  cost 
of  necessary  equipment  and  new  construction 
work.  There  are  also  impending  loans  by 
states  and  municipalities  which  have  heavy 
outlays  to  make  for  new  highways  and  im- 
provement work  involving  a  large  aggregate 
investment.  In  addition  to  these  demands,  im- 
portant industrial  corporations  having  an  im- 
mense volume  of  orders  on  their  books  will 
have  to  provide  new  equipment  and  factors 
space  to  care  for  their  growing  business.  The 
country  is  in  the  midst  of  an  extraordinary 
new  building  campaign  which  is  absorbing 
more  than  $110,000,000  a  month  in  response 
to  the  pressing  need  for  new  structures  of  all 
kinds.  The  heavy  costs  of  doing  business  at 
this  price  level  must  also  be  reckoned  with. 
The  situation  in  the  investment  markets  is 
therefore  quite  unusual,  because  of  the  broad 
demand  for  capital  which  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  bond  buyer  to  obtain  securities  at 
prices  showing  an  unusually  liberal  investment 
yield. 

Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  are  mailing  letters 
to  their  clients  who  are  holders  of  Sutter 
Basin  bonds  advising  them  that  all  outstanding 
Sutter  Basin  bonds  dated  May  1,  191S,  will  be 
called  in  for  payment  on  May  1,  1920.  This 
Company  was  one  of  the  original  syndicate 
underwriting  this   issue. 


In  one  year,  from  1918  to  1919,  freight 
losses  and  damages  on  United  States  rail- 
roads nearly  doubled.  The  figures  in  detail 
are  given  in  the   following  table : 

YEAR  ENDED  DECEMEER  31.    1919. 


Eastern  district 
Southern  district  . . 
Western  district 


Freight 
Revenue. 

..31,528,858.77,3 
558,802.091 

. .    1.409.5S3.597 


Amount 
of  loss. 
$54,380,599 
16,774,205 
31.924,058 


United  States $3,497,244,461  $103,078,862 

YEAR   ENDED  DECEMBER  31,   1918. 

Freight  Amount 

Revenue.  of  loss. 

Eastern  district   $1,528,096,694  $25,205,020 

Southern  district 544,672,819  7,797,454 

Western  district    1,322,340,864  22,152,727 


United  States $3,395,110,377       $55,155,201 

Unofficial  figures  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished showing  an  enormous  increase  in  thefts 
from  the  railways,  silk  alone  forming  a  huge 
total. — American  Railroads. 


J.  B.  Levison,  president  of  the  Fireman's 
Fund,  sails  from  New  York  May  8th  on  an 
extended  trip  to  all  the  principal  European 
countries,  where  he  will  study  general  busi- 
ness conditions  from  the  insurance  stand- 
point, with  special  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  insurance  business. 

From  1900  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Mr.  Levison  made  almost  annual  trips  to  Eu- 
rope. This  will  be  his  first  in  seven  years, 
and  has,   as   one  of  his  principal   objects,  the 


"I  ought  to  put  my  affairs  in  shape  so  that  my  family 
will  be  all  right  in  case  anything  happens  to  me" 


EVERY  man,  almost, 
has  said  this  to  him- 
self—  but  court  records 
show  that  only  3%  of 
them  do  it.  And  in  con* 
sequence,  there  is  much 
inconvenience,  often  un- 
fairness, and  even  suffer- 
ing, unnecessarily  caused 
to  the  dependents. 


BY  using  a  pamphlet  "The  First  Step  in 
Making  Your  Will"  you  can  in  a  few 
moments  give  your  attorney  all  the  informa- 
tion he  will  need  in  drawing  your  will. 
Whether  or  not  you  are  our  customer,  we 
invite  you  to  write  or  call  for  a  copy. 
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renewal  of  the  contract  between  the  company 
and  its  foreign  marine  settling  agents,  which 
has  been  somewhat  disturbed  during  the  long 
period  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Levison  will  represent  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Paris,  in  addition  to  his  other  purely 
official  insurance  duties.  In  the  course  of  his 
trip  he  will  probably  visit  England,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Switzerland,  returning  late  in  July. 


The  frequently  published  statement  that 
passengers  on  traction  lines  in  Cleveland  have 
only  to  pay  a  5-cent  fare  with  1  cent  for  a 
transfer,  and  that  the  company  was  earning  6 
per  cent,  dividends,  is  commented  upon  by 
Peter  Witt,  former  street  railway  commis- 
sioner of  that  city.  He  says  that  the  Cleve- 
land Railway  Company  entered  into  the  present 
service-at-cost  arrangement  in  March,  1910. 
after  the  outstanding  stock  and  bond  obliga- 
tions of  the  company  were  reduced  from  $34,- 
000,000  to  $24,000;000  by  squeezing  out  the 
water.  On  this  investment  and  on  the  cost 
of  all  additions  the  people  pay  enough  to  re- 
turn a  6  per  cent,  dividend.  Part  of  Mr. 
Witt's  statement   reads: 

"Let  us  assume  that  when  the  settlement 
in  Cleveland  was  made  the  ten  millions  had 
not  been  squeezed  out.  What  effect  would 
this  have  had  upon  the  car  riders  of  Cleveland 
last  year?  How  many  riders  did  the  system 
carry  ?  Three  hundred  millions.  Therefore, 
the  increase  in  the  rate  of  fare  had  the  Svater' 
remained  would  have  been  one-fifth  of  1  cent. 
This  completely  knocks  into  a  'cocked  hat'  all 
the  stories  afloat  to  the  effect  that  the  fare  in 
Cleveland  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the 
'water'   was  squeezed  out." 

Mr.  Witt  says  that  the  first  blunder  made 
by  the  public  and  the  street  railway  companies 
was  in  the  establishment  of  a  unit  rate  of 
fare  because  it  killed  the  profitable  short-haul 
traffic  and  made  impossible  the  collection  of 
what  was  justly  due  from  the  long-distance 
rider.  The  second  blunder,  he  says,  was  fixing 
a  universal  rate  of  fare  whether  the  town  was 
large  or  small,  densely  or  sparsely  populated, 
fiat  or  hilly,  car  movement  fast  or  slow.  Yet 
another  blunder,  he  states,  was  the  piling  by 
the  public  on  the  companies  of  excise  taxes, 
paving  taxes,  street  cleaning  and  snow  re- 
moval charges,  bridge  tolls,  and  numerous 
other  charges.     Then  his  statement  reads: 

"That  the  conditions  thus  created  could  not 
go  on  indefinitely  was  known  to  all  who  took 
the  trouble  to  give  the  problem  just  a  little 
thought.  It  was  only  a  question  of  time  when 
the  end  would  come.  The  war,  with  its  eco- 
nomic upheaval,  hastened  the  day.  In  the 
midst  of  prosperity  the  crash  came.  The  most 
important  utility  in  our  city  life  was  laid  low  : 
and  why  ?  Because  it  could  not  meet  the 
constantly  rising  costs  while  the  charge  for  the 
service  it  sold  remained  fixed.  Dividends 
ceased  ;  bond  interest  defaulted  ;  improvements 
stopped;  railripping  took  the  place  of  track 
laying,  and  abandonment  of  service  superseded 
the  buying  of  new  equipment. 

"Out  of  it  all  some  relief  to  some  companies 
has  been  granted.  So  today  in  Boston,  with 
state  control,  the  fare  is  10  cents  ;  in  St.  Louis, 
through  receivership,  it  is  8  cents;  in  Cincin- 
nati, under  a  reward  for  incentive,  it  is  7 
cents  ;  in  Chicago,  with  its  division  of  profits. 
it  is  6  cents ;  in  Cleveland,  under  service  at 
cost,  it  is  5  cents,  with  1  cent  for  a  transfer. 
"For  the  higher  rares  of  fare  in  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  many  different 
reasons  are  given.  For  the  lower  fare  in 
Cleveland  but  one  reason  is  assigned,  and  that, 
the  'water'  was  squeezed  out !  Yes,  the  'water 
was  squeezed  out,  but  the  statement  that  its 
squeezing  out  has  had  a  material  effect  on  the 
rate  of  fare  charged  is  far  from  the  truth. 

"The  trouble  with  this  industry  is  that  it  is 
trying  to  function  by  meeting  a  post-war  out- 
go with  a  pre-war  income.  It  can  not  be 
done.  The  longer  the  public  insists  in  trying 
to  make  it  do  that  which  is  impossible  to  be 
done  the  worse  the  situation  will  become.  It 
is  the  inflation  of  our  currency,  rather  than 
the  inflation  of  stocks,  that  is  causing  the 
trouble.  The  value  of  the  dollar  today,  meas- 
ured by  its  purchasing  power  of  five  years 
ago,  is  less  than  50  cents.  Since  many  years 
must  elapse  before  deflation  can  take  place, 
the  present  value  must  continue  or  still  go 
lower.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  paying 
dividends  on  'water'  that  confronts  most  of 
our  street  railway  companies,  but  the  des- 
perate question  of  getting  enough  money  in 
the  fare  box  to  fill  the  pay  envelopes.  It  can 
be  remedied  only  by  permitting  this  industry, 
if  it  is  to  render  the  service  for  which  it 
was  organized,  to  charge  a  rate  of  fare  which 
will  make  its  income  commensurate  with  its 
outgo."  

The  Fireman's  Fund  recently  issued  an  air- 
craft policy  for  $22,500  against  the  hazards 
of  fire,  theft,  and  collision  upon  an  eight- 
passenger,  tri-motor  aerial  limousine  belong- 
ing to  the  California  Aerial  Transport,  Inc.. 
of  Stockton,  California. 

The  plane,  a  Curtiss  Eagle  costing  $40,000. 


The  Anglo  and  London 
Paris  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco 

A  forward  looking  institution. 
Its  energies  and  resources  have 
ever  been  enlisted  in  the  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of 
the  best  interests  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Its  service  reaches  directly 
every  trade  capital  of  the  world 
— comprehends  every  phase  of 
commercial  and  investment 
banking. 


•J*  A*  J* 


Resources  over  One  Hundred 
Twenty  Million  Dollars 


is  to  be  used  in  passenger-carrying  service  be- 
tween San   Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

This  Curtiss  Eagle  weighs  empty  74  5  0 
pounds,  and  is  the  only  aircraft  of  its  kind  in 
commercial  service  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time.  Its  maximum  speed  is  107 
miles  per  hour. 


When  the  recent  blizzard  swept  New  Eng- 
land the  Barnum  and  Bailey  winter  city  at 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  was  snowed  under. 
Elephants  were  used  to  shovel  snow  into  rail- 
road cars  and  qualified  as  effective  in  moving 
snow,  but  were  rather  hard  on  shovels. 


Stock  and  Bond  Certificates 
LITHOGRAPHED 
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SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STREETS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  200 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial      Checking-      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $15,000,000 


A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COM  MERCIAL  AND 
Personal  Checking 
Accounts  Solicited. 

Siring!   Accoants    receive 

Interest  it  the  rite  of  4  per 

cent,  per  annum. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

S3. 00 

OFFICERS 

Leon  Bocqaenz.  President 
J.  M.Dnpis,  Vice-President 

A.  Boasquet Secretary 

W.  F.DuJit Cashier 

J.T.  Inlarry.Asst.  Cashier 


The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The    San     Francisco     Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Federal  Resem  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
Member  of  lie  Associated  Sa  tragi  Banks  of  San  Fraabsc* 

MISSION  BRANCH     ....     Kssn  and  21st  Streeto 

PAM-PRESIDI0  DISTRICT  BRANCH    Oeaent  id  7th  Art, 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH     ■     Hivntud  BerndercStnaa 

December  31st,    1919. 

Assets $64,107  : 

Deposits 60.  t  i 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds...      Z 

Employees'    Pension    Fund 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Franceand  Ourselves. 

Few  writers  during  the  war  did  so  much  to 
enlighten  the  American  public  opinion  upon 
the  French  point  of  view  as  Dr.  Herbert 
Adams  Gibbons,  whose  letters  from  Paris  were 
convincing  alike  by  their  clarity  and  their  sin- 
cerity. That  they  can  bear  an  almost  un- 
edited republication  evidences  the  excel- 
lence of  their  tone  and  the  accuracy  of  their 
judgments. 

It  is  not  enough  to  help  France,  said  Dr. 
Gibbons  in  1917.  It  is  still  more  necessary" 
to  understand  her,  and  to  avoid  that  most  fatal 
heresy  of  supposing  that  Frenchmen  can  be 
transmuted  into  the  semblance  of  Americans. 
France  has  ages  of  tradition  behind  her,  and 
she  has  no  intention  to  abandon  it.  She  must 
be  helped  in  her  way,  and  not  in  ours.  It 
was  we  who  went  to  France,  and  not  France 
who  came  to  us.  We  must  understand  the 
French  point  of  view,  and  not  insist  that  the 
French  shall  understand  ours. 

Dr.  Gibbons  heartily  approved  of  the  agree- 
ment by  which  Great  Britain  and  America 
were  to  pledge  themselves  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  France  in  case  of  further  German  attacks. 
Doubtless  he  regrets  the  present  improba- 
bility of  the  fulfillment  of  that  agreement. 
And  here,  once  more,  we  must  appreciate  the 
French  point  of  view.  The  destruction  of  the 
German  fleet  means  safety  for  America  and 
Great  Britain.  But  it  implies  no  safety  for 
France.  Her  frontier  is  just  as  open  as  ever 
it  was,  and  if  she  views  with  some  cynicism 
the  guaranties  of  the  league  of  nations  it  is 
because  the  experience  of  centuries  has  taught 
her  to  distrust  ideals  and  to  cling  to  the 
methods  that  she  has  tested  and  proved. 

Dr.  Gibbons  does  much  more  than  discuss 
what  may  be  called  the  sentimentalities  of  the 
situation.  He  faces  many  of  the  actual  prob- 
lems, economic  and  other,  that  confront 
France    and    from    which    America    can    not 


The  School  for  Boys 
PIEDMONT  ACADEMY 

FINEST  SCHOOL  ON  COAST 

BOARDING    AND     DAY 

Piedmont,  California 


wholly  dissociate  herself.  He  shows  us  the 
French  as  an  eminently  practical  people, 
wedded  to  their  conservatisms,  but  resolved  to 
find  the  remedies  and  to  apply  them  rapidly. 
There  were  no  caste  or  class  distinctions  in 
the  call  to  arms.  There  will  be  none  in  the 
distribution  of  the  economic  burden.  There 
will  be  no  truckling  to  interests  nor  deference 
to  electoral  voters.  Dr.  Gibbons  does  not  pre- 
tend to  put  on  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  nor 
to  foresee  the  unforeseeable.  But  he  gave  us 
an  excellent  common  sense  during  the  progress 
of  the  war  and  he  wrote  nothing  that  was  to 
be  discredited  by  events.  His  letters  are  as 
valuable  today  as  they  were  at  the  time  when 
they  were  first  mailed  from    Paris. 

France  and  Ourselves.     By  Herbert  Adams  Gib- 
bons.     New  York:  The  Century  Company. 


Tatterdemalion. 

This  is  a  collection  of  some  of  the  short 
stories  and  sketches  written  by  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy during  the  war.  They  constitute  a 
sustained  note  of  lament,  not  at  the  obduracy 
of  statesmen  nor  the  malignancy  of  kings, 
but  because  there  were  not  "enough  lovers  of 
beauty  among  men."  Surely  Mr.  Galsworthy 
does  not  mean  a  sensuous  beauty.  Perhaps 
he  means  a  Platonic  beauty,  an  aspect  of 
virtue. 

It  may  be  that  a  robust  patriotism  will  re- 
sent some  of  these  sketches  as  untimely,  as 
indeed  they  were.  With  the  enemy  at  the 
gates  one  should  write  heroically  or  be  silent. 
There  may  be  time  later  on  to  admire  the 
German  courtesan  in  the  streets  of  London 
and  to  hymn  an  abstract  rather  than  a  par- 
ticular justice.  There  are  seasons  when  to 
be  inopportune   becomes  a   crime. 

Measured  by  artistic  and  literary  standards, 
these  stories  are  gems.  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
smooth  narrative  style  was  never  seen  to  bet- 
ter advantage  nor  his  musical  rhythm  better 
felt  They  will  be  read  with  admiration  in 
the  years  to  come,  and  perhaps  with  some 
wonder  that  they  should  have  been  written 
when  they  were  written. 

Tatterdemalion.  By  John  Galsworthy.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribners  Sons. 


Doctors  recommend 
the  silent  Hygieno 

The  Hygieno  is  more  than 
a  quiet  acting  efficient 
closet. 

Its  bowl  is  only  thirteen 
inches  high — three  inches 
lower  than  the  old  fash- 
ioned closet  bowl. 

It  allows  the  body  to  rest  in  a 
position  that  enables  the  bowels 
to  be  quickly  and  completely 
emptied. 

It  eliminates  unnecessary 
straining  and  constipation. 

There  are  three  types  of  Hy- 
gieno Closets,  all  of  which  are 
equipped  with  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  fittings,and  like  all  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran- 
teed forever  against  any  defects 
in  workmanship  or  materials. 

Visit  our  showroom. 


PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

FUK  SALS  BV    ALL    PLUMBERS 


Main  offices  ana  showroom: 

67  New  Montgomery  Sl.  San  Francisco 

Factories: 

Richmond  and  San  Pablo. California 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

Arthur  H.  Gleason,  author  of  "Inside  the 
British  Isles"  and  "Golden  Lads."  is  now  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Gleason  was  a  stretcher-bearer  with  a 
British  unit  in  1914-15  and  was  decorated 
with  the  Mons  Star  for  bravery  on  the  battle- 
field. For  the  last  four  years  he  has  been  in 
England  investigating  the  British  labor  move- 
ment and  his  new  duties  will  include  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  industrial  and  labor  prob- 
lems in   this   country. 

E.  Alexander  Powell,  the  celebrated  jour- 
nalist and  war  correspondent,  who  is  now  on 
his  way  to  Japan  and  the  Orient  to  study  con- 
ditions, writes  back  from  the  Philippines. 
"Why  not  reduce  the  H.  C.  of  L.  by  following 
the  example  of  the  Igorots  and  eating  dog? 
You  can  get  a  nice  yellow  mongrel  here  for 
four  dollars.  The  Igorots  starve  their  dogs  for 
four  days,  stuff  them  with  rice  and  slowly 
beat  them  to  death  with  bamboos.  Then  they 
are  broiled,  hair  and  all,  over  the  fire,  and  the 
result — well,  the  Igorots  say  its  something 
very  tasty." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rupert  Hughes  have  left  New 
York  for  California,  each  taking  along  the 
proofs  of  a  new  book.  Mrs.  Hughes'  book  is 
"Diantha  Goes  the  Primrose  Way,"  a  first 
book  of  poems,  just  published  by  the  Harpers, 
while  Mr.  Hughes',  scheduled  for  publication 
in  a  few  weeks,  is  "What's  the  World  Coming 
To  ?"  In  this  new  novel  Mr.  Hughes  takes 
up  his  picture  of  contemporary  American  life 
where  he  left  off  in  "The  Cup  of  Fun-." 

Edith  O'Shaughnessy  tells  in  "Alsace  in 
Rust  and  Gold,"  just  published  by  the  Har- 
pers, how,  even  on  Hartmanns-Weillerkopf, 
scene  of  some  of  the  bitterest  fighting  of  the 
war,  rumors  had  reached  the  ears  of  the 
French  that  the  United  States  was  "going 
dry" :  "Said  the  commandant,  puzzled,  look- 
ing at  his  not  large  glass  of  ruby  liquid,  'But 
a  little  wine  at  one's  meals?'  Said  another 
officer,  with  a  quickly  restrained  gesture  of  dis- 
taste, 'Is  it  true  that  one  must  drink  alone  and 
standing  up  between  meals  in  America?'  I 
was  saved  an  answer  to  this  question  by  the 
shaking,  deafening  sound  of  an  exploding 
shell"  concludes  -/Irs.  O'Shaughnessy,  in  evi- 
dent relief. 

On  his  recent  trip  to  England  Major  Lincoln 
MacVeagh  arranged  for  the  publication  in  this 
country  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  of  Professor 
Einstein's  own  exposition  of  his  theory  on 
relativity.  The  book,  which  will  be  brought 
out  by  the  Holts  this  spring,  is  entitled  "Rela- 
tivity: The  Special  and  General  Theory."  by 
A.  Einstein,  professor  of  physics.  University 
of  Berlin.  It  is  translated  by  Robert  W.  Law- 
son  of  Sheffield  University. 

Dr.  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  author  of 
"France  and  Ourselves,"  lived  in  Paris 
throughout  the  war  and  the  peace  conference. 
While  the  American  army  was  in  France  he 
traveled  in  more  than  fifty  departments,  lec- 
turing for  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  upon 
the   extent   and   spirit  of   American   interven- 


tion. In  appreciation  of  his  services  in  com- 
batting the  defeatist  propaganda  and  in  inter- 
preting France  to  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Gibbons  was  given  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Colonel  Jennings  C.  Wise,  the  author  of 
"The  Turn  of  the  Tide,"  just  published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  comes  of  distinguished 
parentage.  His  father,  John  S.  Wise,  was 
aide  to  General  Lee  during  the  civil  war  and 
the  author  of  "The  End  of  an  Era."  His 
grandfather  was  governor  of  Virginia  and  a 
major-general  in   the   Confederate   army. 


How  "genuine  antique  rugs"  are  manufac- 
tured and  prepared  for  European  and  Ameri- 
can markets  is  told  by  an  American  who 
visited  Bagdad.  The  shopping  streets  seem 
like  tunnels.  They  are  arched  overhead  with 
brick  to  keep  out  the  heat ;  thus  they  run, 
like  subways,  up  and  down  the  bazaar  quar- 
ter. Through  those  long,  stifling,  faintly- 
lighted  tunnels  throngs  the  eternal  crowd  of 
men,  mules,  and  camels.  Often  one  will  see 
a  fine  rug  lying  flat  in  the  filth  of  a  narrow 
street,  ground  beneath  the  tramp  of  men  and 
beasts,  but  there  is  method  in  this.  For- 
eigners make  Oriental  rugs,  bright  and  new, 
in  Persia,  and  sell  them  through  Bagdad. 
Since  an  "old  rug"  is  worth  more,  wily  brokers 
have  hit  on  this  way  to  make  a  new  rug  look 
old. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union   Square                        San  Francisco 

THE   HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal, 


?P  YOU  ARE  A  REAL 
H        BOOK-LOVER 

JL  A  Spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 

Book  Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE. 

OFF  GRANT  AVENUE-below  Sutler,  q  Rare 

Old  Booki  Bought.  Sold  and  Hunted  For  by 

GEORGE  HARGENS  (formerly  of  the  While  Home) 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


TO  SAVE  YOUR  ESTATE  FROM 
STATUTORY  DIRECTION 

Take  home  to  yourself  the  thought  that  property 
is  never  without  an  owner — that  your  estate,  too, 
must  pass  into  other  hands,  either  in  accordance 
with  your  wishes  or  as  provided  by  statute.  To 
conserve  your  slighest  wish  in  its  distribution,  the 
making  of  a  will  is  the  one  and  only  course  open 
to  you.  Otherwise,  the  law  steps  in. 

Are  you  content  to  impose  upon  your  loved 
ones  the  impersonal  workings  of  the  law?  In  the 
absence  of  a  will,  the  law  must  ignore  the  degree  of 
their  needs.  The  law  recognizes  exclusively  the 
claims  of  "the  next  of  kin."  The  law  cannot  assume 
how  vou  would  have  dealt  mercifully  and  effect- 
ively in  individual  cases. 

When  preparing  your  will,  consult  your  lawyer 
about  those  humane,  protective  bequests  which 
your  heart  and  conscience  dictate  but  whose  merits 
the  law  must  otherwise  ignore.  Your  lawyer  also 
will  tell  you  that  the  Anglo-California  Trust 
Company,  as  executor,  will  act  in  exact  compliance 
with  your  wishes.  It  will  provide  for  the  business 
administration  of  your  estate  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  could  any  individual.  Without  obli- 
gation and  in  strict  confidence,  consult  with  us. 
Bring  your  lawyer  to  guide  you  in  the  consultation. 

ANGlO-CAUFORhflArarK  BANK 

COMMERCIAL-  SAVINGS -TRUST 

"Jne  tPersxmel  Service  HanfC 

MARKET6  SANSOME  SHEETS 
San  Francisco 
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SDCTEENTH  AND  MISSION 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  Book  of  Verse. 

This  volume  by  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Beauce  of 
San  Francisco  contains  among  other  effusions 
a  poem  written  for  the  dedication  of  the  new- 
Olympic  Club  building  and  sung  by  the  Stan- 
ford Trio.  There  are  also  some  humorous 
verses  depicting  the  troubles  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
city  automobiles.  The  "Cruise  of  the  Yacht" 
was  written  for  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club, 
and  a  somewhat  similar  production  is  "The 
Cruise  of  Captain  Cook."  Other  selections 
having  a  local  significance  are  "Stanfords  on 
Their  Wheels,"  "The  Tale  of  a  Perfect  Day," 
and  "Where  Some  Would  Have  the  Fair." 
There  are  also  some  sentimental  ditties. 

Mr.  Beauce  would  not  claim  a  high  order  of 
poetic  merit  for  his  compositions,  but  they 
will  certainly  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those 
who  in  any  way  participated,  even  vicariously, 
in  the  scenes  that  they  depict. 

The  San  Francisco  Girl  and  Other  Rhymes. 
By  Eugene  A.  Beauce.  San  Francisco:  A.  M. 
Robertson. 


Anne  of  Avonlea. 
This  volume  contains  further  stories  of  the 
people  of  Avonlea,  the  home  of  Anne  Shirley, 
whom  Mark  Twain  called  the  "dearest  and 
most  moving  and  delightful  child  since  the 
immortal  Alice."  Anne  herself  "once  or  twice 
flashes   across  the   scene"   and   her   friends   of 


Prince  Edward  Island  are  a  most  engaging 
group  of  people  of  whom  the  author  writes 
with  all  the  charm  which  has  made  her  books 
distinctive  in  their  field. 

Further    Chronicles    of    Avonlea.      By    L.    M. 
Montgomery.      Boston:   The  Page  Company. 


Fly. 

This  volume  is  issued  by  the  Manufacturers' 
Aircraft  Association,  Inc.,  and  it  is  intended 
to  show  what  has  been  accomplished  in  avia- 
tion up  to  the  close  of  1919.  It  is  a  revela- 
tion of  accomplishment  and  organization,  its 
value  being  largely  increased  by  some  eighty 
illustrations. 

Aircraft  Year  Book,  1920.  New  York:  Double- 
day,    Page  &  Co. 


La  France  Vfctorieuse. 

Sous  ce  titre,  "La  France  Victorieuse" 
(Fasquelle,  editeur,  Paris),  M.  Paul  Deschanel 
vient  de  reunir  en  volumes  "ses  paroles  de 
guerre,"  e'est  a  dire  les  discours  qu'il  pro- 
nonca  au  cours  des  quatre  annees  de  la  grande 
lutte  pour  le  droit  et  la  liberte.  Ce  livre 
constitue  un  ensemble  remarquable  des  idees 
les  plus  nobles  et  les  plus  genereuses  que  Ton 
puisse  defendre. 

G'est  toute  la  guerre  que  M.  Paul  Deschanel 
nous  presente  ainsi  en  un  raccourci  impres- 
sionnant ;  e'est  l'histoire  que  le  monde  a  vecu 
du  2  Aout  1914  au  II  Novembre  1918.  Ces 
pages     constituent    un     document    interessant 


To  those  uho  love  the  great  California  out-of- 
doors,  but  who  desire  also  to  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  business  and  social  life  of  San  Francisco, 
no  other  hostelry  offers  quite  so  much  as  does 


HOTEL  PENINSULA 

San  Mateo 


There  is  an  atmosphere  about  this  famous  old 
hotel,  ziith  its  richly  carved  woodzvork,  rare 
Oriental  rugs,  and  luxuriously  upholstered  furni- 
ture, that  can  not  be  duplicated  anywhere.  The 
appointments  throughout  are  perfect. 

Fifteen  acres  of  ground  —  wonderfully  land- 
scaped —  bring  to  guests  California's  outdoor 
beauty  at  its  best. 

The  hotel  service  includes  every  modem  conven- 
ience. The  dining-room  service  is  an  especially 
notable  feature. 

And  all  this  only  32  minutes  from  San  Francisco 
by  steam  trains — a  little  longer  by  electric  trains 
or  motor  buses.  A  famous  highway  makes  the 
trip  in  one's  own  motor  a  genuine  delight. 

Hotel  Peninsula  is  located  in  the  .center  of  beau- 
tiful San  Mateo  —  just  three  blocks  from  the 
railroad  station. 

For  country  life  for  the  busy  man  n.ho  must, 
through  press  of  business,  make  his  daily  and 
week-end  life  take  the  place  of  a  vacation,  Hotel 
Peninsula  is  ideal. 

Children  find  in  Hotel  Peninsula  and  its  beauti- 
ful grounds  a  wonderful  treat.  There  is  no  finer 
spot  in  all  California  to  which  to  bring  the 
children. 

Hotel  Peninsula  is  now  open.  There  are  still 
available  many  tine  suites  and  rooms  at  rates 
which,  considering  the  character  of  the  hotel,  are 
most  moderate.  Write  or  wire  for  rates  and 
•  reservations.  (Hotel  Peninsula  is  to  be  an  all- 
year-round  hotel.) 

Features  of  the  Peninsula  are  its  modern  club- 
house, zv  ell-equipped  garage,  bozvling  alleys,  card 
rooms,  tennis  courts,  billiard  rooms,  plunge  for 
szvimming,  children's  playground. 

A  DINNER  DANCE  is.  ill  be  given  every 
WEDNESDAY  AND  SATURDAY  EVENING 
at  $2.50  per  person.  A  SPECIAL  SUNDAY 
DINNER  ziill  be  served  every  Sunday  at  $2.50; 
or  a  la  carte  service  if  desired. 

Hotel  Peninsula  is  operated  on  both  the  American 
and  the  European  plan.  It  is  difficult  to  duplicate 
Hotel  Peninsula  accommodations  and  facilities  at 
double  the  tariffs  charged  here. 


pour  l'histoire  de  la  periode  heroique,  car  le 
President  de  la  Republique  a  traduit,  pendant 
toute  cette  periode,  le  qui  etait  au  fond  du 
cceur  du  peuple  fran^ais. 

Dans  les  luttes  des  partis  on  oublie  parfois 
les  raisons  ideales  qui  dresserent  le  monde 
civilise  tout  entier  contre  les  puissances  de 
proie  et  on  oublie  que  ce  fut  la  France  qui,  sans 
une  heure  de  defaillance,  maintint  a  la  guerre, 
par  le  sacrifice  de  son  sang  le  plus  genereux. 
ce  caractere  de  lutte  supreme  pour  le  droit  et 
la  liberte  de  I'humanite  toute  entiere. 

M.  Deschanel  nous  dit  que  la  cause  de  la 
France  se  confondait  avec  celle  de  I'humanite 
toute  entiere  et  que  la  etait  la  meilleure  part 
de  sa  gloire. 

"Et  desormais,  quoiqu'il  arrive,"  s'ecrie-t-il, 
"sachez-le,  vous,  qui  avez  sauve  notre  Lor- 
raine et  ramene  en  Alsace  nos  couleurs,  vous 
avez  fait,  non  pour  nous  qui  savions,  mais 
pour  le  monde,  une  autre  France.  .  .  .  Le 
miracle  est  venu,  l'eternel  miracle  de  notre 
peuple,  le  miracle  de  Jeanne  d'Arc  et  de 
Valmy:  le  droit  et  la  raison  sauves  par  la 
vaillance  et  par  la  grandeur  d'ame.  Et  cette 
eclatante  victoire  morale,  dont  rien  jamais, 
a  travers  les  ages,  on  pourra  ternir  l'eclat, 
sera  non  seulement  l'immortel  honneur  de  la 
France,  mais  l'immortel  honneur  de  I'hu- 
manite." 

Ah !  C'est  que  la  France  ne  defend  pas 
seulement  sa  terre,  ses  foyers,  les  tombeaux 
des  aieux,  les  souvenirs  sacres,  les  ceuvres 
ideales  de  I'art  et  de  la  foi,  et  tout  ce  que  son 
genie  repand  de  grace,  de  justice  et  de  beaute, 
elle  defend  autre  chose  encore  :  le  respect  des 
traites,  1'independance  de  l'Europe  et  la  liberte' 
humaine.  Oui,  il  s'agit  de  savoir  l'effort  de  la 
conscience,  pendant  les  siecles  aboutira  a  son 
esclavage,  si  des  millions  d'hommes  pourront 
etre  pris,  livres,  parques  de  l'autre  cote  d'une 
frontiere  et  condamnes  a  se  battre  pour  leurs 
conquerants  et  leurs  maitres,  contre  leur 
patrie,  contre  leur  famille  et  contre  leurs 
freres:  il  s'agit  de  savoir  si  la  matiere 
asservira  l'esprit  et  si  le  monde  sera  la  proie 
sanglante   de   la   violence. 

"La  France  Victorieuse"  est  un  beau  livre 
d'eloquence  sincere  et  il  comporte  dans  toutes 
ses  pages  un  enseignement  dont  devrait  s'im- 
pregner  la  generation  dont  l'esprit  se  forme 
actuellement  dans  les  ecoles  et  qui  ne  saura 
realiser  dignement  tout  l'avenir  que  si  elle 
comprend  la  beaute  du  sacrifice  par  lequel  ses 
ames  1'ont  prepare.  E.  C. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  Book  of  Courage,"  by  John  T.  Feris 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company),  is  issued  in  the 
Sunrise  Inspirational  Books.  It  is  written  in 
praise  of  courage,  showing  the  various  sorts  of 
courage,  and  how  they  may  be  developed  and 
used. 

"The  Almosts,"  by  Dr.  Helen  MacMarchy 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.50),  is  a  pop- 
ularly written  study  of  the  feeble-minded.  An  ' 
interesting  feature  is  its  citations  from  the 
drama  and  the  novel,  showing  the  parts  that  I 
have  been  played  by  the  feeble-minded  in 
works   of  imagination. 


New  Books  Received. 
Marquerav's   Duel.      By  Anthony   Pryde.      New 
York:  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.;  $2. 
A  novel. 

Time  and  Eternity.     By  Gilbert  Cannan.     New 
York:   George  H.   Doran  Company. 
A  novel. 

The  Passing  of  the  Kings.     By  Nina  B.  Lamb- 
kin.     Chicago:   T.    S.    Dennison   &   Co. 
A  pageant. 

How  to  Use  Cement  for  Concrete  Construc- 
tion for  Town  and  Farm.  By  H.  Colin  Campbell, 
C.   E.     Chicago:    Stanton  &  Van  Vliet  Company. 

For  agricultural  schools. 

The  Golden   Scorpion.     By  Sax  Rohmer.     New 
York:    Robert   M.    McBride  &   Co. 
A  detective  story. 

The  Joke  About  Housing.  By  Charles  Harris 
Win'taker.      Boston:    Marshall  Jones   Company;    $2. 

An  effort  to  clear  up  the  basic  questions  in- 
volved   in   the   housing  problem. 


Miss  Eda  Lou  Walton,  assisting  in  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, appears  for  the  first  time  in  "Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,"  edited  by  Miss  Har- 
riet Monroe.  Her  poems  entitled  "Hill  Songs" 
have  a  refreshing  simplicity  of  words  and 
metre.  The  short  poem  called  "From  a 
Promontory"  is  characteristic: 

Out    on    the    far-most    ledge    of    rock 
I    stand,    and    I   am    almost    free. 
Breathe  on  me,  wind,  that  I  may  be 
Blown  like  a  brown   bird  out  to  sea! 

The  other  Californian  appearing  in  the  issue 
is  Mr.  Carlyle  F.  Mclnfyre  of  Los  Angeles. 


The  only  dentists  of  China  used  to  pull 
teeth  with  their  fingers.  They  practiced  by 
pulling  pegs  from  a  wooden  board  until  they 
had  a  grip  with  a  lifting  power  of  300  or  400 
pounds.  « 


Above  the  Standard. 


PORTOLA  WOODS 

at  Woodside 

In  the  fine  Woodside  district  of  San 
Mateo  County,  adjoining  the  "Fam 
ily  Farm,"  is  PORTOLA  WOODS" 
a  beautifully  wooded  acreage  offering 
everything  desirable  in  country- 
home  property. 

PORTOLA  WOODS  has  a  water 

distribution  system.  The  water  is 
obtained  from  the  Bear  Gulch  Water 
Company,  and  every  purchaser  of  a 
lot  in  PORTOLA  WOODS  is  as- 
sured of  an  adequate  supply. 

Considering  its  accessibility  by  good 
roads,  the  excellence  of  the  climate, 
the  character  of  the  neighboring 
country  houses,  and  the  skill  with 
which  subdivisions  have  been 
planned  so  as  to  preserve  and  em- 
phasize every  picturesque  feature  of 
the  landscape,  the  prices  for  POR- 
TOLA WOODS  are  extremely 
moderate. 

Lots  range  in  size  from  7  to  39  acres, 
and  prices  from  $450  to  3650  per 
acre — lower  than  prevailing  prices 
for  similar  property  in  that  region. 

Full  information  and  maps  may  be 
had  from  the  Real  Estate  Department, 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  375 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco.  Douglas 
2562. 


An   ounce   of  gold   leaf,    rolled   out,   would 
cover  the  floor  of  a  room  fourteen  feet  square. 


DEANE     SUMMER     CAMP 

Offers  a  wholesome  out-of-door  life  for  boys  from 
ten  to  fifteen.  Ocean  bathing,  riding,  trail  trips, 
athletics,    tutoring,    if    desired. 

JULY   1— SEPTEMBER  1,   19J0. 
Address     all     communications     to     1 ' 
TOWNSEND,    JR.,    or    HEWITT    REY" 
Deane  School,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
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him  not  onlv  in  face,  but  in  figure.  And  be- 
sides, the  air  of  authority  he  assumed  in  cer- 
tain momentous  interviews  set  well  upon  h 

Other  particularly  prominent  roles 
plaved  bv  Charles  Harbury.  who  gave  ; 
portrait  of  the  capable,  but  somewhat  pompous. 
English  man  of  affairs;  Frank  Westerton 
very  English  as  a  captain  in  the  army ;  Joseph 
Selman  as  the  highly  efficient  cog  in  the  Ger- 
man Secret  Service  machine,  Edward  Martyn 
and  one  or  two  others. 

Joseph   Holicky   had  the   important   role    ot 
Yeats  of  the  English  Intelligence  Department, 
good   portrait    of    a    dry,    cautious, 


were  waiting  for  the  signal  to  dance,  war- 
bling, down  the  aisles,  and  disport  themselves, 
in  all  their  young  shapeliness,  on  the  oval 
walk  built  around  the  orchestral  pit. 


'HELP  WANTED." 


Xo.  not  household  servants;  in  the  play  at 
the  Alcazar  it  is  the  stenog  that  is  advertised 
for.  I  had  rather  an  idea  that  stenogs.  nowa- 
days, were  so  much  in  demand  that  they  are 
as  haughty  as  domestics  and  ship  riveters.  But 
not  a  bit  of  it ;  in  the  Jack  Lait  play  at  the 
Alcazar   anyway.      Two   of  them   weep  at  the 


astute   individual  who   never   made   assertions     prospect   of'  not  getting  a  job.   and  the  other 


"THREE  FACES  EAST." 

What  a  well-chosen,  delightfully-mysterious, 
curiosity-provoking  title.  It  recalls  that  old 
Wilkie  Collins  romance  about  a  historic  and 
religiously  venerated  diamond  stolen  from  the 
forehead  of  the  image  of  a  Hindu  diety.  in 
which  three — or  perhaps  it  was  four — of  the 
priests  of  the  temple,  directing  their  faces  in 
different  directions,  traveled  forth  over  the 
world's  surface  under  a  vow  to  bring  back  the 
stolen  gem.  "Three  Faces  East,"  by  Anthony 
Paul  Kelly,  is  a  high-class  melodrama  of  the 
Sherlock  Holmes  order.  Only  Sherlock- 
Holmes  antedated  the  war.  and  this  is  a  secret 
service  play  of  w-ar-times.  I  call  it  high-class 
melodrama  because  it  is  realistic  and  plausible, 
and  the  characters  who  figure  in  it  belong  to 
the  well-dressed,  well-bred,  and  handsomely- 
housed  class.  The  locale  of  the  play  is  Eng- 
land, although  the  prologue  takes  place  in 
Berlin. 

The  population  of  "Three  Faces  East"  con- 
sists largely  of  spies  and  officials,  state  or 
otherwise,  who  are  trying  to  nab  them.  And 
we  in  front  have  a  perfectly  lovely  time  being 
mystified.  There  are  spies  and  counter-spies 
and  we  try  to  decide  which  is  which,  and  be- 
come beautifully  intrigued  in  the  process. 

The  author  or  the  producers — Cohan  and 
Harris,  who  stand  for  quality — or  the  two 
combined  have  contrived  a  fitting  atmosphere 
of  secrecy,  caution,  and  mystery.  We  are 
made  to  feel  that  attentive  ears  and  trained 
minds  are  lurking  in  every  hidden  place.  1 
know  that  I  quite  had  the  fidgets  when  Yeats, 
the  head  of  the  Intelligence  Department,  com- 
menced the  disclosure  of  Secret  Service  dis- 
coveries to  a  member  of  the  English  cabinet 
without  first  investigating  the  other  side  of  an 
adjacent  door. 

At  one  stage  in  the  game  an  air  raid  fore- 
told by  the  head  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment— was  staged.  It  consisted  principally  of 
air-raid  noises,  but  they  were  such  grand  and 
glorious  noises  that  they  were  tremendously 
efficacious  in  putting  the  imagination  on  the 
job.  Otherwise  it  was  just  two  hushed  figures 
standing  tense  in  a  dimly  lit  cellar,  waiting  for 
the  peril  to  pass. 

I  have  been  struck,  during  my  very  occasional 
excursions  to  the  picture  plays,  by  the  remark- 
able aid  the  movie  play  noises  give  to  the 
imagination,  and  recently,  during  a  magnificent 
movie  storm,  the  organ  roared  out  the  thunder 
so  superbly  that  I  felt  as  if,  in  time,  theatres 
would  be  fitted  with  some  approximation  of 
organ  pipes  for  just  such  effects.  And  in 
"Three  Faces  East"  the  tremendous  clamor, 
growing  in  intensity,  was  admirably  suggestive 
of  the  hideous  havoc  wrought  by  falling 
bombs. 

Picture-play  fans,  by  the  way.  must  have 
been  in  a  state  of  anticipation  over  the  real- 
stage  advent  of  Violet  Heming,  one  of  theii 
pets.  Miss  Heming's  stage  work,  however, 
hasn't  acquired  the  movie  exaggeration.  She 
acts  quietly,  but  effectively.  Her  voice, 
though,  is  not  clear  or  musical  although  it  has 
volume,  and  she  has  a  real  English  accent. 
She  is  an  English  blonde  beauty,  fair  to  see, 
rather  petite,  with  large  blue  eyes,  delicate  fea- 
tures, golden  hair,  and  milk-white  skin.  Also, 
something  of  a  dresser.  All  the  other  women 
in  the  cast  have  rather  small  roles,  but  they 
are  well  done  by  Mesdames  Gay,  Whitcomb  el 
ol.  About  a  dozen  men  are  required  for  the 
male  parts,  and  all  are  expertly  handled. 
Maurice  Freeman  as  the  Napoleonic-looking 
butler.  Yaldar.  seems  to  be  the  leading  man. 
I  think  Mr.  Freeman  must  have  played  Xa- 
poleon  on  some  occasion,  and  if  he  hasn't  he 
will    yet,    for    he    is    certainly    suggestive    of 


until  he  was  sure  of  their  truth. 

A  pleasant  interlude  in  the  atmosphere  ot 
intrigue  and  "double-crossing"  was  made  by 
the  sudden  apparition  of  a  young  lieutenant  oi 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps  home  on  a  brief  leave, 
and  welcomed  with  the  shame-faced  rapture 
with   which   the   English    allowed   themselves   j 

during  the  war,  to  break  through  their  national  j  proclivities  who  i^ps  a  perpetual  river  of 
mask  of  imperturbability.  This  role  was  very  j  stenographers  swishing  through  his  office 
agreeably  and  sincerely  played  by  William  ;  doors"  some  go[ng  away  insulted,  some  with 
Teffrey,  who  made  a  soldierly  appearance  in  hush  money  in  tnejr  greedy  hands.  Our  en- 
the  rather  puzzling  garb  of  the  young  British  ,  terprising  friend  only  chooses  pretty  ones, 
flyer.  .  and  frowns  on   non-persuadable  ones.     I   am 

The    play    was    handsomely    set.    nch^  and     to]d  that  stenographers  do  not  like  a  play  of 


two  are  quite  willing  to  be  persuaded  into  ac- 
cepting something  not  wholly  acceptable. 
However.  "Help  Wanted"  has  been  very-  busy 
having  an  Eastern  run,  so  it  has  fallen  a  little 
behind  the  rapidly-moving  times. 

The  leading  male  character  in  the  play  is  a 
gray-haired  business  man  of  incurable  amatory 
proclivities    who    keeps    a    perpetual    river 


Mrs.  Tanner's  rendition  of  the  treacherous 
heroine  who  wanted  so  much  to  influence 
lives  that  she  would  wreck  them  rather  than 
fail  in  her  ambition,  was  that  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  player.  Jane  Parent  gave 
a  faithful  portrait  of  the  humdrum  but  good- 
hearted  Aunt  Julia,  Miss  Towslee  indicated 
successfully  the  timid  flickerings  of  Mrs.  Elv- 
stead's  anxious  and  devoted  spirit,  and  Messrs. 
Polette.  Clewe,  and  Ankrum  each  gave  to  the 
character  represented  its  appropriate  flavor 
of  dull  worth  of  coldly  polished  audacity,  or 
of  emotional   instability. 

The  audience,  however,  remained  cool. 
After  the  play  was  over  young  ladies  testified 
to    chills   down   their  backs,    and    I    think   the 
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M.  "Joe"  Solari,  Prop. 
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set,  rich  and 
;ombre  colors,  in  harmonious  accord  with  toe 
numerous  mysteries  figuring  in  the  theme, 
having  been  chosen  for  the  particularly  taste- 
ful and  beautiful  composition  used  as  a  setting 
for  the  Bennett  home. 


"  THE  PASSING  SHOW." 

Two  acts  and  fifteen  scenes  in  the  "Follies" 
at  the  Curran;  thus  liketh  the  t.  b.  m.  Also 
liketh  he  the  Howard  Brothers.  One  may 
mildly  wonder  why,  but  he  evidently  feels  that 
since  they,  or  Willie  H„  anyway,  makes  him 
to  laugh  freelv  that  he  has  excellent  reasons. 
But  to  a  non-t  b.  m.  taste  the  Howards  are 
like  caviare,  or  horse-radish  sauce.  Still  I 
must  admit  that  occasionally,  when  Willie  H. 
is  on  the  stage,  I  can  hear  a  surprised  laugh 
issuing  from  my  reluctant  lips  with  a  sort  of 
apologetic  quirk  toward  a  pair  of  supercili- 
ously   elevated    eyebrows. 

But  why  speak  of  the  Howards  when  there 
are  so  many  chorus  girls— the  chief  delight 
and  soother  of  the  careworn  and  underfed  t.  b. 
m.— on  deck?  There  are  scads  of  them  in  the 
"FolliesV  all  styles  and  sizes,  but  very  much 
of  an  age.  For  they  always  catch  them  young 
for  the  various  Follies. 

The  assortment  at  the  Curran  are  plump 
and  pleasing  to  the  taste  of  the  t.  b.  m„  whr, 
further  approves  of  the  liberal  revelations 
made  of  said  plumpness.  The  girls  are  bare- 
backed,  of  course;   that  goes  without   savin 


this  kind,  but  neither.  I  should  think,  would 
their  employers.  This  is  a  world  of  mingled 
wickedness  and  innocence.  In  spite  of  the 
drama,  the  fiction,  and  the  press  of  the  day 
some  people  do  miraculously  contrive  to  retain 
their  innocence  ;  perhaps  because  they  will  per- 
sist in  thinking  of  other  things  than  those  so 
loudly  retailed  in  print.  But  as  a  general 
thing  wives  persist  in  thinking  of  their  hus- 
bands, and  when  they  see  this  play  some  of 
them  will  run  against  a  snag  in  the  trustfully 
thinking  machinery- 
Belle  Bennett  as  the  rosy  young  peach  se- 
lected by  the  perspicacious,  gray-haired  gal- 
lant inefficiently  but  only  too  pardonably  to 
do  his  typing  is  the  motif  for  a  young  love 
story  engineered  by  the  step-son  of  the  ama- 
tory grayhead.  Things  really  get  quite  dra- 
matic and  there  is  one  scene  that  fondly  re- 
calls white  slave  drama  and  the  inevitable 
scene  in  the  movies  when  pa  and  ma  uneasily 
say — or  sometimes  do.  when  they  can  summon 
the  necessarily  resolution — "Well,  children, 
never  mind  the  rest.     I   guess  we'd  better  be 
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Of  course  we  are  always  thrilled  with  horror 
at  such  moments  in  the  drama.  But  it  cer- 
tainly requires  no  great  originality  to  compass 
them.  The  principal  deduction  that  we  draw 
is  that  pure-minded,  circumspect,  innocent  girl- 
I  hood  is  obliged  to  pick  its  steps  with  uncom- 
mon care  to  keep  out  of  the  mud :  that  an 
Most  of  them  are  barelegged,  and  some  are  |  employer  of  the  tendencies  displayed  by  Scott, 
barefooted  and  baretorsoed.  That's  for  the  Sr..  wields  his  power  over  the  gtrls  in  his 
O  '      tal  dance  employ  unscrupulously  :  and  that  if  things  are 

The     Oriental     dance    takes    rUce     in     the     as  bad   as   they   are   painted   it   is   no   wonder 
travesty  of  "Salome."     As  "Salome"  does  not  [  that   the   Emily   Pinter   stenographer  was  sus- 
kindly   to   be   travestied   they     picious.   satirical,  and   disillusioned,   while  the 
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Spedalisu  in 
CAKES  and   PASTRY 

"ECCLES"  CAKES  Are 
Famous. 

STORES 

In  Calgary,  Winnipeg,  Canada 

253  GRANT  AVE. 
San  Franci-'co 
Phone  Sutter  573 1 


lend  itself  very- 
throw  in  a  little  burlesque,  but  end  by  making 
a  gorgeous  spectacle  of  it.  Orientally  pat- 
terned and  colored  setting,  thrones  for  Herod 
and  his  consort  and  dancing  girls  by  the 
.  bushel.  They  have  a  Jokanaan  head  on  a 
tray,  but  it  is  that  of  an  obdurate  landlord. 
But  really,  absorbed  in  the  spectacle  and  the 
enjoyably  exotic  Oriental  music,  the  audienec 
didn't  bother  much  about  the  burlesque. 

It  often  happens  that  we  San  Franciscans 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  pieces 
travestied  in  the  Follies,  but  on  this  occasion 
we  have  caught  up.  This  is  the  Follies  ol 
1918,  the  delay  in  its  getting  here  testifying 
to  the  popularity  of  this  show  with  the  light- 
minded  theatre-goer.  The  other  piece  that  is 
burlesqued  is  "A  Marriage  of  Convenience." 
which  we  saw  with  the  Henry  Miller  com- 
pany. Then  they  .  have  a  moving-picture 
studio,  touched  up  with  yards  of  nonsense  by 
the  ubiquitous  Willie  H-.  and  a  take-off  on 
a  dcughboy  monologue  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in 
which  the  freak  doughboy,  this  being  the  after- 
war  era  of  knocks,  managed  to  make  a  liberal 
distribution  of  kicks  and  cuffs  in  various  di- 
rections :  government,  army.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc. 
They  were — some  of  them — funny,  but  they 
must   have   hurt,    all  the   same. 

Of  course  there  was  the  usual  finale ;  this 
time  purporting  to  be  Childs'.  at  Fifty-Ninth 
Street.  There  were  a  lot  of  take-offs  on  the 
brilliant  lights  of  the  stage  by  rather  dimly 
twinkling  rush-lights,  and  the  whole  three 
dozen  girls   were  in   evidence. 

There  was  no  runway  this  time,  not  such 
a  bouquet  of  high-priced  specialists,  due  prob- 
ably to  the  h.  c.  1.  But  they  don't  seem  to 
have  economized  on  girls,  and  when  I  left, 
to  snatch  a  train  on  the  fly.  before  the  show- 
was  over.  I  saw  all  the  dimly-lit  recesses  of 
the  theatre  glimmering  and  faintly  gleaming 
with    pretty    girls    in  "novelty    costumes,    who 


Edythe  Searle  one  was  just  a  bit  of  human 
machinery. 

The  character  of  the  sordid  mother  of  the 
peach — very'  aptly  portrayed  by  Ann  ...c- 
Naughton — is  rather  more  horrifying  than  that 
of  the  sensual  Lothario ;  but  there  are  so 
many  laughs  in  her  lines  that  the  comedy 
aspect  rather  minimizes  that  part  of  it. 

Clay  Clement  was  very"  realistic  in  his  role, 
and  Belle  Bennett  as  the  innocent  beginner 
was  appropriately  timid  and  wistful,  and,  when 
the  dread  moment  came,  desperate  and  fren- 
zied in  her  fiercely  virginal  self-defense. 
Others  who  gave  graphic  touches  to  the  more 
or  less  important  characters  they  assumed 
w-ere  Emily  Pinter.  Jean  Oliver,  Stella  War- 
field,  Gifford  Alexander,  Brady  Kline,  and 
Rafael  Brunetto. 


'HEDDA  GABLER." 


"LOLA" 

A  Hauntrag  Brazilian  Song  and 

Fox  Trot 

Ask  any  Orchestra  Leader 


People  who  at  the  theatre  want  the  maxi- 
mum of  entertainment  and  Ihe  minimum  of 
thought  cordially  detest  "Ghosts"  and  "Hedda 
Gabler" :  and  indeed  they  are  really  terrible 
plays.  Ibsen  once  said,  "My  task  has  been  the 
description  of  humanity-" ;  and  in  the  latter 
of  these  two  plays,  repellent  as  he  has  made 
Hedda,  the  cowardly  egotist,  yet  it  is  all  clear 
and  logical  in  his  mind.  The  daughter  of 
a  dissolute  old  voluptuary,  she  has  come  hon- 
estly by  her  tendencies.  A  repellent  mixture 
she  is  of  depraved  mind  and  conventional  cow- 
ardice, her  union  with  the  dull  but  worthy 
Tesman  driving  her  to  excesses  of  behavior 
that  antagonize  audiences  as  much  as  they 
render  her  husband   alarmed  and  uneasy. 

It  must  have  taken  some  courage  to  put 
upon  the  stage  of  the  Players  Theatre  this 
portrait  of  the  reptilian  creature  who  has  beeD 
declared  by  Jennette  Lee.  the  ardent  student 
of  Ibsenic  symbolism,  to  be  the  symbol  of  a 
pistol.  A  pistol,  however,  seems  too  direct 
and  forth-putting  to  be  represented  by  the 
tortuous  Hedda. 

If  this  play  does  not  challenge  to  thought 
then  it  merely  repels,  and  it  did  not  seem,  on 
the  occasion  that  I  saw  it,  to  have  met  a  par- 
ticularly cordial  reception.  It  was  creditably 
played,   and  gave  signs  of  careful  rehearsals. 


From  Complaint 
to  Thanks 


"I  realize  my  position  is  a  help- 
less one,"  was  the  way  one  consumer 
began  his  correspondence. 

"Thanks  for  the  allowance,"  was 
the  way  he  closed  it. 

In  between,  our  Service  Depart- 
ment had  rendered  him  "useful 
service." 

Here  is  the  statement  of  his  ac- 
count : 

Cubic  Feet  Amt 
Consumed.   Due. 

December,   1919    1000         §3.05 

Tanuarv.  1920 2200  5.93 

February,  1920 1600  4.49 

March.   1920   800  2.57 

December  consumption  was  nor- 
mal. When  delivery'  more  than 
doubled  in  January,  our  Service  De- 
partment tested  the  meter,  found  it 
O.  K.,  and  advised  the  consumer  to 
look  for  leakage. 

He  replied  that  he  hadn't  used  all 
that  water,  that  he  "realized  his  po- 
sition was  a  helpless  one,"  and  that 
he  wanted  a  new  meter. 

Our  Service  Department  had  an 
official  meter  test  made  by  the  City 
Light  and  Water  Inspector.  This 
confirmed  our  own  test. 

The  February  bill  again  showed 
abnormal  consumption,  but  soon 
thereafter  a  toilet  leak  was  repaired, 
and  our  "follow-up"  meter  readings 
showed  consumption  back  to  normal. 
Xotice  the  March  figures. 

In  line  wilti  our  policy,  we  made 
an  allowance  on  the  January  and 
February'  bills,  as  repairs  bad  been 
made  promptly. 

The  consumer,  by  this  time, 
realized  that  his  position  was  not 
"a    helpless    one." 

"Thanks  for  the  allowance,"  he 
wrote   our   Service   Department. 


§FJRIIN<G  GALLEY 

WATER     COMPANY 


May  1,  1920. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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men  longed  vainly  for  a  hot  toddy.  Probably 
they  accomplished  it  later.  But  I  think  a  play 
devoted  to  a  depiction  of  Hedda's  baleful 
fascination  requires  such  people  as  Nazimova 
or  Mrs.  Fiske  to  light  it  up  to  the  sinister 
illumination    that    best    exhibits    the    distorted 

S0ul.  JOSEPHTNF   HART    PhEI-PS. 


Following  her  Columbia  Theatre  engage- 
ment, Margaret  Anglin  will  appear  in  Port- 
land, Seattle,  Denver,  and  one  or  two  other 
cities  before  going  to  New  York. 


fURRAN 

Vrf<  Ellis  and  Market 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Suiter  2460 

LAST   TWO   WEEKS 
Milts.   Wed.  and  Sat— Special  Mat.  Thurs. 
The    New    York   Winter    Garden    Review 

"The  PASSING  SHOW" 

The    Most   Gorgeous.    Gigantic.    Fascinating 

Production    Ever   Sent   to  the    Coast 

THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST    GATHERING 

OF   BEAUTIFUL   WOMEN 

Coming— LOUIS    MANX    in    ••FRIENDLY 
ENEMIES." 


ALCAZ A 


R 

"Good    old    Alcazar!       What    would    we    do 
without  it?" — Argonaut. 

THIS  WEEK— "HELP  WANTED" 

Tack    Lait's   Play   of    Laughs  and    Thrills 

WEEK    COM.    NEXT    SUN.    MAT..    MAY    2 

First    Time    on     This     Coast     of     the     Piquant 

Farce  of  Hilarious  Honeymoon  Happenings  - 

"PEGGY    BEHAVE" 

Never    Before    Acted    West    of    Chicago 

Sun     May  9— First  San  Francisco  Production  of 

\    H    Woods'  Wonderful  New  York  Sensation 

"A   VOICE   IN   THE   DARK" 

Most  Novel   of  All    Mystery  Melodramas 

Usual  Evening  Prices,  25c.  5flc,  75c.  $1 

Mats.,  Sun.,  Tburs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  7ac 


o 


DPUiniM      O'FARREIL  STREET 
IU  nCUlU      Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
"VIE"  QUINN,  the  Last  Word  in  Jazz  Art, 
\«sisted  by  George   Kreer.    Frank  Farnum   and 
Ihe     Memphis     Five;     RYAN     and     LEE    in    a 
Comedy     Skit.     "Hats     and     Shoes    ;     HOMER 
MILES  and    Companv  in    "The   Rough   Neck    ; 
COPPER  and  RICARDO  in  a  Comedy  Singing 
Skit.  "Ah  Gimme  the  Ring":  POLLY,  OZ  and 
CHICK    "Cute,  Clever  and  Classy";  HELEN  E 
"SMILES"    DAVIS   in  "Types   Past  and  Pres- 
ent"-   XESTOR   and   VINCENT,   Offering     A 
Unique    Novelty";    "YE    SONG    SHOP,"    with 
Warren   lackson  and  Robert  Adams.  Displaying 
Gorgeous  Editions  of  Maids  and   Melodies. 
Evening  Prices,  25c,   50c,   75c,   $1 
Matinee   Prices,    25c,   50c,   75c 
EXCEPT     SATURDAYS.     SUNDAYS     AND 
HOLIDAYS.      Phone   Douglas   70 


Maitland  Playhouse 

"THE   THEATRE    UNUSUAL" 

Stockton  St.,  above  Post.     Phone  Kearny  2520 

City's  Newest  and  Most  Artistic  Theatre 

WEEK.  COM.   TUES  MAT.  &  EVE.,   MAY    4 

The  Greatest  of  American  Plays 

By  Augustus  Thomas 

"THE  WITCHING  HOUR" 


GRIPPING    FROM 
START   TO    FINISH 


All  Seats  Reserved— ONE  DOLLAR 
Every  Night  (except  Sun.  &  Mon.)  at  8: 
Matinees    Tuesday    and    Saturday    at    2: 

Next — Bernard    Shaw's  "Mesalliance." 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Curran  Theatre. 

"Brimming  over  with  fun,  irradiating  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  and  then  some  bril- 
liant combinations  that  the  celestial  painters 
forgot" — that's  the  way  all  the  San  Francisco 
newspaper  reviewers  describe  "The  Passing 
Show,"  the  best  of  the  big  New  York  Winter 
Garden  shows,  now  playing  its  second  success- 
ful   week. 

"The  Passing  Show"  will  limit  its  engage- 
ment for  two  weeks  longer.  Then  America's 
most  popular  character  actor  will  start  a  two 
weeks'  engagement.  Louis  Mann  is  presented 
by  A.  H.  Woods  in  the  comedy,  "Friendly 
Enemies." 

Homer  F.  Curran,  manager  of  the  Curran, 
also  wishes  to  announce  the  coming  of  Rich- 
ard Walton  Tully's  production  of  "Keep  Her 
Smiling"  and  "Wedding  "Bells." 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

"Three  Faces  East,"  with  the  original  New 
York  cast,  starts  the  final  week  of  its  engage- 
ment at  the  Columbia  Theatre  Sunday  night. 
This  play  remained  in  New  York  for  an  entire 
year,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  other 
bookings  prevent,  there  is  no  doubt  that  An- 
thony Paul  Kelly's  gripping  play  could  remain 
at  the  Columbia  for  several  weks  longer. 

While  there  is  an  intense  mystery  per- 
vading the  atmosphere  during  the  action  of 
the  play,  the  story  is  simply  and  directly  told 
and  there  is  never  an  attempt  to  impress  a 
puzzling  point  unduly.  The  usual  Wednesday 
and   Saturday  matinees  will  prevail. 

Raymond  Hitchcock  in  "Hitchy  Koo — 1919" 
will  be  the  next  attraction  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  where  he  opens  a  two  weeks'  engage- 
ment on  Monday  night,  May  10th.  There  are 
one  hundred  entertainers  besides  "Hitchy"  in 
the  show,  including  the  famous  beauty  chorus 
of  "forty  under  twenty." 


little  dancing  there  is  nothing  along  usual 
lines  in  their  entire  act.  Harriette  Lee  is  an 
eccentric  comedienne  of  rare  quality  and  Ben 
Ryan  is   original   and  creative. 

Homer  Miles,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
popular  character  actors  in  vatideville.  will 
appear  in  a  comedy  called  "The  Rough  Neck," 
which  he  has  written  for  himself.  It  is  said 
to  be  one  of  his  best  efforts  and  to  give  him 
a   splendid   opportunity   to   display  his   ability. 

Max  Cooper  and  Irene  Ricardo  will  appear 
in  a  comedy  singing  skit  called  "Ah  Gimme 
the  Ring."  Miss  Riccardo  is  an  exceptionally 
clever  eccentric  comedienne,  and  Mr.  Cooper 
proves  a  capital  foil  to  her. 

Polly,  Oz,  and  Chick  describe  themselves  as 
"cute,  clever,  and  classy."  One  of  them  is 
a  pianist  who  is  a  soloist  and  the  other  two 
are  excellent  vocalists  whose  voices  blend  per- 
fectly. 

Helene  "Smiles"  Davis,  who  was  the  idol 
of  the  boys  in  the  trenches,  will  introduce 
"Types   Past  and   Present." 

Nestor  and  Vincent  will  perform  a  unique 
routine  of  balancing  and  juggling.  They  are 
marvels  in  their  line  and  their  work  is  con- 
spicuous   for    its    originality. 

The  only  holdover  in  this  delightful  and 
novel  bill  will  be  the  successful  musical  offer- 
ing, "Ye  Song  Shop." 


The  Alcazar  Theatre. 
"Peggy  Behave,"  a  honeymoon  farce  which 
the  New  Alcazar  company  enacts  for  the  first 
time  west  of  Chicago  next  Sunday,  should  not 
be  confounded  with  a  recent  vaudeville  sketch 
of  similar  title.  Owen  Davis,  the  prolific  au- 
thor of  "Sinners"  and  a  score  of  other  popu- 
lar successes,  wrote  "Peggy  Behave,"  and  Wil- 
lette  Kershaw  starred  in  it  last  season  in  the 
East.  Peggy,  who  is  introduced  in  the  inti- 
macy of  her  boudoir,  is  a  spoiled  darling  of  a 
bride  who  drives  her  husband  frantic  by  her 
whims,  caprices,  and  foolish  jealousies.  Then 
she  goes  home  to  father,  who  since  her  wed- 
ding has  been  taking  a  well-earned  rest,  and 
turns  his  home  into  a  seething  whirlpool  of 
comic  complications.  Belle  Bennett  is  to  be 
the  bride ;  Clay  Clement,  the  maddened  hus- 
band ;  Rafael  Brunetto,  the  harassed  father,  a 
widower  upon  the  eve  of  a  second  matrimonial 
plunge ;  Emily  Pinter,  his  sophisticated 
fiancee ;  Emelie  Meh  ille,  her  deaf  mother, 
who  is  really  very  nice  when  you  know  her; 
with  Jean  Oliver,  Stella  Warfield,  Brady  Kline, 
Clifford  Alexander,  and  Al  Cunningham  in 
droll  character  parts. 

"A  Voice  in  the  Dark"  has  first  San  Fran- 
cisco production  Sunday,  May  2d.  It  is  novel 
and  has  to  do  with  a  baffling  murder  concern- 
ing which  the  essential  witnesses  are  a  deaf 
old  woman  who  saw,  but  could  not  hear,  and 
a  blind  news  vender  who  heard,  but  could  not 
see.  The  cut-back  device  is  used  and  the 
scenic  effects  are  very  elaborate  and  ingenious. 


Concert  at  Players  Theatre. 
It  is  seldom  that  so  many  artists  of  high 
calibre  are  assembled  on  one  programme  as 
are  announced  for  the  gala  concert  to  be 
given  at  the  Players  Theatre,  Bush  Street, 
near  Octavia,  next  Tuesday  evening.  May 
4th,  at  8:30  p.  m„  for  the  benefit  of  the 
operatic  section.  The  soloists  include  Miriam 
Elkus,  soprano  ;  Lydia  Sturtevant,  contralto  ; 
William  S.  Rainey,  tenor;  Len  Barnes,  bari- 
tone, and  Edwin  Lachman,  basso.  '  Concert 
and  operatic  numbers  comprise  the  first  half 
of  the  programme,  and  selections  from  "Robin 
Hood,"  De  Koven's  melodious  light  opera, 
make  up  the  second  half.  There  has  been  a 
heavy  demand  already  for  seats  from  the 
music-loving  public,  and  as  the  seating  ca- 
pacity of  the  little  playhouse  is  limited  early 
reservation  of  seats  is  advised.  They  may  be 
obtained  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  or  at  the 
theatre  box-office  at  $1  and  $1.50. 


STRAND 


STARTING  SUNDAY,  MAY  2 
A    Sensational,    Startling    Picture 

"WHO'S  YOUR  SERVANT?" 

Dealing  Daringly  with  the  Anti-Japanese 
Question 

Also    on   the    Same    Programme 

"THE  HELL  SHIP" 

Featuring    MADELINE    TRAVERSE 
and 

NEW  STRAND  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Directed  by  WM.    F.    McKINNEY 

In    Special    Afternoon    and    Evening    Concerts 

Other    Features 


GALLI-CURCI 

SINGS    TO-MORROW    2:30 
Exposition     Auditorium 

TICKETS  SUNDAY  AT 

EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM  BOX  OFFICES 

TELEPHONE  PARK  5511 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

Telepathic  phenomena  and  superstition  are 
cast  as  chief  characters  in  "The  Witching 
Hour,"  by  Augustus  Thomas,  which  comes 
next  week  to  the  stage  at  the  Maitland  Play- 
house. 

"The  Witching  Hour"  is  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  of  American  plays  by  one  of 
America's  greatest  authors.  Aside  from  its 
powerful  melodramatic  quality,  the  play  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  study  of  thought  transmis- 
sion. 

The  action  in  "The  Witching  Hour"  is  par- 
ticularly swift.  From  the  first  act.  in  which 
many  episodes,  incidents,  and  plots  are  begun, 
the  action  moves  with  extreme  rapidity.  Sig- 
nificant scenes  are  enacted  with  the  least  pos- 
sible superfluous  dialogue. 

This  Saturday  night  the  Maitland  Players 
will  give  their  final  performance  of  "The 
Man  Whoi  Married  a  Dumb  Wife,"  by  Anatole 
France. 

In  preparation  is  Bernard  Shaw's  "Mesal- 
liance." to  be  the  Maitland  attraction  for  the 
week  of  May  11th. 


Players  Theatre. 
A  dramatic  sensation  is  the  verdict  of  the 
hundreds  of  Ibsenites  who  have  witnessed  the 
production  of  "Hedda  Gabler,"  being  presented 
all  this  week  at  the  Players  Theatre  on  Bush 
Street,  near  Octavia.  Pearl  King  Tanner  has 
never  appeared  to  better  advantage  than  as 
the  remarkable  creature  the  Norwegian  drama- 
tist has  drawn  in  this  gripping  play.  The  sup- 
porting company  from  the  Players  Club  is  uni- 
formly excellent  and  includes  Jane  Parent, 
Rosetta  Baker,  Richard  Polette,  Frank  Tows- 
lee,  Ernest  Clewe,  and  Morris  Ankrum. 
Owing  to  the  ambitious  productions  now  in 
course  of  preparation  for  the  remainder  of 
the  spring  season  it  is  impossible  to  continue 
the  run  of  "Hedda  Gabler"  beyond  Saturday 
evening.  

The  Strand  Theatre. 

In  "Who's  Your  Servant?"  the  photoplay 
which  will  be  the  attraction  at  the  Strand 
Theatre  starting  Sunday,  May  2d,  the  Jap- 
anese question  is  treated  in  a  daring  and  sen- 
sational manner.  The  story  concerns  a  young 
man  who  has  led  a  blameless  life,  studied 
years  to  win  a  place  in  the  American  navy, 
labored  hard  for  advancement,  and  then  ha* 
his  honor  jeopardized  by  one  criminal  act  of 
a  dishonest  servant. 

One  of  the  central  characters  is  Lieutenant 
Bruce,  a  young  naval  officer,  who  is  in  love 
with  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  commandant 
of  the  United  States  navy  yard  where  he  is 
stationed.  Because  he  goes  into  the  office  of 
the  commandant  late  at  night  to  recover  a 
love  letter  which  he  left  there  by  mistake  the 
young  man  is  thought  guilty  of  the  theft  of  a 
secret   plan   which   is   missed. 

The  heroine  of  this  gripping  picture  is  Lois 
Wilson,  and  in  the  cast  are  Yukio  Aoyatna, 
Albert  Morrison,  well  known  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  others  of  prominence. 

William  F.  McKinney  and  the  new  Strand 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  have  another  pro- 
gramme of  selections  for  the  special  afternoon 
and  evening  concerts. 


The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  an- 
other great   new  show. 

"Vie"  Quinn,  Broadway's  latest  find,  is  a 
dancing  genius  who  not  long  since  became  a 
New  York  sensation.  She  is  assisted  by  Frank 
Farnuin,  George  Kreer,  and  the  Memphis  FiveL 
and  offers  a  programme  of  seven  numbers  of 
wide  variety. 

Ben  Ryan  and  Harriette  Lee  call  their  com- 
edy   skit    "Hats    and    Shoes."      Aside    from    a 


Mountain  Play. 

More  than  usual  interest  is  shown  in  the 
annual  "Mountain  Play,"  to  be  given  in  the 
amphitheatre  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Tamalpais 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  16th,  at  2  o'clock. 
This  will  make  the  eighth  offering  of  the 
Mountain  Play  Association,  and  for  this  year 
Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It"  has  been 
chosen.  The  comedy  lends  itself  admirabh 
to  open-air  production,  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  the  play  requiring  no  artificial  aids. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  F.  Easton  will,  as  usual,  be  the 
manager  of  the  production,  with  Garnet  Holme 
as  director.  An  excellent  cast  has  been  as- 
sembled, including  Ada  Beveridge  as  Rosalind. 
Helen  Colgan  as  Ceha,  and  Raymonde  Moyon 


aH|p  (&albtn  Peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


as  Phcebe.  Sydney  Schlcsinger  will  be  the 
melancholy  Jacques,  Dan  W.  Totheroh  will  be 
Touchstone,  Boyd  Oliver  will  play  the  Duke, 
and  Frederick  Smith,  Russell  Stimmel,  and 
Philip  Wetherall  will  have  important  parts. 
A  well-known  Olympic  Club  man  will  play 
Charles,  the  wrestler,  and  the  pastoral  songs 
and  choruses  will  be  given  by  the  members 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  O.  Gordon  Erickson  will 
direct  the  choruses  and  there  will  be  an  excel- 
lent orchestra  for  entre'acte  music  and  accom- 
paniments. 

— »-   ■       ■    - 

Senator  Capablanca  has  set  up  as  remark- 
able a  record  as  ever  was  made  in  any  sport 
in  his  chess  exhibitions  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  His  total  score  in  1552  games  is 
1253  wins,  71  draws,  and  28  losses.  His  op- 
ponents have  included  all  the  best  English 
players.  He  takes  them  on  thirty  or  more  at 
a  time.  To  each  move  on  the  board  the 
Cuban  master  devotes  an  average  of  nine  sec- 
onds, his  victims  six  minutes.  Recalling  the 
tragic  history  of  the  great  chess  experts,  of 
Morphy  and  others,  one  asks  fearfully,  when 
will  Capablanca  go  insane? — A'cw  York  Globe. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  *%&?* 


Phone  Franklin  150 


Beg.    Sunday,     May    2 — Final    Week 

Matinees    Wednesday   and    Saturday 

Cohan    and    Harris    Presents    the     Most 

Fascinating  Mystery  Play 

"THREE    FAC/S    EAST" 

With  VIOLET  HEMING 

And  the  Original  New  York  Cast 

Monday,      Mav      10— RAYMOND     HITCH- 
COCK in  "HITCHY   KOO— 19 10." 


PLAYERS   THEATRE 

Bush  St.,  near  Octavia.  Phone  West  3321 

"Most  Interesting  Theatre  in  the  West" 

Thurs.,    Fri.,    Sat.    Eves.    This   Week 
Last  Performances  of  Ibsen's 

"HEDDA  GABLER" 


A   Dramatic    Sensation! 


Seals,    75c,   ?1 
Next    Tuesday    Evening,    May    4th 

GALA  CONCERT — 

Benefit   Operatic   Section 
Miriam  Elkus,  Soprano;  Lydia  Sturtevant,  Con- 
tralto;  William   S.   Rainey,   Tenor;    Len   Barnes, 
Baritone;    Edwin    Lachman,    Basso. 

Concert  and   operatic  numbers  and   selections 
from  "Robin  Hood." 

Reserved    seats    at    Sherman,    Clay    &    Co.'s, 
$1,  51.50. 


ANTON  YAROTZKI 

Weil-Known  Russian  Dancer  and  Ballet   Master 

Formerly   with    Imperial    Russian    Ballet   of 

Petrograd 

HAS    HIS 

Russian  Ballet  School 

— AT— 
903  Market   Street,   San    Francisco,  Cel. 
Room    314  Telephone   Douglas   3006 

Russian.   Toe,    Classic,    Eccentric,   Oriental, 
Character  and   Fancy  Dancing 
Original     Dances     Arranged     for     Pro! 
I  Lessons   Daily 

from    10:30  to    12  m.,  5:30  to  7  p.   m. 
Private    Lessons    by     Appoinl 
Special    Class    for    <  ' 
every    Saturday    from    10:3  I 

Studio   Open  All    Day 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


May  1.  1920. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Why  should  one  .write  a  new  book  on  eti- 
quette? Surely  the  laws  of  this  science  are 
already  fixed  like  those  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  they  change  not.  There  are  no 
new  discoveries  to  be  made  nor  fresh  re- 
searches to  be  undertaken.  Ten  years  ago  it 
was  incorrect  to  eat  peas  with  one's  knife,  and 
it  is  still  incorrect,  but  none  the  less  the  fact 
is  once  more  set  forth  with  due  solemnity  in 
the  latest  presentation  of  polite  life  to  be 
issued  to  a  long-suffering  world.  When  it  is 
said  that  the  laws  of  etiquette  do  not  change, 
one  means,  of  course,  the  basic  laws,  such  as 
relate  to  the  eating  of  peas.  There  are  social 
observances  that  change,  and  one  may  wonder 
with  an  interested  speculativeness  what  would 
happen  if  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  example, 
were  observed  eating  peas  with  a  knife.  How 
we  wish  that  he  would.  His  example  would 
be  generally  followed  in  England  and  a  great 
many  people  would  follow  it  here.  Perhaps 
there  is  some  advantage  in  the  possession  of  a 
central  authority  in  the  matter  of  behavior. 
To  refrain  from  eating  peas  with  a  knife  be- 
cause the  Prince  of  Wales  refrains  is  quite  as 
intelligible  as  refraining  simply  because  it  is 
"not  done,"  And  it  is  so  much  more  con- 
venient. It  gives  a  variety  and  a  flexibility  to 
conduct  that  is  to  be  desired.  For  the  Prince 
of  Wales  may  change  his  mind  at  any  moment 
and  so  give  a  much  to  be  wished  thrill  to  the 
whole  world  of  etiquette.  He  might  start  a 
collarless  fashion  or  a  hatless  fashion,  and  he 
would  be  instantly  and  cheerfully  obeyed.  It 
would  certainly  be  more  desirable  than  domi- 
nation by  a  New  York  mob,  which  will  smash 
your  straw  hat  if  you  wear  it  unseasonably 


FIREMANS 
FUND 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

leads  all  compan- 
ies, both  Ameri- 
can and  foreign 
in  Pacific  Coast 
marine   business. 

Fire,  Automobile  & 

MARINE 
INSURANCE 


MACEDONIA  CIGARETTES 

Private  Stock  to  Order. 
Direct   Import   Turkish 

Leaf. 
Blenders  from  Egyptian 

Factories. 

The  Macedonia  Tobacco  Co. 

46  Kearny  St,  San  Francisco 

Maskey  Bldg.  Tel.  Sutter  4482 


Bennett-Dunniii£ 

Vours 

.  TheBest  inTraver 


If  yon  want  to  get  all  possible  fun, 
recreation  and  education  out  of  your  trip, 
join  one  of  our  personally  conducted  tours. 
Small  parties — best  accommodations — com- 
petent leaders. 

EUROPE— THE  BATTLEFIELDS 

A  wide  choice  of  spring  and    summer 
itineraries. 

THE  ORIENT 

Summer  and  Fall  Tours 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Starting   Westward    in    September,    visiting 
each  country  in  its  season. 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

Private  tours  with  or  without  conductor 
arranged  to  order.  Our  seventy  years'  ex- 
pe  ience  at  your  service. 

To  Travel  Is  to  Live/*' 

Bennett's  Travel  Bureau 

200  Spreckels  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


and  possibly  smash  your  head,  too.  Etiquette 
necessarily  means  domination.  It  means  that 
vou  give  up  your  freedom  of  action  in  defer- 
ence to  a  person  or  an  opinion.  Etiquette  is 
nearlv  always  unreasonable  and  sometimes  it 
is  stupid.  It  may  be  said  that  to  eat  peas  with 
a  knife  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  But 
you  will  be  socially  damned  with  equal  ef- 
fectiveness if  you  eat  peas  with  a  spoon. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken  has  recently  discoursed 
on  the  subject  of  etiquette  in  a  few  brief 
pages.  He  wants  to  know  what  it  is  and 
whence  it  derives  its  binding  force.  Why,  he 
asks,  must  we  raise  our  hats  when  we  meet 
a  flapper  on  the  street  and  yet  stand  covered 
before  a  male  of  the  highest  eminence?  A 
Frenchman  or  an  Italian  raises  his  hat  to 
every  one,  even  to  a  beggar,  and  he  holds  us 
savages  because  we  do  not.  Why  may  we  not 
put  on  dress  clothes  before  6  p.  m.  ?  The 
French  official  puts  them  on  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Why  may  we  not  tuck  our  napkins 
between  our  waistcoat  buttons  or  even  inside 
our  collars?  It  is  universally  done  in  conti- 
nental Europe.  Why  do  we  laugh  at  the  man 
who  wears  a  wedding  ring?  Why  is  it  polite 
in  China  to  ask  a  man  his  age,  and  the  height 
of  rudeness  to  do  the  same  thing  here? 

There  are  some  points  that  are  still  in  dis- 
pute, and  likely  to  remain  so  in  the  absence 
of  authority.  Should  a  married  man  refer  to 
his  wife  as  "Mrs.  Brown"  or  as  "my  wife"? 
There  are  enthusiasts  on  both  sides.  The 
feminist  objects  to  the  assumption  of  proprie- 
torship involved  in  the  second  form,  but  the 
same  objector  will  say  "my  mother"  and  "my 
sister."  Then,  again,  there  is  the  manage- 
ment of  the  knife  and  fork.  Should  the  knife 
be  used  only  for  cutting  and  then  discarded 
while  the  fork  is  shuffled  across  into  the  right 
hand.  Some  of  the  "best  people"  do  this, 
none  daring  to  make  them  afraid.  But  such 
things  can  not  be  argued  about.  There  is  no 
authority,  no  one  who  is  recognized  as  com- 
petent to  decide.  They  do  these  things  better 
in  Europe,  where  the  inquiry  narrows  itself 
down  instantly  into  the  custom  and  example 
of  some  one  person. 

Of  course  it  is  all  dreadfully  illogical.  Rea- 
son does  not  enter  into  these  things  at  all. 
certainly  not  in  s  democracy,  where  the  rights 
of  majorities  are  supposed  to  imply  that  mi- 
norities have  no  rights  at  all  and  must  be 
clubbed  into  instant  obedience.  A  Southern 
or  Middle  Western  congressman,  says  Mr. 
Mencken,  would  instantly  be  done  for  polit- 
ically if  he  should  be  seen  wearing  a  wrist 
watch  or  spats,  although  the  war  may  have 
done  something  to  redeem  the  wrist  watch. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  argue  about  these  things, 
because  they  do  not  come  within  the  domain 
of  argument.  Really  intelligent  people  take 
very  little  notice  of  etiquette,  not  because  they 
do  not  know  it,  but  because  they  do  not  care 
anything  about  it.  Etiquette  is  for  the  un- 
speakable middle  class,  feeble  in  mind,  imi- 
tative like  monkeys,  and  the  abject  slaves  to  a 
few  prejudices  born  from  the  chatter  which 
has  surrounded  them  from  birth.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  "correct"  behavior  for  the 
drawing-room  or  the  dining  table.  It  does  not 
.matter  at  all  whether  you  use  the  right  knife. 
and  the  people  who  count  do  not  think  that  it 
does  matter  and  take  no  notice  of  such  things. 
The  only  rule  is  that  of  a  decent  respect  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  and  this  is  often  pitiably 
lacking  in  those  who  are  best  versed  in  eti- 
quette. It  was  the  etiquette  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's dining  table  that  no  one  should  speak 
unless  first  addressed  by  the  queen,  and  that 
no  one  should  contradict  the  queen.  But 
guests  of  intellect  never  paid  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  these  rules.  Certainly  Carlyle  must 
have  been  familiar  with  them,  but  it  did  not 
prevent  him  from  telling  the  queen  that  she 
would  be  incapable  of  a  certain  remark  if  she 
had  thought  more  and  read  more.  Etiquette 
is  for  inferior  people,  people  whose  bad  man- 
ners must  be  restrained  by  rules  which  have 
gradually  become  intricate  and  exacting.  But 
we  can  not  argue  about  them,  any  more  than 
we  can  argue  as  to  why  women  do  not  take  off 
their  hats  in  church,  or  the  meaning  of  the 
double  standard  in  morality,  or  the  wisdom 
of  prohibition,  or  marital  fidelity,  or  why  the 
Englishman  prosecutes  his  wife's  lover  while 
the  American   shoots  him — or  shoots  at  him. 


Mistaken  French  Socialists. 

The  Socialists  were  encouraged  by  certain 
curious  facts  which  contributed  greatly  to  de- 
ceiving them  as  to  their  real  power  and  the 
real  trend  of  public  opinion  (says  Albert 
Pauphilet  in  the  Sew  Europe).  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  recently  expressed  desire  of  certain 
bourgeois  groups  and  associations  of  govern- 
ment employees  to  transform  themselves  into 
trades  union  according  to  the  law  of  1884, 
and  to  be  affiliated  to  the  C  G.  T.,  which  was 
equivalent  to  placing  themselves  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  labor  leaders.  This  movement 
began  among  the  schoolteachers  and  postal 
employees,  spread — quaintly  enough — to  the 
actors  and  musicians  and  even  for  a  moment 
ruffled  the  serenity  of  the  professors  and 
schoolmasters  of  secondary  schools.  Was  it 
advisable  to  form  a  trades  union?  Should 
one  join  the  C.  G.  T.  ?  Such  were  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

The  origins  of  this  movement  were  purely 
economic.  Government  employees  and  officials 
suffer  just  as  much  from  the  increased  cost 
of  living  as  workingmen,  and  their  salaries 
have  on  the  whole  been  raised  much  less,  so 
much  so  that  they  feel  themselves  to  be  far 
more  the  victims  of  present  economic  condi- 
tions than  the  working  classes,  since  they  have 
not  been  able  to  defend  their  interests  so 
effectively.  From  this  they  came  to  the  idea 
of  using  the  same  means  of  defense,  i.  e.. 
trades  unionism  and  affiliation  to  the  C.  G.  T. 
On  the  whole  this  did  not  in  the  least  imply 
any  intention  of  favoring  extreme  Socialist 
activities  in  the  political  and  social  spheres; 
many  officials  have  become  trades  unionists, 
but  in  no  way  revolutionaries,  and  least  of  all 
partisans  of  a  class  which  does  not  consider 
them  as  belonging  to  it.  But  several  among 
the  Socialist  politicians  have  made  the  mis- 


take of  taking  this  movement  towards  the  C. 
G.  T.  as  homage  rendered  to  an  all-powerful 
Socialism. 


Spain  is  organizing  a  Foreign   Legion   foi 
service  in  Spain  and  Spanish  possessions. 


Balfour,Guthrie  &Co. 

Sak  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 

Portland,   Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Posts 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  UNE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


COOKS  TOURS 


JAPAN        :        CHINA 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

WEST  INDIES 

THOS.    COOK    &   SON 

53  POST  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Td.Kt.ray  3512 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

~  STEAMSHIP  CD. 


Under  American  Flag 
Passengers  and  Freight 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Honolulu.    Yokohama,    Kobe,    Shanghai, 

Manila    and    Hongkong 

.   MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Manila,     Saigon,     Singapore,     Colombo, 

Madras  and  Calcutta 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

Mexico,     Central     America     and     Canal 

Zone 

SHANGHAI- HONGKONG-CALCUnA  SERVICE 

(Freight  Only) 

SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 

(Freight  Only) 

ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE  (Froth!  0*) 

San     Francisco,     Honolulu,     Yokohama, 

Kobe,       Tientsin,       Shanghai,       Manila, 

Saigon,    Singapore,    Calcutta,    Colombo, 

Bombay,  Alexandria,  Bizerta,  Marseilles, 

Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Cristobal  and  San 

Francisco. 

General   Offices.    508    California    St. 
Phone    Sutter  3800     San  Francisco 


Norwegian-American  Line 

Direct  Passenger  Service  Between 

NEW  YORK  and  NORWAY 

Connections  for  Sweden.  Denmark  aDd 

Other  European  Countries 

BENNETTS  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

General  Passenger  Agents 

200  Claua  Spreckles  Building,  Third  and  Market 

SanFi 


Good  Service 

To  Sacramento,  Pittsburg',  Nichols, 
Bay  Point,  Concord,  Marysville, 
Colusa,  Orovillc,  Chico  and  Wood- 
land. 

7  Trains  Daily 

San  Francisco-Sacramento  Railroad 


FORMERLY 


Oakland,  Actio  ch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Route  Ferry 
L.  H.  RODEBAUGH 

Traffic  Manager.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Eight  millions  yearly  seems  to  be  the  lowest 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  enforcing  national 
prohibition  (says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer). 
It  is  a  large  sum,  but  not  in  the  circumstances 
an  extravagant  one.  With  every  ship  enter- 
ing an  American  port  to  be  searched,  with 
even-  seaman  to  be  kept  under  constant  super- 
vision, with  hundreds  of  miles  of  border  to 
be  guarded  by  mounted  police,  it  is  plain  that 
heavy  drafts  upon  the  treasury  will  be  neces- 
sary. The  enforcement  of  all  laws  costs 
something,  for  there  are  those  who  seek  to 
break  even  the  most  reasonable.  But  never 
before  has  a  law  required  such  extraordinary 
measures  to  protect  its  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of 
a  law-abiding  people. 

"••— ■ 

The  threads  of  Japanese  screws  run  the  op- 
posite ways  to   ours. 


GROSS  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

™i  TOURS  CLUB  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 

Address:  600  Hohman  St.,  Hammond,  Indiana 


Do  you  want  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope? 

When? 

How  many  in  your  party*  ? 

Where? 

How  long  do  you  want  to 

stay? 

Do  you  want  to  join  a 
happy  and  congenial  fam- 
ily party. 

We  are  recommended  by 
"OUR  SUNDAY  VIS- 
ITOR" and  Rev.  Geo.  A. 
Wood,  Nazareth,  N.  C. 

$1 00.00  is  required  as  a 
deposit  to  secure  your 
reservation.  The  balance 
is  payable  one  month  be- 
fore departure. 

An  audience  with  the  Holy 
Father. 


The  Gross  Travel  Bureau 
has  slashed,  cut  and  re- 
duced fares  for  first-class 
Tours  to  Europe — Pre- 
War  Prices. 

We     are     making     a     big 
drive    on    July    8th.     100 
days.     Rate  $1525.00. 
On  August  1st.     77  days. 
Rate  $1000.00. 

These  rates  are  virtually 
pre-war  rates.  Compare 
our  rates,  our  time  abroad, 
our  accommodations  with 
any  first-class  tourist  com- 
pany and  if  they  offer  the 
public  a  less  rate  than  we 
do — we  will  give  you  the 
difference  in  cash. 

We  cover  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Bel- 
gium, England,  and  Ire- 
land. 


Our  Tours  are  first-class. 
Our  sightseeing  is  the  best. 
We  visit  the  battlefields. 
We  make  a  10-day  auto- 
mobile Tour  through  the 
Chateaux  of  France. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  GO  TO  EUROPE  FREE? 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  MONEY  FOR 

YOURSELF  ? 
Our  tours   of  April   8th    (filled   and   gone). 
May  9th   and  June  4th   are   filled. 

If  you  contemplate  going  to  Europe  this  year  you 
must  immediately  secure  your  passport  and  send  your 
$100.00    for    deposit    at    once. 


PERSONNEL 
President     H.    A.    Gross ; 
V.-Pres.,    B.    G.    Young ; 
Secy.,  Treas.,  Mgr.,  Frank 
A.  Gross. 

Pacific  Coast  General 
Agent,  Wm.  Gissler,  903 
Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Eastern  Agent,  F.  W. 
Mead,  Masonic  Temple, 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Harry 
Wilson. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  J.  W.  Kellv, 
716  House  Bldg. 

Erie,  Pa.,  Miss  Gwendolyn 
Leo. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Main  Ar- 
cade, Thos.  E.  Sullivan. 

Southern  States  Repre- 
senative,  Mrs.  Ida  Wallis 
Elliott,  Talladega,  Ala. 

A  visit  to  Ancona,  Assissi. 
Sienna,  Padua,  Amalfi  and 
Sorrento. 

Any  part  of  these  tours 
may  be  made  at  a  cost  of 
$15.25  and  $13.50  per  day 
on  land  S.  D.  fare  added. 


Address:  WILLIAM  GISSLER,  903  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 
HARRY  WILSON,  330  S.  Vendome  St.,  Loa  AnKeles,  CaL 
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Shake    Into    Your    Shoes 
Sprinkle  in  the  Foot  Bath 


ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 


The   Antiseptic  Healing  Powder 
for  the  Feet, 

for  Tired,    Swollen,   Tender  Feet,  Corns, 

Bunions,   Blisters,  Callouses.     It  freshens 

the  feet  and  makes  walking  easy.  1,500,000 

pounds  of  powder  for  the  feet  were  used 

by  our  army  and   navy   during  the 

war.      Ask    for    Allen's    Foot-Ease. 

£^  Sold  everywhere. 


STORYETTES. 
Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


"The  fact  that  I  am  a  good  musician,"  said 
a  country  lady,  ''was  the  means  of  saving  my 
life  during  the  flood  in  our  town  a  few  years 
ago."  "How  was  that  ?"  asked  the  young  lady 
who  sang.  "Well,  when  the  water  struck  our 
home  my  husband  got  on  the  folding  bed  and 
floated  down  the  street  till  rescued."  "And 
what  did  you  do?"  "Why,  I  accompanied 
him  on  the  piano." 


Sweeping  his  long  hair  back  with  an  im- 
pressive gesture  the  visitor  faced  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  film  studio.  "I  would  like  to  secure 
a  place  in  your  moving-picture  company,"  he 
said.  "You  are  an  actor  ?"  asked  the  film 
man.  "Yes."  "Had  any  experience  acting 
without  audiences?"  A  flicker  of  sadness 
shone  in  the  visitor's  eyes  as  he  replied : 
"Acting  without  audiences  is  what  brought  me 
here." 


church."  "I  can  work  better  while  whistling, 
sir,"  said  John.  "Then  whistle  a  hymn  tune," 
said  the  vicar.  "Very  well,  sir,"  replied  John, 
and  commenced  whistling  that  well-known 
tune,  "The  Old  Hundredth,"  very  slowly,  his 
brush  also  keeping  tune.  The  vicar  hastily 
went  up  to  him  and  said :  "Whistle  the  other 
tune,  John." 

At  a  dinner  in  an  Eastern  city  ex-President 
Taft  related  the  story  of  an  editor  who  was 
offered  pay  for  his  appearance  at  a  certain 
function.  When  he  refused  it,  although  this 
seems  strange  for  an  editor,  the  person  who 
had  made  the  offer  remarked  that  he  would 
put  the  money  in  "the  fund."  The  editor's 
curiosity  was  aroused.  "What  fund?"  he 
asked.  "Oh,  the  fund  to  get  better  speakers 
next  year,"  was  the  unexpected  reply. 


bed  and  let  it  creep  up  until  it  reached  the 
face.  "My  God !"  he  gasped.  "My  old  top 
sergeant  I"  For  a  nioment  he  hesitated. 
Then,  forming  a  sudden  resolution,  he  tiptoed 
over  to  the  bureau  and — set  the  alarm  clock 
for   3    a.   m. 


A  gentleman  who  was  continually  losing 
his  collar  button  while  dressing  complained  to 
his  wife  about  it.  With  an  ingenuity  born  of 
the  use  of  hairpins  she  told  him  to  hold  his 
collar  button  in  his  mouth  and  he  wouldn't 
lose  it.  This  worked  for  several  days,  when 
one  morning  she  was  startled  by  an  unusual 
commotion.  "What's  the  matter?"  asked  the 
wife  anxiously.  "I've  swallowed  the  collar 
button,"  said  the  man.  "Well,"  responded  his 
better  half,  "for  once  in  your  life  you  know 
where  it  is." 


A  salesman  was  showing  an  elderly  lady  the 
virtues  of  the  car  he  sells.  He  made  many 
turns  and  at  the  proper  times  extended  his 
arm  as  a  turning  signal.  The  old  lady  watched 
the  proceedings  for  some  time.  Then  she 
craned  her  neck  and  looked  at  the  sky.  "Mis- 
ter," she  said  sternly,  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  "you  just  tend  to  your  driving.  It 
don't  look  like  rain  nohow,  but  if  it  should 
I'll  let  you  know." 


An  Englishman  and  two  Scotchmen  were 
sitting  in  the  smokeroom  when  there  entered 
another  Scot.  "Ah,  ha,"  said  the  Englishman, 
"another  Scotchman  has  arrived."  "Weel," 
said  another  of  the  Scots,  "I  don't  see  what 
you've  got  to  complain  about.  We  always 
treat  the  English  natives  well."  "What  wor- 
ries us,"  said  the  Englishman,  "is  that  you 
don't  treat  us  often  enough."  Then  there  fell 
a  silence  which  led  the  waiter  to  turn  to  and 
polish  his  glasses. 


The  moonlight  shone  on  the  lonely  house 
on  the  hill,  where  all  was  peacefully  hushed  in 
sleep.  A  dark  form  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the 
hedge.  Suddenly  he  moved  as  a  soft  whistle 
heralded  some  one's  approach.  "That  you, 
mate  ?"  he  whispered  hoarsely,  as  a  stealthy 
figure  approached  in  the  darkness.  "Yus," 
came  the  answer.  "What  yer  doin'  with  that 
dorg  ?"  he  muttered  as  his  burglar  pal  ap- 
proached. "Well,"  answered  his  confederate, 
"there's  nothing  worth  taking  in  the  'ouse, 
and  it's  bad  luck  to  come  away  empty-'anded, 
so  I  brought  along  the  watchdog  and  these 
burglar  alarms." 


They  were  not  of  legal  tender  for  more  than 
$5.  though  when  abandoned  a  reasonable  time 
was  given  for  exchanging  them  for  standard 
silver  dollars.  Those  still  extant  are  of  only 
bullion  value,  except  perhaps  to  collectors. 

Likewise  a  substantial  amount  of  paper 
money  is  still  officially  rated  as  "outstand- 
ing," but  is  never  expected  to  return  for  re- 
demption. It  is  estimated  that  1  per  cent,  of 
alt  paper  money  is  lost  or  destroyed,  and 
when  such  happens  the  government  profits. 
This  is  the  case  even  with  national  bank- 
notes.— Nation's  Business. 


The  village  painter  was  painting  the  inside 
walls  of  the  church  and  was  getting  on  re- 
markably well  with  the  work,  his  brush  keep- 
ing time  to  a  lively  jazz  tune  which  he  was 
whistling.  The  vicar  walked  in  and  ex- 
claimed :      "John,    you    should    not   whistle    in 


The  ex-buck  was  back  at  his  old  pre-war 
trade,  in  which  the  tools  consisted  of  a  pocket 
flashlight  and  a  black  silk  handkerchief.  In- 
side the  darkened  house  all  was  silent,  save 
for  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  man  who  lay 
asleep  on  the  bed.  The  burglar  gathered  up 
his  spoils — watch,  money,  and  a  few  odds  and 
ends  of  more  or  less  value — and  turned  to 
make  his  departure.  Then,  obeying  an  im- 
pulse, he  turned  the  light  on  the  man  in  the 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Blank  enjoys  a  well-deserved 
reputation  in  a  Southwestern  city  for  a  cer- 
tain agility  of  spirit  which  sometimes  crystal- 
lizes into  epigram.  At  a  ministerial  meeting 
in  his  city  the  conversation  turned  on  a  re- 
cent religious  work  which  had  excited  con- 
siderable comment  over  the  country.  Dr. 
Blank  ventured  to  criticize  it  mildly,  where- 
upon a  devout  colleague  hotly  took  up  the 
cudgels  in  its  defense.  "I  tell  you,"  he  cried, 
"that  book  bears  the  marks  of  having  been 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  himself."  "That 
may  be,"  said  the  doctor  quietly,  "but  I  have 
often  read  well-meant  human  interpretations 
of  the  divine  message  which  might  correctly 
carry  the  notation  I  sometimes  see  on  business 
letters,    'dictated   but   not   read.'  " 


ZTlTSE  PROOF  STORAGE i* 

Private  Concrete  and  Steel  Vaults  for 
Household  Goods 

13th  and  Mission  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND  f"""  HARTO  15       LOs  ANGELES 


THE  MASTER  SPIRIT 


"All  works  of  taste  must  bear  a  price  in  proport.on  to  the  stall,  time,  expense,  and  n sk  a"=nd'nS 
their  manufacture.  Those  things  called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated,  he  cheapest,  they  are 
attended  with  much  less  profit  to  the  artist  than  those  which  everybody  calls  ctezp^^  r^^ 

This  wonderful  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  quality  exactly  describes  our  own  ideal  of  business- 
particularly  the  monumental  business. 

r  endeavor  to  make  each  block  o<  granite  perfect,   each   structure   a   masterpiece,   each 
customer  a  satisfied  customer. 
Send  for  our  Booklet 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Just  Janitor. 
Pete    Sellers    was    a   janitor 

Of    conscientious    parts, 
Who    strove,    by   ev'ry    honest    means, 

To  win  the  tenants'   hearts. 
He    gave    them    heat    in    winter,    and 

In   summer   kept    them  cool — 
He  washed  the  windows,   ran  the  lift, 

And  brought  the  kids  from  school. 
He  paid  for  bundles  C.   O.  D., 

He  paid  excess  on  mail, 
And  to  be  always  spick  and   span 

Was  never  known  to  fail. 
When  rent  day  came   around,   if  one 

Was  sadly  short  of  pelf, 
Old    Pete    would    dive    into    his   jeans 

And    pay   the   thing    himself. 

One  day   a  scandal-monger  let 

The    false   assertion   slip 
That  she  had   seen  with  her  own  eyes 

Old  Peter  take  a  tip. 
This  cruel  lie  so  mortified 

Our  bribe-disdaining  Peter, 
That  very  soon   he  fired-up 

And  jumped  into  the  heater. 

— Wallace  D.   Vincent  in  Judge. 

Lines  From  One  Who  Has  Ventured  Into  the  Coun- 
try Too  Early. 
Where  burning  Sappho  love  and  sang, 
I  would  I   were — I  do,  by  Dang! 
I    would  that  I   were  quaffing  the  purple  vintaged 

wine, 
Instead   of  shrinking  palely    at   the    North   Wind's 

whine! 
O!  that  I  were  lying  on  a  sun-kissed  bill, 
With  the  warm  earth  sending  up  its  friendly  April 

thrill! 
But  alack!     I  am  crouched  beside  a  cast-iron  stove, 
And    my    fingers    and    my    ears    are    a    deep,    dark 

mauve. 
All    the    Day's    Work    Women    in    torpid    Stamford 

town 
Are  huddled  in  their  igloos  with  the  blinds  pulled 

down. 
When  I  offer  them  a  purse  of  gold,  and  beg  them 

not  to  shirk, 
They   fix   me   with    a   glassy    eye    and    croak,    "Too 

cold   to   work!" 
So    I    would    that    I    were    lying    on    a    sun  kissed 

slope, 
For  with  country  life  in  April   I  am  All  Fed  Up! 
— E.  M.  H.  in  New  York  Evening  Post. 


It 


"D,"  illustrating  different   types  of  Mausoleum   construction. 


Raymond  Granite  Company,  Inc 

Designees  and  Manufacturers  of  Granite  Memorials. 
3  Potrero  Avenue,  Sak  Francisco. 


Laughlin  Building,  Los  Angeles 


■Where's  This  Money- 
Many  American  coins  rarely  if  ever  seen 
in  circulation  are  still  officially  outstanding 
in  substantial  quantities.  Among  these  are 
$40,000  worth  of  copper  cent  pieces  made  in 
the  early  days  of  the  country,  more  than 
$500,000  worth  of  2-cent  pieces,  and  $665,000 
worth  of  3-cent  pieces.  They  are  still  of  full 
face  value — and  sometimes  more  to  coin  col- 
lectors. 

Many  trade  dollars — of  the  variety  issued 
some  forty  years  ago  in  a  futile  effort  to 
compete  in  the  Orient  with  the  far-famed 
Mexican  silver  dollar — have  never  come  back. 


Telephone  Sutter  6654  Importers 

Geo.  w.  Caswell  Co. 

COFFEE  AND  TEA 
Spices,  Baking  Powder,  Flavoring  Extracts 
442-452   Second  Street,   San  Francisco 


TV/ALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 


Surgeons'  Instruments 

Hospital  and  Sick  Room  Supplies 
TruHcs  and  Abdominal  Supporten 


441  Sutter  Street—  Entire  Building. 

San  FrancUco,  C*l. 


Telephone 
Douglu4017 


The  CONNECTICUT  FIRE 

INSURANCE  CO 

of  Hartford 

Established    1850 

Pacific    Department 

369  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS   ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial   Bldg.  Higgins   Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood  Mills,  Humboldt  Bay,  Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind    Building  Phone    Sutter    4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings   Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing,  the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San   Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING    BUI 
Phone   Kearny  392  88    Fir- 
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o/aHky 


Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Smith  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Cora  Smith, 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Goold,  son  of  Mrs.  Edmond  Goold. 
The  marriage  will  take  place   May   4th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustin  Macdonald  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Mora  Macdonald,  to  Mr.  Blair  Brooks,  son  of  Mrs. 
John  Brooks.  The  marriage  will  be  solemnized 
May  4th. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Helen  Kecney,  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  James  Ward  Keeney  and  Mrs. 
Keeney,  and  Dr.  George  Boiling  Lee  was  solemnized 
last  Wednesday  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Suffern  Tailer  in  New  York,  Rev.  Thomas 
Murphy  officiating.  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  was  her 
sister's  matron  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were 
her  cousin,  Miss  Jane  Harding,  and  Miss  Marion 
Zeile.  The  bride's  nephews,  Master  Jimmy  and 
Master     Cyrus     Walker,     served     as     pages,     and 
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=    RESERVATIONS  MAY  NOW  BE  MADE     m 
g         FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  AT  g 

Iel  encantoI 

I  HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES  | 

|  SANTA    BARBARA | 

!^    Most  beautifully  situated  hotel  in  California     g 

=  Polo,  golf,  tennis,  motoring,  riding,  moun-  = 

^  tain  climbing,  surf  swimming,  deep  sea  and  ^ 

^  trout  fishing — all  outdoor  sports  at  all  sea-  ^ 

^  sons  here.  ^ 

S    AMERICAN   PLAN  GARAGES     g 

g  Mrs.  M.  Hollingsworth,  Manager  |§ 
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San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.      Booklet.      Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


Colonel  Robert  Lee  was  his  brother's  best  man. 
The  ushers  included  Dr.  John  Frceland,  Mr.  J. 
Stewart  Barney,  Mr.  Talbot  Walker,  Mr.  Suffern 
Tailer,  Mr.  Robert  Gilniore,  Mr.  Phoenix  Ingraham, 
and    Mr.    Erskine   Hewitt. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  McDonald  gave  a  reception  Monday  at 
Alcatraz  in  honor  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Abbott  of 
Montana,  and  of  Mrs.  Gordon  McPherson. 

Mrs.  John  Gallois  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  on  Russian  Hill. 

Mrs.  Harry  Scott  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  Sunday  by.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery  in  Burlingame.  The  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
Drown.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Pope,  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn,  and 
Mr.    Walter    Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  James  Flood  and  Miss  Mary 
Emma  Flood  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Mrs.  Truxtun  Beale  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  the  St.  Francis.  Her  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Baldwin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Beylard, 
and    Mr.   and   Mrs.   Arthur  Brown,  Jr. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  complimenting  Miss 
Madeleine  Lynch  of  New  York.  Among  her  guests 
were   Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,   Miss   Ray  Buckley 


Nattjan  Iwte  &  ffin. 

Objets  d'Art  from 
Japan,  China  and  Korea 


570  SUTTER  ST. 

San  Francisco, Cal. 


Affiliated  Shop 
NATHAN  BENT2 

Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 


of  New  York,  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Miss 
Elena  Foiger,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Betty 
Folger,  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Jr..  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss 
Helene  Martin  of  Philadelphia,  Miss  Barbara  Hall 
of  New  York,  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Miss  Elena 
Eyre,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere 
Adams,  Miss  Gertrude  Dark,  Miss  Betty  Schmie- 
den,   and    Miss   Doris   Schmieden. 

Miss  Louise  Bullock  was  entertained  at  tea  Fri- 
day afternoon  by  Mrs.  Marshall  Williams,  the 
guests  having  included  Mrs.  Hanson  Grubb,  Mrs. 
Gordon  Bromfield,  Mrs.  Hugh  Fairlie,  Mrs.  Effing- 
ham Sutton,  Mrs.  Chester  Moore,  Miss  Augusta 
Foute,  Miss  Louise  Reding,  Miss  Lillian  Whitney, 
and   Miss  Janet   Coleman. 

Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Sunday  at  Atherton,  her  guests  including  Miss 
Barbara  Hall,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Miss  Aileen 
Mcintosh,  Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Dean  Dill- 
man,  Mr.  Robert  Bowles,  and  Mr.  Dearborn  Clark. 
Mrs.  James  Cooper  gave  a  dinner  last  Wednes- 
day evening,  entertaining  Mrs.  Berthe  Welch,  Mrs. 
Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  M  rs.  Ira 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson, 
and   Mrs.   Robert  Nuttall. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Sherman  entertained  at 
dinner  last  Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  hav- 
ing included  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Nichols,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Miss  Frances  Taylor,  and  Mr. 
Robertson    Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hanna  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Wheeler  of  New  York.  Those  attending  the  affair 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Bedford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Sproule,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Howell 

Mrs.  Albert  Gillespie  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Marsh.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Carroll  Devol,  Mrs.  Edward  McCler- 
nand,  Mrs.  Gordon  McPherson,  Mrs.  John  Mc- 
Donald, Mrs.  Benjamin  Alvord,  Mrs.  Joseph  Jayne, 
Mrs.  Harry  Hill,  Mrs.  John  Wright,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Hammersmith,  Mrs.  Frank  Somers,  Mrs.  Sidney 
Hauptmann,  Mrs.  Aileen  Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Bayless. 

Miss  Ellita  Adams  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tuesday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club. 

In  honor  of  Miss  Cora  Smith  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Goold,  Miss  Charlton  Fortune  gave  a  studio  tea 
Monday  afternoon.  The  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hanson  Grubb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felix  Smith,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilder  Bowers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Effingham 
Sutton    and    Miss    Gertrude    Creswell. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bentley  gave  a  luncheon  last  week 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Walter  McLeod.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Stephenson,  Mrs.  Erie 
Brownell,  Mrs.  George  Crothers,  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer, 
Mrs.  Stanleigh  Arnold,  Mrs.  Nathan  Moran,  Mrs. 
Robert  Bentley,  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Frank  Fuller,  Mrs.  William  Magee,  Mrs.  Stanley 
Powell,  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler,  Sr.,  and  Mrs. 
Samuel   Boardman. 

Mrs.  Edson  Adams  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day   at    the    Francisca    Club,    her    guests    including 

i  Mrs.  Charles  Deering,  Mrs.  James  Black,  Mrs. 
Ernest  Stent,  Mrs.  James  Bishop,  Mrs.  William 
Shotwell,  Mrs.  Eugene  Freeman,  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee, 
Mrs.  Harry  Smith,  Miss  Carrie  Nicholson,  and  Mrs. 
Frederick   Bradley. 

Mrs.  John  Mhoon  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at 
the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Harry  Fair.     Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.   Bernard 

I  Ford,  Mrs.  Roger  Chickering,  Mrs.  Leslie  Moore, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Volkmann,  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne,  Mrs.  Charles 
Boone,  Mrs.  Frank  Girard,  Mrs.  Louis  Henes,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Ford,  Mrs.  Shirley  Houghton,  Miss  Wini- 
fred Braden,  Miss  Elsa  Ghirardelli,  Miss  Linda 
Buchanan,  Miss  Elsa  Schilling,  Miss  Johanna  Volk- 
mann, and  Miss  Elsie  Jedney. 

|  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody  were  dinner  hosts 
Saturday  night  in   San  Mateo. 

Miss  Anne  Dibblee  gave  a  dinner  last  Wednes- 
day evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Gertrude  Clark  and 
Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh.     The  other  guests  included 

;  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss  Barbara  Hall,  Miss 
Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray, 
Mr.  Dearborn  Clark,  Mr.  George  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Harris   Carrigan,    Mr.    Richard    McLaren,   and    Mr. 

j  Dinton   Jones. 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  von  Phul  gave  a  dinner 
last  week,  complimenting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Fox.     Among  their  guests  were  Miss  Anne  Peters, 

|  Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Mr. 
Gordon  Johnson,  Mr.  George  Miller,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam von  Phul,  Jr. 

Miss  Gertrude  Clark  gave  a  supper-dance  last 
week,  complimenting  Miss  Barbara  Hall  and  Mr. 
Dearborn  Clark.  Among  her  guests  were  Miss 
Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Adams,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Mary 
Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Madison,  Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden,  Miss 
Doris  Schmieden,  Mrs.  Ralston  Page,  Mr.  Clinton 
Jones,  Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mr.  William 
Hendrickson,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Gordon 
Johnson,  Mr.  Richard  McLaren,  Mr.  Harris  Car- 
rigan, Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  George  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena,  Mr.  James  Kuhn,  Mr.  Leroy 
Nickel,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bowles. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
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party  last  week,  complimenting  Mrs.  T.  H.  Wheeler 
of  New  York.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Ell.i 
Hotaling,  Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mrs.  Charles  Josse- 
lyn, Mrs.  Richard  Hanna,  Mrs.  Roy  Bishop.  Mrs. 
Van  Dyke  Johns,  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas. 

Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh  gave  a  luncheon  last  week 
at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Clark.  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen  chaperoned  the 
party,  whose  members  included  Miss  Elena  Eyre. 
Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss 
Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Louise  Reding,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Vere  de 
Vere  Adams,  Miss  Margaret  Ada  Madisnn,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth   Schmieden. 

The  Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Wednesday  in  compliment  to  Miss  Madeleine 
Lynch  of  New  York  and  Miss  Ray  Huckley.  Their 
guests  were  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Daulton 
Mann,  Mrs.  Hugh  Porter,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Winslow,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Ellita 
Adams,  and    Miss  Anne  Peters. 


Hotel  Peninsula. 

Two  social  events  marked  the  reopening  of 
the  Hotel  Peninsula  at  San  Mateo  this  week. 
The  first  affair  was  a  ball  given  by  the  San 
Mateo  and  Burlingame  women's  clubs  on 
Wednesday.  Mrs.  John  L.  McGin,  president 
of  the  San  Mateo  club,  was  in  charge  of  the 
affair  and  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Atkins. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze. 
Mrs.  John  Johns,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Irving  Scott. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Woodward,  Mrs.  Harry  Voett.  Mrs. 
George  Winfield,  Miss  Cecily  Casserly,  Miss 
Edith  Chesebrough,  and  Miss  Emily  Parrott. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  hotel  management 
gave  a  dinner-dance,  at  which  time  a  ca- 
pacity crowd  delighted  in  the  rare  charm  of 
the  hotel  and  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  which 
surround  it. 

A.  E.  Carpenter  is  the  new  resident  man- 
ager of  the  Peninsula,  which  is  now  owned 
by  Borden  &  Hermans.  Max,  formerly  man- 
ager of  Fred  Solari's  Grill,  was  in  charge  of 
the  reservations  and  arrangements  for  the 
opening    dinner-dance. 

Guests  started  arriving  at  the  Peninsula  on 
the  28th  in  goodly  numbers.  Mr.  Borden  at- 
tributes the  large  number  of  permanent  guests 
to  a  growing  desire  to  live  in  the  country  and 
still  be  within  easy  access  to  the  city.  The 
hotel  is  open  all  year  round  and  Mr.  Borden 
states  that  everything  indicates  a  popularity 
for  the  Peninsula  that  will  be  unaffected  by 
seasons. 


Galli-Curci. 

Tomorrow  afternoon  at  2 :30  sharp  at  the 
Exposition  Auditorium  the  event  that  music 
lovers  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  have  been 
anxiously  awaiting  will  take  place.  The  ad- 
vance sale  is  a  large  one,  and  indicates  a  ca- 
pacity house.  However,  there  are  still  good 
seats  to  be  had.  Four  box-offices  will  be  open 
at  the  Exposition  Auditorium  at  10  a.  m.  to- 
morrow morning.  , 

Manuel  Berenguer,  flutist,  and  Homer  Sam- 
uels, accompanist,  will  assist  Mme.  Galli- 
Curci  in  the  giving  of  very  attractive  musical 
numbers,  among  them  being  the  lovely  "Caro 
Nome"  from  "Rigoletto,"  "Ah  non  credea" 
from  "Sonnambula,"  "Qui  la  voce"  from 
"Puritani,"  with  flute  obligato,  and  "Lo,  Here 
the   Gentle  Lark,"  with  flute. 


Adulterating  from  Bottom. 

The  interesting  story  of  how  clever  indi- 
viduals have  been  able  to  drill  a  hole  in  the 
bottoms  of  machine-made  glass  bottles,  extract 
the  high-grade  "booze"  and  fill  up  the  con- 
tainer with  wood  alcohol  compound  or  cold 
tea  is  just  a  figment  of  a  wild  imagination. 
According  to  inspectors  in  the  liquor  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Revenue  Service 
this  can't  be  done.  A  knowledge  of  modern 
machine  bottle  blowing  confirms  the  in- 
spectors' statement. 

There  is  no  way,  it  is  said,  that  a  hole  can 
be  drilled  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and  so 
plugged  as  to  leave  undamaged  the  bottle  it- 
self. Experts  employed  in  glass  factories, 
with  the  equipment  of  laboratories  at  their 
command,   can   not  do  the  trick. 

The  inside  of  the  circular  disk  which  ap- 
pears on  the  bottom  of  all  glass  blown  bottles, 
indicating  that  this  is  the  place  where  that 
particular  bottle  was  cut  off,  is  always  smooth, 
while  the  outside  is  not  so  invariably.  A 
"doctor"  of  these  bottles  could  be  at  once 
detected,  because  he  could  not  smooth  out  the 
inside  of  the  disk.  A  forgotten  fact  is  that 
all  machine-made  bottles  show  the  same  cir- 
cular mark,  whether  intended  lor  preserved 
foods,  pickles,  beverages,  or  medicines.  The 
assertion  that  any  of  these  may  be  drilled 
through  by  an  electric  needle  is  disproved  by 
a  moment's  reflection  that  glass  is  a  non- 
conductor of  electricity.  The  electric  needle 
is  almost  all  powerful,  but  not  quite. 
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DEL    MONTE 
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Hotel  Claremont 

Berkeley,  California 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 
amidst  wonderful  flower  gardens 
and  magnificent  trees.  Thirty-five 
minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  entrance  of  Hotel  by  the  Key 
Route  ferry  and  express  trains. 
For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 
9300. 
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Your  Friends 
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Hotel   Whitcomb 


At  Civic  Center 

From  5  to  8:30 
1.50  the  Cover 


A  jolly  Rood  time  is  certain — the  menu  is 
always  delightful — service  excellent — music 
enchanting. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs  left 
today  for  Coronado  to  be  gone  till  the  close  of  the 
month.     They  will  spend  the  summer  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Wheeler  left  Friday  for 
their  home  in  New  York,  after  a  visit  of  several 
weeks    in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  have  reopened 
their  home  in  Ross  for  the  summer.  Mrs.  McNear 
will  leave  today  for  New  York  to  join  Miss 
Amanda  McNear  and  will  remain  until  July  in  the 
Eastern    city. 

Miss  Louise  Bullock  left  Monday  for  New  York 
to   be   gone    indefinitely. 

Count  and  Countess  Andre  de  Limur  will  move 
next  week  to  the  residence  of  Princess  Poniatowski 
in  the  Burlingame  hills,  where  they  will  spend 
the  summer. 

Mr.  Marcus  Koshland  will  leave  the  first  of  the 
week  for  New  York  to  join  Mrs.  Koshland. 

Mrs.  Orville  Pratt  and  her  sons  have  gone  to 
their   ranch   at   Chico  for  the  late  spring  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery  sailed  last 
week  from  New  York  for  England,  where  they  will 
spend   the   summer  with   Mrs.   Henry   Coventry. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Payne  will  spend  the  summer  in 
San  Mateo  with  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee  will  leave  the  15th 
of  the  month  for  Ross  to  spend  the  summer  at 
their  country  place. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan  nnd  Miss  Emily  Carolan 
have  returned  to  Burlingame  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Miss  Barbara  Parrott  is  enjoying  a  visit  of 
several  w^eks  in  Rome. 

Mrs.  Leander  McCormick  and  Miss  Gladys  High 
of  Chicago,   who  have  been  visiting  in    Santa   Bar- 


ONLY  NINE  PEOPLE  CAN  GO 

in 
MRS.    PIERCE    REYNOLDS'   PARTY 
to    tour    FRANCE,  ITALY,   SWITZER- 
LAND,   BELGIUM     AND     ENGLAND, 

which  leaves  San  Francisco  July  1st,  sailing 
from  New  York  on  the  S.  S.  OLYMPIC 
July  8th.  A  long  residence  abroad,  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  European  life  and 
travel  enables  Mrs.  Reynolds  to  offer  un- 
usual opportunities  for  an  enjoyable  trip. 
Reservations  should  be  made  immediately. 

MRS.  PIERCE  REYNOLDS 

Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco 
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bara,   will  arrive   next   week   to  be   the  house   guests 
of   Mr.    and   Mrs.    Hayes  Smith. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin  have  taken 
a  house  in  Santa  Barbara  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  will  leave  for  Europe  in 
the  summer.  She  will  make  the  trip  with  Prin- 
cess Hatzfeldt,  who  is  at  present  the  guest  of 
Mrs.    Henry    Huntington    at    Pasadena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hosqui  are  enjoying  a 
visit  of  several   weeks   in   Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lau ranee  Scott  returned  Friday 
to  Burlingame  from  Santa  Barbara,  where  they 
had  been  visiting  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Harry  Webb. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Brunn  left  last  week  for 
New  York  to  be  away  a  month. 

Mrs.  Earl  Shipp  and  Miss  Betty  Shipp  sailed 
Tuesday  for  China,  where  they  will  join  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Shipp,  who  is  with  the  Pacific 
fleet    in    Oriental    waters. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Courtney,  whose  mar- 
riage was  an  event  of  last  month,  left  during  the 
week  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  make 
their  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  left  last  week  for  a  fort- 
night's sojourn  in  Pebble  Beach  Lodge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Langton  arrived  Satur- 
day from  Portland.  They  will  make  their  perma- 
nent home  here,  having  taken  a  house  on  Green 
Street. 

Mrs.  Percy  Williams  has  gone  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Witter  sailed  Friday  for 
Honolulu  to  enjoy  a  month's  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aldrich  Barton  and  Miss  Lillian 
Van  Dyke  sailed  Tuesday  for  the  Orient.  The 
Eartons   will   be   in   Shanghai    for   three   years. 

Mr.  Charles  Crane,  the  new  ambassador  to  China, 
and  Mrs.  Crane  sailed  Thursday  for  the  Orient. 
They  were  guests  at  the  Fairmont  during  their 
sojourn    here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  have  opened 
their    Menlo    Park   home    for    the    summer. 

Miss  Dorothy  Anglin,  who  is  visiting  her  aunt, 
Miss  Margaret  Anglin,  has  gone  to  Paso  Robles 
for    several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Montcagle  have  returned 
from  a  motor  trip  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
state. 

Miss  Barbara  Hall  will  leave  today  for  her  home 
in  New  York.  Her  marriage  to  Mr.  Dearborn 
Clark  will  take  place   in  the  late  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  have  re- 
turned from  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  where 
they  passed  their  honeymoon,  and  they  are  estab- 
lished at  their  new  home  on  Vallejo  Street. 

Captain  Leslie  Shaw  of  the  British  army,  who 
has  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll 
in  San  Mateo,  left  today  for  his  home  in  Eng- 
land. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt  will  return  this 
month  from  New  York.  They  will  be  accompanied 
by  Mr.   and  Mrs.    Daniel  Tackling. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  will  leave  to- 
day for  New  York.  They  will  sail  for  France  the 
12th   of  the  month. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wright  of  Santa  Barbara,  who 
visited  here  last  week,  will  sail  the  middle  of  the 
month  for  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  have  returned  to 
San  Mateo  from  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Effie  Fortune  will  leave  next  week  for 
Monterey  to  reopen   her  studio  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall  will  leave  soon 
for  New  York  to  join  Mrs.  John  Drum.  They 
will  sail  in  June  for  Europe. 

Mrs.  Edna  Davis  Moore  has  returned  from  New 
York  and  she  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff. 
Mrs.    Walter   McLeod    of   Missoula,    Montana,    is 
visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler. 
Mr.   and  Mrs.    George   Cameron  sailed  last  week 
for  Europe.     They  will  be  gone  the  entire  summer. 
Miss  Edith  Bull  and  Miss  Newell  Bull  returned 
last    week    from    a    trip    through     Southern    Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Grace  have  returned  from 
Los  Angeles,  where  tliey  have  been  visiting  Miss 
Katherine    Melius. 

Mr.  William  P.  Storey  arrived  Thursday  from 
Chicago  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Storey,  who  preceded 
him  to  California  by  a  fortnight.  They  will  re- 
main here  until  the  end  of  May  and  will  visit  the 
Yosemite  and  other  points. of  interest  in  the  state 
before  their  return  home. 

Mr.  Herman  Oelrichs  has  sailed  for  Europe  to 
join   his  mother,  who  is  at  Monte  Carlo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parmely  Herrick  have  returned 
to  Santa  Barbara  from  a  visit  to  Burlingame  with 
Count  and   Countess  Andre  de  Limur. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Edward  White  have  re- 
turned to  Hillsborough  from  Sandyland,  where  they 
have    been    spending   the    past   month 

Mrs.  Edgar  Berg  and  Miss  Barbara  Berg  have 
returned  to  Seattle,  after  a  visit  here  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Leavitt  Baker. 

The  Misses  Alice  and  Lucy  Hanchett  have  re- 
turned from  Del  Monte,  where  they  have  been 
passing    the    last    few    weeks. 

Among  Palace  Hotel  arrivals  during  the  past 
week  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  Thomas, 
Fresno;  Dr.  H.  E.  Stafford,  Manila;  Mr.  George 
J  B.  Thatcher,  Reno;  Mr.  Franz  Stahler  and  daugh- 
ter, Yokohama;  Mr.  Ed  Bosshart  and  family,  Yoko- 
hama; Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Perry,  Singapore;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  Zahn,  Hongkong;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Moses, 
Yokohama;  Mr.  E.  W.  King,  Bakersfield;  Mr.  Alvin 
H.  Frank,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  H.  E.  Chatt<_-rton, 
Mount  Pleasanton,  Michigan;  Mr.  W.  E.  Boring. 
Seattle;  Mr.  Henry  Kohl,  Jersey  City;  Mr.  Otto 
Plett,    Chicago. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  May  and  daughter,  Buffalo, 
New  York;  Mr.  E.  P.  Simpson  and  party,  London, 
England;  Mr.  W.  A.  Howell,  Taft;  Mr.  Albert  P. 
Hamburg,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  S.  L.  Marsh,  New 
York  City;  Mr.  John  H.  Austin,  Mr.  H.  E.  Wool- 
ner,  Los  Angeles;  Major-General  Nicholas  Anbranik, 
Captain  Haig  Ponapartian,  Armenia;  Mr.  Gustavos 
Esponoso  Moreles,  Saltillo,  Mexico;  Captain  and 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Morton,  Shanghai,  China;  Dr.  A.  H. 
Talbot,  New  York  City;  Mr.  E.  J.  Thompson, 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  F.  W.  Skaife,  Mon- 
treal; Mr.  David  Warfield,  New  York;  Mr.   W.  L. 


McLean,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  F.  K.  Russell,  New 
York   City. 

Registered  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  recently  were 
Mr.  J.  W.  Rice,  Detroit;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Schacfer, 
Appleton;  Mr.  A.  G.  Mailer,  Idaho  Falls;  Mr.  E. 
A.  Jackson,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Longville,  Madera;  Mr.  H.  C.  Best,  Rockford, 
Canada;  Mr.  O.  D.  Lees,  Akron.  Ohio;  Mr.  W.  P. 
Raynor,  Pomona;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Davidson, 
Winnipeg;  Mr.  Allan  e.  Blanding,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  R.  Attwood,  Sa- 
linas; Mr.  A.  F.  Pratler,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Weaver,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  T.  C. 
Sloan,    Stockton. 

Fairmont  Hotel  arrivals  include  Mr.  Samuel 
Mather,  Cleveland;  Mr.  Wayne  Hamilton,  Van- 
couver, B.  C;  Mr.  John  B.  Auld,  London,  Eng- 
land; Mr.  John  G.  MacDonnell,  New  York  City; 
Mr.  A.  E.  Hamilton,  Shanghai,  China;  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Barrett,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Ann  Benfield,  Beres- 
ford;  Mrs.  G.  Dunn-Webb,  Pasadena;  Mr.  Leroy 
Fuller,  Chicago;  Mr.  W.  D.  Southron,  Detroit; 
Mr.  Charles  Crane,  American  ambassador  to  China. 

France's  task  of  beating  swords  into  plow- 
shares included  the  conversion  of  tanks  into 
something  having  peace-time  value.  Some 
have  been  employed  for  towing  canal  barges; 
others  have  become  agricultural  tractors ; 
others  have  made  their  way  into  the  factory, 
where  they  carry  loads  from  place  to  place. 
But  the  most  novel  conversion  is  no  doubt 
that  of  the  mountain-climbing  tanks,  now 
available  to  tourists  of  the  French  Alps  of 
Savoy.  Shorn  of  its  coat  of  armor  and  its 
fighting  equipment,  the  tank  boils  down  to  a 
very  powerful  caterpillar  tractor.  Provided 
with  seats  so  arranged  as  to  get  the  most 
seating  capacity  out  of  a  given  floor  space,  it 
becomes  an  excellent  passenger-carrying  ve- 
hicle for  traversing  rough  terrain.  Indeed,  in 
the  mountain-climbing  service  the  tanks  are 
called  upon  to  cross  small  brooks,  uneven 
ground,  boulders,  logs,  brush,  tall  grass,  and 
so  on,  not  to  speak  of  the  steepest  rises. — 
New  York   World. 


A  curious  idea  among  the  Burmese  is  that 
people  born  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  must 
not  marry,  and  if  they  do  defy  the  fates  their 
union  will  be  marked  by  much  ill  luck.  To 
prevent  these  disastrous  marriages  every  girl 
carries  a  record  of  her  birthday  in  her  name, 
each  day  of  the  week  having  a  letter  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  all  children  are  called  by  a 
name  that  begins  with  that  letter. 


FOR  SALE  AT  SACRIFICE 

Inverness  estate  recently  established  by  Eng- 
lish people  for  permanent  home.  Modern  6- 
room  house,  raftered  and  balconied  living-room, 
4  bedrooms,  3  bathrooms,  kitchen,  trunk- 
room,  latest  word  in  closets,  fixtures,  and  built- 
in  furniture;  double-deck  porch,  wide  view  of 
bay,  woods,  hills,  mountains;  sheltered  site,  2 
hours  from  San  Francisco;  broad-gauge  road 
just  extended.  Other  bungalows  for  sale  or 
rent.  Address  or  apply  MRS.  S.  A.  HOSMER, 
Inverness,   Marin   Co.,   Cal. 


FOR    SALE 

One  of  the  best  ranches  in  Santa  Barbara 
County,  consisting  of  2650  acres.  A  living 
stream  of  pure  mountain  water  runs  through 
its  centre  which  can  be  piped  all  over  the  ranch; 
the  head  of  stream  rises  on  the  property,  which 
is  a  guarantee  of  a  permanent  supply.  There- 
are  also  many  fine  springs.  Four  to  six  hun- 
dred acres  Al  bean  land;  six  to  eight  hundred 
acres  hay  or  corn  land;  balance  splendid  pasture 
and  will  carry  five  hundred  head  of  cattle  and 
half  as  many  hogs.  S.  P.  R.  R.  Depot  on  the 
property.  A  great  deal  of  the  land  suitable 
for  planting  walnuts,  oranges  or  lemons;  mostly 
hog  fenced.  Hills  are  well  wooded;  large  quan- 
tity of  wood  could  be  cut  for  commercial  pur- 
poses without  harming  the  property.  Only 
twenty-four  miles  from  City  of  Santa  Barbara, 
on  State  Highway.  Fishing  and  hunting  can 
not  be  excelled  in  this  vicinity. 

For  fuller  particulars,  price  (which  is  low), 
apply  to 

F.  H.  LINGHAM,  Agent 

10  West  Aoapamu  St.    : :    Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


Filet  Laces  :  Cut  Work  :  Punch  Work 

Mrs.  A.  M.  ROBINS,  of  london 

MADEIRA   HOUSE 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Strictly  Hand  Made  Articles 

REASONABLE  PRICES 

364  SUTTER  ST.,  below  Stockton 


LUNCHEON    11-2         TEA    3-5 
QUALITY  CANDIES  ICE  CREAM 

333  CALIFORNIA  STREET  (at  Saasome),  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Anglo   Danish  Institute 

Electric  Light  Cabinet  Baths  and  Salt  Glows 

Swedish  and  Vibratory  Massage 

We  call  at  your  hotel  or  residence  if  requested 

68  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Kearny  4287 


THE  VEDAH  INSTITUTE 

OF  THERAPEUTICS 

ELECTRIC  CABINET  BATHS, 

VIBRATORY  AND   MANUAL 

SWEDISH  MASSAGE 


Hour,:  9:30  lo  6  p.m. 

Evening,  by  appointment 

Pbooe  Sutter  5660 


Suite  615-616 
GILLETTE  BLDG. 

S30  Market  St. 


ybu  gain  on 
advantage, 

You  gain  an  advantage  in  the  resources, 
experience,  knowledge  and  equipment  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  combine 
to  make  Zerolene  an  oil  of  quality.  They 
create  an  efficiency  in  the  manufacture  of 
fine  lubricants  hard  to  duplicate  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

Use  Zerolene  for  the  Correct  Lubrication 
of  your  automobile,  truck  or  tractor. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


^A  grade  {or 
each  type 
of  engine 
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William  R.  Staats 
Company 

Established     1887 


BONDS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

477  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


LOS  ANGELES 
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KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Don't  you  consider  the  new  play  rather 
fatuous?"  "I  thought  it  rather  thin."— Balti- 
more American. 

"But  how  did  you  get  her  to  believe  such 
an  outrageous  lie?"  "I  told  it  to  her  in  strict 
confidence." — London  Blighty. 

"They  had  a  hard  time  in  that  piece  with 
the  actors  representing  the  elements  of  the 
storm."  "How  so?"  "The  lightning  struck." 
— Baltimore   American. 

First  Profiteer — In  spite  of  the  high  prices, 
people  aren't  dying  of  starvation.  Second 
Profiteer — No,  sir!  We've  got  to  put  on  the 
screws  harder. — Toledo  Blade. 

Director— The  hero  fell  off  his  horse  during 
one  of  the  scenes.  Friend — Did  it  make  you 
angry?  Director — Not  at  all.  I  simply  made 
a  comedy  of  the  picture. — Film  Fun. 

"Tell  me  truly  why  you  gave  up  drink.'' 
"Well,  dear,  the  last  time  your  mother  was 
here  I  came  home  late  and  saw  three  of  her. 
The  shock  cured  me." — Detroit  News. 

Director — Charlie,  we're  going  to  take  a 
movie  of  your  laundry  this  afternoon.  One 
Lung — You  clazy  man  !  Nobody  can  makee 
me  movee;  me  gotta  lease. — Film  Fun. 

Returned  Soldier — And  every  Sunday  even- 
ing our  chaplain  always Little  Sister  (in- 
terrupting)— Oh,  did  you  have  Charlie  Chap- 
lin over  there,  too? — New   York  Globe. 

Clergyman — I  was  sorry  not  to  see  you  at 
church  yesterday.  Parishioner — I  wish  my 
hearing  was  no  better  than  your  sight.  I  was 
there  and  heard  your  sermon. — Toledo  Blade. 

Hook — Oldboy  is  the  most  melancholy  fel- 
low I  know.  Crook — You're  right.  He  pro- 
posed to  a  girl  once  by  asking  her  how  she 
would  like  to  become  his  widow. — Stray- 
Stories. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Flivver?"  "Been 
playing  the  races."  "What  happened?"  "He 
started  out  to  try'  and  win  a  winter  overcoat 
and  lost  a  brick  house." — Louisvule  Courier 
Journal. 

"Somebody  says  a  baby  in  the  house  is  a 
wellspring  of  joy."  "Don't  you  believe  it. 
From  the  amusement  standpoint,  a  baby  in  the 
house  is  a  screaming  farce." — Baltimore 
American. 

"Oh,  Clarice,  I'm  so  worried !  You  know 
you  told  me  to  put  that  piece  of  wedding  cake 
under  my  pillow  and  I'd  dream  of  my  future 


Crocker 

Safe  Deposit 

Vaults 

Crocker  Building 

San  Francisco 

Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

husband  ?"  "Yes,  dear ;  didn't  it  work  ?" 
"That's  what  worries  me.  I  dreamed  of  the 
Seventy-First  Regiment." — American  Legion 
Weekly. 

"We  had  raisin  pie  for  dinner  yesterday, 
and  pa  got  awful  mad."  "What's  the  matter? 
Doesn't  he  like  raisin  pie  ?"  "Yep,  but  he 
told  ma  he  had  bought  those  raisins  for  an- 
other purpose." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"I  had  an  awful  scare  this  morning  about  2 
o'clock,"  said  Mrs.  Rapp.  "I  heard  a  noise 
downstairs  and  I  got  up  and  turned  on  the 
electric  light  in  the  bedroom,  and  I  saw  a 
man's  legs  sticking  out  under  the  bed."  "The 
burglar's  legs?"  asked  Mrs.  Tapp.     "No,   my 


husband's  legs,"  replied  Mrs.  Rapp;  "he  had 
heard  the  noise  before  it  woke  me." — Cleve- 
land Press. 

"I  don't  think  Edith  will  ever  make  a  hit 
as  a  vocalist."  "She  has  a  good  voice."  "Yes, 
but  she's  got  such  a  big  mouth  that  there's 
3n  echo,  and  that  spoils  the  effect  of  her 
singing." — Boston   Transcript. 

"Charley,  dear,"  said  young  Mrs.  Torkins, 
"won't  you  please  go  on  explaining  the  league 
of  nations  to  me?"  "Why,  I've  talked  by  the 
hour  on  that  every  night  for  the  last  week." 
"Yes.  And  just  as  soon  as  you  begin  baby 
stops  fretting  and  drops  off  to  sleep." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


MOTOR   OILS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  beg  to  announce  that  the  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  developing  and  will  soon  put  upon  the  market 
a  full  line  of  new  high  grade  motor  lubricating  oils  made  from  selected  California  Crude  Petroleum.  This 
Company  has  completed  extensive  laboratories  furnished  with  the  most  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
Petroleum  Research.  In  addition  to  the  usual  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  a  special  Motor-Oil  Testing 
Laboratory  has  been  provided  (first  on  the  Pacific  Coast)  for  testing  Associated  motor  oils  under  actual  service 
conditions  in  internal  combustion  engines  before  their  final  approval  for  sale.  This  Motor-Oil  Testing  Labora- 
tory is,  therefore,  both  a  check  on  manufacturing  methods  and  the  best  guarantee  of  uniformly  good  quality  and 
greatest  serviceability  to  the  user.  ^  p()R  ^^  ^  ^ 
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A  Rising  Tide  of  Protest. 

Enactment  by  the  New  York  legislature  of  a  bill 
authorizing  manufacture  and  sale  of  2.75  per  cent, 
beer  may  not  at  this  time  have  practical  significance, 
since  the  "war-time"  fiction  is  still  in  effect,  pending 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government  de- 
claring peace  with  Germany.  But  taken  in  connection 
with  other  events  and  incidents  the  country  over,  it 
does  signify  that  resentment  against  the  severities  of  the 
Volstead  Act  is  a  rising  tide.  It  is  now  some  months 
since  the  Argonaut  ventured  the  prophecy  that  "abso- 
lute prohibition  will  fail  in  practice,"  with  the  further 
prophecy  that  "out  of  the  turmoil  in  which  the  country 
is  now  involved  there  will  come  a  permanent  ban  upon 
the  saloon  with  a  rule  permitting  in  other  respects  the 
free  exercise  of  individual  conscience  and  of  individual 
discretion."  More  recent  developments  tend  to  con- 
firmation of  this  prophecy.  Everywhere  sentiment 
grows  to  the  effect  that  drastic  prohibition  is  a  rule  in 
contempt  of  fundamental  rights,  that  its  enactment 
was  achieved  by  political  malpractice,  and  that  its  en- 
forcement is  a  violation  of  established  equities.  There 
can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  matter  were  sub- 
mitted to  popular  verdict,  with  privilege  of  choice  be- 
tween absolute  prohibition  and  suppression  of  the  saloon, 
the  country  would  respond  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  latter  alternative. 


likewise  members  of  state  legislatures,  were  threatened 
with  open  wrath  by  the  organized  forces  of  prohibition. 
There  was  a  situation  in  which  political  proscription 
was  threatened  by  the  ringmasters  of  the  movement  and 
in  which  there  appeared  no  political  hazard  from  un- 
organized opposing  sentiment.  Thus  congressmen  and 
legislators  by  scores  and  hundreds  gave  their  votes  for 
a  measure  in  violence  alike  to  their  principles  and  their 
judgments.  More  recently  anti-prohibition  sentiment  has 
found  voice,  most  notably  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Ohio,  but  with  distinct  emphasis  in  other  parts  ot 
the  country.  There  is  developing  a  situation  in  which 
resentment  against  the  severities  of  the  new  order  of 
things  is  certain  to  find  reflection  in  political  action. 
The  time  is  not  very  far  off  when  candidates  for  Con- 
gress and  for  state  legislatures  will  find  their  fortunes 
at  least  as  closely  identified  with  the  "antis"  as  with 
the  "pros."  And  when  the  recoil  has  developed  full 
force  there  will  certainly  follow  either  effective  state 
action  or  such  modification  of  the  Volstead  Act  as  will 
meet  the  prophecy  above  referred  to. 


possible,  and  by  the  thousand  petty  and  impertinent 
methods  in  vogue,  is  working  steadily  for  the  high  cause 
of  individual  liberty.  As  always  happens  in  cases  where 
fundamental  rights  are  disregarded  or  overwhelmed, 
fate  is  making  this  particular  mischief  a  means  of  its 
own  destruction.  Every  pestiferous  spy  upon  private 
conduct,  every  meddling  inspector,  every  impertinent 
prosecutor,  is  contributing  to  return  of  the  day  when 
a  law  founded  in  false  logic  and  in  false  morality  shall 
by  one  means  or  another  be  nullified. 


It  is  possible,  although  we  think  not  likely,  that  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties  in  their  coming  na- 
tional convention  will  declare  for  modification  of  the 
Volstead  Act.  Both  would  like  to  do  it,  but  the  poli- 
tician who  recently  declared  that  at  the  present  time 
"there  is  dynamite  in  the  prohibition  issue"  probably 
has  a  practical  grasp  of  the  situation  as  related  to  this 
time.  But  every  day  makes  for  volume  in  the  wave  of 
resentment  and  protest;  and  the  time  is  not  remote 
when  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  will  find  courage 
to  place  itself  upon  the  sound  principle  of  individual 
liberty.  And  the  party  that  does  it  first  will  be  the 
gainer.  

The  meddling  impertinences  and  the  stupid  severities 
by  which  the  new  rule  is  sought  to  be  enforced  are 
having  demoralizing  effects  upon  the  public  mind.  Dav 
by  day  in  the  Federal  District  Court  at  San  Francisco 
there  are  procedures  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law, 
but  in  offensive  disregard  of  common  sense.  The  agents 
of  prosecution,  animated  by  the  zeal  which  always  seems 
to  possess  those  who  set  themselves  to  impertinent  tasks, 
are  doing  much  to  make  the  law  an  irritation  and  to 
bring  it  into  contempt.  For  example,  an  inspector  re- 
cently affected  to  fall  into  a  fit,  and  when  a  kindly 
Samaritan  tendered  him  a  spoonful  of  spirits  he  promptly 
revived,  arrested  his  w'ould-be  benefactor,  and  haled  him 
into  court,  where  he  was  summarily  convicted  and  fined 
for  having  a  flask  in  his  pocket.  In  another  instance  a 
man  was  fined  for  having  a  few  bottles  in  a  garage  at- 
tached to  his  house  instead  of  in  his  dwelling  proper. 
And  so  an  ad  lib.,  ad  nauseam.  It  needs  hardly  be  said 
that  incidents  of  this  kind  make  for  disgust  and  resent- 
ment and  that  their  ultimate  tendency  is  to  break  down  a 
sentiment  in  default  of  which  prohibitory  or  other  laws 
become  of  non-effect. 


Constitutional   prohibition   was  brought   about  by   a 
species  of  political  terrorism.     Members  of  Congress, 


One  serious  outcome  of  prohibitory  regulation  in 
practice  is  its  demoralizing  effect  upon  patriotic  senti- 
ment. No  man  finds  himself,  thwarted  and  hindered  in 
what  he  believes  to  be  his  fundamental  rights,  with 
respect  for  the  law  or  of  the  government  by  which  it  is 
enforced.  Ordinarily  patriotic  and  law-abiding  men  find 
a  certain  zest  in  treating  prohibition  contemptuously. 
More  serious  still  is  the  effect  upon  the  large  foreign 
element  with  whom  the  use  of  wines  and  beers  is  tra- 
ditional and  habitual.  The  "melting  pot"  process,  to 
which  we  owe  much  and  of  which  we  have  been  justly 
proud,  is  retarded  by  regulations  which  make  a  crimc- 
of  that  which  is  no  crime,  and  by  methods  of  enforce- 
ment that  violate  the  privacies  and  the  decencies  of 
individual  and  of  domestic  life. 

In  the  meantime  strict  enforcement,  in  so  far  as  it  is 


Tuesday's  Primary  Election. 

Many  things  besides  the  manifest  personal  popularity 
of  Senator  Johnson  in  his  home  state  are  indicated  by 
the  result  of  Tuesday's  primary  election.  First  and 
most  striking  is  the  working  value  of  political  organiza- 
tion— even  of  the  same  "organized  politics"  Mr.  John- 
son was  so  pleased  a  few  days  back  to  have  "whipped" 
in  Michigan.  A  more  effective  "machine"  than  that 
which  supports  Mr.  Johnson's  home  politics  never 
existed  here  or  elsewhere.  It  is  founded  in  the  state 
official  list,  backed  by  the  state  treasury  and  supported 
by  "arrangements"  with  certain  leaders  of  labor  and  by 
all  the  elements  open  to  "practical"  considerations.  It 
is  a  formidable  force  in  its  numbers,  in  its  discipline 
and  its  control  of  the  influences  that  dominate  a  sinister 
newspaper  press. 

If  there  were  needed  evidence  of  the  hold  of  radical 
sentiment  upon  the  popular  mind  of  California,  the 
voting  on  Tuesday  would  be  a  sufficient  proof.  It  has 
been  so  persistently  preached  that  the  man  who  earns 
his  living  with  his  hands  is  a  downtrodden  and  abused 
creature  that  multitudes  have  come  to  accept  it  as  a 
literal  fact;  with  the  further  notion  that  wisdom  and 
virtue  abide  with  the  masses  and  that  they — the  masses 
— are  being  cruelly  exploited  by  wealth  and  privilege. 
A  press  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  greed,  a  rostrum  aban- 
doned to  demagogues,  even  a  pulpit  in  search  of  a  lost 
authority  and  seeking  popular  favor  and  support — all 
have  lent  themselves  to  a  state  of  mind  reckless  to  the 
last  degree.  Very  obviously  there  is  a  widespread  popu- 
lar sentiment  in  protest  against  the  existing  social  order. 

In  the  utterances  that  have  marked  Mr.  Johnson's 
campaign  for  the  presidency  he  has  stressed  a  protest 
against  the  league  of  nations.  This  protest  has  made 
the  burden  of  his  appeal  for  votes.  And  beyond  a  doubt 
there  is  reflection  of  the  popular  mind  toward  this  issue 
in  the  favor  accorded  Mr.  Johnson  here  and  elsewhere. 
Very  obviously  the  proposal  to  link  up  the  United  States 
in  close  relation  to  the  countries  of  Europe,  to  make 
this  country  a  participant  in  the  contentions  of  Eu- 
ropean life,  to  employ  our  military  forces  in  alien 
quarrels,  is  positively  and  widely  resented.  Especially 
effective  have  been  Mr.  Johnson's  outspoken  demands 
for  return  of  American  soldiers  sent  to  Siberia  to  fight, 
freeze,  and  starve  in  a  war  in  which  we  have  no  re- 
sponsibility, no  interest,  no  certain  understanding  as  to 
the  rights  and  wrongs  involved. 

In  the  campaign  just  ended  Mr.  Johnson  had  tre- 
mendous advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  Hoover  move- 
ment was  started  late,  that  it  was  tactlessly  introduced, 
and  that  it  was  without  organization  and  directed 
by  amateurs  in  the  business  of  politics.  If  three 
months  ago  Mr.  Hoover  had  declared  himself  a  Repub- 
lican and  had  sought  to  lead  the  party  he  might  have 
won.  His  hesitation  was  fatal,  and  the  conditional 
terms  upon  which  he  finally  accepted  tended  as  much  to 
irritation  and  resentment  as  to  favor  and  enthusiasm. 
Politics  has  its  practical  as  well  as  its  sentimental  side ; 
its  successful  pursuit  must  be  along  lines  founded  in 
j  human  nature  and  more  or  less  traditional  in  practice. 
!  Advantage  always  lies  with  the  tactical  expert. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  primary  elections 
cess,  however  emphatic  in  appearance,  is  at 
I  of  a  minority.    For  no  way  has  yet  been  found 
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to  the  polls  in  a  primary  contest  a  full  measure  of 
voting  strength.  To  very  many  a  primary  election  is 
a  mere  preliminary  procedure  of  minor  significance. 
This  fact  tends  of  course  to  the  advantage  of  a  candi- 
date backed  by  a  strong  organization  as  against  one 
whose  appeal  lies  wholly  or  chiefly  in  sentiment. 

It  will  be  easy  to  take  Mr.  Johnson's  primary  suc- 
cesses too  seriously.  For  it  is  to  be  noted  that  nowhere 
excepting  in  California  have  they  been  emphatic.  Fur- 
ther they  do  not  include  any  state  having  a  relatively 
large  voting  strength  either  in  the  convention  or  in  the 
final  contest  to  come  in  November.  There  is  more  of 
appearance  than  of  reality  in  the  various  events  that 
have  given  to  Mr.  Johnson's  campaign  a  very  consider- 
able measure  of  distinction.  The  vital  fact  remains 
that  while  Mr.  Johnson  is  undoubtedly  a  brilliant  cam- 
paigner he  lacks  the  solid  qualities  requisite  in  the 
presidency.  And  before  the  convention  at  Chicago 
shall  name  any  man  for  the  great  trust  of  our  supreme 
executive  office  it  is  likely  to  take  sober  second  thought. 


The  Soldiers'  Bonus  Project. 

The  frequently  repeated  declaration  that  the  govern- 
ment has  done  and  is  doing  little  or  nothing  for  our  boys 
who  fought  in  the  late  war  will  not  bear  scrutiny  of 
facts.  The  government  will  have  paid  out  for  soldiers 
of  this  war  for  the  year  ending  June  30th  the  tidy  sum 
of  $263,968,963.  ■  There  is  interest  in  the  items : 

For  compensation,  for  death  and  disability,  hospital 
treatment,  appliances,  care  of  the  insane,  and  miscel- 
laneous items,  $135,000,000. 

For  allowances  to  the  families  of  men  in  the  military 
and  naval  services,  $48,000,000. 

For  administrative  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance,  $15,852,806. 

For  vocational  training  of  soldiers  and  sailors  by  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  $38,000,000. 

For  construction  of  hospital  buildings  for  the  public 
service,  $0,950,000. 

For  care  of  patients  in  hospital,  $17,166,187. 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1921,  are  as  follows : 

For  compensation  for  death  and  disability,  hospital 
treatment,  appliances,  care  for  the  insane  and  miscel- 
laneous items,  $197,865,600. 

For  administrative  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance,  $10,324,400. , 

For  regional  offices  and  for  expenses  of  advertising 
for  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  under  legislation 
pending  in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  $1,250,000. 

For  vocational  training  and  rehabilitation  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, $125,000,000. 

For  the  care  and  maintenance  of  patients'in  hospitals, 
$40,000,000. 

For  construction  of  additional  hospitals  and  hospital 
facilities  under  a  request  for  legislation  pending  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  $84,- 
000,000. 

These  provisions,  made  and  in  the  making  for  the 
year  between  June  30,  1920,  and  June  30,  1921,  run  into 
the  impressive  total  of  $458,440,000. 


the  proposed  bonus  legislation  will  defeat  the  project 
unless  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  accepts  the 
chief  features  of  our  plan.  If  bonus  legislation  is  de- 
feated, the  responsibility  will  be  with  those  who  refuse 
to  afford  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  tax  on  swollen  war 
fortunes  by  attempting  to  jam  a  sales  tax  down  our 
throats."  

In  the  House  last  week  Mr.  Good,  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  argued  for  wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  tax — in  other  words  for  the  tax  on  sales. 
He  said : 

We  ought  to  try  to  bring  about  a  condition  under  which  the 
one  hundred  and  five  million  of  men,  women,  and  children  who 
did  not  go  to  the  world  war  as  well  as  the  four  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  who  were  called  can  live  under  a  more 
normal  condition  and  enjoy  some  of  the  benefits  of  life.  If 
you  appropriate  $1,000,000,000  or  $2,000,000,000,  how  are  you 
going  to  raise  it  ?  Some  one  says  by  a  consumption  tax,  but 
there  is  objection  to  that,  and  the  objector  says:  "Oh  no,  let 
as  not  lay  the  tax  on  the  poor ;  let  us  put  a  tax  on  the  rich.'' 
Unless  I  have  misjudged  the  temper  and  misunderstood  the 
statement  of  the  men  who  have  come  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  suggesting  ways  and  means  to  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  living,  their  contention  without  exception  was  that  th^ 
taxes  levied  to  carry  on  the  war  and  pay  the  obligations  of 
the  war,  taxes  that  were  laid  largely  on  the  corporations  and 
men  of  large  incomes,  are,  in  the  main,  passed  on  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  This  is  the  claim  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  other  similar  executive  departments.  You  say 
that  you  do  not  want  to  put  a  tax  on  consumption,  because 
that  will  be  paid  by  all.  But  the  departments  that  have  in- 
vestigated it  say  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  where 
you  put  it,  since  in  the  main  it  is  paid  by  the  man  who  eats 
food  and  wears  clothes.  Do  you  really  want  to  bring  down  the 
high  cost  of  living?  If  you  do.  we  will  say  to  these  ex-service 
men,  appreciating  the  magnificent  service  of  the  4,800,000 
men  who  went  into  this  war  and  fought  the  battles  of  the 
republic,  "Just  as  you  saved  the  Union  then,  you  can  save  it 
now  by  the  same  sacrifice  and  by  the  same  determination  and 
manhood,  and  place  the  standard  of  the  American  soldier  a 
little  higher  than  it  was  ever  placed  before." 


there  has  be'en  set  in  motion  a  movement  of  tremendous 
possibilities  for  mischief.  If  bonuses  are  to  be  granted 
to  all  the  soldiers  in  both  the  wars  of  1896  and  1917  the 
sum  required  will  be  colossal.  No  matter  by  what 
means  it  shall  be  raised,  it  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  the 
economic  life  of  the  country.  If  the  bonus  project  shall 
be  limited  to  participants  in  the  late  war,  and  only  to 
war-service  soldiers,  it  will  be  resented  by  regular 
service  men  and  by  veterans  of  the  war  of  1896.  If 
the  money  to  be  raised  shall  be  sought  through  a  fur- 
ther tax  on  the  profits  of  industry,  it  will  check  and 
thwart  enterprise.  If  it  shall  be  raised  by  a  tax  on 
sales,  it  will  be  a  universal  irritation  and  offense.  No 
matter  what  form  the  project  may  ultimately  take, 
serious  mischiefs  are  certain  to  come  of  it.  And  this 
is  the  price  we  pay  for  mixing  up  political  scheming  and 
political  bribery  with  the  business  of  legislation. 


The  bonus  proposals  now  before  Congress  are  in 
addition  to  the  appropriations  made  and  in  the  making 
as  recited  above.  They  look  to  a  direct  gift — what  the 
northern  Indians  call  a  cult  us  potlatch — of  money  to 
every  man,  other  than  officers  and  regular  army  men,  in 
tentatively  proposed  sums  varying  from  $1  to  $1.50  per 
day  of  service.  There  is  substantial  agreement  with 
respect  to  this  bonus,  but  radical  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  how  the  money — in  the  aggregate  something  like 
two  billion  dollars — shall  be  provided 
more  conservative  group,  reflecting  the  disposition  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is  to  raise  the 
money  by  a  tax  on  sales  of  merchandise  large  and  small 
in  the  approximate  sum  of  1  per  cent.  But  there  is  a 
more  radical  group  of  Republicans,  with  help  on  the 
side  lines  from  many  Democrats,  which  proposes  that 
the  money  shall  come  through  a  new  tax  on  the  "big 
profiteers."  These  radicals  are  for  "taxing  the  rich" 
and  will  bitterly  oppose  any  project  looking  to  getting 
the  money  directly  from  "the  people."  In  a  speech  last 
wecV  Representative  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  leader 
of  !e  radical  element,  threatened  to  defeat  the  attempt 
ie  conservatives  to  raise  the  money  by  a  tax  on 

les.     "I  am  confident,"  he  says,  "that  the  friends  of 


Latest  information  contained  in  a  news  dispatch  from 
Washington  of  3d  instant  is  to  the  effect  that  the  con- 
tention outlined  above  will  result  in  postponement  of 
bonus  legislation  until  fall.  The  conservatives,  under 
the  lead  of  Chairman  Good,  will  not  consent  to  further 
enlargement  and  extension  of  the  profits  tax.  The 
radicals,  led  by  Representative  Johnson,  will  not  con- 
sent to  a  tax  on  sales.  In  this  dilemma  neither  group 
is  strong  enough  independently  to  carry  through  its 
plan.  Ordinarily  it  might  be  supposed  that  postpone- 
ment of  the  project  to  another  session  of  Congress 
would  imply  its  abandonment.  But  this  outcome  is  not 
probable,  since  it  is  expected  that  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  national  conventions  will  declare  for  a 
soldiers'  bonus.  It  is  a  case  where  one  party  will  at- 
tempt to  outbid  the  other  for  the  soldier  vote. 


Discussion  of  the  bonus  project  is  raising  compli- 
cations of  an  embarrassing  kind,  with  likelihood  that 
the  end  will  be  such  a  grab  from  the  national  treasury 
as  no  age  and  no  country  has  ever  seen.  Already  there 
are  rumblings  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  men  en- 
listed in  the  regular  army,  who  are  not  included  in 
bonus  proposals  as  they  now  stand.  Regular  army  men 
— nor  anybody  else — can  see  no  reason  or  justice  in  a 
gratuity  limited  to  war-service  men.  For  were  not  the 
regular  army  men  the  first  to  go,  the  first  to  fight?  And 
did  they  not  bear  a  full  share,  if  not  indeed  the  largest 
share  of  all,  in  the  stress  and  dangers  of  the  war? 
Then  there  are  the  men  who  participated  in  the  Spanish 
war.  We  find  their  case  well  set  forth  in  a  letter  cur- 
rently printed  in  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  within  the 
week.    A  Spanish  war  veteran  writes : 

I  was  one  of  the  men  who  sailed  away  just  twenty-one  years 
ago  to  fight  for  my  country  in  a  foreign  land.  I  spent  sixteen 
months  in  a  tropical  land,  suffered  from  its  fever  and  other 
th»  diseases'  my  health  never  has  been  or  never  will  be  the  same. 
I  have  never  received  any  bonus,  or  any  money  excepting 
$17.50  a  month  salary  of  a  private  soldier  on  foreign  service. 
In  all  fairness,  don't  you  think  the  boys  who  served  Uncle 
Sam  in  the  days  of  the  Spanish-American  war  should  com? 
first? 


Surely  there  is  logic  and  justice  in  this  plea.  In  what 
respect  are  the  men  of  the  war  of  1917  entitled  to  a 
reward  withheld  from  those  who  fought  in  the  war  of 
1896?  The  service  of  the  former  war  was  in  truth  far 
more  trying  and  service  pay  at  that  time  was  less  than 
half  of  the  allowances  in  the  more  recent  war.  Some- 
thing, too,  may  be  said  in  respect  of  the  fact  that  the 
men  who  took  part  in  the  Spanish  war  were  not  drafted. 


It  does  not  call  for  the  eye  of  a  prophet  to  see  that 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  so-called  "outlaw"  strike  has  collapsed.  Its  net 
result  is  the  loss  by  many  thousands  of  men  of  work  in 
a  special  occupation,  exceptionally  well  paid,  and  in 
which  they  had  become  expert.  Now  these  men  must 
seek  employment  elsewhere  and  must  begin  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder,  minus  experience  and  the  advantages 
which  yield  to  the  individual  worker.  Somebody  of  pre- 
sumed judgment  has  declared  that  this  will  be  the  last 
of  the  great  strikes.  Probably  this  is  too  hopeful,  but  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  strike  is  going  out  of  fashion. 
All  the  big  strikes  in  the  past  two  years  have  failed. 
And  for  the  reason  that  no  one  of  them  has  found  sup- 
port either  in  economic  conditions  or  in  public  senti- 
ment. Expansion  of  wages  along  with  increase  of 
prices  has,  in  the  language  of  the  engineering  profes- 
sion, reached  its  elastic  limit.  Business  can  not  pay 
more  and  survive.  

For  years  San  Francisco  police  courts  have  been  a 
shame  and  a  scandal.  Well-grounded  public  belief  has 
connected  several  if  not  all  the  judges  with  collusion 
with  a  disreputable  crew  of  bail-bond  brokers.  Among 
the  one-time  judges  under  suspicion  is  one  Brady.  This 
same  Brady  in  the  last  election  was  made  district  attor- 
ney for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  by  a 
species  of  political  partnership  in  which  the  Barbarv 
Coast  and  the  lower  orders  generally  are  popularly 
presumed  to  have  combined.  A  grand  jury  after  full 
investigation  has  brought  many  scandalous  facts  to 
light.  Prosecutions  have  been  ordered  and  are  being 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  Brady.  In  respect  of 
Brady's  situation  as  a  possible  participator  in  scan- 
dalous transactions  the  Bar  Association  appointed  a 
lawyer  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  prosecution.  This 
lawyer  has  reported  to  the  Bar  Association  that  the 
prosecuting  office,  instead  of  actively  supporting  him, 
has  in  fact  thwarted  him;  and  since  he  can  be  of  no 
service,  he  has  resigned.  He  puts  the  blame  upon 
Brady  with  the  suggestion  that  the  latter  is  shielding 
presumably  guilty  persons,  with  an  intimation  that  he  is 
doing  this  in  part  at  least  for  his  own  protection.  The 
Bar  Association  has  asked  that  Brady  be  suspended  and 
that  the  work  of  prosecution  be  placed  in  hands  above 
question.  The  authority  in  the  situation  is  Governor 
Stephens,  who  has  called  into  counsel  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  state.  The  end  is  not  yet.  Incidentally  it 
is  pertinent  to  remark  that  Brady  is  proving  himself  to 
be  precisely  the  type  of  official  that  he  was  expected  to 
be  both  by  those  who  supported  his  election  and  those 
who  opposed  it. 


Readers  of  the  Argonaut  with  long  memories  may 
recall  the  case  of  Miss  Alice  Wood,  a  teacher  in  one 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  high  schools,  who  was  sus- 
pended last  year  by  the  board  of  education  for  preaching 
Bolshevism  to  her  pupils.  A  later  incident  not  widely 
recorded  was  the  reinstatement  o.f  Miss  Wood  with  pay 
for  the  time  she  had  lost,  it  being  understood  that  this 
action  was  prompted  from  the  White  House.  Very 
recently  a  Senate  committee  has  been  investigating  the 
local  educational  affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  incidental  to  that  inquiry  it  took  up  the  half- 
forgotten  case  of  Miss  Wood.  She  was  summoned  by 
the  committee  as  a  witness  and  proved  to  be  a  very 
spirited  advocate  in  her  own  behalf.  She  had  not, 
she  said,  expressly  advocated  Bolshevism,  but  had  de- 
fended it  to  the  extent  of  urging  a  tolerant  and  sympa- 
thetic attitude  toward  this  "experiment  in  the  art  of 
governing."     Her  attitude  on  the  stand  indicated  very 
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clearly  her  personal  sympathy  with  the  Soviet  idea.  But 
her  most  effective  presentment  was  a  compilation  of 
President  Wilson's  public  utterances.  She  proved  that 
everything  she  had  said  to  her  pupils  was  in  entire  har- 
mony with  expressions  culled  from  President  Wilson's 
speeches  and  writings.  This  exhibit  made  further  in- 
quiry into  Miss  Wood's  case  impracticable. 


Extraordinary  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  leaking 
out  of  anything  in  the  way  of  definite  information  as 
to  President  Wilson's  condition.  The  White  House  is 
surrounded  by  a  high  fence,  the  gates  of  which  have 
been  closed — for  the  first  time  in  history — since  shortly 
before  we  entered  the  war.  The  Executive  Offices  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  grounds  are  open  to  callers. 
Secretary  Tumulty  is  in  constant  attendance  there,  but 
he  has  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  information  relative  to 
the  President.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Washington  corre- 
spondents that  he  doesn't  see  the  President  these  days 
and  has  no  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in  the  White 
House  proper.  He  does  not  even  know  the  identity  of 
the  very  few  persons  who  entered  the  mansion  by  a 
private  door.  Admiral  Grayson,  the  President's  per- 
sonal physician,  declines  to  speak  of  Mr.  Wilson's  con- 
dition. The  President  has  not  recently  driven  out;  in 
truth  only  two  or  three  times  since  his  illness  has  he 
left  the  White  House. 


The  American  people  have  a  right  to  know  the  facts. 
With  the  executive  department  at  a  standstill,  with  the 
duties  imposed  upon  the  President  by  Constitution  and 
statutes  neglected,  the  public  has  the  right  to  know  the 
reason  why.  But  there  is  no  normal  way  of  obtaining 
it.  Congress  is  the  only  power  competent  to  develop 
the  truth,  and  there  seems  to  be  nobody  in  Congress  of 
sufficient  character  to  demand  the  truth  without  pre- 
sumption of  partisan  motives.  It  is  truly  an  amazing 
situation. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


From  a  Friendly  Counsellor. 

San  Francisco,  May  4,  1920. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  such  a  poor  and  disreputable 
daily  press  that  the  burden  of  criticism  of  official  acts  must 
necessarily  be  borne  by  you,  for  the  Argonaut  is  the  only 
paper  on  this  Coast  that  has  endeavored  to  uphold  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  government.  Of  late,  however,  your  editorials 
have  been  weak,  such  articles  as  "Fitness  Is  Availability," 
"The  Interchurch  Movement,"  and  others  are  a  loss  of  space 
and  energy.  There  are  more  important  subjects  which  should 
command  your  attention. 

First  of  all,  the  upholding  of  the  Americanism  as  explained 
by  John  Jayne  Hill.  Next  in  importance  is  the  labor-union 
question.  This  must  be  handled  without  gloves.  The  political 
arrogance  of  unionism  must  be  dealt  with  most  vigorously  and 
persistently.  The  procrastination  of  our  Republican  Congress 
and  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  be  attacked.  The  legality  of 
prohibition  legislation  must  be  settled  without  delay.  Financial 
extravagance  must  be  met  by  public  disapproval. 

Our  Federal  bank  system  must  be  severely  criticised.  Cur 
rency  inflation  must  be  replaced  by  a  monetary  system  based 
on  a  positive  gold  standard  instead  of  credit.  It  is  not  healthy 
to  see  the  government  bonds  selling  at  10  per  cent,  discount 
and  carried  at  par  value  in  bank  examiners'  reports. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  I,  Section  8, 
No.  5,  gives  the  government  power  to  "coin  money,  regulate 
the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coins."  Article  I,  Section 
10,  1,  says:  "No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance, 
or  confederation ;  .  .  .  coin  money ;  emit  bills  of  credit ; 
make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debt,"  etc.  Yet  we  are  forced  to  accept  paper  money  which 
has  depreciated  in  value  and  our  banks  refuse  to  pay  in  gold 
over  the  counter.  These  are  subjects  which  you  should  dis- 
cuss.    Our  Constitution  must  not  be  scrapped ! 

Another  point  is  the  tendency  of  our  people  to  become  de- 
pendents. Pensions  should  be  given  only  to  those  disabled 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  no  others.  The 
soldiers'  bonus  which  is  being  proposed  is  an  outrage  upon 
taxpayers.  Sinecures  must  be  abolished;  useless  commissions, 
investigations,  and  offices  should  be  suppressed.  Taxation 
must  be  reduced  to  the  absolutely  necessary  minimum  and  a 
more  equitable  method  should  be  enacted. 

You  have  at  your  disposal  statistics  which  will  enable  you 
to  figure  out  the  per  capita  rate  of  present  taxation.  This  is 
enormous,  and  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  what  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  has  to  pay  to  keep  up  our  government. 
These  and  other  similar  subjects  are  the  things  which  you 
should  discuss  in  your  editorials. 

Let  "The  Interchurch  World  Movement"  alone.  It  is  a 
matter  which  affects  only  the  individual  and  which  the  indi- 
vidual alone  must  judge.  It  is  a  private  affair,  not  a  matter 
of  public  importance.  The  meddling  of  churches,  charities, 
religions  in  public  matters  must  be  discouraged.  It  is  more 
important  to  follow  our  candidates  for  public  office  and  see 
that  they  possess  the  character,  the  knowledge  and  honesty 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  people.  The  people 
itself  must  be  taught  that  their  power  is  not  absolute  ;  that  it 
is  limited  by  the  inalienable  rights  and  equality  of  individuals. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  above  remarks. 


THE  LATE  MR.  CHESTERTON. 


L.  T. 


In  order  to  enable  the  American  exporter  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  probable  future  development  of  Northern 
Argentina  the  following  general  data  are  reproduced. 
The  cities  of  the  district,  with  recent  estimates  of  popu- 
lation are  as  follows:  Rosario,  243,000:  Cordoba, 
152,000;  Tucuman,  90,000;  Santa  Fe,  80,000;  Salta, 
40  000.  There  are  also  many  large  towns  with  a  popu- 
lation of  from  5000  to  20,000. 


The  average  whale  yields  2000  gallons  of  oi 


I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Chesterton  is  extinct. 
There  have  been  signs  of  approaching  dissolution  for 
some  time  past,  what  one  may  call  premonitory  symp- 
toms, and  I  feared  the  worst.  His  recent  book  about 
Ireland  was  a  pitiable  business,  not  because  he  failed  to 
say  clever  things,  but  because  he  said  nothing  but 
clever  things,  and  because  they  were  obviously  said 
in  pursuance  of  some  unavowed  aim.  It  is  a  pity,  for 
Mr.  Chesterton  was  a  man  of  parts.  One  hates  to  see 
him  go  thus  prematurely,  but  then  we  must  all  be  either 
masters  or  men,  hammers  or  anvils,  and  Mr.  Chesterton 
seems  to  have  had  a  yearning  to  wear  livery.  He  must 
have  known  that  the  hie  jacet  could  not  be  long  de- 
layed. 

His  book  about  Ireland  was  bad  enough,  but  his  book 
about  divorce  is  worse.  He  seems  resolved  to  go  right 
through  the  ecclesiastical  programme,  and  we  can  but 
congratulate  ourselves  somewhat  mournfully  that  his 
weapons  have  lost  their  edge  through  misuse.  Weapons 
of  this  sort  usually  do.  His  little  manual  on  divorce 
occupies  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  It  might  easily 
have  been  packed  away  into  ten.  It  is  prolix,  inflated, 
immaterial,  and  irrelevant.  Mr.  Chesterton  used  to 
effervesce,  corruscate,  scintillate,  and  radiate,  but  here 
we  find  him  as  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  as  the  village 
pond.  It  is  true  that  a  few  bubbles  come  occasionally 
to  the  surface  and  burst  quite  prettily,  but  we  hate  to 
think  where  they  come  from. 

We  find  an  example  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  logical  frail- 
ties in  his  first  few  pages.  The  reformers,  he  says, 
propose  that  divorce  shall  be  obtainable  after  an  absence 
of  three  years.  But  why  three  years?  he  asks.  Why 
not  three  months  or  three  minutes?  Now  there  is  one 
good  reason  why  there  should  be  a  time  limit,  although 
not  necessarily  a  limit  of  three  years.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  paternity  of  a  possible  unborn  child 
should  be  determinable,  and  it  would  not  be  deter- 
minable if  the  period  of  absence  justifying  a  divorce 
were  set  at  three  months  or  three  minutes.  No  one 
supposes  that  there  is  any  magical  virtue  about  a  three- 
year  limit.  It  might  almost  equally  well  be  a  two-year 
limit  or  a  four-year  limit,  although  a  man  might  easily 
be  a  prisoner  of  war  in  an  enemy  country  for  two  years, 
but  hardly  for  four.  Mr.  Chesterton  might  just  as  well 
ask  why  a' man  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  until  he 
was  twenty-one.  Why  not,  he  might  ask,  twenty,  or 
twenty-two?  Or  why  a  President  of  the  United  States 
must  be  thirty-five.  Why  not  thirty-four  or  thirty-six? 
There  is  no  answer  to  these  questions,  because  they  are 
such  silly  questions.  We  are  compelled  to  set  time 
limits  to  most  human  operations,  and  we  try  to  base 
them  on  a  general  common  sense  and  on  the  attainment 
of  a  proper  end. 

Now  there  is  no  one  to  maintain  that  the  practice  of 
divorce  is  a  good  or  an  admirable  thing.  When  Mr. 
Chesterton  asserts  that  it  is  neither  good  nor  admirable 
he  has  the  whole  world  with  him.  It  is  an  unqualifiedly 
hateful  and  abominable  thing.  But  then  so  are  so  many 
other  things  that  we  must  sometimes  do.  It  is  a  hateful 
and  abominable  thing  to  kill  a  man,  but  occasionally  it 
must  be  done,  because  it  would  be  still  more  hateful  and 
abominable  not  to  do  it.  There  would  have  been  no 
war  against  Germany,  and  Germany  would  today  be  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  if  we  had  said  that  no  hateful 
and  abominable  thing  must  be  done.  Mr.  Chesterton 
says  nothing  against  divorce  that  might  not  be  said 
against  war.  But  what  he  does  not  tell  us  is  how  we 
may  avoid  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  petitio  principii,  the  begging  of  the  question,  is 
among  Mr.  Chesterton's  chief  literary  sins.  He  com- 
mits it  flagrantly,  one  may  say  impudently.  For  ex- 
ample, he  says :  "It  is  perhaps  the  commonest  com- 
plaint against  the  existing  law  that  the  poor  can  not 
afford  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  is  an  argument  to 
which  normally  I  should  listen  with  special  sympathy. 
But  while  I  should  condemn  the  law  being  a  luxury, 
my  first  thought  will  naturally  be  that  divorce  and 
death  are  only  luxuries  in  a  rather  rare  sense.  I  should 
not  primarily  condole  with  the  poor  man  on  the  high 
price  of  prussic  acid;  or  on  the  fact  that  ail  precipices 
of  suitable  suicidal  height  were  the  private  property  of 
the  landlords.  There  are  other  Jligh  prices  and  high 
precipices  I  should  attack  first.  I  should  admit  in  the 
abstract  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander;  that  what  is  good  for  the  rich  is  good  for 
the  poor;  but  my  first  and  strongest  impression  would 
be  that  prussic  acid  sauce  is  not  good  for  anybody." 
Now  here  we  have  a  strange  confusion  of  thought,  al- 
though it  may  be  a  simulated  confusion,  as  indeed  I 
suppose  that  it  is.  First  we  have  the  assumption  that 
divorce  is  necessarily  and  always  an  evil  and  therefore 
should  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  men  rather 
than  within  the  reach  of  all  men.  And  secondly  we 
have  an  avoidance  of  the  fact  that  drinking  prussic  acid 
and  jumping  over  precipices,  while  usually  repre- 
hensible, are  not  always  so.  Mr.  Chesterton's  similes 
are  indeed  admirable  ones,  but  they  happen  to  tell  with 
jdeadly  effect  against  his  own  position.  For  prussic 
acid  happens  to  be  a  most  valuable  drug  in  disease  and 


one  that  is  often  prescribed,  and  I  remember  at  least 
one  instance,  that  of  Quintus  Curtius,  where  a  man 
jumped  over  a  precipice  and  has  been  applauded  for  it 
ever  since.  But  Mr.  Chesterton  confuses  the  disease 
and  the  remedy.  He  looks  on  with  apparent  uncon- 
cern while  the  sufferer  is  writhing  on  the  floor,  but 
when  the  physician  offers  a  remedy  he  points  with 
stern  indignation  to  the  fact  that  the  bottle  is  labeled 
poison.  We  may  plausibly  argue  that  the  remedy  is 
worse  than  the  disease  if  we  happen  to  know  anything 
about  it,  or  indeed  if  we  do  not,  but  to  say  that  the 
remedy  is  the  disease  is  merely  childish. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  Mr.  Chesterton  did  not 
sometimes  stumble  upon  something  apt  and  felicitous, 
but  even  when  he  does  so  it  will  be  found  that  he  is 
blaming  us,  not  for  doing  something  wrong,  but  for 
doing  something  else  that  is  equally  wrong.  Why.  he 
asks,  are  we  so  anxious  that  the  poor  man  shall  be  free 
to  get  a  divorce,  but  that  he  shall  not  be  free  to  get  any- 
thing else,  a  drink,  for  example?  The  reply  is  obvious. 
We  may  ask  in  our  turn  why  Mr.  Chesterton  is  so 
anxious  that  a  man  should  be  free  to  drink,  but  that  he 
should  not  be  free  to  get  a  divorce.  If  we  were 
cynically  inclined  we  might  say  that  both  drink  and 
divorce  are  temporary  and  delusive  consolations  in  mis- 
fortune. The  drink  will  merely  obscure  the  facts,  while 
the  divorce  may  actually  lead  to  their  repetition.  Mr. 
Chesterton  so  ceaselessly  deplores  the  disappearance  of 
freedom  that  one  would  expect  him  to  be  pleased  at  even 
so  slight  a  tendency  in  the  other  direction.  Rut  be 
appears  to  grudge  us  any  freedom  whatever.  The 
whole  of  modern  society,  he  says,  confines  the  man  ever 
more  closely  to  a  certain  place  in  society.  "He  is  less 
and  less  allowed  to  go  to  look  for  a  new  job;  why  is  he 
allowed  to  go  to  look  for  a  new  wife?  He  is  more  and 
more  compelled  to  recognize  a  Moslem  code  about 
liquor;  why  is  it  so  easy  for  him  to  escape  from  his  old 
Christian  code  about  sex?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
mysterious  immunity,  this  special  permit  for  adultery; 
and  why  is  running  away  with  his  neighbor's  wife  to  be 
the  only  exhilaration  still  left  open  to  him?  Why  must 
he  love  as  he  pleases,  when  he  may  not  even  live  as  he 
pleases?"  But,  once  more,  Mr.  Chesterton  should  con- 
gratulate himself  that  freedom  is  not  quite  so  dead  as 
he  thinks  and  that  there  is  actually  a  movement  in  Eng- 
land to  extend  the  frontiers  of  freedom  in  the  matter  of 
divorce.  But  it  would  almost  seem  as  though  Mr. 
Chesterton  were  lamenting  the  fact  that  any  freedom 
whatsoever  remains  to  us.  Nothing  is  so  remarkable 
as  the  skill  with  which  he  directs  his  arguments  against 
himself. 

When  Mr.  Chesterton  reaches  the  question  of  chil- 
dren we  have  a  right  to  expect  some  special  effort 
toward  coherence.  For  here  the  opponent  of  divorce  is 
on  firm  ground.  The  lot  of  the  child  whose  parents 
have  been  divorced  is  indeed  a  pitiable  one.  although 
we  may  still  ask  ourselves  if  its  lot  might  not  have  been 
much  more  pitiable  if  its  parents  had  not  been  divorced. 
It  may  be  a  matter  of  choosing  between  two  evils,  and 
the  divorce  may  conceivably  be  the  lesser  of  the  two. 
Once  more  Mr.  Chesterton  looks  with  such  stern  dis- 
approval at  the  remedy  that  he  wholly  forgets  the 
disease.  The  child,  he  says,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
father  and  the  mother,  which  is  true  enough.  "The 
more  things  there  are  for  the  child  to  learn,  the  longer 
he  must  remain  at  the  natural  school  for  learning  them." 
But  suppose  the  "natural  school"  is  not  actually  teach- 
ing him  any  of  the  things  that  he  ought  to  know.  Sup- 
pose it  is  actually  teaching  him  many  of  the  things  that 
he  ought  not  to  know.  Suppose  it  is  teaching  him  to 
hate,  to  deceive,  and  to  quarrel.  Suppose  it  is  providing 
him  with  a  constant  object  lesson  in  frailties  and  in- 
fidelities? Will  you  still  keep  the  child  at  that  school 
because  it  happens  to  be  "natural"?  Would  it  not  be 
better  that  he  should  go  to  no  school  at  all  than  to  that 
one?  Mr.  Chesterton  again  confuses  the  issue  when  he 
identifies  it  with  the  larger  question  of  the  economic  in- 
dependence of  women.  When  we  demand  a  "career  for 
women,"  he  says,  we  are  really  proposing  that  an  in- 
finite number  of  them  should  become  servants,  of  a 
plutocratic  or  bureaucratic  sort.  That,  once  more,  is 
wholly  true,  but  it  is  as  irrelevant  to  the  subject  as  the 
binomial  theorem.  He  continues:  "Ultimately  we  are 
arguing  that  a  woman  should  not  be  a  mother  to  her 
own  baby,  but  a  nursemaid  to  somebody  else's  baby. 
But  it  will  not  work,  even  on  paper.  We  can  not  all 
live  by  taking  in  each  other's  washing,  especially  in  the 
form  of  pinafores."  But  what  has  this  to  do  with 
divorce  ?  It  would  be  relevant  to  a  proposal  that  women 
do  not  marry  at  all.  and  in  such  case  it  is  obvious  that 
thev  can  not  be  divorced.  But  the  divorced  woman 
with  young  children  almost  invariably  has  the  custody 
of  them  unless  she  is  too  bad  even  for  that  primitive 
function. 

Mr.  Chesterton  has  a  wholly  delightful  but  misleading 
habit  of  attacking  any  evil  that  happens  to  occur  to  him 
and  then  attaching  the  label  of  divorce  to  its  ruins. 
Government,  he  savs.  is  attempting  to  do  a  great  deal 
too  much.  A  stupid  officialism  is  rampant  everywhere, 
and  it  is  aided  by  a  public  credulity  that  is  equally  as 
stupid.  Doubtless  we  shall  presently  have  restrictions 
j  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  child  shall  be  stood  in  a  corner. 
The  corner  must  be  an  angle  of  at  least  95  degrees. 
Any  less  angle  will  make  a  child  squint.  If  the  reader 
should  ask  what  this  has  to  do  with  divorce  we  must 
confess  that  we  do  not  know,  but  none  the 
quite  amusing.  Illustrating  public  credulity,  M 
terton  savs:    "I  am  certain  that  if  I  said  casn. 
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sufficient  number  of  tea-tables,  that  corners  made  chil- 
dren squint,  it  would  rapidly  become  a  universally  re- 
ceived dogma  of  popular  science.  For  the  modern  world 
will  accept  no  dogmas  upon  any  authority;  but  it  will 
accept  any  dogmas  upon  no  authority.  Say  that  a  thing 
is  so,  according  to  the  Pope  or  the  Bible,  and  it  will 
be  dismissed  as  a  superstition  without  examination. 
But  preface  your  remark  merely  with  'they  say,'  or 
'don't  you  know  that?'  or  try,  and  fail,  to  remember  the 
name  of  some  professor  mentioned  in  some  newspaper; 
and  the  keen  rationalism  of  the  modern  mind  will  accept 
every  word  you  say."  Now  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr. 
Chesterton  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  plain,  undiluted 
nonsense,  and  irrelevant  nonsense  at  that,  although  it 
shows  the  particular  axe  that  Mr.  Chesterton  is  trying 
furtively  to  grind.  The  religious  dogma,  however  true 
it  may  be,  does  not  usually  appeal  to  intelligence  and 
does  not  claim  to  do  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  faith,  and 
faith  stands  far  above  reason,  although  it  is  now  much 
out  of  fashion.  But  the  scientific  dogma  does  appeal 
to  reason,  or  at  least  it  tries  to  do  so.  If  the  Pope 
were  to  say  that  standing  a  child  in  the  corner  was 
likely  to  make  it  squint  his  opinion  would  arouse  pro- 
found interest  and  attention  because  it  is  at  least  con 


INDIVIDUALITIES.  ■  sa'd  t0  Dave  a  better  knowledge  of  railroad  affairs  of 

.  I  the  early  days  than  any  other  living  man.    He  traveled 

The  outstanding  figure  in  the  Russian  theatre  is  Con-  '■  up  and  down  Texas  and  the  Southwest  in  the  stirring 
stantin  Sergeievitch  Stanislavsky,  president  of  the  j  times  when  Indians  and  buffaloes  roamed  the  plains, 
council  and  first  artist  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  the  !  He  has  known  personally  practically  every  railroad 
most  important  theatre  in  Russia,  if  not  in  the  world. '  official  of  prominence  in  the  United  States  for  the  last 
Together  with  Nyemirovitch-Dantchenko,  he  started  the  '  seventy-five  years.  Colonel  Kingsley  is  still  as  vigor- 
theatre  twenty-two  years  ago,  rekindling  activity  in  the  !  ous   mentally   and   physically   as   an  ordinary  man   of 


drama  in  Russia. 

Three  American  landscape  painters,  Homer  D.  Mar- 
tin, George  Inness,  and  Alexander  H.  Wyant,  nominated 
for  places  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, represent  one  phase  in  American  art  hitherto 
not  considered  for  that  American  Pantheon.  The  name 
of  Winslow  Homer,  painter  of  the  moods  of  the  sea,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  university. 

William  H.  Crane,  known  to  two  generations  of 
American  playgoers  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
stars  of  the  stage,  will  make  his  first  screen  appearance 
in  the  role  in  which  he  is  probably  best  remembered — 
that  of  Nicholas  Van  Alstyne  in  "The  New  Henrietta," 
a  modern  version  of  Bronson  Howard's  "The  Hen- 
rietta."    It  was   in  "The   Henrietta"   that   Mr.   Crane 


ceivable  that  facing  an  angle  at  close  quarters  mighi 

,  ,         z.  .?  ,, B     .  ,       i„    °; j    made  his  last  appearance  on  the  legitimate  stage  after 

have  that  eftect.     It  would  not  matter  much  who  said  I      ,  »  „  , 

it,  because  it  has  actually  a  seeming  of  reasonableness. 


middle  age.  During  his  enforced  vacation,  while  the 
railroads  were  in  charge  of  the  government,  he  took 
things  easy  and  he  say  he  now  finds  himself  ready  for 
many  more  years  of  hard  work. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


But  if  the  Pope  should  say,  which  he  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  do.  that  forty  angels  could  stand  on  the  point  of  a 
needle,  we  should  take  no  notice  at  all,  because  such  a 
statement  would  not  be  of  the  kind  that  appeals  to 
reason.    But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  divorce? 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  children  of 
divorced  parents  are  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the 
state,  but  Mr.  Chesterton  assumes  that  it  does  so  that 
he  may  bring  an  attack  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  state 
and  inferentially  upon  the  wisdom  of  divorce.  No  one 
but  a  congenital  idiot  would  credit  the  state  with  any 
wisdom.  No  one  but  an  imbecile  would  assert  that  the 
state  had  anything  resembling  human  intelligence.  But 
Mr.  Chesterton  supposes  a  community  always  eager  to 
snatch  children  away  from  supposedly  incompetent  par- 
ents and  hand  them  over  to  a  supposedly  competent 
state.  But  there  is  no  such  community,  except  the  one 
mentally  created  by  Mr.  Chesterton  himself  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  glorious  fun  of  bowling  it  over. 
He  says:  "The  official  need  only  be  an  ordinary  man 
to  be  more  indifferent  to  other  people's  children  than  to 
his  own ;  and  even  to  sacrifice  other  people's  prosperity 
to  his  own.  He  may  be  bored;  he  may  be  bribed:  he 
may  be  brutal,  for  any  one  of  the  thousand  reasons  that 
ever  made  a  man  a  brute.  All  this  elementary  common 
sense  is  entirely  left  out  of  account  in  our  educational 
and  social  systems  of  today.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
hireling  will  not  flee,  and  that  solely  because  he  is  a 
hireling.  It  is  denied  that  the  shepherd  will  lay  down 
his  life  for  the  sheep ;  or  for  that  matter,  even  that  the 


long  career  as  co-star  with  Stuart  Robson. 

The  Blackfriars  Club  gave  a  peace  commemoration 
dinner  recently  at  the  Cafe  Monico.  Captain  Bruce 
Bairnsfather,  responding  to  the  toast  of  "The  British 
Imperial  Forces,"  said  that  when  he  started  drawing 
pictures  he  was  merely  interpreting  what  British  sol- 
diers were  feeling — what  "Ole  Bill"  and  "Bert"  and 
"Alf"  were  thinking  and  saying  at  the  time.  He  drew 
his  first  picture  at  "Plug  Street,"  and  he  wrapped  it  up 
in  an  old  newspaper  and  posted  it  to  London  and  then 
forgot  about  it.  In  course  of  time  he  received  a  letter 
and  inside  he  found  a  check — the  first  he  had  received. 

The  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  has  been 
definitely  established  by  vote  of  the  governing  boards 
of  Harvard  University.  It  has  been  finally  decided  that 
the  new  school  will  admit  women  and  Henry  Wyman 
Holmes,  now  professor  of  education  at  Harvard,  has 
been  elected  dean.  Dean  Holmes  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1903,  winning  his  degree  magna 
cum  lattde.  Since  1907  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  at  Harvard,  first  as  instructor  in  educa- 
tion, later  as  assistant  professor,  and  finally,  since  1917. 
as  full  professor.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Division 
of  Education  since  1912. 

Catherine  Curtis,  the  president  and  general  manager' 
of  the  Catherine  Curtis  Corporation,  is  the  only  woman 
producer  in  the  motion-picture  business.  Some  two 
years  ago  Miss  Curtis,  then  managing  her  own  ranch  in 
Arizona,  was  selected  by  Harold  Bell  Wright  to  play  an 


Bernardo  Del  Carpio. 

The  warrior  bowed  his  crested  head  and  tamed  his  heart  of 

fire; 
And  sued  the  haughty  king  to  free  his  long-imprisoned  sire; 
"I    bring    thee    here    my    fortress   keys,    I    bring   my    captive 

train ; 
I  pledge  thee  faith : — my  liege,  my  lord,  oh,  break  my  father's 

chain !" 
"Rise !   rise !    even  now   thy   father   comes,   a   ransomed   man 

this  day ; 
Mount  thy  good  steed,  and  thou  and  I  will  meet  him  on  his 

way." 
Then  lightly  rose  that  loyal  son,  and  bounded  on  his  steed. 
And   urged,    as    if   with    lance   in    rest,    his    charger's    foamy 

speed. 
And  lo !  from  far,  as  on  they  pressed,  there  came  a  glittering 

band. 
With   one  that  'mid  them   stately  rode,   like   a  leader  in   the 

land. 
"Now  haste,  Bernardo,  haste !  for  there,  in  very  truth,  is  he, 
The  father  whom  thy  faithful  heart  hath  yearned  so  long  to 

see." 
His  proud  breast  heaved,  his  dark  eye  flashed,  his  cheeks'  hue 

came  and  went  ; 
He  reached   that   gray-haired  chieftain's  side,   and  there  dis- 
mounting bent — 
A  lowly  knee  to  earth  he  bent — his  father's  hand  he  took ; 
What  was  there  in  its  touch  that  all  his  fiery  spirit  shook? 
That  hand   was  cold  1  a  frozen   thing ! — it  dropped   from  his 

like  lead : 
He  looked  up  to  the  face  above — the  face  was  of  the  dead ! 
A  plume  waved  o'er  his  noble  brow — that  brow  was  fixed  and 

white  ! 
He  met  at  length  his  father's  eyes — but  in  them  was  no  sight ! 
Up  from  the  ground  he  sprang,  and  gazed ;  but  who  can  paint 

that  gaze  ? 
They  hushed  their  very  hearts  who  saw  its  horror  and  amaze: 
They  might  have  chained  him,  as  before  that  stony  form  he 

stood ; 
For  the  power  was  stricken  from  his  arm,  and  from  his  lip 

the  blood. 
"Father !"  at  length  he  murmured  low,   and   wept  like  child- 
hood then — 
Talk  not  of  grief  till  thou  hast  seen  the  tears  of  warlike  men. 
He  thought   on  all  his  glorious  hopes,    on  all  his  young  re- 
nown, 
Then  flung  the  falchion   from  his  side,   and  in  the  dust  sat 

down  ; 
There,  covering  with  his  steel-gloved  hand  his  darkly  mournful 
brow, 


human.  There  are  unnatural  parents,  but  there  are  no 
natural  passions;  at  least,  there  are  none  where  the 
fury  of  King  Lear  dared  to  find  them — in  the  beadle. 
Such  is  the  latest  light  on  the  education  of  the  young; 
and  the  same  principle  that  is  applied  to  the  child  is 
applied  to  the  husband  and  wife.  Just  as  it  assumes 
that  the  child  will  certainly  be  loved  by  anybody  except 
his  mother,  so  it  assumes  that  a  man  can  be -happy  with 
anybody  except  the  one  woman  he  has  himself  chosen 
for  his  wife." 

Mr.  Chesterton  makes  one  final  plea  against  divorce. 
We  get  divorced,  he  says,  because  we  want  to  be  re- 
spectable, a  sham,  snobbish  sort  of  respectability.  For 
actually  a  man  may  have  as  many  wives  as  he  likes,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  call  them  wives.  He  may  create  a 
certain  social  coolness  around  himself  by  such  a  pro- 
cedure, but  the  law  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him. 
But  the  law  is  willing  to  make  him  respectable  by  giving 
him  a  divorce  so  that  he  may  not  only  have  a  number 
of  wives,  but  he  may  say  that  he  has  by  going  through 
a  certain  ceremony.  And  so  divorce,  he  says,  is  an 
attempt  to  give  respectability,  but  not  liberty;  to  give 
a  social,  but  not  a  legal  status. 

We  shall  not  understand  divorce  by  arguing  about  its 
general  principles.  We  shall  understand  divorce  only 
by  looking  at  a  sufficient  and  representative  number  of 
examples  and  asking  ourselves  if  divorce  has  been  good 
or  bad  for  them.  We  shall  probably  arrive  at  the 
common-sense  conclusion  that  divorce  is  far  too  fre- 
quent, but  that  under  no  conditions  can  we  abolish  it 
any  more  than  we  can  abolish  surgical  operations  or 
wars.  And  if  religionists  like  Mr.  Chesterton  should 
remind  us  that  we  must  not  put  asunder  those  whom 
God  hath  joined,  we  may  reply  that  under  no  conditions 
shall  we  try  to  do  so.  It  would  be  useless  to  try.  Bui 
it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  put  asunder  those 
whom  the  Devil  has  joined. 

Mr.  Chesterton's  book  is  called  "The  Superstition  of 
Divorce"  and  it  is  published  by  the  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Fraxcisco,  May  5.  1920. 


Mai  ufactures  valued  at  $3,436,000,000  were  exported 
from   this   country  in   1919.     This   places   the   United 
State  i  at  the  head  of  the  world's  exporters  of  manufac- 
Prior  to  the  war  the  United  States  was  third. 


mx  hundred  women  were  executed  for  witchcraft  in 
mce  in  1609. 


out  of  the  motion-picture  world  for  several  years,  it 
was  really  during  the  filming  of  "The  Shepherd  of  the 
Hills"  that  the  idea  of  forming  a  company  of  her  own 
took  definite  shape  in  her  mind.  And  as  recently  as  last 
June  prominent  Wall  Street  men  placed  their  resources 
behind  Miss  Curtis,  and  the  production  of  the  first  pic- 
ture began. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  announces  the  appoint- 
ment to  its  editorial  staff  of  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  for 
the  past  eight  years  identified  with  the  publication  work 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washing- 
ton. Dr.  Ryan  has  resigned  his  post  in  Washington 
and  will  devote  himself  to  educational  matters  on  this 
paper.  Before  entering  the  government  service  Dr. 
Ryan  was  an  instructor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
He  had  also  taught  modern  languages  at  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts,  and  Nutley,  New  Jersey,  and  had  been 
engaged  in  the  newspaper  and  advertising  business  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  University  in  1907  and  studied  later  at  Co- 
lumbia University  and  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, obtaining  his  Ph.  D.  degree  from  the  latter 
institution. 

The  heroism  of  "Scotty,"  a  Brooklyn  newsboy,  who 
fought  in  the  Yankee  Division,  has  been  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  War  Department.  The  parents  of  Private 
Albert  E.   Scott  have  been  notified  that  he  has  been 


she-wolf  will   fight   for  the   cubs.     We   are   to  believe  .important  part  in  the  screen  version  of  "The  Shepherd    "No  more,  there  is  no  more."  he  said,  "to  lift  the  sword  for 
that  mothers  are   inhuman;   but  not  that  officials  are  j  of  the  Hills."     Although  Miss  Curtis  has  been  in  and   My  ki"°W;;s  false,   my   hope   betraved!   my   father-oh,   the 

worth. 
The   glory,    and   the   loveliness,    are   passed  away   from   earth  ! 
I  thought  to  stand  where  banners  waved,   mv  sire,  beside  thee 

yet; 
I  would  that  there,  on  Spain's  free  soil,  our  kindred  blood  had 

met : 
Thou  wouldst  have  known  my  spirit  then,  for  thee  ray  fields 

were  won — 
And   thou  hast   perished   in   thy  chains,    as   though   thou  hadst 

no  son !" 
He    started    from    the    ground    once    more,    and    seized    the 

monarch's  rein. 
Amid  the  pale  and  'wildered  looks  of  all  the  courtier  train. 
With  a  fierce,  overmastering  grasp,  the  rearing  war-horse  led. 
And  sternly  set  them  face  to  face — the  king  before  the  dead  ' 
"Came  I  not  forth,  upon  thy  pledge,  my  father's  hand  to  kiss? 
Be  still!    and  gaze  thou  on,   false  king!   and  tell  me,  what  is 

this? 
The  look,  the  voice,   the  heart  I  sought — give  answer.  Where 

are  they? 
If  thou  wouldst  clear  thy  perjured  soul,  send  life  through  this 

cold  clay ! 
Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light:  be  still,  keep  down  thine  ire; 
Bid   those   white  lips  a  blessing  speak — this   earth   is  not   my 

sire  ! 
Give  me  back  him  for  whom  I  strove,  for  whom  my  blood  was 

shed! 
Thou   canst  not — and  a  kincr?  his   dust  be   mountains  on   thy 

head !" 
He   loosed   the   steed — his   slack   hand   fell ; — upon  the   silent 

face 
He  cast  one  long,  deep  troubled  glance,  then  turned  from  that 

sad  place. 
Despair,   and  grief,   and  baffled  love,   o'erwhelmed  his  soul   at 

last- 

vhen   Sorrow's   hour  is 
— Mrs.  Hemans. 


past. 


awarded  posthumously  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  The  time  for  Vengeance  will  arrive, 
"Scotty"  was  sixteen  years  old  when  he  left  his  paper 
route  to  join  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Regiment  when 
it  went  to  France.  Singlehanded  he  killed  thirty  Ger- 
mans and  saved  his  company  many  casualties  in  a  flank 
movement  on  July  21,  1918.  when  he  posted  himself  in 
an  exposed  position  to  check  the  approach  of  an  attack- 
ing party  with  his  automatic  rifle.  The  boy  was  killed 
by  a  snipers  bullet  after  he  had  assured  his  company's 
maintenance  of  its  perilous  position,  the  citation  says. 


The  original  manuscript  of  Swinburne's  "Garden  of 
Proserpine"  brought  $850  at  the  recent  sale  of  the  li- 
brary of  the  late  Buxton  Forman.  Walt  Whitman's 
autograph  civil  war  notebook  sold  for  $435.  A  very 
rare  first  edition  of  Shelley's  "Epipsychidion"  brought 
$1100;  his  own  copv  of  the  first  edition  of  "Queen  Mab," 
$6000.  Browning's  "Pauline"  sold  for  $2560  and  Keats' 
The  scene  of  the  exploit  was  Trugny  Woods,  northwest :  "Lamia  "  the  presentation  copy  from  Keats  to  Fanny 
of  Chateau  Thierrv.  '  Brawne,  with  inscription,  for  $-Rb0.     It  is  rumored  that 

-  t       ,  „        T..    '   .  .  „  Ithe  last  named  has  alreadv  teen  sold  to  Amy  Lowell,  the 

Colonel  Tom  Kingsley,  ninety-four  years  old,  has  re-  j  American  poet. 

turned  to  his  old  position  as  district   passenger  agent    "  -•♦•. 

of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  with  head-  Admiral  -Sims  declares  that  failure  of  the  Navy  De- 
quarters  at  Dallas,  Texas.  He  held  this  position  for  j  partment  to  place  the  country's  entire  naval  resources  at 
many  years,  temporarily  retiring  from  active  duties  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies  within  six  months  after  the 
the  time  the  railroads  were  turned  over  to  the  govern-  United  States  entered  the  war  prolonged  the  struggle 
ment.  Colonel  Kingsley  is  the  oldest  railroad  man  in  for  at  least  four  months.  He  savs  3000  lives  were  lost 
active  service  in  this  country.    He  is  a  bachelor  and  is  j  and  $1,000,000  were  spent  ever)'  day  of  the  war. 


May  8,  1920. 
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FROM  FRIEND  TO  FRIEND 


Lady  Ritchie  Gives   Us  Another  and    Concluding  Volume   of 
Her  Reminiscences. 


There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  little  volume  oi 
reminiscences  that  comes  from  the  pen  of  Lady  Ritchie. 
It  will  be  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  writings  that  have 
done  so  much  to  make  intimately  known  to  us  the 
celebrities  of  her  day  and  generations.  Lady  Ritchie 
seems  to  have  known  every  one  in  England  who  was 
worth  knowing  and,  it  may  be  said,  to  have  been  able  to 
obtain  from  them  the  best  that  they  had  to  give.  This 
last  of  her  books  we  owe  to  the  editorship  of  her  sister- 
in-law,   Miss   Emily  Ritchie. 

We  are  told  a  good  deal  about  Alfred  Tennyson,  and 
there  is  one  little  item  that  arrests  the  attention  because 
of  its  similarity  to  some  of  the  events  of  the  present 
day.  Tennyson,  it  seems,  was  much  criticized  because 
of  the  references  to  the  Crimean  war  to  be  found  in 
"Maud."  Pacifism  was  as  much  an  offense  then  as  it 
is  today.    Lady  Ritchie  is  writing  of  the  year  1855 : 

This  was  the  year  "Maud"  was  published.  Poets  always  feel 
criticism,  and  the  reviews  of  the  poem  stung  Tennyson 
cruelly,  with  their  misunderstanding  of  his  personal  attitude 
towards  the  war. 

"Is  it  not  well,"  writes  his  wife,  "that  he  should  speak  anger 
against  the  base  things  of  the  world,  against  the  war  which 
calls  itself  peace,  slandering  the  war  whence  there  is  the 
truer  peace?  Surely  it  was  well,  for  he  has  not  spoken  in 
anger  only;  if  he  has  spoken  against  baseness  and  evil  in 
the  world  he  has  also  sung  what  every  loving  and  noble  heart 
can  understand  of  its  love  and  blessedness.  But  you  are 
right.  I  do  hope  that  in  more  unmixed  and  fuller  tones  he 
will  one  day  sing  his  song.    ..." 

Much  of  the  information  about  Tennyson  comes  to  us 
through  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron,  who  was  his  intimate 
friend  and  near  neighbor.  Mrs.  Cameron  became  an  en- 
thusiastic amateur  photographer,  and  among  her  sitters 
were  Browning,  Darwin,  Carlyle,  Lecky,  Sir  John 
Herschell,  and  Henry  Taylor.  Watts  said  of  Mrs. 
Cameron's  portraits  of  himself  that  he  knew  nothing 
finer  among  the  old  masters : 

Miss  Marie  Spartali,  a  very  beautiful  young  lady  who  had 
come  over  to  pose  as  Hypatia  to  Mrs.  Cameron,  described 
finding  her  absorbed  in  another  sitter,  her  parlormaid,  Mary 
Hillier,  draped  and  patient,  representing  some  mythological 
personage.  There  was  a  ring  at  the  outer  bell;  focussing  in 
those  days  took  long  and  anxious  minutes,  and  as  Mary  Hillier 
could  not  be  allowed  to  move,  Miss  Spartali  went  to  the  door, 
where  the  visitor,  seeing  this  lovely  apparition  dressed  in 
wonderful  attire,  exclaimed,  "Are  you  then  the  beautiful  par- 
lormaid?" This  little  ancient  joke  is  still  quoted  against  the 
beautiful   lady. 

How  familiar  to  all,  who  were  forced  by  the  photographer 
into  the  little  studio,  is  the  remembrance  of  the  mingled  scent 
of  chemicals  and  sweetbriar  already  meeting  one  in  the  road 
outside  Dimbola !  The  terrors  of  the  studio  itself  are  still 
remembered,  the  long  painful  waiting,  when  we  would  have 
trembled  had  we  dared  to  do  so,  under  impetuous  directions 
to   be  absolutely   still. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Weber  had  come  over  to 
England  to  conduct  his  own  compositions,  when  "Der 
Freitschiitz"  was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  to  be 
followed  by  "Oberon."  It  was  a  time  of  noble  promise, 
when  poets  were  young  and  writing  their  best.  Men- 
delssohn and  Rossini  were  arousing  enthusiasm  every- 
where and  Weber's  masterpieces  were  ringing  in 
people's  ears: 

Mr.  Hamilton  Aide  was  present  when  Rossini  himself  for 
the  first  time  heard  this  Mermaid's  Song,  which  was  indeed 
almost  the  last  utterance  of  the  dying  Weber.  Rossini  ex- 
pressed his  natural  and  unreserved  admiration,  and  said  how 
much  he  should  have  wished  to  know  Weber  personally.  When 
Rossini  heard  that  Weber  had  hesitated  to  meet  him  because 
he  had  once  written  severely  and  even  contemptuously  of 
Rossini's  music,  "Tell  him,"  said  Rossini,  "tell  him  from  me, 
that  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  been  noticed  at  all  by 
him  at  that  time." 

Many  names  that  were  to  become  great  appear  in 
these  pages.  We  are  told  of  Mrs.  Sartoris,  Mrs. 
Kemble,  Dessauer,  Mario,  and  Novello.  Mrs.  Sartoris 
writes  of  the  musical  beginning  of  Mario,  saying  that 
"his  lovely  voice  and  his  pretty  face  are  alone  enough 
to  insure  his  success": 

Again,  in  another  of  her  early  letters  to  Mme.  de  Thun, 
she  mentions  a  young  English  concert  singer  who  was  meeting 
with  great  success.  "Her  name  is  Novello,  her  voice  is  ex- 
quisite, not  so  strong  as  mine,  but  far  sweeter  and  lovelier; 
every  note  is  perfect,  but  for  all  that  I  forbid  you  to  like  it 
as  much  as  mine;  so  it  is  that  one  is  tolerant  in  principle, 
and  tyrannical  in  action."  Speaking  of  the  hundred  useless 
things  people  insist  on  teaching  the  young,  she  complains 
that  they  dull  and  blunt  the  keen  enjoyment  of  the  very  things 
they  would  improve.  "I  think  myself  fortunate,"  she  says, 
"that  I  was  never  sent  to  school.  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
have  given  me  far  pleasanter  thoughts  than  the  rule  of  three, 
and  the  many  accomplishments  now  taught." 

Fanny  and  Adelaide  Kemble  were  sent  to  Paris  to 
study  music,  living  in  a  dismal  house  in  the  Rue  de 
Clichy.  Each  in  turn  came  out  and  made  her  mark, 
and  each  in  turn  married  and  left  the  stage  for  that 
world  in  which  real  tragedies  and  real  comedies  are 
still  happening.  Adelaide's  short  artistic  career  lasted 
from  1835  to  1842.  The  following  page  from  one  of 
her  early  diaries  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  one  side  of  her 
artistic  life: 

...  Received  an  intimation  that  the  company  who  are  to 
act  with  me  had  arrived  at  Trieste,  and  would  be  here  at  11 
to  rehearse  the  music.  At  12  came  Signor  Carcano  (the  di- 
rector of  music),  and  a  dirty-looking  little  object,  who  turned 
out  to  be  the  prompter.  After  they  had  sat  some  time  won- 
dering what  detained  the  rest,  a  little  fussy  woman,  with  a 
gray-colored   white  petticoat  dangling  three  inches  below   her 


gown,  holding  a  thin  shivering  dog  by  a  dirty  pocket-handker- 
chief, and  followed  by  a  tall  slip  of  a  man  with  his  hair  all  ! 
down  his  back  and  decorated  with  whiskers,  beard,  and  mous-  ' 
taches,    made    her    appearance.      I    advanced    to    welcome    my  | 
Adalgisa,  but,  without  making  any  attempt  at  a  return  of  my  ] 
salutation,    she  glanced   all  round  the   room   and   merely  said,  : 
"Come   fa  caldo  qui!      Non   e'e  nessuno  ancora?     Andiamo   a 
prendere    un    caffe,"    and    taking   the    arm    of    the    hairy    man 
retreated   forthwith.     Then   came   Signor  Gallo,  leader  of  the  J 
band,  then  the  tenor,  who  could  have  gained  the  prize  for  un- 
washedness    against   them    all — and    after   half   an   hour    more  | 
waiting,  Adalgisa  and  the  hairy  one  returned,  and  after  about 
half  an  hour  more,  arrived  my  bass,  God  bless  him,  he  came 
clean ! 

Liszt  makes  a  momentary  appearance  in  an  encounter 
with  Mme.  de  Metternich,  as  related  by  Mrs.  Kemble: 

Mrs.  Kemble  gives  that  amusing  story  of  Liszt  which  her 
sister  used  to  tell,  nay  to  act  for  some  of  us,  so  that  the 
present  writer  has  always  felt  as  if  she  had  been  present 
when  Mme.  de  Metternich,  the  grand  lady,  invited  the  mu- 
sician to  her  house,  and  after  asking  various,  somewhat  im- 
pertinent, questions  about  his  stay  in  Paris,  ended  with,  "Enfin 
avez-vous  fait  de  bonnes  affaires  la-bas?" 

And  Liszt's  reply:  "Pardon,  madame,  J'ai  fait  un  peu  de 
musique,  je  laisse  les  affaires  aux  banquiers  et  aux  diplomates." 
The  story  is  well  known,  but  it  never  will  be  told  again  as  it 
was  told  by  Mrs.  Sartoris,  with  all  the  droll  impersonations 
of  the  lady,   and  the  courteous  malice  of  the  great  musician. 

Mrs.  Sartoris,  sister  of  Mrs.  Kemble,  makes  constant 
appearance  in  these  pages.  She  evidently  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  Lady  Ritchie,  as  indeed  she  did 
on  every  one  she  met: 

I  can  remember  Mrs.  Sartoris  once  laughing  and  saying  that 
one  of  the  noblest  acts  she  ever  did  in  her  life  was  when  a 
poor  music-master  had  come  to  see  her,  on  his  way  to  call 
upon  some  influential  patrons.  His  shirt-buttons  had  given 
way,  with  some  untidy  consequences  which  filled  her  with 
alarm  as  to  what  impression  he  might  make  upon  his  patrons. 
There  were  other  people  in  the  room.  As  the  poor,  shy  man 
came  up  to  take  leave,  she  held  his  hand  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice  and  not  without  an  effort :  "Good-by,  but  before  you 
leave  this  house  go  into  the  study  down  below  and  carefully 
examine  yourself  in  the  round  mirror  upon  the  wall." 

Mrs.  Sartoris  did  innumerable  acts  of  kindnesses  to 
musicians,  and  some  of  them  are  recounted.  Then  we 
have  an  occurrence  of  another  kind : 

There  was  another  grim  story  I  remember  of  a  beautiful 
stranger  Mrs.  Sartoris  once  met  on  board  a  steamer  on  some 
one  of  the  Italian  lakes,  and  with  whom  she  made  a  pleasant 
summer  day's  acquaintance.  For  two  days,  I  think,  they 
traveled  on  together.  Mrs.  Sartoris  was  delighted  with  her 
companion,  interested  by  her  cleverness,  her  beauty,  her 
feeling  for  art,  and  by  a  certain  pathetic  strain  which  vibrated 
through  all  her  gay  and  brilliant  spirits.  And  this  is  what 
happened  quite  soon  after,  when  the  Sartorises  came  back 
from  Paris.  They  took  up  a  newspaper  one  morning,  and 
there  read  the  account  of  a  suicide.  A  fashionable  lady,  living 
in  the  Quartier  St.  Honore,  had  invited  all  her  friends  to  an 
evening  party,  and  when  the  first  guests  were  announced,  was 
discovered  in  full  dress,  with  diamonds  in  her  hair  hanging 
to  the  brilliantly  lighted  chandelier  in  the  centre  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  her  name  was  that  of  the  mysterious  lady 
of  the  lake. 

Mrs.  Sartoris  was  once  living  in  Paris  in  the  Rue 
Royale  when  the  author  visited  her.  She  sang  Oberon'c 
"Mermaid  Song,"  and  then  there  was  dinner  and  a  quick 
drive  to  the  theatre : 

I  remember  neither  the  name  of  the  theatre  nor  of  the 
play,  only  the  look  of  the  bright  lighted  stage,  and  the  pretty 
white  house  full  of  spectators.  Mrs.  Sartoris  was  using  a 
pair  of  turquoise  eye-glasses,  through  which  she  looked  about, 
and  presently  she  whispered  to  me,  "There,  to  your  left  in 
the  box  on  the  first  tier."  I  looked  expecting  I  know  not 
what,  and  my  first  impression  was  disappointment.  I  saw 
some  figures  in  the  box,  two  men  standing  at  the  back,  and 
a  lady  in  a  front  seat  sitting  alone.  She  was  a  stout  middle- 
aged  woman,  dressed  in  a  stiff  watered-silk  dress,  with  a 
huge  cameo,  such  as  people  then  wore,  at  her  throat.  Her 
black  shiny  hair  shone  like  polished  ebony,  she  had  a  heavy 
red  face,  marked  brows,  great  dark  eyes ;  there  was  some- 
thing— how  shall  I  say  it? — rather  fierce,  defiant,  and  set 
in  her  appearance,  powerful,  sulky ;  she  frightened  one  a  little. 
"That  is  George  Sand."  said  Mrs.  Sartoris,  bending  her  head 
and  making  a  friendly  sign  to  the  lady  with  her  eye-glasses. 
The  figure  also  bent  its  head,  but  I  don't  remember  any  smile 
or  change  of  that  fixed  expression.  The  contrast  struck  me 
the  more,  for  my  hostess,  as  I  have  said,  scarcely  needed  to 
speak  to  make  herself  understood ;  her  whole  countenance 
spoke  for  her  even  if  she  was  silent.  George  Sand  looked 
half-bored,  half-far-away ;  she  neither  lighted  up  nor  awoke 
into   greeting. 

Mrs.  Kemble  once  said  she  had  heard  George  Sand  de- 
scribed half  in  fun  as  "unamiable,  very  emphatic,  very  dicta- 
torial, very  like  herself,  in  short"  ;  but  perhaps  the  description 
was  as  superficial  in  one  case  as  it  assuredly  would  have  been 
in  the   other. 

A  lady  writing  of  Mrs.  Sartoris  says,  "When  I  first 
knew  her  she  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  revelation ; 
it  was  some  one  taking  life  from  an  altogether  new 
and  different  point  of  view  from  anything  I  had  ever 
known  before" : 

Lady  Ponsonby,  the  young  maid  of  honor  of  bygone  days, 
had  made  friends  with  Mrs.  Sartoris  over  a  sudden  burst  of 
laughter.  They  used  to  go  about  together  rather  shyly,  not 
quite  familiarly  at  first,  but  on  one  occasion  the  younger  lady 
burst  out  laughing  and  the  elder  lady  caught  the  infection. 
"Can  you  indeed  laugh  like  that?"  said  Mrs.  Sartoris,  laugh- 
ing on  herself,  and  the  friendship  was  made.  They  met  con- 
stantly, they  used  to  talk  and  to  speculate  on  the  many  things 
in  which  they  were  both  interested.  Once  they  went  together 
to  see  some  performance  in  which  a  youthful  actor,  lately 
come  out,  played  in  "Hunted  Down,"  a  melodrama,  and  in  the 
"Road  to  Ruin,"  so  admirably,  that  Mrs.  Sartoris  exclaimed  : 
"This  is  the  coming  man  !"  On  her  return  home  that  night, 
she  wrote  him  a  letter  of  congratulation,  and  asked  him  to 
come  and  see  her.     His  name  was  Henry  Irving. 

Mrs.  Kemble  seems  to  have  been  something  of  an 
eccentricity  if  we  may  judge  from  her  rules  of  dress : 

I  can  also  remember  Mrs.  Kemble  sitting  dressed  in  a 
black  dress  silently  working  all  through  the  evening  by  her 
sister's  fireside,  and  gravely  stitching  on  and  on,  while  all 
the  brilliant  company  came  and  went,  and  the  music  came 
and  went.     In  those  days  Mrs.  Ken.ble   had   certain   dresses 


which  she  wore  in  rotation  whatever  the  occasion  might  be. 
If  the  black  gown  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  gala  day  she  wore 
it,  if  the  pale  silk  gown  fell  upon  a  working  day  she  wore  it ; 
and  I  can  still  hear  an  American  girl  exclaiming  with  dismav 
as  the  delicate  folds  of  a  white  silk  embroidered  with  flowers 
went  sweeping  over  the  anemones  in  the  Pamphili  Gardens. 
Another  vivid  impression  I  have  is  of  an  evening  visit  Mrs. 
Kemble  paid  Mrs.  Browning  in  the  quiet  little  room  in  the 
Bocca  di  Leone,  only  lit  by  a  couple  of  tapers  and  by  the 
faint  glow  of  the  wood  fire.  I  looked  from  one  to  the  other; 
Mrs.  Browning  welcoming  her  guest,  dim  in  her  dusky  gown 
unrelieved;  Mrs.  Kemble  upright  and  magnificent,  robed  on 
this  occasion  like  some  Roman  empress  in  stately  crimson 
edged  with  gold.  It  happened  to  be  the  red  dress  day  and 
she  wore  it.  "How  do  you  suppose  I  could  have  lived  my 
life,"  I  once  heard  her  say,  "if  I  had  not  lived  by  rule,  if  I 
had  not  made  laws  for  myself  and  kept  to  them?" 

Mrs.  Kemble  had  a  great  capacity  for  making  friend- 
ships and  retaining  them.  She  was  extraordinarily 
gracious  to  every  one,  but  she  usually  knew  what  she 
wanted  and  insisted  on  having  it: 

I  once  went  out  shopping  with  her  on  a  spring  morning 
when  she  thought  her  room  would  look  the  brighter  for  muslin 
curtains  to  admit  the  light.  She  carried  a  long  netted  purse 
full  of  sovereigns  in  her  hand.  We  drove  to  Regent  Street, 
to  a  shop  where  she  told  me  her  mother  and  her  aunt  used  to 
go.  It  may  have  been  over  that  very  counter  that  the  classic 
"Will  it  Wash?"  was  uttered.  The  shopman,  who  had  as- 
suredly not  served  Mrs.  Siddons,  produced  silken  hangings 
and  worsted  and  fabrics  of  various  hues  and  textures,  to  Mrs. 
Kemble's  great  annoyance.  I  had  moved  to  another  counter 
and  came  back  to  find  her  surrounded  by  draperies,  sitting 
on  her  chair  and  looking  very  serious;  distant  thunder  seemed 
in  the  air.  "Young  man,"  she  said  to  the  shopman,  "perhaps 
your  time  is  of  no  value  to  you — to  me  my  time  is  of  great 
value.  I  shall  thank  you  to  show  me  the  things  I  asked  for 
instead  of  all  these  things  for  which  I  did  not  ask,"  and  she 
flashed  such  a  glance  at  him  as  must  have  surprised  the  youth. 
He  looked  perfectly  scared,  seemed  to  leap  over  the  counter, 
and  the  muslin   curtains  appeared  in  a  moment. 

Lady  Ritchie  spent  the  Christmas  of  1853-54  in  Rome. 
Her  father  was  writing  'The  Newcomes,"  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Browning  were  in  Rome  at  the  same  time : 

My  father  took  us  to  the  galleries-and  to  some  of  the  studios. 
I  can  remember  Gibson  showing  us  his  tinted  "Venus,"  while 
Miss  Hosmer  stood  by  in  a  pinafore  and  with  short  curling 
hair.  Mr.  Gibson  told  my  father  the  story  of  a  couple  who 
had  just  been  to  see  him  with  their  little  boy,  and  he  seemed 
much  amused  because  the  little  boy  had  asked  if  that  was  a 
ball  of  soap  the  Venus  held  in  her  hand.  Seeing  her  without 
her  clothes  he  naturally  thought  she  was  going  to  be  washed. 
"A  ball  of  s-soap,"  Gibson  repeated,  grimly  chuckling;  "he 
called  it  a  ball  of  soap." 

It  is  appropriate  that  these  reminiscences  should  end 
with  a  war  picture,  just  as  they  began  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  Crimean  war.  Lady  Ritchie  describes  the  scene 
in  London  when  the  news  of  the  armistice  was  re- 
ceived : 

Though  we  had  expected  the  news,  when  it  did  come,  one 
could  hardly  believe  it.  I  had  been  prowling  about,  getting 
various  accounts,  and  was  coming  back  to  55,  when  suddenly 
the  maroons  went  off,  and  I  saw  our  door  open  with  M.  and 
P.  and  the  maids  all  looking  as  if  they  were  stunned.  Then 
I  went  and  got  on  to  a  bus  to  go  to  Westminster  and  see  what 
was  happening.  Servants  in  groups  at  every  door,  the  school- 
children assembling  with  broad  grins  in  the  playgrounds, 
everybody  rushed  to  get  out  flags,  half  laughing,  half  crying, 
people  beaming  and  shaking  hands.  I  managed  to  get  on  the 
front  place  of  the  roof,  and  as  I  went  up  Victoria  Street, 
realized  that  I  should  see  the  most  wonderful  sight  in  the 
world.  And  indeed  it  was.  The  people  of  London  giving  way 
to  the  first  rush  of  joy  and  wonder,  and  living  again  and 
being  themselves,  after  four  years  of  rigorous  self-suppression. 
By  the  time  we  reached  Trafalgar  Square  we  were  fairly 
stuck  in  a  mass  of  vehicles  trying  to  pass  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  able  to  watch  the  marvelous  sights  on  every  side. 
Down  came  a  band,  marching  tb  Buckingham  Palace,  but  one 
could  hear  nothing  but  the  big  drum  because  of  the  roar  of 
the  crowds.  It  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  of  people  whacking 
tin  plates,  shouting,  singing,  waving  flags  at  each  other, 
forming  processions,  crowding  into  every  lorry,  till  one 
thought  the  whole  world  was  mad  with  joy.  We  talked  to  each 
other,  as  if  we  had  been  old  friends  for  years.  I  finally  got 
down  at  Liverpool  Street,  where  all  the  buses  stopped  as  they 
said  there  would  be  no  room  at  all  to  drive  back.  Then  I 
went  to  St.  Paul's,  packed  every  inch  by  a  serious-minded 
congregation,  old  people,  nurses,  families  out  for  the  day  with 
their  children,  and  was  glad  to  rest  for  an  hour  before  the 
thanksgiving  service  began.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  people 
inside  joined  with  one  voice.  It  was  dark  and  drizzling  when 
I  came  out,  but  all  the  city  churches  were  ringing  their  bells 
like  mad,  and  one  felt  that  the  dark  cloud  that  had  been 
hanging  over  us  for  four  years  had  been  suddenly  cleared 
away,  thank  God,  and  we  have  all  emerged,  sadder  and  wiser. 

The  storehouse  of  Lady  Ritchie's  memory  is  now 
closed  to  us,  but  we  may  at  least  be  grateful  that  it  was 
so  abundantly  filled  and  so  liberally  at  cur  disposal. 

From  Friend  to  Friend.  Bv  Lady  Ritchie.  New 
York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  $2.50. 


Cosmopolitan  life  at  Marseilles,  greatest  Mediter- 
ranean seaport  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  ex- 
citing places  in  the  world,  is  described  by  Leon  Pavey 
in  the  Manchester  Guardian.  He  writes:  "In  those 
streets,  not  very  wide,  which  meet  in  the  centre  of 
Marseilles  there  gathers  day  by  day  the  most  wonderful 
crowd  in  the  world.  So  endless  and  so  mixed  is  it  that, 
as  it  well  understands,  its  chief  interest  and  curiosity 
is  in  watching  itself.  It  is  not  a  docks  crowd,  it  is  not 
a  city  crowd,  it  is  not  even  a  French  crowd.  It  is  a-11 
three,  and  more  than  all  three.  It  is  amazingly  cosmo- 
politan and  wildly  international.  It  is  the  most  tre- 
mendous free  show  in  Europe,  and  it  is  a  show  that  has 
no  dull  moments.  You  may  leave  it  from  surfeit,  but 
never  from  ennui.'' 


In  Japan  straw  is  converted  into  bags  for  gr 
for   the    feet,    raincoats    for   the    body,    ro 
houses,  paper  mats,  screens,  beds,  and  numvr 
articles. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  May  1.  1920.  were  $150,731,407.43;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $123,- 
339,708.20;  an  increase  of  $27,391,699.23. 


Although  the  extent  of  the  recent  move- 
ment of  gold  to  this  country  is  not  apparent, 
it  can  not  be  expected  to  afford  a  basis  of 
relief  from  the  present  credit  stringency,  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York- 
says  in  its  monthly  review  of  the  money  mar- 
ket pablished  in  the  May  number  of  its  maga 
zine,  Commerce  Monthly.  After  referring  to 
the  recent  issues  of  7  per  cent,  bonds  and 
equipment  trust  certificates  by  the  Pennsyl- 
van  a  and  Xew  York  Central  railroads  and  the 
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have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  many  indus- 
tries now  retarded  by  high  costs,  no  marked 
lowering  of  prices  can  be  anticipated  while 
present  high  production  costs  prevail. 

"Production  and  distribution  continue  to  be 
,  seriously  handicapped  by  unsatisfactory  trans- 
;  portation.  Building  activity,  while  it  has  not 
vet  even  approximated  a  point  where  it  can 
I  offer  much  relief  in  the  present  dwelling  and 
'  office  shortage,  has  made  a  very  appreciable 
!  gain. 

"Thus  far  over  large  areas  the  weather  has 
;  not   been    as   favorable   for   farm    work    as    it 
i  should  be,   but   it  is   yet   so   early   that   yields 
will    not    necessarily    be    adversely    affected. 
The    cotton    crop    has   been    retarded   by   cold 
i  weather.      The    appearance    of   the   pink   boll- 
I  worm   in   Texas   and   Louisiana   will   probably 
;  necessitate  some  reduction  in  acreage.     Seed- 
ing of  spring  wheat  is  proceeding  satisfactorily 
in  most  of  the  producing  regions." 


recessions  in  the  prices  of  other  bonds,  in- 
cluding Liberty  issues,  the  review,  says  : 

"Meanwhile  it  is  well  recognized  that  a  tre- 
mendous volume  of  financing,  railroad,  corpo- 
rate and  foreign,  is  waiting  a  favorable  mar- 
ket. The  difficulty  is  that  there  is  not  avail- 
able sufficient  new  capital  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  it.  The  situation  requires  skilful 
handling  in  order  that  available  capital  may  be 
directed  into  those  undertakings  whose  de- 
velopment is  most  essential  to  the  restoration 
of  normal  conditions  of  production  and  com- 
merce." 

In  the  course  of  its  comments  on  the  general 
market  situation  the  bank  says: 

"Commercial  activity  has  continued  during 
the  month,  but  a  feeling  of  hesitancy  prevails. 
Although  credit  is  still  available  only  for  es- 
sential lines,  the  volume  is  sufficient  for  legiti- 
mate   business.      It   is   questionable,    however, 
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whether  the  limitation  of  credit  has  checked 
commercial  speculation  as  effectively  as  it  has 
checked  speculation  in  securities.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
country  continues  on  so  high  a  level  that  de- 
mand in  many  lines  is  still  in  excess  of  supply. 
Although  the  retail  trade  reported  the  heaviest 
Easter  trade  known,  increasing  uncertainty  is 
felt  as  to  advance  business.  Imported  goods 
are  appearing  on  the  market  in  larger  quan- 
tities, but  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  they 
will  be  available  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
affect  the  market  greatly.  Uncertainty  as  to 
the  price  future  is  also  shown  by  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  in  making  fu- 
ture commitments  for  raw  materials.  Al- 
though   a   gradual    recession    of    prices   would 
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The    last    few    weeks    have    revived    in    the 

I  minds  of  California  investment  security  mer- 

j  chants  the   often   discussed   need   of  remedial 

;  legislation  in  this  state  that  would  obviate  the 

:  necessity  of  our  municipalities,   including  the 

State  of  California,  being  compelled  to  suffer 

the  terrific  discounts  necessary  to  the  sale  of 

their  securities  in  money  markets  such  as  the 

present,  where  rates  are  extremely  high,  where 

investors  are  demanding  a  big  return,  even  on 

the    highest   type   of   investments,    and   where 

;  money  is  hard  to  find  at  any  price. 

The   City   and   County   of   San   Francisco   is 
contemplating  the  sale  of  some  $10,000,000  tc 
|  $12,000,000  of  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Hetch  Hetchy  4J4  per  cent,  bonds.     Re- 
j  gardless    of   any    arrangement   which    may    be 
I  entered   into   by  the   city   with   the   contractoi 
making  the   successful  bid   for  the   work,    the 
\  fact  remains  that,  of  the  several  banking  syn- 
I  dicates  formed  to  make  a  bid  on  these  bonds, 
1  the  most  optimistic  of  them  were  only  willing 
to  pay  a  price  which  would  show  at  the  very 
least  a  ten-point  loss  in  principal  to  the  city, 
or  $100   on   every  thousand  dollars  of  money 
■  borrowed. 

The  State  of  California  asked  local  bankers 
;  to  bid  for  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  or  $5,000.- 
000  of  bonds  this  week.     We  are  reliably  in- 
i  formed  that   a  like   condition   exists  with   the 
1  state's    offer    to    sell    securities,    and    that    the 
highest  bid  which  will   probably  be  made   for 
the  bonds  will  at  least  show  the  state  a  seven- 
point  loss  of  principal. 

The  laws  of  our  state  stipulate  that  our  mu- 
i  nicipal  securities  may  not  be  sold  at  less  than 
their  par  value,  and,  of  course,  the  interest 
i  rate  is  fixed,  being  4lA  per  cent,  for  the  state 
and  4*4  per  cent,  for  the  Hetch  Hetchy  bonds. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  best-informed 
bond  merchants  that  the  law  should  be  so 
t  changed  as  would  make  the  interest  rate  flex- 
ible to  correspond  with  money  market  condi- 
tions at  the  time  securities  are  offered  for 
sale.  Of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  state  bonds, 
it  matters  not  at  all  to  the  state  so  far  as 
money  cost  is  concerned  whether  it  sells  its 
^Vz  per  cent,  eleven-and-one-half-year  average 
state  highway  bonds  at  91.56  to  yield  $14  per 
cent,  or  whether  it  would  sell  its  eleven-and- 
' one-half-year  5V2  per  cent,  bonds  at  par.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  State  of  California  bonds 
will  not  sell  readily  to  bankers  at  a  price  to 
j  exceed  Sz/2  per  cent,  in  this  market,  since  the 
same  bankers  must  make  a  reasonable  profit 
for  their  risk  and  money  involved ;  and,  since 
other  Eastern  state  securities  sell  on  a  much 
better  than  a  5  per  cent,  income  basis,  a  large 
amount  of  our  bonds  would  not  appear  at- 
tractive to  investors  at  this  time  in  competi- 
tion at  any  other  rate.  The  theory  advanced 
is  that  the  state  would  be  much  better  off.  in 
this  particular  case,  to  pay  SJ/>  per  cent,  on 
its  indebtedness  spread  over  a  term  of  years 
than  it  is  to  put  out  a  AV2  per  cent,  bond  and 
suffer  an  &JA  per  cent,  discount  on  the  face 
of  the  bond.  The  same  theory  holds  good  oi 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  and  other  munici- 
palities in   our  state. 

The  idea  is  becoming  more  and  more  popu- 
lar that  the  business  of  our  municipalities 
should  be  more  nearly  handled  in  the  same 
way  as  the  affairs  of  our  large  corporations. 
The  lack  of  proper  treatment  of  this  idea  by 
our  national,  state,  and  municipal  governments 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  large  factors  in  to- 
day's present  social  unrest,  which  is  due 
largely  to  our  high  tax  rate  caused  by  just 
such  matters  as  selling  state  and  city  obliga- 
tions at  a  10  per  cent.  discount- 
To  illustrate  the  point :  The  Chicago  Union 
Station  Company,  a  corporation  existing  in 
the  City  of  Chicago,  owning  the  railroad  termi- 
nal properties  used  by  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  System,  and  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  whose 
securities  are  guaranteed  by  these  roads,  au- 
thorized a  first  mortgage  on  this  property  on 
July  1.  1915.  The  amount  of  the  authorized 
issue  was  $60,000,000  and  there  was  sold  at 
that  time  to  a  syndicate  of  bankers  $30,000,000 
of  this  authorized  issue  as  4\£  per  cent  bonds, 
which  were  retailed  to  the  public  at  par  and 
accrued  interest.  They  were  authorized  to  be 
issued  in  series,  and  the  amount  of  bonds  sold 


first  were  designated  Series  "A."  Within  the 
last  week  it  became  necessary  for  this  cor- 
poration to  sell  $10,000,000  more  of  this  au- 
thorized issue  of  first  mortgage  bonds,  and 
they  were  put  out  as  S]/2  per  cent,  bonds  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present  money 
market.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  2  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  interest 
paid  by  the  corporation  between  the  first  and 
this  present  issue.  This  difference  in  interest 
rate,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  mortgage, 
was  and  is  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago  Union  Sta- 
tion Company,  and  very  properly  so.  The 
board  of  directors  of  this  company  is  com- 
posed of  the  president  of  the  company  and  a 
;  representative  from  the  board  of  each  of  the 
:  corporations  who  use  the  station. 

The  idea  is  advanced  by  bankers  that  the 
governor  of  the  State  of  California  and  his 
I  council  be  put  in  the  position  of  being  the 
i  president  and  board  of  directors  of  the  State 
]  of  California  and  be  given  the  discretion  tq 
.  name  the  rate  at  which  municipalities  might 
borrow  money. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  under  Governor  Low- 
'  den,  has  reorganized  its  internal  business  af- 
I  fairs  identically  along  the  lines  of  those  em- 
ployed by  our  largest  and  most  successful  cor- 
:  porations;   the   net  result   being  the   lowering 
,  of  taxes  in  at  least  two  instances  and  a  credit 
:  throughout  the  country  for  the  securities  of  its 
municipalities  second  to  none.     Some  similar 
arrangement    would   undoubtedly   be    of    great 
benefit    in    the    financial   affairs    of    California 
and  its  municipalities. — B.  F.  McGee. 
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sound  commercial  purposes  and  to  necessary 
public  ones.  This  latter  tendency  is  now  evi- 
dent and  provinces,  municipalities,  and  indus- 
tries are  all  wholesomely  cautious  in  entering 
upon   capital    expenditures. 

"The  effect  upon  business  of  the  cessation 
of  the  government's  war  outlay  lends  unusual 
interest  to  the  forthcoming  budget  statement, 
which  is  expected  to  disclose  the  nature  of 
the  new  taxation  which  will  be  necessary,  and 
also  the  policy  of  the  government  in  connec- 


An  offering  of  $25,000  City  of  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  Guaranteeing  Vancouver 
.General  Hospital  4l/2  per  cent,  bonds  is  being  ; 
offered  by  the  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Com- 
pany. The  sale  price  of  these  bonds  are 
97.10  and  accrued  interest  to  yield  iy2  per  j 
cent.  The  bonds  are  the  general  obligation 
of  Vancouver. 

Vancouver   is   the   financial,    manufacturing, 
and    commercial    centre    of    British    Columbia, 
one  of  the  richest  in  natural  resources  of  the  | 
Canadian  provinces.    It  is  the  terminus  of  two  \ 
Canadian   and  two   American   transcontinental 
railroads  and   Canada's   principal   port   on   the 
Pacific     Coast,     being    the     gateway     through  j 
which  her  exports  to  Australia,  Xew  Zealand, 
and  Asiatic  ports  are  made. 


The    Canadian    Bank    of    Commerce    in    its 
April  monthly  commercial   letter  has   the   fol- 
lowing to  say  about  the  Canadian  government 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
,  31st   last: 

"The    contraction    in    government    expendi- 
tures   from    $900,000,000    for    the    fiscal    year 
ending    31st    March    last    to    $537,000,000    for 
j  the  current  year  will  have  far-reaching  effects 
!  upon  business.     This  reduction   is  due  to   the 
practical    completion     of    demobilization,     for 
;  which    $350,000,000    was    provided    last    year, 
whereas  for  the  present  year  $38,000,000  only 
is  required.     Any  supplementary  provision  for 
further   expenditure  is   not   likely   to   be   on    a 
generous  scale,  if  the  evident  paring  of  ordi- 
nary appropriations  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
\  of   Parliament's   determination  to   keep   as  far 
i  as  possible   within   the  limits   of  the   revenue 
'  from   taxation    and   other   ordinary    resources. 
"Further  public  borrowing  for  purposes  that 
do  not  actually  increase  the  nation's  capacity 
i  for  effective  production  will  add  to  the  burden 
of  the  annual  tax-bill,  which  must  be  substan- 
,  tially  increased  if  ordinary   expenditure  is  to 
!  be  met  by  current  revenue.     The  estimated  ex- 
!  penditures  for  the  current  year,  amounting  to 
'  $537,000,000,   include  fixed  charges   of  $159,- 
!  743,511,  of  which  $142,281,000  is  required  for 
j  charges  on  the  public  debt,  as  compared  with 
$14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1914. 
;  Last   year's   borrowings   added    $35,000,000   to 
fixed    charges,   in   the   form   of   interest.      For 
government   services   $281,000,000   is  required 
and  for  capital  expenditures  $97,000,000.     Ex- 
cluding capital  expenditures,  the  sum  of  $440,- 
000,000  will  be  required,  or  $82,000,000  more 
than    the    estimated    revenue    for    the    current 
year,    and    to    meet    capital    expenditures    the 
government  will  again  have  to  resort  to  bor- 
rowing on  a  considerable  scale. 

"During  this  year  and  next  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  the  distribution  of  government 
moneys  within  the  Dominion  will  be  on  a 
rapidly  diminishing  scale.  During  the  war 
and  since  its  close,  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
sulting obligations,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
government  should  make  large  demands  on 
the  public  in  the  form  of  loans  and  taxes,  and 
the  distribution  of  these  moneys  has  created 
and  sustained  a  phenomenal  demand  foi 
goods,  which  can  not  be  expected  to  continue 
unless  the  resulting  purchasing  power  is  re- 
placed by  funds  derived  from  trade  and  pro- 
duction. Perforce  the  large  borrowings  of  the 
government  had  to  be  made  in  Canada  and 
this  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  the  major 
portion  of  the  present  y-ear's  interest  bill  will 
be  paid  to  Canadians,  and  this  will  add  to  the 
funds  available  for  reinvestment.  The  ad- 
vancing rates  of  interest  which  capital  now 
commands  will  not  only  encourage  re-invest- 
ment,  but   will   tend   to   restrict   borrowing   to 
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tion  with  such  capital  expenditure  as  may  be 
deemed  requisite.  In  anticipation  of  changes 
which  may  affect  them  adversely,  traders  who 
sell  directly  to  the  consumer  are  manifesting 
more  than  ordinary  caution,  and  their  pur- 
chases are  being  more  and  more  limited  to 
immediate  requirements.  Distributors  are  re- 
quiring that  their  bills  be  met  promptly,  and 
retailers  are  striving  to  get  their  business  on 
to  a  cash  basis.  These  facts  indicate  growing 
apprehension  of  a  contraction  of  credit,  but  as 
yet  there  are  no  signs  of  serious  price  declines, 
or  of  slackening  demand.     The  market  is  barer 
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of  dry  goods  today  than  a  year  ago,  although 
in  the  meantime  the  stocks  accumulated  for 
the  armies  have  been  absorbed.  Textile  prices, 
except  for  linens,  receded  in  the  early  months 
of  last  year,  but  since  May  the  advance  has 
been  steady  and  is  still  uninterrupted.  Cana- 
dian textile  manufacturers  find  in  the  Do- 
minion an  adequate  market  for  their  output, 
and  have  not  striven  to  sell  abroad,  where 
prices  are  more  attractive  than  in  the  domestic 
field."  

With  sugar  prices  the  "highest  ever,"  the 
quantity  being  brought  into  the  United  States 
is  the  "biggest  ever."  Official  figures  of  the 
movements  of  sugar  into  the  United  States, 
including  that  from  its  own  islands,  says  a 
statement  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  indicate  that  the  quantity  entering  the 
country  in  the  fiscal  year  1920,  which  ends 
with  June,  will  apparently  approximate  9,000.- 
000,000  pounds,  as  against  7,750,000,000  in  the 
former  high  record  year — the  fiscal  year  1919. 
The  valuation  of  the  1920  imports  will,  how- 
ever, far  exceed  that  of  1919  or  any  earlier 
year,  and  may  reach  $700,000,000  against 
$433,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1919  (these 
figures  including  the  sugar  from  our  own 
islands,  which  are  not  usually  included  in  the 
"import"   figures). 
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This  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
sugar  entering  continental  United  States  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  due  in  part  to  larger 
quantities,  but  especially  to  the  extremely  high 
prices  of  sugar  in  the  countries  from  which  it 
is  imported.  The  official  figures  of  the  United 
States  government  show  the  average  value  per 
pound  of  the  sugar  imported  from  foreign 
countries  in  February,  1920  (the  latest  month 
for  which  figures  are  available)  at  9.44  cents 
per  pound  in  February,  1919,  4.6  cents  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1918,  3.81  cents  in  February,  1917,  and 
an  average  of  just  2  cents  per  pound  in  the 
fiscal  year  immediately  preceding  the  war. 
The  import  price  for  foreign  sugar  in  Janu- 
ary, 1920,  was  therefore  just  five  times  as 
much  per  pound  as  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  war,  and  these  valuations  of  the  mer- 
chandise imported  are,  by  law,  "the  actual 
market  value  at  wholesale  price  at  the  time 
of  exportation  to  the  United  States  in  the  prin- 
cipal markets  of  the  country  from  whence  ex- 
ported," or  the  actual  price  at  which  sold  by 
the  exporter. 

While  the  United  States  is  increasing  her  im- 
portation and  consumption,  despite  this  enor- 
mous advance  in  prices,  the  world  has  ma- 
terially reduced  its  output  of  sugar,  which, 
says  the  bank's  statement,  will  be  in  the  cur- 
rent year  about  15  per  cent,  below  that  in  the 
year  preceding  the  war.  This  fall  off  in  world 
production  is  of  course  chiefly  due  to  the  tre- 
mendous decline  in  output  of  beet  sugar  in 
Europe,  while  the  only  cane  sugar  area  which 
has  materially  increased  its  output  meantime 
is  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Santo  Domingo. 
The  European  crop,  practically  all  of  which 
is  produced  from  beets,  was  in  the  year  be- 
fore the  war  8,185,000  tons,  and  in  the  current 
crop  year  is  estimated  by  Willett  &  Gray,  a 
recognized  sugar  authority,  at  2,800,000  tons, 
or  "only  about  one-third  that  prior  to  the 
war,  and  materially  less  than  in  the  closing 
year  of  the  war,  when  it  stood  at  3,697,000 
tons.  


President  Rionda  owns  127,523  shares  of  the 
common  stock  and  has  constantly  added  to 
his  holdings  since  the  company  was  incor- 
porated. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  De- 
cember 10,  1919,  it  was  estimated  that 
operating  profits  for  the  coming  season  could 
be  conservatively  placed  at  $20,000,000  and 
might  reach  $30,000,000.  The  latter  figure 
would  equal  over  $40  a  share  on  the  common 
stock  after  $8,500,000  for  taxes,  interest,  de- 
preciation, and  preferred  dividends.  It  was 
also  stated  December  18th  that  the  corporation 
has  sold  only  30  per  cent,  of  its  1919-1920  pro- 
duction.— W.  C.  Gregg,  manager  Palace  Hotel 
branch   of  McDonnell  &  Co. 


The  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Corporation  is  the 
world's  greatest  sugar  producer.  The  produc- 
tion of  this  gigantic  concern  will  equal  that 
of  the  Cuban-American,  United  Fruit,  Punta 
Allegra,  and  Manati  combined.  Production  of 
sugar  for  the  season  1919-1920  was  estimated 
at  4,700,000  bags,  or  680,000  tons  of  2240 
pounds  each. 

The  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Corporation  was  in- 
corporated December  3,  1915,  under  the  laws 
of  New  York  State  with  a  perpetual  charter 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  owning  and  ope- 
rating sugar  plantations  on  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
as  well  as  in  the  growing  and  grinding  of 
sugar  cane  and  producing  and  selling  raw 
sugar.  The  company  owns  and  controls  604,- 
800  acres  of  sugar  lands  and  has  made  long 
contracts  at  most  satisfactory  prices  for  the 
purchase  of  cane  from  the  owners  or  lessees 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  lands  tributary  to  Its 
mills.  On  the  above  estates  the  company 
operates  seventeen  fully  equipped  sugar  mills 
having  a  working  capacity  of  5,000,000  bags 
of  sugar.  These  mills,  together  with  machine 
shops,  stores,  workmen's  houses,  offices,  resi- 
dences of  managers,  etc.,  663  miles  of  rail- 
road, 111  locomotives,  and  3450  cane  cars  have 
been  paid  for  practically  out  of  the  earnings 
of  this  company  since  its  incorporation  in 
1915.  According  to  the  recent  report  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Goethals,  the  company  has  paid 
for  said  mills,  improvements,  and  properties 
$25,000,000  out  of  its  earnings. 

As  a  reward  for  the  faith,  patience,  and 
hard  work  of  its  president,  Mr.  Manuel 
Rionda,  together  with  his  American  asso- 
ciates, among  them  John  D.  Ryan.  W.  E. 
Corey,  Horace  Havemeyer,  C.  H.  Sabin,  Harry 
Payne  Whitney,  et  al.,  assisted  in  the  financing 
by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
the  Columbia  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
the  Seligmans,  and  the  Banca  Nacional  de 
Cuba,  the  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Corporation  is 
now  given  its  first  opportunity  by  the  world 
war  and  its  aftermath,  prohibition.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  in  the  past  it  has  been 
possible  to  estimate  the  world's  consumption 
of  sugar.  With  prohibition  in  effect  and  with 
Germany,  always  a  large  exporter  of  sugar, 
but  now  out  of  the  market,  it  is  utterly  use- 
less to  try  to  estimate  the  consumption  of 
this  commodity  on  which  the  very  lives  of  the 
human  family  depend.  The  alcoholic  content 
in  sugar,  supplying  as  it  does  the  fuel  for  the 
body,  is  necessary  to  our  existence.  The 
usage  of  soft  drinks,  candy,  ice-cream,  and 
desserts  of  all  kinds  will  increase  tenfold  un- 
der the  present  conditions.  A  sugar  famine  is 
not  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  possibilities. 
The  production  of  the  Cuba  Cane  Sugar 
Corporation  since  incorporation  is  as  follows: 
In  1919,  4,300,000  bags;  in  1918,  3,613,325 
bags;  in  1917,  3,261,621  bags;  in  1916,  3.174.- 
168  bags. 

The  preferred  stock  is  exchangeable  foi 
common,  share  for  share,  at  the  option  of  the 
holder.  Some  time  in  the  future  this  common 
stock,  with  the  gradual  growth  of  the  great 
company,  will  cross  and  sell  higher  than  the 
preferred  and  no  doubt  pay  larger  dividends. 
A  good  idea  is  to  purchase  equal  amounts  of 
common   and   preferred   stock   at  these   levels, 


The  so-called  "outlaw"  railroad  strike  has 
interrupted  business  to  some  extent.  The 
charge  has  been  made  that  union  labor  of- 
ficials, while  adopting  publicly  a  stand  against 
the  strike,  are  really  winking  at  it.  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  there  are  enough  union  mem- 
bers who  are  striking  to  suggest  that  another 
test  of  the  power  of  labor  to  demand  increas- 
ing wages  without  regard  to  the  public  interest 
is  being  made.  We  saw  what  happened  in  the 
steel  strike  and  certainly  should  not  be  with- 
out hope  that  there  is  enough  sound  common 
sense  and  stability  of  character  among  the 
great  body  of  our  citizens,  whether  they  em- 
ploy or  are  employed,  to  see  this  matter  to  a 
favorable  issue.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
whole  attitude  of  a  large  labor  element  during 
these  days  when  living  costs  are  so  pressing 
has  seemed  to  be  to  give  as  little  service  as 
possible  and  demand  for  that  little  ever-in- 
creasing compensation.  This  attUude  has  been 
adopted  not  so  much  by  the  native-born  la- 
borer as  by  the  foreign-born  and  it  is  among 
our  foreign-language  classes  that  we  will  find 
radical   elements   prevailing. 

The  stock  market  has  been  looking  at  the 
labor  development  in  a  philosophical  spirit  and 
it  seems  merely  to  have  accentuated  to  a 
small  extent  the  normal  reactions  as  they  oc- 
cur after  periods  of  great  strength.  Even 
during  these  reactions  we  see  specialties  and 
whole  groups  of  stocks  moving  forward  into 
new  high  ground  and  not  a  few  of  them 
making  levels  never  reached  before  in  their 
history. 

Optimism  regarding  stocks  in  general,  I 
think,  is  very  well  grounded.  Since  the  Su- 
preme Court's  favorable  decision  in  the  stock 
dividend  matter  a  score  of  important  com- 
panies have  announced  stock  distributions  to 
represent  piled-up  surpluses  that  in  any  event 
sooner  or  later  would  have  reverted  to  the 
benefit  of  their  shareholders.  By  the  stock 
dividend  plan,  though,  the  larger  shareholders 
avoid  to  an  extent  the  penalties  incurred  by 
the  income-tax  laws  and  the  companies  them- 
selves conserve  their  financial  strength. 
While  fluctuations  may  be  rather  exciting  at 
times,  it  seems  to  me  still  good  policy  to  buy 
the  stocks  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  benefit  from  extra  distributions,  especially 
before  actual  distributions  are  announced. 

The  railroad  share  list  has  been  hurt  by  the 
labor  troubles  to  an  extent  and  also  by  the 
dilatory  tactics  at  Washington  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  Anglo-French  bonds  must  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  Great  Britain  is  arranging  to 
take  over  American  securities  held  by  her 
subjects  with  a  view  to  selling  here  in  order 
to  stabilize  exchange.  This  may  prevent  any 
big  rise  in  the  rail  list  generally  for  some 
months,  but  in  the  end  railway  shares  will 
have  worked  around  to  an  impregnable  po- 
sition it  seems  to  me. — The  Financier. 
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Lord  Leverhulme  is  undoubtedly  right  in  as- 
suming that  the  plan  will  be  a  deterrent  to 
reckless  spending.  Not  only  will  it  be  incon 
venient  for  the  employee  to  draw  his  money 
out  of  the  bank  in  order  to  spend  it  at  the 
public-house  on  his  way  home,  but  he  wjuld 
be  ashamed  to  adopt  any  such  course,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  must  be  proud  to  keep 
his  bank  account  at  its  practicable  maximum. 
If  it  is  human  nature  to  spend  foolishly,  it  is 
also  human  nature  to  be  proud  of  a  prudent 
reserve  fund,  especially  after  the  trouble  ha; 
already  been  taken  to  establish  such  a  fund 
in  the  bank." 
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What  American  concern,  the  Boston  Tran- 
script wonders,  will  be  the  first  to  try  in  this 
country  a  new  method  of  paying  wages  which 
has  been  put  into  practice  by  Lord  Lever- 
hulme, of  Port  Sunlight,  in  Great  Britain? 
The  Lever  Brothers,  the  firm  headed  by  Lord 
Leverhulme,  are  now  paying  their  employees, 
not  in  cash,  but  in  credits  in  any  local  bank 
chosen  by  the  employee.  Each  week,  instead 
of  receiving  his  pay  in  money,  the  employee 
finds  that  his  account  at  the  bank  has  been 
increased  by  the  amount  due  him  for  that 
week.  In  his  last  annual  report  to  the  board 
of  directors  Lord  Leverhulme  says  of  this  new 
arrangement : 

"I  am  confident  that  our  staff  will  find  it  so 
much  easier  to  leave  money  in  the  bank  than 
to  take  it  to  the  bank.  It  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  leave  it  there  than  to  draw  it  out 
and  spend  it,  as  they  no  doubt  would  do  ii 
they  had  it  in  their  pockets.  This  will  all  tend 
to  facilitate  in  the  direction  of  saving  and 
will  be  hindrances  in  the  direction  of  spend- 
ing, and  this  will  all  make  for  success  of  each 
member  of  the  start." 

The  Transcript  comments  as  follows: 
"All  true,  unless  the  employee  is  altogether 
bent  on  spending  his  wages  as  fast  as  he  earns 
them ;  and  even  at  that,  there  is  nothing  to 
restrain  his  liberty;  the  money  is  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  receives  regular  notice  of  the 
amount  credited  to  him,  and  any  errors  can  be 
corrected.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Port 
Sunlight  workers  can  object  to  this  method 
of  payment.  At  one  stroke  it  makes  them 
bank  depositors  and  substantial  citizens.     And 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Miss  Lulu  Bett. 

We  never  believed  in  Friendship  Village  as 
depicted  by  Miss  Zona  Gale.  The  vision  was 
falsified  by  our  knowledge  of  all  villages  every- 
where. Saccharine  in  fiction  is  just  as  tin- 
wholesome  as  it  is  in  food. 

But  Miss  Gale  has  made  amends.  Here  we 
have  the  ruthless  truth.  What  awful  people 
are  the  Deacons,  husband,  wife,  and  daughters. 
And  how  respectable!  There  could  be  no 
worse  fate  than  befell  Mrs.  Deacon's  mother 
and  unmarried  sister,  Lulu,  both  dependent. 
It  is  true  the  old  lady  has  her  "tantrims," 
which  give  her  some  measure  of  protection. 
But  poor,  crushed  Lulu,  who  might  be  so  pretty 
if  she  only  had  some  incentive  to  care  for 
herself.  If  Lulu  had  married  the  garbage  man 
we  could  hardly  have  blamed  her.  She  would 
have  been  justified  in  marrying  anything  to 
escape  from  her  loving  relatives  with  their 
asphyxiating  virtues,  their  infuriating  respecta- 
bilities. We  want  to  know  more  about  these 
people.  What  eventually  happened  to  Lulu? 
And  the  elder  Deacon  girl,  Monona?  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  this  young  lady  passed 
through  life  with  unsinged  wings. 

Miss  Lulu  Bett.  Ey  Zona  Gale.  New  York: 
D.   Appleton  &  Co. 


Education. 

There  is  a  certain  order  of  mind,  chiefly 
the  educational  mind,  that  ruffles  its  feathers 
in  fury  at  any  suggestion  that  we  walk  in  the 
steps  of  our  forefathers.  To  this  order  of 
mind  we  are  always  at  the  point  of  a  new  de- 
parture, always  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
always  about  to  profit  by  the  newest  of  all  the 
wisdoms  of  the  most  glorious  of  all  ages. 

Mr.  Ransom  A.  Mackie  is  among  recent  ex- 
ponents of  the  most  modern  of  educational 
modernisms.  He  is  a  disciple  of  President  ( 
Stanley  Hall — cela  va  sans  dire.  Henceforth  | 
we  are  to  ask  ourselves  ''what  is  the  real  na- 
ture of  man."  a  question  that  would  be  dis- 
tinctly interesting  if  only  it  were  answerable, 
which  it  is  not.  We  must  then  "revaluate 
everything  in  terms  of  man's  innate  capacities 
and  spontaneities,"  of  which,  again,  we  know 
nothing  at  all.  But  man,  it  seems,  is  a  being 
created  by  God  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
money.  His  education  must  therefore  be  vo- 
cational Latin  must  be  suppressed.  So  must 
the  English  classics.  What  have  these  to  do 
with   man's   "innate   capacities"  ?     They   have 


no  bearing  upon  his  vocation.  Let  them  go. 
We  do  not  now  talk  like  Burke  and  Macaulay. 
We  talk  like  college  boys  on  the  campus.  Let 
us  embrace  the  spirit  of  the  age.  There  can 
be  no  such  heresy  as  to  believe  that  the  old  is 
better. 

Of  course  there  are  many  good  things  in 
Mr.  Mackie's  book.  It  would  be  hard  to  write 
a  book  from  which  good  things  were  wholly 
excluded.  But  we  are  so  very-  tired  of  these 
great  illuminations,  these  sudden  discoveries 
that  the  world  has  been  hopelessly  wrong  for 
ages  and  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  we 
have  come  in  sight  of  the  good,  the  beautiful. 
and  the  true.  We  do  not  believe  in  them. 
The  old  is  better. 

Education  During  Adolescence.  By  Ransom 
A.  Mackie,  M.  A.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;   S2.  ^__^___ 

Evander. 

We  may  suppose  that  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts 
wished  to  tell  us  something  of  his  philosophy 
of  life,  but  he  has  not  chosen  quite  the  most 
attractive  way  in  which  to  do  it,  at  least  for 
the  American  audience,  which  is  always  a 
little  shy  of  the  antique.  Mr.  Phillpotts'  me- 
dium is  an  Italian  story  of  the  days  of  Cara- 
calla,  and  this,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  time 
when  the  gods  mixed  freely  with  men  and 
there  was  no  sense  of  incongruity  in  their 
direct  guidance.  And  so  we  have  a  discus- 
sion between  Bacchus  and  Apollo.  Bacchus  is, 
as  might  be  expected.  Bacchic,  that  is  to  say 
tolerant  and  genial  and  willing  enough  to 
let  us  do  what  we  wish  to  do.  But  Apollo 
is  austere.  He  is  always  ready  with  his  Ten 
Commandments  and  his  schedules  of  vices 
and  of  virtues.  Mr.  Phillpotts  seems  to  side 
with  Bacchus,  as  might  be  expected.  So  do 
we.  His  philosophy  is  not  a  deep  one.  but  it 
is  tolerant  and  pleasant.  And  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  it  is  finely  set  forth. 

Evandeb.  By  Eden  Phillpotts.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan   Company. 


DEANE     SUMMER     CAMP 

Offers  a  wholesome  out-of-door  life  for  boys  from 
ten  to  fifteen.  Ocean  bathing,  riding,  trail  trips, 
athletics,    tutoring,    if    desired. 

JULY  1— SEPTEMBER  1,  1920. 
Address     all     communications     to     HARRISON 
TOWNSEND,     JR.,    or    HEWITT    REYNOLDS, 
Deane  School,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif, 


Home  Building 

a  booklet 
By  WILLIS  POLK 

The  Famous  Architect 
is  given  away  by 

THE  BULLETIN 

to  anyone  who  sends  his  name  to 

The  HOME  BUILDING  Editor 


The  booklet  tells  how  to  select  the 
neighborhood  with  adequate  trans- 
portation, with  wise  restrictions,  how 
to  pick  the  site,  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  house,  how  to  obtain 
the  plans,  how  to  determine  the  proper 
price,  how  to  control  construction  and 
many  other  things.  It  is  of  peculiar 
infr  rest  to  Eastern  people,  as  it  gives 
the  modifications  required  by  a  milder 
c   mate. 

Se^d  Your  Name  to  the  Bulletin 


Commercial  Research. 

The  world  of  commerce  has  been  shaken 
to  pieces  by  the  war.  We  know  practically 
nothing  of  the  new  conditions  that  must  gov- 
ern trade.  We  do  not  know  who  can  buy  or 
who  can  sell,  the  measures  of  productivity 
that  may  be  expected,  or  the  solvencies  oi 
buyers  and  sellers.  Commerce  can  hardly  be- 
gin to  assume  its  old  position  until  a  vast 
work  of  exploration,  map-making,  and  chart- 
ing has  been  accomplished. 

Professor  C.  S-  Duncan  wants  us  to  set 
about  this  work  of  research.  It  must  include 
science,  economics,  and  industry.  It  must  be 
done  systematically  and  without  a  too  con- 
servative regard  for  precedents.  In  the  course 
of  a  particularly  lucid  book  he  outlines  the 
ground  that  should  be  covered  and  how  it 
should  be  done. 

Commercial  Research.  By  C.  S.  Duncan.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.25. 


|  Booth  Tarkington,  "Penrod";  Mrs.  Porter, 
i  "Freckles"  and  "The  Harvester" — all  pub- 
j  lished  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

A  oopular-priced  edition  of  "The  Chil- 
dren's Blue  Bird,"  by  Georgette  Leblanc,  has 
just  been  issued  by  Dodd,  Head  &  Co.  It 
contains  all  of  the  illustrations  which  appear 
in  the  more  expensive  edition. 

"Jevrish  Fairy  Tales  and  Stories,"  trans- 
1  lated  and  edited  by  Gerald  Friedlander,  which 
the  Duttons  brought  out  in  an  imported  edition 
last  winter,  has  met  with  so  much  success  that 
they  are  now  publishing  it  in  an  American 
edition. 

Frederick    F.    Moore,    author    of    the    new 
novel,    "Sailor    Girl,"    just    published    by    the 
Appletons,  is  a  sort  of  Pyecroft,  that  charac- 
ter   of    Kipling's    who    was    both    sailor    and 
cavalryman.     For  Moore  has  been  both.    After 
the  Philippine  campaign,  when  he  was  a  non- 
commissioned   officer    in    the    Second    United 
States  Cavalry,  he  rode  in  exhibition  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,   New  York,   with  a  troop 
of   expert   riders   selected    from   the   regiment 
for  the  "show."     At  that  time  he  was  offered 
a  position  with  Buffalo  Bill's  rough  riders,  but 
after  his  discharge  he  again  went  to  sea.  and 
I  eight  years  later  arrived  back  in   New   York. 
I  having  made   another  trip   around   the  world. 
,  Curiously  enough.  Moore  did  "Cossack"  riding 
;  — standing    in     crossed    stirrups     and    taking 
j  hurdles  at  a  gallop.     And  during  the  late  war 
served    among  the    Cossacks   in    Siberia   as   n   ' 
captain     with     the     American      expeditionary 
'  forces.     His  interesting  experiences  in  Siberia 
are  described  in  his  book,  "Siberia  Today." 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  story  of  the 
Peace  of  Versailles  is  made  by  H.  Wilson 
Harris'  "The  Peace  in  the  Making."  which  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  just  published.  Mr. 
Harris  was  for  three  months  special  corre- 
spondent at  Paris  of  the  London  Daily  Xczcs 
and  had  the  best  of  opportunities  for  coming 
into  close  contact  with  the  personalities  promi- 
nent during  the  peace  conference. 


All  Books  that  arc  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.     Phone — Douglas  3283. 

San  Francisco,  CaL. 


JT  YOU  ARE  A  REAL 
H        BOOK-LOVER 

JL  A  Speed  a  pleuAot  hour  io  the  real  "Old 

Book  Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE, 

OFF  GRANT  AVENUE-beW  Sana,  q  Rare 

Old  Boob  Bought.  Sold  u>d  Homed  Fw  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (ronnedy  of  the  White  Hone) 


Briefer  Reviews. 

"To  Walk  with  God."  by  Anne  W.  Lane  and 
Harriet  Blaine  Eeale  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.),  is 
a  record  of  communications  received  through 
automatic  writing.  It  must  be  said  that  these 
messages  are  almost  incredibly  insignificant. 
Any  intelligent  high  school  boy  could  produce 
something  more  vital. 

"Element  of  Retail  Salesmanship,"  by  Paul 
Wesley  Ivey,  Ph.  D.  (Macmillan  Company),  is 
a  thorough  presentation  of  what  the  salesman 
ought  to  know  and  of  how  he  should  use  his 
knowledge.  It  is  free  from  those  recom- 
mendations of  trickery  and  sleight-of-hand  that 
so  often  mar  works  of  this  sort. 

The  popularity  of  war  books  has  somewhat 
waned,  but  there  should  be  a  place  for  "On 
the  Coast  of  France,"  bv  Joseph  Husband,  U- 
S.  X.  R.  F.  i  A.  C.  McCiurg  &  Co.).  It  is  de- 
scribed as  "The  Story  of  the  United  States 
Xaval  Forces  on  French  Waters,"  and  it  may 
be  commended  for  its  absence  of  heroics  and 
the  terseness  of  its  narrative. 

Brentano's  have  published  "Living  Waters/' 
with  an  introduction  by  Dwight  Goddard.  The 
writer  says :  "These  messages  were  spoken 
to  me  by  the  'still,  small  voice*  that  speaks  in 
all  men.  The  voice  that  I  heard  spoke  in  my 
breast,  not  in  my  head,  and  the  words  dropped 
one  by  one,  so  that  each  sentence  was  taken 
on  faith,  as  it  were,  until  it  was  finished." 
The  lone  is  an  exalted  one  and  the  general 
purport  far  superior  to  that  of  the  majority 
of  such  communications.  Moreover,  the  write: 
refrains  from  theories  as  to  source,  which  is 
much  to  be  thankful  for. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

Don  Marquis  has  announced  that  he  favors 
a  woman  for  the  next  President  and  has 
offered  as  a  candidate  his  celebrated  charac- 
ter.  "Hermione." 

What  are  the  books  that  the  midshipmen 
like  to  read  ?  This  was  a  question  which-  the 
navy  recently  set  out  to  discover  by  dis- 
tributing 700  questionaires  at  the  Xaval  Acad- 
emy to  ascertain  the  favorites  of  the  students. 
Among  the  thirty-four  modern  books  which 
received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  were 
Rudyard  Kipling,  poems ;  Thomas  Dixon,  "The 
Clansman";   O.  Henry,  "The  Four  Million": 


Films  for  the  Household. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  within  a  few 
years  the  motion-picture  projector  will  be 
found  in  nearly  even"  family.  There  are  al- 
ready, it  seems,  light  portable  machines  that  a* 
child  can  operate  with  entire  safety,  since 
these  machines  employ  films  that  can  not  catch 
fire  and  that  produce  sharp,  clear  pictures. 

In  other  words,   the  projector  seems  likely 
to  take  its  place  in  the  home  with  the  phono- 


graph, and  to  have  an  even  greater  power  to 
amuse  and  educate.  It  can,  for  example,  ef- 
fectively illustrate  science  and  geography,  or 
with  equal  success  show  in  living  motion  the 
workmen  of  all  trades  and  occupations.  It 
makes  an  ideal  supplementary  instructor  in 
commercial  and  physical  geography  as  well  as 
in  many  other  branches  of  science. 

The  motion -picture  camera  also  will  soon 
be  within  the  reach  of  nearly  every  one. 
Even  with  the  present  machines  any  person 
can  take  motion  pictures  of  his  friends  and 
relatives.  Some  persons  are  already  making 
pictures  of  their  children  at  regular  inter- 
vals. They  fasten  the  pictures  together  to 
make  a  continuous  strip  of  film  that  in  fu- 
ture years   will   be   a   valuable   family   record. 

The  photograph  album  was  indispensable  in 
our  grandfathers'  home;  will  the  motion- 
picture  albums  have  a  similar  place  in  the 
home  of  the   future  ? 


A  Londoner  made  a  wager  that  he  could 
cook  a  plum  pudding  ten  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  Thames,  and  won  the  bet  by 
placing  the  pudding  in  a  tin  case  and  putting 
the  whole  in  a  sack  of  lime.  The  heat  of  the 
lime,  slacking  when  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  water,  was  enough  to  cook  the  pudding 
in  two  hours. 


The  Traditions 

of  California 
Are  Traditions 

of  This  Bank 


NO  state  in  the  Union  is  richer  in  tradition  than 
the  State  of  California.  Poets,  historians  and 
novelists  have  left  imperishable  records  for  the 
generations  to  follow  of  the  picturesque  days  of  its 
beginnings,  the  romance  of  its  spectacular  gold  boom, 
the  spell  of  its  forests,  mountains  and  prairies,  the 
majesty  of  its  coast  line  and  the  vigorous  development 
of  its  social  and  industrial  life.  Artists  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  have  drawn  from  its  varied  scenery  a 
wealth  of  color  and  beauty. 

AROUND  the  history  of  this  bank  cluster 
L  the  traditions  of  California.  In  the 
memories  of  old  Califomians  the  bank  is 
closely  associated  with  the  stirring  events  of 
the  early  days — the  days  when  the  so  called 
"Old  Timers"  made  possible  the  present 
prominent  position  that  California  holds  in 
the  world  of  commerce  and  industry,  science 
and  letters. 

B.    _    _      _  This  bank  has  strengthened  with,  the  confidenceand  experience 
r\  I^J    K   derived  from  long  years  of  service.     It  has  been  a  part  of 
1  aJ.   n|  A^k.  California  for  seieral  generations  and  knows  the  needs  and 
^  aspirations  of  its  people  and  institutions.  Inmaaers  of  banking 

and  trust  it  has  qualified  itself  to  serve. 

CALIFORNIA,  N.  A 

A  NATIONAL  BANK 


May  8,  1920. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

This  Marrying. 

It  may  be  observed  that  while  all  the  world 
is  talking  of  a  career  for  the  woman  that  shall 
not  include  the  career  of  the  married  woman 
the  novelist  still  maintains  that  the  only 
proper  career  for  the  woman  is  actually  that 
of  marriage.  Who  would  dream  of  writing, 
still  less  of  reading,  a  novel  in  which  the 
woman  is  not  only  emancipated  from  wedlock, 
but  remains  emancipated  to  the  bitter  end? 
It  would  not  do  at  all.  We  like  to  read  about 
the  woman  and  her  career  and  all  the  won- 
derful things  that  she  does  with  her  inde- 
pendence, but  when  we  reach  the  final  pages 
we  confidently  expect  that  the  novelist  will 
put  away  the  make-believe  and  that  the  heroine 
will  surrender  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 
And  she  always  does. 

At  least  she  does  in  this  novel  by  Margaret 
Culkin  Banning.  When  Horatia  decides  to 
get  her  own  living  she  evokes  remonstrances 
from  every  one.  But  Horatia  has  a  will  of 
her  own.  She  insists.  The  consternation  of 
her  friends  is  still  further  increased  when  she 
joins  the  staff  of  a  struggling  newspaper  and 
becomes  a  sort  of  lieutenant  to  its  editor,  who 
has  a  past.  We  know  in  a  moment  what  the 
end  of  it  all  must  be.  Horatia  will  fall  in  love 
with  the  editor,  whose  past  will  arise  from  its 
grave  to  forbid  the  banns.  Horatia's  career 
will  end  in  the  usual  way.  All  other  avoca- 
tions and  ambitions  will  go  by  the  board.  But 
why  does  the  novelist  refuse  to  believe  in  the 
emancipation  of  women  ?  Why  does  the 
novelist  insist  on  getting  them  married  toward 
the  last  page?  Presumably  because  otherwise 
there  could  be  no  novel. 

This  Marrying.  By  Margaret  Culkin  Banning. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


to  talk  revolution  in  a  drawing-room  is  a 
pleasing  alternative  to  stocking  one's  house 
with  animals  under  a  sort  of  metempsychosis 
theory  that  we  are  thereby  ministering  to  the 
|  souls  of  the  mighty  dead. 

Mr.   Wallace   Irwin   does   not  write   a  good 
novel.     He  allows  himself  to  be  switched  into 
|  extravagances  and  burlesques,  and  they  become 
,  tiresome  as  we  proceed  toward  the  three  hun- 
j  dredth  page.     Moreover,   he  produces  the  im- 
l  pression  of  haste  and  carelessness,  an  indiffer- 
ence   to    essential    detail    and    to    continuity. 
None  the  less  we  may  believe  that  New  York 
does    actually    contain    people    very    like    Mr. 
Irwin's  characters.     We  fear  so. 

Trimmed   with  Red.     By  Wallace  Irwin.      New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


Trimmed  with  Red. 
I  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  parlor 
Bolshevists  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and 
now  we  have  a  novel  about  them.  Wealthy 
and  worthless  people  turning  feverishly  from 
one  sensation  to  another  naturally  find  that 
Bolshevism  contains  an  untried  thrill  and  that 


The  School  for  Boys 
PIEDMONT  ACADEMY 

fINEST  SCHOOL  ON  COAST 

BOARDING    AND     DAY 

Piedmont,  California 


HOW  TO  READ  YOUR 
GAS  METER 

If  you  will  look  at  your  gas  meter,  you 
will  notice  three  dials.  That  on  the 
left  hand,  marked  100  thousand,  regis- 
ters 10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  from  one 
figure  to  the  next.  The  middle  dial, 
marked  10  thousand,  registers  1000 
cubic  feet  from  one  figure  to  the  next. 
The  dial  on  the  right,  marked  1  thou- 
sand, registers  100  cubic  feet  from  one 
figure  to  the  next. 

In  reading,  note  the  direction  in  which 
the  pointers  move,  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows,  and  set  down  the  reading  from 
LEFT  to  RIGHT,  using  the  figure  that 
the  hand  has  last  passed,  unless  the 
hand  just  covers  the  figure. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  pointer 
on  the  left-hand  dial  rests  nearest  the 
figure  5,  that  on  the  middle  dial  nearest 
3  and  that  on  the  right-hand  dial  near- 
est 2  ;  the  whole  reading,  then,  is  53,200 
cubic  feet.  And  that  represents  the 
total  consumption  of  gas  registered 
by  that  meter.  Now,  subtract  from  that 
the  total  amount  registered  at  last 
month's  reading  and  you  have  your  con- 
sumption of  gas  for  the  month.  Apply 
the  rate  per  1000  cubic  feet  and  you 
know  the  amount  of  your  gas  bill. 

TRY  READING  YOUR  OWN  METER. 
You  will  find  it  is  very  easy  to  take 
periodic  readings  and  keep  a  check  on 
your  gas  consumption. 

Should  the  Company's  meter-reader 
make  an  error  and  over-read  or  under- 
read  your  meter,  the  mis-readings  will 
automatically  correct  itself  the  follow- 
ing month  and  your  next  bill  will  be 
correspondingly  less,  or  more,  and  no 
real  injustice  done  to  either  the  con- 
sumer or  the  Company. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

San  Francisco  District 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Silence  of  Colonel  Bramble. 

The  French  have  written  the  best  war 
stories,  because  they  tell  us  not  only  what  the 
soldiers  did,  but  what  they  thought  about. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  too  materialistic — 
we  call  it  practical — to  deal  with  the  nuances. 

But  hitherto  the  French  writers  have  dealt 
mainly  with  Frenchmen — naturally  so.  But 
here  is  a  French  impression  of  the  British  sol- 
dier. It  is  by  Andre  Maurois  and  well  trans- 
lated by  Thurfrida  Wake.  We  are  not  told 
much  about  the  fighting,  although  no  one  can 
do  this  better  than  the  Frenchman  when  he 
wants  to.  But  the  psychology,  the  character 
delineation,  are  so  much  more  interesting. 
Here  the  artist  can  find  scope  for  his  brush. 
And  so  M.  Maurois  collects  a  little  representa- 
tive group  of  British  officers  and  men  in- 
cluding the  padre  and  shows  how  they  con- 
verse, their  relations  to  one  another,  what  they 
think  of,  and  their  reactions  to  events.  It  is 
a  finely  delicate  piece  of  work,  full  of  lights 
and  shadows  and  with  that  instinctive  sym- 
pathy that  so  much  belongs  to  the  French 
character.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  "Les 
Silences  du  Colonel  Bramble"  in  the  original 
French  has  already  run  through  seventeen 
editions,  and  that  a  second  edition  in  English 
was  called  for  soon  after  publication.  The 
author  himself  was  an  interpreter  with  a 
Scotch  division,  later  becoming  lieutenant  and 
liaison  officer.  Assuredly  he  has  turned  his 
experience  to  good  account. 

The  Silence  of  Colonel  Bramble.  By  Andre 
Maurois.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 


New  Books  Received. 
Harvest.     By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.     New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $2. 
A  novel. 

The  Modern  Reader's  Bible  for  Schools.  New 
Testament.  Edited  by  R.  G.  Moulton.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.25. 

Based  on  the  Modern  Reader's  Bible,  but 
adapted  to   younger  readers. 

Mrs.  Gladstone.  By  Mary  Gladstone  Drew. 
New  York:  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  biography  by  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Gladstone. 

In  Lincoln's  Chair.  By  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  New 
York:   The   Macmillan    Company;    $1. 

A  companion  study  to  "He  Knew  Lincoln." 

Sheepskins  and  Gray  Russet.  By  E.  Temple 
Thurston.     New  York:   G.  P.  Putnams  Sons. 

A  novel. 

From  Friend  to  Friend.  By  Lady  Ritchie. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.;  $2.50. 

Some  reminiscences. 

Shakespeare  for  Community  Players.     By  Roy 
Mitchell.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
With  illustrations. 

Oh,    You    Tex.      By    William    MacLeod    Raine. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  novel. 

Plutarch's  Lives.  With  an  English  translation 
by  Bernadotte  Perrin.  In  eleven  volumes.  Vol- 
ume VIII.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$2.25. 

Sertorius  and  Eumenes.  Phocion  and  Cato  the 
Younger.     Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

Homer.  The  Odyssey.  With  an  English  trans- 
lation by  A.  T.  Murray.  In  two  volumes.  Volume 
II.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2.25. 

Issued  in  the  Loeb  Gassical  Library. 

Wanted:     A     Husband.      By     Samuel     Hopkins 
Adams.     Boston:   Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 
A  novel. 

Proportional  Form.  By  Samuel  Colman,  N.  A., 
and  C.  Arthur  Coan,  LL.  B.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons ;    $3. 

Further  studies  in  the  science  of  beauty. 

The    Open    Vision.      By    Horatio    W.    Dresser, 
Ph.  D.     New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
A  study  of  psychic  phenomena. 

The  Bad  Results  of  Good  Habits.     By  J.  Edgar 
Park.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
An  attempt  to  sell  a  few  sites  in  heaven. 

Diantha  Goes  the  Primrose  Way.  Ey  Ade- 
laide Manola  Hughes.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers;    $1.35. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Italian  People.  By 
Janet  Penrose  Trevelyan.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

From  the  Barbarian  invasions  to  the  attainment 
of  unity. 

Moses  and  the  Monuments.  By  Melvin  Grove 
Kyle,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Oberlin,  Ohio:  Bibliotbeca 
Sacra  Company. 

Light  from  archeology  on  Pentateucbal  times. 

The  Correspondence-  of  Marcus  Cornelius 
Froniq     with     Marcus     Avrsuus     Antoninus, 


Lucius  Verus,  Antoninus  Pius  and  Various 
Friends.  Edited  and  translated  by  C  R.  Haines, 
M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.  In  two  volumes.  Volume  I. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

The  Life  of  General  William  Booth.  By 
Harold  Begbie.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $10.50. 

Biography. 

Many    Junes.      By    Archibald    Marshall.       New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
A  novel. 

The  Christian  Faith  and  the  New  Day.  By 
Cleland  Boyd  McAfee.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

A   plea    for    reconstruction. 

To  Walk  with  God.  By  Anne  W.  Lane  and 
Harriet  Blaine  Beale.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
S:   Co. 

An  experience  in  automatic  writing. 

Further  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Mining 
Engineer.  By  E.  T.  McCarthy,  A.  R.  S.  M.,  M. 
I.  M.  and  M.,  M.  I.  M.  E.,  M.  Am.  I.  M.  E.,  F. 
R.  G.  S.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $7. 

A  continuation  of  "Incidents  of  the  Life  of  a 
Mining  Engineer." 

The  Peace  in  the  Making.  By  H.  Wilson 
Harris.     New  York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 

By  the  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily    News. 

The  Gate  of  Fulfillment.     By  Knowles  Rids- 
dale.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 


PAPER  OF  COTTON  WASTE. 


Even  in  the  days  of  an  acute  print  paper 
shortage,  it  is  a  far  cry*  from  cotton  to  paper, 
but  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  after  long  experi- 
ment, has  succeeded  in  turning  out  a  high- 
grade  paper  derived  from  waste  cotton-seed 
hulls.  The  new  paper  is  extremely  fine  in 
texture,  excellent  for  bond  and  book  use,  and 
is  difficult  to  tear. 

During  the  years  of  the  war,  when  conserva- 
tion was  the  watchword  in  industry,  the 
laboratory  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  move- 
ment and  devoted  its  resources,  time,  and 
study  to  means  of  lessening  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  the  natural  products  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  those  devoted  to  war  uses. 
When  the  war  was  ended  and  the  country  re- 
turned to  the  arts  of  peace  the  laboratory  in 
turn  devoted  itself  to  aiding  in  the  new  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  The  shortage  in  news  print 
paper  came  and  the  cry  was  heard  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  The  laboratory  began  experiment- 
ing in  waste  materials  in  the  hope  of  finding 
a  new  process  for  the  manufacture  of  print 
paper. 

Cotton-seed  hulls  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  men  conducting  the  tests.  It  appears  that 
in  the  ginning  of  cotton  some  fibrous  matter 
is  left  on  the  hulls  of  the  seeds  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  remove  it.  Combined  with  the 
hulls  the  two  form  the  basis  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  wood  pulp.  Then  followed  the 
constant  experiments  and  finally  the  new  paper 
was  produced  and  pronounced  of  a  quality 
suitable  for  the  highest  grade  uses. 

Not  only  has  the  new  formula  assisted  in 
obtaining  a  new  supply  of  pulp  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  but  it  also  has  given  to  the 
United  States  government  a  means  for  the 
disposal  of  700,000,000  pounds  of  cotton 
linters,   which  were   acquired   during  the   war 
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for  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  Since  ex- 
plosives no  longer  are  needed — at  least  not 
on  the  scale  as  when  battles  were  a  daily  fea- 
ture in  the  life  of  Europe — the  government 
found  itself  with  this  large  supply  of  left- 
over material.  Its  utilization,  according  to  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  in  paper  manu- 
facture is  of  great  commercial  importance. 

So  far  as  is  known  there  was  no  means  for 
the  utilization  of  the  government  supply  of 
linters  with  the  possible  exception  as  a  cattle 
food.  This  was  unsatisfactory  because  of  the 
preponderance  of  the  fibrous  matter  in  the 
hulls  and  the  slight  nourishment  in  the  entire 
cotton  seed. 

"*•»■ 

It  is  reported  on  good  authority  by  a  corre- 
spondent in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  that  an  un- 
named American  art  collector  has  offered  the 
German  government  $5,000,000  for  the  famous 
fifteenth-century  painting  by  Hubert  and  John 
Van  Eyck,  "Adoration  of  the  Lamb,"  from  the 
Ghent  cathedral.  The  offer,  it  is  further  re- 
ported, has  been  declined,  since  the  work  is  a 
part  of  the  war  booty  that,  under  the  peace 
treaty,  must  be  returned  to  Belgium.  The 
painting  is  in  the  form  of  six  panels  and  was 
executed  about  1432. 


Confidence 
cou  nts 


j  organization 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  third  larg- 
estinAmerica.  Thatsounds important 
— it  is!  But,  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  this  sturdy  success  has  been 
achieved  not  only  by  the  intelligent 
use  of  men  and  methods  and  materials 
— but  by  the  confidence  that  the  name 
Sperry  has  inspired  and  engendered 
since  1852.  Confidence  counts  today, 
as  always,  in  the  building  of  anything 
worth  while. 

Sperry  Flour  (ft 
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THE  GALLI-CURCI  CONCERT. 

Ten  thousand  people  heard  Mrae.  Galli-Curci 
sing  last  Sunday  in  the  Exposition  Auditorium. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  reflect  that  that  is 
the  largest  audience  that  the  diva  ever  sang 
to ;  unless,  indeed,  to  her  first  immense  San 
Francisco  audience,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
first  visit  here,  when  she  also  succeeded  in 
drawing  a  capacity  audience. 

Of  course  we  are  rather  proud  of  ourselves 
that  we  can  assemble  such  a  multitude.  But 
we  needn't  be,  for  it  was  as  much  a  Cali- 
fornian  as  a  San  Franciscan  crowd,  and  it 
was  noticeable  in  observing  the  converging 
streams  of  humanity  approaching  the  Audi- 
torium that  the  longest,  widest,  and  thickest 
stream  was  coming  from  downtownwards ;  in 
other  words,  from  the  ferry  and  railway  sta- 
tions. It  wasn't  only  from  near-by  Bay  cities 
they  came  either,  but  from  Martinez,  Antioch, 
Hollister,   and  places  even  farther  away. 

And  the  Frank  Healy  management,  which 
had,  on  the  occasion  of  Mme.  Galli-Curci's  pre- 
vious visit,  managed  the  crowd  extremely  well, 
showed  so  much  expertness  on  this  occasion 
that  those  who  will  handle  the  job  during  the 
coming  Democratic  convention  may  have 
cause  to  regret  it  if  they  were  not  on  the 
ground  taking  notes. 

In  the  first  place  they  had  signs  up  outside, 
so  labeled  that  people  knew,  by  seeing  that  the 
section  numbers  corresponded  with  those  on 
their  tickets,  which  doors  to  enter.  Inside 
there  were  "splitters,"  who  divided  the  en- 
tering, orderly  multitude  into  various  streams. 
Scattered  through  the  body  of  the  house  were 
"floaters,"  who  still  further  assisted  in  the 
work  of  speedily  seating  the  crowds ;  and  high 
up,  attached  to  wire  lines  strung  over  the 
house,  were  placards  containing  in  large, 
legible  figures  the  section  numbers.  So  that 
every  one,  by  consulting  these  and  the  number 
on  his  ticket,  could  find  his  way  unassisted  to 
his  own  section. 

I  have  often  been  sorry  for  the  singers  at 
concerts  given  in  this  Auditorium  when  they 
were  obliged  to  sprint  in  quarter-mile  laps  in 
order  to  get  off  the  stage  between  song-groups. 
Particularly  were  they  to  be  pitied  when  an 
applauding  audience  recalled  them  many  times, 
and  they  cantered  back  and  forth,  back  and 
forth,  hating,  no  doubt,  the  prolonged  length 
of  the  back  views  they  gave  us,  for  when  his 
song  is  over  a  singer  does  want  speedy  in- 
visibility. 

Well,  the  Healy  people  secured  it  for  the 
singer  on  this  occasion  by  placing  the  piano 
much  nearer  the  point  of  exit,  and  masking 
the  bare,  ugly  little  flight  of  stairs  leading  to 
the  artists'  retirement  quarters  by  a  row  of 
screens. 

The  enterprising  Mr.  Healy  further  looked 
to  the  comfort  of  his  star  singer  by  having  her 
taxi  driven  right  into  the  Auditorium.  From 
it  she  alighted  only  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
short  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  stage. 

People  saw  a  very  smart  little  figure  enter- 
ing the  stage;  for  a  picturesque  modelessness 
no  longer  characterizes  Mme.  Galli-Curci's 
dress.  She  was  gowned  in  orchid-pink  satin, 
the  touch  of  contrast  made  by  the  suggestion 
of  mole-skin  trimming  being  tastefully  carried 
out  by  a  very  smart  hat  made  entirely  of 
pleated  maline  the  color  of  the  mole-skin. 
Also  she  had  beau-catchers  in  front  of  her 
ears.  Also  she  wore  diamond  earrings.  And, 
being  young  and  attractive.  Mme.  Galli-Curci's 
mediaeval  countenance  lent  itself  obligingly  to 
the  adapting  of  itself  to  the  modern  style. 

The  singer  faced  her  immense  audience 
quite  calmly.  She  had  sung  in  that  audi- 
torium before,  and  she  wasn't  afraid  of  it 
Mme.    Galli-Curci's   practice    is   to   sing  in    an 
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abnormally  large  hall  with  just  the  same  de- 
gree of  vocal  output  which  she  gives  in  a 
small  one.  For,  she  has  said,  forcing  the 
voice  is  fatal  to  its  carrying  possibilities. 

When  she  began  to  sing — the  song  was  "My 
Lovely  Celia" — in  a  lovely,  pure,  unpretentious 
tone,  I  remembered  what  she  had  said.  But, 
turning  and  looking  on  the  remoter  stretches 
of  the  vast  Auditorium,  I  questioned,  even 
while  realizing  the  carrying  quality  of  her 
voice,  whether  it  could  send  even  an  approxi- 
mately undiminished  volume  to  those  distant 
territories.  But  it  could  and  it  did.  I  veri- 
fied it  myself,  by  cantering  down  to  the  ex- 
treme rear  and  remaining  far  under  the  over- 
hanging balconies  during  an  entire  number. 

The  singer  gave  four  famous  arias  which 
displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  "bel  canto" :  "Caro  nome,"  from 
"Rigoletto" ;  "Ah,  non  credea,"  from  "Tra- 
viata,"  and  "Qui  la  vose,"  from  "Puritani." 
Besides  these  she  gave  a  number  of  English 
lyrics ;  a  brilliantly  sung  Spanish  number, 
"Clavelitos,"  of  which  the  wonderfully  rapid 
enunciation  and  phrasing  and  the  gayety  of 
spirit  suggested  a  feminine  approximation  to 
Signor  Stracciari's  remarkable  rendition  of 
the  famous  "Figaro"  aria.  For  encores  she 
gave  a  number  of  the  well-loved  old  songs 
which  people  adore  to  hear  under  such  cir- 
cumstances: "Suwanee  Ribber,"  "Love's  Old 
Sweet  Song,"  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and 
"Robin  Adair." 

Mme.  Galli-Curci's  voice,  naturally,  is  un- 
changed. It  flows  out  with  the  same  sugges- 
tion of  effortlessness  except  that  when  she 
strikes  the  E  in  alt  there  is  a  look  of  strain 
on  her  features.  But  its  purity  of  tone,  won- 
derful flexibility,  its  diamond  brilliancy  during 
all  the  trillings  in  "Lo  here  the  gentle  Lark," 
and  the  vocal  pyrotechnics  of  the  four  arias 
were  its  notable  characteristics,  as  before. 
The  singer  is  so  unassertive  of  physical  effort 
that  the  undiscriminating  listener  might  easily 
overlook  the  perfection  of  her  tone.  It  is 
evident,  also,  that  Mme.  Galli-Curci  sings  with 
poetic  charm  and  surpassing  brilliancy  rather 
than  with  emotional  intensity.  Yet  her  voice. 
although  not  deeply  colored,  has  Italian 
warmth,  and  she  can  if  she  will  move  one 
almost  to  tears.  Thus  it  was  in  her  singing  of 
"Robin  Adair,"  a  song  which  we  seldom  hear. 
She  sang  it  dcliciously,  voicing  the  pensive 
love-yearnings  of  romantic  girlhood  with  a 
charm  felt  by  the  old  who  had  loved  it  in 
their  youth,  and  by  the  young  who  had  never 
heard   it. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Homer  Samuels,  whj  was  a  sympathetic  ac- 
companist, and  by  Mr.  Manuel  Berenguer, 
who,  except  for  his  notes  being  "breathy," 
was   a  fine  flutist. 


'THE  WITCHING  HOUR." 


Augustus  Thomas  has  always  believed  in  the 
theme  of  a  play  being  timely  for  the  hour,  and 
he  told  of  having  kept  "The  Witching  Hour" 
in  his  desk  for  ten  years.  His  experience  as 
a  journalist  had  inculcated  the  commercial 
value  of  timeliness  in  written  wares,  and  so 
he  waited  for  the  right  moment. 

He  evidently  struck  it,  for  the  play  had  con- 
siderable vogue  in  its  time,  and  has  been  much 
written  about.  Mr.  Thomas  had  made  himself 
thoroughly  conversant  with  French  drama,  and 
through  his  studies  in  that  quarter  he  mastered 
the  art  of  stage  dialogue.  This  shows  in  many 
of  the  two  or  three  dozen  plays  he  has  writ- 
ten, and  we  notice  it  in  "The  Witching  Hour." 
But  there  is  otherwise  little  in  the  play  to  ac- 
count for  the  vogue  that  it  enjoyed,  which 
was  evidently  due  to  its  author  having  se- 
lected the  auspicious  moment  for  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  a  play  in  which  the  author  per- 
mits himself  to  enlarge  beyond  due  lengths  on 
his  theme.  This  would  be  rather  surprising 
in  a  writer  who  had  made  such  a  study  of  the 
French  drama  were  it  not  that  the  French  are 
given,  at  times,  to  letting  their  themes  run 
away  with  them.  Hence  the  "tirade" — using 
the  word  in  its  French  sense — in  which,  once 
in  awhile,  a  character  will  take  the  bit  in  his 
mouth,  and  talk  at  length  out  of  all  propor- 
tion. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  less  noticeable  in  the  most 
modern  of  their  plays,  although  the  war  has 
cut  deeply  into  the  output  of  their  dramatists 
and  one  feels  all  abroad,  nowadays,  when  try- 


ing to   formulate  just   what,    precisely,   consti- 
tutes the  most  modern  French  drama. 

To  return  to  "The  Witching  Hour,"  it 
struck  me  as  being  rather  mild  entertainment 
in  spite  of  Messrs.  Maitland's  and  Smythe's 
agreeable  assumption  of  the  roles,  respectively, 
of  Jack  Brookfield  and  Judge  Prentice. 

As  a  play  "The  Witching  Hour"  reminds 
me  of  what  Wier  Mitchell's  "Characters"  is 
as  a  novel.  Although  there  is  considerably 
more  body  to  the  later  work.  Both  have  many 
characters,  good  dialogue,  little  plot. 

The  story  of  "The  Witching  Hour"  is  so 
slight  that  it  recedes  into  the  background  as 
compared  to  the  theme;  which,  in  a  play,  is 
a  very  grave  error.  It  is  all  based  upon  the 
possibility  of  mind-reading  and  upon  those 
curious  inhibitions  which  people  set  up ;  such 
as  Napoleon's  terror  of  cats  and  the  like. 

The  two  incidents  of  the  cat's  eye  inhibition 
are  certainly  most  interesting,  and  they  are 
made  to  figure  as  an  influence  on  the  plot. 
Still,  they  are  not  precisely  dramatic. 

All  the  other  characters  except  those  men- 
tioned are  rather  undeveloped,  and  the  double 
love  interest  is  hauled  in  by  the  ears  because 
a  plav  simply  must  have  a  love  interest. 

In  spite  of  a  girlish  abruptness  of  manner — 
which,  by  the  way,  was  practically  appropriate 
in  the  "Hindle  Wakes"  play — Miss  Mira  Mc- 
Kinney  is  a  useful  element  in  the  company, 
and  Miss  Ruth  Ormsby  is  also  quite  indis- 
pensable, these  two  young  actresses  bridging 
over  the  temporary  lack  of  a  leading  lady. 
There  is  a  perfect  raft  of  new  young  men  in 
the  company,  but  they  will  have  to  do  heavier 
work  than  that  required  in  "The  Witching 
Hour"  for  us  to  learn  their  capabilities.  Miss 
Barbara  Lee  and  Mr.  Rupert  Drum,  two  very 
dependable  players,  also  appeared  in  two  of 
the  more  prominent  roles,  the  piece  requiring 
in  sum  about  a  dozen  players. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
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Much  of  what  we  envy  in  the  artistic  life 
of  the  Japanese  can  not  be  attained  by  us  be- 
cause it  is  the  fruit  of  a  national  education 
of  several  hundred  centuries.  We  must  also, 
in  the  domain  of  pure  technics,  give  up  trying 
to  equal  the  Japanese  where  the  perfection  at- 
tained by  them  depends  on  natural  products 
of  the  country  that  our  own  does  not  possess. 
Just  as  the  production  of  the  beautiful  Jap- 
anese lacquers  is  directly  dependent  on  the 
raw  material  furnished  them  by  their  own 
flora,  so  also  the  preparation  of  their  paper 
depends  on  the  incomparable  quality  of  the 
material  found  in  the  bark  of  plants  and  mul- 
berry trees  that  grow  in  their  soil. 

The  Japanese  plants  are  distinguished  not 
alone  by  the  advantages  offered  by  the  raw 
material.  We  must  also  take  into  account 
the  mode  of  preparation,  which  in  the  course 
of  the  transformation  of  the  flexible  but 
strong  tissue  does  not  cut  up  the  cells,  but 
softens  them  and  separates  their  fibres  by 
beating  and  stamping,  as  formerly,  before  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  we  treated  flax. 

The  kodzu  is  one  of  the  six  most  important 
plants  whose  bark  is  used  for  paper.  1  he 
shoots  of  the  first  year  are  barked,  and  after 
the  leaves  have  been  removed  furnish  strips 
of  several  yards  in  length,  which  are  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  a  yard  and  tied  into  bundles. 
The  bark  is  softened  in  running  water  and 
then  gently  boiled  in  water  containing  wood 
ashes.  It  is  then  treated  with  channeled  mal- 
lets on  thick  wooden  planks.  The  product  is 
twisted  and  turned  frequently  under  water 
until  it  becomes  a  pulpy  mass.  This  pulp 
finally  reaches  the  artisan,  who  transforms  it 
into  paper  by  the  method  which  we  have,  so 
to  speak,  abandoned  in  our  manufacture.  The 
fibres  are  fastened  together,  not  with  animal 
glue,  but  with  a  cement  made  of  the  roots  of 
certain   plants. 

With  the  aid  of  a  rectangular  sieve  of 
very  fine  bamboo  fibres,  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  pulp  is  removed,  and  after  all  the 
water  has  filtered  through  the  sieve  the  leaf 
is  partly  dried,  after  which  it  is  rubbed  with 
a  soft  instrument  on  a  plank  and  exposed  to 
the  sun  until  completely  dried,  when  it  is 
easily  detached  from  the  plank. 

Japanese  paper  has  many  uses  for  which 
our  paper  is  not  fitted.  It  replaces  in  a  sur- 
prising manner  our  window  glass,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  has  only  recently  been  in- 
troduced into  Japan. 

Domestic  economy  and  costume  make  in- 
numerable uses  of  paper.  Extended  in  the 
form  of  cord  it  has  astonishing  strength. 
Gilt  and  cut  into  narrow  strips  it  is  used  as 
embroidery.  To  it  the  Japanese  braids  owe 
their  gentle  brilliancy  and  that  delicacy  im- 
parted to  mediaeval  silks  by  their  filaments  of 
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Cypress  gold.  Its  incomparable  constitution 
is  closely  connected  with  the  Japanese  arts  of 
writing  and  painting,  both  of  which  use  the 
soft  brush  where  we  employ  the  pen  or  the 
pencil.  The  paper,  rapidly  absorbing  India 
ink,  enables  the  writer  to  use  his  brush  more 
freely  and  lightly  on  its  surface  than  we  can 
use  our  implements. — New  York  Herald. 


"What  has  become  of  the  Biltons,  who  were 
said  to  be  the  richest  people  in  town?" 
"They've  gone  to  New  York."  "Yes?"  "Where 
they'll  be  lucky  if  their  little  quarter  of  a 
million  permits  them  to  follow  the  pace  set 
by  bootblacks,  bellhops,  and  checkroom  pi- 
rates,"— Birmingham   Age-Herald. 
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Helping  a  Hotel 


"We  found  a  steady  stream  of 
water  running  in  the  dish  pantry 
where  creamers,  sugar  bowls,  etc., 
are  rinsed." 

This  is  an  extract  from  a  report 
made  by  our  Service  Department  on 
the  water  waste  of  a  big  San  Fran- 
cisco hotel. 

Other  instances  were  cited  where 
employes  were  wasting  water,  es- 
pecially in  the  kitchen  and  laundry. 

Whether  hotel  guests  wasted  water 
our  Service  Department  could  not,  of 
course,  accurately  determine. 

We  know,  however,  that  many 
travelers  are  extravagant  in  this  re- 
gard. 

One  very  curious  case  in  our  ex- 
perience was  that  of  a  woman  from 
the  Orient  who  so  arranged  the 
stopper  of  the  bathtub  that,  with  the 
faucet  running  continuously,  the  tub 
stayed  half-full  of  water  for  three 
days. 

This  enormous  waste  kept  alive 
an  exotic  plant  that  needed  a  con- 
stant circulation  of  fresh   water. 

Our  Service  Department  made 
three  recommendations  to  the  hotel 
manager  who  requested  the  exam- 
ination : 

1.  Close  watch  to  see  that  all  water 
fixtures   are  tight; 

2.  Strict  orders  forbidding  employees 
to  let  water  run  when  not  in  use; 

3.  Separate  meters  for  various  de- 
partments, so  that  excessive  use  of  water 
may  be  charged  where  it  belongs. 

These  recommendations  have  value, 
not  only  for  hotels,  but  for  all  busi- 
nesses where  water  consumption  is 
large. 

If  you  think  that  in  your  business 
you  use  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  water,  communicate  with  our 
Service  Department  and  get  the 
benefit  of  expert  advice. 

Our  "Useful  Service"  may  help 
you,  as  it  helped  that  large  hotel,  to 
a  substantial  saving  in  vour  water 
bills. 


SPRING  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 


May  8,  1920. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

TheCurran  Theatre. 

The  final  week  of  "The  Passing  Show,"  now 
playing  at  the  Curran  Theatre,  starts  Sunday, 
May  9th. 

Following  the  engagement  of  "The  Passing 
Show"  Louis  Mann  will  be  presented  in  the 
sensationally  successful  comedy,  "Friendly 
Enemies,"  starting  Monday  night.  May  17th. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Mann  in  the  presentation 
of  "Friendly  Enemies"  are  such  players  as 
Jess  Dandy,  Marie  Reichardt,  Alan  Hale,  Betty 
Alden,  Joseph  Sterling,  and  Marcelle  Nelken. 
There  should  be  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
the  coming  of  Mr.  Mann  and  his  spirited  com- 
edy, for  it  will  give  local  playgoers  their  first 
glimpse  of  the  play  that  broke  all  New  York 


fURRAN 

Vx  Ellis  and  Market 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Suiter  2460 

FOURTH   AXD   LAST   BIG   WEEK 

The    New    York    Winter    Garden's    Stupendous 

Revue 

"The  PASSING  SHOW" 

Propelled   by    Public   Popularity 
A    Crew    of    Charming,    Captivating    Choristers 

Beginning  Monday  Night,  May  17 — LOUIS 
MANN  in  "FRIENDLY  ENEMIES,"  the  Com- 
edy Gem  of  the  Season. 


ALCAZAR 

"Good    old    Alcazar!       What    would    we    do 
without    it?" — Argonaut. 

THIS    WEEK— "PEGGY    BEHAVE" 

Uproarious  New   Honeymoon    Farce 

WEEK    COM.    NEXT    SUN.    MAT.,    MAY    9 

First  Time  on  This  Coast  of  A.  H.  Woods'  New 

York  and  Chicago  Melodramatic  Novelty 

"A  VOICE  IN  THE  DARK" 

The  Most  Ingenious  of  Mystery  Plays 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

.  BELLE  BENNETT— CLAY  CLEMENT 

Sunday,    May    16 — First    and    Funniest    of    the 

Montague  Glass  Diaiect  Comedies 

"POTASH  AND  PERLMUTTER" 

The   Popular   Original    Garment  Version 

Usual  Evening  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.    Sun.,  Tliurs.,   Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


GALLI-CURCI 

"The  wonder-singer  of  the  age" 

EXPOSITION    AUDITORIUM 
To-morrow:  2:30  p.  m. 

Tickets  after  10  a.  m.  at  four 
box  offices,  Exposition  Audi- 
torium.   Phone   Market  2799 


Maitland  Playhouse 

"THE    THEATRE    UNUSUAL" 

Stockton  St.,  above  Post.     Phone  Kearny  2520 

City's  Newest  and  Most  Artistic  Theatre 

Tonight    (Sat.)— "THE    WITCHING    HOUR" 

WEEK  COM.  TUES.  MAT.  &  EVE.,  MAY  11 

Bernard    Shaw's    Delightful    Comedy 

"MISALLIANCE" 

All    Seats    Reserved— ONE    DOLLAR 

Every  Night  (except  Sun.  &  Mon.)  at  8:30 
Matinees    Tuesday    and    Saturday    at    2:30 

Next— "THE    MELTING    POT." 


records    during    its   long    run    at    the    Hudson 
Theatre.  

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

Raymond  Hitchcock  will  be  the  host  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  for  two  weeks  commencing 
Monday  night,  May  10th.  He  comes  in 
"Hitchy-Koo  1919,"  the  third  of  the  series  of 
famous  Hitchcock  productions  that  have  al- 
ready become  a  by-word. 

"Hitchy-Koo  1919"  defies  description  in 
print.  A  prospectus  of  it  could  not  possibly 
convey  an  idea  of  its  entertaining  qualities. 
It  caricatures  and  satirizes  the  foibles  of  the 
present  day.  It  presents  in  burlesque  form 
famous  stage  entertainments  of  the  past.  It 
is  punctured  by  numerous  musical  interpola- 
tions presented  by  its  principals  assisted  by 
the  chorus  group  of  "forty  under  twenty." 

The  show  is  a  succession  of  laughter-pro- 
ducing incidents,  designated,  not  to  inform  or 
instruct,  but  merely  to  amuse.  It  succeeds, 
and  Hitchcock  has  never  been  seen  to  greater 
advantage.  

The  Alcazar  Theatre. 
"A  Voice  in  the  Dark,"  to  have  first  Pacific 
Coast  staging  at  the  Alcazar  commencing  next 
Sunday  afternoon,  is  the  newest  of  the  mys- 
tery plays  now  so  popular.  As  yet  it  has 
been  seen  in  but  two  cities.  It  comes  from  a 
sensational  success  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
where  it  kept  mystified  crowds  guessing  when 
produced  by  A.  H.  Woods.  It  is  an  odd  and 
curious  melodrama.  The  prologue — for  which 
the  management  urges  everybody  to  be  seated 
at  the  rise  of  the  curtain — shows  a  coroner's 
inquest  over  the  body  of  a  murdered  man. 
The  vital  witnesses  are  a  deaf  woman  who- 
saw  but  could  not  hear,  and  a  blind  newspaper 
vender  who  heard  a  woman  confess,  but  could 
not  see  her.  The  interest  never  relaxes  until 
the  final  curtain.  The  long  cast  of  this  scenic- 
ally  elaborate  drama  includes  Belle  Bennett, 
Clay  Clement,  Emelie  Melville,  Henry  Shumer, 
Brady  Kline,  Emily  Pinter,  Clifford  Alexander, 
Jean  Oliver,  Rafael  Brunetto,  Stella  Warfield, 
Al  Cunningham,  Walter  Belasco,  and  Frederic 
Green.  The  Alcazar  will  not  deviate  from 
its  single  week  policy,  and  it  will  be  followed 
May  16th  by  the  disputations  of  the  cloak 
and  suit  partners  in  "Potash  and  Perlmutter,'* 
the  original  garment  version  and  quite  the 
best  and  funniest  of  the  series  fashioned  from 
the  inimitable  dialect  stories  of  Montague 
Glass.  

The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  be 
new,   with   one  exception. 

"Doc"  Baker,  the  noted  protean  artist,  will 
appear  in  the  elaborate  revue  "Flashes,"  an 
entirely  original  production.  It  is  a  revue 
colorful  and  beautiful  to  the  eye.  In  addition 
to  "Doc"  Baker,  the  cast  includes  Polly 
Walker,  Bud  and  Jack  Pearson,  and  eight 
fashion  girls. 

Ernestine  Myers  and  Paisley  Noon  appro- 
priately style  themselves  Interpreters  of  Terp- 
sichorean  Art.  Miss  Myers  and  Carol  Randall 
were  one  of  the  best  liked  teams  in  vaude- 
ville before  they  went  their  separate  ways. 
Mr.  Noon  was  one  of  the  bright  lights  in  the 
support  of  Bessie  Clayton.  On  being  dis- 
charged from  the  navy  he  formed  a  new  asso- 
ciations with  Miss  Myers,  and  they  are  now 
dancing  together  with  exceedingly  happy  re- 
sults. 

Wallis  Clark,  who  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  character  actors  on  the  English-speaking 
stage,  will  appear  in  a  one-act  play  by  George 
A.  Carlin  and  Howard  Lindsay  entitled  "What 
We  Want."  It  is  a  new  treatment  of  selfish- 
ness and  the  thirst  for  power. 


HOTEL  PENINSULA 

San  Mateo 

A  rare  combination  of  city  hotel  and  country  hotel, 
with  every  convenience  of  the  finest  metropolitan 
hostelry,  and  a  glorious  out-of-doors  life  and  at- 
mosphere. 

The  rates  at  this  million-dollar  hotel  are  less  than  at 
any  hotel  of  similar  character  in  the  norld.  Rooms 
as  lozv  as  $2.50  per  day,  European  plan;  $4.50  per  day, 
American  plan. 

Features  of  the  hotel  are  a  special  Bachelors'  Wing, 
with  all  the  .conveniences  of  an  exclusive  men's  club; 
a  modern  club  house;  sicimming  plunge;  tennis  courts; 
bowling  alleys;  modern  garage;  billiard  rooms;  dining, 
service  in  main  dining  room,  on  the  Dining  Porch,  in 
the  Grill  or  at  tables  in  the  beautiful  grounds. 

A  limited  number  of  Fobms  and  suites  still  available. 
You  are  invited  to  come  to  the  Peninsula  and  inspect 
these  rooms  and  the  hotel   facilities   for  yourself. 


Frank  de  Voe  and  Harry  Hosford  will  pre- 
sent excerpts  from  musical  comedy.  De  Voe 
is  a  fine  vocalist  and  Hosford  a  sterling 
pianist. 

Irving  Newhoff  and  Dode  Phelps  announce 
their  offering  as  Fragrant  Tunes  from  the 
Garden  of  Melody.  The  songs  were  written 
for  them  by  William   B.   Friedlander. 

William  Cutty  is  a  genuine  artist  and  for- 
merly was  one  of  the  famous  Six  Musical 
Cuttys.  Every  moment  of  his  offering,  which 
is  called  "I've  a  Terrible  Lot  to  Be  Thankful 
For,"  is  well  worth   while. 

The  Rinaldo  Brothers  will  give  a  series  of 
poses  depicting  well-known  statues.  They  will 
also  engage  in  a  hand-to-hand  balancing  rou- 
tine and  difficult  gymnastics. 

The  only  holdover  in  this  novel  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  bill  will  be  "Vie"  Quinn,  as- 
sisted by  George  Kreer,  Frank  Farnum,  and 
the  Memphis  Five,  in  their  successful  dancing 
act.  

Mme.  Galli-Curci. 

The  final  concert  of  Mme.  Galli-Curci  at  the 
Exposition  Auditorium  next  Sunday  afternoon 
promises  to  be  another  equally  great  success, 
and  the  vast  crowd  that  thronged  the  Audi- 
torium is  looking  forward  to  hearing  her  in 
an  entirely  new  programme,  including  the 
beautiful  arias:  Cavatina  from  "Don  Pas- 
quale"  (Donizetti)  ;  Vilanello,  with  flute  obli- 
gato  (Dell'Acqua)  ;  Sovra  il  Sen,  from  "Son- 
nambula"  (Bellini),  and  the  famous  Shadow 
Song  from  "Dinorah,"  in  which  Manuel 
Berenguer  assists  so  wonderfully  with  his  flute. 
Mme.  Galli-Curci,  always  generous,  will  aug- 
ment this  delightful  programme  with  many  at- 
tractive extra  and  encore  numbers,  including 
songs  dear  to  the  American  public  of  the 
simpler   sort. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Healy  announces  that  once 
more  late-comers  will  not  be  admitted  until 
after  the  dose  of  the  first  group  of  songs,  in- 
cluding any  encores  that  may  follow. 


Players  Theatre. 

An  exceptionally  interesting  bill  of  one-act 
plays  is  announced  by  the  Players  Club  at  their 
little  theatre  in  Bush  Street  for  the  week  be- 
ginning next  Monday  evening.  In  response  to 
repeated  requests,  Nirdlinger's  comedy,  "Big 
Kate,"  which  achieved  such  emphatic  success 
on  its  previous  presentation,  is  to  be  given 
again.  As  before,  Mabel  Gump,  Carlyn  Green, 
Benjamin  Purrington,  and  Robert  Adams  play 
the  principal   parts. 

J.  Hartley  Manners'  comedy,  "Happiness,"  is 
certain  to  be  favorably  received,  due  not  only 
to  the  charm  of  the  play  itself,  but  also  to  the 
excellence  of  the  cast,  which  includes  Flor- 
ence Duffy,  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle,  who  is  making 
her  first  appearance  with  the  Players  Club, 
Harold  Weule,  Carl  Kroenke,  and  others. 

A  dramatic  episode  of  San  Francisco's  Chi- 
natown is  embodied  in  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell's 
"Sweetmeat  Game."  Mrs.  John  Cuddy,  Harry 
De  Lasaux,  and  Richard  Leonard  are  in  the 
cast. 

Concluding  the  bill  is  a  one-act  operetta, 
"The  Mad-Cap  Duchess,"  arranged  by  Sallie 
Benfield  and  sung  by  Miss  Benfield  and  John 
Patton.  

The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

"Misalliance,"  by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  a 
comedy  based  upon  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affections,  is  to  be  the  Maitland  Playhouse  at- 
traction during  the  week  commencing  Tuesday 
next. 

Saturday  night  (tonight)  the  Maitland 
Players  will  give  their  final  presentation  of 
"The  Witching  Hour,"  a  play  dealing  with 
psychic  occurrences. 

In  an  interesting  adherence  to  fact  the  time 
element  in  "Misalliance"  corresponds  both  in 
fact  and  in  the  action  of  the  plot.  There  is 
merely  the  lowering  of  the  curtain  to  relieve 
the  strain  upon  the  players. 

"Misalliance"  is  a>farce-meIodrama  written 
among  the  more  recent  of  Shaw's  plays.  The 
intrusion  of  an  aviator  into  the  scene  is  the 
signal  for  a  grand  changing  about  of  sweet- 
hearts and  partners  in  general. 

Arthur  Maitland  will  offer  Israel  Zangwill's 
"The  Melting  Pot"  following  the  Shaw  attrac- 
tion.   

"  Clarence"  Is  Coming  to  Columbia. 
Booth  Tarkington  looms  very  large  in  the 
public  eye,  and  a  new  piay  from  his  pen  is 
quite  sure  to  attract  more  than  usual  interest. 
His  latest  comedy,  "Clarence,"  which  has  just 
close  a  prosperous  run  at  the  Blackstone  The- 
atre, Chicago,  will  be  presented*  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  for  two  weeks  beginning  Mon- 
day, May  24th,  by  the  original  cast  that  is 
appearing  in  Chicago,  which  includes  Gregory 
Kelly,  Ruth  Gordon,  Grace  Filkins,  Robert 
Adams,  Byron  Beasley,  Betty  Murray,  Clara 
Blandick. 

Where  Nails  Are  Hand-Made. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  Catshill,  a  pretty  Wor- 
cestershire village  which  supplies  Birmingham 
with  strawberries  and  market  garden  produce, 
should  have  revived  its  nail-making  industry. 
Thirty    years    ago    the   villagers    were    famous; 


®hp  (gnUtett  phpaaant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


3t  the  craft.  Then  the  Belgians  flooded  the 
market  with  cheap  machine-made  nails.  Cats- 
hill  was  "ruined,"  and  has  since  taken  profit- 
ably to  rural  pursuits. 

Owing  to  the  present  high  price  of  nails,  the 
cottage  forges  have  been  relighted  and  some 
of  the  old  nailers  are  making  as  much  as  £6 
and  £8  a  week.  But  they  are  bound  to  be 
frozen  out  again.  _  Trade  is  not  to  be  re- 
constructed with  hand-made  nails. — London 
Chronicle. 


Girls  had  an  important  part  in  the  work  of 
building  the  ten-passenger  bi-motored  Eagle 
airplane  of  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  and  Motor 
Corporation  exhibited  at  the  New  York  aero- 
nautical show.  The  plane  is  to  .fly  to  San 
Francisco  for  showing  at  a  later  exposition. 
It  is  56  feet,  7%  inches  long,  and  12  feet,  11 
inches  high,  with  a  weather  and  sound-proof 
cabin. 


Jane  Willis — Does  she  love  him  ?  Marie 
Gillis — Madly.  Jane  Willis — Would  she  give 
up  her  church  for  him  ?  Marie  Gillis — My 
dear,  I  almost  believe  she  would  even  give  up 
her  favorite  picture  show  for  him. — Houston 
Post. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  'SJS&r' 


Phone  Franklin  150 


Two  Weeks — Beginning  Monday,  May  10 
Matinees   Wednesday    and  Saturday 

RAYMOND  HITCHCOCK 

And  One  Hundred  Entertainers,  Including 
CHORUS  OF  FORTY  UNDER  TWENTY 

"HITCHY  KOO-1919" 

101  per  cent,  show 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
ill  11LU1H      Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every   Day 

"Doc"  Baker,  the  Noted  Protean  Artist,  in 
"FLASHES,"  a  Lightning  Revue  of  Fun,  Fads 
and  Fashions,  with  Polly  Walker  and  Bud  and 
Jack  Pearson;  ERNESTINE  MYERS  and 
PAISLEY  NOON.  Interpreters  of  Terpsi- 
chorean  Art,  Grant  McKay  at  the  Piano; 
WALLIS  CLARK  and  Company  in  "What  We 
Want  Most";  FRANK  DE  VOE  and  HARRY 
HOSFORD,  Excerpts  from  Musical  Comedy: 
NEWHOFF  and  PHELPS  in  "Fragrant  Tunes 
from  the  Garden  of  Melodies";  WILLIAM 
CUTTY  in  "I've  a  Terrible  Lot  to  Be  Thank- 
ful For";  RINALDO  BROTHERS  in  Roman 
Art;  "VIE"  QUINN,  the  Last  Word  in  Jazz 
Art,  Assisted  by  George  Freer,  Frank  Farnum 
and   the   Memphis   Five. 

Evening   Prices.    25c.    50c.    75c.    $1 

Matinee  Prices,  25c,  50c,   75c 

EXCEPT  SATURDAYS,  SUNDAYS  AND 

HOLIDAYS.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


PLAYERS   THEATRE 

Bush   St.,   near  Octavia.  Phone  West  3321 

Reginald  Trams,    Director  William  S.  Raincy.    Mirage 

"Most  Interesting  Theatre  in  the  West" 

WEEK   COM.    MONDAY   EVE.,   MAY    10 

A  Bill  of  Remarkable  One-Act  Plays 

'HAPPINESS" 

A  Study  by  J.  Hartley  Manners 

"THE   MADCAP  DUCHESS" 
An  Original  Operetta 

"THE   SWEETMEAT   GAME" 
Chinese    Episode  by    Ruth    C.    Mitchell 

■'BIG  KATE" 
Russian  Comedy  by  Charks  Nirdlinger 

Reserved  seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman.  Clay 
&  Co.'s  or  at  theatre  box-office  evening?  of 
performances;    75c,   $1. 

In    Preparation— "RICHARD    III." 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


COOK'S  TOURS 


JAPAN        :        CHINA 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

WEST  INDIES 

THOS.    COOK    &   SON 

53  POST  ST.."  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Td-K<anir3512 


What 
How   they 


Norwegian-American  Line 

Direct  Passenger  Service  Between 
NEW  YORK  and  NORWAY 

Connections  for  Sweden.  Denmark  and 

Other  European  Countries 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

General  Pas-enger  Agents 

200  Claui  Spreckle*  Building.  Third  and  Market 

San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA  CLOCK  CO. 

"The  Firm  of  the  Hour" 

CLOCKMAKERS 

Repairing  Chimes,  Complicated,  Antique 

Clocks  a  Specialty. 

Our  Maxwell  Auto   Service  enables  us  to  call 

and    deliver    anywhere    in    Bay    Districts    and 

Peninsula. 


Copies  of  above  cut  can  be  had  upon  application 

We  carry  an  attractive  line  of 

New  Clocks 

Phone  Garfield  2570      418419  Whilney  Bldg. 

133  Geary  St.  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Showing  the  difference  of  time  in  the  leading 
cities  of  the  world  when  it's  noon  in  Washing- 
ton,   D.    C      XOTE— Plain  dial   means   A.    M. 
Shaded  dial  P.   M. 


practical  people  are  the  French, 
rise  to  every'  emergency.  \\  ith 
..hat  direct  vision  they  confront  every  prob- 
lem. With  what  unerring  hand  they  find  its 
solution.  The  new  French  fiscal  law  provides 
for  an  excess  income  tax  of  10  per  cent  upon 
the  revenues  of  bachelors.  The  wretch  is  to 
be  hunted  from  his  lair.  He  must  pay  for  his 
immunity.  Not  for  him  are  the  delights  of 
an  untaxed  paradise. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  delicate  matter,  this 
determination  of  the  bachelor  tax.    It  involved 
two  distinct  problems,  and  each  had  its  advo-  j 
cates.      First   there    was    the   problem    of   the  | 
unmarried — and  it  is  feared  unniarriageable —  | 
woman.      Would   it   be   possible  to    drive   the 
bachelor   into   marriage,   not   by  an   appeal  to 
his  heart — obviously  he  has  none — but  to  his  j 
pocket?     Why  not  show  him  that  marriage  is 
an  act  of  financial  prudence  if  it  is  actually 
necessary  thus  to  reduce  the  romance  of  life  j 
to  a  matter  of  francs  and  centimes.     In  this  i 
way   the    maritally   unemployed   might  be   en- 
listed in  the  service  of  the  state  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  unmarried  women  might  be  sensibly 
reduced. 

But  this  aroused  the  opposition  of  those  who 
were  more  particularly  interested  in  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  situation.  No,  they 
said,  we  do  not  wish  the  bachelor  to  be  forced 
into  marriage  in  order  to  escape  a  tax.  Let 
him  remain  a  bachelor  and  pay  for  his  free- 
dom. It  is  his  money  that  we  want.  Let  us 
so  adjust  the  impost  that  he  will  be  willing  to 
pay  it.  Let  us  sell  him  his  freedom  at  a  price 
that  shall  seem  reasonable.  And  the  financiers^ 
carried  the  day.  The  bachelor  will  pay  the 
tax  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  If  it  had  been 
made  more  stringent  the  balance  would  have 
been  reversed.  Marriage  would  then  seem  to 
be  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils  and  the  treasury 
would  suffer  according. 

Of  course  it  was  right  to  be  cautious  in 
such  a  matter,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  tax  might  have  been  higher  without 
forcing  the  bachelor  to  the  mourner's  bench, 
otherwise  known  as  the  hymeneal  altar.  A 
man  will  pay  a  good  deal  for  his  freedom.  It 
is.  the  holiest  thing  on  earth,  and  especially  to 
him  who  has  reached  years  of  discretion  and 
the  power  to  observe  and  profit  by  his  observa- 
tion. Doubtless  the  French  government  knows 
what  it  is  doing,  but  we  should  hardly  think 
that  a  tax  of  only  10  per  cent,  was  all  that 
the  traffic  would  bear. 

But  it  is  certainly  better  than  the  miserable 
encouragement  given  by  our  own  government 
to  the  married  man.      Does  the  said  govern- 
ment actually  believe  that  a  wife  can  be  main-  ; 
tained  for  SI  000  a  year.    If  so,  it  is  only  of  the 
very  cheapest  kind.     Wives  run  to  much  more  i 
than  that.     No  wife  could  really  respect  her- 
self  on  such  a  valuation.    Assuredly  we  are  a  ; 
most  inconsistent  people.    We  bleat  about  race  ! 
I  suicide  and  the  decline  of  the  marriage  rate, 
but  when  a  wretched  man  does  allow  himself 
I  to   be  beguiled  into   matrimony  we  treat   him 
I  as  though  he  were  a  sort  of  criminaL     Instead 
'  of    showing    a    decent    fellow-feeling    for    the 
|  misfortunes   that   have    already   befallen    him, 
we  proceed  to   sick  the  tax  collector  on  him. 
How   illogical,   too,   to   assume  that   all   wives 
involve  the  same  expenditures,  whereas  every 
one  knows   how   much   they   vary   in   this   re- 
spect.    The  exemption  ought  not  to  be  fixed. 
It  ought  to  be  a  percentage.     In  point  of  fact 
there  ought  to  be  no  exemption  at  all.     We 
should  turn  the  process  the  other  way  round. 
Instead    of    exempting    the    married    man    we 
should   surtax  the  unmarried  man.     Let   his 
guilt   be   brought   home   to    him   by   a   special 
dispensation.     And   the  tax   should  be  more  [ 
than  10  per  cent.,  much  more.    We  are  always  ! 
prating  about  our  love  of  liberty.    Let  us  show 
it  in  some  practical  way.     Let  us   show  that  ! 
we   are  willing  to   pay   for   our   emancipation  ! 
from    matrimony.      At    the    present    time    the  I 
bachelor  is  having  all  the  best  of  it.    He  gives 


himself  airs  and  demands  special  privileges. 
Take,  for  example,  the  ordinary  club.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  a  New  Ycrk  observer  that 
one  in  five  of  club  members  are  bachelors,  but 
in  matters  of  attendance  at  the  club  they  are 
five  to  one.  The  married  man  belongs  to  a 
club,  but  he  does  not  dare  to  visit  it.  He  is 
expected  to  go  home,  and  being  a  pacifist  he 
usually  does  so.  That  means  that  the  clubs 
are  being  sustained  by  the  married  men  for  | 
the  benefit  of  the  bachelors,  who  are  not  satis-  ; 
fied  with  so  rank  an  imposition,  but  who  give 
themselves  airs  and  graces  in  addition.  The 
married  man  is  expected  to  attend  his  wife's 
teas,  and  he  does  so.  The  bachelor  arrogantly 
refuses.  If  he  does  go,  he  feels  himself  to  be 
a  hero  and  he  receives  the  adulation  of  his 
hostess  with  a  smug  complacence.  It  is  time 
that  something  were  done  about  this.  The 
bachelor  should  be  abashed.  He  might  be 
taxed  into  matrimony,  in  which  case  he  would 
be  of  no  value  for  revenue  purposes,  or  he 
might  be  taxed  just  up  to  the  safer*,-  line,  in 
which  case  he  would  yield  prolifically  and  the 
world  would  be  made  safe  for  democracy  all 
the  more  quickly. 


Balfour,Guthrie  &Co. 

San    Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 

Portland,    Seattle,   Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 
To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


"Father,   how   can  you   contemplate   taking 
into    the   family   a   young  man   who   drinks?*'  i 
"Well,    being   able   to    drink   nowadays   shows  j 
that  he  is  provident.     And   it   won't  take  me 
long  to  drink  up  what's  he  got." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Bennett-Dunning 

flours 

*  TheBest  in  Travel* 


If  you  want  to  get  alt  possible  fun, 
recreation  and  education  out  of  your  trip, 
join  one  of  our  personally  conducted  tours. 
Small  parties — best  accommodations — com- 
petent leaders. 

EUROPE-THE  BATTLEFIELDS 

A   wide  choice   of  spring   and    summer 
itineraries. 

THE  ORIENT 

Summer  and   Fall  Tours 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Starting    Westward    in    September,    visiting 
each  country  in  its  season. 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

Private  tours  with  or  without  conductor 
arranged  to  order.  Our  seventy  years*  ex- 
perience at  your  service. 

"  To  Travel  Is  to  Live!*' 

Bennett's  Travel  Bureau 

200  SpreckeU  Bids.,  San  Francisco 


Plan  Your  Vacation  Carefully 

The  Feather  River  Country  offers 

everything  from  free  camping  sites 

to  the  most  luxurious  hotels 


Attractive  Round  Trip  Rates 
Handsomely  Illustrated  Folders 


WESTEKNPACm 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

~  STEAMSHIP  CD. 


Under  American  Flag 
Passengers  and  Freight 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Honolulu,    Yokohama,    Kobe,    Shanghai, 

Manila    and    Hongkong 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Manila,     Saigon,     Singapore,     Colombo, 

Madras  and  Calcutta 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

Mexico,     Central     America     and     Canal 

Zone 

SHANGHAI-HONGKONG-CALCUTTA  SERVICE 

(Freight  Only) 

SAN   FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 

(Freight  Onlv) 
ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE  (Froglil  Pdy) 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Manila, 
Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo, 
Bombay,  Alexandria,  Bizerta,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Cristobal  and  San 
Francisco. 

General   Offices.    508    California   St. 
Phone   Sutter  3800     San  Francisco 


Good  Service 

To  Sacramento,  Pittsburg,  Nichols, 
Bay  Point,  Concord,  Marysville, 
Colusa,  Oroville,  Chico  and  Wood- 
land. 

7  Trains  Daily 

San  Francisco-Sacramento  Railroad 


FORMERLY 


Oakland,  Astioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Route  Ferry 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH 

Trafic  Manager,  Oakland,  CaL 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


GROSS  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

ad  TOURS  CLUB  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 

Address:  600  Hohman  St.,  Hammond,  Indiana 


The  Gross  Travel  Bureau 
has  slashed,  cut  and  re- 
duced fares  for  first-class 
Tours  to  Europe — Pre- 
War  Prices. 


big 

100 


Do  you  want  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope? 

When? 

How  many  in  your  party  ? 

Where  ? 

How  long  do  you  want  to 

stay? 

Do  you  want  to  join  a 
happy  and  congenial  fam- 
ily party. 

We  are  recommended  by 
"OUR  SUNDAY  VIS- 
ITOR" and  Rev.  Geo.  A. 

Wood,  Nazareth,  N.  C 

$100.00  is  required  as  a 
deposit  to  secure  your 
reservation.  The  balance 
is  payable  one  month  be- 
fore departure. 

An  audience  with  the  Holy 
Father. 

DO  YOU  WAXT  TO  GO  TO  EUROPE  FREE? 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  MONEY  FOR 

YOURSELF  ? 
Our  tours  of  April  8th   (filled  and  gone). 
May  9th   and  June  4th  are   filled. 

If  you  contemplate  going  to  Europe  this  year  you 
must  immediately  secure  your  passport  and  send  your 
5100.00    for    deposit   at   once. 


We     are     making     a 
drive    on    July    8th. 
days.     Rate  $1525.00. 
On  August  1st.     77  days. 
Rate  $1000.00. 

These  rates  are  virtually 
pre-war  rates.  Compare 
our  rates,  our  time  abroad, 
our  accommodations  with 
any  Hrst-class  tourist  com- 
pany and  if  they  offer  the 
public  a  less  rate  tfian  zve 
do — zee  will  give  you  the 
difference  in  cash. 

We  cover  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Bel- 
gium, England,  and  Ire- 
land. 

Out  Tours  are  first-class. 
Our  sightseeing  is  the  best. 
We  visit  the  battlefields. 
We  make  a  10-day  auto- 
mobile Tour  through  the 
Chateaux  of  France. 


PERSONNEL 
President     H.    A    Gross; 
V.-Pres.,    B.    G.    Young; 
Secy.,  Treas..  Mgr.,  Frank 
A.  Gross. 

Pacific  Coast  General 
Agent,  Wm.  Gissler,  903 
Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Eastern  Agent,  F.  W. 
Mead,  Masonic  Temple, 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Los  Angeles,  CaL.  Harry 
Wilson. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  J.  W.  Kelly, 
716  House  Bldg. 

Erie,  Pa.,  Miss  Gwendolyn 
Leo. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Main  Ar- 
cade,  Thos.  E.   Sullivan, 

Southern  States  Repre- 
senative,  Mrs.  Ida  Wallis 
Elliott,  Talladega,  Ala. 

A  visit  to  Ancona,  Assissi, 
Sienna,  Padua,  Ainalfi  and 
Sorrento. 

An}-  part  of  these  tours 
may  be  made  at  a  cost  of 
$15.25  and  $13.50  per  day 
on  land  S.  D.  fare  added. 


Address:  WILLIAM  GISSLER,  903  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 
HARRY  WILSON,  330  S.  Vendome  St.,  Los  Anseles,  CaL 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


His  friend  noticed  that  the  dentist  was  look- 
ing blue  and  inquired,  "What's  the  matter, 
Joe?"  "Why,  I've  had  an  ulcerated  tooth  and 
yesterday  it  got  so  bad  I  had  to  pull  it  my- 
self." "Did  you  get  relief?"  "Oh,  yes." 
"Then  why  this  grouch  ?"  "Why  this  grouch  ? 
Because,  you  idiot,  I  once  got  $400  for  treat- 
ing a  tooth  like  that." 


Little  Johnnie,  while  lunching  with  his  aunt 
one  evening,  shocked  that  estimable  lady  by 
licking  his  spoon  clean  before  putting  it  in 
the  sugar-bowl.  "Johnnie,"  remonstrated 
auntie,  "stop,  that  is  a  dirty  thing  to  do." 
'Oh,  don't  worry,  auntie ;  it's  all  right.  My 
mouth  is  just  as  clean  as  anything.  Ma 
washed  it  out  with  soap  this  morning." 


A  small  girl  in  a  street-car  was  trying  to 
say  something  which  her  mother  appeared  tc 
be  greatly  trying  to  suppress.  Several  times 
the  little  one  started,  and  each  time  the 
mother  leaned  over  to  her  and  enjoined 
silence.  When  the  mother  thought  her  child 
had  been  effectually  squelched  the  youngster 
blurted  out:  "I  don't  care.  That  lady  over 
there  says  'aint'  and  it  goes  'isn't.'  " 


a  good  road  to  the  right  that  will  take  us 
there."  The  German  had  never  been  in  the 
United  States  before  and  had  never  visited 
that  part  of  the  country.  "How  the  devil  do 
you  know  so  much  about  our  roads  ?"  asked 
the  American.  "Oh,  you  know,  general,"  the 
visitor  replied,  "this  is  my  section  of  the 
American  coast." 


You'll  be  quite  safe  in  saying  that."  "Very 
good.  I'll  write  it,  then."  "Thank  you  very 
much  indeed,  sir!  And  if  at  any  time  you 
come  to  the  Splendide  and  want  a  good  lunch 
or  dinner,  be  sure  to  come  to  my  tables,  and 
I'll  make  you  out  a  bill  at  half-price." 


Johnny  and  Jimmy  were  at  a  party  and, 
being  away  in  a  corner  at  supper-time,  they  | 
were  not  looked  after  very  well.  They  man- 
aged to  get  some  jelly  and  bread  and  butter, 
but  no  spoons.  "How  shall  we  eat  our  jelly?" 
asked  Jimmy.  "Balance  it  on  your  bread  and 
butter,"  said  Johnny.  "I  tried  that,"  retorted 
Jimmy,  "but  it  won't  stay  on ;  it's  too  nerv- 
ous." 


A  dozen  or  more  young  gentlemen  of  the 
crap-shooting  classes  were  engaged  in  their 
favorite  outdoor  sport  on  a  Brooklyn  street 
corner,  when  suddenly  a  cop  swooped  down 
from  nowhere  upon  them.  In  two  jumps  the 
whole  outfit  were  halfway  to  the  East  River. 
The  cop  didn't  bother  to  pursue.  He  stooped 
down  and  scooped  up  the  change,  and  as  it 
jingled  into  his  pocket  he  said,  "Seven  come 
eleven,   and  win   dinner  money." 


General  Wood  was  once  assigned  by  the 
War  Department  to  entertain  one  of  several 
German  officers  visiting  this  country-  The 
two  men  were  automobiling  one  day  along  the 
Connecticut  coast.  Wood  lost  his  way,  stopped 
his  machine,  and  took  out  his  road  map.  He 
was  trying  to  find  the  quickest  route  to  a 
town  to  which  he  and  his  German  friend  were 
making  their  way.  "If  you  will  go  ahead  a 
lile,  general,"  said  the  German,  "you  will  find 


Mabel,  aged  seven,  led  off  after  the  Sunday 
blessing  with  a  story  she  had  heard  on  the 
way  home  from  Sunday-school.  "A  little  boy," 
said  Mabel,  "who  went  to  ball  games  said 
Sunday-school  wasn't  much  different  from  ball 
games,  because  at  Sunday-school  they  sang 
'Stands  Up   for  Jesus,'   and  at  the  ball   game 

they  said "     "Mabel !"  cried  the  horrified 

family    in    unison,    "don't    tell    that    story !" 
"Why?"    asked   Mabel.     "Have  you   all   heard 

it?"     "Of  course,  and  it's "     "Well,  then," 

proceeded  Mabel,   calmly,   "it   won't  hurt  you 
to  hear  me  tell  it." 


*TFIEE  PROOF  STORAGE^? 

Private  Concrete  and  Steel  Vaults  for 
Household  Goods 

13  th  and  Mission  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
AKLAND 


George,  the  elderly  waiter,  entered  the 
office  of  the  famous  solicitor  who  usually 
lunched  at  his  table  in  a  certain  restaurant 
and  asked  to  see  the  chief.  "Well,  George," 
asked  the  man  of  law,  when  the  waiter  was 
shown  in,  "what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  In 
trouble?"  "No,  sir,  not  exactly  that;  but  I've 
got  a  chance  of  a  good  job  at  the  Hotel  Splen- 
dide, and  I  was  wondering  if  you'd  be  so  kind 
as  to  write  me  a  testimonial,  saying  I'm  a 
good  waiter,  and  honest,  and  so  forth,  sir?" 
"Well,  George,  of  course  I  know  you're  a 
good  waiter,  but  I  don't  know  anything  else 
about  you.  How  do  I  know,  for  example, 
that   you're    honest  ?"      "Oh,    well,    I    am,    sir. 


"All  works  of  taste  must  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  skill,  time,  expense,  arid  risk  attending 
their  manufacture.  Those  things  called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest;  they  are 
attended  with  much  less  profit  to  the  artist  than  those  which  everybody  calls  cheap. 

— John  Kustztn 

This  wonderful  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  quality  exactly  describes  our  own  ideal  of  business— 
particularly  the  monumental  business. 

It  is  our  endeavor  to  make  each  block  of  granite  perfect,  each  structure  a  masterpiece,  each 
customer  a  satisfied  customer. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  "D,"  illustrating  different  types  of  Mausoleum   construction. 


Raymond  Granite  Company,  Inc. 

Designees  and  Manufacturers  of  Granite  Memorials. 


Andrew  Johnson,  negro,  of  Georgia,  father 
of  quadruplets,  three  boys  and  a  girl,  never 
overlooks  a  business  opportunity.  The  day  fol- 
lowing the  arrival  of  the  four  "pickaninnies' 
white  citizens  journeyed  out  to  the  little  log 
cabin  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  to  look  'em 
over.  Andrew  whereupon  painted  a  sign  and 
nailed  it  to  his  door.  The  sign  read :  "Come 
and  see  the  babies.  Admission,  adults,  50 
cents;  children,  25  cents."  Money  rolled  in. 
"I  sure  needed  a  lot  o'  things  a  heap  worse 
than  dem  four  chillun,"  Andrew  said;  "but  you 
got  to  take  dem  as  dey  come." 


In  a  crowded  omnibus  a  stout  woman 
vainly  endeavored  to  get  her  fare  out  of  the 
pocket  of  her  cloak,  which  was  tightly  but- 
toned as  a  precaution  against  pickpockets. 
After  she  had  been  working  in  vain  for  some 
minutes  a  gentleman  seated  on  her  right  said, 
"Please  allow  me  to  pay  your  fare."  The  lady 
declined  with  some  acerbity  and  recommenced 
her  attacks  on  the  pocket.  After  these  had 
continued  for  some  little  time  her  fellow- 
passenger  said:  "You  really  must  let  me  pay 
your  fare.  You  have  already  undone  my  sus- 
penders three  times  and  I  can  not  stand  it  any 
longer." 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 


Days  of  Doubt. 
The  crocus  starts  to  croak  once  more, 

The   robin   is  a-wing, 
And  April's   almost   at  the   door, 

So  maybe  this  is  s g. 

Yet    snowflakes    fall    'most   any    time, 

And  chilly  is   my   cot. 
Can  s g  have  handed  us  a  lime, 

And   this  be,   maybe,   not? 

The  ladies'    lids   have  turned   to   straw, 

The  baseball  bat's  a-Bit, 
And  kids  affect  the  top  and   taw, 

So    maybe   this    is    it. 

And  yet  no    signs  of  bock  appear 
Where  swing  doors  once  were  swung, 

Which  leads   to   the   reflection  drear 

That  s g  is  but  half  sprung. 

— Maurice  Morris,  in  New  York  Sun. 


Ballade  of  "  Tobacco  Next ! " 
They  took  away  your  drink  from  you. 

The  kind  old  humanizing  glass, 
Soon  they  will  take  tobacco,  too. 

And  next  they'll  take  our  "demitasse"; 

Don't  say — "The  bill  will  never  pass!" 
Nor  this  my  warning  word  disdain: 

You  said  it  once,  you   silly  ass! 
Don't  make  the  same  mistake  again. 

We  know  them  now.  the  bloodless  crew, 

We  know  them  all  to  well,  alas! 
There's  nothing  that  they  wouldn't  do 

To  make  the  world  a  Bible  class; 

Though  against  bottled  beer  or  Bass 
I  search  the  sacred  text  in  vain 

To  find  a  whisper — by  the  Mass! 
Don't  make  the  same  mistake  again. 

Beware  these  legislators  blue, 
Pouring  their   moral   poison-gas 

On  all  the  joys  our  fathers  knew; 
The  very  flowers  in  the  grass 
Are  safe  no  more;  and  lad  and  lass, 

'Ware  the  old  birch-rod,  and  the  cane! 
Here  comes  our  modern  Hudibras — 

Don't  make  the  same  mistake  again. 

ENVOI. 

Prince,  vanished  is  the  rail  of  brass, 
So  mark  me  well,  and  my  refrain: 

Tobacco  next!     You  silly  ass, 

Don't  make  the  same  mistake  again! 

— Richard  Le  Gallienne  in  Judge. 


over  twenty-one  doesn't  need  or  isn't  worth 
training. 

The  big  army  cantonments  like  Custer  have 
become  howling  wildernesses. 

France,  standing  alone,  and  knowing  her 
danger,  is  put  down  as  a  brigand  for  trying 
to  enforce  the  peace  treaty  single-handed. 

"The  Lord  looks  after  drunks  and  fools," 
quoth  Colonel  Hensley,  "and  now  that  pro- 
hibition has  come,  there  is  only  one  classifica- 
tion left  for  us." 

Let  us  pray! — Detroit  Saturday  Night. 


Sonnet  of  a  City  Couple. 
(Without  apology  to  John  Crowe  Ransom.) 
Not    sunrise,    but    the    milkman    on    his    rounds 

Heralds   the  day  for  those  who  city  dwell: 

Not   Chanticleer  awakes  them;   it  is  the  bell. 
The  silver  bell,  of  their  alarm  that  sounds, 
Or  else  the  cook  who  in  the  kitchen  pounds 

About.     Alas!  they  know  her  footsteps  well, 

But  they — poor  souls! — have  never  dared  to  tell 
Her  to  be  quiet.      So   from  his  bed  he  bounds, 
This   city    dweller,    while    his    drowsy    wife 

Takes   one   more   little  cat-nap   that  the  dregs 
Of  sleep  may  not  becloud  her  cup  of  Life 

That  day.     The   husband  dresses,   the  wife  begs 
Him  to  excuse  her  from  the  breakfast  strife 

" — And    tell    the    maid    to    bring    me   two   boiled 


eggs." 
— J.  D.  McMaster  i 


New  York  Evening  Post. 


3    POTJtERO    AVENtTE,    SAK    FRANCISCO. 


Laughlin  Building,  Los  Angeles 


Pacifist  America. 

Unless  private  capital  comes  to  the  rescue 
of  a  somnolent  government,  the  United  States 
is  headed  for  a  back  seat  in  air  navigation. 
So  says  Colonel  Hensley,  who  crossed  the  At- 
lantic in  the  British  blimp  as  a  representative 
of  the  United  States  air  service,  and  who 
studied  aerial  developments  in  Germany  for 
six   months. 

Universal  service  has  given  birth  to  a  feeble- 
minded offspring,  euphemistically  styled  "vol- 
untary training,"  for  youths  between  eighteen 
and   twenty-one,    on   the   theory   that   anybody 
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Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 
A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 
Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted  on 
slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are 
mailed  day  by  day.  Write  for  circular  and 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Cora  Smith  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert Goold  was  solemnized  Monday  at  St.  Luke's 
Church.  Miss  Betty  Gayley  was  the  bride's  only 
attendant.  Mr.  Loring  Pickering  was  the  best  man. 
The  ushers  were  Mr.  Bradley  Wallace,  Mr.  Felix 
Smith,  Mr.  Joseph  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Alden 
Ames.  Mrs.  Goold  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Sidney    Smith.      Mr.    and    Mrs.    Goold    have 


H    RESERVATIONS  MAY  XOW  BE  MADE 
g  FOR   SPRING  AND   SUMMER  AT 

Iel  encanto 

1  HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES 

|SANTA    BARBARA 

fl    Most  beautifully  situated  hotel  in  California 

=  Polo,  golf,  tennis,  motoring,  riding,  moun- 

^  tain  climbing,  surf  swimming,  deep  sea  and 

=  trout  fishing — all  outdoor  sports  at  all  sea- 

M  sons  here. 

J  AMERICAN  PLAN                      GARAGES 

W  Mas.  M.  Hoixing5WObth,  Manager 
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(Except  Sunday) 

DANCING 

7  to  I 

DINNER  and 
SUPPER 

Supreme  J 

Society's  Favorite  Dancers 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

RALPH  J.  WONDERS 

Host  and  Hostess. 

Eddie  Elkins'  Orchestra 
There  Is  No  Better  Danee  Musk! 

THE  FAIRMONT 


D.  M.  Unpaid,  L«a 


LeRoy  Linnard,  Manager 


gone    to    Washington,    where    they    will    re'side    in- 
definitely. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Hannah  Du  Bois  and 
Commander  Milton  Davis.  U.  S.  N.,  was  solemnized 
in  San  Diego  last  Saturday.  Commander  and  Mrs. 
Davis  will  make  their  home  in  the  southern  city 
for  several  months. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Mora  Macdonald,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustin  Macdonald,  and  Mr. 
Blair  Brooks  took  place  in  Oakland  Tuesday,  Dr. 
Morrison  officiating.  Miss  Claire  Knight  was  the 
maid  of  honor.  The  bridesmaids  were  Mis- 
Williams,  Miss  Adele  Chevalier,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bliss,  and  Miss  Laura  Miller.  Mr.  George  Mc- 
Near,  Jr.,  was  the  best  man.  Upon  their  return 
from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biooks  will 
live   in   Oakland. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Helen  Dean  and  Mr.  Whit- 
man Syrames  was  solemnized  at-  Grace  Cathedral 
last  Wednesday,  Dr.  H.  S.  Hanson  officiating. 
Neither  bride  nor  bridegroom  was  attended.     Mrs. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.      Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


Nathan  Swttz  &  QIo. 

Objets  d'Art  from 
Japan,  China  and  Korea 


570  SUTTER  ST. 
San  Francuco,  Cal. 


Affiliated  Shop 

NATHAN  BENTZ 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Symmes  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
E.  Dean.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Symmes  will  make  their 
home  for  several  months  in  Virginia  City. 

Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker  gave  a  luncheon  Fri- 
day in  honor  of  Miss  Barbara  Hall  of  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  gave  a  card  party  and  tea  last 
week  to  raise  funds  for  the  Welfare  and  Public 
Health  Service  of  San  Mateo-.  The  hostess  was 
assisted  in  receiving  her  guests  by  Mrs.  Edmunds 
Lyman.  Mrs.  William  Dana,  Mrs.  Horace  Chase, 
Mrs.  George  Howard.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs.  John  Johns,  Mrs. 
Richard  McCreery,  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mrs. 
Frank  Ames,  Mrs.  John  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Christian 
de  Guigne,  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  Whitelaw 
Reid,  Mrs.  Harry  Poett,  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague 
Mrs.  Sidney  Cloman,  Mrs.  Robert  Hooker,  Mrs. 
William  Parrott,  Mrs.  Ruby  Bond,  Mrs.  Bernard 
Ford,  Mrs.  Howard  Park,  Mrs.  William  Kuhn, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mrs.  Milton  Pray,  Mrs. 
Francis  Loomis,  Miss  Ethel  Cooper,  Miss  Chonita 
Borel,  and  Miss  Mary  Lansdale. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.   Miller  gave  a  tea  Monday,  com- 
:  plimenting  Mrs.   Francis  Langton.     Assisting  Mrs. 
!  Miller    in    receiving    were    Mrs.    Robert    L.    Cole- 
man, Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,   Miss  Elena  Eyre, 
Miss    Elizabeth    Adams,    and    Miss    Helen    Foster. 
|  The   guests  included   Mrs.    Roger   Bccqueraz,    Mrs. 
Christian  Miller,  Mrs.   Bernard  Flood,  Mrs.  Leslie 
Miller     Moore,     Mrs.     Frederick     St.     Goar,     Mrs. 
Robert  Waybur,  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  Charles 
Zook     Sutton,     Mrs.     Arthur     Selby,     Miss     Ellita 
Adams,  Miss  Barbara  Hall,   Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss 
.  Mary   Elena  Macondray.   Miss  Laura   Miller,    Miss 
,  Helen   St.  Goar.   Miss  Gertrude  Clark.   Miss  Mary 
Emma  Flood,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Doris 
Schmieden,    Miss    Betty    Schmieden,    Miss    Aileen 
Mcintosh,    Miss    Elizabeth    Magee,    Miss    Elizabeth 
Bliss,    Miss    Marie    Louise    Baldwin,    Miss    Betty 
Folger,  and  Miss  Elena  Folger. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Lee  Jayne  entertained  at  luncheon 
on  Friday  at  Yerba  Buena  in  honor  of  Miss  Dor- 
othy Sewell.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Henry 
Bertrand  Price,  Mrs.  Gordon  McPherson,  Mrs. 
Donald  McKee,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Earl,  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Simons,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Julia  Van 
Fleet,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Vere  de  Yerc 
Adams,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  and  Miss  Mary 
Adams. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  entertained  at  luncheon  at  her 
home  on  Wednesday,  complimenting  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Winslow. 

In  honor  of  Miss  Barbara  Hall  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Clark,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Wednesday.  Her  guests  were  Miss  Barbara 
Hall,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Margaret  Madison, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark, 
Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macon- 
dray, Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Mr.  Harris  Carrigan, 
Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Robert  Bowles.  Mr 
William  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Dearborn  Clark,  Mr 
Clinton  Jones,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Hendrickson. 

Mrs.  I.  Harrison  Clay  gave  a  tea  Thursday  in 
compliment  to  Miss  Mora  Macdonald,  the  guests 
having  included  Mrs.  Paul  de  Fremery,  Mrs.  Frank 
Moller.  Mrs.  Hatherly  Brittain,  Miss  Jane  How- 
ard. Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Schatze  Adams,  Miss 
Ernestine  Adams,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Doris 
Cawston,  Miss  Margaret  Webster,  Miss  Helen 
Foster,  Miss  Miss  Elizabeth  Bullitt,  Miss  Claire 
Knight,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Magee,  Miss  Doris  Rodolph,  Miss  Adele  Chevalier, 
Miss  Marion  Lyman,  Miss  Margaret  Weil,  Miss 
Sallie  Havens,  Miss  Virginia  Smith,  Miss  Janice 
Kergan,  Miss  Mary  Adams,  Miss  Francis  Brown, 
Miss  Helen  Hawley.  Miss  Edna  Martin,  Miss  Sallie 
Long,  Miss  Vera  Bernhard,  Miss  Marion  Kergan, 
Miss  Mary  Kennedy,   and   Miss  Therese  Williams. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Bentley  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  last  Wednesday  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf 
and  Country  Club. 

In  honor  of  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Mrs.  Robert  Cole- 
man gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at  the  Town  and 
Country  Club.  Her  guests  were  Mrs.  Horace  Van 
Sicklen,  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan, 
Miss  Marian  Leigh  Mailliard,  Miss  Man-  Julia 
Crocker,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden.  Miss  Betty  Schmie- 
den, Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Margaret  Madi- 
son, and  Miss  Mary   Emma  Flood. 

Princess  Miguel  de  Briganza  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Hinckley  Taylor  in  Piedmont.  Their  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  de  St.  Cyr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shafter 
Howard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Chase,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Mendell,  Mrs.  Louis  Parrott,  Mr. 
Robert  Borroughs,  and  Mr.  Benedict  Taylor. 

Mrs.  John  Gallois  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day, her  guests  including  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean, 
Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  Miss 
Marjorie  Josselyn,  Mrs.  Gerald  Sathbone,  and 
Mrs.   Ettore  Avanefia.- 

Miss  Eleanor  Morgan  entertained  a  number  of 
her  friends  at  a  dance  Saturday"  evening  at  the 
Century  Club.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Morgan  chaperoned 
the  affair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben  Hale  entertained  at  a 
dinner  and  theatre  party  a  few  evenings  ago,  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden, 
Miss  Doris  Schmieden.  Miss  Betty  Schmieden. 
Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Josephine  Grant.  Miss 
Prudence  Fisher,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker.  Mr.  William 
Hendr;ckson,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Paul 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Oliver  Field,  and  Mr.  Wilbur 
Swett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw  entertained 
at  dinner  at  their  home  last  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Graeme  Macdonald  gave  a  tea  at  her  home 
on  Monday,  complimenting  Mrs.  George  Whitaker. 
Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Waller  Franklin,  Mrs. 
Horace  Clifton,  Mrs.  Carl  Schoupp,  Mrs.  Gustave 
Knecht,  Mrs.  Harold  Mann,  Mrs.  Louis  Gordon, 
Mrs.  James  Hall,  Mrs.  Horace  Howard.  Mrs.  Ken 
neth  Macdonald.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Peter  Weeks,  Mrs.  Wit 
liam  Morrow,  Mrs.  Bode  Smith,  Mrs.  William 
Hough.  Mrs.  William  Ashe,  Mrs.  Earl  Sbipp,  Mrs. 
Edward  de  Laveaga.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Rulofson,  Mrs. 
Alan  Macdonald,  Mrs.  Randolph  Whiting,  Mrs. 
Otis  Johnson,  Mrs.  Frank  Girard,  Mrs.  Edwin 
Mrs.  George  Romanovsky,  and  Miss  Laura 
Kaime. 

Miss    Cora   Jane  Flood   was   a  luncheon  hostess 


last  Wednesday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club 
in  honor  of  Mfs.  William  Babcock.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle.  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe, 
Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Dean,  Mrs. 
Perry  Eyre,  Mrs.  Charles  Brigham.  Mrs.  William 
Gwin,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett, 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Anderson. 

Miss  Man-  Elena  Macondray  entertained  at 
luncheon  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  on 
Monday. 

.Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Crane  were  the 
guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  Sunday  by  Mr. 
William  Kent  at  his  Kentfield  home.  His  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Starr  Jordan  and 
Mr.   and  Mrs.   David   Barrows. 

Mrs.  Virgil  McCourt  gave  a  dinner  on  Monday, 
her  guests  having  included  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert 
Law,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Lucy 
Hanchett,  Miss  .Mice  Hancbett,  Miss  Josephine 
Moore,  Mr.  Louis  Jeffries,  Mr.  Dean  Williams, 
and  Mr.  E.  de  Surville. 

Miss  Betty  Folger  and  Miss  Elena  Folger  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  Thursday,  complimenting  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Winslow. 

Mr.  Howard  Spreckels  gave  a  dinner-dance  at 
his  home  last  Friday  in  honor  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Clark  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh.  His  guests 
were  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Aileen  Mc- 
intosh, Miss  Barbara  Hall,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden. 
Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss 
Elena  Folger,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Ellita 
Adams,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Mary 
Emma  Flood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr., 
Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena,  Mr. 
Dearborn  Clark,  Mr.  William  Hendrickson,  Mr. 
Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr. 
James  Moffitt,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Tillmann. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Jayne  entertained  at  luncheon  Fri- 
day, complimenting  Miss  Dorothy  Sewell.  Among 
the  guests  were  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss 
Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Man' 
Adams,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere 
Adams,  Mrs.  Gordon  McPherson,  Mrs.  Donald  Mc- 
Kee, Mrs.  H.  B.  Price,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Simons,  and 
Mrs    J.    B.   Earl. 

Mrs.  Edward  Howard  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Truxtun  Beale  gave  a  luncheon  last  week 
at  the  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Baldwin.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Duplessis  Beylard  and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Arthur 
Brown. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Freeman  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
Friday,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Ernest  Stent, 
Mrs.  Edson  Adams,  Mrs.  William  Shotwell,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Bradley.  Mrs.  John  Davis,  Mrs.  Howard 
Holmes,  Mrs.  James  Black.  Mrs.  Leonard  Chenery, 
Mrs.  Egbert  Stone.  Mrs.  Charles  Deering,  Mrs 
Murray  Innes,  Mrs.  Carroll  Carabron,  Mrs.  Charles 
Nichols,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Smith. 

The  May  Day  fete  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott  was 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Army  Relief  Society. 
Those  receiving  were  Mrs.  Ira  Hayne,  Mrs. 
Robert  McMillan,  Mrs.  Patrick  McAndrew.  Mrs. 
Raymond  Fenner,  Mrs.  William  Porter,  and  Mrs 
Frederick  Seydel. 

Mrs.  Harry  Bates  gave  a  luncheon  last  Monday 
at  Menlo  Park,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Horace 
Hill,  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Covington 
Pringle,  Mrs.  Colby,  Mrs.  John  Johnston,  Mrs. 
James  Bishop,  Mrs.  Douglas  McBryde.  Mrs.  De- 
lancy  Lewis,  Mrs.  Atherton  Macondray.  Mrs- 
Lester  Herrick,  Mrs.  T.  C.  C.  Gregory,  and  Mrs. 
Richard    Girvin,    Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  in  Burlingame.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  Chase,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Land- 
field,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kuhn,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  Salisbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt 
Kent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hays  Smith,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Rothschild, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Miss  Helen  Chesebrough, 
Miss  Edith  Chesebrough.  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn, 
and  Mr.   William  Crocker. 

An  anniversary  dinner-dance  in  honor  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Shainwald,  Jr.,  was  given  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  by  the  parents  of  Mr.  Shainwald 
last  week.  In  the  Shainwald  party  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McKinley  Bissinger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Schwabacher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Oppenheimer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ehrraan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Ransohoff,  Miss  Marian  Rheinstrain  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Ehrman,  Jr. 


Among  the  delegates  to  a  Republican  con- 
gressional convention  held  at  Lagrade,  Ken- 
tucky, recently  was  a  negress,  who  took  part 
in  the  deliberations  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  resolutions  committee. 


Electric  footlights  for  temporary  use  have 
been  invented,  made  in  sections  that  can  be 
adjusted  or  joined  as  desired,  and  with  lamps 
of  various  colors. 


To  Those  Who  Intend  Touring    Europe, 
Orient,  Egypt. 

French  lady  offers  services.  Experienced 
traveler ;  agreeable  companion ;  musician ;  in- 
teresting conversationalist.  Can  undertake  re- 
sponsible position — amanuensis,  chaperone. 
Knowledge  nursing.  Highest  references.  MME. 
ISADE,  Box  A,  The  Argonaut,  207  Powell  St. 


"INDIANA  MOON" 

A  Beaubful  Waltz  Song 

Just  Issued 

ASK  YOUR  MUSIC  DEALER 


die  Baltic  - 


Management- 
%hlsey  Ltiaawsrinet 


DINE  AND  DANCE 

ROSE3  ROOM 


SPECIAL  DINNER 

$2.50,  including  covert  charge 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Wbere  "Thnking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP     GOLF     COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel  Claremont 

Berkeley,  California 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 
amidst  wonderful  flower  gardens 
and  magnificent  trees.  Thirty-five 
minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  entrance  of  Hotel  by  the  Key 
Route  ferry  and  express  trains. 
For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 
9300. 


Located  in  the  Financial  District 

MARTIN'S  GRILL 

SALADS   OUR  SPECIALTY 

Business  Luncheon  11a.  m.  to  2  p.m. 
548  Sacramento  St.,  cor.  Leidesdorff 


Invite 


Your  Friends 


To  Sunday  Dinner  at 

Hotel   Whitcomb 


At  Civic  Center 

From  5  "to  8:30 
1.50  the  Cover 


A  jolly  good  time  is  certain — the  menu  is 
always  delightful — service  excellent — music 
enchanting. 


May  8,  1920. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Count  and  Countess  Andre  de  Limur,  who  left 
for  Santa  Barbara  several  days  ago,  will  remain 
in  the  south  until  May  15th.  Upon  their  return 
they  will  take  possession  of  the  Poniatowski  resi- 
dence in  the  foothills. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  will  arrive  from  New 
York  towards  the  close  of  the  month  to  spend 
the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Landfield  returned  last 
week  to  San  Mateo   from  Washington. 

Mr.  Benedict  Taylor  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  New  York  and  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs 
William  Hinckley  Taylor.  The  group  left  Monday 
for  Southern   California  to  be  gone   two   weeks. 

Mr.  rnd  Mrs.  I.  D.  Adler  of  Milwaukee  have 
joined  Mrs.  Felton   Elkins  at  Del   Monte. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Miss  Emily  Carolan,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Carolan  have  gone  to  Del  Monte  for  a 
fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime  will  leave  next  week 
for  Pebble  Beach  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
their  new  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kent,  Jr.,  have  returned 
to  Kentfield  from  a  visit  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  s«"ate- 

Mrs.  William  Pringle  and  Miss  Isabelle  Pringle 
have  returned  from  Santa  Barbara.     They  will  be 


MRS  J.  HAMILTON 


PhoDe  Fillmore  211 


THE  BOUQUET  SHOP 

DECORATING  A  SPECIALTY 
Colonial  Bouquets  of  Flowers  that  Last  Indefinitely  mailed 
to  any  part  of  the  country. 

1646  DIVISADERO  STREET 
Ne»  Sonar  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Persian  Rug  Cleaning  Co. 

Native  Rug  Experts 

Native   way    of   cleaning    rugs — with    scien- 
tific olive  oil  process.     Hand  work.     Process 
of   cleaning   and    repairing    fully    explained. 
Goods  insured  against  fire  and  theft. 

3828-3830  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Tel.  Pacific  8723 


The  Quality  Luncheon 

228  Grant  Avenue 


San  FrancifCO 


RESIDENCE  FOR  SALE 

A  magnificent  home.  Fourteen  large, 
well-arranged  rooms  with  plenty  of 
undeveloped  space.  Structure  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

Superb  marine  view,  in  the  most 
exclusive  section  of  San  Francisco. 
Exceptionally  large  site,  with  view 
permanently  protected. 

Full  advantage  taken  of  view  and 
sun  on  this  ideal  northeast  corner  on 
Washington  and  Spruce. 

R.  D.  McELROY 

607  PHELAN  BUILDING 

Telephone  Sutter  4824 


joined    shortly    by   William    Pringle,    Jr.,    and    will 
leave  the  last  of  the  month  for  France, 

Mrs.  A.  Haas  has  returned  from  New  York, 
where  she  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Koshland. 

Miss  Josephine  Ross  has  returned  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara from  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  Seattle. 
Miss  Kathleen  Donohoe  of  the  northern  city  is  her 
house  guest. 

Mrs.  Harold  Barnard  is  visiting  Mrs.  G.  S. 
Courtney  in  Montecito. 

Miss  Christine  Donohoe  and  Miss  Mary  Donohoe 
are  enjoying  a  visit  of  several  days  at  Paso 
Robles. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  will  return  next  week  from 
Xew  York.  She  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs 
Walter   Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kuhn  have  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara  for  a  fortnight's  visit  with  Mr.  Wendell 
Kuhn. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hall  will  leave  here  next  week  for 
New  York  to  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  Macomber 
They  will  sail  for  France  on  May  12th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Leib  have  returned  from 
Del  Monte,  where  they  have  been  spending  several 
days. 

Mr.  Douglas  Alexander  has  returned  from  New 
York,  where  he  has  been  visiting  Mr.  Mountford 
Wilson-  Mr.  Wilson  will  remain  in  New  York 
until  Mrs.  Wilson  has  recovered  from  her  recent 
operation. 

Mrs.  Butler  Breeden  and  Mrs.  William  Sher- 
wood have  returned  from  a  motor  trip  through 
Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bosqui  have  returned 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  where  they 
passed  their  wedding  trip,  and  are  established  at 
their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ferris  and  Miss  Jean  Ferris 
will   leave   for  England  this  week. 

Mrs.  Seward  McNear  left  last  week  for  New 
York  to  join  Miss  Amanda  McNear.  They  will 
remain  in  the  Eastern  city  for  the  graduation  of 
Mr.  Barroll  McNear  from  Harvard. 

Mrs.  George  Pope  will  leave  today  for  Boston 
to  visit  Mrs.  Mosely  Taylor.  Mrs.  Pope  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  will  return  to  California  towards  the  close 
of  the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rupert  Hughes  left  last  week  for 
New  York,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 
They  will  return  to  Beverly  Hills  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somers  Peterson  have  returned 
from  Belvedere,  where  they  passed  a  few  days 
with   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand    Peterson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alejandro  Savin  have  left  for 
their  future  home  in  Los  Angeles.  En  route  they 
will  visit  Mrs.  Thomas  Dibblee  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parmely  Herrick  and  her  son 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  Cleveland,  after 
passing  the  winter  in   California. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Moody  left  last 
Saturday  for  Key  West,  Florida. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Board  man  and  Miss 
Mary  Boardman  will  pass  the  summer  at  their 
country  place  in   San   Rafael. 

Miss  Marion  Baker  left  Saturday  for  New  York 
to  visit  Mrs.  William  La  Boyteaux.  Later  she 
will  join  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  who  is  visiting 
in  Illinois,  and  they  will  come  West  together  next 
month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre  have  returned  from 
New  York,  where  they  passed  a  month. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Franklin  are  entertaining 
as  their  house  guest  Miss  Laura  Kaime  of  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Kent  sailed  today  for  Europe  to 
remain  a  year. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  has  arrived  in  New 
York.  She  will  sail  next  week  for  Paris  to  join 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard.  Miss  Marie  Ox- 
nard  will  accompany  her  cousin  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  White  have  returned  to 
Burlingame  from  Sandyland  where  they  recently 
passed  a  month. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  and  Mrs.  Alexander  McCallum 
will  leave   next  week  for  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben  B.  Hale  and  Miss  Ruby 
Hale,  who  live  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  are  planning 
a  prolonged  motor  trip  to  New  York,  going  by  way 
of  the  north,  visiting  Alaska,  Banff,  and  Yellow- 
stone Park.  They  expect  to  leave  about  June  1st 
and  will  he  gone  six  months. 

Mrs.  Marvin  R.  Higgins,  who  has  been  visiting 
in  Salt  Lake  City  with  relatives,  returned  home 
Tuesday,  accompanied  by  her  niece.  Miss  Mary 
Alice  Moon. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Mr.  J.  C.  Pederson,  Mr.  G.  H.  Cole,  Santa  Rosa; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Rejael,  Montreal;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ray  A.  Brown,  Sanger;  Mr.  J.  F.  Webster, 
Houston,  Texas;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Price,  Stock- 
ton ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Inlander,  Chicago ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Huff,  Wichita  Falls.  Texas;  Mr.  S.  E. 
Clement,  Bay  Point;  Mr.  William  Vidder,  Cape 
Girardeau,    Missouri. 

Included  among  the  arrivals  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  are  Judge  Erskine  M.  Ross,  Los  Angeles: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Stuarts,  Santa  Barbara;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Dawson,  Miss  Lilly  Whittam,  Toronto; 
Mr.  Ebbie  John,  Kobe,  Japan;  Judge  W.  B.  Gil- 
bert, Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowber 
Stokes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Steel,  Philadelphia; 
Mr.  Alden  Pratt,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Canfield,  Miss  M.  Studebaker,  Los  Angeles. 

At  the  Palace  Hotel  are  Mr.  W.  Herbert  Fowler, 
Pasadena;  Mr.  Otto  C.  Erickson,  Evanston,  Illinois; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Boyer  and  party,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bagg,  Detroit;  Mr. 
Graham  B.  Hunter,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Packard,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  K.  Minato, 
Japan;  Mr.  Henry  G.  Bodkin.  Mr.  W.  I.  Foley, 
Mr.  George  E.  Crier,  Mr.  F.  W.  Bull,  Mr.  Henry 
T.  Gage,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  H.  R.  Brown,  Sacra- 
mento; Mr.  F.  D.  Prescott,  Fresno;  Mr.  \V.  H. 
Fowler,  London,  England;  Mr.  S.  Funakoshi,  Mr. 
A.    Minato,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
are  Mr.  George  C.  John.  New  York  City;  Mr.  C. 
H.  Carscadin,  Chicago:  Mr.  L.  A.  Brooks.  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  Cleon  F.  Knapp,  Mr.  James  P.  Boyle, 
Bisbee,  Arizona;  Lady  Ethel  Barnard,  Pasadena; 
Mr.  S.  P.  Elias,  Modesto;  Mr.  Ira  Homer,  Bakers- 
|  field;  Mr.  A.  K-  Detwiler.  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Ham- 


ilton Carharet,  Detroit;  Mr.  M.  L.  Macdonald, 
Santa  Rosa;  Mr.  George  W.  Calder,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan;  Mr.  C.  W.  Zollinger,  Canton,  Ohio;  Mr. 
Y.  M.  Dowsett,  Honolulu;  Mr.  E.  P.  Simpson, 
London,   England. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Bartlett  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter  at 
their  home  in  Los  Angeles. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Abbott,  Jr.,  are  re- 
ceiving congratulations  upon  the  birth  of  a 
daughter. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.   Cuthbertson  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


Dr.    and    Mrs.    George    Ebright    are    being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


New  German  Republic  stamps  are  to  be  se- 
lected by  a  prize  contest.  They  will  carry' 
the  words,  "German  Empire,"  and  be  issued  in 
denominations  ranging  from  5  pfennigs  to  5 
marks.  The  artists  who  have  entered  the  con- 
test comprise  many  well-known  men. 


Albert  Visintainer  now  lives  in  Carmel, 
Pennsylvania,  but  the  United  States  War  De- 
partment insists  that  he  is  buried  in  France 
and  has  supplied  him  with  the  "correct"  loca- 
tion, plot,  and  number  of  his  grave. 


PORTOLA  WOODS 

at  Wo odside 

In  the  fine  Woodside  district  of  San 
Mateo  County,  adjoining  the  "Fam- 
ily Farm/"  is  PORTOLA  WOODS, 
a  beautifully  wooded  acreage  offering 
everything  desirable  in  country- 
home  property. 

PORTOLA  WOODS  has  a  water 
distribution  system.  The  water  is 
obtained  from  the  Bear  Gulch  Water 
Company,  and  every  purchaser  of  a 
lot  in  PORTOLA  WOODS  is  as- 
sured of  an  adequate  supply. 

Considering  its  accessibility  by  good 
roads,  the  excellence  of  the  climate, 
the  character  of  the  neighboring 
country  houses,  and  the  skill  with 
which  subdivisions  have  been 
planned  so  as  to  preserve  and  em- 
phasize every  picturesque  feature  of 
the  landscape,  the  prices  for  POR- 
TOLA WOODS  are  extremely 
moderate. 

Lots  range  in  size  from  7  to  39  acres, 
and  prices  from  $450  to  $650  per 
acre— lower  than  prevailing  prices 
for  similar  property  in  that  region. 


Full  information  and  maps  may  be 
had  from  the  Real  Estate  Department, 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  375 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco.  Douglas 
2562. 


FOR    SALE 

One  of  the  best  ranches  in  Santa  Barbara 
County,  consisting  of  2650  acres.  A  living 
stream  of  pure  mountain  water  runs  through 
its  centre  which  can  be  piped  all  over  the  ranch; 
the  head  of  stream  rises  on  the  property,  which 
is  a  guarantee  of  a  permanent  supply.  There 
are  also  many  fine  springs.  Four  to  six  hun- 
dred acres  Al  bean  land;  six  to  eight  hundred 
acres  hay  or  corn  land;  balance  splendid  pasture 
and  will  carry-  five  hundred  head  of  cattle  and 
half  as  many  hogs.  S.  P.  R.  R.  Depot  on  the 
property.  A  great  deal  of  the  land  suitable 
for  planting  walnuts,  oranges  or  lemons;  mostly 
hog  fenced.  Hills  are  well  wooded;  large  quan- 
tity of  wood  could  be  cut  for  commercial  pur- 
poses without  harming  the  property.  Only 
twenty-four  miles  from  City  of  Santa  Barbara, 
on  State  Highway.  Fishing  and  bunting  can 
not  be  excelled  in  this  vicinity. 

For  fuller  particulars,  price  (which  is  low), 
apply  to 

F.  H.  LINGHAM,  Agent 

10  West  Anapamu  St.    ::    Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


Filet  Laces  :  Cut  Work  :  Punch  Work 

Mas.  A.  M.  ROBINS.  OF  LONDON 

MADEIRA  HOUSE 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Strictly  Hand  Made  Articles 

REASONABLE  PRICES 

364  SUTTER  ST.,  below  Stockton 


LUNCHEON    11-2         TEA    3-5 

QUALITY  CANDIES  ICE  CREAM 

333  CALIFORNIA  STREET  (al  Sansome),  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 


Surgeons'  Instruments 

Hospital  and  Sick  Room  SuppLia 

Trove*  and  Abdominal  Supporter* 


441  Sutter  Street— Entire  Building. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Telephone 
Doaglai40l7 


Telephone  Sutter  66S4  Importers 

GEO.W.  CASWELL  CO. 

COFFEE  AND  TEA 
Spices,  Baking  Powder,  Flavoring  Extracts 
442-452  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 


Riding  Boots 

From  Winkle  combine 
precision  of  detail  with 
that  casual  grace  and 
elegance  which  identify 
smart  sports'  attire. 


MADE  TO 
MEASURE 


Winkle  Riding  Boot  Co. 


370  GEARY 

Leathers  are  direct  importation:-  from 

England's  foremost  tanners 


Gasoline 
Qualify- 


hdl  power 
in  every  drop 

"Red  Crown"  is  all-refinery 
gasoline.  It  is  made  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  your  engine. 
Look  for  the  "  Red  Crown"  sign 
before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 
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KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 
EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Wh olesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"What  is  the  best  way  of  getting  hard 
cash?"  "Working  some  soft  thing."— Balti- 
more American. 

Briggs — Clayton's  wife  must  be  back  from 
her  Western  trip.  Griggs— How  do  you  know  ? 
Briggs — I  see  Clayton  driving  out  to  the  golf 
club  in  a  taxi. — Life. 

"They  say  now  that  there  must  be  a  law 
passed  for  the  arrest  of  parlor  bolshevists." 
"Who's  to  do  the  arresting — the  kitchen  po- 
lice?"— Wichita  Eagle. 

Wife — Do  you  expect  to  get  to  heaven  by 
hanging  on  to  my  skirts?  Husband — No;  but 
I  might  by  showing  St.  Peter  the  bills  for 
them. — Boston    Transcript. 

The  Caller — Are  you  known  as  Mrs.  Free- 
meter,  your  husband's  pen  name  ?  The  Poet's 
Wife — Wo,  I'm  known  as  Mrs.  Smith  ;  that's 
my  washtub  name. — Houston  Post. 

"How  was  it  that  Miss  Carol,  with  that  fine 
singing  voice  of  hers,  couldn't  get  into  mu- 
sical comedy?"  "I  guess  the  managers  thought 
it  would  set  too  bad  a  precedent." — Baltimore 
American. 

"My  dear  lady,  these  literary  afternoons  of 
yours  are  a  great  help  to  us  brain  workers." 
"I  am  so  glad."  "Yes,  it's  the  one  place  I 
can  go  and  be  sure  of  getting  a  complete 
rest." — Life. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  'Icks,  I'm  so  upset !  Our  little 
Johnny's  lost!"  "Well,  'e'll  be  found  all  right. 
Everybody  about  'ere  knows  'im."  "Nobody'Il 
know  'im  today — 'cos  Ive  just  washed  'im." — 
Passing  Show. 

"You  claim  there  are  microbes  in  kisses?" 
she  asked  the  young  doctor.  "There  are,"  he 
said.  "What  disease  do  they  bring?"  she 
asked.  "Palpitation  of  the  heart." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

"How  did  Blank  lose  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand?"  "Put  them  in  the  horse's  mouth  to  see 
how  many  teeth  he  had."  "And  then  what 
happened?"  "The  horse  closed  his  mouth  to 
see  how  many  fingers  Blank  had." — London 
Tit-Bits. 

"What  do  you  think  of  eugenics,  anyway?" 
asked  Smith.  "Well,"  replied  Jones,  "I  am 
over  six  feet  tall,  weigh  200  pounds,  and  have 
never  been  arrested.  And  my  parents  were 
never  registered  in  a  herd  book." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Jessie — Have    you    mentioned    leap    year    in 


Crocker 

Safe  Deposit 

Vaults 

Crocker  Building 

S«n  Francisco 


Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


the  presence  of  your  beau  as  yet?  Tessie — 
Do  I  look  foolish  enough  to  pull  a  scare  like 
that  on  a  shy  young  man  and  I  not  knowing 
where  my  next  steady  is  coming  from? — Buf- 
falo Express. 

Lawyer  (examining  prospective  juror  in 
criminal  case) — Mr.  Juror,  have  you  any  fixed 
opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused? Juror  (emphatically) — Naw,  I  aint  got 
no  doubt  but  the  guy's  guilty,  but  they  aint 
nobody  fixed  me. — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Oh,  dear,  I'm  bothered  to  death."  "Over 
what?"  "Two  men  want  to  marry  me  and  I 
can't  tell  which  to  accept."  "I'd  take  the  one 
I    loved   the   best."      "Why,    that    is   a   unique 


idea.     It  never  occurred  to  me.      I'll  think  it  i 
over   along  those   lines." — Louisville    Courier- 
Journal. 

"  'A  penny  for  your  thoughts.'  So  the  old 
saying  had  it."  "Well?"  "But  I  just  had  to 
pay  38  cents  for  overdue  postage  on  some 
little  thoughts  of  mine  that  came  back  in  a 
bulky    envelope." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

Church — I  understand  that  the  average 
square  mile  in  New  York  City  has  living  in  it 
nearly  as  many  persons  as  are  in  the  whole 
State  of  Nevada.  Gotham — Yes,  but  what  I 
don't  understand  is  why  a  person  in  the 
average  square  mile  in  New  York  has  to  go  to 
Nevada  to  get  a  divorce. — Yonkers  Statesman. 


MOTOR   OILS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  beg  to  announce  that  the  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  developing  and  will  soon  put  upon  the  market 
a  full  line  of  new  high  grade  motor  lubricating  oils  made  from  selected  California  Crude  Petroleum.  This 
Company  has  completed  extensive  laboratories  furnished  with  the  most  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
Petroleum  Research.  In  addition  to  the  usual  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  a  special  Motor-Oil  Testing 
Laboratory  has  been  provided  (first  on  the  Pacific  Coast)  for  testing  Associated  motor  oils  under  actual  service 
conditions  in  internal  combustion  engines  before  their  final  approval  for  sale.  This  Motor-Oil  Testing  Labora- 
tory is,  therefore,  both  a  check  on  manufacturing  methods  and  the  best  guarantee  of  uniformly  good  quality  and 
greatest  serviceability  to  the  user.  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 
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Brother  Bryan. 

The  final  count  in  Nebraska  does  something  more 
than  establish  Mr.  Bryan  as  the  head  and  front  of  the 
Nebraska  delegation  at  San  Francisco.  If  it  does  not 
make  him  precisely  the  dominating  figure  in  the  con- 
vention, it  so  places  him  as  to  make  him  a  tremendous 
power  in  it.  For  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  his 
career,  Mr.  Bryan  remains  the  most  popular  and  the 
most  considered  unofficial  factor  in  the  Democratic 
party.  He  remains  by  odds  the  favorite  son  of  the  great 
Middle  Western  Democracy  and  he  commands  a  large 
measure  of  personal  and  political  "following"  through- 
out the  country.  He  has  the  powers  of  oratory  that  gain 
and  hold  attention  ard,  despite  the  mishaps  of  his 
career,  he  has  in  the  minds  of  large  numbers  of  Demo- 
crats the  character  of  sage.  He  will  have  absolute 
powers  enough  in  the  convention  at  San  Francisco  to 
secure  representation  on  every  committee,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  he  will  himself  have  a  share  in 
drafting  the  party  platform. 

Mr.  Bryan  stands  committed  personally  to  the  league 
of  nations  project  with  reservations,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  will  permit  a  plank  endorsing  this  project  in  its 
original  form,  however  it  may  be  urged  by  President 
Wilson,  without  a  contest.  Again,  Mr.  Bryan  is  fot 
prohibition;  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  he  will  not 
permit  even  a  qualified  "wet"  plank  in  the  platform 
without  a  fight.  And  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  fighting  form 
in  a  Democratic  convention  is  not  a  figure  to  be  re- 


garded lightly.  He  will  have  followers  in  very  con- 
siderable numbers,  he  will  know  how  to  put  his  demands 
and  his  appeals  in  effective  form.  He  will,  in  short, 
be  a  power  in  the  convention  and  his  influence  is  likely 
to  be  employed  in  ways  embarrassing  to  those  who  are 
expecting  to  write  the  platform  along  lines  antagonistic 
to  his  known  views. 


Making  Bolshevists. 

Last  year,  when  there  was  general  uncertainty  with 
respect  to  the  period  and  degree  of  prohibition,  some 
thirty  thousand  householders  in  California  applied  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  office  at  San  Francisco  for  per- 
mission to  manufacture  wine  in  limited  quantities  for 
domestic  consumption.  This  action  was  based  upon  the 
presumption  that  an  allowance  of  the  previous  year 
would  be  continued.  Under  the  practice  certain  reve- 
nue stamps  were  required  and  these  were  sold  by  the 
San  Francisco  revenue  office  to  those  who  applied  for 
them,  with  the  notification  that  the  makers  of  wine 
might  be  held  liable  to  prosecution  under  the  war-time 
prohibition  act.  Thus  the  government  sold  to  the  wine- 
makers  stamps  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  if 
the  old  rule  were  held  valid,  but  which  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  use  if  it  should  be  voided. 

It  appears  that  certain  officials  at  Washington  have 
so  interpreted  the  law  as  to  render  liable  under  its  pro- 
visions the  thirty  thousand  domestic  wine-makers  above 
referred  to.  Informed  that  they  have  technically  vio- 
lated the  war-time  prohibition  law,  many  of  the  wine- 
makers  have  visited  the  revenue  office  and  tendered 
amounts  ranging  from  $5  to  $50  in  compromise,  these 
sums  being  required  under  a  previous  ruling.  This 
does  not  satisfy  the  authorities  in  Washington,  who  in- 
sist that  the  violators  of  the  law  must  pay  a  minimum  of 
$50  each  in  compromise  of  the  fearsome  crime  of 
having  technically  violated  a  war-time  prohibition  act 
at  a  time,  be  it  remarked  incidentally,  when  the  war 
has  long  since  ended. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  determine  whether  this  action 
on  the  part  of  certain  petty  autocrats  at  Washington  is 
more  culpable  or  more  stupid.  Here  are  thirty  thou- 
sand householders  in  California  representing  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  guilty  of 
a  technical  but  unconcealed  violation  of  a  law  which 
was  not  fully  understood.  These  people  are  not  crimi- 
nals. They  have  done  nothing  tending  to  loss  of  public 
respect  or  of  self-respect.  They  are  mainly  plain  people 
of  foreign  birth  or  antecedents — mostly  Italians — who 
have  been  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  the  domestic 
use  of  wine  and  who  have  sought  to  continue  its  use 
by  means  entirely  open  and  free  from  any  moral  re- 
proach. To  penalize  these  people  in  the  minimum 
penalty  of  $50  upward  is  a  policy  outrageous  from  every 
point  of  view.  They  can  ill  afford  to  pay,  and  they  can 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  pay.  Whatever  they 
have  done  has  been  through  misunderstanding  of  the 
law,  in  the  knowledge  of  and  with  the  quasi-approval 
of  officers  of  the  law.    The  hardship  is  very  great. 

But  despite  severities  involved  in  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  there  are  considerations  even  more 
serious.  Each  of  these  thirty  thousand  Italians  who 
are  required  to  meet  this  demand  will  inevitably  become 
an  enemy  in  the  land  of  his  adoption — a  hater  of  the 
America  in  which  he  hoped  to  find  liberty  and  oppor- 
tunity. It  would  be  impossible  to  devise  a  more 
effective  project  for  poisoning  the  spirit  of  these  people, 
and  of  breeding  into  their  children  a  sense  of  the  in- 
justice and  tyranny  of  a  country  that  boasts  itself  a 
land  of  freedom. 

The  truth  of  the  situation  is  that  by  its  manifold 
extravagances  and  follies  the  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington has  impoverished  the  public,  treasury.  It  has 
spent  and  is  spending  in  reckless  ways  sums  so  vast  that 
it  finds  difficulty  in  refilling  the  public  coffers.     Here 


is  a  chance  to  take  out  of  the  pockets  of  thirty  thousand 
relatively  poor  people  in  California  some  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  must  not  be 
missed.  The  little  bureaucrats  who  interpret  the  law 
must  miss  no  chance  of  replenishing  the  public  purse  even 
though  in  so  doing  they  be  guilty  of  a  gross  injustice 
and  further  contribute  to  the  rising  spirit  of  discontent 
and  hatred  that  is  undermining  the  respect  without 
which  this  nation  can  not  exist. 


Two  Eminently  Capable  "Dark  Horses." 

Public  attention  has  been  so  monopolized  by  the  tom- 
tom beaters — the  Johnsons,  the  Bryans,  the  Woods,  the 
Lowdens,  et  al. — as  for  the  moment  to  have  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  men  in  the  United  States 
well  equipped  for  the  presidency.  We  might  go  further 
and  say  with  truth  that  the  men  best  qualified  are  not 
filling  the  air  with  the  caterwaulings  of  self-seeking. 
By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  consider  the  name  of 
Theodore  Burton,  formerly  a  senator  from  Ohio,  jusr 
now  returned  from  a  journey  of  observation  around  the 
world.  Is  there  among  the  tom-tom  beaters,  among  the 
group  who  are  marching  up  and  down  the  country  each 
declaring  himself  possessed  of  all  the  virtues  and  all 
the  graces,  a  man  of  better  brain  and  character,  a  man 
more  definitely  informed  of  the  conditions  and  tradi- 
tions of  our  country,  a  man  more  conversant  with 
world  conditions,  a  man  more  expert  in  the  wide  range 
of  governmental  affairs?  If  there  be  such  a  man — if 
there  be  a  man  better  equipped  for  the  presidency  than 
Theodore  Burton — the  Argonaut  would  like  to  know 
the  color  of  his  hair.  Theodore  Burton,  compared  with 
any  one  of  the  more  aggressive  self-seeking  crew  of 
presidential  aspirants,  is  as  cheese  to  chalk. 

Another  man  of  high  character  and  of  long  experi- 
ence in  public  affairs  is  Senator  Philander  Knox 
of  Pennsylvania.  Until  just  now  the  availability  of 
Senator  Knox  appears  to  have  been  overlooked;  yet 
there  he  stands  in  plain  sight,  a  man  of  conspicuous 
record  in  administrative  affairs  and  still  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  legislative  life  of  the  country. 
As  Secretary  of  State  some  years  ago  Mr.  Knox  ex- 
hibited the  merits  essential  to  the  efficient  conduct  of 
that  great  office.  More  recently  as  a  senator  his  service 
has  been  marked  by  judgment,  resource,  and  candor. 
An  objector  to  the  league  of  nations  project  in  its 
original  form,  he  has  been  favorable  to  it  with  reserva- 
tions. A  critic  of  the  Administration,  he  has  not  lost 
his  dignity,  has  not  descended  to  bitterness.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  of 
matters  relating  to  peace,  he  has  been  intelligent  and 
outspoken. 

We  find  it  recorded  as  something  "standing  in  the 
way  of  Senator  Knox's  nomination"  that  "he  lacks  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter."  Is  it  possible  that  we  have 
gotten  so  far  away  from  the  old  ideals  of  presidential 
dignity  as  to  hold  it  a  disqualification  for  any  man  that 
he  is  not  actively  seeking  the  office  ?  Have  we  gotten 
to  the  point  where  only  the  noisy  self-seekers  are 
thought  worthy  of  consideration,  and  where  a  man  who 
doesn't  "go  after"  the  office  is  thought  not  to  be  worthy 
of  it?  The  truth  is  that  after  a  long  career  in  public 
service  Mr.  Knox  finds  himself  entirely  happy  in  the 
Senate.  The  responsibility  is  infinitely  less  than  that  of 
the  presidency,  the  work  is  lighter,  the  associations 
pleasanter.  Is  it  surprising  that  Mr.  Knox  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven,  with  a  full  record  of  public  service  be- 
hind him,  is  indifferent  to  the  suggestion  that  he  "go  in" 
for  the  presidency?  "Going  in"  is  not  in  Mr.  Knox's 
line.  The  dignities  and  responsibilities  that  have  come 
to  him  in  times  past  have  sought  him  out.  Ready  to 
serve,  capable  in  service,  he  has  not  sought  service. 
The  sum  of  Senator  Knox's  qualifications  for  the 
presidency  is  impressive.  It  includes  a  term  of  service 
at  the  head  of  the  State  Department,  two   pe 
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service  in  the  Senate,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Eu- 
ropean politics,  personal  experience  of  men  and  things 
gained  in  a  trip  to  the  Orient,  and  trained  skill  in  legis- 
lative work. 

Because  he  did  not  join  in  the  Bull  Moose  movement 
and  because  of  his  affiliation  with  the  critics  of  the 
league  of  nations  project  as  originally  proposed  Mr. 
Knox  is  classified  among  the  members  of  the  so-called 
"Old  Guard."  But  if  we  go  back  to  his  cabinet  career  in 
the  Roosevelt  administration  this  classification  loses  its 
significance.  No  one  knew  Mr.  Knox  better  or  appre- 
ciated his  qualities  more  keenly  than  did  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
True,  he  did  not  follow  Roosevelt  in  the  movement 
which  disrupted  the  party  and  gave  the  country  a 
Democratic  President — and  so  much  the  better  for 
that.  None  the  less  he  was  one  of  the  close  coun- 
selors of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  one  of  his  active  official 
aides  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  Rooseveltian  policies. 
Has  not  Knox  some  claim  upon  the  old  Roosevelt  fol- 
lowing? He  was  quite  as  close  to  Roosevelt  as  General 
Wood ;  he  was  much  closer  than  Mr.  Johnson ;  yet  with 
all  his  affiliation  with  Roosevelt  in  politics  he  had  the 
judgment  and  the  independence  to  stand  out  against 
the  Bull  Moose  movement — a  movement  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  respect  of  ultimate  results  came  to  regret  pro- 
foundly in  the  later  period  of  his  life. 

The  Republican  party  could  go  further  and  fare  much 
worse  than  in  naming  Mr.  Burton  or  Mr.  Knox  as 
President.  Either  is  far  better  qualified,  and  in  truth 
stands  far  higher  in  intelligent  public  respect,  than  the 
noisy  aspirants  whose  mechanically-organized  "booms" 
have  come  to  be  an  irritation. 


The  Plague  of  the  Police  Court. 

The  grand  jury  investigation  into  what  may  be 
benevolently  called  the  eccentricities  of  the  city  police 
courts  is  being  followed  by  the  public  with  a  languid 
interest  that  includes  no  trace  of  surprise.  Scandals  of 
this  kind  have  followed  each  other  with  the  regularity 
of  the  seasons  and  much  more  monotonously.  We  have 
been  periodically  satiated  and  nauseated  with  bail  bond 
iniquities,  illicit  acquittals,  and  briberies.  We  have 
learned  to  avert  our  eyes  from  the  police  courts  in 
dread  of  what  we  may  see. 

Discussions  of  the  guilt  of. some  particular  judge  or 
official  are  almost  irrelevant  in  view  of  the  wider  issue 
furnished  by  the  system  itself.  So  long  as  judges  are 
elected  for  considerations  wholly  aside  from  capacity 
and  legal  knowledge,  so  long  we  shall  have  the  bench 
crowded  with  judicial  wastrels  and  with  venal  creatures 
who  have  no  thought  beyond  their  own  profits  nor 
scruples  as  to  their  attainment.  There  is  not  a  judge 
on  the  police  bench  who  has  earned  his  position 
by  character  or  intelligence.  No  such  qualification  was 
even  seriously  claimed  for  them  at  the  time  of  their 
election.  They  were  chosen  because  the  partisan  quality 
of  their  decisions  could  be  foreseen  and  by  no  means 
because  they  would  administer  justice,  which  was  the 
last  thing  asked  or  expected  of  them.  Indeed  it  would 
have  been  fatal  to  their  chances.  To  speak  of  "revela- 
tions" therefore  is  absurd.  -There  have  been  no  reve- 
lations. There  can  be  no  revelations  of  what  is  already 
universally  known. 

The  situation  is  a  bad  one,  but  no  situation  can  be 
so  bad  as  to  be  without  a  remedy.  If  the  present  spasm 
of  investigation  shall  end  only  in.  the  removal  or  con- 
viction of  a  few  judges  or  in  the  pretended  regulation 
of  the  bond  business,  then  nothing  whatever  will  have 
been  done,  and  other  scandals  will  come  with  the  regu- 
larity of  the  calendar.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  follow 
the  example  of  the  rest  of  civilization  and  all  our  judges 
will  be  appointed  for  life.  They  will  be  highly  paid, 
and  they  will  be  removable  only  for  misconduct.  No 
democracy,  nor  even  the  semblance  of  a  democracy,  is 
possible  without  the  defense  of  that  democracy  by  an 
unassailable  and  impregnable  judiciary  beyond  the 
reach  of  fear  or  favor.  Nearly  all  the  older  countries 
of  the  world  have  discovered  this  for  themselves,  and 
they  have  discovered  it  in  ways  just  as  unpleasant. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  content  tc  tinker  with  the  evil 
by  such  quackeries  as  the  recall,  now  admittedly  dis- 
credited and  discarded,  and  they  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  worse  than  the  disease.  Eventually  we  shall  find 
salvation  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  found. 
We  shall  appoint  our  judges  as  the  highest  honor  that 
ii   be  conferred  upon  proved  legal  and  moral  capacity. 

Lut  much  can  be  done  in  the  meantime.     If  the  or- 

nization  of  evil  can  result  in  such  abominations  as 


are  now  before  us,  the  organization  of  decency  can  be 
equally  effective.  But  hitherto  it  has  seemed  to  be  be- 
yond our  reach,  not  so  much  from  lack  of  good-will  as 
from  lack  of  good  sense.  If  there  is  lack  of  good  judges, 
of  good  supervisors,  of  good  legislators,  it  is  due  to 
the  perversity  of  mind  that  always  demands  some  other 
qualifications  than  those  essential  to  the  office.  The 
possession  of  irrelevant  "views"  seems  to  us  always 
more  desirable  than  competence  to  perform  the  duties 
required.  No  sane  human  being  supposed  for  an  in- 
stant that  Mr.  Brady,  for  example,  had  a  single  legiti- 
mate qualification  for  the  office  of  district  attorney,  but 
he  was  none  the  less  elected  because  he  represented  a 
certain  volume  of  spite,  hysteria,  and  view-ism.  And 
now  within  a  few  months  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Brady 
we  find  that  he  must  be  set  aside  and  that  his  duties 
must  be  done  by  some  one  else  whom  we  can  trust,  or 
think  we  can.  We  should  all  be  sorry  spectacles  if  we 
chose  our  barbers  because  of  their  religious  orthodoxies, 
or  our  physicians  because  of  their  views  on  the  tariff, 
but  we  do  something  precisely  equivalent  to  this  when- 
ever we  hold  an  election.  The  decencies  of  the  city  are 
strong  enough  to  elect  any  judge  that  they  please  if 
in  the  first  place  they  were  organized,  and  if  in  the 
second  place  they  were  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
good  judge  and  resolved  to  accept  no  substitutes.  The 
forces  of  -evil  know  exactly  what  they  want  and  they 
get  it.  They  want  partiality,  venality,  and  corruption. 
Why  can  not  the  forces  of  good  show  the  same  effective- 
ness? They  are  numerous  enough.  But  then  the  chil- 
dren of  darkness  were  always  wiser  than  the  children 
of  light.    Certainly  if  is  true  of  San  Francisco. 

Sims  Justified  by  the  Record. 
The  more  the  navy  scandal  is  agitated  the  more  mal- 
odorous it  becomes.  Not  the  least  unpleasant  factor 
in  it  is  Secretary  Daniels'  policy  of  evasion  and  his  ex- 
hibitions of  anger.  Every  serious  statement  made  by 
Admiral  Sims  has  been  proved  by  the  records  of  the 
department  and  by  members  of  the  executive  staff,  but 
in  the  face  of  these  assurances  Mr.  Daniels  continues  to 
fidget  and  squirm  and  attempt  to  justify  himself  by  mis- 
leading, irrelevant,  or  angry  statements.  Happily  the 
point  of  determination  does  not  lie  with  Mr.  Daniels, 
or  with  anybody  else  for  that  matter.  Facts  are  facts, 
and  the  records  of  the  department  plainly  exhibit  the 
fact  that  our  forces  in  European  waters  were  not  prop- 
erly supplied  or  otherwise  supported ;  that  a  policy  domi- 
nated by  indifference  or  timidity  ruled  at  Washington. 
Admiral  Sims  has  been  justified  in  his  main  contention, 
and  no  measure  of  dodging — and  no  degree  of  rage — 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Daniels  can  alter  the  essential  fact 
or  nullify  the  lesson  it  enforces. 


Editorial  Notes. 

They  seem  to  have  had  their  prohibition  troubles  in 
ye  olden  times  or  else  they  foresaw  the  troubles  that 
were  to  come  upon  us.  In  Isaiah,  chapter  24,  verse  11, 
we  read:  "There  is  crying  for  wine  in  the  streets;  all 
joy  is  darkened,  the  mirth  of  the  land  is  gone." 


La  Follette  seems  to  be  very  much  alive,  reports  of 
his  death,  like  that  of  Mark  Twain,  being  much  exag- 
gerated. He  was  supposed  to  have  departed  from  the 
political  scene  after  his  fiasco  in  Philadelphia,  but  in 
1916  he  captured  half  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  and 
his  own  renomination  as  senator.  Now  he  has  the  dele- 
gates from  every  district  in  Wisconsin  save  one.  His 
platform  begins:  "We  favor  the  immediate  conclusion 
of  peace  and  resumption  of  trade  with  all  countries.  We 
are  opposed  to  the  league  of  nations  as  a  standing 
menace  to  peace,  and  we  denounce  the  treaty  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  pledges  made  to  the  world  and  a  betrayal 
of  the  honor  of  this  nation."  But  who  shall  say  whether 
La  Follette  won  his  platform  on  his  personality?  Prob- 
ably he  would  have  been  equally  successful  on  any  plat- 
form or  on  none.  

It  is  characteristic  of  Senator  Johnson  that  he  should 
attempt  to  make  a  scandal  out  of  the  Hoover  campaign 
in  California.  His  charges  (1)  that  the  Hoover  candi- 
dacy was  urged  with  "extreme  bitterness"  and  (2)  that 
it  was  supported  by  "lavish  use  of  money"  are  stupidly 
untrue.  The  only  element  of  "bitterness"  involved  in 
the  campaign  was  a  calm  contrast  in  these  columns 
of  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  those  of 
Senator  Johnson..  And  as  for  lavish  use  of  money,  the 
Johnson  campaign  chest  was  vastly  larger  than  the  little 
fund  hastily  raised  and  carefully  expended  in  the  in- 


terest of  Hoover.  Furthermore,  the  Johnson  campaign 
was  supported  by  a  great  claque  of  officeholders  and  ex- 
officeholders  under  the  state  government  who  presum- 
ably paid  their  own  expenses,  regarding  the  outlay  as 
something  due  on  personal  and  political  account. 


The  Hoover  campaign  in  California  was  not  started 
by  Mr.  Hoover  or  even  with  his  consent.  It  grew  out 
of  the  interest  of  old  associates  and  friends  who  hold 
the  man  in  high  esteem,  and  it  had  a  very  large  measure 
of  support  from  persons  who  were  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  file  a  protest  against  Johnson.  In  the  final 
result  we  think  it  likely  that  the  protesters  were  equal 
in  number  to  the  enthusiastic  Hooverites.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  Hoover  campaign  in  California  had 
gotten  well  on  its  feet  that  Mr.  Hoover  gave  it  a  re- 
luctant personal  sanction.  Even  then  he  declared 
himself  to  be  indifferent  to  the  outcome,  preferring  the 
privileges  of  private  life  to  the  duties  and  demands  of 
the  presidential  office.  So  far  from  injecting  anything 
in  the  way  of  "bitterness"  into  the  campaign  or  of 
endowing  it  with  funds,  Mr.  Hoover  did  neither. 
Everything  done  in  his  behalf  was  done  upon  private 
initiative,  and  such  funds  as  were  employed  in  the  cam- 
paign were  contributed  locally. 


The  recent  primary  campaign  served  to  emphasize  one 
of  the  many  defects  of  the  system  of  primary  election  as 
it  stands  in  this  state.  It  appears  that  under  the  law  the 
citizen  may  give  his  vote  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates representative  of  a  party  to  which  he  does  not  be- 
long. For  example,  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party 
who  expects  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  in  November 
had  the  right  under  the  law  to  vote  either  for  Senator 
Johnson  or  Mr.  Hoover.  Thus  a  voter  belonging  to  one 
party  may,  if  he  choose,  participate  in  the  nominations 
of  an  opposing  party.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  Demo- 
crats last  week — persons  who  have  no  intention  of 
voting  the  Republican  ticket  in  November — cast  their 
vote  for  Johnson  or  for  Hoover.  The  mischief  of  this 
rule  is  apparent.  Under  it  it  is  possible  for  one  party 
to  dictate  the  nomination  of  the  opposing  party — to  in- 
trude into  a  campaign  an  illegitimate  and  embarrassing 
factor.  

The  whole  primary  election  system  needs  to  be  gone 
over  carefully  and  reformed  at  many  points.  Or,  still 
better,  it  should  be  nullified,  allowing  the  parties  to 
arrange  each  for  itself  its  system  of  primary  choice. 
In  any  event,  abuses  are  likely  to  creep  in,  since  no 
way  has  been  discovered  under  which  organized  groups 
active  in  the  business  of  politics  may  not  have  advan- 
tage over  unorganized  citizens.  But  on  the  whole  the 
system  by  which  political  parties  are  allowed  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  and  reach  conclusive  results  by  means 
of  their  own  devising  works  out  better  than  the  system 
under  which  state  authority  takes  a  hand  in  the  matter. 
Not  least  among  the  mischiefs  of  our  existing  primary 
system  is  that  it  calls  for  two  campaigns — one  for  nomi- 
nation and  the  second  for  election.  This  keeps  many 
out  of  public  life  and  it  puts  upon  those  who  remain  in 
it  a  great  burden  of  campaigning.  Incidentally  it  is  a 
temptation  to  lavish  expense.  The  evils  of  the  old  sys- 
tem were  certainly  not  greater  than  the  new,  and 
comparison  of  results  in  the  character  of  men  selected 
for  public  office  is  surely  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  

Mr.  Wilson's  reiteration  of  his  original  stand  in  the 
matter  of  the  treaty,  including  the  original  draft  of  the 
league  of  nations,  is  neither  to  the  credit  of  his  judg- 
ment, nor  of  his  patriotism.  By  now  he  must  clearly 
see,  if  his  stubborn  nature  will  permit  him  to  see  any- 
thing he  does  not  want  to  see,  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  is  not  with  him.  Even  his  closest  friends  and 
until  now  his  most  ardent  supporters  have  advised  him 
formally  to  accept  the  Senate  reservations.  Any  reason- 
able man  in  the  President's  position,  seeing  the  situation 
to  be  what  it  is,  and  in  respect  of  the  coordinate  au- 
thority of  the  Senate,  would  yield.  Failure  to  do  this 
must  write  Mr.  Wilson  down  as  an  obstructionist  more 
regardful  of  his  individual  will  and  his  private  vanities 
than  of  the  interest  of  the  country  or  of  the  interest  of 
the  suffering  countries  of  Europe. 


The  world's  largest  collection  of  reproductions  of 
works  of  art  depicting  the  life  of  Christ  has  just  been 
presented  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  by  John 
Powell  Lenox,  a  Chicago  business  man  who  has  devoted 
twenty-five  years  to  assembling  the  prints. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"The  Interchurch  World  Movement." 
Bishop  Nichols  Discusses  the  Value  of  Worship  in  Relation  to  Human- 
itarian Labors. 
THE    BISHOP'S    OFFICE 
Diocesan  House,  1215  Sacramento  St. 

San  Francisco,  May  5,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Many  an  editorial  in  the  Argonaut 
is  a  model  for  outspokenness  and  clearness  of  thought  and 
diction  for  the  pulpit.  And  added  to  those  qualities  there  is 
another  valuable  to  those  interested  in  "The  Interchurch 
World  Movement"  in  the  issue  of  May  1st.  That  comment 
gives  the  church — using  that  term  broadly  for  all  organized 
Christian  forces — the  benefit  of  a  frank,  fair,  and  not  un- 
friendly view.  From  the  time  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
the  challenge  is  ever  present  to  the  Christian  church,  "Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  but  if  have  lost  its  savour,  where- 
withal shall  it  be  salted?"  That  editorial  practically  puts  the 
challenge  in  twentieth-century  terms.  And  to  my  mind  it  does 
it  judicially  and  astutely  as  in  the  statement,  "Devotion  and 
sacrifice  are  not  dominating  motives  in  the  spirit  of  the  age." 
And  in  pointing  out  the  functioning  of  the  church  in  "laborious 
forms  of  humanitarian  activity"  there  is  well  defined  a 
dimension  of  church  agency  where  an  acid  test  in  any  age  is 
applied.  I  believe  the  able  leaders  of  "The  Interchurch  World 
Movement"  are  promoting  it  just  because  they  are  on  the  alert 
to  appreciate  this  critical  test. 

Probably  implicit  in  the  editorial,  however,  and  no  doubt 
also  dynamic  in  the  movement  itself  there  is  another  dimen- 
sion in  which  all  thoughtful  Christians  and  churchmen  are 
feeling  concern,  and  many  even  more  deeply  than  that  in  the 
dimension  of  humanitarian  activities.  And  that  is  the  dimen- 
sion outlined  by  Christ  in  which  He  laid  down  as  the  "first 
and  great  commandment"  that  one  of  our  direct  loyalty  and 
duty  to  God,  of  which  the  loyalty  and  duty  to  our  neighbor 
was  a  "second  like  unto  it."  To  have  your  readers  under- 
stand the  full  proportion  and  size  of  the  present-day  problem 
of  the  church  and  perhaps  to  enlist  their  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  it,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  stress  this 
dimension.  It  is  that  of  our  relation  to  God  as  the  other  is 
one  of  our' relation  to  mankind.  From  the  church  standpoint 
this  helps  "full-orbed"  estimates.  It  connotes  our  direct  filial- 
ism  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God  as  primary  to  and  promotive  of 
our  true  Christian  socialism  in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It 
finds  expression,  for  example,  in  worship  and  prayer  and  de- 
votion as  man's  way  of  showing  his  immediate  consciousness 
of  the  worth-ship  of  God.  Each  dimension  supposes  the  other. 
Worship  without  humanitarian  agencies  to  interpret  is  as  dis- 
proportionate as  the  humanitarian  agencies  without  worship  in 
the  conception  of  the  church.  In  any  dynamic  of  the  church 
today  then  its  weakness  or  fluttering  power  gives  just  cause 
for  investigation  and  repair  if  civilization  is  not  getting  its 
due  in  applied  use.  Just  as  the  blinking  bulb  in  the  uncertain 
light  of  the  room  may  suggest  something  wrong  with  the  dis- 
tributing point  or  the  wires  and  call  for  the  "trouble-hunter." 
But  there  is  a  problem  even  back  of  that  when  the  sources  of 
the  current  in  the  mountains  is  imperiled  and  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  storage  there.  Then  it  is  understood  to  be,  not 
a  matter  of  the  wheels,  but  of  the  spirit  within  the  wheels. 
I  believe  this  is  no  strange  anxiety  to  many,  both  clergyman 
and  layman,   today. 

This  is  not  written  with  any  doubt  that  its  problems  can  be 
met  and  that  this  bestirring  of  "The  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment" and  other  constructive  leadings  in  Christendom  will 
result  in  new  inspiration  from  on  high  guiding  to  a  new  urge 
of  Christianity  in  our  civilization  out  of  all  our  "crackling 
currents."  But  we  need  the  help  of  those  working  in  other 
than  church  lines  for  progress  to  enter  into  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  the  charge  to  the  church  as  we  view  it,  as  we  need 
their  intelligence  and  support  in  its  "carry  on."  And  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  in  the  strong  manhood  and  womanhood 
of  our  nation  and  our  world  many  to  whom  this  Godward  di- 
mensions is  by  no  means  strange,  even  though  its  self-expres- 
sion may  not  yet  have  reached  the  identification  with  the 
church  that  we  might  wish.  Was  there  not,  for  instance,  some- 
thing like  it  in  the  late  Professor  John  Fiske  in  his  "Idea 
of  God"  and  in  "the  spiritual  and  religious  implications"  vhich 
his  biographer  proves  ?  William  F.  Nichols. 


MEASURE  YOUR  MIND. 


The  Efficiency  Expert  and  the  American  Soldier. 


The  California  System  Fatal  to  Party  Integrity. 
(From  the  New  York  Times.) 

In  California  Senator  Johnson,  feelingly  described  by  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  as  "the  great  champion  of  constitu- 
tional Americanism,"  won  a  signal  victory  over  Mr.  Hoover, 
although  Mr.  Hoover's  vote  was  surprisingly  large,  indicating, 
no  doubt,  not  only  that  he  has  real  strength  with  the  Cali- 
fornians,  but  that  a  great  many  of  them  dislike  Johnson  and 
all  that  he  represents.  In  view  of  the  extreme  hospitality  of 
the  California  primary  system,  however,  the  light  cast  upon 
Republican  preference  for  President  in  the  state  is  of  the 
faintest.  The  Republican  primary  was  free  to  all  comers. 
It  was  the  privilege  of  any  elector,  no  matter  of  what  party 
he  was  registered  as  a  member,  to  enter  the  Republican  pri- 
mary on  the  easy  terms  of  signing  the  roll  in  the  election 
booth  and  designating  the  name  of  the  ticket  he  wished  to 
vote.  Judging  from  the  small  attendance  at  the  Democratic 
primary,  plenty  of  Democrats  took  the  trouble  of  voting  for 
the  Johnson  candidates  for  delegates  in  the  amiable  desire  of 
making  trouble  for  the  Republicans.  Socialist  and  Non-Parti- 
san  League  orators  from  other  states  had  invaded  California 
for  the  purpose  of  making  duly  "impassioned  appeals"  for  Mr. 
Johnson. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
elaborate  machine  which  Mr.  Johnson  built  up  as  governor  and 
has  since  maintained  ;  the  help  he  had  from  members  of  the 
old  Republican  machine  who  were  among  his  bitterest  enemies 
not  long  ago ;  the  sturdy  Johnsonianism  of  pro-Germans  and 
Sinn  Feiners,  his  popularity  with  radical  labor  and  generally 
among  the  discontented  and  the  extremists,  the  whole  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  his  non-Republican  and  even  anti-Repub- 
lican supporters,  it  is  very  difficult  to  guess  what  proportion 
of  Republicans  voted  for  him.  even  if  it  be  true  that  con- 
servative Republicans  accepted  him  for  the  sake  of  "harmony." 
The  California  law  discourages  the  erasure  of  printed  names 
on  the  ballot  and  the  "writing  in"  of  other  names.  The  Cali- 
fornia primary  system  is  fatal  to  party  integrity  and  en- 
courages the  nomination  of  the  candidates  of  a  party  by  men 
and  women  of  other  parties  for  purposes  of  political  strategy 
and  mischief.  None  the  less  Mr.  Johnson's  success,  by  what- 
ever means  obtained,  must  make  the  wise  heads  of  the  Old 
Guard  uneasy  and  alarmed.  For  their  own  purposes  they 
coddled  the  candidacy.  Now  it  has  grown  so  formidable, 
whatever  element  of  illusion  attaches  to  it,  that  the  sages  are 
scared.  They  helped  to  release  the  Giant  Jinni  from  the 
casket  and  now  they  wonder  how  they  are  going  to  shut  him 
up  again.  >|a 

The  export  of  gold  from  this  country  exceeded  the 
import  for  1919  by  $291,651,182. 


The  cranks  and  the  quacks  went  cheerily  to  work  on 
the  assembly  of  the  new  American  army.  It  was  an 
opportunity  that  might  not  occur  again.  Here  were 
some  two  million  men  who  must  not  resist  nor  answer 
back.  A  vista  of  unending  measurements,  computations, 
tests,  experiments,  and  compilations  opened  before  the 
delighted  eves  of  the  psychologist  and  the  mentalist. 
All  that  was  needed  was  official  authority,  and  any  one 
can  get  that  if  only  the  object  be  silly  enough. 

We  have  some  of  the  results  in  an  obese  volume  called 
"Measure  Your  Mind,"  by  Dr.  M.  B.  Trabue  and  Frank 
P.  Stockbridge.  Having  measured  the  mind  of  the  sol- 
dier, these  gentlemen  now  want  to  measure  the  mind 
of  the  citizen.  You  would  be  surprised  to  find  how 
simple  it  is,  once  you  have  the  requisite  tape  measure. 
You  can  run  it  over  your  mind  with  the  dexterity 
shown  by  the  tailor  over  your  body.  You  can  classify 
yourself  with  an  unerring,  if  disconcerting,  accuracy. 

You  are  shown  precisely  how  to  do  this  by  a  series  of 
graduated  tests.  For  example:  "MAUDE  ADAMS 
is  noted  as  a— DANCER— ACTRESS— NURSE- 
WRITER."  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  indicate  "that  one 
of  the  four  words  which  makes  the  best  sentence  and 
tells  the  most  exact  truth."  The  quality  of  the  sentence 
seems  to  be  unaffected  by  the  choice  of  the  word,  but  H 
you  show  a  conviction  that  MAUDE  ADAMS  is  a 
NURSE,  or  that  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN  was  written 
by  POE,  or  that  GOLF  is  played  with  DICE,  you  will 
be  rated  accordingly,  and  if  you  are  in  the  army  you 
may  be  relegated  to  KITCHEN  POLICE.  These  exer- 
cises are  admirable  for  the  home  circle  and  under  the 
supervision  of  one's  children. 

But  perhaps  you  will  prefer  a  less  exacting  test.  One 
should  work  upward  by  degrees,  for  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  new  mentalist  will  get  you  at  last.  For  ex- 
ample, here  are  a  number  of  blanks  and  you  must  be 
careful  to  "write  only  one  word  on  each  blank."     The 

first  blank  says:     "The  dog's  name Jack."     The 

missing  word  may  be  "is"  or  "was,"  and  there  is  nothing 
to  show  the  expectation  of  the  examiners.  But  the 
next  blank  is  easier,   less  exhausting  to  the   intellect. 

Here  it  is:     "Little  children  go bed  early."     Can 

you  guess  the  missing  word?  Take  a  long  breath,  count 
ten,  and  try. 

But  these  army  mentalists  are  tricky  folk.  Led  on  by 
an  illusive  success  in  the  missing  word  tests  you  may 
get  a  swelled  head — fatal  to  the  command  of  an  army — 
and  then  your  downfall  is  near.  You  will  find  yourself 
faced  with  the  "mentimeter  tests."  A  question  is  pro- 
pounded to  you  and  you  are  given  your  choice  of  four 
alternative  replies,  the  correct  one  being  cunningly 
mixed  up  with  the  others,  sometimes  the  first,  some- 
times the  third.  You  can't  get  the  better  of  an  army 
psychologist,  no  matter  how  you  try.  For  example,  you 
are  asked:  "Why  does  water  freeze  in  winter?"  Here 
are  the  replies  and  you  may  take  your  choice,  but  be 
careful.     Your  whole  future  career  may  depend  on  it: 

It  is  warm  in  summer  and  we  need  ice. 

So  the  children  can  skate. 

Water  always  becomes  solid  at  low  temperature. 

So  it  can  be  put  in  refrigerators. 

We  do  not  much  like  the  use  of  that  word  "so,"  but 
this  is  not  a  grammar  examination.  It  is  an  examina- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  kingly  intellect. 

Now  you  may  be  equipped  to  answer  the  profoundest 
question  in  physics,  but  when  it  comes  to  plain,  every- 
day, common  or  garden  sense  you  may  be  hopelessly 
floored.  For  example,  "What  should  a  person  do  when 
he  is  late  getting  started  to  work  in  the  morning?" 
Do  not  comment  on  the  grammar  Qf  the  question.  You 
may  be  interned  if  you  do  that.  Answer  it  in  one  of  the 
four  following  ways : 

Wait  until  the  next  day. 

Think  of  some  excuse  to  make. 

Try  to   make  time  by  hurrying. 

Blame  it  on  the  street-cars. 

Personally  we  might  try  a  combination  of  3  and  2,  or 
3  and  4,  but  combinations  are  not  allowed  in  the  army. 
But  you  are  not  through  with  the  mentimeter.  Not 
by  a  long  shot.  You  may  think  that  you  have  evaded 
the  "Inferior  Ability"  classification  which  you  wrould 
certainly  have  received  if  you  had  said  that  water 
freezes  "so  that  children  can  skate,"  or  that  Miss 
Adams  is  a  nurse.  You  may  have  even  passed  the 
"Low  Average  Ability"  and  have  attained  to  "High 
Average  Ability,"  and  even  to  "Low  Superior  Ability," 
which  seems  to  be  as  high  as  you  can  go.  But 
do  not  vaunt  yourself.  Be  not  puffed  up.  Pride 
goeth  before  a  fall.  How  do  you  stand  in  aesthetics? 
What  do  you  know  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true?  Can  you  write  free  verse?  Can  you  avoid 
writing  it?  If  so,  why?  And  if  not,  why  not?  For 
example,  here  are  three  verses,  so-called.  The  instruc- 
tions are  to  "read  each  version  carefully  and  try  to 
think  how  it  would  sound  if  it  were  read  aloud.  Which 
version  is  the  poorest  poetry,  and  which  is  the  best 
poetry?' 

VERSION  X. 

She  speaks  in  tones  of  silver 

With  the  voice  of  morning  birds, 

And  every  word  that's  spoken  of  her 
Echoes  the  music  of  her  words. 


VERSION  Y. 
Her  every  tone  is  music's  own, 

Like  those  of  morning  birds, 
And  something  more  than  melody 

Dwells  ever  in   her  words. 

VERSION  Z. 
Her  tones  are  pure  as  silver  chimes. 

Her  notes  of  birdlike  beauty: 
The  words  she  speaks  are  at  all  times 

Replete  with  life  and  beauty. 

Calling  on  our  own  poetic  soul  for  guidance,  we  seem 
to  know  which  of  these  three  verses  is  the  best.  But 
which  is  the  worst?  Ay,  there's  the  rub.  But  if  you 
come  through  this  test  successfully  you  will  be  marked 
as  "Very  Superior  Ability"  and  then  you  may  one  day 
be  a  Field  Marshal. 

But  how  about  business?  Can  you  reason  arith- 
metically? Shall  it  be  said  that  any  American  soldier 
went  to  the  front  unclassified  in  this  respect?  And  shall 
it  be  said  that  we  who  stayed  at  home  fear  to  find 
for  ourselves  our  intellectual  status  on  the  roll  of 
precedence?  Shall  we  not  "measure  our  minds"  with 
the  tape  so  obligingly  furnished?    If  so,  try  this: 

At  the  middle  of  the  month  a  merchant  had  $1200  in  the 
bank.  He  deposited  $30  each  day  for  six  days  and  on  Monday 
morning  wrote  checks  for  two-thirds  as  much  as  his  deposits 
for  the  week.  Tuesday  afternoon  he  deposited  a  check  one- 
fourth  as  large  as  his  balance  in  the  bank.  What  was  his 
balance  on  Tuesday  night  ? 

But  suppose  the  check  was  a  bad  one?  Suppose  it 
was  on  a  distant  bank  and  took  eight  days  to  collect? 
If  we  may  venture  to  advise  Dr.  Trabue  and  Mr.  Stock- 
bridge  we  would  suggest  that  they  do  not  count  their 
bank  chickens,  or  at  least  draw  upon  them,  until  they 
are  hatched.  Indeed,  we  are  of  opinion  that  we  could 
apply  some  mentimeter  tests  to  these  gentlemen  with 
disastrous  results.  We  do  not  believe  that  they  would 
be  classified  as  of  "superior  ability."  Nor  do  we  believe 
that  the  whole  American  army  could  furnish  an  example 
of  crasser  or  more  inexcusable  ignorance  than  is  indi- 
cated by  the  assertion  that  "psychological  and  biological 
science  no  longer  regards  the  human  mind  as  some- 
thing different  from  or  in  any  way  apart  from  the 
human  body.  .  .  .  To  the  psychologist  the  mind  is 
merely  a  specialized  organ  of  the  physical  body."  On 
the  contrary  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  psychologist  of 
the  front  rank  who  would  not  repudiate  such  an  asser- 
tion with  contempt. 

And  to  think  that  our  soldiers  had  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  the   psychologists   as  well   as   of  the   Germans. 

Sidney  Cohyn. 

San  Francisco,  May  12,  1920. 


WHERE  IS  THE  GOVERNMENT? 


An  Editorial  in  "Leslie's"  Voices  a  Universal  Question. 


Can  any  one  tell  us  what  has  become  of  our  govern- 
ment? It  seems  to  have  suffered  a  shipwreck  in  the 
fog  of  post-war  befuddlement.  Or.  perhaps,  it  has  been 
"sunk  without  trace"  by  some  malign  and  un-American 
agency  working  in  the  dark. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  facts.  Our  nation  is  drifting  rapidly  towards 
serious  disaster;  and,  so  far  as  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government  is  concerned,  zee  are  without  leadership 
or  official  control. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  the  United  States  was 
the  moral,  economic,  and  political  leader  of  the  world. 
We  occupied  a  position  among  the  nations  without 
parallel  in  the  past.  The  war-weary  peoples  looked  to 
us  as  the  one  great,  constructive  power  still  left  in  the 
world  which  should  do  for  them,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  what  we  had  done  for  Cuba. 

This  magnificent  position  of  "leadership  has  been  lost. 
With  blundering,  careless  hands  we  have  thrown  away 
the  trust  and  affection  of  mankind.  No  darker  tragedy 
has  ever  shadowed  the  pages  of  history. 

We  came  out  of  the  war  with  a  truly  splendid  record 
of  industrial  cooperation  and  economic  achievement 
Our  people  were  united  in  feeling  and  purpose.  Large 
and  liberal  ideas  had  found  a  place  for  themselves  in 
the  relations  of  labor  and  capital.  Every  one  expected 
that,  with  peace,  we  should  enter  upon  a  great  new  era 
of  internal  growth  and  prosperity. 

These  hopes,  too,  have  been  shattered.  The  economic 
genius  exhibited  by  our  leaders  in  handling  the  vast  and 
complicated  problems  of  the  war  has  gone  into  eclipse. 
In  the  place  of  strong  and  statesmanlike  leadership  we 
now  have  a  confused  babel  of  bewildering  echoes.  The 
general  idea  seems  to  be  that  since  we  were  exceedingly 
virtuous  and  unselfish  during  the  war  it  is  in  order  now 
for  each  one  to  "get  his  while  the  getting  is  good." 

Our  industrial  situation  is  growing  worse  every  hour. 
Strike   succeeds   strike,    each   one   more    unreasonable, 
disastrous,  and  cynically  brutal  than  the  last.     Organ- 
ized labor  keeps  breaking  away  from  its  own  leadership, 
and  the  "outlaw  strike"  is  the  latest  thing.  A  vast  and 
ominous   restlessness   disturbs   the   ignorant,   the   alien, 
and  the  naturally  rebellious  among  our  mixed  popula- 
tion.    Ambitious  demagogues,  seeking  private  gain  by 
public  leadership,   influence  these  elements   with   lying 
promises.    Pussyfooting  demagogues  in  places  of  polit- 
ical power  use  their  position  to  endanger  the  nation 
Everywhere  we  meet  the  demand  for  more  pay, 
hours,  and  less  work.    It  takes  two  men  now  to  d 
one  used  to  do,  and  they  do  it  half  as  well  for 
pay.    Thousands  of  farms  are  going  out  of  busi 
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cause  there  is  no  one  to  work  them.  The  wildest  kind 
of  extravagance  has  succeeded  the  patriotic  thrift  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  days. 

Recently  every  great  railroad  was  practically  para- 
lyzed by  an  unauthorized  outlaw  strike  among  the  less 
skilled,  but  very  essential,  railroad  workers.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  earn  their  living  in  various 
cities  could  not  get  to  or  from  their  homes.  Freight 
was  piled  up  with  no  way  of  moving  it.  The  mails  were 
delayed.  Trade  was  restrained.  Food  was  rotting  on 
the  piers  and  railroad  sidings.  Millions  of  persons  were 
inconvenienced,  their  property  destroyed,  their  business 
injured  or  ruined,  and  in  many  cases  their  lives  endan- 
gered. 

After  a  delay  of  forty  days,  the  President  appointed 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  The  Department  of  Justice 
made  a  few  belated  arrests  of  strike  leaders.  But  public 
opinion,  not  administration  action,  made  the  walk-out  a 
failure. 

To  whom  shall  the  suffering  people  of  this  country 
look  at  such  times  for  guidance  and  protection?  Who 
is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  main- 
tenance of  order? 

Is  it  the  Attorney-General  ?  The  Secretary  of  Labor  ? 
The  President  himself?  If  it  is  the  President,  why  does 
he  not  function  as  supreme  head  of  the  nation? 

To  ask  this  is  to  raise  a  serious  issue.  We  regret 
that  the  gigantic  burdens  and  difficulties  placed  on  Mr. 
Wilson  by  the  war  and  by  the  problems  of  peace  have 
broken  his  health.  We  join  with  the  whole  nation  in 
the  fervent  wish  and  hope  that  he  may  make  a  speedy 
and  complete  recovery;  and  we  are  glad  to  give  him 
and  his  advisers  full  credit  for  all  they  have  done  or 
have  tried  to  do  as  servants  of  the  nation  in  its  hour  of 
trial. 

But  zee  have  conic  to  a  time  when,  as  a  nation,  we 
must  have  leadership.  No  matter  uhat  our  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  z^orld  may  develop  into,  zee  must 
take  care  of  our  own  affairs.  It  is  impossible  to  go  on 
as  we  have  been  going  for  the  last  year.  The  nation  is 
at  this  moment  virtually  in  a  state  of  civil  war.  And 
this  condition  is  due  mainly  to  lack  of  governmental 
control  and  guidance. 

During  the  critical  months  following  the  armistice, 
when  great  constructive  policies  for  the  safe  and  speedy 
restoration  of  our  social  and  economic  life  to  a  peace 
footing  ought  to  have  been  devised  by  the  President,  he 
persisted  in  absenting  himself  from  the  country. 

While  he  was  in  France  no  one  could  act  as  Presi- 
dent in  the  direction  of  our  domestic  affairs. 

When  he  returned  the  President  was  plunged  into  a 
prolonged  and  bitter  struggle  with  the  Senate  over  the 
peace  treaty  and  the  league,  and  this  again  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  give  attention  to  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  nation. 

Then  came  his  tragic  illness,  and  for  over  seven 
months  he  did  not  meet  with  his  cabinet.  True,  the 
cabinet  held  a  few  informal  meetings,  but  when  Mr. 
Wilson  found  it  out  he  dismissed  the  Secretary  of  State 
ostensibly  for  calling  the  cabinet  together  in  the  Presi- 
dent's absence. 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  painful 
episode  was  that,  although  the  President  could  not  at- 
tend to  the  business  of  the  country  himself,  he  was  not 
willing  to  permit  his  official  advisers  to  do  it  for  him. 
With  the  President  away  or  ill  for  more  than  a  year 
the  country  has  been  left  to  drift  like  a  captainless  ship. 
Congress  has  enacted  important  legislation  covering  the 
return  of  the  railroads  to  their  owners,  and  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  peace.  But  the  nation  needs 
more  than  this.  We  have  come  to  a  new  age  and  we 
must  have  great  leadership.  The  Constitution  gives  us 
a  President  who,  in  times  like  these,  is  supposed  to 
stand  above  party  and  for  the  whole  people.  Clothed 
with  unique  authority,  he  is  expected  to  guide  his  be 
wildered  and  burdened  people  into  the  broad  way  of 
united  national  thinking,  endeavor,  and  ideal.  Without 
such  leadership  our  whole  political  structure  is  sub- 
jected to  a  dangerous  strain. 

If  the  President  is  incapacitated  for  the  discharge  of  j 
his  great  duties  the  people  have  a  right  to  know  it. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  in  case  the  Chief  Magis- 1 
trate  becomes  incapacitated,  his  duties  shall  be  taken 
up  by  another.  Is  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  determine 
whether  the  President  is  in  condition  to  discharge  his 
sworn  obligations  or  not?  If  it  is,  why  does  not  the 
Congress  act?  If  both  the  executive  ami  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  government  fail  to  act  while  the  coun- 
try drifts  into  chaos,  how  can  the  people  help  them- 
selves? The  time  for  polite  phrases  is  past.  Either  we 
have  a  government  or  we  have  not.  If  we  have,  the 
fact  can  only  be  established  by  a  firm  enforcement  of 
law,  by  adequate  protection  of  "life  and  property,  and  by 
the  putting  down  of  all  lawdess  attempts  to  enforce  the 
purposes  of  revolutionists  against  the  rest  of  the  people. 
This  is  no  task  for  a  sick  man  or  for  a  feeble  and  dis- 
organized government.  It  requires  strength  of  body 
and  will  and  clarity  of  mind. 

If  Mr.  Wilson,  through  the  misfortune  of  his  re- 
grettable illness,  is  unable  to  meet  the  situation,  then. 
f(  r  the  sake  of  the  country  and  for  his  own  sake,  he 
must  be  relieved  of  the  burden  and  some  one  put  in  his 
t'aec  to  meet  the  crisis.  Otherwise,  we  shall  come  soon 
o  a  day  when  the  people  mil  have  to  find  a  nay  of 
vt'Oosing  between  a  government  that  can  function  'or  a 
notion  in  chaos. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  of  New  York,  president  of 
the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  and  Mrs. 
Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett  of  London,  president  of  the 
Xational  Union  of  Woman  Suffrage  Societies  of  Eng- 
land, have  been  named  as  joint  presidents  of  the  Eighth 
Congress  of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance, 
which  will  be  held  in  New  York  from  June  6th  to  Tune 
12th. 

John  Drinkwater  has  gone  back  to  Europe,  but  he  is 
coming  again.  If  things  go  as  he  expects  he  will  be 
back  next  fall  with  a  new  play  ready  for  production. 
This  play  is  to  be  entitled  "Robert  E.  Lee."  He  is  also 
working  on  two  other  plays,  "Mary  Stuart"  and  "Oliver 
Cromwell."  Mr.  Drinkwater  seems  to  be  of  the  Car- 
lylean  school  and  to  see  history  as  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  some  "great  man."  During  his  stay 
with  us  he  traveled  some  12,000  miles  and  delivered 
sixty  lectures,  mostly  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Jose  R.  Capablanca  of  Havana,  the  Pan-American 
chess  champion,  who  has  signed  with  Dr.  Emanuel 
Lasker  to  play  for  the  world's  championship,  has  just 
returned  from  Europe,  after  an  absence  of  seven 
months.  His  arrival  is  almost  simultaneous  with  the 
publication  of  his  book.  "My  Chess  Career."  Mr.  Capa- 
blanca comments  upon  the  spread  of  the  game  through- 
out Europe,  especially  in  Spain,  where  he  gave  three 
exhibitions  in  Madrid,  two  in  Seville  and  Barcelona  and 
one  in  Bilbao.  While  in  Europe  Mr.  Capablanca  played 
nearly  seventeen  hundred  games,  of  which  he  lost  thirty, 
drew  about  seventy-five,  and  won  the  rest. 

When  Champ  Clark  was  attending  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  he  got  in  a  fuss  with  one  of  his 
fellow-students  one  day  and,  losing  his  head,  grabbed 
an  old  army  pistol  which  hung  over  his  mantelpiece 
and  tried  to  shoot  him.  That  he  didn't  succeed  was 
only  the  fault  of  the  pistol.  Although  he  was  the  most 
brilliant  student  in  college  and  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
class  he  was  expelled  forthwith,  which  aroused  the  sym- 
pathy and  rage  of  the  student  body  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  faculty  was  forced  to  invite  him  back.  But. 
feeling  that  a  great  injustice  had  been  done  him,  Clark 
left  the  state  and  finished  his  schooling  at  Bethany. 
West  Virginia,  where  he  later  taught.  He  made  a 
record  here  that  attracted  attention,  •and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  was  offered  the  presidency  of  Marshall 
College   (West  Virginia),  which  he  accepted. 

The  following  account  of  Trotzky's  special  train  is 
given  by  a  Russian  refugee  who  has  reached  Finland : 
The  special  train  consists  of  fourteen  cars  and  two 
powerful  engines.  It  is  supplied  with  a  wireless  in- 
stallation capable  of  receiving  communications  from 
Xauheim,  Lyons,  and  London.  As  soon  as  the  train 
arrives  at  a  station  it  is  at  once  connected  with  the  tele- 
phone system.  The  wireless  telegraph  works  night  and 
day.  One  of  the  most  interesting  fittings  of  the  train 
is  a  printing  office  which  prints  Trotzky's  paper.  On 
the  Way.  The  greatest  curiosity,  however,  is  the  car 
of  the  imperial  garage,  which  contains  six  motor-cars, 
one  of  them  a  French  car  which  belonged  to  the  Czar. 
The  escort  on  the  train  consists  of  250.  i.  c,  a  whole 
company  of  machine  gunners,  as  Trotzky.  with  his 
train,  has  often  been  near  the  front.  The  train  also 
contains  a  library  and  a  dining-car. 

Rebecca  Matte,  the  much-talked-of  Chilean  sculptress, 
was  born  of  one  of  the  best-known  Chilean  families. 
Her  father,  the  late  Auguste  Matte,  was  minister  from 
Chile  to  Paris,  Berlin,  to  either  the  Vatican  or  the 
Quirinal.  He  was  a  man  remembered  still  in  Europe 
for  his  high  culture  and  breadth  of  intellect.  It  was 
when  the  family  lived  in  Paris  that  Rebecca,  then  a 
very  young  girl,  awoke  to  her  art.  Being  with  her 
father  at  an  exhibition,  both  greatly  admired  a  head  of 
John  the  Baptist.  "If  you  will  buy  me  some  clay,"  the 
girl  told  her  father,  "I  can  reproduce  that  exactly."  To 
test  her,  or  to  amuse  her,  the  clay  was  bought,  and  a 
few  hours  later  the  father  was  summoned  to  see  a 
replica  of  the  head  done  entirely  from  memory.  The 
father  showed  it  at  once  to  certain  Paris  artists,  and 
the  result  was  that  Rebecca  began  her  studies,  first  with 
Dubois  and  Puech  in  Paris,  continuing  with  Monte- 
verde  in  Italy.  In  1900  her  statue  of  "Melitza"  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  Salon.  Two  years  later  she  won  the  Chi- 
cago medal,  and  in  1910  the  stir  made  by  her  "Destiny 
and  Humanity"  at  Paris  won  her  a  position  among  the 
great. 

Dr.  James  Rowland  Angell,  for  many  years  dean  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
His  election  has  been  recently  announced  by  the  board  j 
of  trustees  through  Elihu  Root,  chairman.    Dr.  Angell, 
who  is  head  of  the  Xational  Research  Committee,  wili 
take  up  his  duties  July  1st.    Since  the  death  of  Andrew  [ 
Carnegie,  who  established  the  foundation  in  1911  with 
an   initial   donation   of   $125,000,000   and   made   it   his 
residuary  legatee,  the  presidency  of  the  foundation  has  | 
been  vacant.     Dr.  Angell  is  a  son   of  the  late  James  | 
Burrill    Angell,    long    president    of   the    University    of 
Michigan.     He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1890  and  later  received  degrees  from  Har- 
vard and  from  the  Universities  of  Berlin   and   Halle. 
He  traveled  extensively  and  studied  in  Vienna,  Leipsic, 


Paris,  afterward  returning  to  this  country  to  take  up 
work  as  instructor  in  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  filled  several  posts  in  that  university 
and  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he  became  dean 
in  1908. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Children's  Hour. 
Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight 

When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower. 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations, 

That  is  known  as  the  children's  hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet ; 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened. 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I   see  in  the  lamplight, 

Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 
Grave  Alice,   and  laughing  Allegra, 

And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,   and  then  a  silence. 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 
They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 

To   take   me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway ; 

A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall ; 
By   three   doors   left  unguarded 

They  enter  my  castle-wall. 

They   climb   up   into   my   turret. 

O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair ; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me ; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses. 

Their  arms  about  me  entwine. 
Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen, 

In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine. 

Do   you   think,   O   blue-eyed   banditti. 

Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 
Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 

Is  not  a  match   for  you  all  ? 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress. 

And  will  not   let  you  depart, 
But  put  you  into  the  dungeon, 

In   the    round-tower    of    my    heart. 

And   there   will   I    keep   you   forever — 

Yes,   forever  and  a  day ; 
Till    the    walls    shall   crumble   to    ruin, 

And  moulder  in  dust  away. 

— Henry   Wadsworlh   Longfclloze. 


The  Welcome. 


Come  in  the  evening,  or  come  in  the  morning ; 

Come  when  you're  looked  for,  or  come  without  warning; 

Kisses  and  welcome  you'll  find  here  before  you, 

And  the  oftener  you  come  here  the  more  I'll  adore  you  ! 

Light  is  my  heart  since  the  day  we  were  plighted; 

Red  is  my  cheek  that  they  told  me  was  blighted ; 

The  green  of  the  trees  looks  far  greener  than  ever. 

And  the  linnets  are  singing,  "True  lovers  don't  sever  !" 

I'll  pull  you  sweet  flowers  to  wear  if  you  choose  them, 
Or,  after  you've  kissed  them,  they'll  lie  on  my  bosom  ; 
I'll  fetch  from  the  mountain  its  breeze  to  inspire  you  ; 
I'll  fetch  from  my  fancy  a  tale  that  won't  tire  you. 
Oh  !  your  step's  like  the  rain  to  the  summer-vexed  farmer. 
Or  sabre  and  shield  to  a  knight  without  armor; 
I'll  sing  you  sweet  songs  till  the  stars  rise  above  me, 
Then,  wandering,   I'll  wish  you  in  silence  to  love  me. 

We'll  look  through  the  trees  at  the  cliff  and  the  eyrie; 
We'll  tread  round  the  rath  on  the  track  of  the  fairy  ; 
We'll  look  on  the  stars  and  we'll  list  to  the  river. 
Till  you  ask  of  your  darling  what  gift  you  can  give  her. 
Oh  !   she'll  whisper  you, — "Love  as  unchangeably  beaming. 
And  trust,   when   in  secret  most  tunefully  streaming 
Till  the  starlight  of  heaven  above  us  shall  quiver. 
As  our   souls   flow  in   one   down   eternity's   river." 

So  come  in  the  evening,  or  come  in  the  morning; 
Come  when  you're  looked  for,  or  come  without  warning: 
Kisses  and  welcome  you'll  find  here  before  you. 
And  the  oftener  you  come  the  more  I'll  adore  you  1 
Light  is  my  heart  since  the  day  we  were  plighted ; 
Red  is  my  cheek  that  they  told  me  was  blighted : 
The  green  of  the  trees  looks  far  greener  than  ever. 
And  the  linnets  are  singing,  "True  lovers  don't  sever  !" 

^ — Thomas  Davis. 

Kearney  at  Seven  Pines. 
So   that   soldierly   legend   is   still   on    its   journey — 

That  story  of  Kearney  who  knew  not  to  yield  ! 
'Twas   the   day  when   with   Jameson,   fierce    Berry   and    Birney 

Against   twenty   thousand   he   rallied   the   field. 
Where  the  red  volleys  poured,  where  the  clamor  rose  highest. 

Where  the  dead  lay  in  clumps   through   the  dwarf  oak   anil 
pine 
Where  the  aim   from  the  thicket  was  surest  and  nighest, 

No  charge  like  Phil  Kearney's  along  the  whole  line. 

When  the  battle  went  ill  and  the  bravest  were  solemn. 

Near  the  dark  Seven  Pines,  where  we  still  held  our  ground. 
He  rode  down  the  length  of  the  withering  column 

And  his  heart  at  our  war-cry  leaped  up  at  a  bound. 
He  snuffed,  like  his  charger,  the  wind  of  the  powder; 

His   sword  waved  us  on  and  we  answered  the  sign. 
Loud  our  cheer  as  we  rushed,  but  his  laugh  rang  the  louder — 

"There's  the  devil's  own  fun,  boys,  along  the  whole  line !" 

How  he  strode  his  brown  steed  !  trow  we  saw  his  blade  brighten 

In  the  one  hand  still  left,   and  the  reins  in  his  teeth  ; 
He   laughed    like   a   boy  when   the   holidays   heighten. 

But  a  soldier's  glance  shot  from  his  visor  beneath. 
Up  came  the  reserves  to  the  valley  infernal. 

Asking  where  to  go  in,  through  the  clearing  or  pine? 
"Oh,   anywhere !    Forward !     'Tis   all  the   same.    Colonel ; 

You'll  find  lovely  fighting  along  the   whole  line  !" 

Oh,   coil   the   black   shroud   of  the  night   at   Chantilly 

That  hid  him  from  sight  of  his  brave  men  and  tried  ! 
Foul  !   foul   sped   the  bullet   that  clipped   the   white  lily. 

The  flower  of  our  knighthood,   the  whole  army's  pride. 
Yet  we  dream  that  he  still,  in  that  shadowy  region, 

Where   the    dead   form    their   ranks   at    the    wan   drummer's 
sign, 
Rides  on  as  of  old,  down  the  length  of  his  legion. 

And  the  word   still  is,    "Forward  !"   along  the   whole  line. 

— E.  C.  Stedman. 


May  15,  1920. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  YELLOW  PERIL. 


Mr.    Charles   H.    Sherrill  Discusses   Some  Aspects  of  the  Jap- 
anese Question. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Sherrill  says  in  the  foreword  to  his 
"Have  We  a  Far  Eastern  Policy?"  that  the  United 
States  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Japanese  problem. 
It  is  a  problem  that  has  grown  more  emphatic  since  the 
war  and  one  that  demands  some  definite  policy  for  its 
solution  unless  we  are  willing  that  it  should  presently 
be  settled  by  popular  clamor  or  the  voice  of  a  mob.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Sherrill's  question  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative.  We  have  neither  a  Japanese  nor  any 
other  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Sherrill's  attitude  toward  the  Japanese  is  that  of 
a  "kindly  foreigner."  He  believes  that  the  danger  may 
be  completely  summarized  by  the  word  misunderstand- 
ing. Both  Japan  and  America  are  the  victims  of  self- 
constituted  interpreters  and  sometimes  their  efforts  have 
made  confusion  worse  confounded.  And  there  have 
been  misrepresentations,  sometimes  malicious  ones,  and 
of  these  we  have  at  least  one  illustration : 

Let  us  take  an  honest,  open-minded  look  at  the  Chinese 
comprador  custom,  so  often  used  by  critics  as  an  admission 
by  the  Japanese  that  they  do  not  trust  their  own  people  when 
it  comes  to  handling  cash.  In  the  first  place,  very  few  of 
these  Chinese  are  actually  so  employed,  and  in  the  second 
place  this  interpretation  of  the  practice  is  unfair  and  incom- 
plete. The  fact  is  that  the  Japanese  are  not  good  at  figures.  It 
takes  some  time  to  realize  this,  but  you  come  to  it  at  last.  They 
have  excellent  brains,  but  lack  precision  and  concentration, 
so  absolutely  necessary  when  dealing  with  figures.  Among 
numerous  instances  of  this  which  recur  to  the  memory  take 
the  following  as  fair  examples.  Th"  manager  of  the  Tokyo 
office  of  a  large  steamship  company,  after  stating  that  a 
servant's  ticket  cost  two-thirds  of  the  regular  first-class  fare, 
broke  down  completely  when  he  tried  to  figure  out  that 
amount,  and  ended  by  frankly  asking,  "How  do  you  get  two- 
thirds  of  a  number?"  I  took  this  to  mean  that  he  was  tem- 
porarily embarrassed  by  the  absence  of  his  abacus  or  counting 
board,  so  universally  used  for  calculation  in  the  Far  East,  but 
later  the  ticket-seller  at  the  Miyajima  railway  station,  even 
with  his  abacus,  made  such  a  mess  of  figuring  four  and  a  half 
fares  to  Shimonoseki  that  the  hotel  porter  had  to  help  him 
out.  A  shopman  in  Nikko  named  a  price  on  a  certain  lot  of 
antiquities  after  spending  some  minutes  over  the  problem  with 
his  abacus,  only  to  be  corrected  in  his  addition  later  by  his 
employer,  who  thereby  materially  reduced  the  price.  Try  to 
draw  money  on  a  letter  of  credit  at  any  Japanese  bank  and 
see  what  happens,  and  how  long  it  takes  you  to  get  the  funds. 
An  American,  invited  to  accept  (which  he  later  did)  the  presi- 
dency of  a  fifty  million  yen  ($25,000,000)  corporation  with 
half  Japanese  and  half  American  capital,  told  me  in  Tokyo 
that  one  of  his  conditions  had  been  that  American  book- 
keeping methods  and  bookkeepers  be  employed,  because  the 
Japanese  were  so  poor  at  figures,  and  not  because  he  doubted 
their  integrity.  An  American  teacher,  after  eight  years'  ex- 
perience in  teaching  Japanese  youth,  reports  that  although 
they  showed  a  surprising  ability  to  memorize  dates  or  sta- 
tistics of  any  sort,  they  were  strangely  unable  to  unravel  the 
ordinary  mathematical  problems  easily  handled  by  the  average 
American  of  similar  age. 

Mr.  Sherrill  advances  some  sort  of  defense  of  Japan 
for  her  action  in  relation  to  Shantung.  He  says  that 
her  diplomacy  was  no  more  than  an  imitation  of  that 
of  Europe,  which  of  course  is  true  enough.  It  is  not 
Oriental  trickery.     If  anything  it  is  European  trickery: 

As  for  Shantung,  when  you  view  it  from  the  Japanese  poinl 
of  view,  and  realize  she  is  not  taking  all  that  her  1917  treaties 
with  England,  France,  and  Italy  permitted,  you  will  see  tnat 
the  Japanese  have  a  right  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  are 
showing  far  more  moderation  than  has  ever  been  shown  in  the 
Far  East  by  her  three  European  predecessors  and  instructors 
in  China  partitioning.  The  very  fact  of  the  negotiation  of 
those  treaties  indicates  that  those  three  European  powers 
would  have  made  some  disposition  among  themselves  of  Ger- 
many's loot  in  Shantung  if  they  had  not  approved  the  status 
quo  of  Japanese  occupation.  And  what  proof,  say  you,  is 
there  for  such  an  implication  that  they  would  not  have  given 
Shantung  back  to  China?  This — did  England  fail  to  grasp 
Wei-hai-wei  when,  in  1895,  the  European  powers  forced  Japan 
to  relinquish  her  war-worn  Chinese  prizes  ? — certainly  not ; 
when  Japan  was  forced  out  England  took  it  herself  and  holds 
it  today.  Did  China  get  back  Manchuria  that  same  year  when 
Japan  was  forced  out? — no,  Russia  moved  in.  That  which  is 
all  right  for  a  white  power  is  all  wrong  for  Japan — what  un- 
fair bosh!  If  Japan  had  not  taken  over  Germany's  rights  in 
Shantung  (against  whose  taking  by  Germany  there  was  no 
American  or  other  protest),  then  one  of  the  usual  European 
annexers  would  surely  have  stepped  in,  just  as  England  did 
into  Wei-hai-wei,  or  Russia  into  Manchuria  after  the  Japanese 
defeat  of  China,  and  annexed  it.  At  the  date  of  this  writing 
I  firmly  believe  that  China  will  receive  back  far  more  of 
Shantung  from  the  Japanese  than  she  would  have  gotten  had 
the   English    or   French  "occupied   the   German    holdings   there. 

Mr.  Sherrill  finds  something  to  say  for  Japanese  be- 
havior in  Korea.  It  seems  that  the  missionaries  did 
not  throw  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  and  that  in  their 
efforts  to  protect  their  own  interests  they  were  some- 
times neither  neutral  or  wholly  veracious: 

After  reading  a  number  of  the  attacks  upon  Japan's  be- 
havior in  Korea,  alleged  or  actuated  by  American  missionaries 
in  that  field,  I  happened  upon  some  incidents  and  facts  which 
aroused  my  suspicions,  so  I  went  to  Seoul  and  investigated 
upon  the  ground.  One  of  these  incidents  was  my  happening 
to  notice  that,  in  a  photograph  sent  from  Korea  and  published 
in  a  reputable  American  magazine  (Current  Opinion)  the  uni- 
forms worn  by  Japanese  soldiers  who  were  shooting  a  Korean 
victim  were  not  the  uniforms  of  today,  but  those  worn  in 
1895  during  the  Chinese-Russian  war.  The  photograph  proved 
to  be  one  of  an  execution  in  1895  of  a  Chinese  spy  caught  in 
Korean  costume!  Those  who  sent  this  photograph  to  America 
for  publication  intended  to  deceive  the  American  publisher 
(which  they  did)  and  through  him  his  American  readers: 
people  who  will  thus  deliberately  deceive  once  will  not  stop 
at  one  deception  !  The  perusal  of  Dr.  Robert  Speer's  report 
on  the  missionary  situation  in  Korea  afforded  another  reason 
for  my  desire  to  see  for  myself  that  which  was  being  so 
severely  attacked  by  the  very  missionaries  whom  the  fair- 
minded  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions described.      I   have  been  a   member   of  the   foreign   mis- 


sions committee  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  City 
and  therefore  certainly  not  prejudiced  against  the  movement, 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  believe  strongly  that  work  in  the  for- 
eign field  should  always  be  conducted  with  proper  respect  for 
the  government  there  existing.  A  member  of  an  American 
missionary  family  who  had  lived  twenty  years  in  Seoul  told 
me  they  there  generally  believed  that  the  Japanese  were 
trying  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country  because  American 
teaching  of  Christianity  was  subversive  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment !  Such  men  and  women,  earnest  hard  working  Chris- 
tians though  they  be,  should  remember  that  when  attempt  was 
made  to  draw  from  Our  Savior  a  criticism  of  Roman  taxes, 
the  reply  began,  "Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's."  Missionary  methods  that  are  subversive  of  foreign 
governmental  systems  are  unchristian  and  need  changing — 
and  so   do  the  missionaries  ! 

The  Koreans  naturally  believed  that  the  sympathy  of 
American  missionaries  carried  with  it  some  sort  of 
guarantee  of  foreign  aid.  If  the  missionaries  had  ex- 
pressed their  disapproval  of  agitation  the  trouble  would 
never  have  reached  the  dimensions  that  it  did: 

The  only  comment  or  suggestion  made  to  me  at  any  time  by 
the  Japanese  authorities  regarding  American  missionaries  in 
Korea  struck  me  as  sound  common  sense — they  said,  "Why 
don't  you  send  to  Korea  (a  Japanese  province)  missionaries 
who  have  worked  at  least  a  year  in  Japan,  say  in  the  language 
schools,  and  who  thus,  understanding  the  Japanese,  do  not 
begin  work  in  Korea  with  the  prejudice  of  ignorance  against 
everything  Japanese?'*  Could  anything  be  fairer  than  that? 
There  are  too  many  of  our  missionaries  who  have  lived  so 
long  in  Korea  as  to  think  they  own  the  country,  and  they 
can  countenance  no  changes  therein,  even  improvements.  In 
that  connection  it  is  discouraging  to  note  that  in  that  flour- 
ishing missionary  field,  with  hundreds  of  missionaries  and 
over  300,000  Korean  converts,  Christianity  seems  to  have  left 
its  converts  about  as  ignorant  and  filthy  as  before  their  con- 
version, and  nothing  like  so  advanced  in  civilization  and 
decency  of  life  as  the  nearby  Buddhists  and  Shintoists  of 
Japan. 

The  missionaries  are  doing  faithful  work  according 
to  their  lights,  but  they  are  hardly  qualified  for  advisers 
upon  international  affairs,  in  which  calm  judgment  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  a  constant  desire  for  good  will 
among  men.  And  this  leads  the  author  to  the  subject 
of  democracy: 

Reverting  to  the  danger  of  foreigners  unthinkingly  abusing 
a  nation's  hospitality  by  acts  or  teachings  subversive  of  its 
authority,  I  must  confess  to  believing  before  visiting  the  Far 
East  that  democracy  was  the  best  form  of  government  for  all 
peoples.  A  study  on  the  spot  of  the  contrast  between  the 
excellently  functioning  imperial  government  of  Japan  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  disheartening  venality  of 
many  officials  of  the  Chinese  Republic  plus  the  situation  in 
Siberia  made  too  free  for  democracy,  has  readjusted  my  point 
of  view.  Democracy  for  peoples  like  the  Anglo-Saxons — de- 
cidedly yes! — but  for  the  Fast  East,  no.  Kipling  remarks  thai 
Russia  is  an  eastern  and  not  a  western  nation,  and  of  Siberia 
especially  this  is  true.  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Castle,  a  distinguished 
Harvard  graduate,  of  Honolulu,  who  served  in  Siberia  with 
the  American  Red  Cross,  states  that  of  the  380  Bolshevist 
Commissars  constituting  their  government  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia  and  Siberia,  286  were  Russian  Jews  who  had 
lived  in  America,  and  nearly  all  in  New  York  City's  lower 
East  Side.  With  grim  humor,  thus  did  "chickens  come  home 
to  roost"  for  the  Russian  people  at  large,  and  the  awful 
tragedies  of  their  Jewish  pogroms  were  amply  revenged. 

Mr.  Sherrill  deals  with  some  of  the  stock  antipathies 
toward  the  Japanese.  He  does  not  believe  in  a  Yellow 
Peril  nor  that  Japan  is  likely  to  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  an  aggressive  Asiatic  movement: 

During  a  recent  stay  of  nearly  four  months  in  California, 
spent  at  different  points  throughout  that  peculiarly  American 
state,  the  writer  carried  on  a  campaign  of  inquiry  among  all 
sorts  of  persons  as  to  how  they  felt  about  the  Japanese  peril, 
or  (to  combine  those  islanders  with  the  Chinese)  the  Yellow 
Peril.  Easterners  and  residents  of  our  Middle  West  would 
be  surprised  to  find,  not  only  how  widely  is  this  feeling  spread 
out  there,  but  also  the  intelligence  of  the  people  entertaining  it. 
In  Riverside  it  was  vehemently  voiced  by  a  lady  superintend- 
ing a  reading  room,  by  a  library  assistant,  and  by  the  leading 
automobile  agent ;  in  Pasadena  by  a  student  working  his  way 
through  college  as  a  hotel  waiter  and  by  the  owner  of  a  large 
store;  by  a  prominent  clergyman  at  Berkeley:  and  by  an 
enterprising  steamship  agent  in  Los  Angeles,  etc.  No  .one 
seemed  to  feel  it  more  strongly  than  a  bright  young  woman 
in  a  Santa  Barbara  book  store,  intelligently  posted  upon  the 
improved  reading  of  that  climatic  paradise.  In  San  Francisco 
the  leading  banker  felt  as  strongly  and  talked  as  feelingly 
thereon  as  a  shabby  lounger  on  a  park  bench.  An  old-fash- 
ioned boss  of  that  politics-loving  metropolis  remarked,  "It's 
easy  to  be  right  in  politics  here: — you've  only  got  to  be  anti- 
Japanese  and  pro-Irish."  But  in  every  case,  when  pressed 
for  the  reason  at  the  back  of  the  anti-Japanese  feeling,  they 
all  admitted  to  a  dread  of  the  Yellow  Peril.  So  long  as  Eng- 
land and  Germany  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  naval  su- 
premacy, so  long  as  France  and  Germany  were  each  seeking* 
an  army  strength  superior  to  its  rival,  just  so  long  was  there 
sure  to  be  a  strong,  at  times  a  bitter,  feeling  between  the 
contesting  nations.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  so  long  as 
there'  continues  a  belief  among  our  Westerners  of  a  Yellow 
Peril  threatening  us,  just  so  long  will  there  be  postponed 
those  cordial  relations  between  us  and  Japan  so  greatly  to  De 
desired. 

Another  point  of  friction  is  furnished  by  the  "picture 
bride"  question,  and  here,  too,  Mr.  Sherrill  seems  to 
think  that  we  may  have  been  constructing  a  bogey.  He 
believes  that  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement''  has  been 
fully  kept,  but  perhaps  it  might  be  supplemented  by  a 
"Ladies'  Agreement."  He  quotes  from  a  speech  that  he 
made  in  Tokyo  on  November  19,  1919: 

"All  you  see  in  this  'picture  bride'  system  is  a  proper  desire 
of  your  men  abroad  to  get  wives  from  home.  You  are  accus- 
tomed to  marriages  being  arranged  by  parents  or  friends,  and 
therefore  can  not  grasp  how  the  'picture  bride'  system  sur- 
prises and  jars  upon  our  people.  It  isn't  a  question  of  right 
or  wrong,  but  an  affront  to  a  long  prevailing  custom  of  our 
country,  where  we  are  as  greatly  attached  to  free  matrimonial 
choice  by  both  contracting  parties  themselves  as  you  are  to 
your  reverence  for  ancestors.  Neither  of  us  really  under- 
stands how  strongly  the  other  feels  in  these  regards.  Further- 
more, perhaps  you  do  not  realize  that  these  'picture  brides' 
are  imported  by  Japanese  laborers,  they  assist  their  husbands, 
thus  becoming  Japanese  laborers  themselves,  and  thus  off- 
setting the  loyalty  of  your  government  to  the  'Gentlemen'-. 
Agreement.'  And  besides,  thev  bear  many  more  children  than 
do    the    wives   of   their   American    neighbors,    thus    constantly 


reminding  them  of  the  increasing  proportion  of  Japanese  to 
Americans  in  Hawaii,  which  brings  us  right  back  to  the  eco- 
nomic competition  again.  A  'Ladies'  Agreement'  limiting  the 
number  of  laborers'  wives  going  to  America  would  restore 
the  situation  to  the  wise  basis  reached  by  the  'Gentlemen's 
Agreement.'  The  lack  of  a  'Ladies'  Agreement'  permits  eco- 
nomic friction  to  increase,  with  a  certain  result  that  none  of 
us  cares  to  contemplate." 

The  yellow  press  is  doing  its  best  in  both  countries 
to  increase  the  friction,  and  it  has  the  large  navy  men 
upon  its  side.  California,  moreover,  is  the  nearest  state 
to  Japan,  and  the  Japanese  attribute  to  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  whatever  is  done  by  the  California  legis- 
lature : 

Unfortunately,  they  are  looking  at  us  from  a  distance 
through  a  telescope  whose  nearest  lens  is  obscured  by  the 
words  "California  Legislature."  They  live  in  a  closely  knit 
empire  where  no  local  legislatures  can  embarrass  the  policies 
of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Tokyo.  They  can  not  grasp  our  sys- 
tem of  sovereign  states,  any  more  than  can  certain  of  our 
states  legislatures,  impatient  of  national  moves  (or  delays) 
originating  in  Washington.  Our  system  suits  our  people  fairly 
well  or  they  would  change  it.  and  although  it  sometimes 
handicaps  our  State  Department,  handicaps  don't  necessarily 
defeat  a  good  runner.  The  reading  of  this  Mainichi  article 
tempts  one  to  answer  it,  section  by  section,  and  the  reader  is 
advised  to  yield  to  this  temptation.  The  more  that  thinking 
Americans  consider  other  folk's  thoughts  about  Our  policies, 
and  seek  answers  to  their  criticisms  of  us,  the  sooner  will  we 
have  a  large  body  of  citizens  qualified  to  lead  public  opinion 
in   demanding   sensible    foreign   policies. 

Mr.  Sherrill  opportunely  reminds  us  that  the  Bolshe- 
vist peril  is  closely  related  to  the  Japanese  problem. 
Japan  and  Siberia  lie  side  by  side.  Both  are  our  trans- 
pacific neighbors.  If  the  Bolshevists  should  overrun 
Siberia  the  danger  of  contagion  to  Japan  would  be  very 
great  and  the  safety  of  America  from  the  same  con- 
tagion would  be  gravely  affected: 

Every  business  man  in  our  land  knows  the  menace  to 
honest  enterprise  which  lies  in  the  Bolshevik  movement.  He 
knows  that  it  originates  in  Russia,  but  that  it  must  be  corn- 
batted  here  in  order  to  protect  the  civilization  we  inherited 
from  our  fathers.  But  does  every  American  business  man 
realize  that  there  is  an  unchecked  outlet  of  this  Bolshevik- 
movement  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  unless  Japan 
checks  it  in  Eastern  Siberia  it  will  fly  outward,  seeking  its 
prey,  prosperity,  wherever  it  can  be  found?  A  great  service 
can  be  rendered  to  civilization  by  stopping  this  Siberian  out- 
let of  anarchy,  and  because  the  Japanese  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  perform  this  service,  all  law-abiding  men  should 
encourage  them  to  do  so.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  fine  thing 
for  international  law  and  order  if  Japan  should  occupy  East- 
ern Siberia  and  there  set  up  such  a  dam  against  the  outflow 
of  lawlessness  as  would  be  afforded  by  her  excellently  func- 
tioning government  which  is  today  assuring  prosperity,  liberty, 
and  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  her  millions  of 
industrious  and  frugal  citizens.  To  an  American  peculiarly 
interested  in  America's  interests  first,  such  a  step  would  have 
especial  value  if  it  could  be  coupled  with  the  withdrawal  of 
Japan  from  the  Caroline  and  Marshall  islands,  for  nothing 
would  be  more  effective  in  bettering  our  relations  than  the 
termination  of  that  geographical  threat  to  the  Philippines, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  northwesterly  Japanese  expansion  so 
promising  for  peace,  in  place  of  a  southeasterly  one  so  fruitful 
of  misunderstanding  both  with  us  and  the  British  Empire  as 
represented  by  Australasia.  Then,  too,  the  excessive  pre- 
ponderance of  Japanese  in  Hawaii  is  unfortunate,  but  the  solu- 
tion of  this  bothersome  problem  can  safely  be  left  to  the 
sagacious  good  taste  of  such  a  government  as  the  one  which 
has  so  wisely  announced  the  Ladies'  Agreement.  If  these 
changes  could  be  effected,  then  Japan  would  appear  revealed 
to  the  capitalists,  the  laborers,  and  the  business  men  of 
America  as  the  bulwark  of  decent  civilization  against  the  Bol- 
sheviki  in  Siberia  and  as  a  profitable  friend  and  ally  in  the 
vast  field  of  Asian  markets  which  she  understands  so  well. 

Among  the  practical  suggestions  advanced  by  the 
author  is  one  for  the  purchase  by  America  of  Lower 
California.  This  territorial  purchase  would  remove  a 
possible  element  of  friction  in  our  Far  Eastern  rela- 
tions, because  it  would  prevent  repetition  of  an  unfortu- 
nate incident  which  accompanied  Japan's  presentation 
of  her  twenty-one  demands  upon  China  in  1915: 

The  Japanese  Minister  to  China,  Mr.  Hioki,  received  those 
demands  from  his  government  in  December,  1914,  and  it  was 
not  until  May  8,  1915,  that  the  Chinese  government  formally 
accepted  them.  By  an  interesting  coincidence  the  Japanese 
cruiser  Asama  ran  on  a  mudbank  in  Turtle  Bay  on  the  coast 
of  Lower  California  in  December,  1914,  and  was  not  com- 
pletely refloated  and  repaired  until  June,  1915,  meanwhile 
being  attended  by  from  seven  to  ten  Japanese  warships  and 
sundry  auxiliary  vessels.  The  American  fleet  was  nt  that  time 
in  the  Atlantic.  From  the  time  that  Minister  Hioki  received 
the  twenty-one  demands  for  delivery  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment until  after  they  were  acceded  to  by  it,  there  was  a 
strong  Japanese  fleet  near  that  weak  point  in  our  western 
coast,  the  outlet  of  the  Colorado  River,  which  is  the  Nile 
of  our  far  west.  This  points  to  the  need  for  our  purchase  of 
Lower  California.  The  whole  transaction  of  which  the  twenty- 
one  demands  formed  part  is  disapproved  by  business  men  and 
by  many  political  leaders  in  Japan  who  blame  it  to  the  mili- 
tarists. It  is  doubtful  if,  after  such  a  bungling  misplay, 
those  militarists  will  again  be  in  a  position  to  make  such  an 
ill-judged  move.  But  it  is  just  as  well  to  admit  service  of 
their  notice  by  removing  the  temptation  again  to  concentrate 
a  strong  foreign  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  California  so  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  development  and  transconti- 
nental railroad  lines.  The  upper  end  of  that  gulf  needs  pro- 
tection, and  the  purchase  of  Lower  California  is  essential  to 
that  protection.  We  should  press  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  this  tract,  so  useless  to  Mexico  and  remote  from  her 
mainland,  and  yet  so  close  to  us  and  so  strategically  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Sherrill  writes  ably  and  interestingly,  none  the 
less  so  for  his  occasional  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that 
just  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  unexpected  and  the  im- 
possible that  are  most  likely  to  happen,  if  such  a  para- 
dox may  be  allowed. 

Have  We  a  Far  Easterx  Policy?  By  Charles  H. 
Sherrill.     Xew  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2.50. 


The  oldest  playhouse  in  America,  which  is  to  be  re- 
placed in  part  at  least  by  a  modern  slructurr  in  ilie  fall. 
is  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  opi  ned  in 
1S09.     It  has  never  missed  a  season  in  these  1  1  i 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  May  S.  1920.  were  $142,606,377.89;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $114,- 
345,553.61 ;  an  increase  over  last  year  of  $28,- 
260,842.28.  

Railway  stocks  have  made  little  or  no 
progress,  as  a  result  probably  of  the  uncer- 
tainty which  still  surrounds  the  outcome  of 
the  new  railway  bill  and  the  additional 
burdens  which  will  be  placed  on  the  carriers 
in  the  shape  of  a  further  general  advance  in 
wages.  Although  under  the  conditions  whiclj 
surround  capital  and  credit  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  basis  for  a  long-sustained  or  extensive 
advance  in  speculative  stocks,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  situation  a  year  ago  seemed 
singularly  unpropitious  for  a  forward  move- 
ment,  and  yet,  in  the   face   of  apparently  in- 
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surmountable  obstacles,  the  greatest  bull  mar- 
ket Wall  Street  bas  ever  known  developed. 
Time  alone  can  tell  whether  a  performance 
of  the  kind  can  be  repeated,  but  if  it  should 
fail  it  will  be  through  no  lack  of  endeavor 
upon  the  part  of  the  manipulators.  That 
has  been  made  clear  by  the  preliminary  move- 
ments which  have  been  characterized  by  sharp 
advances  in  motor  stocks  and  other  specialties 
(says  John  Grant  Dater  in  the  May  number 
of  Harper's  Magazine). 

The  upturn  in  the  stock  market,  which  had 
its  inception  in  the  recovery  of  foreign  ex- 
change and  the  discussion  of  gold  imports,  re- 
ceived a  further  impetus  from  the  favorable 
decision  by  the  United  States  Court  in  the 
suit  by  the  government  against  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  in  another  action 
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which  bas  come  to  be  known  as  the  "stock- 
dividend  case."  In  the  former  the  court  held  I 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  was  not  a  monopoH  I 
in  restraint  of  trade  and  in  the  latter  it  de-  ' 
cided  that  stock  dividends  were  not  taxable 
as  income  under  the  income-tax  law.  The 
latter  in  particular  has  been  used  in  the  mar- 
ket with  telling  effect  in  connection  with  ru- 
mored increases  of  stock  by  various  corpora- 
tions. Some  of  these  rumors  have  some  basis 
in  fact,  no  doubt,  but  others  probably  are 
mere  stock-jobbing  yarns,  and  in  any  event 
the  sum  of  all  the  parts  can  never  be  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  whole.  In  other  words, 
a  stock  dividend  gives  a  shareholder  nothing 
that  he  as  a  shareholder  did  not  possess  be- 
fore the  distribution  of  shares  was  made. 
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Very  much  of  the  enthusiasm  engendered 
by  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  lawful 
owners  has  evaporated  as  a  result  of  the 
limited  absorbing  power  disclosed  by  the  in- 
vestment market  and  the  prevailing  high  rates 
for  fresh  capital.  Investment  bankers  of  the 
first  prominence  who  are  not  given  over  to 
pessimism  as  a  rule  are  very  frank  in  saying 
that  they  see  little  or  no  prospect  of  the  car- 
riers being  able  to  raise  the  amount  of  capital 
required  for  new  equipment,  enlarged  termi- 
nals, and  other  facilities  necessary  to  bring 
them  up  to  a  proper  state  of  efficiency.  Very 
few,  if  any,  of  the  railways  are  able  to  issue 
a  better  security  than  the  first  or  general 
mortgage  bonds  outstanding,  and  these  are 
selling  at  such  a  low  level  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see,  with  new  capital  commanding  7  and 
8  per  cent.,  how  inferior  or  less  well  secured 
bonds  could  be  sold  at  all.  Some  money,  of 
course,  may  be  secured  at  high  rates  through 
short-term  notes  and  equipment  trusts,  but 
that  would  not  go  far  towards  a  proper  re- 
habilitation of  the  transportation  industry. 

Very  much  the  same  conditions  that  sur- 
round new  railway  bonds  apply  to  foreign 
corporation  and  government  loans.  Every 
one  admits  that  it  would  be  wholly  desirable 
for  the  country  to  purchase  foreign  securi- 
ties and  thus  assist  the  recuperation  and  re- 
construction of  Europe,  but  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  bond  market  and  the  in- 
creased worth  of  investment  capital  render 
this  well-nigh  impossible.  It  is  a  rather  curi- 
ous commentary  upon  the  existing  situation 
that,  while  the  best  issues  the  country  af- 
fords are  well-nigh  unsalable  or  are  salable 
only  at  a  marked  depreciation  of  price,  the 
inferior  issues — namely,  speculative  stocks — 
have  developed  greater  activity  and  have  ap- 
preciated in  value.  The  improvement  at  the 
outset,  to  be  sure,  was  influenced  in  large 
part  by  short  covering,  and  the  movement  has 
been  confined  for  the  most  part  to  industrials 
of  a  highly  speculative  character,  such  as  are 
easy  of  manipulation  by  pools  and  cliques. 


The  United  States  and  South  American  and 
Oriental  nations,  which  as  a  consequence  of 
the  war  have  an  abnormal  proportion  of  the 
world's  stock  of  gold,  may  reasonably  expect 


A  Bonus  of 

50% 

Common  Stock 

With   every   $100    share 
1%  Cumulative  Preferred 

Western 

Milling 

Company 

(Flour,  Feed,  Grain) 


Now  building  on  the  Oakland 
Inner  Harbor  one  of  the  largest 
mills  and  the  first  public  bulk  grain 
elevators  in  California. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  of  this 
attractive  investment. 

GROSS  k  MILLER,  Inc. 

Investment  Securities 

Federal  Realty  Building,  Oakland 

Telephone  73 

Merchants'  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Douglas  4773 

Walter  P.  Story  Building,  Los  Angeles 

Telephone  12291 


a  persistent  drain  on  their  holdings  of  the 
metal  until  an  approximate  world  equilibrium 
has  again  been  restored,  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  says  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  its  magazine.  Commerce  Monthly.  This 
will  compel  the  nations  so  situated  to  readjust 
their  credit  structures  within  themselves.  At 
present,  the  bank  declares,  the  world  monetary 
situation  is  unique  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
which  overturned  the  currency  systems  of  Eu- 
rope. 

A  return  to  the  gold  standard  throughout 
the  commercial  world  seems  to  be  the  most 
practicable  solution  of  the  current  monetary 
problems,  according  to  tbe  bank.  To  bring 
about  this  return,  it  says,  the  prevention  oi 
additional  inflation,  the  more  or  less  gradual 
reduction  of  the  volume  of  outstanding  cur- 
rency and  credit  and  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion are  necessary.  A  prediction  that  gold 
will  be  employed  for  money  uses  more  ef- 
fectively in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past  also  is  made. 

It  is  shown  in  the  article  that  between  1913 
and  1918  the  money  stocks  of  gold  in  France 
decreased  from  $1,200,000,000  to  $664,000,000; 
in  Great  Britain,  from  $830,000,000  to  $596,- 
000,000;  in  Russia,  from  $1,012,000,000  to 
$412,000,000,  and  in  Germany,  from  $916,- 
000,000  to  $720,000,000.  Meanwhile  in  the 
United  States  the  gold  money  stock  had  in- 
creased from  $1,905,000,000  to  $3,165,000,000. 
Using  the  year  1913  as  a  100  per  cent,  basis 
currency  in  the  larger  countries  had  by  1919 
increased  as  follows :  United  Kingdom,  244 
per  cent.;  France.  375  per  cent.;  Italy,  435 
per  cent.,  and  Germany,  875  per  cent.  During 
the  same  period  the  currency  expansion  in  the 
United  States  reached  only  171  per  cent. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  is 
offering  at  a  special  price  $25,000  Raphael 
Weill  &  Co.,  Inc.  .(the  White  House)  notes 
in  denominations  of  $1000,  a  portion  of  the 
$750,000  6  per  cent,  secured  serial  gold  notes. 

The  trust  indenture  provides  that  Raphael 
Weill  &  Co.,  Inc.,  shall  at  all  times  maintain 
net  quick  assets  in  an  amount  which,  added 
to  the  appraised  value  of  the  pledged  collateral 
shall  bear  the  ratio  of  2  to  1  to  the  amount 
of  principal  and  accrued  interest  of  the  out- 
standing note  issue.  Pledged  securities  are: 
$270,000  Liberty  and  Victory  bonds.  $250,000 
California  state  and  municipal  bonds,  and 
$105,000  railroad  bonds. 


F.  M.  Brown  &  Co. 

High  Grade 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Government,    State,    Municipal 
and  Corporation 


BONDS 


H        300  Sansome  Street,  San  Fiancisco,  Cal.        m 
=     List   of  Current   Offerings   on   Application.     ^ 
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Fireman's  Fund,  left  for  Dallas,  Texas,  May 
7th  to  establish  a  Texas  farm  department  of 
the  company  under  State  Agent  J.  H.  Snell. 
Edward  RandalL  general  auditor  of  the  Fire- 
man's Fund,  will  join  Mr.  Wright  at  Dallas 
on  May  12th  to  assist  in  the  technical  de- 
tails of  establishing  the  new  department. 
From  Dallas  Mr.  Wright  will  go  to  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  to  attend  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Automobile  Conference.  On  the 
return     trip     he    will     stop     at     Little     Rock, 


Penalty  for  our  government's  refusal  here- 
tofore to  recognize  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand in  the  sugar  trade  is  now  being  paid  by 
the  public.  The  government's  price  restric- 
tions prevented  the  sugar  being  brought  into 
this  country  when  it  could  h^ve  been  bought 
for  half  the  present  cost.  In  the  meantime 
our  prohibition  laws  were  resulting  in  the 
building  up  of  the  greatest  boom  in  soft-drink 
and  candy  manufacture  that  could  be  imagined 
and  the  consumptive  demand  for  sugar  was 
practically  doubled.  We  would  now  be  in  a 
position  of  actual  sugar  famine  if  some  far- 
sighted  factors  had  not  begun  to  scour  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  sugar.  And  even 
with  all  the  huge  buying  that  has  been  going 
on  and  our  own  big  beet-sugar  crop  coming, 
we  can  not  expect  to  get  through  the  year 
with  any  large  surplus.  Profiteering  by  the 
retailer  there  may  be  at  times,  but  many  re- 
tailers, for  trade-drawing  purposes,  are  selling 
sugar  well  below  actual  cost,  so  that  the  mer- 
chant who  is  selling  merely  for  a  reasonable 
profit  is  falsely  accused  of  profiteering. 

In  the  West  and  South  banks  are  insist- 
ently seeking  to  reduce  their  outstanding 
loans.  Transportation  difficulties  have  oper- 
ated to  hinder  this  to  a  degree,  but  great  im- 
provement in  this  situation  is  bound  to  occur. 
Speculation  in  commodities  is  bound  to  con- 
tinue large  so  long  as  export  demands  are 
insistent.  Consequently  cotton  and  the  grains, 
suffering  sharp  breaks  at  times,  still  seem  to 
be  confidently  bought  by  interests  that  are 
fully  aware  of  this  actual  demand.  Crop  pros- 
pects are  none  too  brilliant  either  in  the 
South  or  in  the  West. 

In  the  steel  trade  activity  enlarges  as  the 
season  opens  out.  Independents  are  still  book- 
ing for  early  deliveries  at  prices  well  above 
the  rates  recognized  by  the  Steel  Corporation. 
And  there  is  as  yet  enough  demand  to  keep 
them  busy,  and  this  demand  will  likely  con- 
tinue into  next  year,  especially  as  building  is 
enjoying  a  tremendous  boom  and  as  housing 
requirements  are  still  sensational  all  over  the 
country.  Labor  troubles  may  result  in  fur- 
ther curtailment  in  copper  and  silver  mining. 
but  these  will  give  way  in  due  course.  The 
anthracite  workers  have  greatly  abridged  their 
demands,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
problems  will  be  met  in   a  spirit  of  fairness. 

In  general,  it  would  seem  the  thing  for  our 
banking  interests  to  insist  on  curtailment  of 
credit  for  purposes  that  have  no  bearing  on 
the  solution  of  the  problems  that  confront  the 
business  world.  We  want  to  and  must  speed 
up  production  of  necessities,  if  we  are  to  save 
ourselves  from  real  trouble.  Speeding  up  on 
luxuries  these  days  is  like  taking  a  joy  ride 
in   a  rickety  car. — The   Trader. 


YOUR 

INVESTMENT 

BANKER 

Choose  your  Investment  Banker  with 
care.  Choose  with  the  same  care  as 
when  you  choose  your  Commercial 
Banker.  This  applies  to  you  whether 
you  invest  individually  or  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  institution.  You  have 
faith  in  your  bank  because  of  your  con- 
fidence in  its  stability,  in  its  progressive- 
ness  and  because  you  believe  implicitly 
in  the  sound  judgment  of  its  officials. 
Let  the  same  criterion  apply  in  choos- 
ing your  Investment  Banker.  We  offer 
you  our  services  in  helping  you  invest 
your  money  with  safety.  Before  pur- 
chasing, our  corps  of  expert  buyers  pass 
upon  the  details  of  each  issue,  both  as 
to  its  legality  and  as  to  the  security  be- 
hind it.  Our  own  money  is  invested  in 
these  securities  before  we  ask  you  to 
invest  yours.  Our  purchases  are  the 
results  of  our  experience  and  success. 
Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  attest 
to  our  ability  to  act  for  you  in  this 
capacity.  Derive  the  benefit  of  this  ex- 
perience and  success  by  making  us  your 
Investment  Banker.  Send  for  our  se- 
lected list  of  Municipal  Bonds. 

WM.  CHEADLE  BORCHERS 

BONDS  AND  INVESTMENTS 

Merchants  National  Bank  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Phone  Douglas  5965 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BUILDING 

Phone  Broadway   161 


Arkansas,  to  visit  the  general  agency  of  Coates 
&  Raines,  which  represents  the  Fireman's 
Fund  in  Arkansas,  and  arrange  while  there  to 
start  writing  automobile  business  in  that  state. 


The  recent  government  report  on  spring 
wheat  conditions  is  very  poor  as  compared 
with  many  recent  years,  but  at  that  the  esti- 
mated crop  is  larger  than  the  crop  promised 
at  the  same  time  in  1917  and  1916  as  well  as 
in  each  of  the  years  from  1907  to  1912,  in- 
clusive. Farm  labor  conditions  are  not  satis- 
factory and  this  leads  to  the  fear  that  aban- 


C.    C.    Wright,    assistant    secretary    of    tlie  j 


E.F.HUTTON&CO. 

HOME  OFFICE,  61  BROADWAY 

BRANCHES: 

woolworth  b  gilding 

Plaza  Hotel 

NEW  YORK 


MEMBERS: 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Liverpool    Cotton    Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 


CALIFORNIA  OFFICES 
490  California  Street 

St.  Francis  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

I2th  and  Franklin  Streets 

OAKLAND 

118  West  Fourth  Street 
Alexandru  Hotel 
LOS  ANGELES 
Hotel    Maryland 

PASADENA 

Hotel  Del  Monte 

DEL  MONTE,  CAL. 


Through  Private  Wire 
California  Points  to  New  York 


May  15,  1920. 
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American  Silver  Corporation 

Capitalization  3,000,000  Shares— Par  $1.00 


DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM   CHILDS,  New  York,  President 

Manager    Childs    Dairy    Co.,    dairy    lunches, 

and  director   Irving  National   Bank. 
HARRY  BALFE,   Brooklyn 

Chairman    Austin,    Nichols    &    Co.,    wholesale 

grocers. 
NORVAL  A.   HAWKINS,   Detroit 

Capitalist,    Formerly  of  Ford   Motor  Co. 
THOS.    M.    MCCARTHY,    New    York 

Treasurer  of  Austin,    Nichols   &    Co. 
MAITLAND  F.  GRIGGS,  New  York 

Lawyer. 
EDWIN  H.    SAYRE,    New  York 

Of  R.   C.  Williams  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers. 
SAMUEL  S.  CONOVER,  New  York 

President  Fidelity  Trust  Co. 
D.    B. 


SAMUEL  S.   CHILDS,  New  York 

President    of    Childs     Co.     and     director    of 

banks. 
EUGENE  SCHIMPFF,   Scranton 

Capitalist. 
DANIEL  P.  MORSE,  New  York 

Of  McElwain,  Morse  &  Rogers,  and  director 

Irving  National   Bank. 
WM.    R.   OATES,   Detroit 

Investment    banker. 
JOHN  TYSSOWSKI,  New  York 

Mining  engineer. 
ROBT.    T.   NEELY,  New  York 

President    of    "Nedicks"    stores. 
WM.  D.  MURRAY,  Silver  City,  N.   M. 

President   Silver   City  National   Bank. 
SCOTT,   General    Manager,    Silver   City,    New  Mexico 
Mining    Engineer 

MINES   IN   SOCORRO    COUNTY,   NEW   MEXICO 

PRODUCTION  AVERAGE  $40,000  per  month,  with  old  mill  and  silver  under  60c  per  oz. 

Two  mines  and  60  valuable  claims,  bought  on  recommendation  of  best  engineers  available. 

PROPERTY  COST  $2,700,000  CASH;  PLANTS  COST  §515,000;  CASH  IN  TREASURY, 
$726,925.50. 

NEW  250-TON  MILL  to  be  greatly  increased. 

Commercial   mining    with   great   speculative   possibilities. 

SELDOM,  IF  EVER,  HAS  THE  PUBLIC  BEEN  INVITED  TO  INVEST  IN  SUCH  A 
GREAT  MINING  ENTERPRISE  AT  SUCH  A  PRICE. 

Note  the   personnel  of  the   Directors. 

This  stock  will  be  listed  on  the  New  York  Curb  and  is  expected  to  advance  rapidly. 

We  have  a  limited  allotment  and  invite  subscription  at   $1.25   per  share. 

Quick  action  is  necessary  to  secure  any  stock  at  this  price. 

Further   detailed   information    on    request. 

E.  M.  VAIL  &  CO. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 
4th  Floor,  Spreckels  BIdg.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PHONE   DOUGLAS  3682 

The  information  herein  contained  is  not  guaranteed,  but  we  consider  it  reliable. 


doned  acreage  will  not  be  utilized  to  the  same 
advantage  as  in  former  years. 

The  railway  situation  has  worked  against 
the  grain  markets,  which,  however,  are  hold- 
ing pretty  well  in  the  circumstances.  Cora 
prices  are  very  high  and  it  would  seem  could 
hardly  remain  so  high  unless  there  were  a 
great  deal  of  speculation  going  on.  Whether 
government  efforts  to  prove  that  the  market 
is  actually  cornered  succeed  or  not,  conditions 
may  easily  be  conceived  where  those  who  hold 
corn  speculatively  will  find  it  difficult  to  sell 
except  at  grave  loss.  Certainly  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  should  attend  to  the  food 
profiteers  wherever  its  influence  can  reach, 
and  this  board  may  be  found  more  potent  even 
than  the  judiciary  department. 

That  the  removal  of  government  price  re- 
strictions would  be  calculated  to  help  the 
general  business  situation  on  its  way  "back  to 
normal"  has  been  evidenced  by  the  improving 
supply  of  coke  ever  since  the  coal  markets 
were  freed  of  government  supervision.  The 
way  out  of  our  business  difficulties,  which  have 
resulted  only  from  an  excess  of  prosperity,  is 
to  whip  up  production.  There  are  labor 
spasms  here  and  there,  but  even  so  the  gen- 
eral drift  is  in  the  right  direction.  The  Steel 
Corporation  is  to  be  commended  again  and 
again  for  the  manner  in  which  it  holds  to  the 
fixed  price  list  of  a  year  ago.  If  the  steel 
trade  as  a  whole  and  other  industries,  includ- 


ing the  big  retailing  business,  would  combine 
on  a  policy  of  "fair  profits  only,"  we  would 
be  far  on  the  road  to  the  orderly  deflation 
that  must  come  if  we  are  to  prevent  a  dis- 
orderly deflation  growing  out  of  panic. 


The  passing  of  General  Motors  "old  stock" 
from  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  leaves  the 
stock  market  without  leadership.  What  a 
grand  eld  leader  General  Motors  was,  making 
sensational  daily  and  yearly  advances  such  as 
were  never  before  witnessed  on  the  exchange, 
leading  all  other  pool  stocks,  such  as  Crucible, 
Baldwin,  Pan-American,  Mexican  Petroleum, 
Republic  Iron  and  Steel  et  al.  in  the  bull  mar- 
kets of  1916  and  1919,  selling  in  1916  up  to 
$850  per  share,  then  after  paying  $50  per  share 
in  cash  to  stockholders  and  issuing  five  shares 
for  one,  up  again  to  $406  J^  per  share  in  the 
1919  bull  market.  The  15,000,000  shares  of 
no  par  common  issued  in  lieu  thereof  is  too 
unwieldy  a  burden  for  any  "pool"  to  handle 
and  make  a  leader  of.  It  is  said  that  the  new 
stock  will  shortly  be  listed  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange. 

There  is  a  stock,  however,  to  take  the  place 
of  General  Motors  as  a  leader.  A  stock  of 
such  vast  importance  in  the  mechanical  world 
as  to  cause  me  to  venture  the  prediction  that 
it  will  be  selected  and  used  from  now  on  as 
the  leader  of  the  market.  Not  United  States 
Steel ;    that    stock    is    too    widely    distributed. 


In  Matters  of  Trust 


lift 


IN  the  past  it  was  the  custom  to  saddle 
a  personal  friend  with  the  burden  of 
acting  as  executor  and  trustee  of  one's 
estate.  Experience  has  proved  that  the 
competent  individual  is  already  too 
heavily  encumbered  with  his  own 
business  to  handle,  with'  the  fullest 
measure  of  success,  the  affairs  of  another. 

Therefore  it  is  logical  for  you  to  select  this 
bank  to  act  for  you  in  such  matters.  It  is 
an  old  California  institution,  as  much  a 
part  of  the  State  as  her  mountains  and 
forests.  It  is  here  Co  protect  her  people  and 
extend  to  them  the  benefit  of  its  integrity, 
strength  and  experience. 


May  ive  send  you  booklet  "The 
First  Step  in  Making  Your  Will" 


CAL1FORNIA.N.A 

A  NATIONAL   BANK 


Mexican  Petroleum  is  the  one,  with  its  owner- 
ship of  600,000  acres  of  Mexican  oil  lands  and 
its  great  gushers,  the  largest  of  which  is  still  ! 
capped  and  produced  over  200,000  barrels  of 
oil    per    day.      This     company    shipped    over 
2,000,000  barrels  of  oil  out  of  Mexico  in  the 
month  of  March,  carried  in  the  tankers  of  the 
Pan-American  Petroleum  and  Transport  Com- 
pany.    The  common  stock  of  this  company  is 
only  $48,000,000  and  has  only  $39,229,000  out- 
standing   (a    chance    for    a    stock    dividend  I . 
Only   $12,000,000   8   per  cent,   non-cumulative 
preferred  authorized  and  outstanding;  392,000 
shares    of   common    stock,    74   per   cent,    of   it 
lying  in  the  treasury  of  the  Pan-American  Pe- 
troleum  and  Transport  Company.     A  danger- 
ous stock  to  go  short  of,  I  should  say  !     An- 
other  Stutz   if   Mr.   Doheny   should   desire   to 
make  it  one.     Mexican  Petroleum  sold  up  last 
year  to  264  and  is  now  selling  at  184.     Watch 
this  new  leader  when  the  time  comes  and  the 
market  needs  leadership.     The  two   issues   of 
Pan-American,   both   the   "A"   and   "B"   stock, 
will  bear  watching.     I  like  the  "A"  stock  best 
because  Mr.  Doheny  owns  80  per  cent,  of  the 
outstanding  stock  and  can  put  it  up  to  150  or 
200  if  he  so  desires.     It  has  the  voting  power 
which    the    "B"    does    not   possess.      The    "B" 
stock  is  listed  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
and  is   an   investment   issue.      With    1,200,000 
shares    of    "B"    stock    in    its    treasury    stock- 
holders  can   look  forward  to   stock  dividends 
from   time   to   time.      Oil   is   king   today,    and 
this  Doheny  property  is  the  king  of  oil  compa- 
nies.   The  banking  interests  most  active  in  the 
"Street"  are  behind  these  properties,  assuring 
the  trader  of  great  market  activity.     The  same 
banking  interests,  in  fact,  which  are  back  of 
General    Motors,     Stutz,    Republic    Iron    and 
Steel,  and  the  Duke-Whelan  interests. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
just  signed  the  $300,000,000  railway  bill  and 
the  way  is  now  open  for  the  purchase  of 
much-needed  equipment  for  the  railroads.  The 
small  capitalization  of  the  equipment  com- 
panies is  the  desirable  feature  in  connection 
with  them.  Buy  and  hold  them  ;  their  future 
is  assured.  They  are  all  good  and  in  the 
strongest  financial  position. 

The  favorite  speculative  issue  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  seems  to  be  Baldwin  Locomotive, 
daily  trading  in  this  issue  being  heavier  than 
in  any  other  listed  stock.  The  common  stock 
of  this  company  is  200,000  shares.  In  1919 
there  were  traded  on  the  exchange  20.000.000 
shares  of  this  stock,  a  turnover  of  100  times 
its  outstanding  capital.  In  three  days  last 
week  there  were  208,000  shares  traded  in. 
The  floating  supply  is  very  small,  only  50,000 
shares,  a  dangerous  short  sale  without  a  close 
stop.  Rumors  constantly  fill  the  "Street"  of 
stock  dividends  in  this  issue  ranging  from  50 
to   100  per  cent. 

Old-timers  who  have  made  a  study  of  stock- 
market  activities  in  presidential  years  expect 
"choppy  markets,"  with  many  moves  both  up 
and  down.  So  far  this  year  we  have  had  I 
three  good  moves  in  United  States  Steel  com-  | 
mon.  Down  16  points  in  February,  up  15 
points  in  March,  and  down  15  points  in  April, 
making  a  low  point  of  92%. 

It  is  rumored  that  one  of  the  largest  finan- 
cial interests  in  the  world,  which  has  made 
a  success  in  10  to  15-cent  chain  stores,  is  con- 
templating the  incorporation  of  a  company  to 
be  called  the  United  Theatres  of  America. 
They  will  have  a  chain  of  10  to  15-cent  mov- 
ing-picture houses  all  over  the  United  States 
in  every  large  city. 

President  Wood  of  the  American  Woolen 
Company  said  recently  that  the  United  States 
government  has  just  sold  some  wool  at  a  profit 
of  over  100  per  cent.,  and  still  nobody  ac- 
cused the  government  of  profiteering. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch  recommends  government 
distribution  of  commodities  as  the  best  method 
of  fighting  the  high  cost  of  living. — W.  C. 
Gregg,  manager  Palace  Hotel  branch  of  Mc- 
Donnell &■  Co,  

Work  on  the  new  mills  and  elevators  of  the 
Western  Milling  Company  on  the  Inner  Har- 
bor at  Oakland  is  being  rushed  day  and  night. 
The  president  of  the  Macdonald  Engineering 
Company,  Mr.  James  Macdonald,  has  come 
on  from  Chicago  to  direct  the  construction, 
and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the 
elevators  ready  to  house  the  1920  crops  of 
grain,  rice,  barley,  and  beans.  The  Western 
Milling  Company  owns  and  operates  the 
Northwestern  Milling  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  as  soon  as  the  new  Oakland  plant 
is  completed  will  manufacture  and  market 
"Besgrade"  brands  of  flour,  cereals,  and  ani- 
mal feeds.    . 

The  new  elevators  will  be  the  first  public 
grain  elevators  in  the  state,  and  requests  for 
storage  space  already  exceed  the  capacity  of 
the  thirty-six  binns,  which  will  hold  1,150,000 
bushels. 

The  stock  is  being  sold  by  Gross  &  Miller, 
who  report  very  satisfactory  results. 


The  Anglo  and  London 
Paris  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco 

A  forward  looking;  institution. 
Its  energies  and  resources  have 
ever  been  enlisted  in  the  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of 
the  best  interests  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Its  service  reaches  directly 
every  trade  capital  of  the  world 
— comprehends  every  phase  of 
commercial  and  investment 
banking;. 
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Resources  over  One  Hundred 
Twenty  Million  Dollars 


pany  and  Southern  Pacific  Company,  and  are 
also  a  direct  obligation  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Ex- 
press Company,  the  security  being  15,421  re- 
frigerator cars  now  in  service,  the  value  o\ 
which  is  $30,000,000,  and  by  4000  new  re- 
frigerator cars  valued  at  $15,826,000. 

The  certificates  are  issued  under  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan,  whereby  the  title  to  the  equip- 
ment will  be  vested  in  the  trustee,  the  com- 
pany not  receiving  title  to  this  equipment  until 
the  entire  issue  has  matured. 

These  cars  will  be  used  in  the  movement  of 
California  fruits  to  the  East.  Lack  of  cars 
has  caused  loss  to  the  fruit-growers  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  this  added  equipment  will  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  these  fruit-growers 
as  well  as  to  the  railroad  company. 


Stock  and  Bond  Certificates 
LITHOGRAPHED 
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SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STREETS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  200 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial      Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $15,000,000 


A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL  AND 
Personal  Checking 
Accounts  Solicited. 

Savings  Accounts    receive 

interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 

cent,  per  annnm. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
S3. 00 

OFFICERS 

Leon  Bocqneraz,  President 
J.  M .  Dnpas,  Vice-President 

A.  Bousquet Secretary 

W.F. Daffy Cashier 

J.T.  Irilarry  .Asst.  Cashier 


An  issue  of  $25,000,000  Pacific  Fruit  Ex- 
press Company  7  per  cent.  Equipment  Cer- 
tificates is  being  offered  by  McDonnell  &  Co. 
and  associates. 

These  bonds  are  guaranteed  severally  and 
jointly   by   the   Union    Pacific    Railroad    Com- 


The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The    San    Francisco    Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
Member  of  lie  Associated  Sanngs  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH     -     -    -    -     Mission  ud  21st  Strait 

PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH    dement  ud  7th  Arc. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH     -     Haight  ud  Behedere  Stmts 

December  31st,   1919. 

Assets $64,107,311.15 

Deposits 60,669,724.15 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1,000.000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds.  . .     2,437,587.00 
Employees'    Pension    Fund 318.780.48 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Gorgeous  Girl. 

Are  there  actually  such  women  as  are  de- 
picted for  us  in  the  novels  of  the  idle  rich? 
Or  are  these  mere  dream  pictures  snatched 
from  some  social  inferno  ? 

The  "gorgeous  girl"  is  a  monstrosity  of 
selfish  and  silly  vanity,  and  we  can  not  im- 
agine why  Stephen  O'Valley  wanted  to  marry 
her.  In  most  other  respects  Stephen  is  a 
hard-headed  business  man  whose  experiences 
of  life  should  have  given  him  more  sense. 
He  has  raised  himself  from  poverty-  to  wealth, 
and  now  the  war  brings  him  still  greater 
fortune  and  the  attainment  of  his  supreme 
ambition  to  marry  the  gorgeous  girl.  But  who 
can  account  for  marital  eccentricities? 

Stephen's  slow  discovery  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  his  wife  corresponds  with  his  equally 
slow  discovery"  of  the  value  of  his  secretary, 
Mary  Faithful.  The  contrasting  pictures  of 
>he  two  women  are  set  forth  on  every  page. 
Mary's  tide  comes  in  as  Beatrice's  tide  goes 
out  When  Stephen  loses  his  fortune  we 
know  at  once  what  will  happen.  He  will  lose 
his  wife,  too,  but  he  will  gain  Mary,  which 
is  a  very  satisfactory  exchange. 

The  author  peoples  his  stage  fairly  well, 
but  the  story  as  a  whole  is  carelessly  told  and 
the  constant  repetition  of  certain  stock  ex- 
pressions such  as  "one-cylinder  brain"  be- 
comes irritating. 

The  Gorgeous  Girl.  By  Xalbro  Bartley.  New 
York:    Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 


Russia  and  America. 

Mr.  Spargo  wishes  us  to  believe  that  Russia 
is  an  American  problem,  as  of  course  she  is, 
but  we  fear  his  voice  will  be  as  that  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  The  American  pub- 
lic believes  firmly  that  it  can  now  close  the 
door  upon  all  the  problems  of  Europe,  that  it 
can  resume  the  isolation  from  which  it  was 
dragged  by  the  war. 

Mr.  Spargo  finds  it  easy  enough  to  prove 
his  point.  We  are  paying  exorbitantly  for  at 
least  a  dozen  commodities,  including  wheat 
and  leather,  as  a  result  of  the  unproductivity 
of  Russia.  H'ere,  at  least,  we  have  something 
that  must  appeal  to  that  tiresome  person,  the 
average  citizen. 

But  there  are  broader  grounds  for  our  con- 
cern. Russia  was  abominably  treated  at  the 
peace  conference.  She  had  poured  out  her 
blood  and  treasure  in  prodigal  volumes,  but 
now  she  was  to  be  treated,  not  only  as  neg- 
ligible, but  actually  as  an  enemy.      She  stood 


The  School  for  Boys 
PIEDMONT  ACADEMY 

PINEST  SCHOOL  ON  COAST 

BOARDING    AND     DAY 

Piedmont,  California 


ZheDukeof. 
Chimney  Butte 
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WITH  his  old-fashioned 
safety  bicycle — a  "long- 
hom  steer  on  wheels,"  they 
called  it — he  looked  like  a  ten- 
derfoot for  sure.  So  when 
Jim  Wilder  made  this  itinerant 
peddler  a  present  of  the  meanest 
outlaw  pony  in  the  Bad  Lands, 
they  looked  for  fun — and  they 
got  it 

He  got  a  job  "fence-riding"  for 
a  girl  boss  —  protecting  her 
herds  from  "rustlers."  How 
he  was  nearly  lured  to  a  fiery 

death,  and  how  he  kept  his  trust,  are 
told  in  a  rattling  rapid-fire  narrative 
that  keeps  the  reader  keyed  up  to 
the  last  page. 

A.  C  McGorg  &  Co. 

Publishers 


by  helpless  while  the  Allies  inflicted  injuries 
upon  her  worse  than  those  inflicted  by  the 
Germans  at  Brest-Litovsk.  Her  territories 
were  dismembered  and  partitioned  without 
even  the  formality  of  her  concurrence.  What 
will  Russia  say  to  dll  this  when  she  finds  her 
feet  as  she  surely  will?  What  must  be  her 
attitude  toward  America,  who  used  the  self- 
determination  of  peoples  as  the  weapon  for 
her  destruction? 

There  is  still  another  danger,  says  Mr. 
Spargo.  Russia  is  being  thrown  into  the  arms 
of  Germany  and  we  are  thus  aiding  in  the 
birth  of  a  new  combination  likely  to  be  fatal 
to  the  peace  of  the  world.  And  what  about 
Japan?  Shall  we  see  an  alliance  of  Russia. 
Japan,  and  Germany,  with  Russia  and  Ger- 
manv  burning  for  vengeance  and  Japan  willing 
enough  to   profit  by  their  resentments? 

But  we  are  not  likely  to  amend  our  ways. 
We  never  do  until  it  is  too  late.  We  have 
no  foreign  policies  nor  even  a  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Spargo 's  warnings  are 
likely  to  fall  upon  deaf  ears. 

Russia  as  ax  American-  Problem.  By  John 
Spargo.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brother?. 


A  Novel  by  E.  Temple  Thurston. 

The  critical  reader  may  say  that  this  is  not 
a  novel  at  all.  and  perhaps  the  critical  reader 
will  be  right  But  it  is  better  than  a  novel. 
Indeed,  if  Mr.  Thurston  had  only  arranged  a 
marriage  for  the  last  page  it  would  be  a  novel. 

We  may  call  it  a  sort  of  pastoral.  We  hav^ 
met  Cruikshank  and  Bellwattle  before,  and 
here  they  are  again,  lovable,  unstable,  incon- 
sistent and  wholly  delightful.  Having  taken 
a  twenty-one-year  lease  of  a  house  in  Ireland 
and  lived  in  it  for  three  years,  they  decide  to 
go  farming  near  Tewkesbury  in  England,  and 
it  is  mainly  with  their  farming  adventures 
that  the  story  is  concerned. 

But  it  is  not  an  agricultural  story-  Far 
from  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "back- 
to  the  land"  movement.  The  embryo  farmer 
will  find  no  enlightenment  here.  If  we  are 
occasionally  invited  to  consider  the  problems 
of  horses,  cows,  and  pigs  it  is  only  in  order 
that  we  may  get  Cruikshank  and  Bellwattle 
in  the  right  perspective.  What  would  have 
happened  to  them  if  they  had  depended  on 
their  farm  for  a  living  we  tremble  to  think, 
but  fortunately  they  have  plenty  of  money  and 
so  Bellwattle  can  mother  her  sick  animals  to 
her  heart's  content  and  Cruikshank  can  give 
full  play  to  his  many  agricultural  ideals.  It  is 
all  delightfully  human  and  humorous  and  we 
shall  be  grateful  if  Mr.  Thurston  will  tell  us  all 
about  the  next  move  made  by  these  charminci 
people,  for  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  their 
anchors  are  buried  very  deeply. 

Sheepskins  and  Grey  Russet.  By  E.  Temple 
Thurston.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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Rome  in  connection  with  the  Italian  transla- 
tion of  his  book,  "The  Economic  Consequences 
of  the  Peace,"  has  been  informed  that  his 
book  has  been  read  with  great  interest  by  the 
Pope-  Translations  into  nine  foreign  tongues 
have  already  been  arranged  for. 

T.  R.  Smith,  managing  editor  of  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  has  sailed  for  Europe  on  a 
business  trip  in  connection  with  the  magazine 
and  the  book  departments  of  the  Century 
Company. 

With  the  publication  of  "Blacksheep ! 
Blacksheep !"  Meredith  Nicholson  attains  his 
majority  as  a  writer,  this  being  his  twenty- 
first    volume. 


METAPHYSICAL  LIBRARY 

165  POST  STREET  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Kearny   3899 

Circulating  library.  Free  reading  and  rest 
room.  Hours,  10  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  daily  except 
Sunday.  Metaphysical  and  occult  literature  for 
sale.  Subscriptions  to  magazines  taken.  Talks 
on  the  power  of  mind,  open  to  all,  daily  at  noon 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday;  on  Saturdays  at 
1:15  to  2:15  p.  m.  Voluntary  offerings.  Lec- 
ture ball  and  teachers'  room  for  rent. 


■Wanted— A  Husband. 

For  a  light,  effervescent,  and  not  wholly  im- 
possible story,  Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 
has  done  very"  well  indeed.  His  heroine  is 
Darcy  Cole,  who  takes  a  sombre  view  of  life 
and  consequently  lets  herself  "slump,"  so  far 
as  her  physical  appearance  is  concerned.  But 
her  friend,  Gloria  Greene,  takes  her  in  hand, 
sends  her  to  a  physical  culturist.  in  other 
words  an  ex-prizefighter,  and  presently  suc- 
ceeds not  only  in  silver-edging  the  cloud,  but 
in  abolishing  it  altogether.  Darcy "s  next  ex- 
ploit is  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
her  roommates  by  inventing  the  legend  that 
she  is  engaged  to  Sir  Montrose  Yeyze.  an 
aristocratic  young  Englishman  who  at  the  mo- 
ment is  concentrating  bis  mind  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  German  aeroplanes  and  who  has  never 
in  his  life  heard  of  Miss  Darcy  Cole. 

We  must  leave  the  reader  to  discover  for 
himself  how  Darcy  extricates  herself  from 
her  predicament,  but  he  will  be  able  to  form 
a  shrewd  guess  before  he  has  read  very   far. 

Wanted:  A  HrsBASD.  By  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.75. 


Letters  from 
China  and  Japan 

Bv  JOHN  DEWEY,  Ph.  D., 
and  ALICE  C.  DEWEY 

Professor  John  Dewey  is  probably 
the  foremost  student  of  education 
writing  in  the  English  language,  and 
Mrs.  Dewey  possesses  more  com- 
mon sense  and  incisive  understand- 
ing than  is  given  to  women  in 
general.  We  believe  you  will  find 
in  this  book  a  new  viewpoint  toward 
Japan  and  China 

$2.50  at  any  bookstore 

E.P.Dutton  &  Co.,  681  Fifth  Av.,N.Y. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square                        San  Francisco 

THE   HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IF 


YOU  ARE  A  REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Speed  a  pleuant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 

B-^k  Shop"  .t  2  TILLMAN  PLACE. 

OFF  GRANT  AVENUE-below  Suite.,  q  Rju* 

Old  Boob  Bought.  Sold  ud  Hunted  For  by 

GEORGE  HARGENS  (formerly  of  the  White  Houk) 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
In  his  "Talks  with  T.  R."  John  J.  Leary.  Jr.. 
quotes  Roosevelt  as  follows:  "When  I  was 
governor  it  was  delightful  to  note  the  refusal 
of  the  comptroller  to  audit  a  bill  for  1 
wrestling  mat  for  the  executive  mansion.  He 
could  understand  perfectly  why  a  gentleman 
should  w-ish  a  billiard  table,  but  a  wrestling 
mat  for  a  governor!     It  was  inconceivable  I" 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  celebrated  her  j 
eighty-fifth  birthday  on  the  3d  of  April,  two 
week's  after  the  publication  of  her  book  of 
short  stories.  "The  Elders  People."  On  the 
same  day  in  California  John  Burroughs  was 
celebrating  his  eighty-fourth.  His  next  book- 
is   expected   within  the  year. 

Philip  Gibbs.  famous  war  correspondent  and 
author  of  "Now  It  Can  Be  Told."  is  now  Sir 
Philip  Gibbs.  News  of  the  conferring  of 
knighthood  upon  him  for  his  distinguished 
service  during  the  war  has  just  reached 
America.  Simultaneously  the  Harpers  an- 
nounce that  "Now  It  Can  Be  Told."  Sir 
Philip's  new  book  in  which  he  makes  the  reve- 
lations that  he  was  forced  to  withhold  before, 
has  gone  into  its  third  edition. 


John     Maynard     Kevr 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Marqueray's  Duel. 

This  somewhat  ponderous  novel  has  for  its 
background  a  picture  of  political  life  in  Eng- 
land, and  particularly  the  life  of  the  diplo- 
matic and  foreign  service.  It  seems  to  be 
correctly  drawn  and  it  is  certainly  interest- 
ingly presented. 

But  the  centre  of  the  story  is  Phyllida 
Browne.  Aubrey  West,  a  foreign  office  secre- 
tary, and  his  friend  Marqueray,  strolling  home 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  discover  Phyl- 
lida huddled  up,  a  forlorn  little  waif,  on  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Something  must  ob- 
viously be  done  with  the  child,  and  so  the 
quixotic  Aubrey  decides  to  take  her  home  to 
his  landlady.  Then  it  transpires  that  Phyl- 
lida is  a  child  wife  who  has  been  deserted  by 
her  aristocratic  husband  on  the  ground  that 
her  marriage  was  a  sham  one  and  who  has 
just    been    discharged    from    the    workhouse. 


The  Silent,  Efficient 
Hygieno 

The  Hygieno  Closet  flushes 
silently  and  powerfully. 

Its  bowl  is  only  thirteen  in- 
ches high— three  inches  lower 
than  the  old  fashioned  closet 
bowl. 

The  medical  authorities  advocate 
the  use  of  the  Hygieno  Closet 
Bowl  because  it  allows  the  body 
to  rest  io  a  position  that  enables 
the  bowels  to  be  quickly  and  com- 
pletely emptied  without  unneces- 
sary strain. 

There  are  three  types  of  Hygieno 
Closets,  all  of  which  are  equipped 
with  the  highest  quality  of  fittings, 
and  like  all  Pacific  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures are  guaranteed  forever  against 
any  defects  in  workmanship  or 
materials. 

Visit  our  showroom. 


PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

FOR  SALE  BY   ALL   PLUMBERS 


Main  offices  and  showroom: 
67  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

Fac  lories: 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo,  California 


where  her  baby  has  been  born  and  died. 
Thenceforward  we  are  invited  to  observe  tne 
evolution  of  Phyllida  from  her  early  stage  of 
terror,  desperation,  and  misery  into  as  win- 
some and  fascinating  a  girl  as  the  most  fas- 
tidious could  desire. 

Mr.  Pryde  has  filled  his  stage  with  interest- 
ing people  and  plenty  of  them.  There  is  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  his  daughter, 
who  loves  the  shy  and  diffident  Aubrey  and  is 
eventually  compelled  to  teii  him  so.  And 
there  is  the  cynical  and  worldly  Marqueray, 
who  does  secret  service  work  for  the  fun  of 
it  and  who  first  jeers  at  Aubrey  for  his  rescue 
of  Phyllida  and  then  falls  hopelessly  in  love 
with  her.  But  Marqueray  finds  that  his  court- 
ship is  by  no  means  plain  sailing.  When  the 
old  roue,  Lord  Marchmont,  had  arranged  his 
sham  marriage  to  Phyllida  he  had  neglected 
to  ascertain  the  law  in  such  matters,  with  the 
result  that  the  marriage  was  actually  quite  a 
valid  one.  This  involves  all  sorts  of  compli- 
cations, and  Marqueray  has  eventually  to  win 
his  wife  by  sheer  strength. 

The  story  is  entirely  British  in  its  tone,  but 
pretty  girls  are  above  and  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  nationality  and  little  Phyllida  wins  her  way 
to  our  hearts  without  a  passport. 

Marqueray's  Duel.  By  Anthony  Pryde.  New 
York:    Robert   M.    McBride  S:   Co. 


French  Drama, 

Professor  Chandler,  dean  in  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  has  added  to  his  invaluable  "As- 
pects of  Modern  Drama" — a  "study  of  dra- 
matic kinds  and  moods" — a  volume  which  will 
be  hailed  with  interest  by  readers  and  appre- 
ciators  of  French  drama.  "The  Contempo- 
rary Drama  of  France"  is  a  volume  the  read- 
ing of  which  will  systematize  and  clarify  the 
scattered  knowledge  of  those  who  have  read 
French  plays  discursively,  however  apprecia- 
tively. 

Beginning  with  a  survey  of  the  work  of  such 
famous  precursors  of  the  moderns  as  Angier 
and  Dumas  fils,  the  author,  who  evidently 
always  does  his  voluminous  reading  with  3 
notebook,  takes  up  the  moderns,  grouping  them 
according  to  their  salient  characteristics :  mas- 
ters of  stagecraft,  ironic  realists,  makers  of 
mirth,  moralists,  reformers,  and  so  on.  And 
this  is  where  the  unsystematic  reader  profits 
by  the  verdicts  of  a  trained  mind. 

In  his  estimates  of  the  works  of  the  many 
talented  men  who  have  been  contributing  so 
brilliantly  to  modern  stage  literature  Pro- 
fessor Chandler  gives  some  information  as 
lo  their  family  origin,  their  beginnings  in  jour- 
nalism or  literature,  and  the  pith  of  the  vol- 
ume consists  of  the  resumes,  together  with 
illuminative  comment  on  the  majority  of  the 
plays. 

The  Contemporary  Drama  of  France.  By  Pro- 
fessor Chandler.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
$1.50.  

Essays,  Humorous  but  Sensible. 

In  a  volume  with  the  awkwardly  lengthy 
title,  "The  Bad  Results  of  Good  Habits,  and 
Other  Lapses,"  J.  Edgar  Park  has  surprised  the 
condemners  of  his  commercially  unsound  title 
by  the  large  amount  of  common  sense  which 
he  displays.  The  writer  is  a  man  of  emanci- 
pated mind.  He  abhors  conventions  which  are 
not  founded  on  good  sense.  But  being  ap- 
parently of  a  mellow  and  genial  nature,  he 
makes  war  upon  them  playfully.  Like  G.  B.  S.. 
he  likes  to  startle  people.  But  instead  of 
trampling  upon  their  pet  conventions,  or  pour- 
ing floods  of  cold  water  on  them,  he  tickles 
them  with  his  wit,  until  they  seem  to  evaporate 
in  foolish  laughter.  The  book  is  very  read- 
able and  fairly  crammed  with  quotable 
passages  which  will  probably  be  borrowed  by 
the  plagiaristic   tribe. 

The  Bad  Results  of  Good  Habits.  By  J-  Edgar 
Park.      Boston:    Houghton   Mifflin  Company;  $1.50. 


WOMAN 
TRIUMPHANT 

(La  Maja  Desnuda) 

This  enthralling  novel  tells  the  story  of  an  artist  to  whom  Life  gave  the 
opportunity  to  reproduce  the  incomparable  perfection  of  a  woman's  beauty. 
Yet,  even  as  he  thrilled  with  the  joy  of  supreme  achievement,  he  allowed 
his  canvas  to  be  destroyed  before  his  eyes.  Was  the  sacrifice  a  sign  of 
weakness  or  strength?  That  is  the  crux  of  a  story  so  rich  in  color,  so 
throbbing  with  vital  force,  so  keen  in  its  insight  into  subtle,  enduring 
influences  on  character  that  it  could  have  been  written  only  by  such  a 
master  of  fiction  as 

VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ 

Author  of  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,"  "Mare 
Nostrum,"  "Blood  and  Sand,"  "The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral," 
"La  Bodega,"  etc.  Each,  $1.90 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.     -     -     681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


New  Books  Received. 
Songs    and    Portraits.      By    Maxwell    St  rut hers 
Burt.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Responsibility.     By  James  E.  Agate.     New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 
A  novel. 

Indiscretions  of  the  Naval  Censor.  By  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Douglas  Browning,  Bt.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Revelations  of  fours  years  of  naval  secrets. 

Leader  of  Men.      By   Robert  Gordon  Anderson. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1. 
A  Roosevelt  sketch. 

The    Edge    of    Doom.      By    H.    F.    Prevost    Bat- 
tersby.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 
A  novel. 

The  Well  of  Being.     By  Herbert  Jones.     New 
York:   John  Lane  Company. 
A  volume  of  poems. 

A  Prisoner  in   Pentonville.     By  "Red   Band.'" 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  51.50. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Jane.      By  Anna  Alice   Chapin.      New   York:    G 
P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.75. 
A  novel. 

The  Engines  of  the  Human  Body.     Bv  Arthur 
Keith,    M.    D.,    LL.    D.,    F.   R.    S.     Philadelphia:   J. 
B.    Lippincott    Company- 
Lectures  given   at  the   Royal  Institution. 

My  Second  Country  (France).  By  Robert  Dell. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $2. 

A  description  of  the  present  state  of  France. 

_The_  Preventive    Man.      By    G.    V.    McFadden. 
New    York:  John    Lane   Company. 


The   Spacious  Tim~s  and  Others.      By   Francis 
Coutts.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Efficiency  Edgar.     By  Clarence  Eudington  Kel 
land.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.25. 
A   story. 

What  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Oth  er. 
By  William  Graham  Sumner.  New  York:  Harper 
&   Erothers;   $1.50. 

A   republication. 

Up  the  Seine  to  the  Battlefields.  By  Anna 
Bowman  Dodd.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
$3. 

A  present-day    journey. 

Keeping  the  Seas.  By  Captain  E.  R.  G.  R. 
Evans,  D.  S.  O.-  C.  B..  R.  N.  New  York:  Fred- 
erick Warne  &  Co.;  $3. 

A  war   record. 

Bruce.     By  Albert  Pavson  Terhune.     New  York: 
E.   P.   Dutton   &   Co.;   $2. 
The  story  of  a   dog. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Old  Southwest.  By 
Archibald  Henderson.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company. 

The  story  of   Daniel    Boone. 

Have  We  a  Far  Eastern  Policy.  By  Charles  H. 
Sherrill.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$2.50. 

With   introduction   by   David   Jayne   Hill,    LL.    D. 

The   Margaret   Book.      By  Alfred    Clark.      New 
York:  John  Lane  Company. 
A  novel  in  prose  and  verse. 

Leonard  Wood  on  National  Issues.  Compiled 
by  Evan  J.  David.  New  York:  Doubledav,  Page 
&  Co. 

Some  public  utterances. 

The   Rising  Tide  of  Color.      By  Lothrop   Stod 
dard.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $3. 
The  struggle  against  white  world-supremacy. 

A  Straight  Deal  or  the  Ancient  Grudge. 
By  Owen  Wister.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $2. 

A   plea   for   Anglo-Saxon   unity. 

The  Art  of  Fighting.  Bv  Rear- Admiral  A. 
Fiske,  U.  S.  N.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany. 

Its  evolution  and  progress,  with  illustrations  from 
campaigns  of  great  commanders. 

Sonnets  from  a  Prison  Camp.  By  Archibald 
Allan  Bowman.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
$1.50. 

Written  by  a  Princeton  professor  while  a  pris- 
oner of  war  in  Germany. 

Adventures  Among   Birds.      By  W.   II.  Hudson. 
New  York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.;    $4. 
A   sympathetic  book  about  birds. 

The  Road  to  En-DOR.  By  E.  H.  Jones.  Nov 
York:  John   Lane   Company;    $2. 

The  story  of  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Turkey. 

The     Life    of     Leonard     Wood.       By    John     C. 
Holme.     New  York:  Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 
A  biography. 

Visions  and  Beliefs  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
Collected    and    arranged    by    Lady    Gregory.       With 


Above  the  Standard. 


two    essays    and    notes    by    W.    B.    Yates.      In    two 
series.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $4.50. 

A    collection    of    Irish    fancy,    belief,    and    folk- 
lore. 


A  dog  which  belongs  to  one  of  the  members 
of  Marshall's  band  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  does 
not  howl  when  the  band  is  playing  real  music, 
for  that  would  be  fatal ;  but  when  the  band 
starts  a  jazz  tune  the  dog  bursts  forth  loudly 
and  dolorously,  which  is  a  distinct  addition  to 
any  jazz  selection. 


DEANE     SUMMER     CAMP 

Offers  a  wholesome  out-of-door  life  for  boys  from 
ten  to  fifteen.  Ocean  bathing,  riding,  trail  trips, 
athletics,    tutoring,    if    desired. 

JULY  1— SEPTEMBER  1,  1920. 
Address     all     communications     to     HARRISON 
TOWNSEND,     JR.,     or     HEWITT     REYNOLDS. 
Deane  School,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA  CLOCK  CO. 

"The  Firm  of  the  Hour" 

CLOCKMAKERS 

Repairing  Chimes,  Complicated,  Antique 
Clocks  a  Specialty. 

Our  Maxwell  Auto   Service   enables  us  to  call 

and    deliver    anywhere    in    Bay    Districts    and 

Peninsula. 


Copies  of  above  cut  can  be  had  upon  application 

We  carry  an  attractive  line  of 

New  Clocks 

Phone  Garfield  2570      418-419  Whilney  Bldg. 

133  Geary  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Showing  the  difference  of  time  in   the  leading 
cities  of  the  world  when  it's  noon  in  Washing- 
ton,   D.    C.      NOTE— Plain    dial    means   A.    M. 
Shaded    dial   P.    M. 
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"HITCHY  KOO." 


"Why  Hitchy  Koo  ?"  you  ask.  Oh,  just  be- 
cause that  tipsy  combination  of  syllables  ex- 
presses, as  well  as  anything  can,  the  farrago 
of  lively,  amusing  nonsense  of  which  "my 
show,"  as  Raymond  Hitchcock  fondly  and 
possessively  calls  it,  is  composed. 

Friend  Raymond,  by  the  way,  is  all  there  ; 
just  as  much  as  he  ever  was.  I  had  a  sad 
foreboding,  since  he  finally  condescended  to 
come  our  way,  that  perhaps  his  charms  were 
fading,  in  the  opinion  of  the  effete  East;  and 
that  he  was  coming  to  us  in  the  same  spirit 
with  which  the  passee  belle  finally  takes  up 
with  the  dull,  plodding,  uninteresting  admirer 
who  has  been  wont  to  sit  in  the  corner  and 
mutely,  meekly  adore. 

But  no;  Raymond  is  all  there.  In  fact  he 
is  there  before  the  show  proper — or  is  it  im- 
proper?— begins.  Or  rather  he  becomes  tne 
show  as  soon  as  he  makes  his  appearance, 
hatted  and  in  ordinary  street  dress,  down  in 
the  auditorium  and  directly  in  front  of  the 
orchestra. 

The  comedian  believes  in  establishing  a 
"folksy"  atmosphere.  So  he  affably  hails 
everybody  he  knows  by  name  or  title  ;  intro- 
duces the  mayor  of  Portland  to  the  admiral, 
the  admiral  to  the  doctor,  and  so  on.  Then 
he  proceeds  to  monologuize  in  his  big,  domi- 
nating, grating  voice,  until,  while  the  house 
chortles  in  unison,  he  climbs  up  to  the  stage 
and  the  show  begins. 

It  always  seems  queer  to  me  that  people 
would  pay  three  dollars  a  seat — plus  the  war 
tax — for  anything  so  gauzy  as  musical  com- 
edy. But  I  must  admit  that  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock gives  them  their  money's  worth,  People, 
of  course,  go  to  the  kind  of  theatrical  enter- 
tainment that  they  want.  The  tired,  etc., 
wants  oceans  of  girls,  seas  of  jokes,  rivers  of 
tunefulness,  forests  of  legs,  bare  backs  and 
shoulders  in  lovely  profusion,  and  dancing  till 
you  can't  rest.  And  he  gets  all  this  in  "Hitchy 
Koo."  "Hitchy  Koo"  is  the  epitome  of  what 
the  tir — etc.  wants.  Likewise  the  wearied  pro- 
fessional man,  judging  from  the  titles  scat- 
tered around  so  bountifully  by  the  socially  in- 
clined  Mr.    Hitchcock. 

As  well  as  I  remember — "Hitchy  Koo"  is 
rather  heady,  champagne  sort  of  stuff  and 
leaves  the  mentality  slightly  thinned  and  gase- 
ous— Mr.  Hitchcock,  during  the  entire  even- 
ing, except  in  the  Pocahontas  episode,  served 
as  a  sort  of  earnest,  admiring  Greek  chorus. 
He  interpreted. 

Forests  of  girls  accompanied  him  wherever 
he  went,  danced  for  him  and  at  him,  occasion- 
ally kissing  and  hand-holding  him  when  he 
wasn't  engaged  in  doing  ditto.  This,  I  am 
convinced,  is  done  for  pure  meanness,  just  to 
aggravate  those  potent,  grave,  and  reverend 
signors  in  the  front. 

Well,  lem  me  see,  what  was  the  rest  of  it' 
It  begins  with  the  Garden  of  Roses,  and  we 
immediately    discover    that    the    girls    are    all 


fresh  rosebuds,  newly  washed  in  greasepaint. 
Some  of  them,  I'm  sure,  are  not  grown  up. 
Practically  all  are  pretty.  If  there  is  any  ex- 
ception it  must  be  because  she — the  exception 
— is  an  extra  good  dancer. 

Then  there  is  a  perfectly  screaming  motion- 
picture  studio  scene,  in  which  we  discover  Mr. 
Bert  Savoy's  magnificent  burlesque  of  a  fool 
woman  who  talks  forever  and  says  nothing. 
This  was  carried  out  still  further  in  a  later 
scene,  in  which  the  Savoy  giggle  was  revealed 
in  its  full  splendor. 

Also  in  the  barber  shop  Mr.  Savoy  was  de- 
lightfully funny  as  a  manicure,  while  Mr. 
Hitchcock  as  the  barber,  still  earnest  and  as 
soulfully  reassuring  as  a  real  estate  agent  with 
a  house  for  sale,  assisted  the  nimble  George 
Moore  and  his  astounding  legs  in  coining 
oceans  of  laughs  from  a  side-aching  audience. 
The  "jade  fantasy"  was  gorgeous  spectacle, 
including  quantities  of  beautiful  dancing. 
What  a  graceful  creature,  by  the  way,  is  Flor- 
ence O'Denishawn,  with  her  long,  slender 
limbs  and  her  elastic  movements ;  evidently, 
from  her  name,  a  grateful  product  of  the 
Denishawn  school.  Other  specialists  were 
Ruth  Mitchell,  who,  as  a  telephone  operator, 
was  freshly  amusing  in  old  business;  the  Dun- 
can sisters,  girls  who  impersonated  the  mod- 
ern, knowing  youngster ;  and  really  one  must 
commend  Billy  Holbrook  and  Henri  Lingen, 
the  two  owners  of  the  horse's  legs.  They 
were  so  deliriously  funny  that  one  wondered 
if  the  invisible  pair  were  born  to  fame,  like 
the  once  famous  Dixey,  who  first  became  re- 
marked as  a  pair  of  hind  legs  to  some  similar 
weird  animal  on  the  burlesque  stage. 

There  are  so  many  good  things  in  "Hitchy 
Koo"  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  enumerate 
them  all,  and  perhaps  the  names  of  some  of 
the  special  performers  have  gotten  away.  But 
to  characterize  the  show  generally,  it  is  the 
best  of  its  kind.  The  singing,  to  be  sure, 
wasn't  a  feature  calling  for  praise,  but  all 
other  aids  and  accessories,  costumes,  and 
scenery,  not  to  mention  girls  and  dancing,  and 
excellent  comedy  material,  was  first-class. 
You  can  spend  almost  the  entire  evening 
laughing  at  "Hitchy  Koo"  and  the  ubiquitous 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  and  while  you  are  laughing 
you  are  contemporaneously  admiring  pretty 
girls,  feather-light  dancing,  handsome  cos 
tumes,   and   effective  scenery. 


"A  VOICE  IN  THE  DARK." 


They  have  what  is  called  a  "melodramatic 
novelty"  at  the  Alcazar  this  week ;  a  play  of 
the  brand  that  sets  everybody  guessing.  For 
the  lovely  heroine  is  seen  standing  over  the 
body  of  a  murdered  man  with  a  smoking  pistol 
in  her  hand.  Of  course  we  know  that  the 
lovely  heroine  didn't  commit  the  murder.  It 
can  not.  can  not  be;  simply  dead  against  all 
the   probabilities. 

And  yet;  there  is  that  roadhouse  woman. 
She  knows  human  nature  and  all  its  guile. 
She  has  seen  lovely  heroines  at  roadhouses. 
She  doesn't  believe  in  'em.  Not  on  your  life 
she  doesn't.  And  yet,  and  yet.  So  we  keep 
saying,  as  we  study  the  particularly  provoca- 
tive programme:  "Did  he  do  it?  Did  she  do 
it?" 

And  in  the  meanwhile,  between  acts  we  are 
doing  time — piecing.  Prologue,  June  22,  4:30 
p.  m.  Next  scene,  next  morning.  Next  (there 
are  three  scenes  to  each  act),  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  the  prologue;  next,  an  hour  after 
the  discovery ;  and  so  on. 

I  wonder  if  Ralph  E.  Dyar  (the  author) 
hasn't  read  his  Wilkie  Collins.  In  those  an- 
cient Wilkie  Collins  novels  there  used  to  be 
a  thrilling  series  of  narratives  when  a  crime 
was   being  unraveled,    and   old   Mrs.   Lydiard, 
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with  her  deafness,  her  positiveness,  and  her 
testiness,  might  have  come  right  out  of  a 
Wilkie  Collins  novel.  Then  there  is  the 
nurse's  story;  the  whole  affair  being  neatly 
and  ingeniously  dove-tailed  together  so  that 
it  makes  a  first-class  and  breathlessly  interest- 
ing detective  story. 

Ralph  E.  Dyar,  of  course,  is  sure  to  be  a 
journalist.  All  the  journalists  have  a  bottom- 
less contempt  for  the  detective  order  of  mind. 
I  must  admit  that  I  have  never  sampled  it  at 
close  quarters,  but  from  the  records  made  by 
detectives  I  scarcely  wonder  at  it. 

They  seem  to  have  no  imagination,  but  judge 
only  by  the  obvious.  Like  the  roadhouse 
woman,  they  have  lost  their  confidence  in  hu- 
man nature.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  people 
only  behave  themselves  when  their  purses  are 
full  and  life  goes  smoothly.  But  facts  do  not 
entirely  bear  this  out.  There  are  a  lot  of 
pretty  decent  human  beings.  This  the  de- 
tectives refuse  to  believe.  And  they  are  so 
much  cleverer  in  discoverying  crimes  than  in 
finding  the  criminals  who  committed  them. 
And  in  this  great  and  glorious  land  of  spread- 
eagledom,  with  oodles  of  money  to  spend  on 
training  our  police  and  detectives  in  the  re- 
fined subtleties  that  the  European  sleuths  use 
when  they  are  on  the  trail,  our  men,  if  we 
adopt  the  popular  impression,  lack  intuition, 
imagination,  secretiveness,  and  tact.  Tact, 
properly  exercised,  can  draw  forth  the  elusive 
secret  that  accounts  for  the  crime.  I  suppose 
the  Sam  Cloyd  character  is  founded  on  reality. 
He  certainly  has  a  realistic  air.  The  trouble 
with  the  Sam  Cloyds  is  that  they  have  such  a 
huge  and  irritable  ego,  and  they  are  so  tact- 
lessly intolerant  of  the  possession  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  of  a  similar  article.  These  re- 
porters get  a  very  shrewd  angle  on  human  na- 
ture, and  we  notice  it  in  "A  Voice  in  the 
Dark."  Also  the  author  has  remembered  the 
tremendous  effectiveness  of  having  narratives 
told  by  action.  So  the  Wilkie  Collins  narra- 
tives fade  into  darkness,  brighten  into  light, 
and  are  continued  as  the  events  really  trans- 
pired in  the  play. 

One  mistake  there  seemed  to  be.  One  of 
the  narrative  scenes  was  given  twice,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  shot  was  heard  the 
second  time.  I  was  rather  puzzled  by  that, 
and  wish  that  the  author,  or  somebody  else, 
would  rise  and  explain. 

The  play  is  most  ingenious  and  the  be- 
puzzlements  keep  our  guessing  works  on  the 
alert.  And  when  the  explanation  comes  it  is 
not  labored,  but  tallies  with  the  characteristics 
indicated.  For  from  the  very  first  A.  looked 
secretive  (far  be  it  from  me  to  give  any  of 
the  mysteries  away),  T.  looked  pale  and  agi- 
tated, M.  Le.  was  altogether  too  positive,  and 
the  coroner  and  other  myrmidons  of  the  law 
were  too  easily  convinced  by  purely  super- 
ficial evidence  of  a  circumstantial  nature. 

In  fact  the  author  probably  had  it  up  his 
sleeve  to  startle  and  confound  the  ordinary 
rash  and  crass  judgment  by  showing,  in  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  facts,  how  perfectly 
easy  it  is  ■  to  draw  an  entirely  wrong  con- 
clusion from  what  seems  to  inevitably  point 
to  just  that   conclusion. 

The  Alcazar  company  was  needed  in  just 
about  its  full  strength  to  present  this  inter- 
esting mystery  play,  which  is  a  sort  of  com- 
panion to  "The  Thirteenth  Chair."  Their 
work  was  well  done;  and  that  meant  severe 
rehearsals,  probably,  as  there  are  nine  scenes 
in  the  three  acts,  in  addition  to  the  prologue. 


THE  SECOND  GALLI-CURCI  CONCERT. 


Again  a  banner  house  ;  not  quite  so  banner- 
streaming  on-the-breezish  as  the  first  concert, 
but  thousands  and  thousands  to  sing  to. 

In  another  handsome  and  strictly  modern 
costume  the  little  prima  donna  demonstrated 
to  the  delight  of  the  listening  thousands  the 
possession  of  an  exceptionally  lovely  and  bril- 
liantly manipulated  voice. 

Not  quite  so  resilient,  either  in  mood  or  in 
vocal  execution,  as  at  the  previous  concert, 
Mme.  Galli-Curci  won  the  admiration  and  ap- 
plause of  the  immense  audience  by  the  vocal 
versatility  she  displayed  and  by  her  easy  mas- 
tery of  the  situation.  For  it  is  unquestion- 
ably a  strange  sensation  to  see  the  small  diva 
singing,  in  that  immense  auditorium,  in  a 
voice  that  makes  no  effect  of  being  spectacu- 
lar in  size  and  yet  reaches  so  easily  to  its  fur- 
thest corners.  The  diva  has,  noticeably,  the 
full    throat    of    a    singer,    its    broad    base    and 
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rounded  column  assisting  nobly  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  voice  to  which  the  high-arched  nose 
forms  an  excellent  sounding-board. 

Those  who  were  there  Sunday,  besides  hear- 
ing a  particularly  beautiful  programme  ren- 
dered, had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the 
aria  that  aided  in  lifting  the  singer  to  national 
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Removing 
a  Prejudice 

"I  would  refuse  to  pay  such  an 
exorbitant  bill,  only  of  course  I 
know  there  is  no  redress." 

When  a  consumer  writes  in  this 
vein,  our  Service  Department  has 
two  tasks — to  adjust  a  bill  and  to 
remove  a  prejudice. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  adjust  a  bill. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  readjust  a  con- 
sumer's attitude. 

Our  Service  Department  looked 
into  this  case,  and  wrote  the  con- 
sumer a  letter  from  which  we  quote  : 

"Your  remark,  'Of  course  I  know 
there  is  no  redress,'  does  us  some  in- 
justice. The  adjusting  bureau  of 
our  Service  Department  exists  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  straightening  out 
disputed  bills.  Manifest  errors  are 
immediately  rectified  ;  in  most  cases 
we  find  them  first  and  anticipate  the 
consumer's  inquiry.  Where  any  ele- 
ment of  doubt  exists,  the  consumer 
is  given  the  benefit." 

The  bill  in  question  was  not  ex- 
orbitant, for  there  had  been  in- 
creased delivery  of  water  to  the 
premises,  but  the  cause  of  leakage — 
a  defective  ball  float  in  the  toilet 
tank — had  been  corrected,  so  the  bill 
was  equitably  adjusted. 

Upon  receiving  the  explanation 
and    a   refund,    the    consumer   wrote 

us : 

"I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  cour- 
tesy extended  me.  I  also  wish  to 
apologize,  and  hope  the-  apology  will 
be  accepted." 

We  like  to  think  that  it  was  our 
determination  to  remove  a  prejudice, 
and  not  merely  the  refund,  which 
readjusted   this   consumer's  attitude. 
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fame.  The  cavatina  from  "Don  Pasquale" 
and  "Villanello"  served  as  vehicles  for  the 
fiorituri  which  is  her  specialty.  "Carceralas" 
is  a  companion  song  to  "Clavelitos."  We  could 
not,  in  such  a  vast  auditorium,  do  full  justice 
to  the  exquisiteness  with  which  two  or  three 
French  numbers  were  rendered ;  but  the  au- 
dience, as  audiences  always  do,  vastly  enjoyed 
hearing  a  rare  voice  on  "Annie  Laura," 
"Love's  Old  Sweet  Song,"  and  "Swing  Low, 
Sweet  Chariot."  It  struck  me,  however,  that 
Mme.  Galli-Curci  is  not  en  rapport  with  the 
barbaric  simplicity  of  this  negro  chant,  and  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  she  would  do  better  to 
drop  it  from  her  repertory. 

With  the  chromatic  intricacies  of  "The 
Shadow  Song,"  however,  she  was  thoroughly 
at  home.  If  this  singer  had  a  temperament 
-as  brilliant  and  sparkling  as  her  voice  she 
would  be  a  wonder  indeed.  Or,  rather,  she 
would  be  a  greater  one,  for  the  vocalist  who 
can  with  such  apparently  effortless  art  render 
the  runs,  the  trills,  the  candenzas,  and  chro- 
matic scales  which  Mme.  Galli-Curci  poured 
forth  in  the  final  number  is  indeed  a  wonder. 
As  to  the  singing  off  pitch  of  which  she  is 
reproached,  it  was  not  to  be  detected  by  many 
close  observers  in  the  first  concert  and  was 
very  slight  in  the  second.  It  probably  happens 
when  the  singer  is  physically,  through  fatigue 
or  otherwise,  a  little  below  par. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Curran  Theatre. 

No  announcement  of  a  forthcoming  play  car- 
ries with  it  more  promise  than  that  of  the 
coming  of  Louis  Mann  in  "Friendly  Enemies" 
to  the  Curran  Theatre  on  Monday,  May  17th. 
For  two  years  this  stirring  comedy  by  Samuel 
Shipman  and  Aaron  Hoffman  has  been  the 
most  emphatic  dramatic  success  of  the  Ameri- 
can stage.  Mr.  Mann  and  "Friendly  Enemies" 
comes  to  this  city  following  a  record-breaking 
run  of  sixty-nine  weeks  in  New  York  City, 
fifty-two  of  which  were  played  in  successive 
performances  at  the  Hudson  Theatre. 

"Friendly  Enemies"  is  a  comedy  of  the 
times,  with  a  message  of  sturdy  Americanism 
that  can  not  be  resisted.  Mr.  Mann's  charac- 
terization of  the  stubborn  old  German  has 
been  the  outstanding  artistic  triumph  of  the 
last  two  years  of  dramatic  effort.  While 
"Friendly  Enemies"  carries  a  stirring  message 
in  stalwart  patriotism  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
comedy  of  the  highest  order — a  comedy  that 
puts  every  audience  in  instantaneous  good 
humor  and  holds  it  to  the  finish.  To  see  Mr. 
Mann  in  "Friendly  Enemies"  is  to  spend  three 
hours  of  exhilarating  merriment.  Associated 
with  Mr.  Mann  in  the  presentation  of 
"Friendly  Enemies"  are  Jess  Dandy,  Marie 
Reichart,  Betty  Alden,  Alan  Hale,  Joseph 
Sterling,  and  Marcelle  Nelken.  During  the 
engagement  at  the  Curran  Theatre  there  will 
be  the  regular  Wednesday  and  Saturday  mati- 
nees. , 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

Raymond  Hitchcock  and  his  new  musical 
revue,  "Hitchy  Koo — 1919"  will  remain  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  for  a  second  and  final  week 
commencing  with  Sunday  night,  May  16th. 
The  production  has  hit  the  popular  fancy  and 
as  it  is  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  California 
out-of-town  theatre-goers  have  been  evincing 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  engagement  at 
the  Columbia. 

Ever  Since  Booth  Tarkington  has  come  so 
prominently  into  the  view  of  the  public,  the 
librarian  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  re- 
ports that  the  demand  for  his  books  is  as  great 
as  for  those  of  any  other  present-day  writer  of 
fiction.  The  calls  for  them  in  the  circulating 
department  of  the  library  were  so  numerous 
that  many  additional  copies  of  each  of  Tark- 
ington's  works  were  purchased,  and  still  the 
demand   ~h$  not   satisfied. 

"Clarence,"  Mr.  Tarkington's  latest  work 
for  the  stage,  will  be  seen  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  two  weeks,  beginning  Monday,  May 
24th,  being  presented  by  the  same  company 
that  has  just  concluded  a  fifteen  weeks'  run 
at  the  Blackstone  Theatre.   Chicago. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

"A  Doll's  House,"  by  Henrik  Ibsen,  will  be 
the  offering  at  the  Maitland  Playhouse  for  the 
week  opening  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  18th. 

This  event  also  marks  the  return  of  Miss 
Ann  O'Day,  a  favorite  player  among  the 
many  gathered  about  Arthur  Maitland.  Miss 
O'Day  has  the  part  of  Nora,  whose  heroic 
devotion  to  her  husband  determines  the  direc- 
tion of  the  story's  plot. 

In  construction  "A  Doll's  House"  is  clear, 
interesting,  unified.  No  time  is  lost  in  letting 
the  audience  know  what  has  gone  before.  The 
curiosity  of  the  audience  is  aroused  in  the 
wish  to  know  how  Nora  will  extricate  herself 
from  her  difficulties.  Throughout  the  play 
there  is  scarcely  a  superfluous  word ;  all  tends 
toward  the  final  scene,  all  is  virtually  prepara- 
tory explanation. 

This  Saturday  night  Bernard  Shaw's  "Mis 
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alliance"  will  have  its  final  presentation  by  the 
Maitland  Players.  For  the  week  of  May  25th 
Arthur  Maitland  has  in  preparation  St.  John 
Hankin's  "Thompson." 


The  Alcazar  Theatre. 

The  continuance  for  a  second  week  of  "A 
Voice  in  the  Dark"  is  actually  compelled,  be- 
cause the  fascinating  mystery  melodrama  has 
created  a  sensation  that  can  not  be  ignored 
by  the  Alcazar  box-office.  A  modern  Blue- 
beard is  slain  by  a  mysterious  avenger.  Just 
who  fired  the  shot  keeps  the  audience  on  pins 
and  needles  until  the  last  moment.  Nearly 
everybody  but  the  orchestra  leader  falls  under 
suspicion.  Special  honors  fall  to  Belle  Ben- 
nett, Emelie  Melville,  Clay  Clement,  Henry 
Shumcr,  Emily  Pinter,  and  Stella  Warfield. 

"Potash  and  Perlmutter"  are  simply 
crowded  off  the  stage  for  another  week,  but 
will  bring  joy  to  old  friends  and  new  on  Sun- 
day, May  23d.  The  popular  appeal  of  "A 
Voice  in  the  Dark"  is  too  insistent  to  be  dis- 
regarded.   

The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  programme  for  next  week  will 
be  one  of  the  best  in  vaudeville. 

Sylvester  Schaffer  will  head  the  new  bill. 
He  combines  the  essentials  of  eight  different 
acts,  yet  in  each  he  shows  a  skill  and  artistry 
that  would  do  credit  to  any  one  of  the  stars 
in  that  particular  line.  Schaffer  is  versed  in 
every  particular  form  of  entertainment  known 
to  vaudeville,  be  it  legerdemain  or  music  or 
juggling,  marksmanship  or  painting,  panto- 
mime or  athletics — he  is  master  of  all.  He 
occupies  the  stage  for  nearly  an  hour. 

Florenze  Tempest  continues  as  one  of  vaude- 
ville's brilliant  illuminatives.  This  season  she 
is  offering  a  series  of  carefully  staged  songs 
and   dances. 

Mme.  Claire  Forbes,  who  is  the  only  woman 
who  has  attained  the  coveted  distinction  of 
piano  soloist  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, will  be  heard  in  a  delightful  pro- 
gramme, which  exhibits  her  artistry  so  thor- 
oughly that  she  seems  to  be  inspired. 

Milt  Collins,  "the  Speaker  of  the  House," 
who  has  been  too  long  absent,  will  return  with 
a  new  monologue  entitled  "The  Patriot,"  in 
which  he  discusses  amusingly  every  topic  of 
timely  importance.  Collins  is  a  genius  in  his 
line  and  a  delight  to  his  audiences. 

Anthony  and  Rogers  are  Italian  comedians, 
and  in  their  loose-jointed  patter  produce  an 
abundance  of  fun.  Their  act  is  a  satire  on  the 
modern  Italian  barber  shop. 

Herbert  and  Dare  have  perfected  a  routine 
composed  entirely  of  athletic  feats  which  they 
perform  with  a  sangfroid  which  conveys  the 
impression  that  they  are  easy  of  execution, 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  most  ardu- 
ous and  difficult. 

"Doc"  Baker,  Polly  Walker,  Bud  and  Jack 
Pearson  in  the  lightning  review,  "Flashes," 
and  Ernestine  Myers  and  Paisley  Noon,  inter- 
pretative terpsichorean  artists,  will  be  the  only 
holdovers.  

Coming  Musical  Eventg. 

Eugene  Ysaye  and  Mischa  Elman  will  ap- 
pear in  joint  recital  of  music  for  two  violins 
at  the  Exposition  Auditorium  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  May  23d,  at  2  :30  sharp.  They  will 
give  a  programme  including  works  by  Mo- 
zart,  Bach,   Haendel,  and  Moszkowski. 

John  McCormack,  assisted  by  Edwin  Schnei- 
der, accompanist,  and  Lauri  Kennedy,  a  new 
and  talented  'cellist,  will  give  a  concert  at  the 
Exposition  Auditorium,  Sunday  afternoon, 
June  6th.  This  will  be  the  only  city  in  North- 
ern California  to  get  a  McCormack  concert 
and  will  mark  the  commencement  of  McCor- 
mack's  world  tour.  The  McCormack  pro- 
gramme will  include  numbers  by  Haendel, 
Chausson,  Bridge,  Bantock,  Tosti,  Schneider, 
Del  Riego,  Lehmann,  and  a  group  of  old  Irish 
songs  arranged  by  Page,  Hughes,  Scott-Gaty, 
and  Hardebeck. 

Tickets  for  the  Ysaye  and  Elman  and  Mc- 
Cormack concerts  will  be  on  sale  commencing 
Monday  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


White  House  Dress. 

When  President  Wilson,  because  of  illness, 
received  the  King  of  the  Belgians  while 
propped  up  in  bed.  and  told  the  Prince  of 
Wales  that  the  bed  in  which  he  lay  had  been 
occupied  by  Baron  Renfrew,  later  King  Ed- 
ward VII,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  added 
traditions  to  the  host  already  clinging  about 
the  White  House. 

"President  Wilson's  enforced  dishabille  re- 
calls the  premeditated  negligee — worn  slip- 
pers, yarn  stockings,  and  old  suit — by  which 
Jefferson  sought  to  impress  the  British  am- 
bassador with  American  democracy  when  that 
official  arrived  in  full  official  dress  to  present 
his  credentials,"  observes  a  bulletin  of  the 
National  Geographical  Society.  "Early  morn- 
ing callers  on  John  Quincy  Adams  had  to  cool 
their  heels  until  that  President  finished  three 
chapters  in  the  Bible  and  walked  down  back 
of  the  White  House  for  a  swim  in  the  Po- 
tomac. To  'drop  in'  at  the  White  House 
evenings,  quite  the  sociable  thing  to  do  during 
Jackson's  terms,  meant  finding  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive  before   an   open   fire,   in   an    old   loose 


<£ty?  (&albm  pheasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  bean  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 


Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


coat  doing  duty  as  a  smoking  jacket,  puffing 
at  a  long  pipe  with  a  bowl  of  red  clay. 

"No  room  at  the  White  House  is  better 
known  to  the  public  than  the  East  Room,  of 
late  years  the  scene  of  brilliant  receptions  and 
White  House  weddings.  It,  too,  has  mem- 
ories of  a  cruder  democracy  when  all  Wash- 
ington flocked  there  to  'follow  about  the 
servants  who  carried  refreshments,  seizing 
upon  whatever  they  could  get,'  and  upon  one 
occasion  two  'ladies'  perched  upon  the  chim- 
ney piece  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  colorful 
scene. 

"Strange  were  the  gifts  to  Presidents  of 
earlier  years.  Strangest  of  all,  perhaps,  was 
the  cheese  sent  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  the 
admiring  inscription,  'the  greatest  cheese  in 
America  for  the  greatest  man  in  America.'  It 
was  conveyed  to  Jefferson  by  a  six-horse  team. 
He  insisted  upon  paying  for  it,  and  it  lasted 
for  more  than  a  year,  being  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  many  a  state  dinner  in  the 
meantime." 

-•••■ 

Potatoes  seldom  grow  larger  than  marbles 
in   Greenland. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  'SEXff* 


Phone  Franklin  ISO 


Nightly,  Including  Sundays 

Matinees    Wednesdays    and    Saturdays 

FINAL  WEEK  BEGINS  MONDAY,  MAY  17 

RAYMOND  HITCHCOCK 

In  His  Latest,  Loveliest,  Liveliest  Musical  Revue 

"HITCHY  KOO-1919" 

Chorus    of    Forty    under    Twenty 
May  24— Booth  Tarkington's  "CLARENCE." 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
ill  IIIjUITI      Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

SYLVESTER  SCHAFFER,  '"The  Man  Who 
Does  Everything,"  Presenting  Many  Headline 
Acts  in  His  Own  Person;  FLORENZE  TEM- 
PEST in  "Tumble  in  Love,"  with  Alton  and 
Allen;  MME.  CLAIRE  FORBES,  Piano  So- 
loist of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  MILT 
COLLINS,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  "The 
Patriot";  ANTHONY  and  ROGERS,  "Two 
Tonsorial  Artists";  HERBERT  and  DARE, 
Athletic  Simplicity;  Last  Week  the  Noted  Pro- 
ten  Artist,  Doc  Baker,  in  "FLASHES,"  a 
Lightning  Revue  of  Fun,  Fads  and  Fashions, 
with  Polly  Walker  and  Bud  and  Jack  Pear- 
son; ERNESTINE  MYERS  and  PAISLEY 
NOON,  Interpreters  of  Terpsichorean  Art, 
Grant  McKay  at  the  Piano. 

Evening  Prices,    25c,    50c,   75c,   $1 

Matinee  Prices,  25c,   50c,   75c 

EXCEPT  SATURDAYS,  SUNDAYS  AND 

HOLIDAYS.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


EXPOSITION 
AUDITORIUM 

SUNDAY,  MAY  23,  AT  2:30 

YSAYE 

and 

ELMAN 

World's  Violin  Masters  ia  Joint-Rec'ta! 


SUNDAY,  JUNE  6,  AT  2:30 

JOHN    McCORMACK 

COMMENCEMENT  WORLD'S  TOUR 
SEAT     SALE     (both     concerts)     conn 
Monday  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.     Best    : 
$2.50,  $2.     Others  $1.50,  $1.     War  I 
cent,    extra.      Mail    orders    with    self-: 
stamped  envelopes  to  Manager  Frank  \Y 


THE    ARGONAUT 


May  15.  1920. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


sugar.  For  how  can  one  "5  o'clock7'  without 
the  appropriate  viands?  There  must  be  some 
mysterious  correspondence  between  the  social 
function  and  the  foods  that  are  served,  since 
several  restaurateurs  have  tried  in  vain  to  per- 


"How  well  the  French  do  these  things." 
This  used  to  be  a  commonplace  saying  before 
the  war.  and  it  seems  likely  to  remain  so  now     _ 

Take,  for  example,  the     suade  their  customers  to  eat  other  things,  such 
They    arc    more    dis- 
tinctive than  they  have  ever  been  before.    Xot 


that  the  war  is  over, 
new     Paris    fashions. 


a  single  dressmaker  has  dropped  out  of  line. 
During  the  war  they  made  military  costumes 
and  even-thing  else  in  their  own  line  that 
was  serviceable.  But  they  lost  none  of  the 
sleight-of-hand  that  had  made  them  famous. 
The  last  shot  was  hardly  fired  before  they 
were  all  back  again  at  the  old  stand,  and  with 
confections  more  bewildering  than  ever. 
There  are  ten  great  costume  houses  in  Paris — 
Beer.  Callot  Soeurs,  Cheriut,  Deouillot  Jenny, 
Jeanne  Lanvin.  Martial  et  Armand,  Paquin. 
Premet,  and  Redfern.  None  of  them  was  per- 
manently submerged  by  the  war.  They  are 
more   resplendent    than   they   were    five   years 

But  the  excellence  of  the  French  way  of 
doing  things  has  a  better  foundation  than  the 
mere  survival  of  the  great  costume  houses. 
It  is  in  the  attention  to  detail  that  they  are 
preeminent.  Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of 
their  mannequins.  Now  mannequins  are  em- 
ployed in  America.  One  may  see  them  on 
parade  in  almost  any  great  city.  Usually  they 
are  very  presentable  young  women  whose  mis- 
sion in  life  it  is  to  persuade  the  customer  that 
she — the  customer — will  look  equally  well  in 
the  costume  that  is  being  displayed,  which  of 
course  is  a  delusion.  But  the  American  man- 
nequin, as  a  rule,  has  no  real  art  about  her. 
She  strolls  to  the  edge  of  the  stage,  poses  for 
a  moment  and  then  strolls  back  again  so  as 
to  show  the  costume  from  all  points  of  view. 
It  is  a]l  very  pretty  and  very  interesting,  par- 
ticularly to  the  male  observer,  who  wishes 
they  would  make  an  inclusive  price  for  the  cos- 
tume and  the  girl,  too.  But  that  sort  of 
thin?  would  not  do  at  all  for  the  French. 
They  want  something  very  much  more  than 
an  animated  lay  figure.  The  mannequin  must 
be  an  actress  and  she  must  be  lovely.  She 
must  seem  to  be  unconscious  of  her  functions. 
She  must  portray  the  part  indicated  by  her 
costume.  Her  facial  expression  must  be  at- 
tuned to  what  she  is  wearing.  Her  deportment 
must  be  a  reflection  of  her  garb.  A  pretty- 
face  and  figure  will  not  be  enough.  She  must 
have  also  something  of  the  dramatic  art. 

Margaret  Walter,  writing  to  the  Xew  York 
Evening  Post,  describes  the  French  fashion 
show  now  in  London.  All  the  great  Paris 
houses  are  represented  and  they  have  sent 
their  own  mannequins.  Describing  one  of 
Jeanne  Lanvin's  dresses  in  that  incompre- 
hensible jargon  that  no  man  believes  any 
woman  can  really  understand,  Margaret  Wal- 
ter says:  "No  woman  seeing  this  little  crea- 
tion hanging  on  its  peg  would  look  at  it  twice, 
but  the  moment  Lanvin's  exquisite  model. 
Clotilde,  puts  it  on,  and  sauntering  across  the 
stage  touches  the  bow,  the  balloon-like  puffs  of 
which  she  arranges  and  caresses,  the  dress  be- 
come a  work  of  art.  ...  It  must  be  men- 
tioned that  all  these  French  models  are  un- 
corseted,  their  slim,  flat  bodies  are  swathed 
below  the  breast  in  broad,  flexible  silk  sashes  | 
slightly  boned,  and  with  even.-  step  the  muscles  I 
of  the  shoulders  and  waist  visibly  move.  If 
it  were  not  that  these  girls  are  superlatively 
graceful  they  would  be  accused  of  wriggling, 
but  as  it  is  every  pose  and  gesture  is  like  a 
classic  dance.  They  appear  to  be  wholly  un- 
conscious, which  is.  of  course,  the  acme  of 
their  art.  Their  faces  are  lightly  dusted  with 
powder  and  their  lips  are  tinted  delicately. 
Their  hair  is  done  simply,  very  slightly  waved 
and  swathed  closely  round  their  small  heads 
in  the  French  fashion.  Their  ears  are  cov- 
ered, but  the  whole  effect  is  of  extreme  neat- 
ness, and  if  there  are  curls  they  are  held  in 
place  and  not  allowed  to  fluff  about.*1 

Margaret  Walter  seems  to  think  that  the 
girls  are  the  best  part  of  the  show,  as  of 
course  they  are.  She  says:  "These  beautiful 
French  girls  know  exactly  what  to  do,  how- 
to  move  and  when  to  smile,  and  their  faces  are 
lovely  beyond  description."  No  wonder  the 
place  should  be  crowded  from  morning  to 
night  in  spite  of  the  admission  fee  of  $5. 

It  is  in  the  details,  in  the  finesses,  that  we 
Americans  are  lacking.  It  may  be  true  enough 
that  we  "get  there,  but  it  is  usually  by  sheer 
strength.  Where  can  we  find  even  a  chorus 
girl  who  knows  her  job.  or  who  can  put  the 
least  vestige  of  dramatic  art  into  her  work? 
For  the  matter  of  that,  how  many  minor  actors 
or  actresses  can  do  much  more  than  repeat 
their  lines,  or  are  expected  to  do  much  more 
than  that?  How  many  actors  can  fence  with 
any  approach  to  the  real  thing?  How  many 
can  dance?  How  many  of  them  can  do  prop- 
erly and  thoroughly  any  of  the  smaller  things 
that  come  within  the  range  of  their  parts? 
Very  few. 


as  nuts  and  sandwiches.  It  seems  that  nothin; 
but  cakes  and  jam  can  maintain  the  "5 
o'clock"  habit,  and  if  these  dainties  are  not 
available  then  the  ladies  prefer  to  stay  at 
home  or  amuse  themselves  in  some  other  way. 

As  an  example  of  European  Puritanism  we 
have  the  new  law  just  promulgated  in  the 
Canton  of  Fribourg.  Switzerland,  prohibiting 
the  tango  and  fox-trot  as  immoral.  Another 
order  against  low  dress  is  likely  to  be  issued, 
but  apparently  the  asses  of  Swiss  officialism 
are  unable  to  determine  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween propriety  and  impropriety  so  far  as 
women's  dress  is  concerned.  The  trouble  with 
all  these  prohibitory  laws  is  the  caste  distinc- 
tions that  they  involve.  Thus  the  Switzer  may 
dance  whatever  he  pleases  in  his  own  bouse 
and  there  is  to  be  no  restriction  on  hotel 
dancing.  The  new  rule  applies  only  to  public 
places,  that  is  to  say  to  the  places  where  the 
poor   people    dance. 

The  same  evil  applies  of  course  to  prohi- 
bition. The  rich  man  may  drink  as  much  as 
he  pleases  because  he  has  money  to  stock  his 
cellars  against  the  needs  of  two  generations 
if  he  wishes.  But  the  poor  man. has  no  cellars 
to  stock,  nor  the  money  to  stock  them.  Pro-  i 
hibition  draws  a  sharp  dividing  line  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  rich  man  may  I 
drink  as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  the  poor  mau 
may  not  drink  at  all.  In  this  way  do  we 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Dr.  Stephen  Leacock  has  been  writing  some 
home  truths  on  the  subject  ot  prohibition. 
He  warns  the  European  emigrant  from  Ameri- 
can shores,  and  in  the  columns  of  the  London 
Times  he  describes  prohibition  as  an  "ap- 
palling disaster."  financed  by  "feeble-minded 
philanthropy"  and  "brutal  fanaticism."  But 
with  emigration  we  need  not  concern  our- 
selves, at  least  in  this  column,  but  Dr.  Lea- 
cock  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  social  aspects 
of  the  new  asceticism.  He  says:  "Social  life 
and  hospitality  are  reduced  to  the  level  of  a 
Sunday-school  feast.  A  dinner  party  becomes 
a  gorge  followed  by  somnolence.  A  banquet  is 
a  feast  of  cormorants  followed  by  public  lec- 
tures. A  deadly  seriousness  pervades  all 
ranks,  rendering  work  and  recreation  .  .  . 
indistinguishable." 

■*♦# 


the  chieftain  still  sits  upon  his  old  throne  in 
spirit  at*  certain  times,  and  for  this  reason 
they  have  never  tried  to  move  the  chair  which, 
they  declare,  has  now  rooted  itself  in  the 
ground.  A  Gold  Coast  surveyor  first  stumbled 
across  this  curiosity.  A  search  party  returned 
to  the  spot  and  found  the  jungle  so  dense 
that  the  natives  had  to  hack  a  path  with  cut- 
lasses through  the  undergrowth. 


A  Xew  York  family  lately  held  a  celebra- 
tion in  honor  of  a  woman  servant  who  had 
been   in   the    family's   service   for   fifty   years. 


COOKS  TOURS 


JAPAN        :        CHINA 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

WEST  INDIES 

THOS.    COOK    &  SON 

53  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Td.  Kearny  3512 


Bennett-Dunning 

flours 

1  TheBest  in  Travel' 


If  you  want  to  get  all  possible  fun, 
recreation  and  education  out  of  your  trip, 
join  one  of  our  personally  conducted  tours. 
Small  parties — best  accommodations — com- 
petent leaders. 

EUROPE-THE  BATTLEFIELDS 

A   wide  choice   of  spring   and    summer 
itineraries. 

THE  ORIENT 

Summer   and    Fall   Tours 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Starting    Westw  ard    in    September,    visiting 
each  fc-runtry  in  its  season. 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

Private  tours  with  or  without  conductor 
arranged  to  order.  Our  seventy  years*  ex- 
perience at  your  service. 

"  To  Travel  Is  to  Live!"' 

Bennett's  Travel  Bureau 

200  SoreckeU  Bids.,  San  Francuco 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

STEAMSHIP  CD. 


Under  American  Flag 
Passengers  and  Freight 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Honolulu,    Yokohama,    Kobe,    Shanghai, 

Manila    and    Hongkong 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Manila,     Saigon,     Singapore,     Colombo, 

Madras  and  Calcutta 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

Mexico,    Central     America    and     Canal 

Zone 

SHANGHAI-HONGKONG-CALCUTTA  SERVICE 

(Freight  Only) 

SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 

(Freight  Only) 
ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE  (Fro*  Pdj) 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Manila, 
Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo, 
Bombay,  Alexandria,  Bi'zerta,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Cristobal  and  San 
Francisco. 

General    Offices,    508    California    St. 
Phone    Sutter  3800     San   Francisco 


A  Throne  in  the  Jungle. 
A  massive  chair  made  of  copper,  which  na- 
tives believe  was  given  by  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  to  an  Ashanti  chieftain  and  used  by 
him  as  his  throne,  has  been  discovered  in  tne 
midst  of  a  jungle  far  from  human  habitation 
in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony.  West  Africa.  Ac- 
cording to  native  legend  it  was  placed  over  the 
grave  of  the  chieftain  who  had  occupied  it 
when  alive.  The  natives  believe  (according 
to   a   dispatch   to   the   London   Graph  ic)    thai 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &Co. 

San   Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 

Portland.    Seattle,   Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  UNE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  UNE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


Norwegian-American  Line 

Direct  Passenger  Service  Between 
NEW  YORK  and  NORWAY 

Connections  for  Sweden.  Denmark  aod 

Other  European  Countries 

BENNETTS  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

General  Pas«enger  Agents 

200  CUus  SpreckJe*  Building.  Third  and  Market 

San  Francisco 


Good  Service 

To  Sacramento,  Pittsburg,  Nichols, 
Bay  Point,  Concord,  MarysviJle, 
Colusa,  Oroville,  Chico  and  Wood- 
land. 

7  Trains  Daily 

San  Francisco-Sacramento  Railroad 

FORMERLY 

Oakland,  Aitioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Route  Ferry 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH 

T raise  Manager.  Oakland.  Cal. 


T'le  combined  fcrces  of  war  and  Puritanism 
— tiie  Inner  bein?  much  the  worse  of  the  two 
— r.re  playing  havoc  with  the  usages  of  society. 
Trjs  we  are  told  that  the  *"5  o'clock" — and 
tl  .se  are  now  French  words  and  may  be  con- 
;:  ,ited  like  a  verb — is  becoming  extinct  as  a 
of   the    prohibition    of    cake.    jam.    and 


a  tentative  itinerary  of  the 
GROSS    TRAVEL    BUREAU 

600  HOHMAN  STREET,  HAMMOND,  INDIANA 

FOR  THE  TOUR  OF  EUROPE  JULY  8th,  100  DAYS  -  $1525.00 

The  lowest  priced  of  any  first-class  tour  offered  in  America.  Do  not  think  it  is  too  high 
priced — or  do  not  say  it  is  too  low.  You  have  just  a  few  weeks  to  make  good  in  securing 
your  reservation  until  June  1st.  We  are  recommended  by  "Our  Sunday  Visitor"  and  by  Rev. 
George  A.  Wood  of  Nazareth,  North  Carolina.     At  present  these  are  booked: 

empleton,  Iowa,  4         Chicago,  III.,  4         San  Francisco,  Cal-,  10 
ew  York,  N.  Y.,  1  St.  Louis,  Mc,  5         Los  Angeles  Cal.,  5 

Deposit  of  $100  must  be  made  not  later  than  May  25th 


Brookville,  Indiana.  4^ 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  3 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  3 
Pennsylvania,  3 


Pegli    or    de    Gennes   of 


Leave  Montreal    (Tunisian,   10.600  tons).  July  8th. 

Arrive  Havre  July   16th. 

Arrive  Paris  July  16ih.     Hotel  Palais  d'Orsay.     In  Paris  Julv   16-17-18. 

Leave  Paris  July   19th. 

Arrive  Lourd'es  July  19th.     Hotel  de  la  Grotto. 

Arrive  Marseilles  July  22<1.     Hotel  Regina. 

Arrive  Nice  July  24th.     Hotel  Atlantic 

Arrive   Genoa  July   26th.      Hotel   Mediteranee, 

Genoa. 

Arrive  Pisa  July  26th.     Hotel  Victoria. 
Leave    Pisa  July    2Slh. 

Arrive  Naples  July  2Sth.     In  Naples  July  29-30-31.     Hotel  RovaL 
Leave  Naples  Aug.  1st. 

Arrive  Rome  Aug.  1st.     In  Rome  1-2-3-4-5-6.     Hotel  Continental. 
Leave  Rome  Aug.   7th. 
Arrive  Florence  Aug.  7th.     Hotel  Grand. 
Arrive   Sienna  Aug.   8th. 

Arrive   Florence  Aug.   8th.      In  Florence  Aug.   9th. 
Leave  Florence  Aug.   10th. 
Arrive  Padua  Aug.   10th.     Hotel  Fanti. 
Arrive  Venice  Aug.    11th.     In  Venice  11-12-13.     Hotel  Danieli. 

We  want  a  REPRESENTATIVE  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  United 
States.  NOTHING  FOR  YOU  TO  SELL.  NO  SAMPLES  TO 
CARRY.  NOT  A  DOLLAR  TO  INVEST.  An  opportunity  to 
visit  EUROPE  FREE.  You  do  not  even  have  to  talk,  and  we  pay 
you  for  this.  APPLY  GROSS  TRAVEL  BUREAU.  HAMMOND, 
IND. 


Hotel  Bayerischerhoi 
Hotel  Savoy. 

Frankfort   24-25-26. 


Arrive  Verona  Aug.  14th. 
Arrive  Botzen  Aug.   14th.     Hotel  Victoria. 
Arrive  Innsbruck  Aug.  16th.     Hotel  Tyrol- 
Leave  Innsbruck  Aug.    16th. 

Arrive  Munich  Aug.  16th.  In  Munich  Aug.  17-18. 
Arrive  Berlin  Aug-  19th.  In  Berlin  Aug.  20-21- 
Leave   Berlin    Aug.   23d. 

Arrive  Frankfort  Aug.  23d.  Hotel  Bristol.  In 
Leave  Frankfort  Aug.  27th. 

Arrive  Heidelberg  Aug.  24th.  Hotel  Metropole. 
Arrive  Stuttgart  Aug.  28tb.  Hotel  Marquardt 
Arrive    Strassburg    Aug.    29th.      In    Strassburg    Aug-    30,     Sept.     1-2-3. 

Hotel  National. 
Arrive    Metz    Sept.    3d.       In    Metz    Sept     4-5-6.      Hotel    D'Angleterre. 

Side  trip  to  Luxemburg  and  Treves.     The  battlefields  Sept.  7-8-9-10. 
Arrive  Paris  Sept.    11th.      In  Paris  ll-12-13-r4-15. 

Arrive   London   Sept    I6th.      In  London   Sept.    17-18-19-20-21.      Midland. 
Arrive  Strat ford-on- Avon  Sept.  22d.     Hotel. 

Arrive  Dublin  Sept  23d.     In  DubliD  Sept  23-24-25.     Hotel   Shelbourne. 
Arrive     Killarney     Sept     26th.       In     Killarney     26-27-28.       Hotel     Great 

Southern. 
Arrive  Glengariff  Sept  29th.      In  GlengarifF  Sept  29-30.     Hotel  Eccles 
Arrive  Cork  Oct.  2d.     Hotel  Imperial. 
Arrive    Belfast    Oct    3d.      In    Belfast    Oct    4th.      Hotel    Grand    Cer-'.ral 

Giants    Causeway    Oct.    5th. 
Leave   Belfast  Oct   6th. 

Arrive  Edinboro  Oct  8th.  Hotel  Carlton. 
Arrive  Liverpool  Oct  8th.  Hotel  Adelpht. 
Leave  Liverpool  Oct  9th.  S.S.  Metagama. 
Arrive  Montreal  Oct   17th. 


Address  WILLIAM  G1SSLER,  903  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HARRY  WILSON,  330  S.  Vendome  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Plan  Your  Vacation  Carefully 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


It  was  washing  day  and  John  had  been  kept 
from  school  to  look  after  the  baby.  Mother 
sent  them  into  the  garden  to  play,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  cries  disturbed  her.  "John, 
what  is  the  matter  with  baby,  now  ?"  she  in- 
quired from  the  washtub.  "I  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  him,  mother,"  replied  John;  "he's 
dug  a  hole  and  wants  to  bring  it  into  the 
house." 


One  morning  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  proprietor  of 
the  village  provision  stores,  received  a  letter 
which  caused  him  to  indulge  in  a  few  impre- 
cations at  its  cool  effrontery :  "Dear  Sir — 
Will  you  let  my  little  boy,  Billy,  'ave  six 
loaves  and  a  pund  of  cheaze  on  trust,  as  my 
'usband  is  out  of  work,  and  will  yer  rap  the 
cheaze  in  a  bit  of  the  situations  vacant  adver- 
tisements of  a  newspaper,  and  tie  the  bread  in 
a  lump  of  your  buter  muslin,  cos  if  the  werst 
comes  to  the  werst  and  the  old  man  don't 
find  a  job  'e'll  have  to  borrer  your  pair  of 
steps  and  a  pail  and  go  out  winder  cleaning." 


A  clerk  in  the  employ  of  a  Chicago  business 
man,  while  a  fair  worker,  is  yet  an  individual 
of  pronounced  eccentricity.  One  day  a  wire 
basket  fell  off  the  top  of  the  clerk's  desk  and 
scratched  his  cheek.  Not  having  any  court- 
plaster  at  hand,  he  slapped  on  three  two-cent 


postage-stamps  and  continued  his  work.  A 
few  minutes  later  he  had  occasion  to  take 
some  paper  to  his  employer's  private  office. 
When  he  entered,  the  "old  man,"  observing 
the  postage-stamps  on  the  clerk's  cheek,  fixed 
him  with  an  astonished  stare.  "Look  here, 
Tom !"  he  exclaimed.  "You  are  carrying  too 
much  postage  for  second-class  matter  !" 


In  Spain,  and  particularly  in  the  province 
of  Andalusia,  families  are  so  large  that  even 
Theodore  Roosevelt  would  have  been  appalled. 
Hamilton  Fyfe,  the  well-known  writer,  was 
touring  Andalusia  on  horseback  one  winter 
and  spent  the  night  in  a  fonda  near  Los  Bo- 
liches.  At  dinner  over  his  hominy  soup  Mr. 
Fyfe  was  amazed  to  see  the  multitude  of 
daughters  that  the  innkeeper  possessed.  "You 
have  a  fine,  a  very  fine  family  of  daughters 
there,"  he  said.  "Ah,  sefior,"  said  the  inn- 
keeper, "we've  been  very  unfortunate  with 
our  daughters.  During  a  1917  terral  the  chim- 
nev  fell  in  and  killed  all  but  eleven  of  them." 


A  woman  was  waiting  for  a  car  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Thirty-Fourth  Street  and  Lexington 
Avenue.  It  was  raining,  and  she  had  no  um- 
brella. A  huge  covered  truck  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  avenue  and  the  driver  called 
out :  "Come  on  and  get  in  !"  he  said,  but  the 
nomad  wouldn't  believe  he  was  talking  to  her. 
But  he  was.  "Come  on !"  he  urged.  "There's 
a  block  on  the  track  down  Lexington  Avenue. 


THE  MASTER  SPIRIT 


"All  works  of  taste  must  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  skill,  time,  expense,  and  risk  attending 
their  manufacture.  Those  things  called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest;  they  are 
attended  with  much  less  profit  to  the  artist  than  those  which  everybody  calls  cheap." 

— John  Ruskin 

This  wonderful  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  quality  exactly  describes  our  own  ideal  of  business — 
particularly  the  monumental  business. 

It  is  our  endeavor  to  make  each  block  of  granite  perfect,  each  structure  a  masterpiece,  each 
customer  a  satisfied  customer. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  "D,"   illustrating  different  types  of  Mausoleum   construction. 

Raymond  Granite  Company,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Manufactobebs  of  Granite  Memorials. 
3  Pot»ero  Avenue,  Sas  Francisco.  Laughlin  Building,  Los  Angeles 


You'll  be  soaked."  As  this  was  very  evident, 
and  as  she  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home,  the 
nomad,  trembling  a  little,  climbed  upon  the 
seat  beside  the  driver,  who  started  the  car, 
and,  except  to  ask  her  address,  did  not  speak 
till  he  stopped  in  front  of  the  nomad's  door. 
"There  you  are,"  he  said,  as  he  helped  her 
to  the  ground.  "In  this  time  of  universal 
suffrage  I'm  glad  to  find  one  woman  that  has 
sense  enough  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain." 


The  village  schoolmaster  had  done  very  well 
with  his  war  saving  association.  The  scholars 
brought  in  their  pennies  regularly  every  week ; 
some  even  had  as  much  as  a  shilling  to  sub- 
scribe. One  Monday  morning  Mrs.  Oates 
gave  her  son  Tommy  the  sum  of  three-pence  to 
pay  in.  On  his  return  for  dinner  the  good 
lady  asked  to  see  his  card.  "Look  here. 
Tommy,"  she  said  sternly,  "there's  only  two- 
pence entered  here  !  How's  that  ?"  Tommy 
grew  pale  as  he  saw  that  his  sin  had  found 
him  out.  But  the  taffy  in  the  village  shop 
had  been  so  tempting.  However,  he  did  his 
best.  "Yes,  mother,"  he  stammered,  "that's  all 
the  ink  the  teacher  had." 


The  Boy  Scouts  were  telling  their  scout- 
master of  some  of  the  good  turns  they  had 
done  during  the  last  week.  He  was  having 
this  done  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  city 
schoolteachers  who  was  visiting  the  meeting. 
One  of  the  little  scouts  said,  "I  helped  an  old 
lady  across  the  street."  The  next  little  scout 
looked  at  the  visiting  teacher,  who  happened 
to  be  his  teacher,  and  who  also  was  in  the 
early  thirties.  "I  brought  my  teacher  a  pitcher 
of  well  water  when  she  was  not  feeling  well," 
he  told  the  scoutmaster.  The  teacher  smiled. 
"Why  didn't  you  say  you  helped  another  old 
lady  ?"  she  asked.  The  retort  that  came  back 
staggered  her.  The  little  scout  said  sweetly, 
"A  scout  is  courteous.'-' 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Consider  the  Golfer. 
No  carpet  slippers  does  he  wear. 

He  scoffs  at  comfy  house  attire. 
He  sits  not  in  an  easy  chair 

To  read  beside  the  fire. 

Pursuing   the   elusive   sphere 

He  trudges  o'er  the  wind-swept  lea, 

Through  raging  storm  he'll  persevere — 
No   Mollycoddle  he! 

Preparing  to  address  the  ball. 

He'll  pose  with  pomp  and  ci'rcum-stance; 
If  he  should  pull  or  slice  at  all, 

'Twould  be  through  some  mischance. 

From  starting  tee  to  eighteenth  hole 
He's  not  less  silent  than  the  Sphynx, 

But   what   a  mighty   flow   of  soul 
He  utters  off  the  links. 

His  restless  brain  reposes  not. 

He  needs  must  wake  his  wife  at  night 

To  tell  her  how  he  played  each  shot 
And  prove  that  he  was  right. 

His  prayer  is,  "Save  me  from  the  Rough. 

O  Lord,  vouchsafe  a  perfect  Lie. 
And  make  this  Duffer  strong  enough 

To  brave  the   Caddie's  eye." 
— Malcolm    La   Prade   in    New    York   Post. 


The  Poet  and  the  Maiden. 
He  chanced,  on  a  time  not  long  ago, 
To  meet  a  maid  with  her  cheeks  aglow. 
(For   chance    will    do    strange   things,    you   know!,i 
And  under  the  shade  of  a  linden  tree 
They  got  to  talking  of  poesy, 
And   he  confessed   that   he   sometimes  wrote; 
Then,  "Oh,"  she  cried,  "I  should  dearly  dote 
To  hear  a  poem,  if  you'll  only  quote!" 
So  what  could  he  do,  since  her  eyes  were  blue 
As  the  vernal  skies  when  the  sun  shines  through 
A  rift  in  the  cloud-rack,  but  recite 
A  lyric  that  lilted  along  as  light 
As  a  warbler  does  in  its  morning  flight! 

But  when  he  bad  finished  she  murmured,  "Why," 

As  she  cast   upon  him  her  April  eye, 

"Do  you  mean  to   say   that's  poetry? 

It  rhymes,   and  it  seems  to   have  some  sense; 

It  isn't  dull,  and  it  isn't  dense; 

And  it  doesn't  jump  or  bump  or  crawl. 

And  I  don't  call  it  a  poem  at  all!" 

— Clinton    Scollard   in    Life. 

"Ten  dollars  a  day  is  rather  high  pay,  even 
for  plumbers."  "So  it  is,  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  their  memories  don't  seem  to  be  any 
better  than  they  were  under  the  old  scale." 
"How's  that?"  "They  still  forget  their  tools." 
— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


£fere  proof  storages 

Private  Concrete  and  Steel  Vaults  for 
Household  Goods 

13th  and  Mission  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND  f1""' MARtn  15       LOS  ANGELES 


FIPEMANS 
FUND 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

leads  all  compan- 
ies, both  Ameri- 
can and  foreign, 
in  Pacific  Coast 
marine  business. 

Fire,  Automobile  & 

MARINE 
INSURANCE 


\  WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 


Surgeons'  Instruments 

Hospital  and  Sick  Room  Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporien 


441  Sutter  Street—  Entire  Building. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Telephone 
Dou*Lu40l7 


Telephone  Sutter  6654  Importers 

Geo.  W.  Caswell  Co. 

COFFEE  AND  TEA 
Spices,  Baking  Powder,  Flavoring  Extracts 
442-452  Second  Street,   San  Francisco 


The  Gem  Ear  Phone  Company 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

329  PHELAN  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

MARION  C.  JACKSON,  Secretary 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN    FRANCISCO  LOS    ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial    Bldg.  Higgins   Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood    Mills,  Humboldt   Bay,    Cal. 
Fir.  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 


230  California  Street 
Hind     Building 


San  Francisco 
Phone    Sutter    4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San   Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING    BUREAU 
Phone    Kearny   392  88    First   Street 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  p*oer 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of  the  social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hooper  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Ursula 
Hooper,  and  Mr.  Chouteau  Johnson  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Tohnson  is  the  son  of  Captain  D.  D.  Johnson. 
The  "wedding  will  be  an  event  of  September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starr  Keeler  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  tieir  daughter,  Miss  Alice  Keeler, 
and  Rev.  Henry  Oohlhoff  of  San  Francisco.  Their 
marriage  will  take  place  during  the  summer. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Marjorie  Bailey  of  New 
York  and  Mr.  George  Pinckard  was  solemnized 
last  Wednesday  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Bailey,  in  Wiscasset,  Maine. 
Miss  Louise  Bailey  was  the  maid  of  honor.  The 
best  man  was  Mr.  C  C.  Smith.  At  the  conclusion 
of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pinckard  will 
be  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard  at 
their    Yallejo    Street    residence. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  entertained  at  luncheon  Mon- 
day, complimenting  Mrs.  Erie  Brownell. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Leopold   Michaels  gave   a  dinner 


■    RESERVATIONS  MAY'  NOW  BE  MADE 
=         FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  AT 

lEL  ENCANTO 

1  HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES 

|SANTA    BARBARA 

M    Most  beautifully  situated  hotel  in  California 

W  Polo,  golf,  tennis,  motoring,  riding,  moun- 

=  tain  climbing,  surf  swimming,  deep  sea  and 

=  trout  fishing — all  outdoor  sports  at  all  sea- 

=  sons  here. 

m  AMERICAN  PLAN                      GARAGES 

M  Mas.  M.  Hojxingswoeth,  Manager 

nmmrnmniiruinnjuHiiijrfmiimiiirimiiiiirmHimniUjnTm 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.      Booklet     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


Monday  evening,  their  guests  including  General 
and  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Brigadier-General  and 
Mrs.  Oscar  F.  Long,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin, 
Colonel  Bellinger,  and  Mr.  Thornwell  Mullally. 

Mrs.  Shafter  Howard  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Henry  McCreery  of 
New  York.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Charles' 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Grant,  and  Mrs.  Willis  Polk. 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  Cornelius  Winkler,  the  Misses 
Pauline  and  Catherine  Wheeler  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday.  In  the  party  were  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet, 
Mis;  Man,-  Gorgas,  Miss  Anita  Murray,  Miss  Au- 
gusta Foute,  and   Miss  Dorothy  Woodworth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Langton  chaperoned  a 
group  of  friends  last  Tuesday  at  a  supper  party 
and  dance  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Those  who  at- 
tended the  affair  were  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss 
Florence  Veach,  Miss  Helen  Foster,  Mr.  Drexel 
Steele,  Mr.  Edward  Marbourg,  and  Mr.  William 
Veach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  complimented 
Dr.  Taylor  at  a  reception  at  Stanford  University 
last  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benno  Hsrt  gave  a  musicale  last 
Friday,  their  guests  having  included  Miss  Vere  de 


Nathan  Iwttz  &  (En. 

Objeta  d'Art  from 
Japan,  China  and  Korea 


570  SUTTER  ST. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Aifiliated  Shop 

NATHAN  BENTZ 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Riding  Boots 

From  Winkle  combine 
precision  of  detail  with 
that  casual  grace  and 
elegance  which  identify 
smart  sports'  attire. 

MADE  TO 
MEASURE 


Winkle  Riding  Boot  Co. 

370  GEARY 

Leathers  are  direct  importations  from 

England's  foremost  tanners 


Vere  Adams,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Florence 
Veach,  Miss  Helen  Foster,  Miss  Constance  Hart, 
Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena,  Mr.  Edward  Maltby.  Mr. 
Norwood  Smith,  Mr.  Drexel  Steele,  and  Mr. 
William    Veach. 

A  no-host  dinner  last  Saturday  at  the  Del  Monte 
Golf  Club  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Mc- 
Comas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Parker  Toms,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  Straw,  Miss 
Madeline  Fagan,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Elena 
Folger,  Mr.  Eric  Pedley,  and  Mr.  Byington 
Ford. 

Mrs.  Edward  de  Laveage  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  her  home  Friday,  complimenting  Miss 
Dorothy  Stone. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Thorne  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  on  Wednesday  by  Mrs.  Samuel 
Monserrat  at  the  Francisca  Club.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Frank  Deering, 
Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Pfingst,  Mrs.  John  Rodgers 
Clark,  Mrs.  Edgar  Preston,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Van 
Bergen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williard  Williamson  gave  a  dinner 
a  few  days  ago,  entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
verdier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cornelius  Winkler,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Au- 
gusta Foute,  Miss  Lorna  Williamson,  Mr.  Maurice 
Hall,  Mr.  William  Tevis,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Roy  Ma- 
comber. 

Miss  Helen  Foster  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  complimenting  Miss 
Elena  Eyre.  Among  her  guests  were  Miss  Mary 
Julia  Crocker,  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Mrs.  Robert 
Coleman,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Ellita 
Adams,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Anne  Peters. 
Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss 
Constance  Hart,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Elena 
Folger,  Miss  Florence  Veach,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere 
Adams,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Josephine  Grant, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  and  Miss  Mary  Elena 
Macondray. 

Mrs.  Luther  Kennett  entertained  at  luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  del  Coronado  last  week  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Raymond  Welch.  Her  guests  included  Mrs. 
William  Robertson,  Miss  Marjorie  Dilworth,  Mrs. 
Austin  Sands,  Mrs.  Robert  Neustadt,  and  Mrs. 
Winfield   Spenser. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
Saturday  at  a  luncheon  and  bridge  party. 

Mrs.  Leroy  Xickel  gave  a  dinner  and  card  party 
last  Wednesday,  her  guests  having  included  Mrs. 
Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  James  Cooper,  Mrs.  Henry  Scott, 
Mrs.  Berthe  Welch,  Mrs.  Robert  Nuttall,  Mrs. 
Charles  Josselyn.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Henry  Odell  gave  an  informal 
dinner-dance  at  Mare  Island  on  Sunday  in  honor 
of  Miss  Catherine  Wheeler,  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler, 
and  Miss  Mary  Gorgas,  who  were  their  house 
guests  over  the  week-end. 

The  officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Vermont  were  hosts 
at  a  large  tea  on  board  ship  last  Thursday. 

Mrs.  Hays  Smith  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday, 
complimenting  Miss  Jennie  Blair.  Among  her 
guests  were  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der Rutherford,  Miss  Maude  O'Connor,  and  Miss 
Maude  Fay. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bentley  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
a  few  days  ago  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  her 
guests  having  included  Mrs.  Frederick  Bradley, 
Mrs.  Charles  Moore.  Mrs.  Warren  Olney,  Mrs. 
Charles  Cooper,  Mrs.  Robert  Bentley,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Sesnon,  Mrs.  William  Magee,  Mrs.  Charles 
Merrill,  Mrs.  Wallace  Terry,  and  Mrs,  Langley 
Porter. 

Miss  Gertrude  Clark  gave  a  luncheon  on  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  compliment  to  Miss  Barbara 
Hall. 

Mrs.  William  Kuhn  gave  a  May  pole  fete  at  her 
home    in    Burlingame   last    Saturday. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  and  Mr.  Mar-hall  Madison 
were  complimented  at  a  dinner  by  Miss  Margaret 
Madison  Monday  evening.  Others  present  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  Miss  Mary 
Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Marguerite  Scheld,  Miss 
Ehzabeth  Adams,  Mr.  Richard  McLaren,  Mr. 
Clinton  Jones,  Mr.  Edward  Hills,  and  Mr  Wake- 
field Baker. 

Miss  Anne  Peters  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day in  honor  of  Mrs.  Leander  McCormick  and  Miss 
Gladys  High. 

Mrs.  Willis  Polk  gave  a  tea  Friday  last  in  com- 
pliment to  Mrs.  Henry  McCreery  of  New  York. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Henry  Odell  and  her  house  guest, 
Miss  Marguerite  Straiter,  who  is  visiting  here  from 
Japan. 

Miss  Laura  Miller  entertained  at  tea  on  Satur- 
day in  honor  of  Miss  Sallie  Havens  and  Miss 
Adele  Chevalier.  Her  guests  were  Miss  Helen 
Foster,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee, 
Miss  Louise  Braden,  Miss  Lorna  Williamson.  Mrs. 
Jack  Okell,  Miss  Katherine  Stonev,  Miss  Barbara 
Willett,  Miss  Betty  Merrill,  Miss  Marjorie  Spring, 
Miss  Claire  Knight,  Miss  Mary  Kennedy,  Miss 
Jean  Searles,  Miss  Katherine  Maxwell,  Miss  Mary 
Adams,  Miss  Jane  Howard,  Miss  Dorothy  Cawston, 
Miss  Marian  Kertain,  Miss  Doris  Rodolph,  Miss 
Hatherly  Britton,  Miss  Virginia  Smith,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Moller,  Mrs.  Charles  Zook  Sutton,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Weil,  Miss  Louise  Howard,  and  Miss  Sallie 
Long. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  gave  a  dancing 
party  on  Saturday  in  compliment  to  Miss  Kate 
Boardman.      Mr.    and    Mrs.     Danforth    Boardman 
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assisted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes  in  receiving  the 
guests,  among  whom  were  Miss  Elizabeth  Atkin- 
son, Miss  Frances  Stent,  Miss  Elizabeth  Klink, 
Miss  Harriet  Brownell,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Deedy,  Miss  Dorothy  Meyer,  Miss  Marion  Mace, 
Miss  Jean  McLaughlin,  Miss  Beulah  Gibbons,  Miss 
Bernice  Black,  Miss  Mary  Welty,  Miss  Frances 
Mace,  Miss  Eleanor  Welty,  Miss  Katherine  Chace, 
Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  Miss  Suzanne  Daniels,  Miss 
Hetty  Stephenson,  Miss  Jane  Hanrahan,  Miss  Isa- 
belle  Bishop,  Miss  Dorcas  Jackson,  Miss  Kathleen 
Musto,  Mr.  Robert  Aloe,  Mr.  Walter  Black,  Mr. 
Frank  Fuller,  Mr.  Dana  Fuller,  Mr.  Jack  Sutro, 
Mr.  Arthur  Stephenson,  Mr.  Henry  Stephenson, 
Mr.  Albert  Boardman,  Mr.  Scott  Smith,  Mr. 
George  Boardman,  Jr.,  Mr.  Williard  Somers,  Mr. 
Francis  Knorp,  Mr.  Selwyn  Eddy,  Mr.  Lorimer 
Harrell,  Mr.  Lawson  Adams,  Mr.  Roland  John- 
ston, Mr.  Mortimer  Gibbons,  Mr.  Marshall  Han- 
rahan, Mr.  Louis  Bovet,  Jr.,  Mr.  Antoine  Bovet, 
Mr.  Marshall  Hale,  Mr.  Henry  Chace,  Mr.  Horace 
Seales,  Mr.  Gerald  Brant,  Mr.  Austin  Wood,  Mr. 
Norman  Princ^  Mr.  Robert  Dunn,  Mr.  Harold 
Jennings,  Mr.  Van  Pelt  Harley,  and  Mr.  John 
Mace. 


National  League  for  Woman's  Service. 

The  National  League  for  Woman's  Service 
has  during  the  past  year,  since  reorganizing  on 
a  peace  basis,  equipped  three  floors  of  the 
Macdonough  Building,  at  333  Kearny  Street, 
as  a  real  big-city  woman's  club.  They  are  or- 
ganized to  care  for  2000  members,  and  to 
reach  this  figure  the  membership  will  have  to 
be  increased   1200. 

However,  the  present  800  members  have 
even-  confidence  that  1200  and  more  of  San 
Francisco's  women  will  want  the  advantages 
of  this  democratic,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
club,  where  for  $6  a  year  one  has  the  privi- 
leges of  lounge,  library,  writing  rooms,  rest 
rooms,  restaurant  and  tea  rooms,  shop,  re- 
modeling and  mending  bureau,  placement  bu- 
reau, and  an  opportunity  to  meet  women  of 
various  vocations  from  every  state  in  the 
Union.  The  women  who  have  joined  experi- 
ence a  deeper  interest  and  understanding  of 
"the  other's  viewpoint,"  which  results  in  a 
broader  mind  and  a  bigger  heart. 


Mills  College  Concert. 
Pupils  of  Mills  College  are  giving  their  an- 
nual concert  in  San  Francisco,  instead  of  as 
heretofore  on  the  Mills  campus.  The  public 
is  invited  to  attend,  formal  invitations  being 
unnecessary.  The  concert  will  take  place  in  the 
Colonial  Ballroom,  Hotel  St.  Francis,  on  Sat- 
urday evening.  May  15th,  at  8:30  o'clock.  It 
promises  to  be  of  the  usual  high  standard, 
being  under  the  direction  of  Edward  Faber 
Schneider,  dean.  On  Sunday,  May  16th.  the 
Mills  College  Surplice  Choir  of  fifty  voices 
will  give  a  programme  at  the  Greek  Theatre  in 
Berkeley. 


A  Lecture  by  Holliday. 

Paul  Elder  announces  that  he  has  arranged 
for  an  afternoon  lecture  by  Robert  Cortes 
Holliday,  to  be  given  Tuesda\',  May  18th,  at 
2 :30  o'clock,  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery- 
There  is  no  admission  charge,  and  the  inter- 
ested public  are  cordially  invited. 

Holliday  is  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Bookman  and  the  author  of  "Walking-Stick 
Papers"  and  "Broome  Street  Straws."  He  has 
just  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  his  tour  of 
the  country,  looking  for  literary  connections 
for  his  magazine. 


The  people  who  are  talking  of  the  air  route 
from  Cairo  to  the  Cape  as  though  there  would 
soon  be  passenger  services  running  have  got 
hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick.  There 
aren't  going  to  be  any  queues  waiting  at  the 
Cairo  booking  office  for  a  time.  But  for  sheer 
joy  of  adventure  and  turmoil  of  experience 
the  African  route  beats  to  a  frazzle  both  the 
translantic  flight  and  the  journey  to  Aus- 
tralia. You  land  here,  and  elephants  come 
nosing  round  the  camp.  You  land  there,  and 
you  sleep  to  the  lullaby  of  lions  roaring  round. 
You  land  in  a  dry  swamp  and  are  beset  by 
mosquitoes  and  centipedes.  You  get  up  and 
are  driven  by  a  sandstorm  which  propels  you 
366  miles  in  less  than  three  hours,  and  at  a 
height  of  7000  or  8000  feet  you  wrestle  with 
innumerable  whirlwinds  caused  by  the  furious 
heat. — Manchester  Guardian. 


Mushrooms,   a  world-wide   product,   are   as 
plentful  in  Siberia  as  in  tropical  climes- 


To  Those  Who  Intend  Touring  Europe, 
Orient,  Egypt. 

French  lady  offers  services.  Experienced 
traveler;  agreeable  companion;  musician;  in- 
teresting conversationalist.  Can  undertake  re- 
sponsible position — amanuensis,  chaperone. 
Knowledge  nursing.  Highest  references.  MME. 
ISADE,  Box  A,  The  Argonaut,  20/   Powell  St. 


"INDIANA  MOON" 

A  Beautiful  Waltz  Song 

Just  Issued 

ASK  YOUR  MUSIC  DEALER 
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Stages  the  City's  Most 
Exclusive  Dansants. 

PALACE  HOTEL 

Note  :  Special  Rose  Room  dinner,  7  to  1, 

$2.50,  including  covert   charge. 

Special  After-Theatre  Supper,  10 

to     1 ,    $  1 .50,    including    covert 

charge. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thriking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 


OOne  ot  tre  wrlds  srcac  hotels 
Pacini       Union       5cjrare 

SAN  FEANCKCO      CAUrOPJUA 


WHERE  SERVICE  AND 
COMFORTS  ARK 
PLANXED  FOR  GUESTS 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BEST 


Hotel  Claremont 

Berkeley,  California 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 
amidst  wonderful  flower  gardens 
and  magnificent  trees.  Thirty-five 
minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  entrance  of  Hotel  by  the  Key 
Route  ferry  and  express  trains. 
For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 
9300. 


You'll 
enjoy 

— a  cosy  chat  with  your  friends 
and  a  cup  of  delicious  tea  in  the 

Sun  Room  of 

Hotel  Whitcomb 

at  Civic  Center 

Tea  served  every  afternoon 
from  3  to  5 


May  15,  1920. 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lorimer  of  Philadelphia 
are  enjoying  a  motor  trip  through  Southern  Cali- 
fornia before  coming  to  San  Francisco.  Traveling 
with  them  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hunger- 
ford. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  Karmony  sailed  Thurs- 
day for  the  Orient  to  be  away  four  months. 
'.  Miss  Jennie  Blair  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Mc- 
Callum  left  on  Saturday  for  New  York  and  Eu- 
rope. They  will  travel  on  the  Continent  all 
summer. 
*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bourn  and  Miss  Ida 
Bourn  sailed  Saturday  for  England.  Later  they 
will  pass  several  months  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent  at  Muckross  Abbey. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot  will  sail  from  New  York 
for  France  next  week.  She  will  spend  the  summer 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  in  France 
and  Italy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Betty  Schmieden  and  Miss  Doris  Schmie- 
den, have  returned  to  their  country  home  in  Ross 
Valley.  They  will  pass  part  of  the  summer  at  their 
place   at    Lake    Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  left  yesterday  for  New 
York  to  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson, 
who  is  convalescing  from  her  recent  illness.     Mrs. 


Heat?  ^opkttis 

Manager  of  Exclusive  Enlertainmenut 

973  Market  St-  Phone  Sutter  7248 

San  Francisco 


Persian  Rug  Cleaning  Co. 

Native  Rug  Experts 

Native   way    of    cleaning    rugs — with    scien- 
tific olive  oil  process.     Hand  work.     Process 
of   cleaning   and    repairing    fully    explained. 
Goods  insured  against  fire  and  theft- 

3828-3830  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Teh   Pacific  8723 


Anglo   Danish  Institute 

Electric  Light  Cabinet  Baths  and  Salt  Glows 

Swedish  and  Vibratory  Massage 

We  call  at  your  hotel  or  residence  if  requested 

68  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Kearny  4287 


MACEDONIA  CIGARETTES 

Private  Stock  to  Order. 
Direct   Import    Turkish 

Leaf. 
Blenders  from  Egyptian 

Factories. 

The  Macedonia  Tobacco  Co. 

46  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 

Masker  Bldg.  Tel.  Sutter  4482 


Dutton  will  sail  for  Europe  in  June  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Ryan  of  New  York. 

Major-General  and  Mrs.  George  Barnett,  Miss 
Anne  Gordon,  Miss  Chase,  Brigadier-General 
Charles  McCawley,  U.  S.  M.  C,  and  Captain 
Charles  Murray,  U.  S.  M.  C,  will  arrive  here  this 
week  from  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kaufman  have  returned 
from  a  few  days  visit  with  Mrs.  Adolph  Scheld  in 
Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Huntington  will  leave  their 
home  at  San  Marino  this  week.  They  will  pass 
the  summer  months  at  Oneonta,  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  who  have  been 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  since  theii 
arrival  from  Portland,  have  taken  possession  of 
their  home  on   Green   Street. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  will  arrive  in  a  few  days 
from  England  and  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blair  Brooks  have  returned  from 
their  wedding  trip,  and  are  enjoying  a  visit  of 
several  days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustin  Mac 
donald. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  William  Hunt  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Hunt,  who  have  been  enjoying  a  motor  trip 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  have  re- 
turned and  are  at  their  San  Rafael  home  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Winkler  have  returned 
from  Los  Angeles,  after  a  few  days'  visit  in  the 
southern  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill  and  Miss  Angelica 
Hill  left  for  their  home  in  Burlingame,  where  they 
will  pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  left  last  week  for 
Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  remain  for  several 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Bowman  McCalla  is  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Dudley  Knox  in  Los  Angeles,  with  whom  she  will 
remain  until  next  Sunday,  when  she  will  leave 
for  her  home  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hall  has  arrived  in  New  York  en 
route  to  Europe,  where  he  will  join  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
King  Macomber  on  a  motor  trip  through  Southern 
France  and  Italy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Williams  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer at  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  has  returned  from 
Pasadena,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Huntington,  and  will  leave  on  Saturday  for 
New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kuhn  have  returned  from 
Santa  Barbara,  where  they  enjoyed  a  fortnight's 
visit  at   El   Encanto. 

Mr.  Paul  Fagan  and  Mr.  Harry  Dodge  returned 
last  week  from  New  York,  and  have  rejoined  their 
families. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  and  Miss  Ysabel  Chase  re- 
turned last  Tuesday  from  the  Hobart  ranch  in 
Nevada,  after  a  ten  days'  visit.  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hussey,  who  accompanied  them  to  the  ranch,  will 
remain  there  until  Mr.  Hussey 's  return  from  New. 
York. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  is  enjoying  a  visit  ot 
several   weeks   in   Los  Angeles. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  George  Crothers  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Mills  will  pass  the  summer  at  Palo  Alto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Mary,  Miss  Virginia,  Miss  Agnes,  and  Master 
Paul  Clark,  will  sail  the  latter  part  of  this  week 
for  France,  where  they  will  pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  and  Miss  Betty 
Folger  and  Miss  Elena  Folger  will  pass  the  greater 
part   of  the  summer   at  Del    Monte. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  returned  a  few  days  ago  from 
New  York  where  she  has  been  visiting  Mrs. 
Templeton    Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Weir  have  moved  to  their 
country  place  at  Menlo  Park,  where  they  will 
pass  the  summer. 

Mrs.  James  Hughes  left  on  Saturday  for*  her 
ranch  in  Monterey,  after  enjoying  a  few  weeks  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Willis  Walker  and  Mr.  Leon  Walker  have 
returned  from  New  York,  where  they  have  been 
spending   several    months. 

Mr.  Drexel  Steele  has  arrived  from  Philadelphia 
to  make  his  permanent  home  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Field  will  leave  May 
28th  for  Woodside  to  pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  King  have  gone  to  Menlo 
Park   for  the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  D.  Ali  returned  to  New  York 
Monday,  after  a  fortnight's  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Carpenter  has  returned  to  Santa 
Barbara,  after  a  brief  visit  to  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman  Symmes  are  enjoying  a 
motor  tour  of  the  south.  They  are  at  present 
in  Coronado  and  will  visit  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena, 
and  Redlands  before  returning  here. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hopkins  has  come  to  San  Francisco 
to  spend  the  summer. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Henry  Casey  will  sail  for  the 
Philippines  early  in  June  to  reside  in  Manila. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Cortney  are  entertaining 
Mrs.  Harold  Barnard  at  their  home  in  Monte- 
cito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de  Long  have  arrived  in 
England,  where  they  will  pass  the  early  summer. 
Later  they  will  travel  through  Spain. 

Miss  Barbara  Hall  left  Tuesday  for  New  York, 
after  a  month's  visit  in  this  city  as  the  guest  of 
Miss  Gertrude  Clark. 

Mr.  Covington  Janin  will  come  West  next  month 
to  pass  the  summer  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Mendell  at  their  home  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot  have  returned  from 
a  tour  of  the  South. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  will  arrive  next 
week  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  Walter  Martin  has  returned  from  Bur- 
lingame, after  a  three  weeks'  sojourn  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thome  will  take  possession 
of  their  Woodside  home  June  1st. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mcintosh  and  their  family 
will  close  their  Broadway  home  next  month  and 
reopen  their  country  place  at  Woodside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Breeze  will  leave  June 
15th  to  spend  the  summer  in  Palo  Alto. 

Miss  Marie  Brewer  will  return  next  week  from 
Santa  Barbara,  where  she  has  been  enjoying  a  two 
weeks'    visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  McCreery  are  visiting  here 


from  New  York  and  are  guests  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee  have  returned  to 
Ross    Valley    for   the    summer. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Van  Eck  left  today  for  New  York 
en  route  to  England,  where  he  will  spend  the  next 
two  months.  Mrs.  Van  Eck  and  their  children 
will  leave  next  week  for  Aptos  for  the  remainder 
of  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  left  Thursday  for 
New  York  to  spend  two  months  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  Smyth  at  their  Long  Island  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  have  returned  from 
Burlingame,  where  they  recently  passed  several 
days. 

Mrs.  William  Bull  Pringle,  Miss  Isabel  Pringle, 
and  Mr.  William  Pringle,  Jr.,  left  yesterday  for 
the  East  en  route  to  France,  where  they  will 
spend  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Brodie  has  reopened  her  cot- 
tage in   Santa  Barbara  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler  have  moved  to 
their  new  farm  on  the  Hudson  and  they  are  enter- 
taining Mr.  Duval  Moore  during  bis  sojourn  in 
New  York.  Mrs.  George  Moore  will  be  their  guests 
later  in  the  season. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Willcutt  will  move  next 
month  to  Ross  Valley  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  Richard  Magee  will  return  next  week  to 
his  home  in  San  Mateo,  after  a  several  weeks'  stay 
in  San   Francisco. 

Mrs.  Daisy  Belle  Overton  will  sail  next  month 
for  France  to  spend  the  summer  abroad. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bentley  will  leave  next  week  for 
New  York  to  join  Miss  Katherine  Bentley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  High,  Mrs.  Leander  Mc- 
Cormick,  and  Miss  Gladys  High  returned  Tuesday 
to  their  home  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen  are  enter- 
taining Miss  Margaret  Scheld  at  their  home  in  this 
city. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel  are 
Mr.  W.  L.  Alderson,  New  York;  Mr.  Albert  Lind- 
ley,  Stockton;  Mr.  James  C.  Archibald,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Root,  Fresno;  Mr.  Frederick 
S.  Lyon,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  George  R.  Allan,  Seoul, 
Korea;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Shaw,  Lockport,  New 
York;  Mr.  Christopher  Christensen,  London,  Eng- 
land; Mr.  G.  C.  Hughes,  Fresno;  Mr.  E.  C.  South, 
Los  Angeles;  General  L.  E.  O.  Charlton,  British 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Easton,  Fresno;  Mr.  F.  O.  Mcjarvis,  McCloud, 
California;  Mr.  George  Seanz  and  family,  Bolivia; 
Mr.  Lewis  Hill,  Mr.  Louis  P.  Kenny,  St.  Paul. 

Hotel  Whitcomb's  recent  arrivals  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Maxwell,  Stockton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
L.  Johnson,  Fort  Riley;  Mr.  C.  B.  Penny,  Port- 
land, Oregon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Jennings,  Au- 
rora; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Siebert,  Seattle;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  Vis,  Batavia;  Mr.  Edward  P.  Kem- 
mer,  Tacoma;  Mr.  W.  G.  Dandy,  Fresno;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ed  G.  Williams,  Katchikan,  Alaska;  Mr.  Al- 
bert J.  Bert,  Sydney,  Australia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
Klemmer,  Sacramento ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Thompson,  Lodi;  Mr.  P.  J.  Diehlman  Tacoma. 

At  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  are  Mr.  J.  W.  Coffroth, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  H.  Hardman,  Den- 
ver; Mr.  J.  R.  Whismer,  Sacramento;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam N.  Cobb,  New  York;  Mr.  J.  W.  Roberts,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  J.  F.  Reilly,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr. 
Al  G.  Faulkner,  Los  Angeles ;  Mr.  James  B. 
Horning,  Chicago;  Mr.  J.  R.  Bennett,  Nevada  City; 
Mr.  E.  S.  Porter,  New  York  City;  Mr.  J.  M. 
Sempter,  Alvarado,  Texas;  Mr.  George  S.  Thomas, 
Hamilton,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  D.  C.  Eccles,  Ogden, 
Utah;  Mr.  C.  T.   Richmond,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mr. 


Filet  Laces  :  Cut  Work  :  Punch  Work 

Mrs.  A.  M.  ROBINS,  OF  LONDON 

MADEIRA  HOUSE 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Strictly  Hand  Made  Articles 

REASONABLE  PRICES 
SPECIAL  WEDDING  TROUSSEAU  SETS 

364  SUTTER  ST.,  below  Stockton 


LUNCHEON    11-2         TEA    3-5 
QUALITY  CANDIES  ICE  CREAM 

333  CAJJTORNIA  STREET  (at  Sanson*),  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  SALE  AT  SACRIFICE 

Inverness  estate  recently  established  by  Eng- 
lish people  for  permanent  home.  Modern  6- 
room  house,  raftered  and  balconied  living-room, 
4  bedrooms,  3  bathrooms,  kitchen,  trunk- 
room,  latest  word  in  closets,  fixtures,  and  built- 
in  furniture;  double-deck  porch,  wide  view  of 
bay,  woods,  hills,  mountains;  sheltered  site,  2 
hours  from  San  Francisco;  broad-gauge  road 
just  extended.  Other  bungalows  for  sale  or 
rent.  Address  or  apply  MRS.  S.  A.  HOSMER, 
Inverness,   Marin   Co.,    Cal, 


E.  A.  Waltz,  New  York  City;  Mme.  Amelita  Galli- 
Curci,  New  York;  Mr.  L.  H.  Delano,  Birmingham, 
England. 

Among  the  prominent  guests  at  the  Fairmont 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Rhodes,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Tay- 
lor, Winnipeg;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Snow, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Swindells, 
Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K_  Hirooka, 
Tokyo;  Mr.  M.  Matsui,  Osaka;  Mr.  L.  D.  Ricketts, 
Warren;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Sprinks,  Vic- 
toria, B.  C;  Mr.  J.  T.  Hammond,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Mr.  Alva  B.  Johnson,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  James 
Shepherd,  London,  England;  Mr.  Warren  Steel, 
Philadelphia. 


Irate  Husband — What !  Eighty  dollars  for 
a  hat !  Complacent  Wife — What's  $S0  ?  Think 
what  I  saved  you  on  your  income  tax ! — Bos- 
ton  Globe. 


WM.    HERBST    &    CO. 

(Late  with  Shreve  &  Company) 

CLOCKMAKERS 

CHIME.  ANTIQUE  AND  COMPLICATED  CLOCKS 
A  SPECIALTY 
We  call  aod  deliver — San  Francisco,  Alameda  and  San 
Mateo  Counties. 

703  HEAD  BLDG.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

209  Post  St.  Phone  Salter  3278 


You  cannot  deny  them. 


Motorists  buy  Zerolene 
because  it  is  good  lubrica- 
ting oil ;  because  it  makes 
the  car  last  longer. 

More  than  half  the  mo- 
torists of  the  Pacific  Coast 
states  use  Zerolene.  Such 
approval  is  never  an  acci- 
dent; it  is  given  only  as 
a  reward  to  products  of 
highest  quality. 

Use  Zerolene  for  Correct 
Lubrication  of  your  auto- 
mobile, truck  or  tractor. 


A  grade  for      r 

each  type  of  engine 
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KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Nodd — Is  there  any  special  trick  in  driving 
a  car?  Todd — Well,  if  you  go  out  with  your 
wife  you  have  to  be  a  mighty  good  listener. — 
Judge. 

He So   you   wouldn't   marry  the   best   man 

living.  She — Well,  not  unless  I  was  sure  it 
would  make  a  better  man  of  him. — Pitsburgh. 
Dispatch. 

"There  is  one  good  thing  about  this  verse 
libre."  "What's  that?"  "Nobody  has  tried 
to  set  any  of  it  to  a  popular  song." — Kansas 
City  Journal. 

Edith — Dear  Jack  is  so  forgetful.  Maud — 
Isn't  he!  At  the  party  last  night  I  had  to 
keep  reminding  him  that  it's  you  he's  engaged 
to  and  not  me. — London  Ans-a-ers. 

"I  see  that  five  million  dollars  have  been 
left  to  raise  the  musical  standards  in  this 
country."  "I  wonder  if  a  part  of  it  couldn't 
be  applied  to  my  next-door  neighbors." — Judge. 

"What's  the  matter,  old  top?  You  look 
sick.'*  "I've  just  undergone  a  serious  opera- 
tion." "Appendicitis?"  "Worse  than  that. 
I  had  my  allowance  cut  off." — Portland  Ex- 
press. 

"Do  you  know  what  time  it  is.  young  man  ?" 
the  pre::;-  girl's  father  demanded,  coming  into 
the  room  with  his  ws.icn  in  his  hand.  "Why — 
er — yes,  s:r.  I  was  just  going." — Xeu  York 
Evt       g  Post. 

"Do  you  ever  use  a  rhyming  dictionary?" 
"Certainly  not,"  protested  Mr.  Penwiggle. 
"Why  devote  precious  time  with  a  rhyming 
dictionary  when  you  can  write  vers  libre?" — 
Washington  Star. 

"I  understand  Bliggins  has  taken  to  com- 
posing poetry."  "What  for?"  "He  has  made 
a  lot  of  blunders  in  facts  and  dates  ;  so  he  has 
adopted  a  form  of  expression  which  doesn't 
absolutely  require  a  man  to  know  exactly 
what  he  is  talking  about." — Washington   Star. 

"You  belong  to  the  Society  for  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  don't  you?"  asked  the 
caller.  "Yes.  I'm  one  of  the  officers,"  re- 
plied the  man  at  home.  "Well,  here's  a  song 
I  dedicated  to  your  society.  I'd  like  to  sing 
it  to  you."  "All  right.  Wait  until  I  put  the 
cat  out  of  the  room." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"I  heern  tell,"  said  Gap  Johnson  of  Rumpus 
Ridge,  Arkansas,  upon  his  return  from  the 
county  seat,  "that  they  are  figgering  on  putting 
a  pipe  organ   into   the  new   church   in   town." 


Crocker 

Safe  Deposit 

Vaults 

Crocker  Building 

San  Francisco 


Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


"Well,  it  may  be  all  right  for  them  that  likes 
it  that-a-way,"  severely  returned  Mrs.  John- 
son, "but,  as  for  me,  I'm  plum  ag'in  smoking 
in    church." — Kansas   City    Star. 

"I  heard  that  pretty  little  woman  say  the 
other  day  that  she  was  going  to  do  her  best  to 
make  her  Billy's  life  perfectly  happy.  She 
must  be  very  much  in  love  with  her  husband." 
"That  wasn't  her  husband  she  was  talking 
about ;  it  was  her  pet  poodle." — Baltimore 
American. 

"Ethel,  didn't  I  see  that  young  man  in  the 
parlor  holding  your  hand  Inst  night  ?"  "Yes, 
mother."  "What  was  he  doing  that  for?"  "I 
really     don't     know,     mother."      "You     don't 


know  ?"  "No,  mother ;  I  did  think  he  was 
going  to  put  a  ring  on  my  finger,  but  he 
didn't." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Bacon — Did    you    ever    hear    of    touching 
hunchback  for  luck?    Egbert — Oh,  yes.    Bacon 
— Ever  try   it?     Egbert — Sure.     I   "touched" 
one  today,  but  he  wouldn't  lend  me  a  cent. 
Yonkers   Statesman. 

Mistress — Now,  Ada,  I  want  you  to  show  us 
what  you  can  do  tonight.  We  have  a  few 
very  special  friends  coming  for  a  musical 
evening.  Cook — Well,  mum,  I  'aven't  done 
any  singin'  to  speak  of  for  years,  but  as  you 
insists  upon  it  you  can  put  me  down  for  "The 
'Oly  City." — London  Passing  Show. 


MOTOR   OILS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  beg  to  announce  that  the  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  developing  and  will  soon  put  upon  the  market 
a  full  line  of  new  high  grade  motor  lubricating  oils  made  from  selected  California  Crude  Petroleum.  This 
Company  has  completed  extensive  laboratories  furnished  with  the  most  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
Petroleum  Research.  In  addition  to  the  usual  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  a  special  Motor-Oil  Testing 
Laboratory  has  been  provided  (first  on  the  Pacific  Coast)  for  testing  Associated  motor  oils  under  actual  service 
conditions  in  internal  combustion  engines  before  their  final  approval  for  sale.  This  Motor-Oil  Testing  Labora- 
tory is,  therefore,  both  a  check  on  manufacturing  methods  and  the  best  guarantee  of  uniformly  good  quality  and 
greatest  serviceability  to  the  user.  ^  p(JR  ^^  ^  ^ 
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a  school  of  drama.  Two  of  the  buildings  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  the  American  Legion  and  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Association.  The  American  Legion  in 
San  Francisco  has  a  present  membership  of  14,000  men 
and  women,  which  is  about  one-half  of  its  potentiai 
strength.  Assembly  and  club  rooms  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco posts  will  be  furnished  in  one  of  the  buildings, 
which  will  thus  become  a  permanent  educational  and 
recreative  centre  for  the  men  who  fought  in  the  army 
and  navy. 

The  cost  will  necessarily  be  heavy.  The  financial  plan 
calls  for  contributions  of  $2,500,000,  the  money  to  be 
raised  by  popular  subscription.  The  buildings  will  re- 
main in  the  ownership  of  the  State  of  California,  but 
the  University  of  California  will  direct  the  administra- 
tion, and  this  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory  arrangement, 
and  one  likely  to  insure  efficiency. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


On  and  after  July  1,  1920,  the  sub- 
scription price  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
$5.00  per  year.  The  publisher  regrets 
the  necessity  for  this  advance,  which  is 
due  to  the  largely  increased  cost  of  every- 
thing entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  paper. 


The  War  Memorial. 

Better  have  no  war  memorial  at  all  than  one  that 
shall  fail  to  meet  the  needs  and  the  criticisms  of  future 
generations.  Fortunately  San  Francisco  seems  to  be  in 
no  danger  of  making  that  mistake. 

The  San  Francisco  war  memorial,  for  which  the 
preparations  have  now  fairly  been  launched,  will  occupy 
an  entire  block  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Civic 
Centre.  On  this  site  will  be  erected  three  monumental 
buildings  surrounding  a  memorial  court.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  block,  with  an  entrance  opening  on  the 
memorial  court,  there  will  be  an  auditorium  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  3000  persons  and  a  stage  equipped 
for  the  presentation  of  operatic  and  dramatic  produc- 

ons.    There  will  also  be  a  conservatory  of  music  and 


What  Now  in  Mexico? 

Carranza  has  not  been  captured  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  but  his  extinction  would  hardly  be  greater  than 
it  is  even  if  he  were  dead.  His  entire  cabinet  is  said  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  his  treasure  and  supply 
trains  have  been  captured,  his  fighting  force  has  been 
reduced  by  losses  almost  to  insignificance,  and  he  him- 
self is  in  search  of  some  hiding  hole  in  the  Vera  Cruz 
Mountains.  Carranza  and  Villa  seem  to  have  changed 
places  at  the  roulette  wheel  of  Mexican  affairs.  Villa 
is  the  champion  of  law  and  order — an  uncomfortable 
role,  one  would  suppose — and  Carranza  is  the  outlawed 
exile.  The  revolution  seems  to  be  over,  although  there 
may  be  a  good  many  threads  to  gather  up.  General 
Gonzales  is  already  talking  of  the  provisional  presi- 
dency and  the  elections.  There  have  been  no  massacres 
except  those  committed  by  Carranza,  and  it  seems  that 
the  rebels  are  anxious  to  save  the  life  even  of  the  old 
gray  wolf  himself.  It  has  been  a  very  neat  and  satis- 
factory performance. 

But  what  now?  There  are  two  dangers,  real  ones, 
still  in  the  path.  The  first  danger  is  that  of  a  quarrel 
among  the  rebel  leaders.  The  auguries,  it  should  be 
conceded,  are  favorable  to  harmony.  Adversity  is  a 
hard  but  effective  school,  and  it  may  well  be  that  Mexico 
has  learned  some  sort  of  constitutional  lesson  and  will 
now  be  willing  to  wait  for  those  weird  processes  that 
go  by  the  name  of  democracy  in  the  southern  republic. 
But  the  second  danger  is  a  far  more  real  one.  What 
will  President  Wilson  do?  Will  he,  can  he,  allow  the 
golden  opportunity  to  pass  without  the  enunciation  of 
some  incendiary  "points"  or  "doctrines,"  the  promulga- 
tion of  some  pious  explosive,  some  intervention  of  a 
devastating  hand  that  shall  plunge  Mexico  back  again 
into  turmoil?  It  seems  too  much  to  hope  for.  Some 
of  these  rebel  generals,  potential  presidents,  may  not  be 
entitled  to  wear  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life. 
There  may  even  be  "murderers,"  like  poor  Huerta, 
among  them.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  an  under- 
standing upon  this  point,  and  at  once?  And  would  it 
not  be  well  to  impose  some  sort  of  supervision  over 
the  election?  Or  at  least  send  a  private  emissary  to 
watch  events? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Carranza  owed  his  posi- 
tion to  President  Wilson,  just  as  Huerta  owed  his 
deposition  and  subsequent  death  to  the  same  source. 
The  President  preferred  the  weak  bad  man  to  the  strong 
good  man.  The  troubles  of  Mexico  took  on  an  ac- 
centuated form  from  that  instant.  Carranza  vigorously 
espoused  the  German  cause  from  the  moment  when 
there  was  a  German  cause  to  espouse,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose that  he  was  aided  and  abetted  in  this  by  the  White 
House  emissaries.  He  was  not  only  furiously  pro- 
German,  but  he  was  also  furiously  anti-American.  He 
enacted  anti-American  legislation,  and  current  report 
says  that  in  this  he  was  aided  by  Lincoln  Steffens,  who 
had  not  then  received  his  mandate  to  represent  America 


in  Bolshevist  Russia.  Carranza's  war  sympathies  were 
not  very  important,  although  they  must  have  occasioned 
many  anxious  moments  in  connection  with  the  oil  supply, 
but  we  may  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

The  murder  of  Americans  had  already  become  a  com- 
monplace, but  now  the  industry  went  forward  by  leaps 
and  bounds  under  Carranza.  It  was  an  entirely  safe 
one.  The  Mexicans  knew  better  than  to  kill  other  na- 
tionals and  did  so  only  by  mistake.  But  the  Americans 
were  officially  friendless  and  there  was  no  real  danger 
of  attracting  the  attention  of  Washington  in  protection 
of  Americans  who  had  been  notoriously  guilty  of  trying 
to  earn  some  money.  Over  eleven  hundred  American 
civilians  were  killed  by  Mexicans  during  the  Carranza 
regime  up  to  October,  1919.  This  does  not  include  non- 
fatal outrages,  assaults,  robberies,  and  torturings  almost 
innumerable.  But  the  history  of  the  whole  shameful 
business  is  so  recent  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  recapitulation.  None  the  less  we  may  wonder  to 
what  extent  we  gained  when  we  hectored  it  over  Mexico 
and  compelled  her  to  choose  our  nominee  for  president 
in  place  of  her  own,  when  we  compelled  her  and  our- 
selves to  pass  under  the  hoofs  of  Carranza. 

And  so,  once  more,  What  now?  Will  the  President 
intervene  with  some  new  volcanic  piety  for  poor 
Mexico?  Or  will  he  permit  that  distracted  country  to 
mind  her  own  business  without  any  directing  voices 
from  Sinai?  A  survey  of  the  precedents  is  dis- 
couraging, and  with  Mr.  Steffens  and  the  Rev.  Herron 
unemployed,  too.  But  we  must  hope  for  the  best,  and 
the  best  will  be  silence  from  Washington. 


He  Kept  Us  Out  of  Peace. 

The  President  says  that  there  shall  be  no  peace  with 
Germany  except  through  the  treaty  as  it  left  his  hands 
in  Paris.  There  must  be  neither  changes,  modifications, 
nor  reservations.  If  the  Senate  refuses  to  gulp  down 
the  document  in  its  entirety  and  including  the  league 
of  nations,  then  the  issue  must  go  before  the  country  in 
the  coming  presidential  campaign.  It  seems  that  to 
change  a  single  line  of  the  treaty  would  be  "utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  nation's  honor  and  destructive  of 
the  world  leadership  it  had  established." 

It  is  difficult  to  comment  upon  this  amazing  pro- 
nouncement without  crossing  the  line  that  marks  the 
conventional  proprieties.  Here  we  have  exactly  that 
spirit  that  prompted  Cjesar  to  place  his  own  name  upon 
the  banners  of  Rome,  that  inspired  Louis  of  France 
when  he  said,  "LEtat  e'est  moi."  Indeed  there  was 
some  excuse  for  Csesar  and  for  Louis,  since  they  were 
unhampered  by  constitutions  and  by-laws.  That  so 
crude  a  Caesarism  should  raise  its  head  at  this  time 
and  in  America  is  a  portent  that  seems  to  throw  its 
shadow  far  beyond  the  events  of  the  moment.  The 
Czar  in  his  palmiest  days,  the  German  Emperor  in  his 
most  arrogant  days,  never  dreamed  of  such  a  power  as 
President  Wilson  seems  to  assume  by  divine  right. 

The  President's  plea  is  not  one  in  support  of  the 
treaty,  but  rather  in  assault  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  gives  to  the  Senate  a  concurrent  authority 
in  the  making  of  treaties.  That  authority  is  not  vested 
in  the  President  alone.  He  can  do  nothing  except  "by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur."  But 
the  people  are  now  to  be  called  on  to  repudiate  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  rebuke  the  senators  who  have  done  no 
more  than  the  duty  that  they  swore  to  do.  The  "na- 
tion's honor,"  it  seems,  demands  that  the  President 
exercise  the  powers  of  an  absolute  monarch.  The 
"world  leadership"  that  has  been  established  by  America 
will  crumble  away  unless  it  be  sustained  by  unadul- 
terated autocracy.  We  may  shrewdly  suspect  that  the 
President  is  far  more  concerned  with  the  firm  founda- 
tions of  his  own  throne  than  with  the  world  lead 
of  America.     What  actually  rankles  is  the   fer 
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European  recognition  that  "L'Etat"  was  not,  after  all, 
"moi."    Perhaps  he  himself  dreads  to  recognize  it. 

Under  more  normal  conditions  the  spectacle  would  be 
a  sinister  one,  since  there  could  be  no  more  untimely 
occasion  for  a  display  of  illegality  in  high  places.  But 
it  is  actually  more  pathetic  than  sinister.  The  Presi- 
dent is  as  far  removed  from  the  world  of  men  and 
events  as  though  he  were  on  the  moon.  Nothing  is 
allowed  to  reach  him  that  would  be  likely  to  disturb 
the  serenity  of  his  shaken  mind.  He  lives  in  a  world  of 
shining  shadows,  and  he  supposes  them  to  be  solid  reali- 
ties. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  pictures  the 
nation  as  seething  with  indignation  against  the  recalci- 
trant senators  and  impatient  to  overwhelm  them  with 
a  popular  vote  that  shall  vindicate  the  treaty  and  the 
league  as  sacrosanct  documents  that  it  would  be  im- 
pious to  touch.  We  must  actually  believe  that  he  has 
no  conception  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  toward 
him  and  his  policies,  no  recognition  whatever  of  the 
fact  that  the  covenant  without  reservations  has  been 
rejected  by  the  vast  masses  of  the  people  and  that  his 
own  unyielding  vanities  are  regarded  with  resentment 
and  dismay.  Mr.  Bryan  hit  the  nail  exactly  on  the 
head  when  he  said  that  the  President  "has  been  denied 
information  essential  to  sound  judgment  and  safe 
leadership."  Mr.  Bryan  continues:  "Whether  the 
Senate  acted  wisely  or  unwisely  in  the  adoption  of  the 
reservations,  it  acted  upon  a  constitutional  authority  as 
complete  as  the  authority  which  the  same  Constitution 
confers  upon  the  President,  and  endorsed  reservations 
by  a  majority  of  eighteen."  By  what  mental  dexterities 
the  President  is  now  able  to  identify  the  nation's  honor 
with  his  own  dictatorship  it  is  hard  to  see.  It  is  still 
harder  to  see  what  we  have  gained  by  the  war  if  we 
have  overthrown  a  European  tyranny  only  to  create 
in  our  midst  a  presidential  despotism  that  demands  a 
repudiation  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  clamors  for  a 
public  censure  upon  senators  for  no  other  offense  than 
the  performance  of  their  senatorial  duties. 

And  so  it  seems  that  we  must  remain  indefinitely  in  a 
state  of  nominal  war,  with  resulting  chaos  in  our  con- 
sular service  and  disruption  of  trade  and  travel.  All 
the  other  great  powers  are  now  at  peace,  and  they  are 
quite  willing  to  accept  all  the  guaranties  and  reserva- 
tions that  have  been  asked  for  in  order  that  we  may  be 
at  peace  too.  A  President  who  showed  himself  sig- 
nally unable  to  "keep  us  out  of  war"  is  none  the  less 
lamentably  able  to  "keep  us  out  of  peace." 


readiness  were  due  to  the  pacifist  utterances  of  the 
President.  In  what  way  are  we  helped  by  these  reflec- 
tions on  the  British  admiralty?  Mr.  Owen  Wister  in 
a  recent  volume  of  advice  on  the  preservation  of  na- 
tional amenities,  remarks  genially,  "Resemble  as  little 
as  possible  our  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy."  That 
must  have  been  written  some  time  ago.  What  would 
Mr.  Wister  write  today,  after  observing  Mr.  Daniels  at 
his  congenial  occupation  of  throwing  mud? 


Stuart  has  been  awarded  the  highly  prized  D.  S.  medal 
in  recognition  of  his  services  at  Washington — this,  no 
doubt,  upon  Lord  Grey's  recommendation. 


The  President  and  the  U-Boats. 

The  publication  of  the  speech  made  by  the  President 
in  August,  1917,  to  the  officers  of  the  flagship  Pennsyl- 
vania was  a  gross  impropriety,  but  then  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Daniels'  official  career  is  an  impropriety.  He  seems 
to  suppose  that  he  can  refute  Admiral  Sims'  charges  of 
unreadiness  and  inefficiency  by  running  amuck  at 
everything  in  sight  and  causing  a  maximum  of  annoy- 
ance and  resentment  around  the  world.  No  doubt  the 
President  was  impatient  at  the  successes  of  the  U-boats. 
We  all  were.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  made  a  number 
of  strictures  on  British  naval  conservatism,  and  that  he 
even  allowed  his  nerves — and  we  were  all  suffering 
from  nerves — to  give  a  vinegary  touch  to  his  utter- 
ances. But  in  what  way  is  this  a  refutation  of  anything 
said  by  Admiral  Sims?  It  represents  Mr.  Daniels  as 
an  uncouth  and  unmannerly  person  without  sensibilities. 
But  even  this  we  knew  before. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  U-boats  had  reached  their 
maximum  destructiveness  and  were  already  on  the  de- 
cline when  the  President  made  his  speech.  The  records 
show  that  the  worst  month  of  the  war  at  sea  was  April, 
1917.  The  crisis  was  already  over  when  the  President 
addressed  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  told  them 
that  the  British  admiralty  was  doing  nothing. 

Whether  it  would  have  been  possible  to  attack  the 
U-boat  bases,  as  the  President  so  vehemently  recom- 
mended, will  doubtless  be  a  matter  for  discussion  during 
years  to  come,  but  we  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
opinions  will  weigh  very  heavily  in  that  discussioa 
The  expert  judgment  of  the  Allied  navies  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  feat  was  an  impossible  one  and  that  the 
attempt  to  achieve  it  would  have  been  disastrous.  But, 
one:  more,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  criticism 
brought  by  Admiral  Sims,  who  said  that  the  American 
9V  t  was  not  ready  for  war?  Admiral  Benson,  be  it 
■!    erved,  has  now  said  the  same  thing.    Admiral  Ben- 

;.  testified  that  he  did  not  believe  that  America  would 
-.iter  the  war  and  that  his  unbelief  and  consequent  un- 


William  Dean  Howells. 

William  Dean  Howells,  dead  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  shared  with  Dickens  and  a  few  others  the  enviable 
power  of  forming  personal  friendship  with  his  readers. 
He  seemed  to  know  all  about  them,  and  they  could  all 
find  themselves  depicted  somewhere  in  his  writings. 
Seventy  years  ago  William  Dean  Howells  was  begin- 
ning to  set  type,  and  then  he  became  a  reporter — two 
distinctive  steps  on  a  well-trodden  American  road. 
Boston  was  presently  to  claim  him  as  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  then  we  find  him  dropping  an- 
chor in  New  York,  which  was  to  be  his  home  for  forty 
years. 

William  Dean  Howells  had  the  sort  of  omniscience 
that  belonged  to  journalists  of  the  older  type,  but  that 
has  now  nearly  disappeared.  He  knew  something 
about  everything,  and  what  he  knew  was  always  suf- 
ficient. He  had  the  literature  of  the  modern  world  at 
his  fingers'  ends,  and  wherever  the  spark  of  genius 
was  burning  on  a  foreign  soil  Mr.  Howells  was  nearly 
sure  to  see  it  and  to  point  it  out.  Our  present  acquaint- 
ance with  modern  authors,  meagre  as  it  is,  is  due  mainly 
to  Mr.  Howells,  who  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
fetching  forth  some  deserving  writer  into  the  limelight 
Probably  there  was  not  one  trace  of  artistic  jealousy 
in  his  make-up.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  some 
one  else  was  being  applauded. 

He  was  a  singularly  versatile  writer.  From  poetry 
to  biography,  nothing  came  amiss  to  his  pen,  and  it 
was  all  equally  well  done.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
traveler  and  always  with  an  unerring  eye  for  the  inci- 
dents that  would  presently  be  found  strewn  like  gems 
across  his  pages.  Perhaps  he  had  the  amiable  weak- 
ness of  the  sundial  for  recording  only  the  sunny  hours, 
but  that,  after  all,  is  what  we  want,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  always  seemed  to  be  sunny  when  Mr.  Howells 
took  his  walks  abroad. 

There  is  no  need  to  assign  to  Mr.  Howells  his  pre- 
cise order  of  precedence  in  the  honor  list  of  American 
literature.  It  is  not  to  be  assigned  save  by  those  laws 
of  gravitation  that  we  can  not  control,  but  that  eventu- 
ally indicate  the  niche  to  be  occupied.  But  he  was  a 
great  writer,  and  he  was  a  great  writer  because  he 
wrote  of  so  many  common  people  and  showed  that 
actually  they  were  not  common  at  all. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  state  highway  commission,  it  is  reported,  has 
purchased  for  approximately  $200,000  certain  road- 
making  equipment  said  to  be  worth  $1,250,000.  The 
seller  is  the  United  States  government,  which  acquired 
this  equipment  for  war  service  and  now,  having  no  use 
for  it,  is  glad  to  sell  at  a  discount.  Included  in  the  list 
of  articles  is  "sixty  automobiles  of  standard  make." 
Here  truly  is  promise  of  joys  in  prospect.  Yet  we  are 
reminded  of  a  bit  of  homely  Hibernian  philosophy 
which  recites :  "Sure,  it's  asier  to  build  six  chimbleys 
than  to  keep  one  a-smokin'."  When  these  "sixty  auto- 
mobiles of  standard  make"  get  fairly  in  the  hands  of  the 
highway  commission  it  may  be  doubted  if,  after  all,  the 
state  got  much  of  a  bargain. 


Long  study  of  the  criminal  law  of  California  is  neces- 
sary before  we  can  appreciate  some  of  its  finer  subtle- 
ties, and  particularly  in  the  matter  of  murder.  The 
woman  who  murders  her  husband  is  quite  safe,  always 
provided  she  does  it  in  some  interesting  or  spectacular 
way.  The  man  who  murders  his  wife  will  probably 
be  hanged,  unless  he  is  clever  enough  to  marry  a  con- 
siderable number  of  women  and  to  murder  them  all. 
In  that  case  he  will  escape  with  a  term  in  prison.  Now 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  there  are  ceratin  maudlin 
minds  that  would  grant  immunity  to  all  women.  But 
what  sort  of  mind  is  it  that  regards  the  magnitude  of 
the  crime  as  an  extenuating  circumstance,  that  will 
hang  a  man  for  murdering  one  wife,  but  inflict  a  much 
lesser  sentence  for  murdering  a  dozen?  If  the  inter- 
esting criminal  who  has  lately  been  so  much  in  the 
public  eye  had  only  had  the  chance  to  wed  and  slay 
another  dozen  or  so  women  he  might  have  escaped  alto- 
gether. 

■■■ 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Bit  of  Gossip. 

The  retirement  of  Ambassador  Grey  with  his  return 
to  England,  without  having  seen  the  President,  is  rather 
more  than  less  shrouded  in  mystery;  and  it  may  be 
many  a  day  before  the  story  in  all  its  details  shall  be 
given  to  the  public.  But  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  there  had  developed  in  connection  with 
Grey's  official  career  in  Washington  a  situation  that 
rendered  him  persona  nan  grata  to  President  Wilson. 
Among  the  aides  of  Ambassador  Grey  was  a  young 
British  officer,  Major  Crauford  Stuart,  who  became 
i  more  or  less  involved  in  more  or  less  innocent  gallan- 
tries and  who  in  the  course  of  too-free  talks  had  spoken 
of  the  President's  wife  as  a  "climber,"  as  of  "no  particu- 
lar intellect,  actually  of  simple  intelligence,  and  in  no 
way  fitted  for  the  post  of  mistress  of  the  White  House." 
Gossip  which  thus  quotes  Major  Stuart  further  declares 
that  the  story  was  carried  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  demanded 
the  immediate  recall  of  the  free-spoken  young  officer. 
Stuart  was  recalled — as  far  as  Canada — where  he  re- 
mained until  Lord  Grey  arrived  at  Washington.  Then 
Stuart,  who  had  previously  served  Grey  in  a  secretarial 
capacity,  was  brought  down  and  installed  in  his  former 
relation  to  the  embassy,  though  his  name  was  not 
officially  certified  to  the  State  Department  as  a  member 
of  the  staff.  The  White  House  learned  of  Stuart's 
presence,  and  again  demanded  that  he  be  sent  away. 
But  Grey  kept  him,  under  cover  however,  until  his  own 
return  to  England,  when  Stuart  accompanied  him.  Gos- 
sip has  it  that  the  President's  declination  to  receive 
Ambassador  Grey  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  kept 
Stuart   in   his   service.      Since   returning   to   England, 


Currency  Inflation  and  Prices. 

San  Francisco,  May  9,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  note  in  your  issue  of  May  8th  a 
letter  signed  L.  T.  in  which  criticism  is  made  of  our  Federal 
bank  system.  To  my  mind  the  outstanding  issue  of  prac- 
tically eighteen  thousand  million  dollars  of  inflated  currency  is 
the  great  and  dominant  issue  before  our  people.  Our  gold 
reserve  under  the  law  is  dead  gold  and  can  not  be  touched, 
as  it  must  be  held  as  a  backing  for  the  outstanding  Federal  Re- 
serve currency  amounting  to  seven  or  eight  billions.  In 
addition  we  have  gold  and  silver  notes  and  the  national  bank 
currency  practically  irredeemable  in  gold  or  silver.  Our  silver 
was  sold  at  72  cents  an  ounce  and  exported  to  China.  Prior 
to  the  war  currency  was  redeemable  in  gold.  Now  it  is  not. 
Banks  can  not  redeem  their  notes,  as  gold  is  unobtainable, 
yet  they  demand  of  borrowers  notes  payable  in  gold.  In 
reality  the  basic  cause  of  the  constantly  rising  prices  of  com- 
modities and  labor  is  this  inflation,  yet  the  truth  is  not  told, 
and  so  people  are  put  at  variance  with  one  another  as  profiteers, 
either  in  labor  or  commodity  prices,  and  the  government  is 
depending  on  the  massed  psychology  that  gold  has  the  stable 
value  of  $20.67  an  ounce,  which  is  an  economic  absurdity, 
and  to  carry  out  this  fallacy  it  is  forced  to  sell  gold  at  $20.67 
an  ounce  for  manufacturing  purposes,  when  it  knows  it  can 
not  be  produced  for  that  amount.  We  are  recklessly  going 
ahead,  with  no  consideration  of  the  facts  history  shows  always 
occur  sooner  or  later  under  currency  inflation.  Our  own 
financial  history  from  1865  to  1873,  with  the  Black  Friday  of 
1869,  should  warn  us,  for  we  are  now  under  colossal  inflation 
in  comparison.  We  should  be  at  work  with  joint  commissions 
with  Great  Britain  to  raise  the  price  of  gold  to  $50  an  ounce, 
in  order  to  give  stability  to  bonds  and  currency,  and  thereby 
enable  our  government  to  slowly  deflate  the  currency,  rather 
than  blindly  to  go  along,  with  panic  and  ruins  with  fall  of 
bonds,  stocks,  and  securities,  and  in  all  probability  the  failure 
wholesale  of  national  banks  by  reason  of  the  fall  of  price  of 
their  bonds  deposited  with  the  government,  by  reason  of  which 
they  have  been  allowed  to  issue  90  per  cent,  of  par  value  of 
such  bonds  in  currency,  which  is  irredeemable  in  coin.  States- 
men and  financiers  should  face  the  exact  truth  of  the  situation 
now  and  secure  a  remedy,  when  we  are  still  in  good  times 
and  can  evade  the  calamity  sooner  or  later  to  occur,  ominous 
in  the  extreme  considering  the  restiveness  of  the  world. 

A  Constant  Reader. 


The  Late  Mr.  Chesterton. 

San  Francisco,  May  14,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:     Owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances 

:  I    have   been    late   in   reading   Mr.    Sidney   Coryn's    article    on 

i  "The  Late  Mr.   Chesterton,"  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 

the  8th  instant.     It  has  prompted  -the  following,   for  which,  I 

trust,  you  will  find  space  in  your  journal. 

In  London  at  about  this  time  last  year  I  met  a  friend,  a 
:  university  man  and  a  Middle  Templar.  We  blew  into  Simp- 
son's on  the  Strand,  where  we  talked  of  many  things,  and  last 
— but  by  no  means  least  in  his  estimation — was  the  subject 
of  G.  K.  C's  position  in  relation  to  himself  as  he  was  a  few 
years  ago.  I  casually  remarked,  "Chesterton  is  not  his  old 
self  at  all."  This  was  a  chance  for  the  barrister's  pet  per- 
formance, and  it  was  clear  that  he  was  out  for  the  author 
much  as  a  certain  professor  whom  I  met  on  a  voyage  from 
Japan  to  British  Columbia  in  October  last  was  out  with  the 
mission  to  enlighten  the  world  at  large  on  Anglo-American- 
Japanese  relations. 

I  did  not  use  the  "dead-drownedead"  emphasis  with  which 
Mr.  Corya  described  the  literary  demise  of  the  "laughing  phi- 
losopher." I  had,  however,  said  enough  to  deserve  to  be 
scared  by  the  sight  of  the  live  bee  in  his  top-hat,  if  I  may 
vary  the  expression.  "Hush,"  said  he  in  a  friendly  whisper; 
"tell  it  not  in  Gath "    Then,  from  the  inside  pocket  of  his 
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morning  coat  he  produced  a  carefully  folded  article  of  many 
pages.  He  was  about  to  read  to  me,  but  interrupted  himself 
with,  "By  the  way,  do  you  know  the  name  of  this  tag  (at- 
tached to  the  lining  of  the  pocket)  ?  I  dug  it  out  from  a 
corner  in  Houndsditch.  This  little  tube,  to  keep  my  button- 
hole fresh,  is  from  the  same  limbo."  I  assured  him  that  the 
noble  lord,  the  original  owner  of  the  morning  coat,  need  have 
no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  his  jackdaw.  With  some  show  of 
flippancy  I   proved   to   him   that   the   suit   I  was   wearing    (the 
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An  Outline  of  His  Position  on  the  Politics  of  the  Nation. 


eral  wealth,  the  water  power,  and,  most  of  all,  the  agri- 
cultural lands  are  the  basis  of  the  nation's  existence. 
Practical  experience  and  scientific  knowledge  can,  if 
quickly  called  upon,  greatly  increase  the  public  wealth 
and  the  public  satisfaction  in  respect  to  each  of  these. 
The  nation's  food  supply  is  about  to  suffer  through  long 


Matters  of  three  kinds  urgently  need  attention.    They 
are:     First,  those  relating  to  the  structure  and  func- , 

tions  of  our  government;  second,  those  relating  to  our  i  inattention  to  the  farmer's  demands  for  behVr  distribu- 
first  change  to  mufti  since  1914)  had  been  built  for  another  I  domestic  affairs  chiefly  economic,  financial,  and  indus-    tion  of  his  product  and  from  the  lack  of  farm  labor. 
■and  had  been  purchased  from  Moss  |  triai .  andj  third,  those  relating  to  international  duty  and    The  high  cost  of  living  would  be  reduced  if  some  mil- 
opportunity.    Their  wise  and  just  settlement  would:        ,  lions  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  now 

1.  Restore  to  the  people  their  American  form  of  j  drifting  to  the  cities  could  be  kept  upon  the  farms  and 
government.  Bring  executive  autocracy  to  an  end. ;  given  opportunity  there  to  share  the  satisfactions  of 
Substitute  cooperation  with  the  Congress  for  dictation  j  life  and  to  gain  the  rewards  that  justly  belong  to  those 
to  the  Congress.  who  furnish  the  nation  with  raw  material  for  its  food 

2.  Attack  the  high  cost  of  living  at  its  main  source,    and  clothing, 
which  is  the  high  cost  of  government.    Instead  of  plan-        10.     Promote  by  precept  and  by  example  every  move- 
ning  new  taxes,  effect  rigid  economy  that  will  make  •  ment  to  improve  the  health,  the  housing,  and  the  educa- 
present  excessive  taxes  unnecessary.     Bring  back  the  i  tion  of  the  people,  without  yielding  to  the  temptation 

to  build  up  a  bureaucracy  at  Washington. 


— but  it  was  brand  new 
in  Covent  Garden 

This  revelation  he  was  pleased  to  consider  at  least  one 
point  of  affinity  between  us.  Perhaps  so,  but  that  was  all. 
The  article,  entitled  "What's  Right  with  G.  K.  C,"  was  stylish 
enough,  but  "fine  words  butter  no  parsnips."  The  amiable 
devotee  admitted  that,  although  he  had  received  complimentary 
letters  from  editors  in  high  places,  he  could  not  get  the  article 
published.  However,  the  New  Age  is  always  ready  in  a  good 
cause.  He  was  obviously  distressed  when  I  said  I  had  not 
met  the  editor  of  the  New  Age.  "Why,  man  alive"  ("man 
alive"  is  so  Chestertonian),  "Orage  is  the  most  brilliant 
editor  of  the  age."  "Perhaps  of  the  New  Age,"  I  allowed. 
This  made  him  a  trifle  testy.  "Of  ail  the  ages,  I  was  going  to 
say.  He  is  a  self-made  man  like  G.  K.  C.  Orage  is  second 
to  none  I  know  or  have  heard  of."  The  arrival  of  friends 
robbed  me  of  the  proof  which  the  devotee  was  about  to  com- 
plete, that  there  are  those  who  can  only  express  their  pet  no- 
tions in  the  superlative  degree. 

I  dare  say  in  a  few  days  my  friend  will  have  an  attack  of 
literary  indigestion,  after  having  read  Mr.  Coryn's  article. 
I  can  not  believe  that  it  will  be  missed  entirely,  for  at  least 
one  of  the  trinity  will  come  by  it.  The  devotee  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  pinching  the  famous  author  for  a  sign  of  life. 
He  will  inquire  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  if  she  is  sure  that  the  man 
is  as  alive  as  ever  he  was ;  and  this  with  a  solicitude  proper 
to  a  whole-hearted  hero -worshipper.  G.  K.  C.  will  read  his 
own  obituary  notice.  Will  he  tell  the  world  that  it  is  "much 
exaggerated";  or  will  he  go  down  to  his  breakfast  ruefully 
mumbling : 

Last  night  I   was  the   King  of  Spain, 
Today  no  king  am  I. 

Last  night  fair  castles  held  my  train, 
Tonight  where  shall  I  lie? 

Maybe  one  fine  morning,  in  a  small  town  in  Buckingham- 
shire, the  good-natured  G.  K.  C.  will  rumble-tumble  out  of 
doors  for  invigoration ;  and  too,  I  hope,  with  the  cobwebs 
blown  from  him  by  the  fresh  morning  air,  he  will  tumble  to 
the  truth  about  himself,  as  he  was  in  the  past  and  as  he  is  in 
the  present,  in  his  writings  so  far  without  end.  Let  us  not 
suppose  that  he  is  too  old  at  forty.  There  is  no  knowing  but 
that,  ere  long,  he  may  give  the  world  a  pleasant  surprise  with 
the  story  of  his  "Resurrection"  in  his  very  best  style  and 
innocent  of  the  fads  and  fancies  that  tend  to  make  many  a 
worthy  man  cheap. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy. 

Yours  faithfully,  J.  Ashley  Morrissey. 


American  notion  that  government  is  something  to  live 
under  and  not  something  to  live  on.  Return  to  produc 
tive  industry  the  tens  of  thousands  of  unnecessary  gov 


11.     Provide   the   nation    with   a   merchant   marine, 
flying  the  American  flag  and  operated  by  American  sea- 


ernment  employees  who,  at  Washington  and  throughout  i  men,  by  encouraging  private  initiative  in  shipbuilding 
the  country,  are  carrying  on  a  huge  bureaucratic  system    and  ship  operation. 

and  spying  upon  the  life  and  occupations  of  law-abiding ;  12.  Resist  every  attempt  to  bring  back  the  saloon, 
citizens  m  a  fashion  that  would  do  credit  to  the  secret ,  whose  aboiition  has  a  pubHc  nuisance  and  source  of  im- 
pohce  under  the  Russian  Czars.  j  m0rality  has  given  profound  public  satisfaction.     Dis- 

3.  Carry  to  enactment  and  effective  enforcement  place  the  Volstead  act  by  a  measure,  written  without 
the  proposal  for  an  executive  budget.  Lay  this  budget  j  fanaticisnij  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth 
annually  before  the  Congress  in  a  form  so  simple  that ,  Amendment  on  the  basis  of  fact,  common  sense,  justice, 
the  people  can  grasp  its  essential  points  and  pass  in- 1  and  regard  for  established  principles  of  American  civil 
telhgently  upon  its  main  policies.  Strike  from  the  j  Ubertv>  There  are  beers  and  ]ight  wines  that  form 
Overman  Act  its  two  present  limitations  and  hold  the  j  of  the  staple  diet  of  civinzed  people  everywhere  that 
President  responsible  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  ,  are  not  more  intoxicating  than  molasses  and  not  half  so 
the  executive  departments  and  administrative  boards,  harmfui  as  ice  water.  To  prohibit  the  domestic  use  of 
commissions,  and  undertakings  of  every  sort,   for  the  \  these  is  unreasonable 

purpose  of  introducing  businesslike  simplicity  and  di-  I      13    s        the  national  dis  of  Ivnching  aud  raob 

rectness  into  government  business.     The  people  of  the    rule  by  mak;       thg  comrnunit;es  in  which  these  oc 
United  States  should  have  at  least  as  modem  admims-  l  as  weU  as  the  ,ocal  officials  who  are  reSDOnsible  for  the 
trative  machinery  at  their  service  as  the .stockholders  J  preservation  of  order  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  the  United  States  Steel ,  direct,    answerable  {or  not  preventing  or  severely  pun- 
Corporation  possess.    Bring  the  best  trained  intelligence  [  ishm(r  these  outDreakSi 

of  the  country  to  the  service  of  the  people  and  make  .  ,"  ~,  .                                 . ,      ,          .       ,. 

.,,         J           ....          ,  .,          •  i  ,   -  14.     1  ake    steps   to   get   rid   of   sectionalism   in    yur 

impossible  any  repetition  of  the  painful  incompetence  ....     ,  ...       —  ^     ,.  .B      ,                 ..                       , 

. .    .  ,        ,       '       ■     ,  .,               .     J    •   •  .     . •        rc  political  lite.    By  policies  of  constructive  progress  draw 

that  has  characterized  the  recent  administration  of  many  ~ 


A  Word  of  Appreciation  Duly  Appreciated. 

San  Francisco,  May  10,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  shower 
you  with  fulsome  praise  in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  but  I 
have  found  something  in  the  Argonaut  of  May  Stli  that  I  like 
so  well  that  I  believe  I  can  "get  by"  with  it  and  not  be 
charged  with  extravagance  in  my  commendation.  As  Lincoln 
in  his  famous  speech  on  the  battlefield  at  Gettysburg  con- 
densed in  a  few  words  trie  whole  course  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  so  you  have  condensed  into  a  paragraph  of  ten  lines 
the  best  of  recent  thought  on  the  particular  subject  referred  to 
when  you  say: 

It  has  been  so  persistently  preached  that  the  man  who  earns  his 
living  with  his  hands  is  a  downtrodden  and  abused  creature  that 
multitudes  have  come  to  accept  it  as  a  literal  fact;  with  the  further 
notion  that  wisdom  and  virtue  abide  with  the  masses  and  that  they — 
the  masses — are  being  cruelly  exploited  by  wealth  and  privilege.  A 
press  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  greed,  a  rostrum  abandoned  to  dema- 
gogues, even  a  pulpit  in  search  of  lost  authority  and  seeking  popular 
favor  and  support — all  have  lent  themselves  to  a  state  of  mind  reck- 
less to  the  last  degree. 

A  truthful,  pithy  summary  of  the  situation  elegantly  ex- 
pressed is  the  above,  and  should  be  held  up  to  the  light- 
Now  if  this  communication  has  not  already  reached  the 
waste-basket,  allow  me  to  say  further  that  your  remarks  in 
same  issue  on  prohibition  will  be  a  good  supplement  to  your 
former  editorial  on  that  subject,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that 
some  one  of  our  presidential  candidates  will,  at  a  happy 
moment,  announce  his  approval  in  unequivocal  terms  of  modi- 
fied prohibition  laws  along  the  lines  advocated  by  the  Argo- 
naut, and  permitting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  wines  and 
beers  of  the  original  alcoholic  strength.  The  candidate  tflat 
does  this  will,  I  believe,  receive  a  whirlwind  of  support  from 
the  people. 

A  Reader  of  the  Argonaut  for  Many  Years. 


branches  of  the  governemnt,  particularly  the  postoffice 
the  war  and  navy  departments.  Permit  and  require  the 
heads  of  departments  to  appear  before  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  make  public  answer  to 
questions  concerning  public  business  and  to  explain  and 
defend  their  policies  and  requests  for  appropriations. 

4.  Reduce,  as  speedily  as  can  safely  be  done,  the 
unduly  expanded  volume  of  credit  with  the  inflated  cur- 
rency and  high  prices  built  upon  it.  Begin  the  payment 
of  the  war  debt.  Repair  the  damage  done  by  the  ama- 
teur financing  of  the  present  administration,  resulting 
in  financial  loss  and  weakened  confidence  in  the  faith  of 
the  government  on  the  part  of  millions  of  citizens  who 
responded  to  the  appeal  to  subscribe  for  Liberty  bonds 
to  an  extent  that  caused  them  to  incur  large  personal 
indebtedness  from  motives  of  pure  patriotism. 

5.  Promote  measures  to  establish  effective  super- 
vision of  big  business  to  the  end  that  monopoly,  unfair 
practices,  and  profiteering  may  be  stopped,  while  honor- 
able and  energetic  men  will  be  counseled  and  assisted 
in  the  better  organization  and  development  of  the  coun- 
try's trade,  both  national  and  international. 

6.  Resist  all  attempts  to  plunge  the  people  into  the 
mad  folly  of  government  ownership  and  operation  of 
railways.  Develop  the  constructive  policies  recently 
adopted  so  that  the  credit  of  the  railway  companies  will 
be  restored  and  funds  obtained  for  the  immense  exten- 
sions and  additions  to  tracks,  terminals,  and  equipment 
that  are  needed  to  serve  the  growing  needs  of  the  public. 
Treat  all  transportation  and  all  transportation  agencies 
as  a  unit  and  develop,  after  scientific  inquiry,  plans  for 
a  national  transportation  system  that  will  include  rail- 
ways, electric  lines,  rivers,  canals,  hard-surfaced  roads 


A  safety  pin  seems  a  small  and  trifling  object,  but  an 
entire  nation  can  use  and  lose  a  good  many  of  them  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  and  the  fact  that  before  the  war 
Germany  made  about  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  safety  pins 
used  and  lost  in  Spain  is  matter  for  consideration  for 
honest  men  who  make  safety  pins  for  a  living  in  other 
countries.  Germany,  in  fact,  provided  Spain  with  all 
the  safety  pins  not  manufactured  by  Spanish  safety  pin 
makers,  and  when  in  1914  the  German  safety  pin  failed 
to  continue  its  kindly  offices  in  Spain,  that  nation  turned 
to  Great  Britain  for  help  and  the  British  safety  pin 
became  a  helpful  adjunct  to  Spanish  domesticity.  Then 
when  Britain  in  turn  became  too  busy  with  more  im- 
portant matters,  Spain  looked  further  across  the  water 
and  began  to  get  safety  pins  from  the  United  States. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over  Germany  is  trying  to  regain 

her  former  commanding  position  as  purveyor  of  safety ,  its   service,  can  be  permitted  to   starve  the  public  or 
pins  in  the  Spanish  nation,  and  even  during  the  war  an   to  paralyze  it  while  an  industrial  controversy  is  await 


the  progressive  and  intelligent  men  and  women  of  the 
South  to  the  support  of  the  Republican  party  on  the 
broadest  basis  of  national  protection,  national  develop- 
ment, and  national  well-being. 

15.  Urge  upon  the  several  states  measures  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  present  practice  of  permitting,  not  only 
Democrats,  but  Socialists  and  Communists  who  do 
not  assent  to  a  single  Republican  principle,  and  who 
do  not  intend  to  support  any  Republican  candidate,  to 
take  part  in  so-called  Republican  primary  elections. 
This  is  not  only  folly,  but  a  fraud  upon  the  public.  We 
protect  trademarks  by  law,  but  allow  the  name  of  a 
historic  party  to  be  stolen  or  misused  by  any  one  who 
is  so  minded.  In  a  democracy,  responsible  and  progres- 
sive government  is  carried  on  through  parties,  and  un- 
less parties  have  definite  meanings  and  a  homogeneous 
membership  they  are  no  longer  parties,  but  casual  and 
incoherent  mobs. 

16.  Make  plain  in  what  true  Americanism  consists 
and  yield  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  it.  Meet  wrong  ideas 
with  right  ideas,  and  attack  foolish  and  reactionary 
policies  with  argument.  Reserve  force  for  those  ex- 
treme cases  in  which  the  public  is  put  in  danger  by  some 
overt  act. 

17.  Resume  quickly  the  development  of  American 
foreign  policy  on  historic  lines.  Act  under  the  authority 
given  the  President  by  the  Sixty-Fourth  Congress  and 
proceed  to  agree  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
upon  measures  to  adjust  and  settle  international  disputes 
through  mediation  or  arbitration  to  the  end  that  war 
may  be  honorably  avoided.  Bring  into  existence  the 
international  court  of  justice,  to  which  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  are  many  times  com- 


and  air  service,  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  public  |  mitted,  and  offer  cooperation  to  other  nations  in'devising 
needs,  that  are  certain  to  be  multiplied  many  times  in  ways  and  means  to  establish  and  maintain  international 
the  near  future.  peace,  to  punish  violations  of  international  public  law, 


to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  weaker  peoples  by 
stronger,  and  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
and  satisfaction. 

The  religions  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
are:    Washington,  Episcopalian;  J.  Adams,  Unitarian; 


7.  Aid  in  all  possible  ways  the  movement  toward 
what  is  vaguely  described  as  industrial  democracy.  Its 
essentials  are  participation  by  the  hand-workers  in  the 
settlement  of  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  their 
cooperation  in  productive  industry  will  be  cheerfully 
given.    This  is  less  a  matter  of  law  than  of  good  sense 

and  human  feeling,  but  government  by  its  influence  and  ;  Jefferson,    Liberal ;    Madison,    Episcopalian ;    Monroe, 
example  can  do  much  to  carry  it  forward.  Episcopalian;  J.  Q.  Adams,  Unitarian;  Jackson,  Pres- 

8.  Make  it  plain  that  public  interest  is  supreme  and    byterian;  Van  Buren.  Reformed  Dutch:  William  Henry 
that  while  no  man  can  be  compelled  to  work  against  his  j  Harrison,    Episcopalian ;    Tyler,    Episcopalian ; 
will,  no  group  or  section  of  the  community,  whether  |  Presbyterian ;    Taylor,     Episcopalian ; 
having  capital,  skill,  or  manual  labor  to  contribute  to 


effort  was  made  to  retain  it  by  establishing  a  German- 
owned  safety  pin  factory  at  Barcelona  and  making  the 
useful  little  things,  when  steel  wire  failed,  out  of 
soldered  iron  wire. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  gross  yearly  income  of 
moving-picture  theatres  in  this  country  is  about  $750,- 
000,000.  In  twenty-six  years'  time  the  public  has  been 
educated  to  spend  this  huge  sum.  There  are  15.000 
theatres  with  a  total  seating  capacity  of  8,000,000.  This 
year  1200  more  theatres  will  be  built  at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  $72,000,000. 


Polk, 
Taylor,  Episcopalian ;  Filmore,  Uni- 
tarian;  Pierce,  Episcopalian;  Buchanan,  Presbyterian; 
Lincoln,  Presbyterian;  Johnson,  Methodist:  Grant, 
Methodist ;  Hayes,  Methodist ;  Garfield,  Disciples ;  Ar- 
thur, Episcopalian;  Cleveland,  Presbyterian;  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Presbyterian;  McKinley,  Methodist;  Roose- 
velt, Reformed  Dutch ;  Taft,  Unitarian ;  Wilson,  Pres- 


ing  settlement.    The  principles  underlying  the  Court  of 
Industrial  Relations  recently  established  in  Kansas  are  I 
sound,  and  experience  will  perhaps  modify  their  appli- 
cation  in   ways  that  will  be   acceptable   to   the  whole  '  byterian. 
people.    The  ruling  principle  is  that  the  community,  all 

parts  of  which  are  now  so  closely  interdependent,  can  More  than  2100  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States 
not  stand  quietly  by  and  suffer  death  from  starvation  I  are  supplied  with  natural  gas.  The  average  price  per 
or  paralysis  while  some  elements  of  the  community  ]  thousand  cubic  feet  charged  to  the  domestic  consumer 
struggle  with  each  other.  j  in  the  United  States  in  1917  was  about  30  cents. 

9.     Give   constant  and   increasing  protection   to   the  j  average  price  charged  to  manufacturers  was  1 
natural  resources  of  the  nation  to  the  end  that  these    12  cents.    The  average  price  of  artificial  gas  i:- 
may  not  be  wastefully  dissipated.    The  forests,  the  min- 1  thousand. 
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DR.  BUTLER'S  PLATFORM. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


(From   the   New   York   Times.) 

If  principles  were  really  the  controlling  force  in  a 
presidential  campaign,  President  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler's statement  of  his  views  on  the  problems  of  the  day 
might  work  no  end  of  mischief  with  the  plans,  and  the 
delegates,  of  his  rivals  in  the  race  for  the  presidential 
nomination.  The  statement  he  makes,  published  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  the  Times,  is  one  which  we  should 
suppose  that  practically  the  whole  body  of  intelligent 
and  broad-minded  Americans  would  accept  with  few- 
reservations,  if  any.  Partisanship  may  stand  in  the 
way,  for  a  good  many  Democrats  would  be  disinclined 
to  accept  doctrines  put  forth  by  a  Republican,  but  Dr. 
Butler's  doctrines  seem  to  us  to  lie  above  and  beyond 
the  realm  of  partisanship.  Interest  and  prior  commit- 
ment may  also  stand  in  the  way,  but  rejection  on  that 
ground  would  probably  be  beyond  the  reach  of  argu- 
ment There  is  not  enough  partisanship  in  the  state- 
ment to  give  serious  offense  in  any  quarter,  and  the 
views  and  principles  set  forth,  if  adopted,  would  serve 
the  interest  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  for  they 
are  a  sound  and  enlightened  expression  of  the  besf 
Americanism. 

Who  can  reasonably  oppose  the  reduction  of  the  high 
cost  of  government,  the  substitution  of  rigid  economy 
for  the  planning  of  new  taxes :  the  establishment  of  an 
executive  budget;  the  gradual  and  safe  deflation  of 
credit  and  currency  to  the  end  that  the  cost  of  living 
may  be  reduced  and  the  price  of  the  war  bonds  brought 
more  nearly  to  the  level  at  which  they  were  subscribed 
for  by  the  patriotism  of  the  country;  the  supervision  oi 
big  business  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  unfair 
practices,  but  with  encouragement  to  honorable  and  en- 
ergetic men  to  expand  the  country's  trade,  national  and 
international;  the  counsel  that  the  folly  of  government 
ownership  and  operation  of  railways  be  avoided;  the 
approval  of  the  movement  for  a  reasonable  "industrial 
democracy"  in  order  that  wage-earners  and  employers 
may  cheerfully  and  sensibly  cooperate  in  establishing 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  labor;  the  principle  that, 
while  no  man  can  be  compelled  to  work  against  his  will, 
neither  capital  nor  labor  should  be  permitted  to  carry 
controversy  to  the  extent  of  starving  the  public  or  para- 
lyzing industry:  the  counsel  that  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  farmer's  demand  for  better  distribution  of 
his  products  and  that  young  men  and  young  women  j 
should  be  encouraged  to  stay  on  the  farms ;  and  meas- 
ures providing  for  a  merchant  marine  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag? 

Upon     the     much     controverted     question     of     the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  Dr.  Butler  lays  down  a  prin- 
ciple that  we  believe  would  have  the  sanction  and  ap- 
proval of  the  great  majority  of  Americans.     "Resist  J 
every  attempt  to  bring  back  the  saloon,  whose  abolition 
as  a  public  nuisance  and  source  of  immorality  has  given 
profound  public  satisfaction,"  he  says.     But  the  Vol-  ; 
stead  Act  should  be  replaced  by  a  measure  "written 
without  fanaticism"   which  would   permit   the   sale   of 
"beers  and  light  wines  that  form  part  of  the  staple  diet 
of  civilized  people  even-where  and  that  are  no  more  in-  I 
toxicating  than  molasses  and  not  half  so  harmful  as  ice 
water."     Again  Dr.  Butler  lavs  down  an  impregnablv 
sound  rule  of  politics  and  policy   in  this  adjuration; 
"Bring  back  the  American  notion  that  government  is 
something  to  live  under  and  not  something  to  live  on." 
In  his  immortal  message  vetoing  the  Texas  Seed  bill 
President  Cleveland  declared  that  "the  lesson  should  be  ! 
constantly  enforced  that  though  the  people  support  the 
government   the   government   should   not   support   the 
people."     Selfish  interest  sometimes  hotly  opposes  this  ! 
view,  but  it  is  unassailable,  it  is  American ;  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  has  the  approval  of  nine-tenths   of  the 
American  people. 

Dr.  Butler's  statement  of  principle  mav  not  sway  the 
multitude  or  prompt  the  convention  to  nominate  him  by 
acclamation.  But  no  aspirant  for  the  nomination  on  ' 
either  side  has  surpassed  him  or  approached  him  in  the 
unmistakable  clearness,  definiteness.  and  sound  quality 
of  this  declaration  of  beliefs  and  principles.  Ouite  with- 
out intending  it,  he  seems  to  have  displaced  Mr.  Hoover 
as  a  qualified  candidate  for  the  nomination  of  both 
parties. 

—  ^ifc    

The  most  costly  map  in  the  world  is  one  of  France. 
and  it  is  in  the  Louvre.  The  groundwork  is  of  polished 
jasper.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  represented 
by  precious  stones,  and  their  names  are  inscribed  in  i 
gold.  The  rivers  are  shown  by  strips  of  polished  plati- 
num and  the  eighty-seven  departments  are  set  forth  in 
a  wonderful  scheme  of  blazing  gems.  This  extraordi- 1 
nan-  map  was  made  in  Russia  and  presented  to  France 
by  the  then  Czar  when  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  was 
consummated.  It  is  valued  at  one  and  one-quarter  mil- 
lion dollars. 


The   Chinese  are   gradually  adopting  the   European 
style  of  footwear.     At  the  present  time  almost  40  per 
cen'.  of  the  footwear  in  China  is  reported  to  be  of  Eu- 
ropean make.    Domestic  factories,  of  which  Canton  ha; 
tw  nty.  Hongkong  five,  and  nearly  every  port  of  Chin? 
:::  least  one.  are  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
leather  used  for  the  soles  of  the  native  shoes.    The 
;rs  of  native  shoes  are  generally  made  from  cloth 
r  an  imitation  box  calf. 


Mary  Ann  Revan  was  recently  awarded  a  prize  in 
London  as  the  "ugliest  woman  in  the  world."  Ring- 
ling  Brothers  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  circus  managers 
promptly  engaged  her  sennces  as  an  exhibit  for  the 

1  tour  of  the  country  this  year.  She  recently  arrived  in 
Xew  York  on  the  steamship  Philadelphia  and  joined 

i  the  show  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 

Miss  Clara  Johnson  of  Westernville,  Ohio,  is  the 
pretty  daughter  of  a  famous  man.  William  E.  Johnson 
,  is  the  man  who  tried  to  make  Europe  dry  and  who  in 
his  prohibition  labors  has  gained  the  nickname  of 
"Pussyfoot."  He  lost  an  eye  in  London  when  students 
broke  up  one  of  his  meetings,  but  was  not  deterred 
from  completing  his  tour.  His  wife  and  daughter  are 
stanch  supporters  of  the  movement  that  he  advocates. 

Mrs.  Helena  Hamilton  Gardener,  widow  of  Colonel 
S.  A.  Day  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  civil  service  commission,  succeeding 
Charles  M.  Galloway  of  Columbia.  South  Carolina.  She 
is  a  native  of  Westchester,  Virginia,  sixty-two  years  of 
age,  and  has  been  prominent  in  suffrage  work  for  many 
years.  Mrs.  Gardener  is  famed  as  an  author  and  lec- 
turer, and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

John  Bojer,  author  of  "The  Great  Hunger,"  arrived  in 
Xew  York  on  the  steamer  Bcrgensfjord,  Friday,  April 
9th.  Dr.  Bojer  recently  decided  that  in  view  of  his 
proposed  lecture  tour  for  the  fall  of  this  year  he  should 
like  to  study  in  advance  his  American  public.  He  will 
also  complete  the  arrangements  here  for  motion-picture 
presentation  of  "The  Great  Hunger"  and  will  read  for 
the  first  time  in  English  the  translation  of  his  biography 
that  has  been  prepared  by  Elizabeth  Jeliffe  Macintire 
and  Howard  Willard  Cook. 

Every  once  in  a  while  there  comes  bursting  into  our 
commercial  and  machine  age,  like  a  stately  old  dodo 
straying  into  Broadway,  a  genuine  old-time  adventurer 
of  the  days  of  Raleigh  or  Drake.  Such  a  man  M. 
Philippe  Bunau-Yarilla  seems  to  be.  He  was  engineer 
of  the  old  French  Canal  Company  in  the  pre-Panama 
days.  And  when  Colombia  refused  to  ratify  the  Hay- 
Herron  treaty-  he  created  the  bloodless  revolution  which 
made  Panama  a  nation.  M.  Bunau-Yarilla  became  the 
first  minister  of  Panama  to  the  United  States  and  he  it 
was  who  signed  the  treaty  that  made  possible  the  build- 
ing of  the  canal.  Though  well  over  sixty  years  of  age. 
he  took  part  in  the  recent  war,  lost  a  leg  at  Yerdun. 
and  won  crosses  and  honorary  titles  from  the  French 
government  in  recognition  of  his  sen-ices. 

The  Lady  Surma  d'Mar  Shimum  has  arrived  in  Lon- 
don as  the  official  ambassador  from  the  Assyrians  in  the 
Kurdistan  Mountains.  When  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote 
his  famous  lines,  "East  is  east  and  west  is  west."  he 
was  reckoning  without  the  great  war — or  the  Turks. 
East  is  still  east,  but  the  merest  shadow  of  its  former 
mighty  substance.  It  is  no  longer  the  father  of  wis- 
dom, but  the  child  of  innocence.  Very  handsome,  not 
unlike  the  Queen  of  Montenegro  in  profile,  very  bright, 
lively,  and  animated.  Lady  Surma  d'Mar  Shimum  is 
only  a  little  over  thirty  years  of  age.  Of  fine  physique, 
she  is  also  a  highly  cultured  woman,  so  cultured  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  closed  a  recent  inteniew 
with  the  "ambassador"  with  the  remark:  "It  is  ex- 
traordinary to  find  so  much  civilization  where  one  could 
naturally  have  expected  barbarism." 

President  Hadley's  resignation,  following  upon  Presi- 
dent Schurman's,  is  a  reminder  that  1920  will  see  many 
changes  in  the  executive  offices  of  our  colleges.  Pro- 
vost Smith  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
offered  a  resignation  which  he  is  being  urged  to  recon- 
sider. President  James,  head  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  for  fifteen  years,  has  been  forced  from  his  post 
by  ill-health.  Dr.  Birge  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
will  soon  finish  the  interim  period  for  which  he  con- 
sented to  follow  Van  Hise.  President  Burton  has  left 
his  place  at  Minnesota  to  accept  charge  of  Michigan. 
The  deaths  of  Sharpless  of  Haverford  and  Maclaurin 
of  Massachusetts  "Tech"  are  fresh  in  mind.  President 
Foster,  head  of  that  interesting  experiment,  Reed  Col- 
lege, since  its  foundation,  resigned  in  January:  Presi- 
dent Dabney  of  the  University-  of  Cincinnati,  in  Feb- 
ruary; and  the  resignation  of  Chancellor  Frank  Strong 
of  the  University-  of  Kansas  takes  effect  in  June.  Mc- 
Gill  University  is  seeking  a  successor  to  Geddes. 

Mr.  Alfred  Xoyes  has  just  arrived  in  this  country  for 
another  season  of  lectures  at  Princeton.  Shortly  before 
leaving  England  he  gave  some  lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  London,  one  of  which,  on  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can bond  of  literature,  -aroused  considerable  interest  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  interesting  to  heard  the  word 
"cooperation"  used  by  Mr.  Xoyes.  The  word  has 
reached  the  other  side,  or  did  it  start  there?  With  him 
it  means  a  unity  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  He  ! 
very  much  deprecates  the  propaganda  that  is  being 
carried  on  in  England  in  the  newspapers,  with  an  ob-  I 
vious  American  source,  to  bring  about  a  distrust  of 
America,  and  he  cited  several  examples  of  anti-Ameri-  '. 
can  dispatches  purporting  to  come  from  this  side,  which 
were  calculated  to  prejudice  the  English  mind,  espe- 
cially if  there  existed  any  willingness  on  the  part  of 
those  who  read  to  believe  any  statement  of  such  a  char- 


acter. He  urges  a  closer  union  between  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  and  says  the  process  of  unity  is  going 
on,  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  particular  nationality, 
but  "that  the  light  of  freedom  may  shine  upon  all  men 
equally." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Makin'  an  Editor  Outen  o'  Him. 
"Good-mornin*.  sir,  Mr.  Printer;  how  is  your  body  today? 
I'm  glad  you're  to   home,   for  you   fellers  is  al'ays   a   runnin' 

away. 
Your  paper   last   week   wa'n't   so   spicy   nor   sharp   as   the   one 

week  before ; 
But  I  s'pose  when  the  campaign  is  opened,  you'll  be  whoopin* 

it  up  to  'em  more. 
That  feller  that's  printin'  the  Smasher  is  goin'  for  you  perty 

smart; 
And  our  folks  said  this  mornin'  at  breakfast  they  thought  he 

was  getting  the  start. 
But  I  hushed  'em  right  up  in  a  minute,  and  said  a  good  word 

for  you; 
I  told  'em  I  b'lieved  you  was  tryin'  to  do  just  as  well  as  you 

knew ; 
And  told  'em  that  some  one  was  'savin*,  and  whoever  'twas  it 

is  so. 
That  you  can't  expect  much   of  no   one  man,   nor  blame   him 

for  what  he  don't  know. 
But,   layin'  aside   pleasure   for  business,   I've  brought  you   my 

little   boy  Jim  ; 
And   I    thought   I   would   see   if   you   couldn't   make   an    editor 

outen  o'  him. 

"My  family  stock  is  increasin',  while  other  folks  seem  to  run 

short. 
I've    got    a    right    smart    of    a    family — it's    one    of    the    old- 
fashioned  sort : 
There's  Ichabod,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  a  workin'  away  on  the  farm. 
They  do  'bout  as  much  a?  nrte  good  boy,  and  make  things  go 

off  like   a  charm. 
There's  Moses  and  Aaron  are  sly  ones,  and  slip  like  a  couple 

of  eels: 
But  they're  tol'able  steady  in  one  thing — they  al'ays  git  round 

to  their  meals. 
There's   Peter,  is  busy  inventin'   (though  what   he   invents   I 

can't   seel. 
And  Joseph   is  studyin'  medicine — and  both  of  'em  boardin* 

with   me. 
There's  Abram  and  Albert  is  married,  each  workin'  my  farm 

for  himself. 
And  Sam  smashed  his  nose  at  a  shootin',  and  so  he  is  laid  on 

the  shelf. 
The   rest   of   the   boys   are   all    growin',    'cept   this    little   runt, 

which  is  Jim, 
And   I   thought   that   perhaps   I'd  be  makin'   an   editor  outen 

o'  him. 

"He  aint  no  great  shakes  for  to  labor,   though   I've   labored 

with  him  a  good  deal. 
And   give   him    some    strappin'    good    arguments    I    know    he 

couldn't  help   but   feel ; 
But  he's  built  out  of  second-growth  timber,  and  nothin'  about 

him   is   big, 
Exceptin'  his  appetite  only,   and  there  he's  as  good  as  a  pig. 
I  keep  him  carryin'  luncheons,  and  fillin'  and  bringin'  the  jugs. 
And  take  him  among  the  pertatoes,  and  set  him  to  pickin'  the 

bugs : 
And  then  there's  things  to  be  doin'  a  helpin'  the  women  in- 
doors ; 
There's  churnin'  and  washin*  of  dishes,  and  other  descriptions 

of  chores; 
But  he  don't  take  to  nothin*  but  victuals,   and  he'll  never  be 

much,  I'm  afraid. 
So    I    thought    it    would   be    a    good    notion    to    larn    him    the 

editor's  trade. 
His  body's  too  small  for  a  farmer,  his  judgment  is  rather  too 

slim, 
But   I   thought   we   perhaps   could   be   makin'   an   editor   outen 

o*  him. 

"It  aint  much  to  get  up  a  paper,  it  wouldn't  take  him  long 
for  to  learn  : 

He  could  feed  the  machine,  I'm  thinkin".  with  a  good  strappin' 
fellow   to    turn. 

And  things  that  was  once  hard  in  doin*  is  easy  enough  now 
to  do; 

Just  keep  your  eye  on  your  machinery,  and  crack  your  arrange- 
ments right  through. 

I  used  for  to  wonder  at  readin*.  and  where  it  was  got  up.  and 
how ; 

But  'tis  most  of  it  made  by  machinery — I  can  see  it  all  plain 
enough  now. 

And  poetry,  too,  is  constructed  by  machines  of  different  de- 
signs. 

Each  one  with  a  gauge  and  a  chopper,  to  see  to  the  length 
of  the  lines : 

And  I  hear  a  New  York  clairvoyant  is  runnin'  one  sleeker  than 
grease. 

And  a-renttn'  her  heaven-born  productions  at  a  couple  of 
dollars  apiece ; 

An'  since  the  whole  trade  has  growed  easy,  'twould  be  easy 
enough,   I've   a  whim. 

If  you  was  agreed,  to  be  makin'  an  editor  outen  o'  Jim." 

The  editor  sat  in  his  sanctum  and  looked  the  old  man  in  the 

eye. 
Then  glanced  at  the  grinning  young  hopeful,  and  mournfully 

made  his   reply : 
"Is  vour  son  a  small  unbound  edition  of  Moses  and  Solomon 

both? 
Can    he    compass    his    spirit    with    meekness,    and    strangle    a 

natural  oath? 
Can  he  leave  all  his  wTongs  to  the  future,  and  carry  his  heart 

in  his  cheek? 
Can  he  do  an  hour's  work  in  a  minute,  and  live  on  a  six-pence 

a  week? 
Can   he   courteously   talk   to   an    equal,    and   browbeat   an   im- 
pudent dunce  ? 
Can  he  keep  things  in  apple-pie  order,  and  do  half-a-dozen  at 

once? 
Can   he   press   all   the   springs    of   knowledge   with    quick   and 

reliable  touch. 
And  be  sure  that  he  knows  how  much   to   know,   and  knows 

how  to  not  know  too  much  ? 
Does  he  know  how  to   spur  up  his  virtue,   and  put  a  check- 
rein  on  his  pride  ? 
Can  he  carry  a  gentleman's  manners  within  a  rhinoceros'  hide  ? 
Can   he  know   all.   and   do   all,   and  be  all,   with   cheerfulness, 

courage,  and  vim  ? 
If  so.  we  perhaps  can  be  'makin'  an  editor  outen  o'  him.*" 
The  farmer  stood  curiously  listening,  while  wonder  his  visage 

o'erspread. 
And  he  said:     "Jim,  I  guess  we'll  be  goin':  he's  probably  out 

of  his  head."  — Will  if.  Carleton. 
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AMERICA  AND  BRITAIN 


Owen  Wlster  Examines    Some    of    the    Causes   of  Friction    were  more  French  than  Americans  at  Yorktown 


1  was  fighting  us,  that  without  French  aid  there  would    stopped  to  coal  at  Port  Said.    There  is  a  law  about  the  coaling 

u u„ „.....-„„,*„..  „f  /~~~.„„ii:<.    ~~J   ftiof  +u<*t-a  ■  0I  belligerent  warships  in  neutral  ports.     Lord  Cromer  could 

ha\e  been  no  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  that  there  ,  have  cobnstn]ed  tha/law  just  as  £,,  against  us.     His  con. 


!  struction   brought   it   about  that   those   Spanish   ships   couldn't 


Between  the  Two  Countries. 


« war  of  1846-1847,  when  you  came  out  of  school?     The  names 

Publish  any  sort  of  conviction  says  Owen  Wister,  and  ,  jf  our  victories    I  presume    and  of  Zachary  Taylor  and  Win- 

J  -  '  field    Scott ;    and    possibly   the    treaty    of    Guadalupe    Hidalgo, 

letters  will  shower  upon  vou  like  leaves.     Never  was  a    wherebv  Mexico  ceded  to  us  the  whole  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 

time    when    SO    many    brains    rustled    with    hates    and    and  Upper  California    and  we  paid  her  fifteen   millions      No 

.™        ~   j  doubt  you  know  that   Santa  Anna,  the   Mexican   general,   had 

panaceas.      The   oldest   and   plainest   truths   dangle   in-  |  a  wooden  leg.    Well,  there  is  more  to  know  than  that  and  I 


My  next  question  is,  what  did  you  know  about  the  Mexican  i  6"  to  Manila  Bay  in  time  to  take  part  against  Admiral  Dewey 


securelv  in  disheveled  brains,  and  one  is  likely  to  be  '  found  h  out  much  later- 


The  Spanish  war  revealed  that  our  navy  could  hit  eight  times 
out  of  a  hundred,  and  was  in  other  respects  unprepared  and 
utterly  inadequate  to  cope  with  a  first-class  power.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  and  the  criticisms  of  our  Navy  Department 
which  Admiral  Sims  as  a  young  man  had  written,  Roosevelt 
took  the  steps  he  did  in  his  first  term.  Three  ticklish  times  in 
that  Spanish  war  England  stood  our  friend  against  Ger- 
many. When  it  broke  out,  German  agents  approached  Mr. 
Balfour,  proposing  that  England  join  in  a  European  combina- 
tion in  Spain's  favor.  Mr.  Balfour's  refusal  is  common  knowl- 
edge, except  to  the  monomaniac  with  his  complex.  Next  came 
the  action  of  Lord  Cromer,  and  finally  that  moment  in  Manila 
Bay  when  England  took  her  stand  by  our  side  and  Germany 
saw  she  would  have  to  fight  us  both,  if  she  fought  at  alL 


found  out  that  General  Grant, 
who  had  fought  with  credit  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  war, 
pitilessly  abused  for  saving  that  two  and  two  make  four,  briefly  summarized  it  as  "iniquitous."  I  gradually,  through 
Thinkin'e  comes  hard  to  all  of  US,  and  to  some  of  US  it    nw   reading  as   a  man,   learned  the   truth   about   the   Mexican 

&  ,,      ™  ,.  ,..,,  „      i      war  which  had  not  been  taught  me  as  a  boy — that  in  that  war  i 

never  comes  at  all.    The  voting  moron  still  runs  amuck    we  bulHed  a  weaker  power>  that  we  made  her  our  victim,  | 

in  our  democracy  and  the  air  is  so  thick  with  opinions    tnat  the  whole  discreditable  business   had  the  extension   of ' 

that   the  light  is"  obscured  |  slavery'   at  the  bottom  of  it,   and  that   more   Americans   were  I 

In  1915  Mr.  Wister  said  that  the  war  involved  vital ,  ^»«A^»  sha* ^^r^^/i"^^^  coSfl^iw^'i^^  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 

American   interests  and  he  was   pelted  tor   saying  so.    thenii   upon  leaving  scnool,  leave  history"  also   behind  them,    war.     It  was  Lord  Cromer  who  paralyzed  the  Spanish 

Time  has  proved  him  right.     In  1918  he  said  he  thought    and  become  farmers,  or  merchants,  or  plumbers,  or  firemen,  .  fleet  Dy  refusing  permission  to  coal: 

or   carpenters,    or   whatever,    and   read   little   but  the  morning  ,    &  .._'.,.  _ 

paper  for  the  rest  of  their  lives?  .The   third    time   was    m    Manila    Bay   itself,    after    Dewey  s 


But    for    Great    Britain    there    would    have    been 


we  made  a  mistake  in  hating  England  and  once  more 
came  the  pelting.    Time  will  show. 

There  are  three  causes  for  the  hatred  of  England. 
The  first  and  worst  is  the  falsification  of  history  books 
by  which  the  minds  of  our  children  are  deliberately 
poisoned  with  hate.  The  second  cause  is  misunderstood 
policies  and  acts.  The  third  cause  is  antagonistic  na- 
tional traits. 

Mr.  Wister  recalls  a  conversation  he  heard  in  front 
of  a  war  bulletin  board : 

A  voice  arrested  my  reverie,  a  voice  close  by  in  the  crowd. 
It  said,  "Well.  I  like"  the  French.  But  I'll  not  cry*  much  if 
England  gets  hers.     What's   England   done  in  this   war,   any- 


The    third    time 
victory',   and  while  he  was   in  occupation  of  the  place.     Once 
There    was    a    Strong    English    sentiment    against    the  I  more  the  Kaiser  tried  it,  not  discouraged  by  his  failure  with 


way.' 


war  with  America.  Pitt  and  Burke  were  fighting 
against  the  king's  war  party.  Horace  Walpole  wrote: 
"I  rejoice  that  the  Americans  are  to  be  free,  as  they 
had  a  right  to  be,  and  as  I  am  sure  they  have  shown 
they  deserve  to  be": 

These  men  considered  us  the  champions  of  that  British 
liberty  which  George  III  was  attempting  to  crush.  They  dis- 
puted the  rightfulness   of  the  Stamp  Act.     When  we  refused 


Mr.  Balfour  and  the  British  government.  He  desired  the 
Philippines  for  himself;  we  had  not  yet  acquired  them;  we 
were  policing  them,  superintending  the  harbor,  administering 
whatever  had  fallen  to  us  from  Spain's  defeat.  The  Kaiser 
sent,  under  Admiral  Diedrich,  a  squadron  stronger  than 
Dewey's.  Dewey  indicated  where  the  German  was  to  anchor. 
"I  am  here  by  the  order  of  his  majesty  the  German  Emperor," 
said  Diedrich,  and  he  chose  his  own  place  to  anchor.  He  made 
it  quite  plain  in  other  ways  that  he  was  taking  no  orders 
from  America.     Dewey,  so  report  has  it,  at  last  told  him  that 


to   submit   to  the   Stamp   Tax  in    1766,   it   was   then   that    Pitt  i  "if  he  wanted  a  fight  he  could  have  it  at  the  drop  of  the  hat.' 

exclaimed    in    Parliament:      "I    rejoice   that   America   has   re-  ,  Then  it  was  that  the  German  called  on  the  English  Admiral, 

sisted.    ...    If  ever   this   nation   should   have    a    tyrant    for  I  Chichester,    who    was    likewise    at   hand,    anchored    in    Manila 

a  king,   six   millions   of  freemen,   so   dead   to   all   the   feelings    Bay.     "What  would  you  do,"  inquired  Diedrich,  "in  the  event 

of  liberty'  as  voluntarily  to   submit  to  be  slaves,   would  be  fit    of  trouble  between  Admiral  Dewey  and  myself  ?"     "That  is  a 

.  anotner  voice.  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest."     But  thev  were  not  |  secret  known  only  to  Admiral  Dewev  and  me."  said  the  Eng- 

ightly  wobbling  and   a   touch   ot   tne  nasai  j  wi]Hng      when  the  hour  struck  and  the  war  came,    so   many  |  Hshman.      Plainer  talk  could   hardlv   be.      Diedrich,   thoueh   a 

.ker  protested.     Well,  look  what  Oeorge  in  .  Engjishmen  were  on  our  side  that  thev  would  not  enlist  against  |  German,   understood  it.     He  returned  to  his  flagship.      What 

us,  refused  to  fight  us,  and  George  III  had  to  go  to  Germany  ■  he  saw  next  morning  was  the  British  cruiser  in  a  new  place, 
and  obtain  Hessians  to  help  him  out.  His  war  against  us  was  interposed  between  Dewey  and  himself.  Once  more,  he  under- 
lost  at  home,  on  English  soil,  through  English  disapproval  of  ]  stood;  and  he  and  his  squadron  sailed  off;  and  it  was  soon 
his  course,  almost  as  much  as  it  was  lost  here  through  the  in-  ;  after  this  incident  that  the  disappointed  Kaiser  wrote  that,  if 
domitable  Washington  and  the  help  of  France.  That  is  the  only  his  fleet  had  been  larger,  he  would  have  taken  us  by  the 
actual   state   of   the   case,    there   is  the  truth.      Did   you   ever  |  scruff  of  the   neck. 


"Her  fleet's  keeping  the  Kaiser  out  of  your  front  yard,  for 
one  thing,"  retorted  another  voice. 

With   assurance  1: 
whine,  the  first  speaker 
done  to  us.     Bad  as  any  Kaiser. 

"Aw,  get  your  facts  straight !"  It  was  said  with  scornful 
force.  "Don't  you  know  George  III  was  a  German?  Don't  i 
you  know  it  was  Hessians — they're  Germans — he  hired  to  come  \ 
over  here  and  kill  Americans  and  do  his  dirty  work  for  him  ? 
And  his  Germans  did  the  same  dirty  work  the  Kaiser's  doing  [ 
now.  We've  got  a  letter  written  after  the  battle  of  Long 
Island  by  a  member  of  our  family  they  took  prisoner  there.  I 
And  they  stripped  him  and  they  stole  his  things  and  they  beat 
him  down  with  the  butts  of  their  guns — after  he  had  sur-  | 
rendered,  mind — when  he  was  surrendered  and  naked,  and 
when  he  was  down  they  beat  him  some  more.  That's  Germans  | 
for  you.  Only  they've  been  getting  worse  while  the  rest  of 
the  'world's  been  getting  better.  Get  your  facts  straight, 
man." 

The  Kaiser  openly  boasted  that  "I  rule  supreme  in  the 
United  States,  where  three  millions  voters  do  my  bidding 
at  the  presidential  elections."    Mr.  Wister  would  like  to 


hear  about  this  at  school?  Did  you  ever  learn  there  that 
George  III  had  a  fake  Parliament,  largely  elected  by  fake  votes, 
which  did  not  represent  the  English  people ;  that  this  fake 
Parliament  was  autocracy's  last  ditch  in  England;  that  it 
choked  for  a  time  the  English  democracy  which,  after  the  set- 


Mr.  Wister  answers  the  rather  stupid  question: 
"What  did  England  do  in  the  war?"  Although  he  re- 
marks that  any  one  who  asks  such  a  question  must  be 


back  given  it  by  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  went  |  either  a  fraud  or  a  fool.  In  August,  1918,  every  third 
forward  again  until  today  the  King  of  England  has  less  power ;  male  between  eighteen  and  a  half  and  fifty  years  of  age 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States?  I  suppose  everybody  i  was  fighting.  The  empire  had  raised  eight  and  a  half 
•n  the  world  who  knows  the  important  steps  of  history  knows  [  milHon  menf  of  wh;ch  England's  share  was  60  per  cent. 


this — except  the  average  American. 

The   American   mind,    says   the   author,    is    suffering 
from  a  complex,  and  a  complex  is  a  lump  of  ideas  that 


know  if  the  same  German  supremacy  is  still  to  be  found  I  are  aiwayS  ready  to  set  up  a  ferment  when  the  exciting 


in  America : 

"You  will  desire  to  know,"  said  the  Kaiser  to  his  council 
at  Potsdam  in  June,  1908,  after  the  successful  testing  of  the 
first  Zeppelin,  "how  the  hostilities  will  be  brought  about.  My 
army  of  spies  scattered  over  Great  Britain  and  France,  as  it 
is  over  North  and  South  America,  will  take  good  care  of  that. 
Even  now  I  rule  supreme  in  the  United  States,  where  three 
million  voters  do  my  bidding  at  the  presidential  elections." 

Yes,  they  did  his  bidding;  there,  and  elsewhere,  too.  They 
did  it  at  other  elections  as  well.  Do  you  remember  the  mayor 
they  tried  to  elect  in  Chicago?  and  certain  members  of  Con- 
gress? and  certain  manufacturers  and  bankers?     They  did  his 


cause  is  supplied: 

Established    in    the   soft 


-oung   minds    of    our    school   boys 


i  ana  oanKer*:      i  ucy   u.u  ™-  ■  lex  is  fed  and  w 

public  schools,   and  from  the  ,  ^  ^  ^^  ^  lean 


and  Ireland's  2.3  per  cent. 

When  the  war  started  the  British  Empire  maintained  three 
soldiers  out  of  every  2600  of  the  population  ;  her  entire  army, 
regular  establishment,  reserve  and  territorial  forces,  amounted 
to  seven  hundred  thousand  men.  Our  casualties  were  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two.  The  casualties  in  the  British  army  were  three  million, 
and  girls  by  a  series  of  reiterated  statements  about  the  tyranny  i  forty-nine  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  seventy-one — a  million 
and  hostility  of  England  towards  us  in  the  Revolution,  state-  !  more  than  we  sent — and  of  these  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
ments  which  they  have  to  remember  and  master  by  study  from  I  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  four  were  kilted.  Of  her  navy, 
day  to  day,  tinctured  by  the  anxiety  about  the  examination  1  thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  were  killed, 
ahead,  when  the  students  must  know  them  or  fail,  these  inci-  j  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  five  wounded  and  missing ;  of 
dents' of  school  work  being  also  tinctured  by  another  emo-  her  merchant  marine  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
tion,  that  of  patriotism,  enthusiasm  for  Washington,  for  the  j  sixty-one  were  killed;  a  total  of  forty-eight  thousand  killed — 
Declaration  of  Independence,  for  Valley  Fcrge — thus  estab-  I  or  10  per  cent,  of  all  in  active  service.  Some  of  those  of  the 
lished  in  the  regular  way  of  all  complexes,   this  anti-English  j  merchant  marine  who  escaped  drowning  through  torpedoes  and 


of    the    river    counties    of 


atered  by  what  we  learn  of  the  war  of 
learn  of  the  civil  war  of  1S61,  and  by  many- 


bidding  in  our  newspapers,   our 
pulpit.      Certain    localities    in    one 

Iowa  (for  instance)  were  spots  of  German  treason  to  the  j  Hc ~n" ^f  adin;t  nothing  good  of  a  Democrat"  and  a  Democrat 
United  States.  The  "exchange  professors  that  came  from  ,  nQthin„  (TOod  of  a  Republican  because  of  the  political  com- 
■Berlin  to  Harvard  and  other  universities  were  so  many  camou-  j  g*  |Qeg  tfae  t__the  vast_ majoritv  of  Americans  auto- 

flaged  spies.  Certain  prominent  American  citizens,  dined  and  ;  mati'callv  and  easil  remember  everything  against  England 
wined  and  flattered  by  the  Kaiser  for  his  purpose  women  as  .  ^  ^^  evervthing.  in  her  favor.  just  trv  it  any  day  you 
well  as  men,  came  back  here  mere  Kaiser-puppets,  hypnotized  j  Agk  average  American  vou  are  sitting  next  to  in  a 

by  royalty.  His  bidding  was  done  in  as  many  ways  as  would  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  about  EngIand .  and  if  he  does  remember 
fill  a  book.  Shopkeepers  did  it,  servants  did  it,  Americans  ,  anvthin<r  and  can  te]1  it  t0  vou>  it  wiU  be  unfavorable  nine 
among  us  were  decorated  by  him  for  doing  it.     Even  atter  tne         -  Tfae  mere  wQrd  «England"   starts  his  complex 

armistice,  a  school  textbook  "got  by"  the  board  of  education 
in  a  West 
taught 


lesser  events  in  our  history"  thus  far.     And  just  as  a  Repub- 


mines  went  back  to   sea  after  being  torpedoed  five,   six,   and 
seven  times. 

What  did  England  do  in  the  war,  anyhow  ? 

Great  Britain  not  only  raised  colossal  armies,  but  she 
fought  on  nearly  all  of  the  great  world  battlefields : 

During  1917-1918  Britain's  armies  held  the  enemy  in  three 
continents  and  on  six  fronts,  and  cooperated  with  her  allies 
on  two  more  fronts.  Her  dead,  those  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  thousand  dead,  lay  by  the  Tigris,  the  Zambesi,  the 
-^Egean,  and  across  the  world  to  Flanders*  fields.  Between 
March  21st  and  April  17th,  1918,  the  Huns  in  their  drive  used 
127  divisions,  and  of  these  102  were  concentrated  against  the 


.  off,   and  out  comes  every  fact  it  has  seized  that  matches  hi 
ern   state,   wherein   our  boys   ai^  ^  prejudice,  just  as  it  has  rejected   every  fact    R  {  .  fa       Th'  j      Flanders.      Britain,    at   the   same    time 

~        a    GeT%n^         H  ^  h^rd  exo  ai^ed  that  it  Tadn',  '  that  does  not  match  £t     There,  1S  ab,solute.£  n°   °the,r  wfy  'S  '  she  was  fighting  in  Flanders,  had  also  at  various  times  shared 
Somebody  protested,   and  the  board  explained  that  it     hadn t  ^   ^   American  habit   of  speaking   ,H    of    England   and  ;  .        h      fi  »hti    -   ;n    Russ;       Kiaochaa    New    Guineai    Samoa% 


noticed,"  and  the  book  was  held  up. 


veil   of 


- —  — _-  —  „  ,  ■  *11        Lilt-       llgHLIllg        til        *vujjia,        luauLuau,        -.**_«         uuiuva,        ^aiiiva, 

France.      Several   times  in   the  past   France   has   been    Mesopotamia    Palestine,   Egvpt.  the  Sudan,  Cameroons.  Togo- 


The  sr-hnnl  hooks    savs  Mr    Wister    are  the  chief  sin-  '  flagrantly  hostile  to  us.     But  there  was  Lafayette    there  was  |  ,and  -£        Afri        South  w<^  Afri        Saloniki,  Aden,   Persia, 
ihe  school  bOOkS,  says  ivir.    vv  ibier,  <u_C     __  ,,,|  Rochambeau.  and  the  great  service  France  did  us  then  against    and  (he  northwest  frontier  of  India.      Britain   cleared  twelve 


ners.     They  have  deliberately  falsified  the  facts,  which    E°gland      Hence  fr0I^  our  school  histories  we  have  a  pro 
was    "worse    than    sillv" :  '  French    complex.      Under    its    workings    we    automatically    re- 

\  ,         -j        i-    j  k~„*    .ho  i  member    even'    good    turn    France    has    done    us    and    auto- 

When  you   finished   school,   what  idea   had  you   about  the  {  ™e™"    efoer%tDthe   eviI    turns.     Again    try   the    experiment 
War  of  1812?     I  will  tell  you  what  mine  was.     I 
had    gone  to    war 
ships   and  taking  American 
service.      I    could 
and  Jackson's   smashing 

name  of  the  frigate  Ceiumi      m  mu  u.»...=  .u.«-6-  ~-    -  —  ■  . 

we  had  pounded  old  John  Bull  and  sent  him  to  the  right  about  ;  PffyfVI™™.  ""!,. 
a  second  time !  Such  was  my  glorious  idea,  and  there  it 
stopped  Did  you  know  much  more  than  that  about  it.  when 
your  schooling  was  done?  Did  you  know  that  our  reasons 
'for  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain  in  1812  were  not  so 
strong  as  they  had  been  three  and  four  years  earlier?  That 
during  those  years  England  had  moderated  her  arrogance,  was 
ready  to  moderate  further,  had  placated  us  for  her  brutal 
performance  concerning  the  Chesapeake,  wanted  peace;  while 
we,  who  had  been  nearly  unanimous  for  war,  and  with  a  fuller 
purse  in  1808,   were  now,  bv  our  own  congressional   fuddling 

and   messing,   without   any   adequate   army,   and   so   divided   in    ~.™  -.  "^--^^g,      -   d  determining  act  of  hers 

counsel  that  -^^^T&SS  m1££  by  fading    X£ZZ$!£L_    The  service  tha^she  r 


And  the  hatred 
many  Americans  felt  and  expressed  at  that  time?  How  mam 
remember  that  the  King  of  France,  directly  our  Revolution 
was  over,  was  more  hostile  to  us  than  England  ? 


hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  the  enemy  in  German  colo- 
nies. While  fighting  in  Mesopotamia,  her  soldiers  were  re- 
constructing at  the  same  time.  They  reclaimed  and  culti- 
ated  more  than  1100  square  miles  of  land  there,  which  pro- 
food  to  save  two  million  tons 
Allies.  In  Palestine  and  Meso- 
in  1917  took  23,590  prisoners 
September   18th   to    October    7th 

What  did  England  do  in  the  war,  anyhow  ? 

There  is  much  more  that  will  repay  perusal  in  Mr. 
Wister's  book.     It  is  a  timely  appeal  for  fair  play  and 


The  author  enumerates  some  of  the  occasions  where  i  for  justice,  in  the  interests  of  America  as  well  as  in 
England   proved   herself   to  be   the  staunch   friend  of  :  those  of  Great  Britain. 


the 


America.     Xotable   among  these   was,   of   course 
Spanish  war: 

In   our   next   war,   our   war   with    Spain   in    1898,    England    ?-■ 
She  did  it   from  first   to  last :   her  ' 


A  Straight  Deal:  or.  The  Ancient  Grudge.     By 
Owen  Wister.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 


saved  us   from   Germany. 

The  Mexican  city  of  Guanajuato,  built  near  the  oldest 
.„   ffold  mines  in  the  countrv,  was  originally  constructed 

^^^J^iSS»^±lLlSiM   ^tioTof  VEL£  &£Z%W^Z  l?3  she   of  adobes  made  of  the  refuse  of  these  mines.     . 
firing  a  shot?    That  the  British  overran  Michigan  and  pans  o.    suggesuon  o  meditated.  but  remote,  assault  from    earlv  processes  of  extraction  were  very  in 


and  western  New  York,  while   we   retreated  disgrace-    put  us  on  guard  ^fflst 


imperfect,  the 


?ii,0j     Tl,,rSk«  shone  in  victories  of  single  combat    Europe,  while  in  1898  she  actively  averted  a  serious  and  immi-         „  d   fl  {  th         buildings   were   thus   full   of 

!??h?e^t>^e^^^^  gold.     Things  would  have   continued  thus   for  an   in- 


sail  and  fight  0n"the"waves  as"hardily  as  Britannia  (we  won  I  in  1803    and  'he  Holy 

"  thirteen  of  the  frigate  and  sloop  actions),  never-  '  the  Kaiser.     Late  in  <£»'>« 


ear   when  it  was  all  over,  the  dis-    definite  time,  and  the  inhabitants  would  have  been  living 
tieTeTsletughTS  or  btoctef  S  n"  ^Vo^^nche^d  ,  ^fa*4^dWU  J***^/^*  *H&  Cr^I   >et  in  these  valuable  buildings,  if  the  passage  of  a  rail- 


in    "If  I  had  had  a  larger  fleet  I  would  have  taken  Uncle 
tSnatSk  -d  35f2M£*Stf2«  '  STf  the  scruff  ti,  neck.  ■     Have  you  ev 
barbarous  vandalism-but  did  you  know   that  we  had  burned    own   fleet  was  like  in  those  daj 


Lucky 


Toronto  a  year  earlier  ? 


own   fleet  was  HKe  in  inose  uaya :      Or  our  army  . 

was  for  us  that  we  had  to  deal  only  with   Spain.     And  even 

the    Spanish    fleet   would   have   been   a   much   graver   opponent 


way  line  near  by  had  not  necessitated  the  demolition  of 
about  100  houses. 


It   was    only    after   he   left    school    that    Mr.   Wister    in  Manila  Bay,  but  for  Lord  Cromer.    On  ii-  way  from  Spain 
learned  that  England  was  fighung  Bonaparte  while  she    through  the   Suez  Canal  a  formidab.e  part  of  Spain's  navv    among  the  women 


The  "chameleon"  suit  is  the  latest  p"p: 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 

San  Francisco  bank-  clearings  for  the  week- 
ending May  15,  1920,  were  $167,904,915.56; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $135,- 
592,412.09;  an  increase  of  ?32, 312,503.47. 


Total  gold  reserves  increased  $5,609,000  oyer 
the  previous  week.  Bills  secured  by  govern- 
ment obligation  also  show  a  noted  gain,  ac- 
cording to  the  weekly  report  of  condition  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisc, 
as  of  May  14th.       

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  week's  invest- 
ment market  has  been  the  amazing  celerity 
with  which  new  issues  of  railroad  equipment, 
short-term    obligations    have    been    absorbed 
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-throughout  the  country,  and  the  seeming  abso- 
lute independence  of  large  Eastern  banking 
houses  of  issue  in  connection  with  their  flota- 
tion. This  can  only  mean  that  America  has 
plenty  of  money  seeking  investment  which 
appears  on  short  notice  when  the  terms  are 
right  and  the  security  attractive, 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 
are  the  recognized  heads  of  the  investment 
banking  fraternity,  and  a  month  ago  it  was 
with  considerable  affability  that  they  both 
lowered  the  bars  to  allow  their  friends,  the 
investment  dealers  of  lesser  importance  than 
themselves,  to  participate  and  join  them  in 
their  new  undertakings,  thereby  leaving  a  feel- 
ing with  these  same  lesser  lights  that  their 
services  were  most  welcome  indeed.  Judging 
from    hearsay,    however,    within   the    last   ten 


&  Co.  do  not  need  any  one  but  themselves  to 
sell  securities,  our  people  are  still  optimistic 
about  America's  future  and  that  the  late  Mi. 
J.  P.  Morgan,  Senior,  was  right  when  he  said, 
"The  man  who  sold  America  short  would  go 
broke." 

We  all  have  plenty  of  money,  which  we  are 
unfortunately  spending  too  freely,  but  we  all 
do  save  some  money,  which  comes  out  at  the 
beckoning  of  a  7  per  cent,  rate  on  a  well- 
secured  obligation,  and,  after  alL  7  per  cent, 
is  not  a  high  rate  in  comparison  to  shoes  at 
$22  a  pair  that  formerly  cost  us  $7.  So, 
therefore,  we  may  safely  deduce  that  the  in- 
vestor is  no  more  abnormal  in  his  demands 
than  the  purchaser  of  shoes  or  potatoes,  and 
that  investment  merchants  have  no  real  cause 
for  disturbance  so  long  as  they  base  their  day 
to  day  activities  on  actual  conditions  as  they 
exist  now  rather  than  upon  times  past  when 
they  may  have  had  the  misfortune  to  purchase 
their  stocks  at  prices  which  were  then  at- 
tractive, but  now  entirely  out  of  line. 

Investment  security  dealers,  as  a  class,  are 
prone  to  become  extremely  optimistic  or  ex- 
tremely  pessimistic   at   the   slightest   provoca- 

j  tion,  and  this  present  period  is  no   exception. 

!  However,  this  time  as  in  the  past   there  will 

'  be  a  few  of  them  who  keep  their  feet  on  the 
ground,  look  through  the   fog  of  the  moment 

J  into  the  sunlight  of  the  future   and  profit  b5 
reason  of  this  vision. 

In  some  circles,  both  local  and  in  the  East, 
it  is  thought  that,  while  we  may  not  have  any 
particularly  active  demand  for  the  average  type 
of  investment  offerings  before  it  becomes 
known  who  the  next  presidential  nominees  will 
be,  yet  we  will  from  this  time  on  see  a  steadier 
condition  in  security  markets  (perhaps  in  the 
face  of  a  continuing  downward  trend  of  the 
New  York  stock  market)  and  good  securities 
well  bought  now  will  look  attractive  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Our  United  States  government  bonds  con- 
tinue extremely  weak,  but  this  is  not  a  cri- 
terion of  the  investment  market  at  large,  al- 
though it  should  be.  There  are  numerous  in- 
stances of  only  moderately  well-thought-of  se- 
curities advancing  in  price  this  last  week, 
while  our  different  issues  of  government  bonds 
continue  to   decline.      It   is   the   patriotic   and 
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days  this  condition  is  materially  changed,  as 
there  have  been  no  less  than  four  of  the  rail- 
roads come  into  the  market  for  what  in  pre- 
war times  would  have  been  tremendous  sums 
of  money,  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.  have  marketed  these  securities  by 
subscription  within  a  few  hours  of  their  is- 
suance in  each  case,  and  have  sadly  neglected 
their  small  friends.  It  is  stated  that  one 
house  in  San  Francisco  procured  subscriptions 
of  no  less  than  one-half  a  million  within  three 
hours  for  Pacific  Fruit  Express  notes  (the 
issue  which  was  guaranteed  jointly  and  sev- 
erally by  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific) 
and  were  finally  only  able  to  give  to  their 
customers  less  than  fifty  thousand  of  the  notes. 
While  this  was  undoubtedly  discouraging  to 
this  particular  firm  of  investment  merchants, 
it  is,  however,  a  sure  indication  that,  when 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  Kuhn,  Loeb 
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economic  duty  of  every  citizen  to  buy  out 
government  bonds  now,  not  only  because  the? 
will  be  worth  a  lot  more  money  in  the  years 
to  come,  but,  as  is  the  case  with  any  com- 
modity,  the  moment  the  buyers  become  more 
numerous  than  the  sellers,  the  sellers  stop 
offering  to  sell  and  the  sentimental  effect  on 
business  conditions  at  large  of  an  upturning 
market  in  Liberty  bonds  would  be  tremendous 
at  this  time.  

An  interesting  recapitulation  of  the  Fire- 
man's Fund  history,  preparatory  to  entering 
its  fifty-eighth  year,  is  given  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  company's  house  organ.  Events  are 
treated  in  chronological  order  from  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Fireman's  Fund  in  1863 
with  $200,000  capital  down  to  the  paying  up 
on  March  31,  1920,  of  the  additional  au- 
thorized capital  bringing  the  company's  cash 
capital  up  to   $3,000,000. 

Among  the  more  important  events  listed 
are  the  payment  by  the  company  of  $529,364 
in  losses  as  a  result  of  the  Chicago  conflagra- 
tion in  1871;  the  payment  of  nearly  $200,000 
after  the  Boston  conflagration  the  following 
year;  the  payment  of  $163,984  as  a  result  of 
the  destruction  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  in 
1875 ;  the  entering  of  the  automobile  in- 
surance field  on  a  national  scale  and  the  pay- 
ment of  $470,000  in  losses  in  the  Baltimore 
conflagration  in  1904,  and  the  launching  of 
the  Home  Fire  and  Marine  as  a  running  mate 
to  the  Fireman's  Fund  in  1919. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  is 
offering  $20,000  City  of  Enterprise,  Oregon, 
bonds  to  yield  6  per  cent.,  exempt  from  all 
Federal  income  taxes.  The  water  works  ex- 
tension bonds  are  in  denominations  of  $1000 
and  the  street  intersection  paving  bonds  in 
denominations  of  $500. 

Enterprise,  the  county  seat  of  Wallowa 
County  and  the  commercial  and  financial  cen- 
tre of  its  section,  is  situated  on  the  northeast- 
ern corner  of  Oregon,  365  miles  east  of  Port- 
land. It  is  a  modern,  progressive  city  with 
good  water,  sewer,  and  electric  light  sys- 
tems, paved  streets,  excellent  schools,  com- 
plete business  facilities,  including  large  stores, 
warehouses,  grain  elevator,  two  banks,  and  a 
large  sawmill.  Transportation  is  furnished  by 
the  Oregon -Washington  Railroad  and  Naviga- 
tion Company  (Union  Pacific  system). 

Wallowa  County,  much  of  which  is  tribu- 
tary to  Enterprise,  is  a  large  producer  of 
grain,  alfalfa,  livestock,  and  lumber.  There 
are  five  billion  feet  of  standing  timber  in  the 
county,  one  of  the  most  extensive  bodies  of 
pine  timber  in  the  state.  The  grain  crop 
yielded  in  excess  of  $2,500,000  last  year,  while 
livestock  and  kindred  products  netted  about 
$3,000,000.  The  per  capita  wealth  of  Wallowa 
County  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  in  Oregon. 

The  purpose  of  these  bonds  is  to  provide 
funds  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  existing  water  system  and  to  pay  for  the 
paving  of  street  intersections  in  connection 
with  hard  surfacing  of  many  of  the  city's 
principal  streets.  These  bonds  were  au- 
thorized by  a  vote  of  the  people  and  are  a 
general  tax  obligation  of  the  entire  city,  sup- 
ported by  ad  valorem  tax  levied  upon  all  tax- 
able property.  Legal  investment  for  savings 
banks  and  trust  funds  and  as  security  for 
public  funds  in  Oregon. 


mmuni  nnimiininniumiiuiuiii]  liuii  iiu  LiiuuiuouiuuiuiuiiuBniuii 


The  prevailing  high  level  of  interest  rates 
and  the  apparent  prospect  of  its  indefinite  con- 
tinuance have  been  dominating  factors  in  the 
bond  market  during  the  current  month.  Un- 
der the  pressure  of  necessity,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  volume  of  offer- 
ings of  new  securities.  Noteworthy  among 
these  were  the  $50,000,000  ten-year  bond  issue 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  $36,- 
225,000  issue  of  equipment  trust  certificates  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  Both  were 
issued  at  7  per  cent.  This  rate,  paid  on  pre- 
mier railroad  securities,  indicates  the  high 
level  of  interest  yields  to  which  the  bond 
market  as  a  whole  is  being  readjusted.  Prices 
of  outstanding  issues  of  all  classes  of  bonds, 
including  the  various  Liberty  bonds,  have  ex- 
perienced substantial  recessions.  Meanwhile 
it  is  well  recognized  that  a  tremendous  volume 
of  financing,  railroad,  corporate,  and  foreign, 
is  waiting  a  favorable  market.  The  difficulty 
is  that  there  is  not  available  sufficient  new 
capital  to  meet  the  requirements  for  it  The 
situation  requires  skilful  handling  in  order 
that  available  capital  may  be  directed  into 
those  undertakings  whose  development  is  most 
essential  to  the  restoration  of  normal  condi- 
tions of  production  and  commerce. — Commerce 
Monthly  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
of  New  York.  

Henry  Carstens,  veteran  investment  banker, 
and  head  of  the  bond  firm  of  Carstens  & 
Earles,  Inc.,  of  Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  is 
retiring  from  active  participation  in  the  bond 
business,  after  many  years  spent  in  building 
up  one  of  the  most  active  and  progressive 
firms  in  the  West.  He  has  sold  the  majority 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  to  Lloyd  L. 
Hillman  and  A.  Austin  Haskell.  Mr.  Hill- 
man,  who  has  been  senior  vice-president  of 
Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  has  been  elected  presi- 
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dent  and  Mr.  Haskell  first  vice-president  Un- 
der the  agreement  of  sale  Mr.  Carstens  must 
give  the  reorganized  firm  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  for  three  years,  and  the  office  of  chair- 
man of  the  board  has  been  created  for  him, 
which  he  will  hold  for  three  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  he  will  have  reached 
the  age  of  fifty-five  years  and  will  retire  from 
business  altogether. 

The  capital  of  the  company  has  been  in- 
creased $500,000  to  make  a  total  capital  and 
surplus  of  $1,200,000. 

Mr.  Hillman  has  been  connected  with  Car- 
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stens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  since  1907,  and  Mr.  Has- 
kell joined  the  staff  of  the  company  in  1911, 
after  an  extensive  experience  in  investment 
banking  in  the  East  and  for  some  years  has 
been  vice-president  of  Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc. 

Mr.  Hillman  has  been  and  continues  in  full 
charge  of  the  company's  extensive  lumber  and 
foreign  trade  interests,  while  Mr.  Haskell  con- 
tinues in  charge  of  the  securities  department 
of  the  company. 

Carstens  &  Earles  was  formed  as  a  partner- 
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ship  in  1891  in  the  wholesale  lumber  busi- 
ness, its  first  activity  being  to  introduce  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  Western  markets  the 
Washington  red  cedar  shingle.  This  was  at  the 
time  of  the  pioneer  efforts  to  produce  and 
market  a  Washington  product  now  famous 
and  in  big  demand.  The  profits  of  the  first 
years  were  invested  in  loans,  first  on  timber, 
city  and  farm  mortgages,  then  in  bonds,  until 
gradually  a  large  business  was  built  up  in 
high-grade  securities,  with  connections  and 
clients  all  over  the  country  and  abroad. 

The  company  has  foreign  trade  representa- 
tives in  London,  Liverpool,  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne, and  in  the  principal  cities  of  China 
and  Japan,  while  its  securities  branches  are  in 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  and 
Spokane,  with  head  offices  in  the  Lowman 
Building,  Seattle.     

In  an  address  before  the  Sales  Managers' 
Club  of  New  York  on  April  30th  Mr.  O.  P. 
Austin,  statistician  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  presented  the  latest  figures  of 
world  currency,  national  debts,  interest 
charges,  and  other  governmental  expenditures, 
showing  that  the  paper  money  of  the  world 
(exclusive  of  that  issued  by  the  Bolsheviki) 
had  increased  from  about  $7,000,000,000  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  $40,000,000,000  at 
the  date  of  the  armistice,  and  $56,000,000,000 
at  the  present  time;  also  that  the  national 
debts  of  the  world  had  grown  from  $40,000,- 
000,000  in  1913  to  $265,000,000,000  in  1920, 
while  world  credits,  another  form  of  inflation, 
had  also  enormously  increased.  Meantime  the 
world's  stock  of  gold  available  for  currency 
has  increased  but  about  $2,000,000,000. 

The  ratio  of  gold  to  paper  currency  of  the 
world,  he  said,  which  stood  in  1913  at  about 
70  per  cent.,  was  at  the  close  of  the  war  18 
per  cent.,  and  at  the  present  time  approxi- 
mately 12  per  cent.  Especially  startling  was 
the  fact  that  while  the  increase  in  world  paper 
had  been  $33,000,000,000  during  the  war 
period,  the  increase  since  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities had  been  $16,000,000,000  or  about  one- 
half  as  much  in  the  eighteen  months  of  after- 
war  peace  as  in  the  fifty-one  months  of  actual 
war. 

The  world  budgets  are  now  approximately 
five  times  as  much  as  before  the  war  and  the 
annual  interest  charges  on  world  national  debts 
now  over  $9,000,000,000  per  annum,  as  against 
about  $1,750,000,000  immediately  preceding  the 
war.  

The  bear  interest  on  the  stock  market, 
which  was  having  things  its  own  way  to  such 


an  extent  as  to  bring  about  a  sort  of  semi- 
panicky  feeling  among  even  the  investment 
classes,  seems  to  have  been  greatly  over- 
extended, and  the  result  was  that  when  ef- 
forts to  cover  were  begun  the  market  re- 
bounded in  most  exhilarating  fashion.  There 
is  still  a  feeling  of  decided  pessimism  in  the 
minds  of  most  professional  operators,  but 
this  feeling  may  merely  be  the  reflection  of 
past  successes,  and  now  that  it  is  seen  that 
stocks  can  "come  back,"  there  probably  will 
be  greater  courage  manifested  by  the  public 
to  buy  whenever  there  is  a  fair  reaction. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  not  far  enough  away 
yet  from  the  acute  stages  of  the  political  fight 
this  year  to  warrant  the  hope  that  we  have 
entered  another  stage  of  the  bull  market.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  propably  only  require 
a  few  important  favorable  developments  to 
bring  about  a  recovery  in  prices  which  would 
pretty  well  measure  up  to  the  highest  of  the 
year  in   a  great  many  stocks. 

The  money  situation  should  at  least  grow 
no  worse,  though  banking  interests  may  feel 
impelled  to  discourage  new  security  offerings 
as  much  as  possible.  There  must,  however,  be 
a  great  deal  of  financing  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads,  which  are  gradually  working  back 
to  greater  efficiency  of  operation.  This 
financing  will  be  materially  helped  by  generous 
rate  increases  confidently  anticipated. 

While  the  general  run  of  industrial  securi- 
ties represent  asset  values  far  greater  than 
current  market  quotations,  certainly  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  regarding  the  railroad  list, 
and  it  is  in  this  section  that  sooner  or  later 
we  will  see  a  very  pronounced  bull  movement 
to  discount,  not  only  the  expected  effect  on 
sentiment  of  next  November's  election,  but 
also  a  safe  and  sane  railroad  policy  which  it 
is   hoped   the   new   administration   will    foster. 

Those  who  are  prone  to  look  to  the  rails 
as  distinguished  from  the  industrials,  to  lead 
the  next  bull  movement  may  well  consider  that 
the  railroad  interests  of  the  country  could  not 
prosper  materially  unless  the  steel  and  iron 
interests  prosper  also.  United  States  Steel 
common  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  have  in 
the  past  often  moved  together  as  the  leaders 
of  their  respective  groups. 

The  bears  have  made  bearish  arguments  out 
of  stock  dividends,  but  where  a  corporation 
is  earning  largely  in  excess  of  present  divi- 
dends and  has  a  huge  surplus  that  can  be  dis- 
tributed to  its  stockholders  in  the  shape  of 
extra  stock  and  can  continue  conservatively 
the  old  basis  of  dividends  on  the  enlarged 
capital,  certainly  there  would  seem  in  the 
situation  an  adequate  bull  argument,  especially 
when  such  stocks  are  under  bearish  domina- 
tion.— The  Trader. 


The  British  consulate-general  at  San  Fran- 
cisco informs  the  Argonaut  that  a  letter  has 
been  received  from  the  manager  of  what 
would  appear  to  be  an  old-established,  promi- 
nent, and  reliable  estate  and  trust  company  in 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  which  is  desirous 
of  communicating  with  merchants,  insurance 
companies,  and  other  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  as  South  African  repre- 
sentatives, or  to  act  in  other  capacities. 

The  company  undertakes  to  act  as  receivers, 
agents  for  absentees,  inspectors,  managers  of 
private  and  building  estates,  insurance  and 
commission    agents,    financial    agents,    and    on 
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other  matters  in  which  merchants  or  others  in 
this  district  might  require  the  transaction  of 
business  in  South  Africa. 


One  of  the  most  important  gathering  of  men 
of  the  electrical  industry  ever  assembled  in 
California  will  attend  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  at 
Pasadena  during  the  third  week  of  May. 
Fully  three  thousand  delegates,  representing 
various  branches  of  the  industry  all  over  the 
United  States,  will  spend  the  entire  week  in 
deliberation  of  problems  of  vital  importance, 
not  only  to  the  industry  itself,  but  in  equal 
measure  to  the  country  at  large.  They  will  be 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  light  and 
power  companies  in  various  departments  of 
their  activities,  operating,  commercial,  con- 
structive and  executive ;  the  great  financial 
houses  of  the  country  that  deal  in  light  and 
power  securities,  and  many  others  interested 
in  what  is  now  generally  recognized  as  the 
greatest  and  farthest  reaching  agency  for  mod- 
ern progress  and  development.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Ballard,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company, 
is  president  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association. 

The  two  principal  subjects  to  be  discussed 
at  this  convention  will  be  the  water-power 
situation  in  California,  with  the  need  for  in- 
creased hydro-electric  development  and  the 
electrification  of  railroads.  That  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  fuel  oil  will  soon  compel 
the  electrification  of  California's  steam  rail- 
roads is  the  general  opinion  among  experts  to- 
day. A  paper  on  this  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  convention  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Wood- 
bridge,  consulting  electrical  engineer  of  San 
Francisco.  The  question  of  increased  hydro- 
electric development  will  be  discussed  and  it 
will  be  the  purpose  of  the  convention  to  see 
that  this  matter  is  properly  presented  to  the 
people  of  the  state,  as  well  as  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  whose  business  it  is  to 
guard  their  best  interests. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  elec- 
trical industry  in  the  country  may  be  gathered 
from  statistics,  which  show  that  the  electric 
light  and  power  companies  of  the  United 
States  now  generate  twenty-six  billion  kilo- 
watt hours  annually  and  in  the  next  five  years 
expect  to  produce  twice  this  amount;  also  that 
nearly  one-fourth  of  this  power  is  used  in 
the  states  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  delegation  from  San  Francisco  will 
number  fully  three  hundred  and  will  be 
headed  by  Mr.  John  A.  Britton,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  and  chairman  of  the  public 
policy  committee,  whose  report  is  always  the 
leading  feature  of  the  convention's  delibera- 
tions in  general  session. 


The  Leebold  Candy  Corporation  has  been 
newly  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of 
$1,000,000  and  plans  to  build  a  new  factory  in 
San  Francisco.  The  machinery  for  the  plant 
has  already  been  ordered  and  includes,  be- 
sides the  special  candy-making  machinery,  an 
air-conditioning  equipment  for  purifying  the 
air  that  comes  into  the  factory.  The  factory, 
when  completed,  will  be  the  largest  and  most 
modern  in  the  West,  states  Mr.  Leebold. 


Bradford,  Weeden  &  Co.  are  offering  $600,- 
000  San  Francisco  water  4J^s  due  in  two  and 
three  years.  This  is  the  most  attractive  yield 
that  San  Francisco  bonds  have  ever  been 
offered  to  the  public  and  should  be  readily  ab- 
sorbed.   

With  the  coming  of  prohibition  it  behooved 
the  grape-growers  of  this  state  to  find  some 
other  way  than  wine-making  for  the  disposal 
of  their  crops.  One  far-seeing  company  took 
upon  itself  the  marketing  of  a  new  product 
and  cast  about  for  a  method  of  proving  the 
possibilities  of  popularizing  a  grape  syrup  as 
a  food  product. 

The  events  which  followed  are  interesting 
from  several  standpoints.  Particularly  so  in 
showing  the  advance  of  the  past  few  years  in 
the  work  of  an  advertising  agency.  The 
Golden  State  Products  Company,  the  company 
in  question,  retained  Emil  Brisacher,  adver- 
tising engineer,  as  merchandise  and  adver- 
tising counsel.  The  first  work  done  by  Mr. 
Brisacher  consisted  of  an  intensive  investi- 
gation of  the  field  to  learn  the  possibilities  of 
using  Forbidden  Fruit  Grape  Syrup  in  the 
average  family  kitchen  and  on  the  average 
family  table. 

Hundreds  of  housewives  were  interviewed 
and  hundreds  of  them  made  tests  with  For- 
bidden Fruit  Grape  Syrup.  The  verdict  was 
more  than  favorable.  Dozens  of  recipes  were 
sent  to  the  company  by  women  who  were  en- 
thusiastic about  the  syrup  for  some  certain 
use  which  they  had  discovered. 

With  the  successful  completion  of  this  pre- 
liminary campaign  Mr.  Brisacher  put  forward 
a  plan  of  merchandising  which  has  proven  as 
well  thought  out  as  was  the  investigation 
among  housewives.  A  comprehensive  port- 
folio of  advertising  was  prepared,  together 
with  the  lists  of  magazines  and  other  me- 
diums to  be  used  in  a  great  national  adver- 
tising campaign.     The  campaign  includes  color 
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pages  for  magazines,  a  "teaser"  campaign  and 
other  advertising  for  newspapers,  window  dis- 
plays for  dealers  and  street-car  cards.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  pretentious  "campaigns  ever 
constructed  m  the  West.  The  estimated  ex- 
penditure for  the  first  year  is  $600,000. 

That  the  year's  output  has  already  been  sold 
is  striking  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
campaign.  The  company  is  now  making  an 
effort  to  increase  the  capacity  of  their  plant  at 
Kingsburg  so  that  additional  orders  may  be 
accepted. 

-*♦* 

According  to  the  general  organizer  of  the 
Barbers'  International  Union  the  dollar  hair- 
cut will  soon  be  a  fact. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Harvest. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  severely  taxes  our 
credulities  by  her  latest  novel.  Her  heroine 
does  almost  impossible  things,  the  factor  of 
coincidence  is  much  overworked,  and  the  cul- 
mination of  the  story  is  inartistic  and  un- 
necessary. 

Rachel  Henderson  leases  an  English  farm 
toward  the  end  of  the  war  and  works  it  her- 
self, aided  by  her  friend  Janet.  She  has 
lived  in  Canada  and  we  are  allowed  to  under- 
stand that  she  has  had  some  sort  of  a  past, 
although  not  a  discreditable  one.  A  company 
of  Canadian  lumbermen  are  at  work  near  the 
farm  with  the  American  Captain  Ellesborough 
at  their  head,  and  when  Rachel  falls  in  love 
with  Ellesborough  it  is  evident  that  there  must 
be  disclosures.  Rachel,  it  seems,  is  married 
and-  divorced.  She  married  a  scoundrel  in 
Canada  and  he  is  still  alive.  It  is  somewhat 
of  a  shock  to  Ellesborough.  but  he  plays  the 
game  like  a  gentleman.  Then  we  make  the 
horrifying  discovery  that  Rachel  has  some- 
thing more  to  confess  and  that  she  does  not 
intend  to  confess  it  until  an  almost  impossible 
coincidence  confronts  her  with  the  only  living 
witness.  Immediately  after  her  separation 
from  her  husband,  and  actuated  by  a  sort  of 
emotional  reaction,  she  has  deliberately  given 
herself  to  a  neighboring  ranchman  and  has 
stayed  with  him  for  three  days.  He  has  since 
died,  but  among  the  Canadian  lumbermen  there 
is  the  one  man  who  knows  the  fact,  and  so 
Rachel,  to  avoid  exposure,  is  compelled  to 
make  a  further  and  humiliating  confession  to 
Ellesborough.  The  reader  will  find  himself 
unable  to  explain  Rachel's  behavior.  Indeed 
it  is  inexplicable  upon  any  theory  of  decent 
human   nature. 

Harvest.  Bv  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


Ireland  a  Nation. 

Mr.    Robert    Lynd   is    a    London   journalist, 

and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  figures  in  thai 

field.     His  pen   is  usually  devoted  to  literarv 

studies,  but  now  he  has  produced  a  book  aboul 
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Ireland,  written  with  the  shining  vehemence 
of  his  race,  but  without  extravagances  or  ex- 
aggerations. Mr.  Lynd  knows  Ireland  from 
the  basement  up.  His  early  life  was  passed 
there,  and  now  he  has  the  perspective  that 
comes   from   London   life. 

Mr.  Lynd  thinks  that  the  Home  Rule  Act 
of  1914  should  be  put  into  operation  at  once 
and  Ireland  be  left  free  to  work  out  her  own 
salvation.  Personally  he  favors  the  Dominion 
mode  of  government,  but  the  supreme  essential 
is  that  Ireland  should  make  her  own  choice. 
His  fetish  is  self-determination,  but  he  has 
nothing  to  say  as  to  the  possibly  fatal  results 
of  the  application  of  that  doctrine  to  Ireland. 
Suppose  it  should  result  in  a  Sinn  Fein  Re- 
public or  in  a  Bolshevist  Soviet,  and  there 
are  competent  observers  who  believe  that  it 
would  do  so. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Lynd  is  most  felicitous  in  the 
literary  essays  that  conclude  his  volume.  He 
thinks  that  George  Russell  ("A.  E.")  is  the 
greatest  man  produced  in  Ireland  since  Par- 
nell,  and  we  have  a  fine  analysis  of  his  poli- 
tics and  his  mysticism.  P.  H.  Pearse.  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Green,  T.  M.  Kettle,  and  Dora  Sigerson 
are  discussed  with  comprehension  and  sympa- 
thy and  with  the  sparkle  that  distinguishes 
all  Mr.  Lynd's  writings.  We  will  not  say  of 
this  particular  book  that  it  marks  an  epoch 
nor  that  it  is  a  profound  contribution  to  tin? 
Irish  question.  But  it  is  a  very  scintillating 
one  and  it  leaves  an  impression  on  the  mind 
not  soon  to  be  effaced. 

Ireland  a  Nation.  By  Robert  Lvnd.  New- 
York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


If  It's  Made 

On  a  Gas  Range 

It's  Good 

A  GAS  RAXGE  of  the 
mod;rn  type,  such  as  now 
displayed  by  local  dealers,  is 
the  most  satisfactory  cooking 
appliance  ever  made.  It  is 
clean  and  quick  and  so  sim- 
plifies cooking  that  things 
made  on  a  GAS  RANGE  are 


Baking  and  broiling  are  now 
a  pleasure,  and  every  feature 
to  make  cooking  easy  and 
satisfactory  has  been  in- 
cluded. 

Sold  at  reasonable  prices, 
these  gas  ranges  will  reduce 
vour  fuel  bills. 
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Plays — by  Americans. 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  at  present  to 
offer  the  reading  public  ample  opportunity  to 
familiarize  itself  with  the  drama  in  printed 
form.  Thomas  H.  Dickinson  compiled  twenty 
plays  typical  of  the  drama  oi  nine  of  the  na- 
tions most  attentive  to  the  drama.  Montrose 
J.  Moses  has  had  printed  in  one  volume  a 
similar  number  of  purely  British  dramas. 
And  now  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  has  edited  a  collection 
of  twenty-five  representative  American  plays. 
It  is  the  first  attempt  to  include  in  one  volume 
a  collection  of  plays  which  illustrate  the  de- 
velopment of  our  native  drama  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  present  day.  Every  play  se- 
lected— the  first  one  bears  the  date  of  1767 — 
has  had  actual  stage  representation  by  a  pro- 
fessional company.  Also  preference  has  been 
given  to  the  plays  dealing  with  native  themes, 
although  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  by  George 
Henry  Boker,  is  in  the  collection.  There  are 
also  several  military  plays  of  colonial  days, 
and  it  is  interesting,  in  reading  over  the  list, 
to  note  the  growth  of  the  romantic  idea  in 
the  drama,  until  finally,  as  the  list  travels 
down  to  the  inclusion  of  strictly  modern  plays, 
the  social  comedies  become  prominent. 

The  author  has  had  at  his  disposal  many 
histories  and  manuscript  sources,  and  has  been 
obliged  to  make  but  few  omissions  from  his 
original  list.  Some  of  the  older  names  will 
surprise  by  their  unfamiliarity,  but  Americans 
have  always  shown  a  much  keener  interest  in 
the  printed  drama  of  other  countries  than  in 
the  beginnings  of  their  own.  Before  each 
play  in  the  collection  there  is  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  containing  the  usual  data. 
This  volume  will  be  invaluable  to  students  of 
the  drama. 

Rephesentative  American  Plays.  Edited  by 
Arthur  Hobson  Ouinn.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company;   §2.75  net, 


designed  to  show  his  attitude  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  It  is  an  unpretentious  little 
volume,  but  it  covers  a  wide  field,  and  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  are  anxious  to 
be  informed  as  to  the  credentials  and  policies 
of  presidential  possibilities. 

Leonard  Wood  on  National  Issues.  Compiled 
bv  Evan  J.  David.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  ^__^^_ 

Briefer  Reviews. 
"My  Chess  Career,"  by  J.  R.  Capablanca 
(The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.50),  is  a  narra- 
tive of  the  author's  progress  to  the  world 
championship.  Mr.  Capablanca  discusses  many 
of  his  games  and  so  provides  a  book  invalu- 
able to  the  ambitious  player. 

Alice  E.  Allen  has  now  five  stories  for 
children  to  her  credit.  Her  latest  production 
is  "Marjory'  at  the  Willows,"  a  yarn  that 
seems  to  be  fully  the  equal  of  its  predecessors. 
It  is  published  by  the  Page  Compart}-.  Price, 
$1.50. 

The  Green  Meadow  Series,  now  in  course  of 
issue  by  the  Page  Company,  contains  four  vol- 
umes, the  latest  to  appear  being  "Bowser  the 
Hound,"  by  Thornton  W.  Burgess  ($1.50).  As 
its  name  implies,  it  is  the  story  of  a  dog  and 
also  of  various  other  animals  who  do  interest- 
ing things. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  pub- 
lished the  inaugural  address  delivered  by  Sir 
William  Osier  as  president  of  the  British 
Classical  Association.  Sir  William  asks  what 
is  to  be  the  future  of  science,  and  he  does 
so  with  a  melancholy  realization  that  science 
had  done  far  more  to  inflict  the  wounds  oi 
the  war  than  to  heal  them.  Perhaps  the  hu- 
manities may  come  to  the  amelioration  of 
science,  for  otherwise  our  outlook  is  a  dark 
one.     Sir  William  Osier  never  wrote  anything 
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better  than  this  nor  more  exquisite.  The  little 
volume  is  entitled  "The  Old  Humanities  and 
the  Xew  Science." 


If,  instead  of  returning  all  the  railroads  to 
their  original  owners,  the  government  had 
handed  them  over  to  the  Argentine  Railroad 
Company,  how  happy  we  would  be !  The  Ar- 
gentine company  gives  its  passengers  real  food 
to  eat  and  real  drinks  to  drink.  What  is 
more,  there  is  a  piano  at  the  end  of  each 
dining-car.  Music,  wine,  good  food — what 
could  mortal  wish  for  more  ? 


The  Casnal  Laborer. 

This  volume  contains  four  posthumous  es- 
says by  Carleton  H.  Parker,  prepared  for  pub- 
lication by  his  wife  and  with  a  lengthy  ex- 
planatory introduction.  The  first  and  most 
important  essay,  "Understanding  Labor  Un- 
rest." was  not  intended  by  the  author  for  pub- 
lication, and  we  may  suppose  that  the  remain- 
ing three  essays  would  have  been  revised  and 
modified  if  their  author  had  lived. 

One  common  note  runs  through  all  of  Pro- 
fessor Parker's  writings.  It  is  a  note  of 
apology  for  the  lawbreaker,  a  plea  of  irrespon- 
sibility for  the  criminal.  Change  our  ideas 
of  normality,  he  says,  and  at  once  we  shall 
change  our  attitude  toward  the  vagrant  and 
the  prisoner.  They  are  in  the  minority,  and 
"the  minority  membership  runs  true  from 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  to  the  MacXamaras." 
An  argument  such  as  this  is  doubtless  fully  in 
accord  with  the  pseudo  science  of  the  eu- 
genist  and  the  psycho-analyst,  with  the  rather 
maudlin  theories  of  the  modern  psychologist 
and  criminologist.  Of  course  it  will  be  ap- 
plauded, but  we  wonder  what  would  happen  to 
society  if  this  doctrine  of  irresponsibility  for 
action  should  become  general,  if  we  learned 
to  look  upon  the  wastrel,  the  hobo,  and  the 
criminal  as  representatives  of  merely  fortui- 
tous minorities. 

The  Casual  Laborer  and  Other  Essays.  '  By 
Carleton  H.  Parker.  Xew  York:  Harcourt.  Brace 
&  Howe. 


Leonard  Wood. 
This    little    volume,    compiled    by    Evan    J.  i 
David,  consists  of  extracts  from  the  speeches  ' 
and   writings   of   General   Leonard   W7ood   and  , 


Houghton  Mifflin  Co.'s 

Vital  Books  of  the  Day 


LIFE  OF  JOHN  MARSHALL 


Albert  J.  Beveridge 


"These  volumes  have  drama  and  thrill,  quick  narrative  and  living  por- 
traiture, charm  and  compelling  interest  which  will  class  this  work  with  the 
finest  in  American  biographical  and  historical  literature." — Philadelphia 
Press.  Vol.  Ill  and  IV  boxed  $10,000  net.  The  set  boxed  $20.00  net. 
Third   Printing. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


William  Roscoe  Thayer 


"The  best  life  of  Roose%-elt  that  has  yet  been  written — delightful,  read- 
able and  interesting.  This  can  hardly  be  surpassed  as  an  intimate,  sympa- 
thetic and  well-balanced  portrait." — Congregationalism     Sixth   Printing. 

Illus.  $5.00  net. 


A  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  AUTHOR  5 


Waiiam  W.  Ellsworth 


"The  most  fascinating,  readable  book  of  recollections  I  ever  got  hold  of." 
-Albert  Bigelow  Paine.     Fifth  Printing.  Illus.  $4.00  net. 


A  LABRADOR  DOCTOR 


Autobiography  of  Dr.  Grenfeli 


"The  greatest  autobiography  since  'The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.'  " — 
Richmond  News  Leader.     Fifth  Printing.  Illus.  $4.50  net. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  HENRY  ADAMS 

For  ten  consecutive  months  this  book  has   been   listed    in    the    Bookman 
as  the  most  popular  non-fiction  book  in   America.  Illus.   $6.09  net. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  A  PLAY 


John  Drinkwater 


"A  beautiful  and  stirring  thicg.  You  sit  enthralled  as  it  unfolds,  and 
come  away  a  better  citizen." — Woolcott  in  the  X.  Y.  Times.  Forty-third 
Thousand.  $1.25  net. 


CALIFORNIA  DESERT  TRAILS 


J.  SmeatOD  Chase 


"The  best  book  of  the  desert  I  have  read,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  Cali- 
fornia books.  Chase  makes  you  see  and  hear  and  feel  the  desert  better  than 
any  one  else  we  have  encountered.  *  *  Every  Californian  ought  to  know 
it." — Ben    Macoraber,    The   Chronicle.  Illus.  $3.25  net. 


TERRY'S  SHORT  CUT  TO  SPANISH 


T.  Philip  Terry 


A  new,  easy  and  quick  method  for  learning  the  Spanish  language  as 
spoken  in  Spanish-America  and  in  Spain,  combined  with  a  pocket  inter- 
preter or  pronouncing  phrase  book.  $2.00  net.     Leather,  $3.00  net 


PROGRESSIVE  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  IN  AMERICA     John  Wright  Bnckham 

The  professor  of  theology  in  the  Pacific  Seminary  of  the  University  of 
California  gives  a  series  of  brilliant  biographical  sketches  of  famous 
American  religious  leaders.  $2.25..  net. 


THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  MODERN  VERSE     Edited  by  Jessie  B.  Rrttenhoose 


A  companion  volume  to  "The  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse,"  i 
over  200  of  the  best  poems  of  the  present  day. 

$1.50  net-     Flexible  leather. 


FANTASTIC* 


Lafcadio  Heam 


A  collection  of  stories  and  sketches  by  Heam,  published  some  years  ago 
in  a  limited  edition,  is  now  available  in  a  new  edition  at  $1.75  net. 
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In  these  days 
reading  is  the 
cheapest  form  of 
entertainment. 


The  war  has 
stimulated  the 
reading  of  good 
books. 


There  has  never 
been  a   time  when 
men  and  -women 
haze  so  needed  the 
inspiration  of 
books. 
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Mand  Diver 


"Mrs.  Diver  has  written  a  story  which  is  at  once  a  splendid  manifesta- 
tion of  her  own  mind  and  power,  and  a  grateful,  fresh  demonstration  of 
the  strength  of  English  language  when  well  employed.  To  the  list  of  the 
major  novels  of  the  year  we  add  gladlv  'The  Strong  Hours.  " — Xew  York 
World.  si.orj  net. 
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IT  IS  UNPRECEDENTED  that,  month  after  month, 
two  novels  by  the  same  author  published  a  year  apart 
should  appear  at  the  same  time  in  the  list  of  new  books 
most  in  demand  in  both  the  bookstores  and  the  libraries. 
The  fame  of 

VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ 

grows  steadily.     Read 

WOMAN 
TRIUMPHANT 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,"  "Mare 
Nostrum,"  "Blood  and  Sand,"  "The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral," 
"La  Bodega,"  etc.  $2.15  in  any  bookstore 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.     -     -     681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Peace  Conference. 

Those  who  wish  to  write  their  personal  ex- 
periences of  the  peace  conference  should  do 
so  quickly  and  before  a  fast  dwindling  au- 
dience ceases  to  exist.  We  should  all  like  to 
forget  the  peace  conference,  not  so  much  be- 
cause we  have  an  unstable  mind,  but  because 
the  conference,  like  any  other  disease,  is  an 
offensive  event  to  which  the  mind  does  not 
willingly  revert. 

But  Mr.  H.  Wilson  Harris  has  written  a 
readable  book.  He  was  the  Paris  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Daily  News,  and  although 
we  can  no  longer  regard  Paris  correspondents 
as  in  any  way  better  informed  than  the  rest 
of  us,  we  may  suppose  that  Mr.  Harris  has 
picked  up  a  good  deal  of  information  since 
the  days  when  four  men  tried  so  futilely  to 
rebuild  Europe. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Harris  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can delegates  are  interesting.  As  an  English- 
man he  was  free  from  the  political  party  bias 
which  one  inevitably  finds  in  American  writers. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  not  in  every  way  qualified 
for    his    role,    says    Mr.    Harris   with    caution. 


Letters  from 
China  and  Japan 

By  JOHN  DEWEY,  Ph.  D., 
and  ALICE  C.  DEWEY 

Professor  John  Dewey  is  probably 
the  foremost  student  of  education 
writing  in  the  English  language,  and 
Mrs.  Dewey  possesses  more  com- 
mon sense  and  incisive  understand- 
ing than  is  given  to  women  in 
general.  We  believe  you  will  find 
in  this  book  a  new  viewpoint  toward 
Japan  and  China 

Price  $2.50  at  any  bookstore 

E.P.Dutton  &  Co.,  681  Fifth  Av.,N.Y. 


He  welcomed  advice  only  from  one  or  two 
chosen  counselors.  He  was  not  a  negotiator, 
while  the  almost  autocratic  powers  of  an 
American  President  gave  him  a  poor  training 
for  a  conference  with  men  who  enjoyed  a 
status  equal  with  his  own. 

The  league  of  nations  got  the  President  into 
trouble.  He  was  ready  to  tolerate  almost 
anything  at  the  conference  under  the  fixed 
conviction  that  everything  could  be  properly 
adjusted  later  on.  The  President,  says  the 
author  shrewdly,  should  have  brought  witn 
him  half  a  dozen  Republican  senators,  and  this 
would  have  greatly  smoothed  his  path.  An- 
other serious  tactical  mistake  was  his  refusal 
to  visit  the  devastated  areas,  and  this  deeply 
wounded  the  French  mind.  Lloyd  George  was 
more  adroit.  He  went  to  see  the  devastation 
at  the  first  moment  possible — and  made  a 
speech  about  it  at  the  second.  The  President 
talked  confidentially  with  practically  no  one 
but  Colonel  House,  of  whom  the  author  thinks 
rather  highly.  His  main  work  was  that  oi 
conciliation,  but  he  was  undoubtedly  disap- 
pointed with  the  net  results.  Mr.  Harris 
thinks  that  some  of  the  remarks  attributed  to 
Clemenceau  with  regard  to  Wilson  may  be 
apochryphal,  but  he  personally  guarantees  one 
of  them.  Clemenceau  said  "he  liked  talking 
to  Colonel  House  because  he  was  so  practical ; 
the  President  talked  like  Jesus  Christ." 

Mr.  Harris'  book  does  not  go  very  pro- 
foundly into  international  problems,  and  per- 
haps this  will  be  held  as  a  virtue.  But  it  is 
conscientious,  accurate,  and  entertaining,  a 
useful  contribution  to  history. 

The  Peace  in  the  Making.  By  H.  Wilson 
Harris.     New  York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 


Modern  Reader's  Bible. 
While  this  is  an  entirely  new  work,  it  is 
founded  on  the  original  Modern  Reader's 
Bible,  but  adapted  to  younger  readers.  Special 
arrangements  of  type  are  used  to  emphasize 
the  differences  between  story,  song,  drama, 
discourse,  and  essay,  and  the  actual  sayings 
of  Jesus  are  printed  in  large,  black-faced  let- 
ters. The  four  gospels  are  given  in  their  en- 
tirety. The  "Acts  of  the  Apostles"  is  abridged, 
and  for  the  Epistles  the  treatment  is  an  edi- 
torial condensation  and  a  presentation  of  the 
leading  passages  in  the  language  of  the  Testa- 
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ment.      There   are   also    various   introductions 
and  notes. 

The  work  is  an  attractive  one,  and  particu- 
larly in  its  presentation  of  the  four  Gospels. 
We  may  confess  to  a  certain  distaste  for  the 
abridgements  of  the  Epistles  and  the  Revela- 
tion, but  this  is  far  outweighed  by  the  illumi- 
nating values  of  the  first  and  main  portions 
of  the  book. 

The  Modern  Reader's  Bible  for  Schools. 
New  Testament.  Edited  by  R.  G.  Moulton.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;   $2.25. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Zona    Gale,    the    novelist,    has    returned    to 
her  home  in  Wisconsin  from  California,  where 
she  spent  the  winter. 

In  "Proposed  Roads  to  Freedom"  (Holt) 
Bcrtrand  Russell  attempts  to  extract  the  es- 
sence of  socialism,  anarchism,  and  syndicalism, 
first  historically,  then  for  whatever  guidance 
they  may  give  in  the  present  period  of  recon- 
struction. The  chapter  on  "The  Syndicalist 
Revolt"  is  especially  interesting,  because  it 
throws  a  powerful  light  upon  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing danger  of  the  general  strike. 

The  two  best-selling  books  in  England  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February  were  (fiction)  "The 
House  of  Baltazar,"  by  W.  J.  Locke,  and  (non- 
fiction)  "The  Superstition  of  Divorce,"  by  G. 
K.  Chesterton.  Both  these  books  are  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  by  the  John  Lane 
Company,  and  Locke's  novel  has  been  con- 
tinually on  the  list  of  best-sellers  since  its 
publication  last  January. 

Daniel  Boone  is  a  name  to  conjure  with, 
yet  the  majority  of  people,  if  they  were  hon- 
est, would  have  to  admit  that  their  knowledge 
of  this  famous  pioneer  explorer  is  decidedly 
sketchy.  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  was  born  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Boone's  cabin,  and  in  his  new 
book,  "The  Conquest  of  the  Old  Southwest," 
just  published  by  the  Century  Company,  he 
gives  many  interesting  facts  about  the  heroic 
Daniel. 

For  twenty  years  prior  to  1914  the  Kaiser 
wrote  in  English  to  the  Czar  letters  of  ad- 
vice, information,  and  suggestion  in  regard  to 
European  affairs.  These  are  reproduced,  some 
in  facsimile,  with  an  introduction  by  Isaac 
Don  Levine,  who  secured  the  photographs 
from  the  originals,  and  published  by  the  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company  under  the  title  of 
"Letters  from  the  Kaiser  to  the  Czar."  This 
correspondence  forms  a  document  of  great  his- 
torical importance. 


New  Books  Received. 
A  More  Christian  Industrial  Order.     By  Rev. 
Henry  Sloane   Coffin.     New  York:   The  Macmillan 
Company;  $1. 

Concrete  proposals   for  amelioration. 

My  Chess  Career.     By  J.  R.  Capablanca.     New 
York:    The   Macmillan  ompany;    $2:50. 
A  chess  autobiography. 

The  Human  Factor  in  Education.  By  James 
Phinney  Munroe,  S.  B„  Litt.  D.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan   Company;   $1.60. 

An   analysis  of  the  educational    problem. 

Tamarisk  Town.     By   Sheila  Kaye-Smith.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.50. 
A  novel. 

The     Romantic     Woman.       By     Mary     Borden. 
New   York:   Alfred   A.    Knopf. 
A  novel. 

Letters  from  China  and  Japan.  By  John 
Dewey,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&    Co.;    $2.50. 

Written  to  the  author's  children. 

Mary  Marie.     By  Eleanor  H.   Porter.      Boston: 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 
A  novel. 

Marjory  at  the  Willows.      By  Alice  E.   Allen. 
Boston:  The  Page  Company. 
For   children. 

The  Old  Humanities  and  the  New  Science. 
By  Sir  William  Osier.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Inaugural  address  as  president  of  the  British 
Classical   Association. 

Bowser  the  Hound.     By  Thornton  W.  Burgess. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
For    children. 


Chicago  society  women  who  like  good  litera- 
ture, but  have  no  time  for  reading,  are  now 
having  their  books  read  for  them  by  proxy. 
A  social  secretarial  service  bureau  recently 
formed  has  just  published  the  first  number  of 
a  weekly  report  which  gives  in  a  condensed 
form  a  review  of  the  world  of  literature,  art, 
drama,  music,  and  politics.  "We  sent  out  a 
thousand  circulars  telling  women  about  our 
weekly  review,"  Miss  G.  Lucille  Irvine, 
founder  of  the  bureau,  says,  "and  we  got  back 
126  subscriptions,  which  greatly  exceeded  our 
hopes,  as  the  review  costs  the  subscriber  $20. 
And  these  subscriptions  didn't  come  from  un- 
educated people,  but  from  those  who  really 
care  for  literature  and  arts,  but  haven't  time 
to  keep  up  with  them.  No  book  is  mentioned 
in  our  review  until  it  has  been  discussed  fa- 
vorably by  competent,  widely-known  critics. 
We  give  the  story  of  the  book  and  its  impres- 
sion on  the  critics,  but  no  criticism  of  our 
own," 


Above  the  Standard. 


Mr. 'Wilson  Stalemates  Japan. 
The  anti-American  feeling  does  exist  in 
Japan,  though  I  sincerely  hope  it  is  but  a 
transient  thing.  The  feeling  seems  to  have 
been  deliberately  and  systematically  created, 
at  least  in  a  certain  quarter,  by  sinister  ele- 
ments in  Japan.  It  is  generally  said  here  that 
the  Americans  financed  and  incited  the  recent 
Korean  riots.  The  anti-Japanese  movements 
in  China  now  being  so  successfully  carried 
on  in  Shanghai  and  elsewhere  are  said  also 
to  have  American  backing. 

To  the  Japanese  mind  your  President  Wil- 
son blocked  without  reason  the  demands  of 
our  delegates  to  the  peace  conference,  and 
while  he  is  posing  as  the  liberator  of  man- 
kind, he  has  opposed  "racial  equality."  As 
you  already  know,  the  "racial  equality"  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  league  of  na- 
tions was  proposed  by  the  Japanese  delegation. 
It  came  under  discussion  twice  and  was  finally 
voted  on.  The  result  was  rejection,  though 
it  had  gained  the  majority  of  votes.  The 
main  opposition  came  from  the  United  States 
and  Australia  because  of  immigration  ques- 
tions. Our  delegates  repeatedly  denied  that 
"racial  equality"  had  anything  to  do  with  im- 
migration questions.  They  said  again  and 
again  that  it  was  simply  "a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple" and  that  it  had  no  connection  with 
local  problems,  such  as  those  of  California. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  concensus  of 
opinion  here  that  there  was  no  racial  ques- 
tion involving  the  Japanese  except  as  related 
to  the  immigration  question.  Thus  the  dele- 
gation was  instructed  to  settle  the  immigra- 
tion question  at  this  opportune  time.  The 
delegates,  however,  were  either  too  timid  to 
come  out  boldly,  or  were  so  hopelessly  con- 
ventional that  they  knew  no  way  other  than 
to  resort  to  the  old-time  magician-diplomacy. 
So  they  camouflaged  the  ugly  immigration 
problem  under  the  more  handsome  term, 
"racial  equality,"  and  then  they  declared  that 
these  two  had  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 
But  the  ruse  did  not  work,  because  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  a  few  others  were  a  bit  too  smart  for 
the  Japanese  gentlemen. — From  "Letters  of  a 
Japanese  Patriot,"  in  Asia  for  May. 
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vho  know 


"FRIENDLY  ENEMIES." 

This  play  must  have  made  a  tremendous  hit 
during  war-times.  It  contains  a  theme  that, 
although  newly  born  during  the  war,  is  now 
native  to  the  Americans.  That  our  com- 
patriots, now  tired  of  war  themes,  and  turning 
eagerly  to  other  subjects,  no  longer  respond 
with  great  eagerness  to  plays  which  deal  with 
war  emotionalism  does  not  do  away  with  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  many  plays,  after  a  de- 
cade or  so,  which  will  It  was  so  after  the 
civil  war,  when  time  had  developed  the  intrin- 
sic idea  of  drama. 

At  persent  the  frivolous  mood  of  the  theatre- 
going  public  has  caused,  I  should  judge,  a 
broadening  of  the  comedy  in  "Friendly  Ene- 
mies," and  a  letting  down  of  the  artistically 
dramatic  possibilities  inherent  in  certain 
scenes.  It  is  not  a  particularly  original  play, 
but  the  times  supplied  the  drama,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  an  interesting  idea,  that,  to  have 
an  innocent,  obstinate,  unworldly  old  German- 
American,  who  has  made  his  everlasting  for- 
tune in  this  country  hand  over  a  large  slab 
of  it  to  an  emissary  of  the  Kaiser's,  only  to 
learn  later  that  the  money  was  used  to  blow 
up  the  ship  in  which  his  beloved  son,  true  to 
America,  was  sailing  as  an  enlisted  soldier  to 
France. 

This  was  the  level  upon  which  rested  the 
influences  which  finally  converted  the  too 
faithful  German  from  his  allegiance  to  the 
scoundrels  who  were  controlling  the  German 
policy. 

Incidentally  the  authors,  Samuel  Shipman 
and  Aaron  Hoffman,  depict  the  working  out 
of  the  German  idea  of  male  dominance  in  the  | 
German  home,  with  a  fond  and  faithful  wife 
obeying  her  affectionate  partner  implicitly, 
while  _allowing  herself  the  luxury  of  mental 
independence. 

I  should  say  that  after  long  and  faithful 
service  "Friendly  Enemies"  is  now  on  the 
home  stretch.  Probably  there  are  a  number 
of  companies  on  the  road  with  this  play,  earn- 
ing the  last  dollars  its  still  existing  com- 
mercial value  makes  possible,  before  it  goes 
into  honorable  retirement 

That  we  were  so  late  in  getting  It  shows 
how  popular  it  has  been.     I  am   convinced, 


dignity  and  deep  feeling  of  men 
their  craft  thoroughly. 

The  companv  is  made  of  very  good  ma- 
terial. Tess  Dandy,  jolly  old  rolling-pin,  has 
all  the  seeming  of  possessing  the  animal 
spirits  of  vouth,  and  backs  np  Louis  Mann  s 
pvrotechnical  display  of  old  Carl  Pfeifer's 
hostilities,  half  sweetness  and  half  flaming 
fire  with  a  combination  of  logic  and  laughter 
that  makes  the  stage  a  battlefield  of  contending 
moods.  Mr.  Mann,  by  the  way,  looks  like  an 
old  musician  with  his  thin  face,  his  spare 
figure,  and  his  crown  of  snowy  hair,  and  I 
observed  that  there  were  several  compositions 
by  him  on  the  musical  programme. 

Marie  Reichardt  was  an  excellent  hausfran 
of  the  lovable  type ;  blonde,  plump,  and  a  thor- 
ough German,  she  was  an  excellent  selection 
for  the  role  and  managed  to  be  thoroughly 
distinct  even  while  tackling  a  German  accent 
Joseph  Sterling  was  very  good  as  the  serious- 
ininded  son  who  recognized  and  embraced  his 
duty  as  an  American  citizen.  Mr.  Sterling 
plays  with  all  his  heart,  and  introduced  the 
element  of  gravity  in  the  situation  with  the 
right  touch  of  feeling.  Betty  Alden  as  June 
Block  certainly  can  say  "Father"  in  a  rich, 
low  tone  of  feeling,  but  this  otherwise  pleasing 
young  woman  has  an  appallingly  thick  Indiana 
accent;  the  true,  unmusical  Middle  West  r, 
the  possession  of  which  argues,  in  any  one. 
the  lack  of  an  ear  for  music;  for  verbal 
music,  certainly.  Miss  Alden,  by  the  way,  is 
quite  a  dresser,  and  changed  her  costume  as 
often  as  opportunity  offered. 

Mr.  Alan  Hale  is  the  very  picture  of  the 

i  German-American     secret     agent,     with     his 

i  height   his  masculine  blond  beauty,   and   his 

air  of  quiet  efficiency.    True,  he  rolled  his  eyes 

!  occasionally    a    la    melodrame,    but    generally 

speaking  he  was  extremely  satisfactory,    and 

when  the  expose  took  place  acquitted  himself 

with  considerable  dignity. 


ing  impersonation  of  the  humble,  dutiful  wife 
and  mother,  Mr.  Lasaux  had  the  dignity  of 
an  Oriental  merchant  who  is  the  kind  but  ab- 
solute autocrat  of  his  home,  and  satisfactorily 
though  he  played  his  part,  Mr.  Leonard  was 
in  a  sense  handicapped  by  being  obliged  to 
assume  the  role  of  what  should  be  a  child. 
*  *  * 
The  Players'  Theatre,  in  a  recent  concert, 
gave  further  evidence  of  the  versatility  of  its 
accomplishments.  The  singers  were  Miriam 
Elkus,  Lydia  Sturtevant,   William  S.   Rainey 


I  would  take  her  away  from  "Flashes,"  the 
"lightning  revue"  created  to  exploit  the  per- 
sonality of  "Doc"  Baker  and  show  off  the  girl 
chorus. 

"Doc,"   though,   is   all   right,   with   his   dia- 
lects,  and  his  cornet  voice,   and  his  varying 
character  assumptions.     And  most  of  all  his 
j  lightning    changes.      In    this    he    specializes, 
I  even  the  chorus  girls  taking  a  hand. 

There  is  another  pretty  girl  lighting  up  a 
show.  This  is  Florenze  Tempest  who,  with 
Alton  and  Allen,  two  male  dancers,  and  with 


Len  Barnes,   and  Edward  Lachman,   and  the  I  George  Harriss  at  the  piano  to  help  out  docs 
programme  was  agreeably  varied  and  made  in- 
teresting by  the  revival  of  some  old  "Robin 
Hood"  favorite  numbers,  which  were  sung  in 


THE  PLAYERS'  THEATRE. 

Come  now,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Players,  don't  you 
think  you've  been  playing  nine-pins  long 
enough  with  the  name  of  your  theatre?  Let's 
settle  down  to  the  Players'  Theatre,  and  let 
it  go  at  that? 

Four  different  playlets — one  of  them  a  near 
operetta — mark  a  return,  for  the  time  being, 
to  the  one-act  play  idea,  "Big  Kate"  being 
revived  by  request  This  popular  and  the- 
atrically effective  piece  always  makes  good, 
and  as  the  same  original  cast  consisting  of 
Mrs.  Mabel  Gump,  Mrs.  Carolyn  Green,  and 
Messrs.  Purrington,  Adams,  and  Pearson, 
have  stuck  to  their  roles,  the  piece  goes 
with  continually  increasing  smoothness.  The 
players  may  congratulate  themselves  on  ac- 
quitting themselves  with  professional  poise 
and  distinction,  and  the  delight  of  the  audience 
over  the  piquant  profanity  of  the  queenly 
rages  of  "Big  Kate,"  as  well  as  their  satisfac- 
tion with  the  successful  outcome  of  the  two 
love   stories,   shows   of  what  good  theatrical 


costume. 

Mr.  Barnes,  a  baritone  concert  singer  from 
Australia,  revived  and  sang  with  tender  and 
mournful  expression  the  beautiful  old  "Sands 
o'  Dee."  "Route  Marchin',"  a  jolly  and 
spirited  regimental  song,  made  an  excellent 
contrast  Mr.  Barnes'  powers  of  expression 
would  enable  him  to  do  justice  to  "Young 
Lochinvar,"  which  we  heard  some  years  ago 
beautifully  rendered  in  ballad  form  by  Wer- 
renrath,  he  of  the  surpassingly  lovely  baritone. 

Mr.  Rainey's  voice  showed  the  effect  of  in- 
creased study.  He  won  his  spurs  with  "In- 
victus,"  and  pleased  the  lovers  of  gayety  with 
"Bon  jour,  Suzanne." 

These  two  were,  perhaps,  the  stars,  but  it 
wasn't  supposed  to  be  a  starry  concert,  and 
each  singer  won  warm  encomiums. 


lot  of  coquettish  dancing  and  costume 
changing,  and  injects  a  lot  of  significance  into 
her  songs ;  too  much,  indeed,  altogether,  pretty 
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though,  that  it  must  have  been  treated  as  a  I  fibre  both  the  piece  and  cast  are  composed. 

more  serious  play  during  the  tense  times  of 

the  war.    At  present  every  scene  must  end  in 

a  laugh,  even  if  it  is  that  of  a  mother  weeping 

joyfully   over  the   return   of   her  soldier  boy. 

Some   of   the   scenes   are   treated   with    such 

levity  as  to  mar  the  dramatic  idea.  For  in- 
stance, Jess  Dandy  as  Banker  Benson,  when 

he  is  fooling  the  American  head  of  the  Ger- 
man espionage  system,  is  made  to  add  con- 
tinually to  his  check,  "I  will  make  it  $75,000, 

I  will  make  it  $100,000,"  etc     When,  finally. 

the  entrapped  agent  says,  "I  thought  you  were 

a  fooL  and  I  see  my  mistake,"  we  can  not  but 

reflect  that  this  talL  blonde,  handsome  image 

of    quiet    heartless    German    efficiency   would 

have  been  an  unmitigated  fool  himself  to  have 

been  deceived  for  one  instant  by  the  guileless 

antics  of  the  counter-plotters. 

And    so    it    is    all    through ;    an    inartistic 

broadening  of  the  comedy  element  and  so 
much  physical  action  necessary  to  win  the  un- 
questionably ready  laughter  of  the  auditors 
that  Louis  Mann  and  Jess  Dandy  are  per- 
petually obliged  to  repeat  themselves. 

It  is  no  slouch  of  a  job  that  these  two 
comedians  have  laid  oiit  for  them,  and  they 
have  the  suffrage  of  their  public  with  them 
all  the  time.  To  my  taste,  however,  the  most 
grateful  scenes  were  those  in  which  quie:  was 

fallowed  to  prevail  while  those  two  expert  old 
stagers  made   their  dramatic  effects  with  the 
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In  ''The  Madcap  Duchess"  Sallie  Benfield 
was  particularly  good  as  Mme.  Sans  Gene,  this 
lady  also  possessing  professional  poise.  Also 
she  has  a  good  voice,  an  excellent  stage  pres- 
ence, and  the  ability  to  suggest,  both  by  per- 
sonality and  demeanor,  the  good  heart  and  the 
devil-may-care  disposition  of  the  blanchisseuse 
turned  duchess. 

John  Patton  accomplished  a  Napoleonic 
lock  on  his  brow,  and  sang  and  spoke  his  part 
with  considerable  aplomb. 

"Happiness,"  which  we  recently  saw  at  the 
Alcazar  in  full-length  shape,  is  presented  at 
the  Players*  Theatre  as  a  one-act  playlet.  It 
is  probably  destined  for  a  long  and  useful 
life  in  this  shape,  as  it  offers  opportunity  for 
two  markedly  divergent  types,  the  discon- 
tented rich  woman  who  does  nothing  and  has 
everything,  and  the  sunny-natured  working 
girl  who  has  nothing  and  loves  everything. 

Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  played  the  role  of  the 
woman  who  was  sick  at  heart  and  suffering 
for  lack  of  duties  and  responsibilities,  her  best 
moments  being  as  she  lay  on  the  couch  giving 
the  brief,  crisp  answers  of  a  woman  who  is 
so  thoroughly  disillusionized  with  life  that 
she  doesn't  care  to  talk.  It  was  neatly,  crisply 
done,  with  its  suggestion  of  overtones,  and 
even  a  faint  hint  of  latent  humor  in  the  heart 
of  the  world-weary  woman ;  but  the  dress  epi- 
j  sode  was  not  so  happily  accomplished,  al- 
!  though  all  her  lines  were  well  spoken. 

Although  her  work  has  more  of  the  crudities 
of  the  amateur,  Mrs.  Duffy  was  pleasingly 
girlish  and  happy  as  Jenny,  and  Messrs.  Weule 
and  Kroenke  in  the  two  masculine  roles 
played  up  to  the  others  in  natural  and  easy 
style. 

"The  Sweetmeat  Game,"  a  "Chinese  epi- 
sode" by  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell,  is  one  of 
those  essays  into  imagining  the  workings  of 
the  Oriental  mind  that  must  depend  upon  its 
power  of  entertainment  for  success.  It  can 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  wholly  life- 
like, for  the  people  of  whom  such  plays  treat 
must  forever  remain  mysteries  to  us.  There- 
fore we  take  out  of  this  play  pleasure  in  the 
diction,  interest  in  the  story,  and  satisfaction 
in  the  denouement.     Mrs.  Cuddy  gave  a  pleas- 


However  the  general  public  may  misprize 
Ibsen,  the  subscribers  to  the  Maitland  The- 
atre enjoy  his  plays  and  listen  to  them  with 
deep  attention.  It  seems  as  if  the  last  word 
had  been  said  about  "The  Doll's  House,"  and 
its  mission  was  long  ago  accomplished.  The 
wife  can  take  her  hat  and  slam  the  door  just 
as  loudly  and  definitely  and  defiantly  as  the 
husband  these  times,  and  remain  away  as  long 
as  she  pleases.  Forever,  if  she  likes,  with  the 
law  to  help  her. 

Yet  the  play,  though  no  longer  timely,  still 
holds,  although  we  know  it  so  well  that,  up  to 
the  last  act,  when  the  true  inwardness  of 
Helmer's  nature  begins  to  reveal  itself,  we 
are  apt  to  feel  ourselves  on  too  familiar 
ground.  But  that  scene  so  rich  with  human 
nature,  with  old  world  male  absolutism,  is  in- 
tensely interesting,  and  however  languid  the 
previous  interest  ma}'  have  been  it  revives  to 
intensity. 

In  the  grip  with  which  it  seizes  us  we  can 
afford  to  overlook  the  superfluous  Dr.  Rank 
and  the  almost  inept  Krokstadt-Linden  court- 
ship, and  surrender  ourselves  to  a  breathless 
contemplation  of  the  conflict  between  the  mod- 
ern Adam  and  Eve. 

The  theatre  seems  to  have  returned  to  its 
regular  company,  Ann  O'Day  being  in  the  cast 
as  a  rather  breathless  Nora,  consistently  light- 
minded,  yet  deeply-affectioned.  And  although 
Miss  O'Day  possesses  no  histrionic  depth  or 
power,  still  she  conveyed  the  idea  of  the  pain- 
ful, heart-searing  realization  that  came  to 
Nora  when  Thorvald  failed  her  and  the 
miracle  did  not  happen. 

Mr.  Maitland  was  absent  from  the  cast,  Mr. 
J.  Anthony  Smythe  assuming,  with  his  depend- 
able thoroughness  and  intelligence,  the  role 
of  Helmer,  with  Messrs.  Drum  and  Russell 
and  Mesdames  Lee  and  Russell  to  round  out 
the  cast. 

After  two  more  weeks,  during  which  he  will 
put  on  "The  Pigeon"  and  "The  Tyranny  oi 
Tears,"  Mr.  Maitland  will  close  the  theatre 
until  September  for  a  much-needed  rest. 
"The  Tyranny  of  Tears,"  in  the  scope  of  my 
recollections,  has  been  played  but  once  in  San 
Francisco,  John  Drew,  Isabel  Irving,  and  Ar- 
thur Byron  assuming  the  principal  roles.  It 
is  a  delightful  comedy,  full  of  marital  human 
nature,  and  presents  a  very  realistic  angle  of 
matrimony  which  is  both  piquant  and  true. 
Also  it  is  a  little  hard  on  the  wife  who  tyran- 
nizes. So,  ladies,  go,  but  get  out  your 
hatchets. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Pretty  Polly  Walker,  the  star — no,  "Doc" 
Baker  is  the  star.  Well  Polly  is  the  queen 
rose — no;  she  is  still  a  rosebud.  Yes,  Polly 
is  a  pink,  opening  rosebud,  and  the  other  girls 
are  just  gilly-fiowers,  or  perhaps  only 
mignonette,  Polly  has  not  yet  shed  her  girl- 
ish sweetness,  nor,  calmly  confident  though 
she  is  of  her  youthful  charm,  acquired  the 
hard  brightness  of  many  young  vaudeville 
charmers.  She  has  a  provocatively  pretty 
countenance,  a  delicious  figure,  dances  well, 
and  I  couldn't  help  thinking  that  if  I  were 
her  mother   or  her  aunt  how   enthusiastically 
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Aidifiga 
Candy  Factory 

Not  long  ago  our  Service  Depart- 
ment noted  that  the  water  bill  of  the 
Witmor  Candy  Company  at  705  San- 
some  Street  had  suddenly  jumped 
from  $45  to  $75. 

In  line  with  our  policy  of  "Useful 
Service"  an  inspection  was  made 
with  a  view  to  checking  waste  and 
saving  the  consumer  money.  Enor- 
mous waste  was  discovered.  The 
water  used  to  cool  the  candy  passed 
through  the  cooling  tables  once — - 
then  into  the  sewer.  Thousands  of 
gallons  of  water  were  wasted  this 
way  every  day. 

Our  service  experts  suggested 
the  simple  expedient  of  a  circulating 
system,  so  that  the  same  water  might 
be  used  over  and  over  again. 

This  system  has  been  installed, 
and  the  monthly  bills  now  average 
less  than  ten  dollars. 

The  installation  cost  about  $500, 
but  the  saving  in  water  bills,  capi- 
talized at  10  per  cent.,  represents  an 
investment  of  $3000. 

Our  Sen-ice  Department  received 
this  letter  from  I.  F.  Morris,  man- 
ager of  the  Witmor  Candy  Com- 
pany: 

"We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
suggestion  made  in  regard  to  the 
conserving  of  water  in  our  factory. 

"We  have,  installed  a  very  simple 
apparatus,  and  are  pleased  to  state 
that  it  shows  a  saving  to  us  of  75 
per  cent,  in  our  water  bills,  with 
better  efficiency  than  we  ever  had  be- 
fore." 

Perhaps  you  have  a  water  prob- 
lem our  Service  Department  can 
solve.    Let  us  know. 

SPUING  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 
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Florenze.  We  have  grown  terribly  callous, 
and  can,  albeit  with  ill  grace,  endure  the 
male  vulgarian,  but  it  is  rather  an  unlovely 
spectacle  to  see  a  young  and  lovely  woman 
toy  with  the  licentious  jest. 

And  there  was  still  another  radiant  dancer 
— this  one  Ernestine  Myers  by  name,  who,  as- 
sisted by  Paisley  Noon,  gave  "interpretations 
of  the  Terpsichorean  art."  These  three 
images  of  pretty  young  womanhood,  all  spin- 
ning like  tops,  high  kickers,  attended  by  de- 
voutly admiring  males,  should  have  succeeded 
each  other  instead  of  all  three  being  on  the 
same  programme.  Their  charming  tee-totum 
figures  blend  spinningly  in  the  dizzy  recollec- 
tion, even  while  their  personalities  triumph- 
antly hold  their  own. 

Ernestine  Myers  had  a  sort  of  Japanese  or 
East  Indian  incantation  dance.  With  quite  a 
proper  little  countenance  she  possesses  a  pair 
of  wildly  spectacular  legs,  and  a  startling  va- 
riety of  costume.  I  thought,  by  the  way,  thai 
in  respect  of  the  black  lace  continuations  she 
was  going  it  rather  strong. 

Mme.  Claire  Forbes,  piano  soloist,  once  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  a  mas- 
culine strength  of  attack,  although  a  very 
feminine  looking  woman.  So  feminine,  in- 
deed, that  she  has  acquired  that  annoying 
vaudevillian  trick  of  giving  vent  to  sudden, 
irrelevant  smiles  while  playing.  It  always 
looks  as  if  the  performer  were  thinking,  "Yes, 
I  know  my  execution  has  just  knocked  you 
silly,  but  pshaw,  it's  just  as  easy !" 

Mme.  Forbes  is,  or  should  be,  a  peg,  or 
rather  a  good  many  pegs,  above  the  necessity 
of  doing  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  wish  she 
wouldn't.  She  substituted  a  majestic  Rach- 
manioff  Prelude  for  the  Spanish  dance,  and 
did  justice  to  its  imposing  harmonies  except, 
perhaps,  when  they  registered  the  deeper  emo- 
tions. 

Other  numbers  were  some  painfully  difficult, 
remarkably  well  done  ahtletics  by  Herbert  and 
Dare,  terrifically  noisy  and  hard-worked 
Italian  impersonations  by  Anthony  and 
Rogers,  the  familiar  politico -patriotic  dis- 
course in  Kolb-and-Dill  German  impersona- 
tion— brought  down  to  date — by  Milt  Collins, 
and  Sylvester  Schaffer,  "the  man  who  does 
everything."  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Col- 
lins speech  is  getting  a  little  frayed  about  the 
edges.  Soon  Milt  will  have  to  buy  some  new 
material.  And  Mr.  Schaffer's  act,  commend- 
ably  versatile  though  this  hard-working 
vaudevillian  is,  goes  rather  mechanically,  the 
performer  having  done  it  so  often  that  his  per- 
sonality has  evaporated  out  of  it. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
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RPHFTTM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
IIU  U£Um      Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

WILL  M.  CRESSY  and  BLANCHE  DAYNE 
in  Mr.  Cressy's  Latest  Play,  "The  Man  Who 
Butted  In";  SYLVESTER  SCHAFFER,  "The 
Man  Who  Does  Everything";  FLORENZE 
TEMPEST  in  "Tumble  in  Love,"  with  Allen 
and  Alton ;  DUVAL  and  SYMONDS  in 
"Their  First  Quarrel";  DEMAREST  and 
DOLL,  the  Man,  the  Girl  and  the  Piano,  "A 
Variety  of  Musical  Nonsense";  DE  WITT 
YOUNG  and  Company,  An  Unusually  Clever 
Offering  in  "Black  and  White";  JENNIE  MID- 
DLETON,  the  Charming  Violinist;  EXTRA— 
By  Special  Request  WILL  M.  CRESSY  Will 
Talk  on  His  Experiences  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in 
France. 

Evening  Prices,  25c,   50c,   75c,    $1 
Matinee  Prices,  25c,   50c,  75c 

EXCEPT     SATURDAYS,    SUNDAYS    AND 
HOLIDAYS.     Phone  Douglas  70. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 
One  of  the  bright  spots  in  an  unusually 
bright  season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  that 
San  Francisco  theatre-goers  may  look  forward 
to  with  pleasurable  anticipation  is  Booth 
Tarkington's  latest  comedy,  "Clarence."  It  is 
announced  for  a  two  weeks'  engagement  be- 
ginning on  next  Monday  evening.  Many  com- 
petent judges  have  pronounced  "Clarence"  to 
be  Tarkington's  masterpiece  as  a  playwright. 
It  is  written  in  four  acts,  and  the  time  is  now. 
The  company  that  will  be  seen  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  identically  the  same  that  presented  the 
piece  during  the  long  run  at  the  Blackstone 
Theatre,  Chicago.  It  includes  Gregory  Kelly, 
formerly  of  Booth  Tarkington's  comedy, 
"Seventeen,"  who  is  one  of  the  best  juvenile 
comedians  on  the  American  stage ;  Robert 
Adams,  who  will  act  the  title-role ;  Byron 
Beasley,  Grace  Filkins,  Betty  Murray,  who 
was  with  Cyril  Maude  in  "Grumpy"  and  "The 
Saving  Grace"  last  season ;  Ruth  Gordon,  who 
played  the  "baby-talk"  lady  in  "Seventeen" ; 
Clara  Blandick,  Joe  Wallace,  James  T.  Ford, 
and  Guy  D'Ennery. 


T*he  Curran  Theatre. 

Louis  Mann  will  begin  his  second  week  at 
the  Curran  Monday  night.  This  excellent 
actor  has  been  greeted  by  nightly  receptions 
of  cordial  welcome,  and  both  the  players  and 
his  play,  "Friendly  Enemies,"  have  found  that 
San  Francisco  theatre-goers  are  exceedingly 
receptive  to  the  better  side  of  the  drama.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  ascribe  a  reason  for  the  tre- 
mendous popularity  of  both  Mr.  Mann  and  his 
amusing  comedy.  "Friendly  Enemies"  is  a 
great  play — that  has  been  conceded  by  the 
most  discriminating  of  critics — but  Mr.  Mann 
has  also  proven  himself  an  artist  of  unusual 
merit ;  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  char- 
acter actors  on  the  American  stage.  Mr. 
Mann  never  fails  to  win  his  audience  with  his 
art,  and  as  he  interprets  it  in  the  role  of  Karl 
Pfeifer  in  "Friendly  Enemies"  he  reaches  an 
achievement  that  will  stand  for  many  years 
as  the  outstanding  event  of  the  last  ten  years 
of  dramatic  effort.  For  more  than  two  years 
Mr.  Mann  and  "Friendly  Enemies"  have  been 
breaking  theatre  records.  No  player  or  play 
has   enjoyed  wider  popularity. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Woods,  under  whose  direction 
Mr.  Mann  is  appearing,  has  surrounded  his 
star  with  a  company  of  sterling  players.  In 
the  cast  wilil  be  found  Jess  Dandy,  Marie 
Reichardt,  Betty  Alden,  Marcelle  Nelken,  and 
Joseph  Sterling. 

There  will  be  two  matinees  during  the  week 
— Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


The  Alcazar  Theatre. 
The  cloud  of  mystery  in  "A  Voice  in  the 
Dark"  will  be  swept  aside  next  Sunday  after- 
noon by  the  genial  sunlight  of  the  eccentric 
comedy,  "Potash  and  Perlmutter."  The  genial, 
big-hearted,  violently  disputing  partners  in  the 
cloak  and  suit  busines  will  be  joyously  wel- 
comed by  old  friends  and  new.  In  their  droll 
bickerings  and  worries,  their  ambitions  and 
disappointments,  their  furious  arguments,  and 
kindly,  generous  acts  they  have  the  gift  of 
compelling  a  tug  at  the  heartstrings  and  then 
sweeping  away  the  tear  with  a  laugh.  In  the 
long  cast  are  Henry  Shumer  in  his  famous 
personation  of  the  choleric  senior  partner; 
Clay  Clement  as  the  nervous,  irritable,  loyal 
junior;  Belle  Bennett  as  the  inspirational 
young  designer ;  Emily  Pinter  as  the  fasci- 
nating stenographer ;  Anna  McNaughton  as 
Mrs.  Potash ;  Jean  Oliver  as  her  debutante 
daughter ;    Sam    Burton    as    the    flip    Chicago 


HOTEL  -PDMA 
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As  a  summer  home,  Hotel  Peninsula  can  not 
be  surpassed.  Besides  the  excellent  service 
and  large,  nicely  furnished  rooms,  the  Penin- 
sula offers  many  unusual  features.  A  modern 
club  house,  well-equipped  garages,  bowling 
alleys,  card  rooms,  tennis  courts,  billiard 
rooms,  plunge  for  swimming  and  children's 
playground  all  add  to  the  delight  of  living  at 
this  wonderful  hotel. 

A  limited  number  of  rooms  are  still  avail- 
able at  a  wide  range  of  tariffs.  Some  as 
low  as  $2.50  per  day,  European  plan,  $4.50 
per  day,  American  plan. 


buyer,  with  Brady  Kline,  Clifford  Alexander, 
Rafael  Brunetto,  Al  Cunningham,  Walter 
Belasco,  and  others  in  droll  character  types, 
backed  up  by  a  bevy  of  pretty  cloak  models. 
To  follow  Sunday,  May  30th,  with  Decora- 
tion Day  matinee  Monday,  comes  the  first  San 
Francisco  production  of  "A  Sleepless  Night,'' 
which  the  Shuberts  produced  with  success  at 
the  New  York  Bijou  last  February.  It  in- 
volves the  funny  adventures  of  Rena  Mans- 
field, who,  at  the  mature  age  of  eighteen,  de- 
clares herself  "an  emancipated  woman"  and 
sets  out  to  demonstrate  her  radical  sex  theo- 
ries  with  audacious  and  amazing  results. 


The  Orpheum. 
William  M.  Cressy  and  Blanche  Dayne  will 
head  a  record-breaking  bill  at  the  Orpheum 
next  week.  Their  names  are  household  words 
in  every  city  in  the  United  States  and  they 
are  beloved  by  their  audiences  for  their  artistic 
worth,  their  refinement,  and  for  the  high 
standard  they  have  set  in  their  profession. 
There  is  no  man  in  vaudeville  who  stands 
higher,  is  more  respected,  or  whose  word  car- 
ries more  weight  than  Cressy's,  who  is  and  has 
been  for  fifteen  years  a  newspaper  man,  a 
novelist,  and  a  poet.  His  war  poems  have 
done  much  to  help  the  war,  and  the  entire 
receipts  for  the  sale  of  them  has  been  donated 
to  various  war  funds.  It  goes  without  saying 
Mr.  Cressy  and  Miss  Dayne  will  make  good  in 
their  new  sketch ;  they  have  never  scored  a 
failure.  The  name  of  their  offering  is  "The 
Man  Who  Butted  In."  It  is  a  clever  and 
amusing  play  dealing  with  the  trials  and  tribu- 
lations of  a  country  storekeeper.  Miss  Dayne 
is  congenially  cast  as  Mrs.  Robert  Boutwell. 

In  addition  to  his  sketch  Mr.  Cressy  will 
appear  in  uniform  and  deliver  a  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes'  dialogue  of  smiles,  laughter, 
and  applause. 

Billy  Duval  and  Merle  Symonds  will  appear 
in  a  skit  called  "Their  First  Quarrel,"  for 
which  Mr.  Duval  composed  the  words  and 
music.  Duval  and  Symonds,  who  are  a  tal- 
ented and  likable  couple,  have  cleverly  and 
amusingly  availed  themselves  of  the  first  quar- 
rel in  the  lives  of  a  young  married  couple. 

Demarest  and  Doll  will,  with  the  aid  of  a 
piano,  furnish  amusement  which  it  is  hard  to 
beat.  Demarest  is  an  eccentric  comedian  and 
also  a  fine  musician.  Miss  Doll  is  a  handsome 
and  talented  girl  and  a  capital  foil  to  her  asso- 
ciates. 

De  Witt  Young  is  an  original  juggler. 
With  the  aid  of  an  attractive  young  woman 
he  manipulates  dextrously  and  comically  a 
wide  variety  of  articles. 

Jennie  Middleton,  a  violinist  of  splendid 
reputation,  will  play  classical  and  popular  num- 
bers. 

The  only  holdovers  in  this  record-breaking 
bill  will  be  Florenze  Tempest  and  Company 
and  Sylvester  Schaffer,  "the  man  who  does 
everything."  

The  Maltland  Playhouse. 

John  Galsworthy's  fantasy  in  three  acts, 
"The  Pigeon,"  will  have  a  revival  at  the 
Maitland  Playhouse  during  the  week  com- 
mencing Monday  evening,  May  24th.  As  this 
is  the  last  week  but  one  of  the  Maitland  season 
the  public  performances  will  begin  a  day 
earlier  than  is  usual. 

Particularly  does  Arthur  Maitland  advise 
early  reservation  for  seats  in  this  engage- 
ment, as  the  house  is  already  sold  out  for 
Thursday  evening. 

From  the  first  act  "The  Pigeon"  is  a  work 
of  art.  There  is  no  superfluous  word.  Each 
syllable  counts.  Paraphrasing  the  words  of 
the  author  speaking  on  dramatic  theory,  "each 
natural  phrase  spoken  not  only  contributes  to- 
ward the  growth  and  perfection  of  a  drama's 
soul,  but  also  reveals,  phrase  by  phrase,  move- 
ment by  movement,  essential  traits  of  char- 
acter." 


pOLUMBIA  THEATRE  c 


MASON 


Phone  Franklin  1 50 


Monday,  May  24 — The  Chicago  Company  from 

the  Blackstone  Theatre 

Presenting  Booth  Tarkington's  Sensational 

Comedy  Success 

"CLARENCE" 

With    an    exceptional    cast,    including    Gregory 

Kelly,     Robert     Adams,     Byron     Beasley,     Guy 

D'Ennery,    Joe    Wallace,    Grace    Filkins,    Betty 

Murray,    Ruth    Gordon,    Clara    Blandick,  James 

T.   Ford. 

Matinees    Wednesdays    and    Saturdays 


Maitland  Playhouse 

"THE   THEATRE   UNUSUAL" 

Stockton  St.  above  Post.       Phone  Kearny  2520 

City's  Newest  and  Most  Artistic  Theatre 

Sat.    Night— IBSEN'S    'A    DOLL'S    HOUSE" 


Week  Commencing  Monday  Night 

A    Revival   of  the  Greatest   of  Plays   by 

JOHN    GALSWORTHY 

THE  PIGEON 

All  Seats  Reserved— ONE  DOLLAR 
Every    Night    (except   Sunday))    at    8:30 
Matinees  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  2:30 

Next— C.    Haddon     Chambers'    "THE    TYR- 
ANNY  OF   TEARS." 


Sty?  (goltott  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling'  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  bean  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


In  the  cast  are  Miss  O'Day,  Arthur  Mait- 
land, J.  Anthony  Smythe,  and  other  Maitland 
favorites. 

Tonight  (Saturday)  the  Maitland  Players 
will  present  for  the  last  time  Henrfk  Ibsen's 
"A  Doll's  House."    . . 

Players'  Theatre. 

Owing  to  the  success  of  the  current  bill  of 
one-act  plays  now  being  presented  by  the 
Players  Club  at  their  theatre  on  Bush  Street 
two  extra  performances  are  announced  for 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  of  next  week. 
May  22d  and  23d. 

"Happiness,"  J.  Hartley  Manners'  delightful 
study,  has  proved  to  be  an  entertaining  novelty 
and  affords  splendid  opportunities  for  the 
talent  of  Florence  Duffy,  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  cast. 

The  revival  of  "Big  Kate"  has  met  with  the 
heartiest  approval  of  the  many  patrons  of  the 
Players'  Theatre,  who  had  requested  the  repe- 
tition of  this  colorful  Russian  comedy. 

Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell's  "The  Sweetmeat 
Game,"  an  episode  of  San  Francisco's  China- 
town, has  proved  to  be  a  thriller. 

The  bill  opens  with  "The  Map-Cap 
Duchess,"  a  charming  little  Napoleonic  opera 
founded  on  the  Sans-Gene  story.  It  is  beau- 
tifully sung  by  Sallie  Berifield  and  John  Pat- 
ton. 


fURRAN 

V^  Ellis  and  Market 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

SECOND    STARTLING   WEEK 

LOUIS  MANN 

In  the  Sensational  Dramatic  Triumph 

"FRIENDLY  ENEMIES" 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 
Prices — Evenings,   50c   to    $2.50;    Wed.    mat., 

50c  to  $1.50;  Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $2. 

Next     Attraction — Richard     Walton     Tully's 

Production  of  "KEEP  HER  SMILING." 


ALCAZAR 

"Good    old    Alcazar!       What    would    we    do 
without  it?" — Argonaut. 

This  Week— "A  VOICE  IN  THE  DARK" 

Last  Times  of  the    Novel    Mystery  Melodrama 

WEEK   COM.    NEXT    SUN.    MAT.,    MAY  23 

The   Original    Garment  Version 

"Potash  and  Perlmutter" 

Funniest    of    the    Series    Fashioned    from    the 

Humorous  Stories  of  Montague  Glass 
Sunday,  May  30 — First  San  Francisco  Produc- 
tion of  New  York's  Latest  Laughing  Hit 

"A  SLEEPLESS  NIGHT" 
Extra    Decoration    Day    Mat.,    Mon.,    May    31 

Usual  Evening  Prices,  2Sc,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.,  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  2Sc,  50c,  75c 


THIS  SUNDAY,  MAY  23,  AT  2:30 

EXPOSITION 
AUDITORIUM 

Joint  Recital  by  Violin  Masters 

Eugene  Ysaye 

and 

Mischa  Elman 


SUNDAY.  JUNE  6,  AT  2:30 
EXPOSITION    AUDITORIUM 

John  McCormack 

THE  PRINCE  OF  SONG 


Tickets  today  Sherman  Gay  &  Co.,  Sag.  Exposition  Audi!':  -    * 
Mincemeat  FRANK  W.  HEALY 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


May  22,  1920. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


A  difference  in  manners,  says  Mr.  Owen 
Wister,  accounts  for  much  of  the  ill-will  ue- 
tween  America  and  Great  Britain.  Manners 
are  more  important  than  boundaries  or  tariffs. 
We  don't  actually  hate  the  other  fellow  be- 
cause he  disagrees  with  us  about  Korea,  and 
even  a  difference  of  opinion  over  the  league 
of  nations  produces  no  more  than  a  state  of 
mutual  contempt,  but  when  we  see  an  egg 
eaten  in  an  unusual  way  we  want  to  commit 
murder.  Mr.  Wister  does  not  use  these  illus- 
trations, but  he  would  have  done  so  if  he  had 
thought  of  them.     They  are  ours. 

But  some  foreign  manners  annoy  more  than 
others.  The  American  is  apt  to  be  exasperated 
by  habits  that  are  matters  of  tradition,  and  not 
of  reason.  He  has  no  such  habits  himself 
because  he  happens  to  be  a  little  short  on  tra- 
ditions, and  therefore  he  does  not  realize  that 
the  traditional  habit  is  often  far  more  sacred 
than  the  habit  that  is  obviously  convenient 
and  reasonable.  For  example,  if  you  are  talk- 
ing to  the  Englishman  in  England  you  must 
not  refer  too  abruptly  to  anything  that  he  hap- 
pens to  have  done,  and  still  less  to  anything 
that  you  happen  to  have  done  yourself.  He 
will  regard  it  as  an  invasion  of  his  privacy. 
It  belongs  to  the  things  that  are  "not  done." 
If  you  enter  a  club  and  see  a  friend  across  the 
room  you  must  not  call  out  to  him.  To  pro- 
claim his  name  to  a  number  of  strangers  is 
an  invasion  of  his  privacy.  It  is  another  of 
the  things  that  are  "not  done."  The  English 
rule  on  such  matters  is  very  strict,  but  surely 
the  same  rule  applies  here,  if  less  bindingly. 
The  club  man  who  shouted  "Hullo,  Jack !" 
across  the  room  would  certainly  feel  a  little 
cooling  of  the  atmosphere  around  him,  al- 
though perhaps  the  offense  would  not  be  con- 
sidered so  great  as  it  would  be  in  an  English 
club  of  the  same  grade.  It  is  such  little  dif- 
ferences as  these  that  produce  rancors  among 
the  unintelligent,  and  the  smaller  the  differ- 
ences the  greater  the  rancor.  Our  lips  curl  in 
contempt  when  we  hear  the  Englishman  talk 
of  his  "luggage,"  and  when  he  hears  us  speak 
of  our  "baggage"  he  may  ask  somewhat  of- 
fensively why  we  do  it,  under  the  impression 
that  we  are  consciously  sinning  against  the 
light,  that  is  to  say  being  different  from  him. 
Then  again  there  are  some  words  commonly 
used  in  both  countries,  but  with  an  entirely 
proper  significance  in  one  country  and  an  en- 
tirely imprope*  one  in  the  other.  Mr.  Wister 
says :     "Thirty  years  ago  I  explained  this  one 
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DEANE     SUMMER     CAMP 

Offers  a  wholesome  out-of-door  life  for  boys  from 
ten  to  fifteen.  Ocean  bathing,  riding,  trail  trips, 
athletics,    tutoring,    if    desired. 

JULY  1— SEPTEMBER  1,  1920. 
Address     all     communications     to     HARRISON 
TOWNSEND,     JR.,     or    HEWITT    REYNOLDS, 
Deane  School,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


evening  to  a  young  Englishman  who  was  here 
for  awhile.  Two  or  three  days  later  he 
thanked  me  fervently  for  the  warning;  it  had 
saved  him  during  a  game  of  tennis  from  a 
frightful  shock  when  his  partner,  a  charming 
girl,  meaning  to  tell  him  to  cheer  up,  had 
used  the  word  that  is  so  harmless  with  us 
and  in  England  so  far  beyond  the  pale  of 
polite  society." 

The  English  have  a  certain  social  brutality 
that  is  very  trying  to  Americans,  but  they  dis- 
play it  to  their  fellow-countrymen  just  as  much 
as  to  any  one  else.  Mr.  Wister  tells  of  an 
Englishman  who  had  brought  letters  to  a 
gentleman  in  Boston  and  had  been  asked  to 
dinner.  He  arrived  in  a  tweed  suit,  and  his 
host,  in  evening  dress,  of  course,  met  him  in 
the  hall.  "Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  Bostonian, 
"that  you  haven't  your  dress  suit  with  you. 
The  man  will  take  you  upstairs  and  one  of 
mine  will  fit  you  well  enough.     We'll  wait." 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  Philadelphian 
visiting  England  who  had  been  invited  to  dine 
at  a  great  house  with  a  number  of  others. 
They  were  to  go  there  on  a  coach.  The 
American  discovered  soon  after  arrival  that 
he  alone  of  the  eleven  had  not  brought  a 
dress  suit  with  him.  He  asked  his  host  what 
he  was  to  do.  "I  advise  you  to  go  home," 
was  the   reply. 

There  are  some  quite  detestable  Americans 
who  are  freely  received  in  English  society  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  are  amusing 
freaks,  and  naturally  the  American  reputation 
suffers  grievously  in  the  process.  Mr.  Wister 
tells  the  following  story : 

An  American  sat  at  lunch  with  a  great 
English  lady  in  her  country-house.  Although 
she  had  seen  him  but  once  before,  she  began 
a  conversation   like  this: 

Did  the  American  know  the  Van  Squib- 
bers? 

He  did  not. 

Well,  the  Van  Squibbers,  his  hostess  ex- 
planied,  were  Americans  who  lived  in  London 
and  went  everywhere.  One  certainly  did  see 
them  everywhere.  They  were  almost  too  ex- 
traordinary. 

Now  the  American  knew  quite  all  about 
these  Van  Squibbers.  He  knew  also  that  in 
New  York,  and  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
in  many  other  places  where  existed  a  society 
with  still  some  ragged  remnants  of  decencv 
and  decorum  left,  one  would  not  meet  this 
highly  star-spangled  family  "everywhere." 

The  hostess  kept  it  up.  Did  the  American 
know  the  Butteredbuns?  No?  Well,  one  met 
the  Butteredbuns  everywhere,  too.  They  were 
rather  more  extraordinary  than  the  Van  Squib- 
bers. And  then  there  were  the  Cakewalk s, 
and  the  Smith-Trapezes.  Mrs.  Smith-Trapeze 
wasn't  as  extraordinary  as  her  daughter — the 
one  that  put  the  live  frog  in  Lord  -Meldon's 
soup — and  of  course  neither  of  them  were 
"talked  about"  in  the  same  way  that  the  eldest 
Cakewalk  girl  was  talked  about.  Everybody 
went  to  them,  of  course,  because  one  really 
never  knew  what  one  might  miss  if  one  didn't 
go. 

At  length  the  American  said : 

"You  must  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  an 
impression  I  have  received.  Vulgar  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  me  to  get  on  very  well  in  Lon- 
don." 

The  hostess  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
she  said : 

"That  is  perfectly  true." 

This  acknowledgment  was  complete,  and 
perfectly  friendly,  and  after  that  all  went  bet- 
ter than  it  had  gone  before. 

The    half    anecdote    is    a    part    of    this    one. 
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and  happened  a  few  weeks  later  at  table — 
dinner  this  time. 

Sitting  next  to  the  same  American  was  an 
English  lady  whose  conversation  led  him  to 
repeat  to  her  what  he  had  said  to  his  hostess 
at  lunch  :  "Vulgar  Americans  seem  to  get  on 
very  well  in  London  society." 

"They  do,"  said  the  lady,  "and  I  will  tell  you 
why.  We  English — I  mean  that  set  of  Eng- 
lish— are  blase.  We  see  each  other  too  much, 
we  are  all  alike  in  our  ways,  and  we  are  aw- 
fully tired  of  it.  Therefore  it  refreshes  us 
and  amuses  us  to  see  something  new  and  dif- 
ferent. 

"Then,"  said  the  American,  "you  accept 
these  hideous  people's  invitations,  and  go  to 
their  houses,  and  eat  their  food,  and  drink 
their  champagne,  and  it's  just  like  going  to 
see  the  monkeys  at  the  Zoo  ?" 

"It  is,"   returned   the   lady. 

"But,"  the  American  asked,  "isn't  that  aw- 
fully low  down  of  you?"  (He  smiled  as  he 
said  it.). 

Immediately  the  English  lady  assented  ;  and 
grew  more  cordial.  When  next  day  the  party 
came  to  break  up,  she  contrived  in  the  man- 
ner of  her  farewell  to  make  the  American  un- 
derstand she  bore  him,  not  ill  will,  but  good 
will. 

Jazz. 

The  secret  is  out  at  last:  An  Englishman 
has  discovered  the  origin  of  the  word  "jazz." 
Writing  in  the  Daily  Express,  the  discoverer 
leads  up  to  his  sensational  deduction  by  first 
saying,  apologetically,  that  "we  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  vernacular  of  our  brothers 
on  the  Western  Continent,"  but  since  "jazz" 
is  now  as  much  of  a  household  word  in  merry 
old  England  as  in  America,  he  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain : 

"One  would  not  call  the  colored  worker  in 
the  South  of  the  United  States  lazy,  but  the 
white  employer  has  many  thousands  of  ne- 
groes working  for  him  and  consequently  many 
overseers;  so,  not  being  able  to  remember  the 
names  of  all  his  foremen,  he  generally  names 
each  one  'Jasper' — a  term  of  highest  esteem 
when  used  in  connection  with  work,  I  under- 
stand. 

"Through  the  very-  human  love  of  abbrevia- 
tions, 'Jasper'  became  'Jass,'  and  as  the  over- 
seer's principal  means  of  getting  work  out  of 
his  underlings  is  through  harsh  and  abusive 
tongue,  he  was  often  requested  to  'jass  up'  the 
workmen.  The  Southern  drawl  makes  'jass' 
sound  like  'jazz,'  and  there  we  have  the  word 
itself. 

"And  jazz  music,  no  matter  what  classic- 
loving   critics    may   say    about   it,   at   least   in- 


spires   energy — hence,    the   derivation." — Or< 
gonian. 


COOK'S  TOURS 


JAPAN        :        CHINA 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

WEST  INDIES 

THOS.    COOK    &  SON 

53  POST  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tel.  Kearny  3512 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &Co. 

San    F&ancisco  and  Los  Angeles, 

Portland,    Seattle,    Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 
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Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 
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HARRISON  DIRECT  UNE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 
To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


Bennett-Dunning 

<Jburs 

The  Best  in  Travel ' 


If  you  want  to  get  all  possible  fun, 
recreation  and  education  out  of  your  trip, 
join  one  of  our  personally  conducted  tours. 
Small  parties — best  accommodations — com- 
petent leaders. 

EUROPE— THE  BATTLEFIELDS 

A   wide  choice    of  spring   and    summer 
itineraries. 

the  orient 

Summer   and    Fall   Tours 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Starting    Westward    in    September,    visiting 
each  country  in  its  season. 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 
Private   tours  with   or  without  conductor 
arranged  to  order.     Our  seventy  years'  ex- 
perience at  your  service. 

To  Travel  Is  to  Live!"* 

Bennett's  Travel  Bureau 

200  Spreckels  BIdg.,  San  Francuco 


PACIFIC  MAIL 


STEAMSHIP   CD 


Under  American  Flag 
Passengers  and  Freight 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Honolulu,    Yokohama,    Kobe,    Shanghai, 

Manila    and    Hongkong 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Manila,     Saigon,     Singapore,     Colombo, 

Madras  and  Calcutta 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

Mexico,     Central     America     and     Canal 

Zone 

SHANGHAI-HONGKONG-CALCUTTASERVICE 

(Freight  Only) 

SAN   FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 

(Freight  Only) 
ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE  (Frdrfil  Mr) 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Manila, 
Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo, 
Bombay,  Alexandria,  Bizerta,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Cristobal  and  San 
Francisco. 

General   Offices,    508    California    St. 
Phone    Sutter  3800      San   Francisco 


Norwegian-American  Lone 

Direct  Passenger  Service  Between 
NEW  YORK  and  NORWAY 

Connections  for  Sweden.  Denmark  and 

Other  Earopean  Countries 

BENNETTS  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

General  Pasienger  Agents 

200  Claui  Spreckles  Building.  Third  and  Market 

San  Francisco 


Good  Service 

To  Sacramento,  Pittsburg,  Nichols, 
Bay  Point,  Concord,  Marysvillc, 
Colusa,  Orovillc,  Chico  and  Wood- 
land. 

7  Trains  Daily 

San  Francisco-Sacramento  Railroad 


FORMERLY 


Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Route  Ferry 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH 

Traffic  MiLirt,  Oakland.  Cal. 


Plan  Your  Vacation  Carefully 
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UNION  GASOLINE 

SPEED     8c      POWER 

-the  most 

economical  & 
efficient  fuel 

Fill  up  at  parages 
and  filling  stations 
displaying  this  si^n- 

UNION  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

In  Glasgow  they  tell  of  a  resourceful  clergy- 
man who  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  retort.  He 
was  once  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  very 
wealthy  but  stingy  man.  "If,"  he  gasped  to 
the  clergyman,  "if  I  leave  several  thousands 
to  the  church  will  my  salvation  be  assured?" 
Whereupon  the  divine  responded  :  "I  wouldn't 
like  to  be  too  positive,  but  it's  well  worth 
trying." 


Father  had  sent  Walter  to  the  trunk- 
maker's  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  finished 
the  repair  job  intrusted  to  him.  "Well,"  asked 
father,  when  Walter  returned,  "wha,t  did  he 
say  ?"  "He  said  he'd  send  the  trunk  up  in 
half  an  hour."  "But  how  about  the  strap?" 
demanded  father,  testily.  "Didn't  you  tell  him 
I  wanted  a  strap,  too?"  "No,  father,"  said 
Walter,  "I  did  not.  I  told  him  I  thought  you 
had  better  not  have  a  strap." 


The  would-be  stern  father  assumed  his  most 
forbidding  air  as  his  young  son  somewhat 
guiltily  entered  the  study.  "Charles,"  he  said, 
with  finger  upraised  in  admonition,  "I  am  hor- 
rified to  hear  that  you  were  seen  at  Romano's 
the  night  before  last,  acting  as  host  to  a  party 
of  chorus  girls.  Can  this  be  true  ?"  "Oh, 
yes,  papa,"  admitted  the  young  man,  with  the 


merest  apology  for  a  blush.  "My  boy,  what — 
what  do  you  suppose  your  poor  mother  would 
think — would  say — should  this  come  to  her 
ears?"  "Oh,  that's  all  right,  pater,"  blurted 
out  young  hopeful.  "Don't  you  worry  about 
the  mater.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  knows, 
and  she  asked  me  to  be  sure  not  to  let  you 
get  to  know  who  they  were." 


In  the  Zone  Foreign  Office  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived inquiring  about  a  bond  which  the  sol- 
dier had  purchased.  His  letter  was  rather 
incoherent  and  the  office  was  unable  to  iden- 
tify the  case.  So  a  letter  went  back  to  the 
soldier  asking  for  more  information  and  in- 
cidentally whether  it  was  a  converted  bond. 
"Naw,  the  bond  wasn't  converted,"  wrote  back 
the  soldier,  "and  I  don't  want  it  messed  up  in 
religion  either.  You  Just  send  it  on  to  me 
like  'twas." 


The  suburban  night  was  being  made  hideous 
by  the  howling  of  a  dog  whose  soul  was  lonely, 
and  the  strolling  police  officer  paused  to  speak 
to  the  citizen  who,  standing  at  his  gate,  was 
evidently  listening  to  the  canine  racket.  "Aw- 
ful racket !"  the  officer  observed.  "Fierce  !" 
the  citizen  agreed.  "Want  to  make  a  com- 
plaint ?"  the  officer  suggested  zealously.  "Why 
— er — not  until  I  am  sure,"  the  citizen  re- 
sponded. "Sure  of  what  ?"  "Why,  whether 
that  is  my  dog  or  Brown's.  If  it  my  dog — oh, 
well,  we  have  to  put  up  with  a  few  little  an- 


THE  MASTER  SPIRIT 


"AH  works  of  taste  must  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  skill,  time,  expense,  and  risk  attending 
their  manufacture.  Those  things  called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest;  they  are 
attended  with  much  less  profit  to  the  artist  than  those  which  everybody  calls  cheap." 

— John  Ruskin 

This  wonderful  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  quality  exactly  describes  our  own  ideal  of  business— 
particularly  the  monumental  business. 

It  is  our  endeavor  to  make  each  block  of  granite  perfect,  each  structure  a  masterpiece,  each 
customer  a  satisfied  customer. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  "D,"   illustrating  different   types  of  Mausoleum   construction. 


Raymond  Granite  Company,  Inc. 

Desigkebs  and  Manufacturers  of  Granite  Memorials. 
3  Potieio  Avenue,  San  Fkancisco.  Laughlin  Building,  Los  Angeles 


noyances  in  this  life,  you  know;  but  if  it  is 
Brown's,  why,  by  George,  I  don't  propose  to 
have  my  life  made  miserable  by  a  nuisance 
like  that." 


The  office  boy  came  into  the  office,  hat  on 
head,  and  slamming  the  door  behind  him,  said 
abruptly  :  "Can  I  'ave  the  'alf  day  off  to  go 
to  a  football  match,  guv'nor?"  "That's  not  the 
way  to  come  in,"  said  the  boss.  "Now,  you 
take  my  seat,  and  I'll  show  you  the  way  you 
should  enter."  The  boss  went  outside,  and  on 
coming  in  again  closed  the  door  quietly,  and 
in  a  meek  voice,  said :  "Please,  sir,  may  I 
have  the  afternoon  off  in  order  to  go  and 
see  a  football  match?"  "Yes,"  retorted  the 
boy,  "and  here's  a  shilling  to  spend." 


He  looked  a  sorry  plight  as  he  limped  into 
the  insurance  office.  Bandages  were  numerous, 
and  he  walked  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch.  "I 
have  called  to  make  application  for  the  amount 
due  on  my  accident  policy,"  he  said.  "I  fell 
down  a  long  flight  of  stairs  the  other  evening, 
and  sustained  damages  that  will  disable  me 
for  some  time  to  come."  The  manager  gave 
him  a  firm  look.  "Young  man,"  he  replied,  "I 
have  investigated  your  case,  and  find  that  you 
are  not  entitled  to  anything.  It  could  not  be 
called  an  accident,  for  you  certainly  knew 
that  the  young  lady's  father  was  at  home." 


It  is  rather  hard  to  decide  which  is  the 
more  maddening  in  a  certain  New  Jersey  town 
not  far  from  New  York,  the  taxi  service  or 
the  telephone.  One  day,  having  waited  almost 
up  to  train  time  for  the  taxi  he  had  ordered, 
a  prominent  townsman  picked  up  the  tele- 
phone in  a  great  rage  and  asked  for  the  num- 
ber of  the  dilatory  taxi  man.  "Hello,  this  is 
Mr.  Henry,"  he  said  loudly  and  sternly,  when 
he  got  his  connection ;  "have  you  forgotten 
me  ?"  "No,  I  haven't  forgotten  you,  Mr. 
Henry,"  said  the  mild  feminine  voice  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire.     "This  is  Mrs.  Brown." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Intruder. 
As  I  sat,  to  sift  my  dreaming 

To  the  meet  and  needed  word, 
Came  a  merry  Interruption 

With  insistence  to  be  heard. 

Smiling  stood  a  maid  beside  me, 

Half  alluring  and  half  shy; 
Soft  the  white  hint  of  her  bosom — 

Escapade  was  in  her  eye. 

"I  must  not  be  so  invaded" 
(In  an  anger  then  I  cried)  — 

"Can't  you  see  that  I  am  busy? 
Tempting  creature,  stay  outside! 

"Pearly  rascal,  I  am  writing: 
I  am  now  composing  verse — 

Fie  on  antic  invitation: 

Wanton,  vanish — fly — disperse! 

"Baggage,  in  my  godlike  moment 
What  have  I  to  do  with  thee?" 

And  she  laughed  as  she  departed — 
"I  am  Poetry,"  said  she. 

— New   York  Evening  Post. 


The  Busy  Lexicon. 
The  lexicon  contains,   we  know, 

Of  words  a  vast  array, 
Men  like  to  place  them  in  a  row 

And  see  what  they  will  say. 

And  unto  them  the  human  race 

Owes  most  of  what  it  has, 
As  some  march  forth  at  solemn  pace 

And  others  romp  in  jazz. 

And  though  they  move  through  joy  or  care, 

And  strive  to  do  their  best, 
They  never  quite  get  anywhere 

That    gives   the    mind    a    rest. 
— Philander  Johnson  in   Washington  Star. 


His  Plunder. 
A  man  will  chase  a  dollar  as  a  dog  would  chase  a 

hare, 
And    after    it    he    runs    up    hill,    down    dale,    and 

everywhere. 
And    as    he   keeps   pursuing    it    for   many    a    weary 

mile 
It  seems  as  if  'twas  shrinking,  growing  smaller  all 

the  while. 
When   first  he  starts  out  after  it  its  size  is  huge, 

immense, 
But  when  he  catches  it  at  last  it  looks  like  thirty 

cents. 

— Tennyson  J.  Daft  in  Kansas  City  Star. 
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FIREMANS 
FUND 
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in  Pacific  Coast 
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Fire,  Automobile  & 
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VV7ALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 


Surgeons'  Instruments 

Hotpital  and  Sick  Room  Supplies 

Truuei  and  Abdominal  Supporter! 


44 1  Sutter  Street— Entire  Building. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Telephone 
Douglu40!7 


Telephone  Sutter  6654  Importers 

Geo.  W.  Caswell  Co. 

COFFEE  AND  TEA 
Spices,  Baking- Powder,  Flavoring  Extracts 
442-452  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN   FRANCISCO  LOS   ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood   Mills,  Humboldt   Bay,    Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind    Building  Phone    Sutter    4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C,  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    ia 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San   Francisco 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 
A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 
Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted  on 
slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are 
mailed  day  by  day.  Write  for  circular  and 
terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 
106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York    City 
Branches — London,    Paris,    Berlin,    Sydney 


Argonaut   subscribers   may   have  the  piper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town 
during    the    vacation    season    promptly 
request. 
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Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL, 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Miriam  Gibbons  and 
Major  Edwin  Woodruff,  U.  S.  A.,  was  announced 
last  Tuesday  at  a  tea  given  by  Miss  Nora  Evans 
at  her  home  in  Berkeley.  Major  Woodruff  is  tie 
son  of  General  Charles  Woodruff  U.  S.  A. 

General  and  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett  will  give  an 
open-air  tea-dance  at  Fort  Mason  next  Monday  for 
the  benefit  of  the  War  Memorial.  The  patronesses 
of  the  affair  are  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Mrs.  James 
Rolph,    Mrs.    Eleanor   Martin,    Mrs.  Joseph   Jayne, 
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■    RESERVATIONS  MAY  NOW  BE  MADE    S 
B         FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  AT  g 

lEL  ENCANTOI 

1  HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES  | 

|SANTA    BARBARA| 

M    Most  beautifully  situated  hotel  in  California    g 

M  Polo,  golf,  tennis,  motoring,  riding,  moun-  g 

=  tain  climbing,  surf  swimming,  deep  sea  and  ^ 

M  trout  fishing — all  outdoor  sports  at  all  sea-  m 

^  sons  here.  ^ 

(  AMERICAN  PLAN                      GARAGES  jj 

m  Mrs.  M.  Holxingsworth,  Manager  g 

llllllillS 


EVERY 
NIGHT 

(Except  Sunday) 

DANCING 

7  to  1 

DINNER  and 
SUPPER 

Supreme  ! 

Society's  Favorite  Dancers 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

RALPH  J.  WONDERS 

Host  and  Hostess. 

Eddie  Elkins'  Orchestra 

There  Is  No  Better  Dance  Music! 

THE  FAIRMONT 

D.  M.  Linniid,  Lease  LeRoy  I  .innard,  Manager 


Mrs.  W.  K.  Jones,  Mrs.  I.  A.  Haines,  Mrs.  Sydney 
Cloman,  Mrs.  Frank  Ames,  Mrs.  George  Newhall, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Coffey,  Mrs.  W.  Gale,  Mrs.  Mark 
Gerstle,  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Henry  Scott, 
Mrs.  Richard  Derby,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  Mrs. 
Walter  Mansfield,  Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge,  Mrs. 
Frank    Helm,    Miss    Mary    Phelan,    Mrs.     Richard 

McCreery,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Cole,  Mrs.  Henry  Ohlandt, 
Mrs.  James  Armsby,  Mrs.  Leopold  Michaels,  Mrs. 
A.    S.    Baldwin,    Mrs.    Philip    Wales,    Mrs.    Ernest 

Folger,  Mrs.  James  Howell,   Mrs.    Sigrnund  Stern, 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Nielson,  Mrs.  William  Devereaux,  Mrs. 

Frederick  Hussey,  Mrs.  Alfred  Hammersmith,  Mrs. 

Frederick    Funston,     Mrs.     George     Mendell,     Jr., 

Mrs.    Stetson    Winslow,    Mrs.    J.    A.    Folger,    Mrs. 

Kirby    Crittenden,     Mrs.    J.     B.     McDonald,     Mrs. 

Charles  Fay,   and  Mrs.   Prentis  Hale. 

Miss  Mary  Dennis  Searles  gave  a  luncheon  and 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


theatre  party  on  Saturday.  Mrs.  William  Smith 
chaperoned  the  affair,  the  guests  having  included 
Miss  Barbara  Pond,  Miss  Frances  Stent,  Miss 
Claudine  Spreckels,  Miss  Harriet  Brownell,  Miss 
Dorothy  Stevenson,  Miss  Juliet  Thane,  Miss  Phyl- 
lis Fay,  Miss  Marjorie  Lowe,  Miss  Esther  Ehrman, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Atkinson,  and  Miss  Margarei 
Fuller. 

An  engagement  tea  was  given  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  last  Saturday  in  compliment  to  Miss  Mar- 
jorie Spring,  whose  betrothal  was  announced  to 
Mr.  Jack  Grennan.  Miss  Geraldine  Leek,  Miss 
Gladys  Rebok,  and  Miss  Janet  Smith  presided  at 
the  tea.  The  guests  were  Miss  Helene  Suhr,  Miss 
Winifred  Perry,  Miss  Margaret  Lyon,  Miss  Louise 
Park,  Miss  Sara  Lee  Chapman,  Miss  Wilma 
Waite,  Miss  Esther  Waite,  Miss  Rosamond  Craig, 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Seegraves,  Miss  Willie  Mae 
Spaulding,  Miss  Marion  Dallam,  Miss  Elsa  von 
Hergert,  Miss  Helen  Colgan,  Miss  Mildred  Jack- 
son, and  Miss  Ersilia  Balcom. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall  gave  an  al  fresco 
luncheon  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  on  Sunday. 
Among  those  who  enjoyed  their  hospitality  were 
General  and  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Chase,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery, 
Princess  Hatzfeldt,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Clo- 
man, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Hobart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Poett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  Edward  White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence 
Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett, 
Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn,  Miss  Emily  Carolan, 
Colonel  Thornwell  MuliaHy,  Mr.  George  Pope,  Mr. 
Walter  Martin,  Mr.  Francis  Carolan,  Mr.  John 
Drum,  Mr.  William  Crocker,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Grant. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore  gave  a  tea  on  Sunday, 
complimenting  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton.  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Eyre  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  Austin  assisted  Mrs. 
Moore  in  receiving  her  guests,  among  whom  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baldwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Perry  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shafter  Howard,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Antoine  Borel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Bishop,  General  and  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Sproule,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis 
Polk,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Pringle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward   Morley. 

Mr.  Robert  Elliott,  Mr.  Kenneth  Monteagle,  and 
Mr.  Chouteau  Johnson  were  hosts  at  a  dinner-dance 
last  Saturday  at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club.  Among 
those  who  attended  the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Piatt  Kent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Clark,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder 
Bowers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Parks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon 
Gibson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Weatherwax,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Neville,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  Slade,  Miss  Ursula  Hooper,  Miss  Eve- 
lyn Barron,  Mr.  Harris  Carrigan,  Mr.  John  Par- 
rott, Mr.  Leroy  Nickel,  and  Mr.  Harry  Crocker. 
Mrs.  Blair  Brooks  was  complimented  by  Miss 
Laura  Miller  on  Tuesday  at  a  luncheon  at  her 
Piedmont  home.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
Francis  Langton,  Mrs.  Jack  Okell,  Miss  Jessie 
Knowles,  Miss  Helen  Foster,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee, 
Miss  Claire  Knight,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss 
Adele  Chevalier,  Miss  Helen  Lee,  and  Miss  Therese 
Williams. 

Miss  Frances  Deering  entertained  at  tea  Satur- 
day. Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Miss  Josephine  Drown, 
Miss  Margaret  Lee,  Miss  Frances  Ames,  Miss  Jean 
Howard,  Miss  Florence  Russell,  Miss  Eleanor  Mor- 
gan, Miss  Virginia  Hanna,  and  Miss  Edna  Taylor 
assisted  in  receiving  the  guests,  among  whom  were 
Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss  Dorcas  Jackson,  Miss 
Doris  Fagan,  Miss  Audrey  Willett,  Miss  Agnes 
Weston,  Miss  Abby  Danielson,  Miss  Gertrude  Mur- 
phy, Miss  Katherine  Kuhn,  Miss  Katherine  Chace, 
Miss  Dorothy  Clark,  Miss  Helen  Hammersmith, 
Miss  Barbara  Willett,  Miss  Helen  Slater,  Miss 
Eleanor  Welty,  Miss  Gertrude  Martin,  Miss  Dolly 
Kuhn,   and    Miss   Eleanor  Martin. 

Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood  gave  a  dinner-dance 
Saturday  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park,  compliment- 
ing Miss  Gertrude  Clark.  The  guests  included 
Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Margaret  Madi- 
son, Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Ellita  Adams, 
Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh, 
Mr.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mr.  William  Hendrickson,  Mr. 
Herman  Phleger,  Mr.  Dearborn  Clark,  Mr.  Harris 
Carrigan,  and  Mr.  Dean  Dillnfann. 

Mrs.  Horatio  Livermore  was  hostess  at  a  tea  last 
Tuesday  in  compliment  to  Miss  Edith  Livermore. 

Miss  Josephine  Moore  gave  a  luncheon  on 
Wednesday  at  which  Miss  Elena  Eyre  was  the 
guest  of  honor. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Grace  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
at  luncheon  Tuesday  at  the  Francisca  Club.  Her 
guests  were  Mrs.  John  Rosseter,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Bradley,  Mrs.  George  Parsons,  Mrs.  Edson  Adams, 
Mrs.  William  Magee,  Mrs.  A.  Gartenlaub,  Mrs. 
Charles  Deering,  Mrs.  Armstrong  Taylor,  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Wright,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Judson,  Mrs.  Howard 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Charles  Fay,  Mrs.  James  Black,  Mrs. 
Fannie   Crocker   McCreary,    Mrs.    William  Matson, 


Nutljan  Sfettte  $c  (Hn. 

Objeti  cJ'Art  from 
Japan,  China  and  Korea 


570  SUTTER  ST. 
San  Francuco,  Cal. 


Affiliated  Shop 

NATHAN  BENTZ 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
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FLORISTS  | 

224-226  GRANT  AVE.     | 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  1 

Telephone  Kearny  4975  J 
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Mrs.  Edgar  Van  Bergen,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Morns,  Mrs. 
Berthe  Welch,  Mrs.  Robert  Bentley,  Mrs.  Watson 
Fennimore,  Mrs.  Sesnon,  Mrs.  Henry  Rosenfeld, 
Miss  Maye  Carroll,  and  Miss  Carrie  Nicholson. 

Mrs.  Atherton  Russell  gave  a  tea  on  Thursday, 
complimenting  Mrs.  Wallace  Irwin.  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Atherton  assisted  Mrs.  Russell  in  receiving  her 
guests,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Edgar  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Edward  Eyre,  Mrs.  Harry  Mendell,  Mrs. 
Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  Arthur  Page,  Mrs.  William 
Sherwood,  Mrs.  John  Mailliard,  Mrs.  Willis  Polk, 
Mrs.  Horatio  Hellmann,  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt,  Mrs. 
Edward  Pringle,  Mrs.  Macondray  Moore,  Mrs. 
Perry  Eyre,  Mrs.  James  Flood,  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  Mrs.  Wellington  Cobb,  Miss  Frances 
Jolliffe,  Miss  Mary  Eyre,  and  Miss  Jane  Flood. 

Mrs.  Willis  Walker  entertained  at  luncheon  last 
Wednesday,  complimenting  Miss  Marion  Dunne  and 
Miss  Ethel  Ecker. 

Miss  Dorothy  Gebhardt  entertained  at  a  tea 
Thursday,  her  guests  having  included  Miss  Jane 
Carrigan,  Miss  Jean  Shields,  Miss  Laura  de  Viosca, 
Miss  Sallie  Obear,  Miss  Helen  Hammersmith,  Miss 
Katherine  Wigmore,  Miss  Isabella  de  Viosca, 
Miss  Katherine  Robinson,  Miss  Helen  Slater,  Miss 
Ruth  Whitley,  and  Miss  Nance  Obear. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  entertained  at  luncheon  a  few 
days  ago  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  compli- 
menting Mrs.  Erie  Brownell.  Among  her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  George  Kelham,  Mrs. 
Ernest  Stent,  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman,  Mrs.  Charles 
Harley,  Mrs.  William  Henry  Smith,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Jack  Johnston. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  gave  a  dance  at  her  home 
last  Monday,  her  guests  having  been  Miss  Mary 
Emma  Flood,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss 
Margaret  Madison,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss 
Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss 
Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Ellita 
Adams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Mr.  Leon 
Walker,  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels,  Mr.  Harry 
Crocker,  Mr.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mr.  Atherton  Eyre, 
Mr.  William  Hendrickson,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Hen- 
drickson. 

Mrs.  Henry  Scott  was  a  luncheon  hostess  last 
Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  her  guests 
having  included  Mrs.  William  Tevis,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Kuhn,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Crockett,  Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight,  Mrs.  Edgar  Preston,  Mrs.  Richard 
Sprague,  Mrs.  James  Cooper,  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel, 
and  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce. 

Miss  Laura  Miller  gave  a  luncheon  on  Friday, 
entertaining  Mrs.  Blair  Brooks,  Mrs.  Frank  Mol- 
ler,  Mrs.  Herbert  Hall,  Miss  Margaret  Webster, 
Miss  Doris  Rodolph,  Miss  Dorothy  Cawston,  Miss 
Alice  Goodfellow,  Miss  Hatherly  Brittain,  and 
Miss  Agnes  von  Adelung. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Gillespie  gave  a  dinner 
several  days  ago,  complimenting  Major  Sidney 
Graves.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  Slade  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bayless. 
Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  gave  a  luncheon  last  week, 
entertaining  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mrs.  Butler 
Breeden,  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Miss  Maude  Fay,  and 
Miss   Ethel   Cooper. 

Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen  gave  a  kitchen  shower 
for  Miss  Elena  Eyre  on  Wednesday  afternooa 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman, 
Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime,  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Wilder  Bowers,  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Mrs. 
Winthrop  Austin,  Mrs.  Hugh  Porter,  Mrs.  Elmer 
Jennings,  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Goar,  Mrs.  Russell 
Slade,  Mrs.  Hoyt  Perry,  Mrs.  Clinton  la  Mon- 
tagne,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macon- 
dray, Miss  Marguerite  Scheld,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  Miss  Helen  St 
Goar,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Isabel  Jen- 
nings, Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Miss  Margaret  Madi- 
son, and  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Swinnerton  gave  a  luncheon  last 
week  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Max  Rothschild. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  Davis  gave  a  dance  last 
Friday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in  honor 
of  Miss  Marjorie  Davis.  Among  the  guests  were 
Miss  Adelaide  Sutro,  Miss  Jane  Carrigan,  Miss 
Ruth  Whitley,  Miss  Francesca  Deering,  Miss  Edna 
Taylor,  Miss  Catherine  Kuhn,  Miss  Frances  Ames, 
Miss  Aileen  McWilliams,  Miss  Virginia  Hanna, 
Miss  Jean  Howell,  Miss  Eleanor  Welty,  Miss  Dolly 
Kuhn,  Miss  Margaret  Lee,  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins, 
Miss  Josephine  Drown,  Mr.  Breck  McAllister,  Mr. 
Frank  Drum,  Mr.  Edwin  McDonald,  Mr.  Burbank 
Somers,  Mr.  Kenneth  Rolufson,  Mr.  Kenneth  High, 
Mr.  George  Boardman,  Mr.  Alan  Drum,  Mr. 
James  McWilliams,  Mr.  Scott  Smith,  Mr.  Marshall 
Hale,  Mr.  Calvin  Tilden,  and   Mr.  John  Davis. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Grace  was  a  luncheon  hostess  on 
Thursday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club.  Her 
guests  included  Mrs.  John  Rosseter,  Mrs.  Charles 
Cox,  Mrs.  James  Tyson,  Mrs.  Clarence  Cowell, 
Mrs.  Howard  Barbier,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Skinner,  Mrs.  Hauser  Maxwell,  Countess  de 
Mailly,  Mrs.  Harold  Mann,  Mrs.  Chester  Judson, 
Mrs.  Frank  Watson,  Mrs,  Edward  Sheldon,  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Wooley,  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore,  Mrs.  Frank 
Noyes,  Mrs.  Studebaker  Johnson,  Mrs.  Gold- 
thwaite,  and  Miss  Beth  Macdonald. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  and  Mr.  Marshall  Madison 
were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  last 
Wednesday  by  Mr.  Wakefield  Baker.  Among 
those  who  attended  the  dinner  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss 
Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray, 
Miss  Marguerite  Scheld,  Miss  Margaret  Madison, 
Mr.  Clinton  Jones,  Mr.  Richard  McLaren,  Mr. 
Frederick  Beaver,  Mr.  Kenneth  Monteagle,  and 
Mr.  Wakefield  Baker. 

Miss  Edith  Slack  gave  a  tea  last  Friday,  com- 
plimenting Mrs.  John  Watson.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Walter  McLeod,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Evers,  Mrs.  Roy 
Butler,  Mrs.  Frank  Brown,  Mrs.  Robert  Monroe, 
Mrs.  William  De  Witt,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Bruce,  Mrs. 
Paul    Eliel,    Mrs.    A.    F.    Fay,    Mrs.    George    Batte, 
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Stages  the  City's  Most 
Exclusive  Dansants. 

PALACE  HOTEL 

Note  :  Special  Rose  Room  dinner,  7  to  1. 

$2.50,  including  covert   chars*. 

Special  After-Theatre  Supper,  10 

to     1,    $1.50,    including     covert 

charge. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thnking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  I  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 

Manager 


Hotel  Claremont 

Berkeley,  California 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 
amidst  wonderful  flower  gardens 
and  magnificent  trees.  Thirty-five 
minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  entrance  of  Hotel  by  the  Key 
Route  ferry  and  express  trains. 
For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 
9300. 


Located  in  the  Financial  District 

MARTIN'S  GRILL 

SALADS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Business  Luncheon  1 1  a. m.  to  2  p.m. 
548  Sacramento  St,  cor.  Leidetdorff 


"INDIANA  MOON" 

A  Beautiful  Waltz  Song 

Just  Issued 

ASK  YOUR  MUSIC  DEALER 


WM.   HERBST    &   CO. 

(Late  with  Sbrevb  &  Company) 

CLOCKMAKERS 

CHIME.  ANTIQUE  AND  COMPLICATED  CLOCKS 
A  SPECIALTY 
We  call  and  delivei — San  Francisco,  Alameda  and  San 
Mateo  Counties. 

703  HEAD  BLDG.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

209  Post  St.  Phone  Sntter  3278 


Hotel  Whitcomb 

at  Civic  Center 
CALLS  ATTENTION  TO  ITS 

Dinner— Sunday,  May  23d 

for  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  those 
who  will  attend  the  Ysaye-Elman  recitaL 
A  delightful  menu  will  make  your  dinner 
an  enjoyable  event  of  the  day. 

Service   from   5:30  to   8:30 
$1.50  the  plate 


May  22,  1920. 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Gride  Service" 


Mrs.  Chester  Woolsey,  Miss  Helen  Hill,  Miss 
Pauline   Pierson,    and   Miss   Elsa   Schilling. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Stringham  gave  a  luncheon 
at  their  home  last  Monday,  their  guests  having 
been  Dean  and  Mrs.  Barrows,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Hewlett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Magee,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick   Bixby. 

Mrs.  William  Morris  gave  a  luncheon  on  Tues- 
day, having  as  the  guests  of  honor  General  and 
Mrs.    Edward   McClernand. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  were  dinner  hosts 
last  Tuesday,  entertaining  Consul  and  Mrs.  Nelt- 
ner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart,  Miss  Anne 
Peters,  Mrs.  Jane  Selby  Hayne,  Colonel  Du 
Perthius,  Mr.  Gordon  Tevis,  and  Mr.  William 
Tevis,  Jr. 

Consul  and  Mrs.  Julian  Neltner  gave  a  dinner 
last  week,  complimenting  Colonel  Du  Perthius. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  presided  at  a 
dinner  last  Wednesday,  having  as  their  guests  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Lawson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Frank   King. 

Mr.  Walter  Martin  gave  a  dinner  last  week,  en- 
tertaining Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Chase,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Ho- 
bart,  and  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hunt  entertained  at  bridge  last 
Monday,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Chester  Jud- 
son,  Mrs.  Alan  CHne,  Mrs.  Charles  Christin,  Mrs. 
Harold    Mann,    Mrs.    Edwin    Sheldon,    Mrs.    John 


Uraiy  Ifopkuts 

Manager  of  Exclmive  Entertainment! 

973  Market  St.         Phow  Sutter  7248 

San  Francisco 


N.  WALLACE 

VIBRATORY  AND 
ELECTRIC  BATHS 

MECHANICS    BUILDING 

948  Market  Street  Suie  419-420 

PHONE  DOUGLAS  5155 


Persian  Rug  Cleaning  Co. 


Native  Rug  Experts 

Native   way   of   cleaning    rugs — with    scien- 
tific olive  oil  process.     Hand  work-     Process 
of   cleaning   and    repairing    fully    explained. 
Goods  insured   against  fire  and  theft- 

3828-3830  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

TeL  Pacific  8723 


MRS.  J.  HAMILTON  Phone  Fillmore  21 1 

THE  BOUQUET  SHOP 

DECORATING  A  SPECIALTY 

Colonial  Bouquets  of  Flowen  that  Lart  IndennileJv  mailed 
to  any  part  of  the  country. 

1646  DIVISADERO  STREET 

Near  Salter  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Quality  Luncheon 

228  Grant  Avenue 

San  Francisco 


Studebaker,  Mrs.  Walter  Shelton,  Mrs.  Gordon 
Bromfield,  Mrs.  Grant  de  Remer,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Lawson,  and  Mrs.   Woodworth  Selfridge. 

The  following  were  hostesses  at  a  tea  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  last  Saturday  afternoon:  Miss 
Eva  Joseph,  Miss  Isabel  Bernstein,  Misses  Ger- 
trude and  May  Tausey,  Miss  Beatrice  Spitz,  Misses 
Gertrude  and  Tessa  Rothholz,  Miss  Misiam  Eisner, 
and  Mrs.   Max  Shaff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Dickson  Dietrich  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner-dance  at  the  Fairmont  Saturday 
night  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Henry  Brooks  Van 
Duzer  of  Portland,  Oregon.  In  the  Dietrich  party 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milo  Robbins,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Dietrich  of  Stanford  University,  and 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Dodge,  wife  of  Major  Dodge. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  William  Haas  has  returned  to  town,  after 
enjoying  a  few  weeks  at  Del  Monte. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Schofield  arrived  last 
week   from  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  George  High  and  Miss  Gladys  High  left 
last  Thursday  to  pass  the  summer  at  their  home  on 
Long  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor,  who 
have  been  on  a  trip  through  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Pied- 
mont. 

Mrs.  Erie  Brownell  and  Mrs.  William  Johnson 
left  last  Wednesday  for  a  month's  visit  in  the 
East. 

Mrs.  William  Loring  left  on  Saturday  for  Lon- 
don, where  she  will  pass  the  summer,  going  later 
to  Paris  and  Australia,  and  returning  to  San 
Francisco  by  way  of  Panama. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Russell  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  their  home  in  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Edith  Livermore  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years. 

Mrs.  Edith  Blanding  Coleman  left  last  week  for 
Los  Angeles  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cole- 
man. 

Mr.  James  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Dean  Witter,  who 
have  been  spending  a  few  weeks  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,    are   expected   home   this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lund,  Jr.,  are  spending  3 
few  days  at  Pebble  Beach  Lodge. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  La  Boyteaux  and  Miss  Mary  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  La  Boyteaux  are  expected  shortly 
from  New  York.  They  will  pass  the  summer  at 
Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Hall  and  Mr.  George 
Greenwood  will  leave  this  week  for  Santa  Barbara, 
where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Downey  Harvey  arrived  last  week  from 
New  York  and  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin. 

Miss  Jessie  Knowles  has  returned  from  Wash 
ington,  where  she  went  to  attend  as  bridesmaid 
at  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kauff- 
mann. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Kerry  left  for  Canada 
on  Monday,  after  a  short  trip  through  Southern 
California.  They  spent  a  few  days  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kauffmann  have  arrived  in 
California,  where  they  will  spend  a  portion  of  their 
wedding  journey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  and  Miss  Josephine 
Grant  are  enjoying  a  fortnight's  visit  in  New 
York  before  sailing  for  Europe  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer. Miss  Edith  Grant,  who  is  at  one  of  the 
Eastern  schools,  will  join  them  next  week. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  and  Miss  Ysabel 
Chase  spent  the  week-end  in  Monterey  as  the 
guests   of  Mr.    and    Mrs.    Felton   Elkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Heckscher,  who  left  last 
week  for  their  Long  Island  home,  were  the  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  at  their  ranch 
in  Nevada. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  left  last  Thursday 
for  a  month's  visit  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Clark  have  left  town  to  pass  the  summer 
at    Menlo    Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch  have  been  spend- 
ing a  few  days  in  the  city  before  proceeding  to 
their    future    home    in    Portland. 

A  party  of  motorists  and  golfers  comprising 
Mrs.  Alfred  Swinnerton,  Mrs.  Hubert  Law,  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Patterson,  Mrs.  Ford*  Miss  Alice  Hanchett, 
Miss  Josephine  Moore,  Miss  Lucy  Hanchett,  and 
Miss  Edith  Chesebrough  left  last  week  for  Los  An- 
geles to   be  gone  a  fortnight. 

Mrs.  George  Pope  left  on  Wednesday  for  Bos- 
ton, where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mosely  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Miller  Moore  and  her  little  son 
sailed  for  Honolulu  last  week.  They  expect  to  pass 
several  months  in  the  Islands. 

Mr.  Raymond  Baker  has  arrived  from  Washing- 
ton and  has  joined  Mrs.  Baker  at  Burlingame. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crosse  arrived 
here  last  Thursday  from  Newport.  Commander 
Crosse  will  be  attached  to  the  Pacific  fleet. 

Mrs.  George  Taylor  has  arrived  in  the  city  from 
Boston   for  a  visit  of  several   weeks. 

Mrs.  Clara  Huntington  Perkins,  after  a  sojourn 
in  the  South,  has  gone  to  Los  Gatos  for  the  sum- 
mer. While  in  Santa  Barbara  Mrs.  Perkins  was 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  John  Metcalfe  and  Miss  Marion 
Huntington. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  has  returned  to  town 
from  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Philip  Bowles  and  Miss  Mary  Amanda 
Bowles  are  spending  the  week  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Philip  Bowles,   Sr.,   in  Piedmont. 

Mr.  Frank  Madison,  Miss  Margaret  and  Miss 
Caroline  Madison  will  move  to  Ross  Valley  the 
latter  part  of  the  week,  where  they  will  pass  the 
summer. 

Miss  Jennie  Hooker  will  leave  next  week  for 
New  York  to  remain  throughout  the  summer. 

Miss  Marion  Baker,  who  is  enjoying  a  visit  in 
New  York  with  Mrs.  W.  H.  La  Boyteaux,  will 
leave  shortly  for  Washington,  where  she  will  be 
the  guest  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Walter  Martin  returned  Sunday  from  New 
York. 

Mrs.    William    Newhall,    Sr.,    will    pass    part    of 


the  summer  at  Miramar.  Mrs.  Arthur  Chesebrough 
and  her  little  son  will  be  Mrs.  Newhall's  guests 
during  the  month  of  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pinckard  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  last  Saturday,  after  several  weeks*  tour 
of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  where  they  went  for 
their  wedding  journey.  They  are  the  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Eyre  Pinckard. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sands,  who  accompanied  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Welch  from  the  south,  returned 
on  Saturday  to   Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Both  in  will  arrive  from 
Montecito  the  latter  part  of  this  month  to 
pass  the  summer  at  their  home  in  Ross. 

Included  among  the  Fairmont  Hotel  arrivals  are 
Mrs.  Franklin  S.  Griffith,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr. 
Samuel  R.  Upham,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Mrs. 
Le  Roy  Linnard,  Pasadena;  Mr.  S.  K.  Six,  Stock- 
ton; Mr.  S.  Yoshida,  New  York;  Major  and  Mrs. 
C.  G.  Norris,  Saratoga ;  Mr.  A.  Conkreit,  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  C.  J.  Letcher,  Mr.  W.  R.  Herstein, 
New  York  City ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Adams, 
Boston. 

Among  the  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Edwards,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
C.  K.  Mayhall,  San  Luis  Obispo;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Critchfield,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Torrance, 
Montreal;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Laumeister,  Palo  Alto; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Newman,  Fresno ;  Mr.  L.  J. 
KJeramer,  Willows;  Mr.  John  F.  Roth,  Atasca- 
dero ;  Mr.  Kenneth  H.  Hood,  Tacoma;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   E.    R.    Briggs,   Hanford. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  are 
Mr.  A.  C.  Bedford,  New  Jersey;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Welch,  Spokane;  Postmaster  Thomas 
Fox,  Sacramento;  Mr.  H.  G.  Seaborn,  Seattle; 
Mr.  M.  P.  Moseley,  New  York;  Mr.  H.  L.  Usher, 
New  York;  Mr.  Walter  C.  Smith,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon ;  Mr.  Vernon  Goodwin,  Los  Angeles ;  Mr. 
Walter  Cathro,  Mr.  James  J.  Cosgrove,  Mr.  L.  F. 
H.  Betts,  New  York;  Mr.  J.  H.  Ackerman,  Seattle; 
Judge  Thomas  Taylor,  Chicago;  Mr.  G.  H.  Schabey, 
Mr.  Lloyd  Phillips,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Mr.  A.  J. 
Conrad,  Kansas  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  War- 
field,  New  York. 

Registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  past 
week  were  Mr.  H.  S.  Hitchcock,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
H.  R.  Herriman,  Seattle;  Mr.  A.  J.  Taphouse, 
London,  England;  Mr.  C.  D.  Hall,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut;  Mr.  J.  D.  Turner,  Mcdesto;  Mr.  R. 
L.  Polk,  Detroit;  Mr.  Stephen  Mather,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Mr.  Charles  Teague,  Fresno;  Mr.  W. 
B.  Sprague,  Seattle;  Mr.  W.  F.  Howard,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  H.  B.  Ainsworth,  Portland,  Oregon; 
Mr.  H.  Carbonnier,  Sweden;  Mr.  George  W.  Lyle, 
New  York;  Mr.  A.  S.  Wilson,  Sydney,  Australia; 
Mr.  William  A.  McLaren,  London,  England;  Mr. 
A.  V.  Andrews,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  D.  L.  GorT, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Debe- 
voice,   New   York. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Volkmann  are  receiv- 
ing congratulations  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter 


Coming  Musical  Events. 

Some,  if  not  all,  of  the  greatest  artists  in 
the  world  are  heard  during  each  concert 
season  in  San  Francisco  under  the  local  man- 
agement of  Frank  W.  Healy.  This  season 
however,  the  high-water  mark  is  being  reached 
by  Mr.  Healy,  for  within  a  period  of  thirty 
days  he  will  have  presented  Mme.  Galli-Curci, 
Eugene  Ysaye,  Mischa  Elman,  and  John  Mc- 
Cormack. 

At  the  Exposition  Auditorium  tomorrow 
afternoon,  May  23d,  Ysaye  and  Elman  will 
appear  in  a  joint  recital  of  music  for  two 
violins.  Joseph  Bonine  will  play  the  accom- 
paniments, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  better 
concert  has  ever  been  heard  than  what  Ysaye 
and  Elman  will  give  us  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

Two  weeks  will  elapse  between  the  joint  re- 
cital of  Ysaye  and  Elman  and  the  epoch- 
making  concert  of  John  McCormack — epoch- 
making  because  it  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
great  tenor's  tour  around  the  world. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  for  the  Ysaye-Elman 
joint  recital,  and  also  for  the  nppearance  of 
John  McCormack  at  the  Exposition  Audi- 
torium, Sunday  afternoon,  June  6th,  daily  at 


Filet  Laces  :  Cut  Work  :  Punch  Work 

Mrs.  A.  M.  ROBINS,  op  London 

MADEIRA  HOUSE 

OP  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Strictly  Hand  Made  Articles 

REASONABLE  PRICES 
SPECIAL  WEDDING  TROUSSEAU  SETS 

364  SUTTER  ST.,  below  Stockton 


LUNCHEON    11-2         TEA    3-5 
QUALITY  CANDIES  ICE  CREAM 

333  CALIFORNIA  STREET  (at  Sansmne),  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Gem  Ear  Phone  Company 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

329  PHELAN  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

MARION  C.  JACKSON.  Secretary 


Riding  Boots 

From  Winkle  combine 
precision  of  detail  with 
that  casual  grace  and 
elegance  which  identify 
smart  sports'  attire. 


MADE  TO 
MEASURE 


Winkle  Riding  Boot  Co. 

370  GEARY 

Leathers  are  direct  importations  from 
England's  foremost  tanners 

Sherman,    Clay  &  Co.'s  and   Sundays   at  the 
Exposition  Auditorium. 

■«•»        — — 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  James  Champion,  known 
as  the  old  home  place  of  his  father,  John 
Champion,  boys  used  to  meet  years  ago  with 
the  elder  Champion  and  often  tossed  a  round 
stone,  ball  fashion,  one  to  another.  The  same 
stone  now  lies  in  the  yard,  at  the  old  place, 
and  men  now  in  their  eighties  often  speak  of 
this  rock  and  identify  it  as  the  stone  they 
used  to  toss  .about  to  each  other.  Today  it 
will  weigh  about  300  pounds  and  lies  near  the 
spot  where  it  has  lain  for  nearly  a  century. 
Some  of  the  most  substantial  old  men  of 
Mercer  County  who  are  now  living  will  vouch 
that  this  rock  has  grown  from  a  small  stone 
to  its  present  size  since  their  babyhood  days. 
— Wilmore  Enterprise, 


John  Murray,  an  English  publisher  of  re- 
nown, says  that  more  books  are  being  written 
today  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  print- 
ing. "The  average  is  better  than  it  was 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  but  many  of  them 
have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  author's  craft, 
and  are  sadly  unequal  to  the  task  they  under- 
take." 


utmost  power  value 


Pure  throughout,  dependahle  always,  Red  Crown 
gasoline  gives  the  utmost  power-value.  It  is  made 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  your  engine.  Look  for 
the  "Red  Crown"  sign  before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

^he  Gasoline  of  Quality 
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William  R.  Staats 
Company 

Established     1887 


BONDS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

477  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


LOS  ANGELES 


PASADENA 


KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 
EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Knicker—  So  Smith  invented  a  labor-saving 
machine?  Bocker— Yes,  when  it  won't  work 
it  saves  the  striking  of  ten  men.— New  York 
Sun. 

"I  tell  you,  Jim,"  said  his  father-in-law, 
"your  wife  is  a  woman  in  a  thousand."  "I 
know  it,"  said  Jim,  feelingly,  "but  you  needn't 
rub  it  in." — New  York  Globe. 

Yeast — You  know  any  piece  of  machinery 
is  helped  by  resting.  Crimsonbeak — I  guess 
you're  right.  I've  noticed  that  my  watch  runs, 
better  after  I've  got  it  out  of  hock. — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Teacher — You  see,  had  the  lamb  been  obe- 
dient and  stayed  in  the  fold  it  would  not  have 
been  eaten  by  the  wolf,  would  it?  Boy — No, 
ma'am,  it  would  have  been  eaten  by  us.— New 
York   Watchman. 

jinks — We're  pretty  careful  these  days. 
Saving  to  buy  a  house.  Blinks — What  does 
your  wife  think  about  it  ?  Jinks — Oh,  great ! 
She  thinks  we're  saving  to  buy  a  new  car. — 
Cartoons  Magazine. 

"What  is  the  baby  crying  so  about,  Katie?" 
"The  master's  shirt-studs,  ma'am."  "Why 
don't  you  let  the  little  dear  have  them,  then  ?" 
"I  did,  ma'am,  and  he's  swallowed  'em." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Maybe  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery," 
said  Uncle  Bill  Bottletop,  "but  I  don't  see  as 
a  wood  alcohol  mixture  is  any  special  compli- 
ment to  the  memory  of  old  John  Barleycorn." 
— Washington  Star. 

"Our  candidate  is  getting  fond  of  public 
speaking."  "I'll  say  so.  Awhile  back  we  could 
hardly  coax  him  to  stand  up,  and  now  its 
practically  impossible  to  induce  him  to  sit 
down." — Literary  Digest. 

Husband — Who  are  those  newcomers  in  the 
house  opposite;  they  seem  wealthy.  Mrs.  Put- 
ton-Ayres — Oh,  they  don't  amount  to  anything 
socially ;  just  mauvay  reesh,  as  the  French 
say. — Boston  Transcript. 

"I'm  afraid  that  boy  of  our  lacks  concentra- 
tion." "Oh,  he  has  concentration  enough, 
only  instead  of  using  it  on  the  work  he  has 
to  do  he  concentrates  upon  how  to  escape 
doing  it." — Boston  Globe. 

"Go  on  ancl  nowl  into  that,"  said  the  dis- 
tracted father  of  twin  infants,  as  he  held  them, 
yelling  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  close  up  in 
front  of  the  receiving  horn  of  a  phonograph. 


Crocker 

Safe  Deposit 

Vaults 

Crocker  Building 

Sao  Francisco 

Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

"and  then  later  on  you'll  know  what  you  owe 
to  your  parents." — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

"You  say  Smith  came  into  sudden  wealth  ?" 
"Yes  ;  lucky  dog  that  he  is."  "How  was  that 
— what  do  you  mean — sudden  wealth  ?"  "An 
old  maid  with  $1,000,000  said  to  him:  'This 
is  so   sudden.'  " — Florida   Times-Union. 

Patience — Ever  hear  him  sing?  Patrice — 
Indeed,  I  have.  Patience — I  think  he's  a  very 
poor  tenor.  Patrice — Poor,  indeed !  You 
ought  to  see  how  he  spends  money  when  he 
takes  me  out  to  dinner  ! — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Bliggins  is  trying  to  dress  in  a  way  that 
will  make  people  think  he  is  making  a  whole 


lot  of  money."  "Silk  hat  and  patent  leather 
shoes  and  all  that  sort  of  thing?"  "Not  these 
days.  He  has  to  put  on  a  suit  of  overalls  and 
is  carrying  a  plumber's  outfit." — Washington 
Star. 

"A  Kansas  man  says  he  has  produced  a 
'bugless  potato'  by  crossing  the  potato  vine 
with  a  weed  that  the  potato  beetle  doesn't 
like,"  read  the  old  farmer  from  the  paper  in 
front  of  him,  peering  through  the  cloud  of 
smoke  which  came  from  his  corn-cob  pipe. 
"Well,  from  my  point  of  view,"  replied  his 
wife  with  her  hand  to  her  nose,  "it  isn't  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  weed  referred 
to  is  tobacco." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


MOTOR   OILS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  beg  to  announce  that  the  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  developing  and  will  soon  put  upon  the  market 
a  full  line  of  new  high  grade  motor  lubricating  oils  made  from  selected  California  Crude  Petroleum.  This 
Company  has  completed  extensive  laboratories  furnished  with  the  most  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
Petroleum  Research.  In  addition  to  the  usual  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  a  special  Motor-Oil  Testing 
Laboratory  has  been  provided  (first  on  the  Pacific  Coast)  for  testing  Associated  motor  oils  under  actual  service 
conditions  in  internal  combustion  engines  before  their  final  approval  for  sale.  This  Motor-Oil  Testing  Labora- 
tory is,  therefore,  both  a  check  on  manufacturing  methods  and  the  best  guarantee  of  uniformly  good  quality  and 
greatest  serviceability  to  the  user.  ^  f()R  ^^  ^  ^ 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

On  and  after  July  1,  1920,  the  sub- 
scription price  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
$5.00  per  year.  The  publisher  regrets 
the  necessity  for  this  advance,  which  is 
due  to  the  largely  increased  cost  of  every- 
thing entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  paper. 


The  Courts  of  Justice. 

Each  week  furnishes  some  new  abomination  in  con- 
nection with  our  law  courts.  It  seems  now  that  there 
is  some  mechanism  by  which  the  jury  box  can  be  filled 
with  j'urors  of  any  particular  stripe  that  may  be  desired, 
whether  for  conviction  or  acquittal.  Jurors,  in  other 
words,  can  be  palmed  upon  the  court,  very  much  as  a 
juggler  palms  a  coin.  The  method  by  which  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  villainy  is  accomplished  was  not  dis- 
closed, but  we  need  not  be  too  particular  about  this, 
seeing  that  it  was  actually  done  by  way  of  demonstra- 
tion in  a  case  then  pending. 

The  public,  as  usual,  remains  apathetic.  It  does  not 
know  what  it  can  do.  That  the  attorney-general  of  the 
state  should  undertake  the  prosecution  in  a  couple  of 
selected  cases  is  no  consolation  whatever.  Suppose  he 
shall  secure  a  conviction.    What  of  it?    It  will  amount 


to  no  more  than  snipping  off  a  couple  of  leaves  from 
the  poison  tree  with  a  manicure  scissors. 

A  few  months  ago  we  elected  a  district  attorney. 
There  were  scores  of  good  men  and  good  lawyers  in 
the  city  from  whom  choice  might  have  been  made.  But 
we  chose  a  man  whom  we  are  now  compelled  to  push  to 
one  side  because  it  seems  he  can  not  be  trusted.  We 
knew  all  about  him  at  the  time,  but  we  placidly  accepted 
him  because  all  the  organized  evil  of  the  city  was  upon 
his  side  and  it  was  irresistible.  That  the  city  should 
once  more  stand  in  this  disgraceful  illumination  is  no 
small  thing.  It  is  a  portentously  large  thing  that  the 
treasonable  elements  in  our  midst  should  be  able  to  say 
and  to  prove  that  justice  is  bought  and  sold  in  open 
market.  , 

In  Reply  to  a  Critic. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  F.  Graham  Tollit  will  be  found  in 
another  column  of  the  present  issue.  Mr.  Tollit  asks 
for  a  reply,  and  to  the  best  of  our  ability  he  shall  receive 
it.  But  the  Argonaut  does  not  care  to  enter  into  a  com- 
parison between  Christ  and  President  Wilson,  not  alone 
because  such  a  procedure  is  repulsive,  but  also  because 
it  is  irrelevant.  If  Mr.  Tollit  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  read  the  appropriate  passages  from  the  New 
Testament  he  will  learn  that  Christ  was  arraigned  for 
a  definite  violation  of  the  Roman  statute,  and  not  for 
resistance  to  a  public  sentiment.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
citation  at  all  from  the  sacred  writings,  then  we  may 
remind  Mr.  Tollit  that  Christ  recommended  submission 
to  the  civil  law.     Cresar  was  to  receive  his  dues. 

Let  us  now  remind  Mr.  Tollit  of  some  of  the  salient 
facts  of  the  situation.  President  Wilson  went  to  Paris 
to  make  a  treaty,  knowing  well  that  he  had  no  power 
to  make  any  treaty  whatsoever  save  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Not  only  did  he  refrain 
from  seeking  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  as 
required  by  the  Constitution,  but  he  elaborately  defied 
the  Senate  in  the  most  opprobrious  language  and  in 
advance  of  senatorial  provocation,  openly  stating  that 
he  would  make  the  treaty  in  a  form  so  involved  and 
intricate  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  the  Senate  to 
amend  it  in  certain  ways  and  so  to  carry  out  the  duties 
imposed  upon  senators  by  the  Constitution  and  to  which 
they  were  bound  by  their  oaths.  None  the  less  the 
Senate  proceeded  under  the  restraints  of  moderation. 
The  reservations  proposed,  and  that  would  have  secured 
the  passage  of  the  treaty  at  any  moment,  would  have 
left  that  treaty  wholly  unaffected  in  its  powers  for  good. 
Those  reservations  were  sustained  by  sagacious  and 
patriotic  men — Mr.  Taft,  for  example — who  had  power* 
fully  supported  the  President  along  the  main  lines  of 
his  endeavor.  They  were  obviously  sustained  by  the 
good  sense  of  the  whole  nation.  No  valid  argument 
has  ever  been  brought  against  them.  On  the  one  hand 
was  the  continuance  of  the  country  in  a  state  of  war, 
the  widening  of  the  breach  between  America  and  her 
allies,  the  fomenting  of  domestic  animosities,  the  paraly- 
sis of  trade,  the  immunity  to  rebellion.  On  the  other 
hand  was  world-peace,  the  healing  of  wounds,  the 
restoration  of  trade,  the  establishment  of  confidence, 
and  a  fair  trial  of  the  league  of  nations.  Between  the 
two  alternatives  were  the  reservations.  They  were 
salutary  reservations.  They  had  no  substantial  op- 
ponents. The  Senate  in  asking  for  them  was  following 
the  exact  line  of  its  duty.  And  yet  Mr.  Tollit  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  President  in  resisting  them  was 
following  his  own  lofty  concept  of  right  and  that  he 
must  not  be  asked  to  "rescind  his  settled  conviction." 
But  we  are  men,  living  in  a  world  of  men,  and  we  have 
the  light  of  experience  to  guide  us.  We  have  observed 
the  President  for  many  years.  Not  once,  but  a  dozen 
times,  we  have  seen  this  same  obstinate  adhesion  to 
courses  of  action,  not  because  they  were  right,  but  be- 
cause they  were  his  courses.  We  have  a  right  to  judge 
the  motives  of  political  action.    Indeed  it  is  our  duty  to 


do  so.  And  we  do  not  believe  that  the  President's 
motive  is  one  of  intellectual  judgment.  We  believe  it 
to  be  one  of  invincible  obstinacy,  of  overweaning  au- 
tocracy that  under  no  conditions  can  admit  itself  to  be 
mistaken,  that  under  no  circumstances  can  brook  resist- 
ance. 

The  Argonaut  has  no  feeling  of  personal  bitterness 
toward  Mr.  Wilson,  but  it  has  a  feeling  of  the  gravest 
apprehension  as  it  observes  the  unnumbered  ills  into 
which  the  President's  frailties  of  temperament  have  led 
the  nation  and  the  world.  For  this  is  no  academic 
question,  no  polemical  matter  of  tariffs  or  taxes.  It  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  fate  of  civiliza- 
tion is  in  the  balance.  The  same  lamentable  tempera- 
ment that  has  forced  the  President  into  his  present 
deadlock  with  the  Senate  was  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
evil  genius  of  the  peace  conference.  It  contributed 
markedly  to  the  hideous  chaos  now  prevailing  through- 
out Europe  and  to  the  new  and  more  frightful  conflicts 
that  may  be  pending.  It  gave  strength  and  solace  to 
the  Bolshevists  of  the  world  and  it  blew  upon  the  flames 
of  revolution  throughout  Asia.  It  sowed  the  seeds  for 
bitter  harvests  of  pain  of  which  no  man  can  foresee  the 
season.  This  is  no  time  for  kid  gloves  nor  for  the  softer 
amenities  of  insincere  speech.  The  mischief  continues 
and  it  grows.  It  is  not  the  result  of  faulty  judgments, 
of  well-meaning  misdirections.  We  must  go  deeper 
than  that  for  the  causes.  We  shall  find  them  in  a  pride, 
an  arrogance,  an  intolerance,  an  absolutism  that  now 
threaten  to  embroil  the  country  in  sectional  hates  and 
of  which  the  consequences  rest  upon  Europe  like  a 
miasma.  , 

"  That's  the  Way  the  Money  Goes. 

It  is  now  of  peculiar  importance  that  public  expendi- 
tures should  be  made  in  full  view  of  those  from  whom 
the  funds  are  drawn.  The  burden  of  taxation  involves 
actual  privation  and  positive  suffering  to  large  numbers 
of  the  wage-earning  classes  and  those  whose  incomes 
are  fixed  and  inelastic.  Any  general  suspicion  that  their 
contributions  are  squandered  must  necessarily  add 
largely  and  dangerously  to  the  discontent  which  is  now 
so  sinister  a  feature  of  the  national  life. 

On  May  15th  the  President  vetoed  an  act  of  Con- 
gress designed  and  intended  to  abate  the  extravagances 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  the  following  being 
the  clause  to  which  he  specifically  objected: 

Provided,  That  hereafter  no  journal,  magazine,  periodical, 
or  similar  government  publication  shall  be  printed,  issued,  or 
discontinued  by  any  branch  or  officer  of  the  government  service 
unless  the  same  shall  have  been  authorized  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  and  such  publications  shall  not  contain 
any  commercial  advertisements.  Provided  further,  That  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  shall  also  apply  to  mimeo- 
graphing, multigraphing,  and  other  processes  used  for  the 
duplication  of  typewritten  and  printed  matter,  other  than 
official  correspondence  and  office  records. 

The  President  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  grounds 
of  his  objection.  They  are  general  rather  than  particu- 
lar. He  resents  any  curtailment  of  the  executive  power 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  although  his  own  curtailment 
of  the  congressional  power  is  the  constitutional  scandal 
of  the  day.  That  the  committee  on  printing  should  "ex- 
ercise censorship  over  the  executive  departments  is  an 
encroachment  on  the  functions  of  the  Executive  and 
incompatible  with  good  government."  Elsewhere  in  the 
same  veto  message  we  are  told  that  "I  regard  the  pro- 
vision in  question  as  an  invasion  of  the  province  of  th," 
Executive  and  calculated  to  result  in  unwarranted  inter- 
ferences in  the  processes  of  good  government,  producing 
confusion,  irritation,  and  distrust."  Moreover,  the  bill 
in  question  marks'  a  general  tendency  of  usurpation 
"which  I  am  sure  is  not  fully  realized  by  the  Congress 
itself  and  certainly  not  by  the  people  of  the  country." 
Thus  on  a  previous  occasion  the  Public  Buildings  Com- 
mission had  been  empowered  to  supervise  the  acquisition 
j  of  new  public  buildings   in  the   District  of  nbia. 
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Ever>-  department  in  Washington  has  been  renting  office 
space  at  exorbitant  prices  and  on  a  scale  measured  by 
its  own  sense  of  self-importance,  which  is  usually 
colossal.  The  President  objects  to  this  restraint,  and 
considers  it  an  usurpation  of  the  executive  power.  He 
seems  to  draw  for  himself  a  nattering  picture  of  an 
outraged  public  rising  in  its  wrath  to  rebuke  the  im- 
pertinence of  a  Congress  so  far  enamored  of  financial 
economies  as  to  trespass  upon  the  sacrosanct  precincts 
of  administrative  authority.  But  so  far  the  public  has 
remained  calm. 

But  for  the  moment  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
printing  office.  That  the  resolution  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  actually  one  in  mitigation,  and  not  in  exten- 
sion, of  a  much  more  strenuous  law  now-  in  operation 
does  not  matter,  except  as  showing  a  complete  and  dis- 
concerting unawareness  of  the  facts  on  the  part  of  the 
President.  Let  us  see  what  the  printing  office  is  actually 
doing  as  set  forth  by  Senator  Smoot  in  his  speech  of 
comment  upon  the  veto. 

The  efforts  to  effect  economies  in  the  printing  office, 
savs  Senator  Smoot.  have  been  systematically  opposed 
alike  bv  inside  and  by  outside  influences  that  "have 
reaped  substantial  personal  profits  from  government 
publications."  Roger  W.  Babson,  for  example,  had  sur- 
rendered a  S5000  position  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  order  to  take  over  the  preposterous  Creel  Bulletin 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Information.  He  paid 
nothing  whatever  for  the  Bulletin,  but  had  none  the 
less  assailed  the  section  now  vetoed  by  the  President 
on  the  ground  that  he — Babson — was  the  "protector  of 
the  departments  in  Washington  against  those  who  are 
attempting  to  gag  or  censor  them."  Evidently,  says  Mr. 
Smoot,  "Babson  has  made  use  of  the  President  or  his 
advisers  in  carrying  out  his  threat." 

When  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  began  its  in- 
vestigation of  government  periodicals  it  found  that  the 
government  was  publishing  266  journals,  magazines, 
and  periodicals  at  a  cost  of  52.500,000  per  annum.  The  i 
committee  demanded  the  discontinuance  of  111  of  these 
publications,  leaving  155  others  for  future  determination. 
Some  of  these  publications  are  valuable,  but  what  about 
the  rest  of  them?  The  waste-paper  baskets  in  a  thou- 
sand newspaper  offices  could  tell  a  tale. 

Every  one  knows,  says  Senator  Smoot.  that  the  paper 
situation  is  a  critical  one.  "We  do  not  know -from  day 
to  day  whether  we  will  have  enough  paper  .  .  .to 
publish  the  next  day's  Congressional  Record,  or  even  a 
sufficient  supply  to  print  presidential  vetoes."  A  re-  I 
quest  to  the  heads  of  departments  to  curtail  their  publi- 
cations had  been  fruitless.  "Some  of  the  departments 
seemed  insistent  upon  continuing  their  mad  orgy  of 
printing  in  utter  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  paper 
supply  of  the  government  may  soon  come  to  an  end. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  the  heads  of  departments 
even  had  the  boldness  to  propose  increased  expendi- 
tures for  printing  rather  than  submit  to  economies  at 
this  time.  For  example,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  had  just  come  into  office,  proposed  to  the  com- , 
mittee  that  the  covers  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  be  printed 
in  variegated  colors  like  Joseph's  coat  at  an  increased 
cost  of  three  or  four  times  the  present  price  in  black 
and  white." 

A  crying  evil  was  the  supply  of  enormous  quantities 
of  publications  to  the  same  individual.    The  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  course  of  two  years  had  turned  ' 
over  nearly  one  million  copies  of  its  publications  to  one  I 
individual.  Three  departments  alone  had  supplied  1,319,-  j 
495  government  publications  to  a  single  private  person 
Departmental  officials  in  the  course  of  three  years  had 
printed  thirty  million  copies  of  their  own  speeches  at  j 
a  public  cost  of  $109,066.    These  speeches  and  their  en-  j 
velopes  had  consumed  1,500,000  pounds  of  paper.    Their 
total   cost  to   the   public   was   $442,798.     The   Health 
Sen-ice  had  printed  100,000  copies  of  a  Health  Almanac 
which   commemorated   the   fact   that   Surgeon-General 
Rupert  Blue  was  born  on  May  30th,  which  happens  also  I 
to  be  Memorial  Day.    The  Bureau  of  Mines  published 
a  similar  almanac  which  immortalizes  the  fact  that  Van 
H.  Manning  was  made  Director  of  Mines  on  August  i 
27th  and  that  the  said  Manning  was  born  on  December 
15th,  this  coming  under  the  head  of  "Historical  Events." 
Another  "Historical  Event"  thus  recorded  is  the  fact 
that  famuel  Gompers  was  born  on  January  27th. 

Tb  t  printing  office  is   employed  not   only  to   com-  i 

rate  the  speeches  that  have  been  made,  but  to  fore- , 

,v  those  that  are  about  to  be  made.    Thus  the  Sec-  j 

ry    of   the   Navy   issues    a   printed   report   of   the  I 


speeches  that  he  intends  to  make  on  the  following  day 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Xaval  Affairs.  Xo 
wonder  we  are  well  informed  as  to  the  doings  of 
Daniels. 

Senator  Smoot  concluded  his  remarks  by  expressing 
the  conviction  that  the  advice  on  which  the  President 
acted  "did  not  come  from  qualified  officers  in  the  execu- 
tive departments,  but  rather  from  outside  influence,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  I  shall  take  occasion 
in  the  very  near  future  to  advise  the  public  as  to  the 
character  of  this  influence." 

In  the  meantime  the  public  will  doubtless  be  edified 
by  this  slight  raising  of  the  veil  on  a  saturnalia  of 
vulgar  and  squalid  extravagance. 


Oil. 

Americans  have  always  suffered  from  the  comfortable 
but  dangerous  delusion  that  their  natural  beneficences 
are  inexhaustible.  The  forest  reserves  were  recklessly 
squandered  until  it  became  evident  that  the  end  was  in 
sight,  and  we  are  now  suffering  from  the  destructive- 
ness  that  ought  to  have  been  checked  at  least  twenty 
years  before  the  danger  signal  was  hoisted.  Xow  it  is 
necessary  to  hoist  another  danger  signal,  but,  as  usual, 
we  are  a  day.  late  for  the  fair. 

The  oil  supply  of  America  is  not  a  limitless  one.  The 
restriction  on  the  use  of  gasoline  does  not  mean  that 
some  one  is  profiteering  or  that  we  are  being  tricked 
into  the  payment  of  higher  prices.  Those  who  utter 
such  follies  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  although 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  are  not.  Given  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  tank  and  the  volume  of  its  intake  and  we 
know  precisely  what  we  may  expect  from  it.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  simplest  calculation.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  consuming  more  oil  than  we  are  producing 
The  figures  are  precise  and  ascertainable.  We  are  ii 
the  position  of  a  man  who  is  drawing  checks  on  his 
bank  account.  Given  the  three  factors  of  balance,  reve- 
nue, and  expenditures  and  he  knows  exactly  where  he 
stands.  In  the  matter  of  oil  we  have  been  drawing 
steadily  upon  our  balance  in  excess  of  revenue.  The 
balance  is  steadily  shrinking  and  there  are  no  risible 
revenues  to  take  its  place. 

The  Geological  Survey  knows  just  how  much  oil 
there  is  in  America  and  it  can  make  a  fairly  correct  esti- 
mate as  to  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  world.  We  have 
already  used  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  oil  that  is  known 
to  exist  under  our  own  soil.  There  may  be  new  dis- 
coveries on  a  large  scale,  but  it  is  unlikely.  The  Geo- 
logical Survey  tells  us  that  there  are  about  seven  billion 
barrels  to  be  drawn  from  our  own  wells,  including  those 
of  Alaska.  Xo  more.  At  our  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion we  shall  have  no  oil  left  in  America  in  about 
eighteen  years,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  our  con- 
sumption is  increasing,  not  decreasing. 

Of  course  there  is  oil  elsewhere  throughout  the  world, 
but  by  no  means  an  inexhaustible  quantity.  In  point 
of  fact  there  are  not  more  than  fifty-three  billion  barrels 
in  addition  to  our  own  seven  billion.  If  America  owned 
all  the  oil  in  the  world  she  would  have  enough  to  last 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  for  about  140  years 
Unfortunately-  she  owns  only  a  small  fraction  of  it. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  Xow  there  are  certain 
obvious  measures  that  jump  to  the  eye,  and  one  of  them 
is  to  restrict  the  use  of  gasoline  for  private  and  pleasure 
purposes.  Another  is  to  develop  and  extend  the 
processes  by  which  oil  is  extracted  from  shale.  Still 
another  is  to  discourage  the  substitution  of  oil  for  coal 
in  the  running  of  tramp  steamers. 

But  these  are  palliatives,  not  remedies.  What  has  oui 
government  been  doing  to  secure  access  to  the  great  oil 
fields  of  the  world  outside  of  America? 

Xothng  at  all,  it  would  seem.  All  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  been  wide  awake  to  the  oil  situation,  but  not 
America.  The  Allies'  armies  moving  about  over  the 
face  of  Europe  and  Asia  during  the  last  five  years  have 
been  industriously  looking  for  Germans,  but  it  is  quite 
easy  to  see  that  they  have  been  looking  for  something 
else,  too.  They  have  been  looking  for  oil.  War  must 
necessarily  come  to  an  end  at  some  time  or  other,  but 
the  need  for  oil  would  not  come  to  an  end.  There  we 
have  an  example  of  the  European  method  that  welds  to- 
gether all  governmental  forces  in  pursuit  of  the  national 
interests  in  war  or  peace.  Roumania  derived  her  mili-  j 
tary  importance  from  her  oil  fields.  To  conquer  Rou- 
mania meant,  or  might  have  meant,  the  permanent  pos- 
session by  Germany  of  those  fields.  Follow  up  the  mili-  j 
tary  operations  in  eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  and  . 


we  shall  find  that  oil  supplies  the  explanation  of  many 
a  military  move  otherwise  inexplicable.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  the  military  and  naval  supremacy 
of  the  future  depends  upon  oil.  Commerce  certainly 
depends  upon  it.  The  European  pow.ers  nowadays  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  oil.  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
need  not  worn-  much  about  adverse  rates  of  exchange 
nor  her  foreign  debts  so  long  as  she  has  the  prospect  of 
selling  oil  to  the  world. 

America  does  not  wish  to  go  buccaneering  about  the 
world  in  search  of  oil.  There  are  other  ways  than  that, 
unless  it  is  now  too  late.  A  few  months  ago  America 
sat  at  the  fulcrum  of  international  politics.  She  could 
have  made  any  sort  of  deal  she  wished  with  regard  to 
Asia  Minor,  Africa,  and  perhaps  with  regard  to  India, 
Canada,  and  Australia.  She  could  have  secured  access 
upon  equitable  terms  to  all  the  great  fields  of  the  world. 
A  little  amicable  bargaining  would  have  done  all  that 
was  necessary.  But  it  seems  that  nothing  was  done. 
The  oil  fields  were  preempted  one  after  another  and  are 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  fenced  around.  Perhaps  something 
might  still  be  done  if  it  were  possible  to  persuade  the 
powers  that  be  that  oil  is  distinctly  one  of  those  things 
that  "matter,"  that  perhaps  there  is  hardly  anything 
else  that  matters  quite  so  much. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  Xew  York  Sun  and  Herald  places  upon  record 
an  event  that  might  otherwise  be  lost  to  view  amid  the 
more  spectacular  news  of  the  day.  Says  our  Xew  York 
contemporary : 

There  has  been  no  more  interesting  political  news  recently 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Brother  Tumulty's  back  office  than 
that  which  announces  the  personally  determined  selection  by 
President  Wilson  of  forty-eight  sheep  to  graze  at  the  republic's 
expense  on  the  White  House  front  lawn.  These  appointments 
will  not  require  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  The  crudest  in- 
telligence will  at  once  observe  that  this  is  one  sheep  for  every 
state  of  the  Union.  The  converse  is  true.  It  is  likewise  one  state 
of  the  Union  for  every  sheep.  If  the  distinguished  shepherd's 
health  holds,  as  the  Sun  and  Xew  York  Herald  most  sincerely 
and  cordially  hopes  it  may.  he  will  be  able  to  contemplate  from 
the  front  porch  or  front  windows  during  the  next  ten  months 
a  spectacle  of  unanimity,  docility,  and  patient  submissiveness 
quite  to  his  liking;  and  tl-c  Wilsonian  flock  of  forty-eight  will 
be  visible  to  all  passers-by  outside  the  railing.  Yet  how  much 
truer,  how  much  more  illustrative,  how  much  more  useful  for 
self-educational  purposes  if  in  arranging  this  motion  picture 
of  Autocracy  Triumphant  the  President  had  introduced  a  nor- 
mal proportion  of  rambunctious  goats ! 

The  rambunctious  goats,  like  the  poor,  are  always 
with  us.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  harmony  and  of  concur- 
rent minds  upon  which  we  love  to  dwell. 


There  is  probably  no  one  in  America  of  real  political 
intelligence  who  would  advocate  an  American  mandate 
over  Armenia.  But  if  there  should  be  any  one  capable 
of  entertaining  so  fantastic  a  delusion  it  might  be  re- 
moved by  a  brief  study  of  the  map.  To  the  north  and 
northeast  of  Armenia  lies  Soviet  Russia.  To  the  west 
is  Asiatic  Turkey,  with  some  formidable  Turkish  armies 
on  guard.  To  the  east  is  Persia,  which  has  just  invited 
an  invasion  of  Bolshevist  troops.  To  the  south  is  Meso- 
potamia, which  lies  on  the  high  road  between  Russia, 
India,  and  Egypt.  An  extensive  war  against  the  Rus- 
sian Bolshevists  seems  about  to  begin,  and  Armenia  and 
Persia  are  likely  to  be  its  cockpits.  An  American  man- 
date over  Armenia  would  imply  the  instant  raising  of 
an  army  of  about  250,000  men  at  least,  and  this  by  way 
of  preliminary.  If  one  were  to  search  the  globe  for  the 
exact  centre  of  the  terrestrial  hell  it  would  probably  be 
found  in  just  this  region.  It  is  not  likely-  that  the 
Senate  will  seriously  consider  this  preposterous  sug- 
gestion, but  there  may  be  a  few  religious  organizations 
dazzled  by  biblical  associations,  and  to  such  we  would 
repeat  the  recommendation  to  study  a  large-size  map  in 
the  light  of  the  news  items  that  are  now  being  given  to 
the  public. 

Ml*  

A  survey  of  radical  activities  made  public  by  the 
United  Americans,  a  new  organization,  declares  that 
radical  leaders  are  confident  of  a  revolution  in  this  coun- 
try within  two  years.  The  start  is  to  be  made  in  Xew 
York  City  with  a  general  strike.  The  Russian  Soviet 
government  has  contributed  $20,000,000  to  the  Ameri- 
can radical  movement. 


A  new  substitute  for  glass  or  for  lacquer  has  been 
invented  in  Germany.  It  can  be  cut  with  shears  or 
with  a  knife  and,  when  heated  to  more  than  100  degrees 
Centigrade,  it  forms  a  kneadable  mass  which  resumes 
its  previous  hard  state  on  cooling.  It  is  known  as 
"cellon." 


May  29,  1920. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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Appreciation. 
Longvale,  Mendocino  Co..  Cal.,  May  24,  1920. 
The   Argonaut:      Notice   your  change   of  price,    but   I   find 
the  Argonaut  cheap  at  any  price,  and  have  been  doing  so  for 
thirty  or   forty  years.     Enclosed  you  will  find  check  for   $10 
for  two  years'  subscription.     Mine  expires  July  20th,  I  believe. 
Yours  truly,  C.  H.  E.  Hardin. 


The  President  and  the  Treaty. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  May  23,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  am  a  little  puzzled  at  the  logic  of 
your  arguments  re  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  treaty.  You  state  in 
your  issue  of  15th:  "Mr.  Wilson's  reiteration  of  his  original 
stand  in  the  matter  of  the  treaty,  including  the  original  draft 
of  the  league  of  nations,  is  neither  to  the  credit  of  his  judg- 
ment nor  of  his  patriotism.  By  now  he  must  clearly  see,  if 
his  stubborn  nature  will  permit  him  to  see  anything  he  does 
not  want  to  see,  that  the  sentiment  of  the  country  is  not  with 
him.  *  *  *  Any  reasonable  man  in  the  President's  position, 
seeing  the  situation  to  be  what  it  is,  and  in  respect  of  the  co- 
ordinate authority  of  the  Senate,  would  yield." 

Supposedly  the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived  had  public  senti- 
ment against  him,  but  he  did  not  yield  to  his  firm  conviction 
of  what  was  right.  They  crucified  him.  I  have  never  been 
an  admirer  of  Mr.  Wilson,  in  fact  very  much  the  reverse, 
but  if  it  is  Mr.  Wilson's  firm  conviction  that  the  treaty  should 
be  ratified  in  its  original  form,  or  in  other  words,  that 
America  should  come  into  the  league  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  twenty-odd  other  signatories,  and  not  as  especially  favored 
with  reservations,  I  can  not  but  admire  his  firmness. 

If,  as  you  say  in  this  week's  issue,  he  is  sinning  against  the 
Constitution,  have  him  impeached,  recalled,  or  whatever  pro- 
cedure is  usual,  but  for  the  sake  of  decency  do  not  ask  a  man 
to  rescind  his  settled  conviction  on  such  a  vital  question. 

As  an  old  admirer  of  the  Argonaut,  I  must  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  at  its  display  of  personal  bitterness 
against  Mr.  Wilson,  a  bitterness  smacking  too  much  of  the 
yellow  press. 

Hoping  that  you  will  write  an  editorial  explaining  youi 
stand  in  this  matter,   I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly,  F.  Graham  Tollit. 


notwithstanding  the  violent  and  unreasonable  tendencies  of  a 
few  absurd  husbands. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  for  pride  to  realize  that  one  is  a 
full-fledged,  dyed-in-the-wool,  one  hundred  per  cent.  Ameri- 
can, represented  by  our  public  institutions. 

Yours  patriotically,  Marco  Bozzaris. 


ARMENIA  AND  TURKEY. 


One  Hundred  Per  Cent.  American. 

San  Francisco,  May  21,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  recent  disquisitions  upon  one 
hundred  proof  Americanism  interest  me  very  much,  and  cause 
me  a  pronounced  thrill  of  pride  as  I  realize  how  much  better 
we  are  than  any  other  people.  The  British  seem  to  be  tne 
only  ones  left  who  have  spunk  enough  to  contest  our  claims 
to  superiority,  but  it  can  not  be  possible  that  they  mean  it 
seriously.  We  certainly  surpass  them  in  every  way,  as  they 
can  observe   for  themselves  by  reading  our   daily  newspapers. 

What  institution,  for  instance,  have  they  that  will  compare 
with  our  system  of  administering  justice?  (Some  irreverent 
parties  paraphrase  "system  of  administering  justice"  as  mean- 
ing almost  anything  except  a  system,  administering  almost  any- 
thing except  justice,  but  this  is  slanderous  and  I  defy  any 
one  to  prove  it.)  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  work  of  this  institution. 

A  few  years  ago  some  of  us  marched  up  Market  Street  in 
a  fine  large  burst  of  enthusiasm  as  a  Preparedness  Parade. 
Some  of  us  were  blown  up  by  a  choice  contingent  of  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  adopted  Americans,  who  had  come  over  from 
dear  old  Russia  to  join  and  reorganize  our  pro-German  and 
pro-Irish  labor  organizations  in  the  interests  of  true  sport 
and  the  higher  cost  of  living.  We  were  too  proud  to  hang 
these  people,  but  we  reproved  them  severely — all  except  Mrs. 
Mooney,  who,  being  Irish  by  name,  was  of  course  allowed  to 
go,  as  she  had  committed  nothing  worse  than  murder,  and 
maybe  her  individual  efforts  did  not  assist  in  killing  more  than 
half  of  the  dozen  or  so  victims. 

Last  year  a  dear,  kind  lady  named  Miss  Anita  Whitney, 
having  abundant  means,  an  excess  of  leisure,  and  a  superfluity 
of  gray  matter,  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  founders 
of  this  our  glorious  republic  had  acted  unwisely  in  going  ahead 
with  the  formation  of  the  government  without  waiting  for  her 
advent  and  advice,  and  her  conscience  reproached  her  for  not 
arriving  sooner.  She  found  that  the  illy-conceived  thing  had 
grown  into  so  powerful  a  monstrosity,  however,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  secretly  organize  the  Appreciators  of  the  True 
Light  to  overthrow  what  a  minority  of  hard-headed  igno- 
ramuses still  regarded  as  a  just  government.  A  number  of 
murders  took  place,  but  for  several  reasons  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  had  to  be  postponed.  Miss  Anita  was 
cruelly  arrested,  and,  as  Whitney  is  not  an  Irish  name,  was 
convicted.  However,  as  she  was  a  lady,  and  had  done  nothing 
worse  than  to  try  with  all  her  might  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment, our  dear,  kind  governor — after,  however,  severely  letting 
her  wait  twenty-four  hours — pardoned  her  back  to  the  arms 
of  her  friends,  with  whom  she  is  still  serving  usefully. 

Another  pleasant  instance  has  been  the  detection  and  con- 
viction of  the  eminent  Los  Angeles  murderer,  Mr.  James  P. 
Watson.  James  apparently  has  nothing  worse  upon  his  con- 
science than  bigamy,  robbery,  and  the  rather  vulgar  murders 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  wives.  Nevertheless  we  have 
been  stern  with  him,  and  are  sending  him  to  the  penitentiary 
for  life.  Of  course  our  beneficent  law  will  probably  discharge 
him  in  five  or  ten  years,  but  the  lesson  will  undoubtedly  be 
very  noticeable  to  him. 

Yet  another  case  occurred  a  short  time  ago.  An  ill-advised 
young  woman,  named  Mrs.  Woodcock,  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  one  of  our  lihraries,  formed  the  pernicious  habit  of 
walking  to  this  library  in  the  early  evening  to  procure  books. 
She  claimed  that  she  was  insulted  by  men  of  the  "masher" 
type  while  taking  this  journey,  and  so  informed  her  husband. 
This  husband  got  the  wicked  idea  that  he  should  protect  his 
wife  and  punish  her  insulters,  instead  of  falling  back  upon 
our  admirable  police  courts  and  policemen.  He  accordingly 
located  one  of  these  parties  and  shot  him  while  he  was  in  the 
act  of  addressing  his  wife.  Here  was  a  bloody  crime.  The 
comparatively  innocent  victim,  who  had  done  nothing  worse 
than  to  insult  a  woman,  had  the  good  old  Irish  name  of  Kelly, 
was  said  to  be  a  Knight  of  Columbus,  and  a  solicitor  for  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  It  is  apparent  that  this  was  a  case 
calling  for  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law.  The  foolish  Wood- 
cocks, appalled  by  the  clamor  that  arose  from  the  classes  of 
worthy  people,  all  one  hundred  per  cent.  Americans,  repre- 
sented by  their  victim,  became  criminally  confused  and  com- 
mitted that  offense  more  heinous  in  the  eyes  of  San  Francisco 
judges  and  journalists  than  much  murder,  namely,  perjury- 
At  least  it  has  been  legally  found  that  they  committed  per- 
jury,  although  not  murder. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  of  us  one  hundred 
per  cent.  Americans  to  have  such  good  and  efficient  laws  and 
lawyers  and  judges  and  courts  and  other  public  officers,  and 
to  know  that  our  rights  will  be  fully  protected,  whether  we  are 
bomb-throwers,  murderers,  treason-preachers,  bigamists,  wife- 
assassins,  insulters  of  other  men's  library-haunting  wives,  or 
what  not.  It  is  particularly  agreeable  to  know  that  our  in- 
teresting young  street  mashers  are  to  be  preserved  as  a  race, 


Some  few  months  ago  I  wrote  an  article  for  this 
column  on  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Mohammedan 
world.  I  will  admit  that  it  was  not  a  cheerful  article. 
It  contained  none  of  the  usual  formulas  about  recon- 
struction or  the  new  day  that  is  about  to  dawn  for  hu- 
manity. It  complied  with  none  of  the  rules  of  the 
professional  optimist.  On  the  contrary  it  said  that  the 
fantastic  assembly  at  Versailles,  having  arranged  for  a 
dozen  new  bonfires  in  Europe,  was  about  to  throw 
lighted  matches  into  the  powder  magazine  of  the  East. 
There  was  a  clamor  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Sultan 
from  Constantinople.  The  Christian  world,  having  re- 
mained blankly  indifferent  during  some  half-dozen  cen- 
turies to  the  sufferings  of  Serbians,  Bulgarians,  and 
Greeks  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  was  now  lashing 
itself  into  a  frenzy  of  compassion  for  the  Armenians. 
The  four  gentlemen  at  Versailles  who  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason  supposed  themselves  to  be  "big"  were 
urged  to  wave  a  magic  wand  and  remove  the  Turk  from 
Europe,  to  pen  him  up  in  some  undetermined  part  of 
Asia.  It  all  seemed  delightfully  simple.  Moreover,  it 
had  a  certain  pious  flavor  about  it  that  made  us  feel 
that  we  were  serving  God. 

I  pointed  out,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Mohammedan 
world  and  that  any  attempt  to  expel  hhn  from  Con- 
stantinople or  to  partition  his  dominions  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  storm  of  a  most  devastating  nature.  The 
unrest  in  India,  for  example,  is  not  due  to  a  yearning 
for  ballot-boxes,  nor  to  the  iron  heel  of  the  British 
oppressor,  but  to  a  dread  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
Mohammedans  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  will  be  treated 
ignominiously.  The  same  is  precisely  true  of  the  insur- 
rections in  Egypt,  which  were  not  at  all  due  to  a 
craving  for  democracy,  but  to  a  loyalty  to  the  Moham- 
medan faith,  which  knows  nothing  about  democracy 
nor  wants  to.  I  was  far  from  suggesting  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  done  to  help  and  save  the  Armenians,  al- 
though I  would  much  like  to  see  the  Armenians  do 
something  to  help  and  save  themselves.  But  it  seemed 
evident  that  this  could  not  be  done  by  airy  sentences 
of  eviction  against  the  Turk,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  issue  no  orders  at  all  than  orders  that  could 
not  be  enforced  and  that  might  so  easily  precipitate  a 
cataclysm  that  no  man  could  stay. 

The  human  mind  has  a  certain  faculty  by  which  it 
makes  itself  opaque  to  unpalatable  truths.  It  has  also 
a  conservatism  that  always  finds  something  incredible 
about  the  unprecedented.  Suggest  to  the  average  man 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  the  will  of  God  that  the  world 
shall  be  perpetually  governed  by  the  white  races,  that  it 
may  one  day  be  governed  by  the  dark  races,  and  prob- 
ably he  will  think  that  you  are  mad.  The  domination 
of  the  white  man  has  become  an  unshakable  article  of 
faith,  like  the  equator. 

Now  I  suggested  that  the  domination  of  the  white 
races  might  not  only  be  threatened,  but  perhaps  even 
doomed  if  anything  should  be  done  that  would  call  the 
Mohammedan  world  to  arms.  The  idea  was  not  mine. 
I  picked  it  up  many  years  ago  in  conversation  with 
white  officials  in  Mohammedan  countries.  They  were 
not  very  willing  to  talk  about  it.  It  was  rather  too 
dreadful  to  talk  about,  but  they  thought  about  it  a  good 
deal.  Then  came  the  war,  and  with  Turkish  participa- 
tion the  whole  Mohammedan  fabric  began  to  shiver  and 
shake.  An  extraordinary  diplomacy  reduced  the  danger 
to  a  minimum,  but  there  were  times  when  the  Moham- 
medan peril  seemed  to  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  more  imminent  than  the  German  peril.  It 
was  not  only  a  Mohammedan  peril,  but  an  Asiatic  peril. 
Asia  was  stirring  in  her  sleep.     In  fact  she  was  awake. 

Then  came  Mr.  Hyndman's  book,  "The  Awakening 
of  Asia."  Mr.  Hyndman  wrote  his  book  before  the  war, 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  publish  it.  Mr.  Hyndman 
knows  more  about  Asia  than  any  white  man  now  alive. 
And  Mr.  Hyndman  spoke  right  out  in  open  meeting. 
He  said  we  had  been  bullying,  insulting,  and  cajoling 
Asia  for  centuries.  He  said  Asia  had  resolved  that  she 
would  have  no  more  of  it.  She  was  about  to  make  war 
upon  the  white  world.  She  had  two-thirds  of  the  hu- 
man race  under  her  banners.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Japan  she  could  do  what  she  pleased.  General  Gordon, 
"Chinese"  Gordon,  said  this  some  forty  years  ago.  He 
said  that  the  Chinese  alone  could  conquer  the  human 
race  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  One  day  they  would 
burst  their  boundaries  and  submerge  the  world. 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  preliminary,  introductory  so 
to  speak,  to  two  items  that  appeared  in  our  newspapers 
May  25th.  The  first  consists  of  a  message  to  Congress 
from  President  Wilson  asking  for  authority  to  accept  a 
mandate  over  Armenia,  and  informing  Congress  that  he 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  arbitrate  the  questions  of 
the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Armenia.  Now  the 
independence  of  Armenia  implies  the  partition  of 
Turkey.     It  means  an  interference  with  the  Turks,  not 


in  Europe,  which  is  not  their  nome,  but  in  Asia,  which 
is  their  home. 

But,  says  some  indignant  critic,  are  we  not  justified 
in  interfering  with  the  Turks  for  the  liberation  of 
Armenia?  Is  it  not  a  Christian  duty?  Perhaps  so.  It 
is  also  a  Christian  duty  not  to  be  a  hypocrite.  Serbians. 
Bulgarians,  and  Greeks  were  enslaved  by  the  Turks  for 
centuries,  and  we  seemed  then  to  consider  it  our  Chris- 
tian duty  to  keep  them  enslaved.  Christendom  was 
almost  unanimously  on  the  side  of  the  Turk.  It  aided 
him,  abetted  him,  applauded  him.  He  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  Europe  at  a  time,  when  he  could  have  been 
expelled  without  any  particular  shock  to  the  Moham- 
medan world.  Now,  when  we  like  to  delude  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  the  Turk  has  been  beaten  and  is 
comparatively  harmless  it  suddenly  becomes  our  Chris- 
tian duty  to  partition  his  territories.  Is  there  no  way 
in  which  the  Armenians  can  be  helped  without  precipi- 
tating the  avalanche  of  a  Mohammedan  rebellion?  Do 
we  really  love  the  Armenians  so  much  more  than  we 
ever  loved  the  Serbians  and  the  Montenegrins? 

And  now  for  the  second  of  the  two  items.  It  comes 
from  Mr.  C.  F.  Bertelli,  special  correspondent  of  the 
Universal  Service  in  Paris,  and  possibly  it  will  help  to 
justify  me  for  having  said  this  same  thing  some  months 
ago.    Here  it  is  in  full: 

With  the  whole  Middle  East  about  to  blaze  up  in  revolt 
against  the  Turkish  treaty,  which  the  Allies  are  powerless  to 
enforce,  the  knocking  of  Sovietism  on  the  southern  gates  of 
Europe  is  causing  the  acutest  anxiety  to  French  and  British 
observers,  who  foresee  a  new  terrific  war  involving  a  tract  of 
3000  miles  from  the  Balkans  to  the  lower  borders  of  India  and 
perhaps  beyond. 

Britain  fears  for  her  Eastern  possessions  and  is  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  put  up  a  strong  military  barrier  to  check 
the  spread  of  Leninism,,  but  her  allies  are  unwilling  to  fur- 
nish adequate  troops  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  the  United 
States  is,  to  all  practical  purposes,  "out"  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Near  East. 

A   particularly   well-informed   observer   said   today: 

"The  way  to  a  war  more  ghastly  than  any  in  history  has 
been -paved  by  the  peacemakers — a  war  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  They  have  paved  it  with  their  blunders  in  dividing  up 
Europe,  without  taking  account  of  racial  and  political  an- 
tagonisms and  hatreds,  which  are  now  let  loose  and  form  a 
living  menace  to  the  security  of  civilization.  The  Versailles 
treaty  has  put  the  clock  of  civilization  back  five  centuries,  and 
the  inevitable  result  must  be  ruin  and  chaos." 

British  diplomats  privately  do  not  conceal  their  fear  that 
Persia  will  be  lost  to  the  empire  by  the  Persians'  repudiation 
of  the  Anglo-Persian  agreement  in  favor  of  an  alliance  with 
Soviet  Russia,  giving  the  latter  an  open  door  to  Mesopotamia 
and  India. 

Military  critics  frankly  admit  that  the  Allied  forces  now 
in  Turkey  are  inadequate  successfully  to  combat  a  Soviet  push 
eastward,  once  it  is  seriously  attempted. 

There  we  have  the  exact  facts.  Not  even  a  special 
correspondent  can  wholly  hide  them.  There  we  have 
a  sufficient  commentary  to  this  disposal  of  fatuous  man- 
dates, this  rectification  of  other  peoples'  boundaries. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  for  the  Mohammedans 
to  say  whether  there  shall  be  a  mandate  for  Armenia, 
and  how  and  in  what  way  its  frontiers  shall  be  recti- 
fied. The  President  has  no  authority  in  the  matter  and 
perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  walk  warily  lest  we 
bring  the  avalanche  upon  our  heads. 

The  world  of  today  contains  1.700,000,000  people. 
Of  these  no  less  than  1,150,000,000  are  colored.  All  of 
the  colored  races  hate  the  white  races.  There  are  no 
exceptions.  Of  the  colored  races  about  250,000.000  are 
Mohammedans,  and  they  are  increasing  rapidly.  The 
whole  of  black  Africa  is  being  converted  to  Moham- 
medanism. 

Here  are  some  recent  opinions  from  the  world  of 
color.  The  chief  Turkish  newspaper,  Taninc}  says  of 
the  European  powers: 

They  would  not  look  at  the  evils  in  their  own  countries 
or  elsewhere,  but  interfered  at  the  slightest  incident  in  our 
borders;  every  day  they  would  gnaw  at  some  part  of  our 
rights  and  our  sovereignty;  they  would  perform  vivisection 
on  our  quivering  flesh  and  cut  off  great  pieces  of  it.  And  we, 
with  a  forcibly  controlled  spirit  of  rebellion  in  our  hearts 
and  with  clenched  but  powerless  fists,  silent  and  depressed, 
would  murmur  as  the  fire  burned  within:  "Oh,  that  they 
might  fall  out  with  one  another  !  Oh,  that  they  might  eat  one 
another  up  !"  And  lo  !  today  they  are  eating  each  other  up, 
just  as  the  Turk  wished  they  would. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Burghardt  Dubois,  the  American  colored 
author,  wrote  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war: 

These  nations  and  races,  composing  as  they  do  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  humanity,  are  going  to  endure  this  treatment  just 
as  long  as  they  must,  and  not  a  moment  longer.  Then  they 
are  going  to  fight,  and  the  War  of  the  Color  Line  will  outdo 
in  savage  inhumanity  any  war  this  world  has  yet  seen.  For 
colored  folk  have  much  to  remember  and  they  will  not  forget. 

A  Japanese  imperialist  proclamation  written  in  1916 
and  quoted  in  the  Military  Historian  and  Economist, 
January,  1917,  says: 

We  are  now  well  astride  of  our  steed,  China;  but  the  steed 
has  long  roamed  wild  and  is  run  down  ;  it  needs  grooming, 
more  grain,  more  training.  Further,  our  saddle  and  bridle 
are  as  yet  mere  makeshifts  ;  would  steed  and  trappings  stand 
the  strain  of  war?     And  what  would  that  strain  be? 

As  for  America — that  fatuous  booby  with  much  money  and 
much  sentiment,  but  no  cohesion,  no  brains  of  government ; 
stood  she  alone  we  should  not  need  our  China  steed.  W.-ll 
did  my  friend  speak  the  other  day  when  he  called  her  people 
a  race  of  thieves  with  the  hearts  of  rabbits.  America,  to  any 
vvarrior  race,  is  not  as  a  foe,  but  as  an  immense  melon,  ripe 
for  the  cutting.  But  there  are  other  warrior  races — England, 
Germanv — would  they  look  on  and  let  us  slice  and  eat  nur  fill  * 
Would  they? 

Putnam  Weale  in  his  "Conflict  of  Color."  ■ 
in  1910,  says: 

It  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  a  very  deliberat-j 
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certainly  being  quietly  and  cleverly  pursued.  Despite  all  de- 
nials, it"  is  a  fact  that  Japan  has  already  a  great  hold  m  the 
schools  and  in  the  vernacular  newspapers  all  oyer  eastern  Asia, 
and  that  the  gospel  of  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics  is  being  steadily 
preached,  not  only  by  her  schoolmasters  and  her  editors,  but 
by  her  merchants  and  peddlers,  and  every  other  man  who 
travels. 

Bernard  Temple,  writing  four  years  before  the  war, 
says : 

World  politics,  as  viewed  by  Mohammedanism's  political 
leaders,  resolve  themselves  into  a  struggle— not  necessarily  a 
bloody  struggle,  but  still  an  intense  and  vita!  struggle— tor 
place  and  power  between  the  three  great  divisions  01  man 
kind.  The  Moslem  mind  is  deeply  stirred  by  the  prosper. 
Every  Moslem  country  is  in  communication  with  every  other 
Moslem  country:  directly,  by  means  of  special  emissaries,  pil- 
grims travelers,  traders,  and  postal  exchanges ;  indirectly,  by 
means  of  Mohammedan  newspapers,  books,  pamphlets,  leaflets, 
and  periodicals. 

It  would  be  possible  to  make  a  hundred  citations  such 
as  these.  But  cut  bono?  Whom  the  gods  would  de- 
stroy they  first  drive  mad.  Doubtless  we  shall  remain 
unchangeably  of  opinion  that  Armenia  lies  in  the  hol- 
low of  our  hand,  to  take  or  to  leave,  and  that  the 
frontiers  of  Armenia  and  of  Turkey  in  Asia  are  waiting 
for  the  delimiting  pencil  of  the  President.  But  the  dis- 
illusionment of  events  may  be  coming  on  swifter  wing 
than  we  know  .  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  May  26,  1920. 


The  Growth  of  the  Deportation  Habit. 

(Extract  from  an  article  in  the  National  Encyclopedia  of  1975, 
entitled  Deportation,  Rise  and  Growth  of.] 
The  practice  of  deportation  first  originated  in  the 
years  of  the  Great  War,  during  which  the  United 
States,  aided  by  the  Serbians,  the  Siamese,  and  other 
allies,  conquered  Germany.  It  was  first  applied  to  the 
Reds  or  Radicals.  It  proved  .an  immediate  success. 
The  demand  at  once  arose  for  the  deportation  of  other 
classes  of  the  community.  The  deportation  of  the  So- 
cialists and  the  Syndicalists  was  carried  out  in  the 
years  1925-1930.  It  was  followed  (1931)  by  the 
deportation  of  the  remaining  Wilsonivn  Democrats.  A 
model  of  the  tiny  ship  in  which  they  made  their  voyage 
is  still  preserved  in  the  National  Museum.  Owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  office  of  record,  it  is  not  known 
whether  they  reached  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  or  not. 
The  next  deportation  was  that  of  the  entire  population 
of  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  A  slight  opposition  was 
raised  in  the  press  at  the  time,  but  the  improved  appear- 
ance of  the  city  of  Paterson  after  the  inhabitants  were 
removed  silenced  complaint. 

The  decade  following  witnessed  the  deportation  of 
the  Osteopathists,  the  Chiropodists,  and  the  Homeopa- 
thists.  The  movement  now  assumed  a  racial  or  eth- 
nographic character.  In  spite  of  furious  opposition  it 
was  decided  to  deport  the  Irish  and  insist  on  their 
living  in  Ireland.  The  claim  of  the  Irish  that  they 
were  law-abiding  citizens  threw  the  case  into  the  Su- 
preme Court  where,  after  the  dynamiting  of  three  of 
the  justices,  the  survivors  held  that  the  plea  of  the  Irish 
was  good.  A  similar  claim  raised  by  the  Greek  fruit 
sellers  (see  under  Peanuts)  was  held  void.  The  move- 
ment now  assumed  a  distinctly  religious  character.  The 
deportation  of  the  Presbyterians  may  be  said  to  have 
marked  an  epoch.  All  those  who  witnessed  their  de- 
parture from  New  York  harbor,  when  a  hundred  pipers 
plaved  Loehaber  ATo  More  upon  a  hundred  sets  of  bag- 
-  pipes,  felt  that  they  never  wanted  to  go  through  such 
an  experience  again  (see  under  Music,  Definition  of). 
This  deportation  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Mayflower 
Society,  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Mexican  War  Veterans,  and  other  bodies  whose  exist- 
ence had  become  a  national  danger.  Of  late  years  the 
deportation  movement  has  undergone  a  marked  decline. 
The  new  sense  of  emptiness  and  space  is  inducing  a 
feeling  of  loneliness  throughout  North  America.  Open 
regret  is  now  expressed  at  certain  of  the  deportations. 
It  is  widely  felt  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  send  the  Grand 
Opera  Artists,  the  Choral  Societies,  and  other  harmless 
bodies  out  of  the  country.  It  is  expected  that  the  pres- 
ent decade  will  witness  a  turn  of  the  tide  (see  under 
Tide). — Stephen  Leacock  in  Vanity  Fair. 


The  estimate  published  by  the  Christian  Herald,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  that  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  United  States  will  show  in  1919  the 
smallest  annual  increase  in  membership  in  thirty  years 
constitutes  a  challenge  to  the  churches  to  renewed 
activity  all  along  the  line.  Dr.  Carroll  was  in  charge  of 
the  first  national  religious  census  ever  made,  in  con- 
nection with  the  eleventh  United  States  census  in  1S90, 
and  is  an  authority  on  the  subject.  He  finds  that  the 
increase  in  membership  last  year  was  only  56,000,  as 
compared  with  an  average  increase  for  the  past  ten 
years  of  771.947.  The  slump  began,  he  says,  in  1918, 
when  there  was  an  increase  of  only  155,000. 


Canada  has  paid  an  average  of  over  $600  to  her  over- 
seas service  troops,  voted  840,000,000  for  needy  sol- 
diers, spent  large  sums  in  establishing  a  reeducation 
system  for  returning  soldiers,  and  advances  $7500  to 
eaih  man  who  takes  up  farming.  Nevertheless,  a  large 
body  of  veterans  is  agitating  for  an  additional  $2000 
fcr  each  one  who  served  on  the  front.  $1500  for  anv 
'  10  got  only  to  England,  and  $1000  for  service  in 
( ->nada.  The  government  declares  it  will  not  pav  these 
is,  estimated  to  total  $800,000,000. 


IN  DI VIDU  ALITIES. 

. m 

Ossip  Gabrilovitch,  pianist  and  son-in-law  of  the  late 
Mark  Twain,  on  the  verge  of  boarding  the  steamship 
Kroonland  for  Europe  received  a  message  that  his  wife 
was  seriously  ill  at  their  home  in  Detroit  and  imme- 
diately left  New  York  for  his  home. 

The  Evening  Post  of  New  York  announces  that  Rollo 
Ogden,  its  editor  since  February,  1903,  is  to  leave  its 
service  in  May.  He  goes  to  join  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Mr.  Ogden  came  to  the  Evening  Post  in 
1891  under  the  editorship  of  Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin, 
serving  afterward  with  the  late  Horace  White,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  editor-in-chief. 

Friends  of  Maude  Adams  are  still  worried  over  the 
health  of  the  famous  actress,  who  is  living  in  seclusion 
at  her  camp  in  Adirondacks,  having  some  time  ago 
abandoned  her  road  tour  of  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella" 
and  having  been  unable  to  proceed  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  another  production.  For  a  number  of  years 
past  this  popular  player  has  been  in  poor  health,  but  of 
late  her  condition  seems  to  have  become  worse. 

When  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  one  of  the  largest  banking  in- 
stitutions in  the  world,  met  recently  to  appoint  an 
officer  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  company  it  established  a 
precedent  by  appointing  a  woman,  Clara  F.  Porter. 
There  are  hundreds  of  capable  bank  officials  throughout 
the  United  States  who  would  have  been  eager  to  accept 
the  position,  yet  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  none  of  them 
begrudges  the  selection  of  Miss  Porter.  It  is  unani- 
mously conceded  by  those  in  banking  circles  who  have 
followed  this  young  woman's  brief  career — she  has  been 
with  the  Guaranty  less  than  three  years — that  she  is 
exceptionally  well  qualified  to  fill  the  office. 

Many  American  singers  and  actors  have  been  grad- 
uated from  the  minstrels  and  some  have  become  famous. 
Chauncey  Olcott  began  his  career  in  burnt  cork  with 
Emerson's  Minstrels,  singing  a  solo  in  the  first  part 
and  playing  small  characters  in  the  after  pieces.  Then 
he  was  the  leading  singer  for  Haverly's  Minstrels  (100, 
count  them)  for  five  years,  and  afterward  spent  five 
years  with  the  Duff  Opera  Company,  two  of  them  in 
England.  On  the  death  of  Scanlon  he  was  induced  to 
go  into  Irish  plays  by  the  late  Augustus  Pitou,  and 
their  partnership  lasted  until  the  latter's  death.  George 
M.  Cohan  then  tried  Olcott  in  a  play  without  songs, 
but  the  public  would  not  have  it,  so  Olcott  returned  to 
the  Irish  costume  play  with  songs,  and  there  he  is  likely 
to  remain. 

Two  new  endowed  professorships  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Harvard  University  and  their  first  occupants 
have  been  elected  b)r  the  governing  boards.  One  is  the 
George  F.  Baker  Professorship  in  Economics,  endowed 
by  George  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  '99,  of  New  York  City,  during 
the  recent  Endowment  Fund  Campaign.  Professor 
Charles  J.  Bullock,  who,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Har- 
vard staff  since  1903  and  a  professor  of  economics  since 
1908,  has  been  chosen  to  the  Baker  professorship.  The 
other  chair  is  the  Charles  Wilder  Professorship  in  Pre- 
ventive Medicine  and  Hygiene,  endowed  by  the  late 
Charles  Wilder  and  Miss  F.  E.  Wilder  of  Cambridge. 
The  occupant  of  this  chair  will  be  Dr.  Milton  J.  Rose- 
nau,  who  has  been  on  the.  staff  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  since  1909. 

A  group  of  American  suffragists  will  sail  this  month 
for  Europe  to  take  part  in  the  first  international  woman 
suffrage  convention  since  1913.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  for  years  the  leader  of  suffrage  in  this  country,  as 
president  of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance, 
heads  the  list  of  the  women  sailing  from  this  country. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  convention  will  be  the  num- 
ber of  women  M.  P.'s  from  various  countries  in  attend- 
ance. Since  the  meeting  in  Budapest  women  have  been 
elected  to  their  legislative  bodies  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. Although  there  has  been  only  one  Jeanette 
Rankin  in  this  country  European  countries  can  boast 
a  goodly  number.  These  representatives  have  been  in- 
vited to  the  international  convention.  Two  of  the  best- 
known  of  these  women  legislators  are  Senator  Marie 
Hjelmer  and  Fru  Elna  Munch  of  Denmark.  Senator 
Hjelmer,  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  municipal 
council  of  her  small  city,  was  elected  last  year  to  the 
Landsthing,  the  upper  house  of  the  Rigsdag.  Fru  Eina 
Munch,  president  of  the  Danish  Women's  Suffrage  As- 
sociation, was  elected  to  the  lower  house  at  the  same 
election.  She  is  the  wife  of  the  minister  of  war,  and 
has  been  a  notable  figure  in  the  suffrage  movement  in 
Denmark  for  a  number  of  years. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  come  next  August  the  steamer 
PeiLabic  was  sunk  in  collision  with  the  steamer  Meteor 
off  Thunder  Bay  Island  in  Lake  Huron.  Her  cargo  of 
copper  grew  vastly  more  valuable  as  years  went  on, 
and  many  were  the  adventurers  who  dreamed  of  sal- 
vaging it  and  sought  to  put  their  dreams  into  action. 
What  these  male  adventurers  failed  to  achieve  was  left 
to  a  woman  to  accomplish.  She  is  Mrs.  Margaret 
Campbell  Goodman,  the  only  woman  in  the  world  in 
the  deep  sea  salvage  business.  A  little  creature  is  she, 
a  trifle  over  five  feet  and  slender  and  delicate  of 
physique,  but  in  courage  and  perseverance  she  is  quite 
gigantic.  It  took  three  years  of  employment  of  these 
remarkable  qualities  to  bring  success  in  her  first  effort 


at  salvage,  but  success  came  at  last.  With  the  raising 
of  the  first  load  of  copper  from  a  vessel  submerged  over 
half  a  century  came  the  breaking  of  a  world  record  in 
deep-water  salvage  and  the  climax  of  a  story  that 
bordered  on  legend.  Mrs.  Goodman,  who  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Burdett  Campbell,  a  scion  of 
a  Scottish  family,  spent  her  early  life  in  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Michigan,  and  after  her  school  days  she  went  to 
Toledo,  Ohio,  which  is  her  present  home. 

Christopher  Morley,  the  author,  writes  of  himself  as 
follows :  "Born,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  early  'nine- 
ties. Father,  professor  of  mathematics  and  a  poet; 
mother,  musician,  poet,  and  fine  cook.  I  was  handi- 
capped by  intellectual  society  and  good  nourishment. 
I  am  and  always  have  been  too  well  fed.  Great  litera- 
tures proceeds  from  the  empty  stomach.  My  proudest 
achievement  is  having  been  asked  by  a  college  president 
to  give  a  course  in  Chaucer.  When  I  graduated  from 
Haverford  in  1910  a  benevolent  posse  of  college  presi- 
dents in  Maryland  sent  me  to  New  College,  Oxford,  as 
a  Rhodes  scholar.  At  Oxford  I  learned  to  drink 
shandygaff.  When  I  came  home  from  England  in  1913 
I  started  work  for  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  at  Garden 
City.  I  learned  to  read  Conrad  and  started  my  favorite 
hobby,  which  is  getting  letters  from  William  McFee. 
By  the  way,  my  favorite  amusement  is  hanging  around 
Leary's  second-hand  bookstore  in  Philadelphia.  My 
earnest  dream  is  to  own  some  kind  of  a  boat,  write  one 
good  novel  and  about  thirty  plays  which  would  run  a 
year  on  Broadway.  I  have  written  book  reviews,  edi- 
torials, dramatic  notices,  worked  as  a  reporter,  a  li- 
brarian in  a  book  store,  and  have  given  lectures.  Once 
I  was  an  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Bridge  of  Death. 

"The  dance  is  on  the  Bridge  of  Death 
And  who  will  dance  with  me?" 

"There's  never  a  man  of  living  men 
Will  dare  to  dance  with  thee." 

Now  Margaret's  gone  within  her  bower 

Put  ashes  in  her  hair, 
And   sackcloth    on   her  bonny  breast, 

And  on  her  shoulders  bare. 

There  came  a  knock  to  her  bower  door, 
And  blithe  she  let  him  in ; 

It  was  her  brother  from  the  wars, 
The   dearest  of  her  kin. 

"Set  gold  within   your  hair,   Margaret, 

Set  gold  within  your  hair, 
And  gold  upon  your  girdle  band, 

And  on  your  breast  so  fair. 

"For  we  are  bidden  to  dance  tonight. 

We  may  not  bide  away ; 
This  one  good  night,  this  one  fair  night. 

Before  the  red  new  day." 

"Nay,  no  gold  for  my  head,  brother, 

Nay.  no  gold  for  my  hair ; 
It  is  the  ashes  and  dust  of  earth 

That  you  and  I  must  wear. 

"No    gold    for   my  girdle   band, 

No  gold  work  on  my  feet ; 
But  ashes  of  the  fire,  my  love. 

But  dust  that  the  serpents  eat." 


They  danced  across  the  Bridge  of  Death, 

Above  the  black  water. 
And  the  marriage-bell  was  tolled  in  hell 

For  the  souls  of  him  and  her. 
— Translated  from  the  French  by  Andrew  Lang. 


"Not  Death,  but  Love." 

I  thought  once  how  Theocritus. had  sung 

Of  the  sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wished  for  years, 
Who  each  one  in  a  gracious  hand  appears 

To  bear  a  gift  for  mortals,  old  or  young; 

And,  as  I  mused  it  in  his  antique  tongue, 
I  saw  in  gradual  vision  through  my  tears, 
The  sweet,  sad  years,  the  melancholy  years. 

Those  of  my  own  life,  who  by  turns  had  flung 

A  shadow  across  me.     Straightway  I  was  'ware, 
So  weeping,   how  a   mystic   Shape   did  move 

Behind  me,   and  drew  me  backward  by  the  hair; 
And  a  voice  said  in  mastery  while  I  strove, 

"Guess  now  who  holds  thee?"     "Death,"  I  said.     But  there, 
The  silver  answer  rang,  "Not  Death,  but  Love." 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


"Wanted — 


God  give  us  men ;  a  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  ready  hands ; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill ; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  can  not  buy; 
Men   who   possess   opinions   and   a   will ; 

Men  who  have  honor — men  who  will  not  He  ; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagog, 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking ! 
Tall  men,   sun   crowned,   who   live   above   the   fog 

In   public    duty,    and   in   private   thinking: 
For  while  the   rabble,   with   their  thumb-worn   creeds. 
Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds, 
Mingle   in    selfish    strife,    lo !    Freedom   weeps. 
Wrong  rules   the  land,   and  waiting  Justice   sleeps. 

— J.  G.  Holland. 


The  U.  S.  S.  Tennessee,  now  being  completed  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  will  be  ready  for  commission 
during  the  present  month.  New  designs  have  been 
adopted  for  the  fighting  tops,  equipped  with  appliances 
found  useful  in  the  world  war.  It  is  the  most  powerful 
dreadnought  of  the  American  navy  and  has  a  battery 
of  twelve  14-inch  guns.  The  huge  ship  is  scheduled  to 
make  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies,  through  the  Panama 
Canal  and  possibly  visit  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  MARRIAGE. 


Mary  Borden  Writes  a  Novel  of  Contrast  Between  American 
and  European  Ideas 


I've   been    in   her   bedroom — the   bathroom    does   lead   out   the  guarded  by  her  mother.     To  the  end  of  her  life   Louise  nei- 

other  way."  ther  smoked,  drank  any  kind  of  wine,  or  even  tea  or  coffee. 

"Isnt   it  perfectly   horrible?"  She  "drank  milk  and  ate   fruit,  and  she  would  have   outlasted 

"Yes,  absolutely  horrible."  us  all.     You  only  had  to  look  at  the  bushy  vigor  of  her  hair. 

T„__  „     .     tj-   i       •      t    j-           j     t.     ■               i    «.      lL  '  mean  ner  cheeks  would  have  been  the  last  to  wither,  and 

Joan  meets  Bmky  in  India  and  she  is  struck  by  the  her  teeth  the  last  to  decay.    A  perfect  physique,  no  bad  habits. 

It  was  time  for  some  one  to  write  the  story  of  the  inter-    wa>'  ne  tTles  to  obliterate  his  good   looks  by  wearing  and  a  complete  set  of  attitudes,  supplied  ready-made,  to  save 

national  marriage,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  a  captious  :  ^"^^hf,?  bod"1"  ^  ^  ^  C°ntemptU0US'  slip"  |  for  ^r^uTa^'sTe^L?*'5'™"'  *"*  W°U'd  haVe  k6Pt  h" 

patriotism,  but  with  an  earnest  desire  to  measure  and       „.    .   .  .        .  .  Th*  Vni=K=nH=  5nj  „,;„<.=,  nf  iv™,.,«:„  r„,„  *...„  >„„„ 

r  .  .  His  hair  was  just  faintlv  tinged  with  gray  in  those  davs         L ne  nuSDands  and  wives  ot  Iroquois  form  two  sepa- 

weigh  the  forces  that  the  international  marriage  brings    and  he  had  a  vivid,  bright  look  on  his  face,  a  look  of  clear  j  rate  camps.    The  wives  want  opera  and  culture,  and  the 
into  confrontation.    It  has  never  been  done,  at  least  it  |  f°?d  hum°r  ™'lth  a  dash  of  mockery,  that  was  very  charming,    husbands  pav  for  it  all  and  sneer.    It  was  a  part  of  the 

th^eir:ith™  s°saddL.gtesf in  SiTStaSyss  r t  %  let'the,  wts  make  f°ols  °f  themselves-  Th,e 

ously  and  grinning.    His  scarlet  shirt  was  streaked  black  with  i  "^bands  pay  tor  the  opera,  but  they  refuse  to  attend 
perspiration,    his   face   under   his    topi   was   of  the   unpleasant  lit.     They  draw  the  line  there: 
a  group  ot  American  girls  from  the  town  of  Iroquois,  ,  hot  shade,  relieved  by  daubs  of  dirt      He  was  certainly  no!        And  Louise,  I  would  have  you  know,  was  satisfied.    She  saw 
rich,  beautiful,  but  with  the  characteristics  of  the  new  |  bca-ut»ul  then-   ™'  the  long  line  of  his  wet,  red  shirt  and    nothing  shameful  or  absurd  in  her  position.     She  sat  corn- 
worn  breeches  pleased  me  unaccountablv,  and  the  wav  he  sat  !  nl^mrt  inA  hp,vn,olcl  ;„  u.^  l,-,if  .>~.n».-  i, ~~j  «n„    ~a   t-_ 

soil    from    Which    they    spring.       "We    are    spoiled    and  ,  his  ungirthed  ply,   careless,   secure,  quizzical,   seemeo   to  me    ^/ht  tiS  gettng  dnTnk  folhT^.ubTknd^so '.ongls^h'e 

ily  attractive.    I  listened  for  his  voice.    It  had  a  dry.    ?nd  the  other  men  whom  she  had  previousiy  dined  vm  there 

in  the  interval  fussing  over  herself  and  her  female  companions, 
she  didn't  mind.  Louise  can't,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tell  one 
note  from  another.  She  is  almost  completely  tone-deaf,  but 
she  went  to  the  opera  three  times  a  week  for  the  three  months 
of  the  winter  that   I   was   in   Iroquois,   and  she  consistently 


was  never  done  until  Mary  Borden  did  it  in  this  most 
unusual  novel,  "The  Romantic  Woman."    She  shows  us 


petted,"  she  says,  "but  all  the  same  we  are  full  of  the    "nns?,"k'ably  f"ractl«-    * 

v  '  J   '  toneless    quality;    and    his    words,    halt    of    them    never    came 

domestic  affection  of  slaves,  and  our  lives  move  in  the    beyond  his  moustache.     He  spoke  as  though  it  didn't  matter 

round  of  simple  primitive   passions,  such  as  jealousy,  j  wfH,ont  heard  him  or  not,  as  though  speech  was  a 
.  F    .  f  ,    ,       ,  r  „     t,/      bore  and  there  was  nothing  on  earth  worth  saying  anyhow, 

and  maternal  pride,  and  the  lust  of  possessions.       lhe 

life  of  Iroquois  contains  no  subtleties,  no  coercive  con- '  Joan  meets  Binky's  uncle,  the  duke,  who  is  "the  most  ,  kept  up  the  most  elaboratei  detailed  fiction  of  her  appreciative 
ventions,  and  there  are  no  heredities  to  act  the  tyrant  beautiful  thing  in  decadent  and  decrepit  manhood  that  enjoyment.  How  she  picked  up  so  much  particularized  in- 
over  word  and  deed.  ! ever  lived."     And  there  were  Clem  and  Monica,  weird,    formation    I   can't   imagine.     Her   data   were   extraordinary. 

It  is  one  of  these  girls.  Joan,  who  tells  the  story:    inhuman,  and  yet  with  a  fascination  of  their  own : 
Joan  has  married  "Binky,"  an  English  cavalryman  and  ,      But  there  were  others  besides  the  duke.    Not  quite  so  fasci 
the  heir  to  an  earldom.    The  author  besins  her  story  at  !  ""'^v!™1  a11  star5™%ly  differe"'  from  an>th 

°  _.  .  ,  mpT.  I   hprp    WAT"**      fni-    irictiTir'c       I    lam     onH     \fnn 

the  end,  so  to  speak.    Its  first  and  last  pages  he  side  by  ;  ^ 
side.    A  little  group  of  the  Iroquois  girls  and  their  hus- 
bands are  in  London  after  the  war,  and  we  get  our  first 
glimpse   of   Binky   before    we    learn    anything"  of   the 
rough  road  of  incompatibility  over  which  he  and  Joan 


ng  I  had  ever 


imagine. 
She  could  rattle  on  about  the  score  and  the  tone  qualities  of 
this  and  that  voice,  and  the  dramatic  technic  of  another,  and 
the    scenic   effects   of   such   and   such   an   artist,    without   ever 
giving    herself    away   the    slightest   bit.      The    only    suspicious 
thing  about  all  her  talk  was  its  extreme  glibness.     It  came  so 
omca    were    the    constant    target    for    Binky  s    criticism    and    fast   and   with    ^^    smoothness.      To    make   it   quite    perfect, 
contempt,  but  I  gathered  that  he  admired  them  enormously  all    she  ought  to  have  affected  a  slight  hesitation  as  an  evidence 
the   same      They  were   in   themselves   perfectly   sustained   de-    Gf  mental  effort.     It  is  rather   pathetic,   if  vou  wish   to   look 
mals  of  the  actualities  of  existence      Therein  lay  their  charm.    at   it  that  wav?   t0   think   o£   that   stupid   chijd    decked   out  - 
I  hey   were    both    extremely    unhealthy   and    ungainly,    and    so    her    extraordinarv    finerv,    turning    a    carefullv-arranged    face 
dowdy  in  their  dress  that  I  thought  this.  like  everything  else  j  towards  a  volume  of  meaningless  sound  and  pretending  to  be 
about  them,  was  calculated,  but  I  don  t  believe  it  was.     I  think    thrilled  to  the  soul ;  while  her  husband  was  getting  drunk  and 
it  was   simply  that   theyd   no   taste   and   no   time   for   clothes.  ,  more  drunk,  and  learning  to  despise  her  poor  little  attitudes. 
Monica   is    sa  low    with   sunken,   flashing  eyes,    hollow   cheeks  i  You  see,   Louise  had  been  to  Dresden  and  Paris  and  Vienna, 
^    and   long  neck       She   almost   always   wears   a   cerise   or  green  |  and  she  nad  seen  kings  and  queens  at  the  opera,  and  women 
I  am  ashamed  to  admit  that  the  war  has  done  some-  ,  "boon  round  her  dark^  untidy  head,   and  she  talks  with   her    whose   faces    she   recognized    from    newspapers   as    great   per- 
ch.111   far  out,    like    a    Rossetti    picture.      Clem   is   smaller   and  ,  sonages.     The  opera,  as  it  happened,  was  the  one  place  where 
|  fair    with   very  beautiful   feet,   which   she   always   reveals   un-  '.  she  had,  so  to  speak,  sat  down  with,  or  at  least  in  the  same 
stockinged    at    fancy-dress    balls.      They    are   both    clever,   un-  I  room,  with  royalty,  and  so  the  opera— an  opera— grand  opera 
.  canmly    clever;    and    their    cleverness    is    expended    in    trans     in  general  terms,  seemed  to  her  quite  naturally  the  aristocratic 
forming  all  the  ordinary  activities   of  life  into  elaborate  and  j  thing,   and  the  nearest  thing  America   could   get  to   court.     I 
!  fantastic  rites.     Going  to  bed,  for  instance,  is  a  simple  enough    fancv  jt  was  a  pleasure  to  her  to  think,  as  she  sat  there  with 
|  thma    for   me,   at   least.      I   simply   tumble  in,    roll   up   into   a    a  truly  regal  chain  of  pearls  round  her  throat,  that  queens  and 
1  ball,  and  go  to  sleep.     Not  so  with  Gem  and  Monica.     Monica 


have  traveled,  and  that  has  ''made  us  friends'1 

The  war  has  made  us  friends,  Binky  and  me.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  it,  but  there  it  is.  I  am  ashamed  of  being 
in  debt  to  the  greatest  horror  of  all  time  for  my  own  peace 
of  mind 

thing  good  for  us,  because  that  proves  just  how  dreadfully 
deep  we  were  in  failure.  It's  an  awful  thing  to  think  that 
the  tragedy  of  millions  has  been  a  blessing  to  me,  but  it  is 
true.  It  has  reduced  my  life  to  the  simplest  terms,  it  has 
destroyed  all  fictitious  values  and  left  me  with  a  very  few 
simple  ones.  I  love  my  children,  and  I  like  Bmky,  and  I  am 
glad  the  war  has  saved  him.  He  is  happy  now  in  the  -face  of 
all  those  horrors.     When  I  say  he  is  happy  I  mean  that  his  , 

soul   is    enjoying   the   acute   discomfort    of   his   body    and    the  j  bas  a  black  be,dro1°.ITV  T^  a  ^ed  Iac<*ueJ  bed  innt.he  middIe  of 
dislocation   of  his   nerves,   and   the   unviolabilitv   of   his   mind    ll-  _an  extremely  high  bed.     One  ascends  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
in  a  violated  world;  I  mean  that  his  soul  is  quiet  in  the  midst  j  a,nd  enteTf  in.t0  the  sombre  embrace  of  black  crepe  de  chine 
of  the  shuddering  convulsions  of  the  universe.     It's  a  splendid 
thing   for   a    man   to    keep    his   will    rigid   against   the    raving 
lunacies   let   loose   by  the   noise   of   cannon   and   the   sight   of 
grotesque   agonies.      Binky,   of  course,   doesn't  realize  that  he 
is  splendid.     He  talks  of  doing  his  job.     That  is  the  most  Eng- 
lish thing  I  know,   that  terse  denial  of  heroism   and   splendid 
suffering.     I  sit  at  home  thinking  about  it. 


you  like !  On  the  top  step  she  sheds  her  dressing  gown  of 
very  moth-eaten  golden  stain,  and  lays  her  ven-  beautiful  body 
between  the  black  sheets,  and  smokes  little  Bulgarian  cigarettes 
until  she  finally  drops  off.  Only  a  few  chosen  friends  are  sup- 
posed to  know  this.  Clem's  room  is  white,  with  no  bed  at  all. 
She  sleeps  on  a  quilt  on  the  floor,  with 
pillow  under  her  head. 
The  life  of  Iroquois  into  which  these  girls  were  born 

is  the  typical  life  of  the  American  citv,  a  rather  primi- 

,-r         j  r  ii    £  i  •  lu  4.  -,  .  all  about  his  mistresses  and  his  finances,  but  he  is  dif- 

tive  life  and  one  full  of  moral  issues  that  are  supposed    ,  .  ...    .        .  c    .       ..      *    z.  . 

.     ,  T  .......    Ll        ,    terent,  and  this  is  a  large  factor  in  love  affairs:  • 

to  be  great.     Joan  gives  us  an  illuminating  glimpse  oi        _  *• 

hpr  mother*  I      Once,    after    three    days'    yachting,    during    which    time    he 

ner  mot    e    .  :  Spent  every  afternoon   down  below  playing  bridge  with  three 

If  my  mother  had  lived  longer  there  would  no  doubt  have  |  men.  and  the  evenings  too,  I  lost  my  temper.     I  snubbed  him. 

been  trouble  over  the  question  of  religion,  and  of  all  the  many    to    his   utter   amazement.      He  was   so    dejected   and  mystified 


empresses  and  princesses  were  sitting  just  as  she  was  sitting, 
in  boxes  in  opera  houses  all  over  the  world.  The  thought,  un- 
doubtedly, gave  her  an  exquisite  sense  of  doing  the  right 
thing.  And  she  knew,  as  I  say,  just  how  to  behave,  just  how 
™?.etKi«  i      rll a*i!,leav"  n!~T  u  SOunJ     PI!  2at  ,^™pJlclty  if,  \  to  sit  rather  stiffly  and  to  applaud  with  assumed  nonchalance, 

and  to  use  her  fan  and  bow  across  the  arena,  and  talk  to  men 
over  the  back  of  her  chair.  Oh,  yes,  she  knew  perfectly  how 
to  behave. 


Joan  falls  desperately  in  love  with  Binky.    She  knows 


rights  and  wrongs  that  seemed  for  her  to  be  bound  up  m 
religious  truth,  such  as  drinking  wine,  and  smoking,  and  going 
to  the  theatre,  and  having  one's  hair  curled.  I  remember  once 
having  put  my  hair  up  in  curl-papers  at  night.  I  came  shame- 
facedly to  breakfast  with  what  must  have  been  a  very  curious 
crown  of  ringlets ;  but  I  was  not  made  to  feel  that  it  was  ugly 
and  ridiculous  ;  I  was  made  to  feel  that  it  was  wicked.     I  came 


And  then  there  was   Phil,  apparently  consigned   to 
a  Japanese  wooden    poverty  by  the  accident  of  birth,  but  with  all  the  skill 
of  a  lovely  Becky  Sharp  in  extricating  herself  from  the 
toils  of  fate.    Phil  has  married  the  political  boss  of  Iro- 
quois, who  has  become  a  millionaire : 

There  was  something  very  attractive  about  his  big  laugh, 
his  hulking  form  with  its  tremendous  muscles,  his  storms  of 
talk.  He  was  a  tremendous  brute  with  a  tremendous  brain. 
Nobody  knew  how  he  had  got  on  so  fast,  had  made  so  much 
money,  or  had  gained  so  much  political  influence,  but  the 
sight  of  him  plunging  down  town  in  his  very  long  red  car, 
wrapped  in  a  huge  fur  coat,  was  enough  to  convince  anybody 
that  he  could  drive  straight  through  the  ConsoUdated  Light 
Company's  office  buildings  like  a  battering-ram,  and  come  out 
the  other  side  unhurt,  if  he  wanted  to.  I  feel  pretty  sure 
that  his  business  methods,  as  well  as  his  politics,  were,  to  say 
the  least,  rather  shady.  I  can  imagine  him  playing  newspapers 
and  street  railroads  and  public  offices  one  against  the  other 
quite    unscrupulously,    but,    on    the    other    hand,    not    meanly. 


that  I  grew  more  and  more   angry.     He  was  floored,   he  was 

damned.    What  the  devil  had  he  done?    Eventually  he  hit  upon 

the  happy  idea  that  I   was   spoiled.     That   seemed   to   him   to 

solve  the  whole  mystery-     Of  course,  I  was  spoiled,  and  being 

angry  made  me  awfully  pretty.     He  actually  explained  it  all  to 

me,   and  said  my  tantrums   amused  him.     It  was  quite  hope- 
less,  I  could  never  make  him  see.     I  realized  that  he  had  at 
away   from   her  boudoir   with   a   feeling   that   God   was   angry    no  time  the  vaguest  conception  of  what  was  going  on  in  my 
with  me,  and  dipped  my  head  into  the  wash-basin  with  a  dis-  ,  mind.      Possibly    at    this    stage,    things    might    have    taken    a  . 

tinct  sense  of  expiation.  It  sounds  funny,  no  doubt,  but  even  I  different  turn,  my  brain  might  even  then  have  begun  working!  ^ough  he  shoveled  up  and  dabbled  in,  and  leveled  down  and 
nowadays  in  America  little  matters  of  taste  are  continually  lucidly  and  disastrously  for  his  matrimonial  plans,  had  not  '  plled  up'  car*loads  of  a11  kinds  of  muck"  and  dirt-  ever>"  d*>' 
being  fought  out  as  great  moral  issues.  Had  she  lived  longer,  !  something  happened  on  the  Indian  frontier,  something  in  the  |  ?|_,S1:™  *h_f re  **^  ab°uE  bl_m  sT°:mIethin=  essentially  clean, 
something  must   have   happened   either   to    change   her,    or  to  j  way  of  an  Afghan   raid. 

make  her  unhappy ;  but  as  it  was,  she  died,  leaving  us  only  All  at  once  Binky  was  a  changed  man.  You  could  fairly 
half  out  of  childhood,  and  I  remember  her  most  as  our  delight  i  see  him  sniffing  up  the  smell  of  powder  five  thousand  miles 
and  our  wonder,  as  the  light  in  the  tower  of  that  fine  home  distant.  He  was  mad  to  be  off,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
of  which  my  father  was  the  foundation.  this  excitement,  he  burst  in  on  me  one  evening. 

Would    I    marry   him?      Would    I    promise?      God,    I    must 
Iroquois  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  scandals,  and    promise !    If  he  couldn't  come  back  for  me,  would  I  come  out 
they  are  debated  with  a  horrified  gusto  that  allows  no  j  to  India?     He  adored  me.     He  did  so  awfully  want  me,  for 
detail  to  escape.    The  newspapers  print  pictures  of  the  j  ev|T  and  ever,  all  for  himself.  _ 

.     .        .      r.  .,       T,  {--,      ,.        i  £   -t.  He  took  me  suddenly  in  ,ns  arms,   crushing  me,  hurting  my 

incriminating  housemaid  with  architects  plans  of  the    shoulders  and  breasts.     His  voice  sounded  broken  and  queer, 
country  hotel  where  the  lovers  met.     The  children  on  I  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes, 
one  occasion  overhear  the  conversation  of  their  elders 


Men  liked  him — most  men — not  Binky;  he  was  rather  too 
much  for  Binky  to  swallow.  There  were  his  neckties,  which 
were  never  quite  right  somehow,  though  Phyllis  probably 
chose  them.  They  were  nice  enough,  but  he  always  put  the 
wrong  one  on  with  the  wrong  suit,  and  it  invariably  traveled 
toward  one  of  his  ears.  His  clothes,  which  were  almost  too 
obviously  expensive  clothes,  never  seemed  to  fit.  Their  cut 
was  good,  but  his  movements  were  so  constant  and  rapid 
that  his  coat  and  trousers  and  waistcoat  and  collars  were  for- 
ever being  pulled  up  and  out  in  the  wrong  way.  He  had.  for 
instance,  a  habit  of  stretching  his  arms  suddenly  straight 
out,  and  then  he  would  forget  to  pull  down  his  sleeves,  and 
they'd  stick  on  his  biceps  with  the  cuffs  coming  only  to  within 


"Will  he  marry  her,  do  you  think?" 

"I    sincerely   hope    so"— demure,    sympathetic,    very    sympa- 
thetic lips  and  cold  eyes. 

"But  he  hasn't  a  penny  !" 

"Are  you  quite  sure?     Poor  Agatha  always  showed  herself  ,  desirable,  and  so  she  polishes  her  daughter  until  there  is 
quite  clever  where  money  was  concerned"— sympathy  less  per-  (  nothjn(r  there  but  polish  : 


Louise  Bowers  was  one  of  Joan's  girlhood  friends.  an  inck  0I  k's  large,  hairy,  red  wrists.  The  same  with  his 
and  we  have  a  character  sketch  of  Louise  after  her  mind  I  troVserfs.  which  he,  *»  ah-va>'s  ^ching  up  until  one  could  see 
,      ,  ,  j         j       L-iii    j   •    x.       i_  t      i  j-  a  bit  of  garter  and  calf  above  a  beautiful  silk  sock.     It  seemed 

had  been  carved  and  whittled  into  shape  by  her  odious    t00  bad  that  he  Was  so  very-  uncomfortable  in  such  very  good 
mother.    Mrs.  Bowers  is  determined  that  Louise  shall  be    clothes.     It  gave  one  a  feeling  of  its  being  a  waste  and  ex- 


fect,  more  mixed  with  sourness, 
j      "That's  what's  so  strange.     He  really  hasn't  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year — and  she,  nothing." 

"I'm  sorry  for  the  man,  then — a  woman  like  that  to  sup- 
port." 

"They'll  have  to  disappear." 
|      "They  have — they're  in  Italy.     My  nurse  told  me." 

"Really!  She  does  manage  to  keep  things  dark.  Why,  no- 
body had  any  idea  for  months,  you  know.  She  must  have 
been  carrying  on  all  that  winter,  when  she  was  the  rage — and 
we  had  to  entertain  her  to  please  the  men.  Positively,  George 
insisted  on  having  her  to  dinner  every  month,  and  at  the  very- 
time  she  was  sitting  at  my  table,  she  must  have  been  al- 
ready  " 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table — 

"Not  a  penny !  Think  of  it,  my  dear  !  Leaves  her  handsome 
husband  and  beautiful  child  to  go  off  with  a  penniless  man, 
and  a  fat,  ugly  man  too.      I  can't  understand  it"' 


The  secret  of  half-revelation  was  well  understood   by   Mrs. 

Bowers.     Louise's  clothes  were  marvels  of  allurement.     They 

i  were  cut   out  and  slit  ud  in  the  most  alarming  manner,   and 

!  yet  somehow,  in  them,  sue  was  taught  how  to  behave  so  that 


travagance  for  him  to  wear  anything  at  all,  he  would  obviously 
have  been  so  much  more  comfortable  and  unembarrassed  in 
nothing.  Of  course  Binky,  who  could  look  elegant  in  a  pair 
of  ragged  cotton  trousers  and  a  celluloid  collar,  and  to  whom 
the  wearing  of  clothes,  however  old  and  shabby  they  may  be, 
is  almost  a  religious  rite,  of  course  to  him  Pat  seemed  simply 
a   grotesque  bounder.     Poor  Pat!      His  great  red   paws,    with 


;  the  effect  was  that  of  an  angel  or  a  very'  young  goddess,  their  wonderfully  manicured  finger-nails7  were  funny.  They 
decked  out  knowingly  in  the  enticing  garments  of  a  demi-  I  would  have  been  pathetic  if  anything  about  so  successful  a 
j  mondaine.  Yes,  she  must  have  looked  quite  like  a  very  modish  ■  person  could  be  ;  and  his  walk  was  rather  like  an  elephant 
I  angel,  about  this  time.  Her  stupidity  gave  her  an  air  of  the  ,  treading  on  eggs.  He  would  come  into  Phil's  drawing-room 
j  most  charming  innocence,  and  her  very  blue  eyes  were  to  the  '  on  tiptoe,  his  boots  squeaking.  He  would  lift  his  feet  care- 
-  young  men  Of  Iroquois,  I've  no  doubt,  like  heaven  itself.  All  fully,  and  haul  one  up  suddenly  if  anything  creaked,  as  though 
[  her  energy  was  conserved  for  the  business  of  attracting,  an  afraid  he  might  go  through  into  the  cellar,  or  smash  a  baby 
occupation  which  she  pursued  with  unfeigned  enthusiasm.  :  under  his  foot.  And  Phyllis  would  laugh  and  pull  him  down 
She  was  kept  in  bed  until  noon  every  day,  and  there  was  on  '  to  her  and  straighten  his  necktie  and  smooth  his  hair,  and 
her  round  cheeks  the  bloom  of  perfect  health.     She  had  no    sniff  at  his  cheek  with  her  delicate  nose  to  see  if  he  had  let 


need  to  fatigue  her  brain,  because  she  had  been  taught  by 
her  mother  exactly  what  to  think  and  say  and  do,  on  every 
occasion.      She   knew   just   whom   to   snub   and   how   to   do    it. 


Poor    just  what  books  to  skim,  and  how  to  discuss  them  gracefully. 


"She'll  never  be  able  to   show  her  head   here   again. 
Agatha !" 

"But  tell  me" — voices  lowered,  looks  grow  mysterious^ — "do 
you  think  it's  true  that  Harry  Van  Ordeu  came  on  them " 

"I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised.  She  was  reckless,  wild. 
You  know  for  yourself  she  didn't  care  a  bit  what  people 
thought.  He  was  there  all  the  time.  No  wonder  Hal  got 
drunk   every  night  lv 

"But  in  her  own  bedroom,  with  her  boy  sleeping  on  the 
same  floor "  repeat,   this   enthusiasm   was   not    feigned.      It   was   natural,    .. 

"WelL  you  saw  the  plan  sketched  in  the  paper.     Besides,    precious  spring,  having  its  source  in  perfect  health,  carefully  .  York :  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


the  barber  perfume  him,  a  weakness  he  had  of  which  she 
strongly  disapproved.  If  he  smelt  of  perfume,  then  she 
would  send  him  up  to  wash  it  off,  and  he  would  go,  meekly 
turning  an  enormous,  shamed  back  on  us,  and  then  in  the  hall 


So  finished  was  her  education  that  she  pretended  an  extreme    would    start   upstairs    with    a   terriffic   audible    bound.      Binky. 
devotion  to  independence  of  thought  and  sincerity  of  speech;    as  I  say,  didn't  appreciate  him,  but  Jim  always  said  he  was  a 
and  the  way  she   energetically   nodded   her   head   and  empha-    "darned  nice  fellow." 
sized  the   little  parrot  words  learned    from   her  mother's   lips 

was  most  fetching  in  its  sincerity.    Enthusiasm  was  her  note.        Space  forbids  more  than  these  few  sketches  from  one 
graceful,  graded  enthusiasm  that  found  expression  in  dancing    of   the   most   distinctive   novels   of  the   dav,    a   novel    of 
eyes,  laughing  lips    endless  untired  gestures,  and  little  screams    keen  and  candid  analysis  ^d  0f  unflinching  ~ 
and  gasps  and   oh  s  and  ah  s  of   appreciation    and   delight.     I  ,       -  „  -,./  -n      w  t.       . 

The  Romantic  Woman.     By  Mary  Bo 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  May  22,  1920,  were  $161,207,637.38; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
$142,979,303.15;  a  gain  over  last  year  of 
$18,228,334.23.  

A  falling  off  in  total  resources  amounted  to 
$2,219,000;  of  total  gold  held  by  banks  of 
$6,240,000,  and  of  total  reserves  of  $3,724,000 
were  features  of  the  weekly  statement  of  the 
San  Francisco  Federal  Reserve  Bank  issued 
Saturday  for  the  week  ending  May  21st. 


Readjustment  in  business  and  economic  con- 
ditions is  accelerated  by  railway  traffic  dif- 
ficulties about  as  much  as  by  credit  stringency. 
In  the  basic  steel  and  iron  industry,  for  ex- 
ample,    it     is     difficult     to     make     deliveries 
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promptly,  while  in  the  manufacturing  lines  the 
same  thing  applies,  and  the  labor  element  is 
a  constant  source  of  irritation.  So  we  do  not 
have  that  helter-skelter  buying  movement 
where  prices  do  not  matter  so  long  as  delivery 
is  promised.  Independent  steel  producers  con- 
sequently are  not  taking  the  market  by  the 
throat,  as  it  were,  as  they  were  doing  some 
time  since,  and  shaking  fancy  premiums  from 
it.  Even  the  Steel  Corporation,  notwithstand- 
ing its  show  of  increased  orders  on  its  books, 
may  be  actually  dropping  behind  in  view  of  its 
inability  to  make  deliveries  on  schedule.  To 
be  sure,  the  Corporation  has  been  throwing 
down  a  good  many  orders  in  recent  months, 
for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  want  to  commit 
itself  too  far  ahead  in  these  erratic  times. 
There  are  two  important  items  that  will  assist 
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the  trade  generally  during  the  present  phase 
of  the  readjustment  period.  One  is  the  big 
railway  buying  movement  and  the  other  the 
boom  in  building.  In  the  past  two  such  de- 
velopments seldom  incided  without  bringing 
great  prosperity  to  those  interested  in  iron 
and  steel. 

Copper  and  other  metals  will  be  similarl. 
affected,  and,  with  wages  as  they  are  at  pres- 
ent,  metal  prices   generally   look   low    enough. 


An  offering  of  $41,500  City  of  Casper, 
Wyoming,  improvement  6  per  cent,  bonds,  to 
yield  about  6;4  per  cent,  income  tax  exempt, 
is  being  offered  by  the  Freeman,  Smith  & 
Camp  Company  in  denominations  of  $500. 

Casper,  seat  of  Natrona  County,   Wyoming, 
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was  incorporated  in  1889  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  11,447  as  shown  by  the  1920  census. 
It  is  a  very  prosperous  community,  the  trading 
point  for  one  of  the  greatest  livestock  sections 
in  the  West,  and  is  on  the  lines  of  the  C.  B. 
&  Q.  and  C.  &  N.  W.  railroads.  Casper  has 
bank  deposits  of  $10,000,000.  Wool  ship- 
ments from  Casper  amount  to  5,000,000  pounds 
annually.  Two  of  the  largest  oil  refineries  in 
the  United  States,  handling  the  products  of 
the  Wyoming  oil  fields,  are  situated  in  Casper. 
The  Standard  Oil  plant,  situated  within  the 
city  limits,  and  the  plant  of  the  Midwest  Re- 
fining Company,  just  outside  the  city,  repre- 
sent an  investment  of  $7,000,000.  Over  8,000,- 
000  barrels  of  petroleum  are  refined  by  these 
plants  each  year.  The  average  industrial 
monthly  payroll  of  Casper  is  $600,000.  Build- 
ing begun  or  completed  during  1919,  exclusive 
of  $2,500,000  expended  by  the  refineries,  totals 
$2,065,210.  This  figure  will  be  greatly  ex- 
ceeded during  1920.  Over  3U0  new  residences 
were  constructed  last  year  at  an  estimated 
average  cost  of  $4500. 


In  Canada  a  merger  is  taking  place  in  the 
steel  and  iron  trade  which  is  by  far  the 
largest  deal  of  the  sort  since  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  was  formed.  The  field  there 
was  very  ripe  for  such  a  development.  There 
were  conflicts  of  interest,  not  only  in  the  trade 
itself,  but  in  regard  to  titles  to  important  ore 
fields.  The  combination  should  be  able  to  pro- 
duce and  market  its  production  at  a  materially 
reduced  cost  as  compared  to  the  activities  of 
the  individual  units  when  operating  separately. 
In  this  country  there  seems  to  be  a  move- 
ment for  the  amalgamation  of  some  of  the  in- 
dependent steel  corporations,  and  such  devel- 
opments, when  not  carried  too  far,  are  good 
for  the  trade,  as  costs  are  reduced. 

Meanwhile,  various  labor  difficulties  have  in- 
jured shipping  facilities  to  an  extent  and  have 
caused  a  slackening  in  new  contracts.  At  the 
same  time  railroads  are  going  ahead  conserva- 
tively in  adding  to  their  equipment  and  facili- 
ties generally  while  prices  are  holding  very 
strong.  We  are  in  a  presidential  year  and 
some  conservatism  may  be  expected,  but  the 
underlying  situation  seems  very  sound,  and  the 
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steel  and  iron  trade  as  a  whole  should  enjoy 
a  most  prosperous  year. 

Labor  troubles  are  also  cutting  into  copper 
production  here  and  there  and,  considering 
the  rather  small  copper  metal  surplus,  it  is  un- 
fortunate, to  say  the  least,  especially  when 
hope  quickens  that  the  immense  underlying 
European  demand  for  the  metal  will  be  as- 
serting itself  shortly. — The  Financier. 


A  campaign  to  safeguard  the  car  supply 
against  wastage  is  to  be  launched  by  the  Good 
Railway  Service  Association  of  California, 
which  has  over  600  members,  leaders  in  the 
largest  business  activities  of  the  state,  and 
the  principles  of  which  have  been  endorsed  by 
substantially  all  of  the  commercial  body  or- 
ganizations. 

Members  of  the  association  will  be  asked 
to  used  their  personal  influence  in  their  re- 
spective communities  to  secure  loading  to  ca- 
pacity, prompt  loading  and  unloading  ol 
freight  cars,  and  speedy  release  of  equipment. 
The  argument  is  made  that  shippers  who  make 
one  car  do  the  work  of  two  increase  the  supply 
available  to  themselves  and  the  public  by  100 
per   cent. 

Official  posters  reminding  shippers  that  an 
increase  of  two  tons  in  the  loaded  cars  would 
have  the  immediate  effect  of  adding  200,000 
freight  cars  to  the  number  now  available  in 
this  country  will  be  displayed  at  important 
points. 

John  S.  Drum  of  California,  chairman  for 
Northern  California,  will  direct  the  drive  in 
this  section  of  the  state,  while  R.  C.  Gillis  of 
Los  Angeles  will  act  in  a  similar  capacity  for 
Southern   California. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  pledged  the  co- 
operation of  its  agents,  who  are  being  in- 
structed to  do  all  in  their  power  to  expedite 
shipments  and  to  speed  up  equipment. 

The  average  freight  car,  according  to  a 
statement  issued  by  the  association,  is  moving 
only  about  three  hours  out  of  every  twenty- 
four,  the  balance  of  the  time  being  con- 
sumed largely  by  free  time  to  shippers  and 
delays  in  loading  or  unloading.  By  cutting 
down  this  "loafing  period"  the  question  of  car 
supply  can  be  simplified,  for  freight  cars  work 
on  the  principle  of  an  endless  chain:  delay 
anywhere  holds  up  the  machinery.  With  the 
intelligent  cooperation  of  shippers  it  is  hoped 
to  make  the  best  use  possible  out  of  every'  car. 


Guy  C.  Macdonald,  for  the  past  three  years 
secretary  of  the  Casualty  Underwriters  Board 
of  California,  the  Plate  Glass  Association  of 
California,  and  the  Burglary  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  California,  as  well  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Insurance  Field  of  Louisville  and 
New  York,  has  resigned  all  his  connections 
to  become  manager  of  the  Union  Indemnity 
Exchange  of  California,  an  automobile  in- 
surance organization. 

Besides  the  positions  mentioned,  Macdonald 
has  been  secretary  of  the  Life  Underwriters' 
Association  of  San  Francisco  and  was  the 
secretary  of  the  organization  committee  of  the 
Insurance  Federation  of  California.  He  ii 
well  known  to  the  insurance  fraternity  of  the 
United  States.  During  1915  Macdonald  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Daily  Field,  and  per- 
sonally "covered"  every  insurance  event  in 
the  exposition.  He  is  considered  one  of  the 
best-informed  insurance  men  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  territory  and  an  authority  on  under- 
writing.   

There  is  a  general  feeling  of  conservatism 
in  business  circles  growing  out  of  the  credit 
situation  and  general  restlessness  of  labor. 
The  determination  of  the  banking  interest 
generally  to  do  what  it  can  to  bring  about  a 
gradual  deflation  in  prices  of  commodities, 
and  especially  necessities  of  living,  has  found 
reflection  in  liquidation  here  and  there  and 
in  advancing  interest  rates. 

Perhaps  in  the  steel  trade  as  much  as  in 
any  other  of  the  more  important  industries 
will  be  found  barometric  indications  that  will 
suggest  from  time  to  time  whether  this  general 
deflation  process  can  be  carried  through  with- 
out the  more  serious  reactions  that  generally 
come  from  such  causes.  The  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  really  done  a  noble  duty  in  main- 
taining the  prices  fixed  by  the  government 
fourteen  months  ago  as  the  proper  levels  for 
steel  products.  The  corporation  presumably 
handles  within  55  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  total 
business  of  the  country  in  the  trade,  and  while 
it  has  been  maintaining  this  lower  price  for 
its  own  business,  the  independents  have  been 
trying  to  profiteer  where  the  demand  was 
found  lor  quick  deliveries.  The  banking  atti- 
tude, however,  has  caused  a  gradual  decrease 
in  the  extravagant  demand  for  steel  for  early 
deliveries,  and  we  are  now  seeing  a  deflation 
in  the  premiums  paid  on  such  steel  con- 
tracts. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  has  been  increasing  its  bookings 
from  month  to  month,  while  the  independent 
steel  interests  have  been  rapidly  working  off 
the  orders  which  they  had  on  hand.  The 
general  steel  prices  will  come,  probably  this 
summer,  when  it  is  seen  whether  the  inde- 
pendent steel  manufacturers  will  be  able  to 
book    sufficient    orders    at    the    so-called    fixed 
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prices  to  keep  their  plants  running.  Meantime 
there  has  been  a  considerable  cancellation  of 
orders  by  Japanese  interest  due  to  the  panicky 
conditions  in  that  country,  but,  taking  into 
consideration  the  present  wages  in  the  trade 
and  the  certain  increase  in  transportation  rates 
that  may  be  expected,  together  with  costs  of 
raw  materials,  it  would  seem  that  these  fixed 
prices  for  steel  production  are  not  at  all  out 
of  reason.  The  big  demand  that  is  coming 
from  the  building  trade  and  that  is  expected 
generally    to    continue    in    railway    equipment 
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lines  should  prove  a  sort  of  shock  absorber 
that  will  prevent  any  serious  consequences 
growing  out  of  the  deflation  process  in  this 
important   industry. 

In  copper  and  most  other  metals  there  is  a 
definite  scarcity  of  supply  as  compared  to  the 
underlying  demand  that  should  prevent  re- 
actions of  consequence  for  some  time  to  come. 

There  has  been  a  very  sharp  break  in  the 
market  for  silver  metal,  but  this  seems  due 
more  to  the  troubled  conditions  in  the  Ori- 
ental business  world  than  to  anything  else,  and 
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the  actual  shortage  of  silver  seems  the  main 
fact  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  silver 
market.  If  affairs  in  Mexico  are  definitely 
settled  on  the  side  of  safe  and  sane  govern- 
ment in  that  country  there  will,  of  course, 
be  a  chance,  for  a  marked  improvement  in  pro- 
duction in  various  metals  which  would  sooner 
or  later  have  an  effect  on  market  prices. 

The  government  crop  report  for  May  shows 
conditions  at  least  no  worse  than  feared,  and 
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in  some  respects  better  than  were  expected. 
In  the  Southwest  winter  wheat  conditions  have 
improved  recently,  but  in  general  the  shortage 
of  labor  is  hindering  farming  operations.  The 
prospects  are  for  such  a  reduction  in  the  wheat 
crop  this  year  as  may  counterbalance  any  un- 
favorable effect  that  might  grow  out  of  the 
open  market  soon  to  be  established.  Corn  and 
oat  prices,  relatively,  of  course,  are  exceed- 
ingly high,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  will 
come  down  very  much  until  European  produc- 
tion reverts  to  something  near  normal. 

As  for  cotton,  the  main  bull  argument  still 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  actual  surplus 
is  very  small,  and  the  prospects  for  this  year's 
crop  are  none  too  favorable,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  obviously  very  high  profits  that  are 
being  made  by  cotton  manufacturers,  even  in 
comparison  with  the  present  extraordinary 
prices  for  the  raw  material.  A  good  many  pro- 
fessionals are  prone  to  sell  cotton  short  merely 
because  it  is  exceedingly  high  in  price  and, 
unless  we  see  serious  labor  disturbances  or 
acute  financial  stress  should  bring  a  radical 
curtailment  of  demand  for  cotton  goods,  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  dangers  on  the  short  side  of 
cotton. — The  Investor. 
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It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Argo- 
naut that  the  ^tna  Life  Insurance  Company, 
the  /Etna  Casualty  and  Surety  Company,  and 
the  Automobile  Insurance  Company  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  have  made  arrangements  by 
which  the  Automobile  Insurance  Company  en- 
ters into  a  reinsurance  agreement  with  the 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company  of  Lon- 
don, accepting  from  that  corporation  rein- 
surance throughout  the  entire  world. 

Announcement  was  recently  made  that  the 
Automobile  Insurance  Company  and  the  /Etna 
Casualty  and  Surety  Company  had  entered  the 
Island  of  Cuba  for  the  development  of  fire 
insurance  and  other  lines  of  insurance  busi- 
ness. These  two  undertakings  would  seem 
to  indicate  clearly  a  future  expansion  by  the- 
./Etna  organization  into  foreign  fields.  The 
Automobile  Insurance  Association  is  not  a 
member  of  the  American  Foreign  Insurance 
Association,  which  was  formed  about  two 
years  ago  for  the  development  of  business 
throughout  the  world,  but  its  reinsurance 
agreement  with  the  Royal  Exchange  Assur- 
ance Company,  just  effected,  will  enable  it  to 
take  part  in  the  underwriting  of  world-wide 
insurance.  

There  is  a  very  different  feeling  nowadays 
among  the  big  employers  of  labor  when  strikes 
are  threatened  than  there  was  some  time  ago. 
It  was  a  simple  matter  for  quite  a  period  for 
employers  merely  to  advance  wages  and  ad- 
vance prices  to  keep  their  wheels  going.  The 
longer  this  policy  was  carried  out,  naturally, 
the  greater  amount  of  money  was  required  to 
transact  business  and  the  greater  burden  there 
was  on  banks  and  other  credit  agencies.  The 
credit  situation  has  become  so  acute,  how- 
ever, that  this  sort  of  solution  of  labor  prob- 
lems does  more  harm  now  than  good,  and  em- 
ploying   interests    therefore    merely    take    the 
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stand  that  rather  than  keep  on  advancing 
wages  they  will  let  labor  walk  out  and  shut 
down  the  mills. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  labor  in  this  country  has  not  been 
calculated  to  work  out  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  people.  The  agricultural  re- 
sources in  the  last  analysis  are  the  soundest 
values  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
can  be  based,  and  it  is  in  our  agricultural 
regions  probably  that  the  largest  shortage  of 
labor  exists.  If  this  general  situation  works 
for  a  "back  to  the  farm"  movement  to  any 
fair  degree  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  things 
that  could  happen. 

There  has  been  much  said  regarding  the  cut- 
rate  offerings  in  department  stores  as  an  argu- 
ment on  stock  market  prices  indicating  an 
important  step  in  deflating  values.  There  is 
so  much  money  in  the  country,  however,  thai 
it  would  take  very  little  of  this  kind  of  thing 
to  find  the  shelves  swept  fairly  bare,  and  it  is 
thought  this  development  as  a  stock  market  in- 
fluence has  been  greatly  overestimated  by  the 
bearish  interests. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  it  is  that  the 
more  rapid  moving  of  merchandise  by  reason 
of  these  cut-rate  offerings  will  mean  a  rather 
rapid  scaling  down  of  loans,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent an  easier  money  situation.  A  more  im- 
portant influence  along  the  same  line  will  be 
found  in  the  withholding  of  buying  orders  by 
wholesale  interests  who  generally  buy  merely 
from  hand  to  mouth  when  market  prices  are 
falling.  

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico 
has  been  "heading  for"  the  $300,000,000  line 
in  the  fiscal  year  1920,  which  ends  with  next 
month.  Our  trade  with  Mexico  even  during 
the  disturbed  period  since  the  resignation  of 
President  Diaz  in  1911  has  shown  remarkable 
gains.  It  totaled  (says  a  statement  by  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York)  $115,000,- 
.000  in  1910,  dropped  to  $110,000,000  in  1915, 
then,  despite  the  continued  disturbances  since 
that  date,  advanced  to  $191,000,000  in  1917, 
$245,000,000  in  1918,  and  $273,000,000  in  1919, 
while  the  March  figures,  the  latest  received, 
indicated  a  total  of  over  $300,000,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  with  June,  1920.  Whether 
recent  events  in  Mexico  will  prevent  its  reach- 
ing that  high-water  mark  of  $300,000,000  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  can  not  now  be  fore- 
told. It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  sales  by 
the  United  States  to  our  15,000,000  neighbors 
in  Mexico  in  the  calendar  year  1919  were 
more  than  to  the  300,000,000  inhabitants  of 
India  or  the  400,000,000  of  China.  Our  im- 
ports from  Mexico  in  the  calendar  year  1919 
were  $148,926,000,  exports  to  Mexico  $131,- 
452,000. 

What  are  the  articles  forming  this  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  trade  with  our  neighbors 
at  the  South,  separated  from  the  United  States 
by  only  an  imaginary  line  or  at  the  best  a 
comparatively  narrow  stream  of  water?  On 
the  import  side,  sisal  (a  substitute  for  hemp), 
$40,000,000 ;  crude  petroleum,  $26,000,000 ; 
copper,  $20,000,000;  raw  cotton,  $10,000,000; 
hides,  $1,000,000 ;  coffee,  $5,500,000 ;  lead, 
$5,000,000  ;  mahogany,  india  rubber,  and  sun- 
dry other  tropical  products,  about  $500,000 
each.  On  the  export  side  manufactures  form 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  sales,  including 
iron  pipes,  over  $7,000,000;  cotton  clothes, 
$6,500,000;  flour,  $5,600,000*  sugar,  $2,500,- 
000;  automobiles,  $2,350,000;  lard,  $2,200,- 
000;  shoes,  $2,000,000;  lumber,  $1,200,000; 
automobile  tires,  nearly  $1,000,000;  eggs, 
$787,000;  dyestuffs,  $715,000;  canned  salmon, 
$703,000;  cotton  knit  goods,  $675,000;  paper, 
$568,000;  paraffin,  $504,000;  railways  cars, 
$497,000;  cement,  $495,000;  plows,  $481,000; 
galvanized  iron,  $464,000;  steel  rails,  $461,000; 
typewriters,  $422,000,  and  structural  iron, 
$401,000,  while  the  hundreds  of  other  articles 
ranging  below  those  above  enumerated  made  a 
total  of  exports  to  Mexico  in  the  calendar 
year  1919,  to  which  the  above  figures  relate, 
of  $131,452,000,  against  $97,789,000  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1918.        

The  country  realizes  that  the  railroad  must 
be  permitted  to  collect  sufficient  revenue  to 
enable  them  to  give  the  nation  the  service  it 
requires,  and  since  the  new  law  allows  the  car- 
riers to  earn  at  least  5l/2  per  cent,  upon  in- 
vested capital,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  will  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  question  and  do  the  right  thing 
by  the  industry.  Much  has  happened  since 
the  world  war  began  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  roads  at  a  high  state 
of  efficiency,  and  because  of  high  labor,  high 
material,  and  high  fuel  charges  it  is  apparent 
that  the  roads  must  show  a  sufficient  profit 
to  make  their  securities  attractive  as  invest- 
ments. This  country  is  using  its  railroad  sys- 
tems as  no  other  country  has  ever  used  them 
before,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  100  per 
cent,  efficient  they  should  be  allowed  to  charge 
adequate  rates.  Nothing  less  will  avail  to  give 
the  American  people  the  facilities  they  need 
at  this  time  of  high  tension  activity.  The 
outlook  for  railroad  securities  as  a  class,  how- 
ever, is  reassuring,  for  the  present  trans- 
portation act,  whatever  its  faults,  is  by  far 
the    best    railroad    law    ever    enacted    in    the 
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United  States.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
railroads  must  spend  $600,000,000  for  new 
rolling  stock,  equipment,  rails,  and  other  sup- 
plies this  year  and  that  fully  $1,000,000,000 
annually  will  be  needed  for  five  years  to  cover 
the  cost  of  new  construction  work  and  the 
extra  facilities  required  to  maintain  the 
service  at  a  high  level  of  efficiency.  Railroad 
experts  say  that  the  country  is  short  more 
than  200,000  freight  cars,  besides  necessary 
equipment.  These  must  be  provided  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  it  is  essential  that  commerce 
should  be  expedited  in  every  way  possible. 
New  capital,  however,  is  hard  to  get  and  to- 
day costs  even  roads  of  high  credit  more  than  7 
per  cent. — Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Fighting  in  Russia 

The  author,  Ralph'  Albertson,  served  as  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  throughout  the  Archangel 
Expedition.  He  was  twice  cited  by  the  British 
and  decorated  by  our  Russian  allies.  He  was 
the  last  man  to  leave  Russia  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  expedition. 

Mr.  Albertson  relates  his  experiences  in  the 
course  of  this  small  volume.  The  expedition 
was  originally  dispatched  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  Archangel  stores.  It  developed 
into  a  war  against  Bolshevist  Russia.  The  war 
continued  after  the  armistice,  without  formal 
declaration  or  definite  aims.  The  main  force 
was  British.  Then  came  Americans,  Cana- 
dians, French,  Italians,  and  Serbians.  The 
various  national  forces  were  eventually  with- 
drawn until  only  the  British  were  left.  Then 
they,  too,  were  recalled,  and  the  undeclared 
war  came  to  an  end  with  no  other  results 
than  heavy  losses  and  the  hatred  of  the  Rus- 
sian people. 

The  men  of  all  armies  resented  their  deten- 
tion in  Russia,  and  the  Americans  were  par- 
ticularly resentful  because  they  were  not  un- 
der their  own  flag.  Americans,  British,  Cana- 
dian, and  French  soldiers  resorted  to  semi- 
mutiny,  but  it  was  always  momentary. 

The  author's  reflections  are  always  tem- 
perate and  moderate.  He  shows  the  powers 
of  a  keen  observer  and  he  is  free  from  preju- 
dices and  rancors. 

Fightixg  Without  a  War.  By  Ralph  Albert- 
son.      New  York:   Harcourt,    Brace  &  Howe. 


Women  Triumphant. 

If  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez  had  not  already 
made  for  himself  an  American  audience  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  novel  would  give  it  to  him. 
The  thin  ranks  of  the  discerning  would  read 
it  and  admire  it,  but  what  are  they  among  so 
many  ?  The  public  at  large  demands  action  in 
its  novels.  It  is  unconcerned  with  the  finer 
forces  of  human  nature.  There  is  nothing 
here  to  remind  us   of  the   "Four  Horsemen.' 

"Woman  Triumphant"  is  the  story  of  a 
Spanish  artist.  Renovales,  son  of  a  village 
farrier,  has  raised  himself  to  fame  when  he 
marries  the  girl  of  his  heart.  He  seems  to  be 
almost  the  ideal  husband,  reveling  in  the 
beauty  of  his  wife,  the  willing  slave  of  her 
caprices,  and  of  an  absolute  fidelity.  But  then 
comes  the  rift  in  the  lute,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  made  by  Renovales.  The  wife  realizes 
that  her   husband   has   a   mistress   in   his    art. 


The  School  for  Boys 
PIEDMONT  ACADEMY 

FINEST  SCHOOL  ON  COAST 

BOARDING    AND     DAY 

Piedmont,  California 


She  is  driven  nearly  to  frenzy  by  the  dis- 
covery that  he  employs  nude  models.  She 
overcomes  her  prudery  and  herself  poses  for 
him,  but  none  the  less  she  compels  him  to 
abandon  the  broad  career  that  he  had  planned 
for  himself  and  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
portraiture.  But  the  concession  is  unavailing. 
The  poison  of  suspicion  has  entered  her  soul 
and  she  sees  in  every  sitter  a  siren  who  will 
corrupt  her  husband's  virtue.  The  suspicion 
soon  becomes  an  obsession,  and  the  poor 
woman  sinks  into  a  state  of  frenzied  estrange- 
ment from  her  husband  and  eventually  dies  of 
tuberculosis.  Renovales  has  tolerated  his  wife 
up  to  the  last  point  of  human  endurance,  and 
it  is  only  when  she  has  become  a  veritable  do- 
mestic pestilence  that  he  allows  himself  to  be 
beguiled  by  a  notorious  beauty  of  the  city  and 
she  becomes  his  mistress. 

The  author  shows  his  genius  in  the  last  part 
of  his  story.  Renovales  finds  that  his  wife 
was  more  to  him  than  he  knew.  He  is  haunted 
by  her  memory  and  by  the  innumerable  por- 
traits that  he  had  made  of  her.  "If  we  lose 
something  that  made  life  unbearable,  we  im- 
mediately wish  it  back  as  indispensable  to  our 
happiness.  Such  are  we:  poor,  deluded  chil- 
dren who  cried  yesterday  for  what  we  scorn 
today  and  shall  want  again  tomorrow ;  poor, 
deluded  beings  plunging  across  the  span  of  life 
on   the   Icarian   wings  of  caprice." 

Such  is  the  "moral"  of  the  story.  It  is  the 
woman  who  triumphs,  or  rather  it  is  the  wife. 
One  wonders  if  the  author  wishes  us  to  un- 
derstand that  the  woman  triumphs  here  be- 
cause she  was  also  the  wife,  that  from  marital 
union  there  comes  something  more  abiding 
and  more  compelling  than  we  have  yet  been 
disposed  to  recognize. 

Woman  Triumphant.  By  Vicente  Blasco 
Ibanez.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Hayward 
Keniston.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Jacopone  da  Tcdi. 

Miss  Evelyn  Underhill  has  discovered  an- 
other Christian  mystic  and  has  given  us  an 
account  of  his  life  and  works  in  a  volume  of 
some  five  hundred  pages.  The  new  discovery 
is  Jacopone  da  Todi,  who  was  born  in  Italy 
about  1230,  soon  after  the  death  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  the  author  tells  us  that  he  forms  a 
link  between  the  survivors  amongst  the  First 
Companions  of  Francis  and  the  succeeding 
generation.  Da  Todi  was  almost  contempo- 
rary with  Roger  Bacon  and  with  Giotto.  It 
was  a  day  of  extraordinary  libertinism  and  of 
extraordinary  spirituality.  John  of  Parma 
was  alive  and  Angela  of  Foligno. 

It  is  from  many  and  fragmentary  sources 
that  the  author  constructs  her  biography.  In- 
deed the  most  interesting  and  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  her  work  is  the  translation  of 
Da  Todi's  mystical  poems  contributed  by  Mrs. 
Theodore  Beck,  who  has  admirably  performed 
a  most  difficult  duty.  Da  Todi's  mysticism 
consisted  in  disentangling  the  mind  from  the 
web   of   the   five   senses   and    concentrating   it 
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|THE  UNTAMED 

By  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 

The  famous  "ape-man"  bids  fair  to 
rank  with  the  great  heroes  of  ancient 
legend  in  the  affections  of  readers. 

Here's  the  latest  Tarzan  story — the  best  yet.   The 

marvelous   instincts,    the   superhuman  cunning 

and  brute  strength  of  the  jungle  are  marshalled 

against  the  "frightfulness"  of  modern  warfare. 

At  all  Bookstores — Now 
A.  C  McClurg  &  Co. 

Publishers 


upon  some  internal  splendor.  Naturally  he 
identified  that  vision  with  the  ideals  of  his 
own  theology,  and  here  perhaps  we  may  find 
the  weakness  of  all  the  Christian  mystics  that 
they  were  unable  to  break  from  their  theo- 
logical bonds  and  to  recognize  the  universality 
of  the  new  light  that  had  come  to  them. 

Jacofose  da  Todi.     By  Evelyn  Underhill.     New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $6. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
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Man's  Supreme  Inheritance. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  books  of  mental 
healing  a  slight  odor  of  quackery  usually  fol- 
lows the  paper  knife.  But  this  is  emphatically 
untrue  of  this  new  volume  by  F.  Matthias  Al- 
exander, a  book  sub-titled  "Conscious  Guid- 
ance and  Control  in  Relation  to  Human  Evo- 
lution in  Civilization." 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal,  says  the  author, 
as  to  the  curative  virtues  of  right  thinking, 
and  much  of  it  is  good,  although  it  is  based 
on  the  heresy  that  the  mental  and  the  physical 
are  opposed  and  make  war.  To  this  the  author 
opposes  his  own  theory  that  by  the  right  appli- 
cation of  a  principle  of  conscious  control  there 
may  in  time  be  evolved  a  complete  mastery 
over  the  body  which  will  result  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  physical  defects.  By  conscious 
control  the  author  does  not  confine  himself  to 
such  control  as  the  movements  of  muscles. 
He  intends  rather  to  indicate  the  value  and 
use  of  conscious  guidance  and  control,  pri- 
marily as  a  universal  and  secondly  as  a  spe- 
cific, and  as  applicable  to  all  spheres  where  the 
mental  and  physical  manifestations  of  man- 
kind are  concerned. 

It  would  be  difficult,  and  indeed  unfair,  to 
attempt  an  outline  of  the  author's  methods. 
From  the  universal  point  of  view  they  may  be 
said  to  include  a  rectification  of  the  patient's 
outlook  upon  life,  the  formation  of  a  philos- 
opny  and  the  control  of  thought  by  that 
philosophy.  But  the  specific  application  of  con- 
trol is  perhaps  more  interesting.  There  is  no 
definite  reason  why  we  should  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  movement  of  a  finger  and  not  the 
movement  of  the  heart.  The  latter  has  passed 
into  the  domain  of  the  automatic  and  the  sub- 
conscious, while  the  former  has  not.  Bui 
physical  movements  have  a  constant  tendency 
thus  to  pass  beyond  control  and  to  become  au- 
tomatic, and  then  they  may  result  in  disease 
unless  control   be  reestablished. 

The  book  does  no  violation  to  science.  It 
has  no  taint  of  credulity  or  superstition.  It  is 
reasonable  and  suggestive  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last. 

Man's  Supreme  Inheritance.  By  F.  Matthias 
Alexander.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Dr.  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  author  of  "The 
New  Map  of  Europe"  and  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  world  affairs,  recently  delivered  an 
address  before  the  joint  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Club  and  the  New  Jer- 
sey Library  Association.  Dr.  Gibbons  has  only 
just  returned  from  five  years'  residence  in  Eu- 
rope, and  after  declaring  that  he  doubted 
whether  the  amicable  ending  of  the  late  con- 
ference of  premiers  at  San  Remo  meant  more 
than  a  surface  peace,  because  of  Italian  dis- 
satisfaction, remarked :  "In  my  opinion  it 
would  be  unwise  for  America  to  enter  the 
league  of  nations." 

Harold  J.  Laski,  author  of  "Political 
Thought  in  England  from  Lccke  to  Bentham,  ' 
announced  for  early  publication  by  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  has  been  appointed  full  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  has  resigned  from  the  Harvard 
University  teaching  staff  to  accept  this  ap- 
pointment. Although  only  twenty-six  years 
old,  Professor  Laski  has  an  unusual  record  as 
a  scholar  and  teacher  in  the  fields  of  history 
and  government.  For  several  years  he  has 
been  a  lecturer  on  history  at  Harvard  and  a 
tutor  in  the  division  of  history.  The  London 
School  of  Economics  is  a  department  of  the 
University  of  London. 

Daniel  Chester  French,  the  sculptor  of  the 
new  statue  of  Lincoln  at  Washington,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  in  a  recent  interview : 
"Strangely  enough,  the  two  books  which  in- 
fluenced my  feelings  for  Lincoln  most  strongly 
were  both  by  Englishmen,  one  by  Binns  and 
that  of  Lord  Charnwood.  These  biographies 
tell  the  story  of  the  American  President  with 
a  mastery'  that  I  have  not  found  in  any  Ameri- 
can study  of  the  man.  You  would  think  Lord 
Charnwood  had  lived  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
his  chapters  on  that  Western  town  are  so  alive 
with  understanding."  Lord  Charnwood's  biog- 
raphy, "Abraham  Lincoln,"  is  published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  and  according  to  the  pub- 
lishers is  now  in  its  ninth  printing. 


THE   HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 
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Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
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libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
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dish  being  roasted  hearts.  Eating  the  hearts 
of  their  enemies  was  supposed  to  give  them 
strength,  especially  in  the  pursuit  of  war-time 
activities.  As  for  the  Maoris'  marriage  laws, 
they  seem  to  have  had  none.  But  they  believe 
very  strongly  that  man  should  have  absolute 
power  over  woman.  Even  today  they  have 
very  broad  views  on  the  subject  of  matrimony, 
and  each  man  generally  takes  unto  himself  as 
many  wives  as  he  can  afford  to  maintain. 


It  is  claimed  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  women 
in  this  country  buy  ready-made  clothes. 
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In  the  Land  of  the  Maoris. 
Present-day  Maoris  are  nominally  Chris- 
tians, but  there  are  many  old  chiefs  who  are 
still  fond  of  their  ancient  totem-poles.  Their 
religion  is  that  of  nature-worship  combined 
with  the  veneration  of  ancestors.  A  peculiar 
and  interesting  detail  of  their  religion  is  the 
belief  that  the  soul  dwells  in  each  human 
being's  left  eye.  The  Maoris  were  enthusi- 
astic cannibals  in  by-gone  days,  their  favorite 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 



A  Victorian  Survival. 

In  "Modern  English  Writers"  the  author, 
Harold  Williams,  says  in  an  extremely  in- 
teresting introduction  :  "Victorian  novels  and 
poetry  are  still  published,  perhaps  always  will 
be."  "Mrs.  Gladstone,"  a  volume  enlarged 
from  a  sketch  originally  published  in  the 
Comhill  Magazine,  is  a  case  in  point,  although 
neither  fiction  nor  poetry. 

But  it  is  thoroughly  devout,  old-fashioned, 
and  Victorian  in  spirit,  and  to  turn  over  its 
pages  revives  a  breath  of  an  epoch  entirely 
passed  away. 

"Mrs.  Gladstone"  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Drew,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
who  confesses  to  selecting,  almost  at  random, 
a  selection  of  scenes  and  incidents  in  the  life 
of  her  mother.  She  particularizes,  with  evi- 
dent family  pride,  in  telling  of  the  ancient 
family  from  which  her  mother  is  descended, 
and  the  book,  which  from  a  literary  point  of 
view  has  no  value,  is  embellished  with  full- 
page  reproductions  of  beautiful  old  family 
portraits. 

The    book,    in    fact,    is    a    family    chronicle. 
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Letters  from 
China  and  Japan 

By  JOHN  DEWEY,  Ph.  D., 
and  ALICE  C.  DEWEY 

Professor  John  Dewey  is  probably 
the  foremost  student  of  education 
writing  in  the  English  language,  and 
Mrs.  Dewey  possesses  more  com- 
mon sense  and  incisive  understand- 
ing than  is  given  to  women  in 
general.  We  believe  yon  will  find 
in  this  book  a  new  viewpoint  toward 
Japan  and  China, 

Price  $2.50  at  any  bookttore 

E.P.Dutton  &  Co.,  681  5th  Ave.,  NY. 


and  though,  in  turning  over  its  pages,  one 
continually  remarks  the  names  of  famous 
men  and  royal  personages,  there  are,  too,  a 
considerable  number  of  mere  nursery  records. 

There  is  a  strong  religious  element  in  the 
book,  and  the  numerous  extracts  from  the 
family  correspondence  show  of  what  fine  old 
conservative  British  stock  the  two  families — 
the  Glynnes  and  the  Gladstones — were  made 
The  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  in- 
timate view  it  gives  of  Gladstone  and  his 
family  relationships,  together  with  occasional 
extracts  bearing  on  important  parliamentary 
and  state  happenings. 

This  is  not  to  undervalue  the  pen-portrait 
of  Mrs.  Gladstone,  who  reveals  herself  in  ner 
letters  as  a  devoted  mother,  a  loving,  sympa- 
thetic, helpful  wife,  and  an  intelligent  woman. 

Perhaps,  also,  it  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  American  readers — to  whom  the  publisher, 
G.  P.  Putnam,  addresses  a  foreword — to  have 
such  an  intimate  entree  to  the  words  and 
thoughts  and  occupations  of  a  family  such  as 
the  Gladstones,  and  to  get  some  comprehen- 
sion, which  can  be  gained  from  reading  the 
present  volume,  of  the  reverential  feeling  the 
English   aristocracy  has  for  the  royal   family. 

There  are  many  glimpses  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  the  book,  which  includes  some  of  her 
letters  in  a  mass  of  correspondence,  the  only 
claim  of  some  of  which  to  the  reader's  in- 
terest are  the  various  august  names  signed  to 
the  letters. 

Mrs.  Gladstone.  By  her  daughter,  Mary  Drew. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Conservative  Democracy. 
The  object  of  the  author,  Paul  Kester,  is 
to  contrast  democracy  and  socialism,  both  be- 
ing regarded  as  unattained  ideals  between 
which  a  choice  must  be  made.  .  Perhaps  he 
would  have  done  well  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  American  government  is  not  an  ex- 
ample of  democracy  in  operation,  but  rather 
of  a  sincere  search  for  democracy,  and  that 
its  many  failures  are  due  either  to  a  de- 
parture from  democratic  ideals  or  to  a  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  those  ideals.  He 
will  certainly  persuade  no  one  to  renounce  his 
socialistic  heresies  by  pointing  to  existing  in- 
stitutions as  the  attainment  of  a  goal  or  as 
something  necessarily  and  patently  superior  to 
all  alternatives.  Democracy,  says  Mr.  Kester, 
implies  self-restraint  and  renunciation.  To 
confer  powers  upon  those  unable  to  impose 
restrictions  upon  themselves  in  their  use  is  to 
create  tyrannies.  Democracy,  therefore,  is  not 
so  much  a  system  of  government  as  a  certain 
measure  of  self-development  in  the  citizen. 

Conservative  Democracy.     By  Paul  Kester.     In- 
dianapolis :   Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 


ralness  from  the  poetic  to  the  colloquial  style. 

As  thus,   when  the    forsaken   one   meets   her 

cooling  lover: 

My  worst  fears  were  confirmed: 

I    had    never    looked    so    dowdy    and    neglected; 

My  shabbiest  dark  blue  chiffon, 

My    indifferent    hat. 

My  hair  out  of  wave, 

My  nose  peeling  from   freckle  lotion. 

There  are  a  few  other  poems,  every  one  a 
little  picture  of  a  mood  or  an  incident  in 
which  color,  beauty,  and  feeling  throb  and 
glow.  It  is  the  kind  of  poetry  that  is  full  of 
the  allusions  to  the  homely  and  the  familiar 
and  is  characterized  by  such  utter  womanli- 
ness that  the  author  alludes  lovingly  to  the 
little  home  things  that  women  love,  for  as  she 
writes  of  "the  Chinese  clock,  with  its  quaint 
old  porcelain  flowers,"  or  "the  fire  screen  in- 
laid with  kingfisher  blue,"  she  adds,  simply, 
"They  comfort  me,  my  beloved  objects  !" 

Diantha  Goes  the  Primrose  Way.  By  Ade- 
laide Manola  Hughes.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers;    $1.35    net. 


Narrative  Vers  Libre. 

In  "Diantha  Goes  the  Primrose  Way" 
Adelaide  Manola  Hughes  tells  a  heart  drama 
of  enthralling  interest.  It  is  in  the  form  ot 
vers  Ubre,  a  medium  which  this  poetess  em- 
ploys so  simply  and  naturally  as  to  compel  it. 
without  evident  effort,  to  win  its  way  against 
all  prejudice. 

Diantha  is  a  wife  who  loves  her  husband, 
but  is  in  love  with  her  lover.  In  this  brief, 
passionate,  vivid  chronicle  of  a  woman's  tri- 
umphant love  followed  by  shame,  humiliation, 
and  remorse  the  writer  paints  in  words  most 
felicitously  chosen  her  "rose-blooming  rap- 
ture," and  later  her  guilty  regret  when,  for- 
saken, she  cries : 
And    only    I,    in    all    this    sweet,    green,    woodsy 

world, 
Am  lonely  and  alone. 
Cold,  icy  winter  bites  at  my  heart. 

It  is  a  curiously  vivid  chronicle,  Mrs. 
Hughes  passing  with  the  utmost  ease  and  natu- 
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Briefer  Reviews. 
Under  the*  title  "Education  and  Citizen- 
ship" G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  published  a 
collection  of  addresses  and  papers  on  educa- 
tion, citizenship,  and  allied  subjects  by  the 
late  Edward  Kidder  Graham,  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  who  died  in 
1918. 
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Above  the  Standard. 


let  me  represent  obscurity.  But  worse  was 
still  to  come.  It  was  presently  proposed  that 
we  should  all  go  out  for  a  walk,  and  as  soon 
as  we  were  in  the  open  air  the  philosopher 
blew  his  nose  in  a  pair  of  old  woolen  gloves. 
I  here  saw  at  once  an  illustration  of  a  chap- 
ter in  "Sartor  Resartus,"  in  which  the  author 
denounced  what  he  christened  "The  Sect  of 
the  Dandies,"  as  described  and  glorified  by 
Bulwer  Lytton  in  "Pelham."  Illustration 
could  not  go  further. 

The  next  very  famous  man  whom  I  met 
after  this  glimpse  of  Carlyle  was  a  little  later 
at  Torquay — Lord  Lytton  himself.  He  was 
dining  at  Chelston  Cross,  and,  owing  to  some 
lady's  defection,  I  was  actually  his  nearest 
neighbor.  I  saw  in  him  everything  which  the 
spirit  of  Carlyle  hated.  I  saw  in  him  every- 
thing which  was  then  in  my  opinion  admirable. 
All  the  arts  of  appearance,  conversation,  and 
demeanor  which,  in  Carlyle  were  aggressively 
absent  were  in  him  exhibited  in  a  manner  per- 
haps even  too  apparent.  I  was  indeed,  despite 
my  reverence  for  him,  faintly  conscious  my- 
self that  his  turquoise  shirt-stud,  set  with  dia- 
monds, was  too  large,  and  that  his  coat  would 
have  been  in  better  taste  had  the  cuffs  not 
been  of  velvet.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  from 
his  eyes,  keen,  authoritative,  and  melancholy, 
all  the  passions,  all  the  intellect,  and  all  the 
experiences  of  the  world  were  peering.  To 
have  sat  by  him  was  an  adventure ;  to  have 
been  noticed  by  him  was  not  far  from  a  sac- 
rament.— W.  H.  Mallock  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine. 


Carlyle  and  Bulwer  Lytton. 
One  morning,  during  a  brief  visit  to  Lon- 
don, I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Froude,  the 
historian,  askiHg  me  to  come  to  luncheon,  and 
I  duly  arrived  at  his  house,  not  knowing  what 
awaited  me.  I  presently  learned  that  he  was 
going  to  introduce  me  to  Carlyle,  and,  as  soon 
as  luncheon  was  over,  he  walked  me  off  to 
Chelsea.  In  a  fitting  state  of  awe  I  found 
myself  at  last  in  the  great  philosopher's  pres- 
ence. When  we  entered  his  drawing-room  he 
was  stooping  over  a  writing-table  in  the  win- 
dow, and  at  first  I  saw  nothing  but  his  back, 
which  was  covered  with  a  long,  shapeless,  and 
extravagantly  dirty  dressing-gown.  When  he 
rose  to  meet  us,  his  manners  were  as  rough 
as  his  integument.  His  welcome  to  myself 
was  an  inarticulate  grunt,  unmistakably  Scotch 
in  its  intonation;  and  his  first  act  was  to 
move  across  the  room  to  the  fireplace  and 
light  a  "church-warden"  pipe  by  sticking  its 
head  between  the  bars.  As  I  watched  him 
perform  this  rite,  I  noticed  that  close  to  the 
fender  was  a  pair  of  very  dirty  slippers.  To 
me  these  things  and  proceedings  were  so 
many  separate  shocks,  the  result  of  my  re- 
flections being  this:    If  you  represent  fame, 
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'CLARENCE.' 


Booth  Tarkington,  in  following  up  the  vein 
of  adolescent  human  nature  that  he  was  lucky 
enough  to  strike,  has  pleased  American  the- 
atre-goers mightily,  for  in  our  social  and 
family  life  budding  youth  is  very  much  to  the 
front.  Ours  is  not  a  society  in  which  chil- 
dren are  admonished  to  be  seen  and  not 
heard.  Instead,  American  parents  allow  them 
to  be  nuisances  or  respected  advisers  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  tendency.  Mothers  and 
daughters  are  often  great  chums,  even  if  the 
same  can  not  be  said  of  fathers  and  sons. 
And  in  that  artless  grade  of  society  in  which 
"the  kids"  are  encouraged  to  give  vent  to 
their  surging  ideas  on  life  and  manners,  the 
while  "dad"  and  "mummy"  wink  at  each  other, 
the  young  people  are  perfectly  used  to  a  family 
publicity  of  all  their  trials,  tribulations,  and 
youthful  raptures. 

It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  and  did 
shock  the  Europeans  of  the  prosperous  class, 
in  that  period  before  the  war  now  receded 
into  history,  when  Europe  had  time  to  think 
of  the  proper  bringing  up  of  its  children. 

The  American  way  has  its  disadvantages,  as 
evidenced  in  "Clarence."  But  unquestionably 
with  the  American  way  the  parents  learn  to 
know  their  children,  heart  and  soul,  with  all 
their  foibles  arid  follies,  and  have  a  pretty 
shrewd  idea  if  they  try  to  hoodwink  them. 

There  is  very  little  hoodwinking  in  the 
Wheeler  family,  so  efficiently  ministered  to  by 
the  able  Clarence,  in  spite  of  the  jealous  sus- 
picions of  Mrs.  Wheeler.  Wheeler,  Sr.,  is  a 
man  who  yearns  for  quiet  and  domestic  peace. 
Mrs.  Wheeler  wishes  to  be  loved  and  petted, 
and  the  junior  Wheelers  are  at  that  stage  so 
well  understood  by  Booth  Tarkington,  when 
all  they  ask  in  life  is  an  object  upon  which 
to  expend  their  young  susceptibilities.  And 
as  Wheeler,  Jr.,  is  the  male  of  the  species  he 
wishes  to  adorn  himself  in  raiment  worthy  to 
inflame  a  tender  female  heart  to  the  due  pitch 
of  flaming  reciprocity. 

Well,  there  isn't  so  very  much  more  to  the 
play,  which  is  skillfully  aimed  to  meet  present 
American  exactions.  "Clarence"  is  light  and 
airy,  full  of  the  humor  that,  however  lacking 
in  psychological  depth,  nevertheless  shows 
geniality,  perspicacity,   and  essential  truth. 

A  tangle  in  the  Wheeler-Clarence-governess 
affairs  is  skillfully  woven  and  undone,  and 
there  is  a  charmingly  piquant  finale,  following 
the  rapid  flowering  of  a  charmingly  piquant 
love  affair. 

A  highly  suitable  company  has  been  selected 
to  impersonate  the  group  of  ten  characters,  a 
number  of  whom  have  already  won  their  way 
in  the  favor  of  San  Franciscans.  Grace  Fil- 
kins, a  handsome  woman  with  a  figure  appro- 
priately beautiful  for  the  setting  off  of  the 
fine  raiment  affected  by  the  jealous  wife,  has 
memories  of  San  Francisco  visits  going  back 
into  the  years.  Pretty  Betty  Murray  was  the 
maid  with  the  fetching,  roguish  smile  in  Cyril 
Maude's  "Grumpy."  Also  she  was  the  "Oi 
moight"  young  Irish  oracle  in  "Regan,"  and  she 
played  the  famous  role  of  the  madcap  Polly  in 
Mr.  Maude's  enjoyable  revival  of  "Caste." 
Mr.  Byron  Beasley  has  played  the  Daddy  Long- 
Legs  role  in  San  Francisco,  Robert  Adams  has 
played  here  in  stock,  and  although  Gregory 
Kelly  and  Ruth  Gordon,  as  far  as  I  know, 
have   not   been    out   our   way   before,    we    are 

lucky  in  having  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Kelly 

brother,  I  believe,  to  Tom  Kelly,  who  played 
the  leading  r61e  in  "Seventeen"— the  leading 
American  impersonator  of  semi-juvenile  roles. 
Ruth  Gordon  has  a  similar  talent  in  depicting 
the  girl— adolescent,  eagerly  scanning  the 
horizon  to  find  due  vent  for  her  excess  of 
youthful  sentiment. 
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Naturally  with  such  a  cast  the  play  is  ex- 
cellently acted,  the  audience  recognizing  with 
delight  Booth  Tarkington's  characteristic  and 
genial  humor  in  the  depiction  of  the  youthful 
Wheelers.  Mr.  Gregory  Kelly  looks  so  ten- 
derly, slenderly  youthful  that  one  almost  hesi- 
tates to  write  a  Mr.  before  his  name.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  must  be  in  the  late  twen- 
ties, or  perhaps  even  has  reached  thirty.  But 
his  countenance  is  astonishingly  juvenile,  and 
his  imitation  of  an  imitation — for  Bobby  is 
cultivating  a  world-weary  air — is  such  a 
mingling  of  stage  comedy  and  fidelity  that  the 
audience  chuckled  every  time  those  baroque 
pearls  of  wisdom  fell  from  Bobby's  Cupid- 
like lips. 

Ruth  Gordon  was  almost  equally  graphic  in 
her  impersonation  of  the  tempestuous  Cora, 
and  both  players  were  delightfully  scornful 
and  superior  to  those  babes  in  the  wood,  their 
seniors.  Miss  Gordon,  except  for  a  tendency 
to  exaggeration  in  her  opening  scenes,  showed 
considerable  skill  in  giving  the  tones,  inflec- 
tions, and  head-long  gestures  of  the  irre- 
pressible Cora.  Miss  Gordon,  by  the  way. 
makes  a  discordant  note  with-  her  dreadful 
wop  costume  in  the  first  act.  No  step-mother 
who  had  such  a  religious  passion  for  dress  as 
had  hers  would  ever  have  allowed  the  child 
of  a  prosperous  household  to  escape  from  it 
thus  attired.  In  later  acts  Miss  Gordon,  by 
the  enormous  improvement  in  her  greatly  re- 
juvenated appearance,  demonstrated  to  our 
satisfaction  how  well-founded  was  our  dis- 
approval of  the  red  dress  and  the  hideous  gray 
tam. 

No  sins  of  dress  fall  to  Miss  Grace  Filkins' 
account.  It  takes  a  skilful  player  to  depict  a 
fool,  and  all  the  fool  emotions  that  flit  across 
a  fool's  countenance,  and  Miss  Filkins  is  the 
intelligent   woman   for  the  job. 

Miss  Betty  Murray  played  the  heroine  of 
the  only  real  love  affair,  all  the  others  being 
purely  imaginary,  and  was  a  most  dainty, 
provocative  little  picture  of  disapproval  to  the 
innocent  and  inoffensive  Clarence.  It  was  a 
thing  to  regret  that  the  roguish  smile  of  the 
Cyril  Maude  season  was  so  subdued,  but  when 
it  came  it  again  proved  its  incontrovertible 
claims  to  distinction. 

Mr.  Byron  Beasley  possesses  a  powerful 
pair  of  lungs,  and  they  were  well  exercised 
in  the  revelation  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  methods 
for  repressing  his  emotional  family.  In  other 
respects  Mr.  Beasley  was  well  placed  in  the 
role,  as  was  also  Miss  Clara  Blandick  as  his 
office  manager,  and  Miss  Joe  Wallace,  whose 
Swedish  accent — was  it  ? — didn't  amount  to 
much,  but  who  injected  humor  into  her  im- 
personation. Other  minor  roles  were  satisfac- 
torily filled  by  Guy  D'Ennery  and  Joseph 
Ford. 

Mr.  Robert  Adams,  the  leading-  man — or  is 
he? — the  play  is  so  laid  out  that  it  seems  to 
have  three  leading  female  and  two  leading 
male  roles.  Well,  anyway,  Mr.  Adams'  is  a 
leading  role,  and  this  actor's  expressively  re- 
strained countenance  and  gestures  and  a  flavor 
of  quiet  humor  about  everything  he  says  and 
does  make  him  particularly  acceptable  in  the 
character  of  Clarence.  He  has,  too,  a  quiet 
unspectacular  magnetism,  which  is  essential 
in  accounting  for  Clarence. 

The  play  is  all  couched  in  a  tone  of  the 
kind  of  comedy  that,  however  firmly  founded 
on  genuine  human  nature,  has  scarcely  a 
touch  of  earnestness  until  almost  at  the  very 
last,  when  the  reconciled  wife  says  to  the  un- 
reconciled Cora,  as  Clarence  bends  over  his 
sweetheart,  "Why,  don't  you  see,  Cora  ? 
They're  going  to  be  married,"  with  that  look 
of  sweetness  in  her  eyes  which  is  the  tribute 
of  all  true  women  to  a  genuine  love  affair. 

And  then  came  Clarence's  good-by  to  the 
enamored  girl-woman.  Such  a  little  turn 
Booth  Tarkington  gave  to  it,  but  it  made  the 
play  end  with  that  mingling  of  tender  gayety 
and  smiling  tenderness  which  makes  an  au- 
dience depart  in  vast  good  humor.  It  was 
just  by  brushing  aside  Cora's  pretensions  of 
womanliness  and  recognizing  her  as  the  turbu- 
lent, headlong,  sincere  child  she  was  that  we 
were  deeply  pleased.  It  was  a  little  touch  of 
nature  that  made  us  love  Clarence,  and  that 
admonished  us  to  be  a  little  indulgent  toward 
all  the  young  Coras,  in  the  making  of  whose 
emotional  young  beings  heedless  nature  plays 
so  large  a  part. 


THE  YSAYE-ELMAN  RECITAL. 


The  musical  community  in  San  FanciscO  and 
its  neighboring  cities  is  continually  astonishing 
us.  Here  were  two  men  violinists  offering  a 
programme  of  severely  classical  content:  two 
concertantes,  a  concerto,  and  a  suite;  all  of 
these  arranged  for  two  violins ;  and  the  people 
poured  into  the  Exposition  Auditorium  by  the 
thousand. 


"LOLA" 

A  Haunting  Brazilian  Song  and 
Fox  Trot 

Ask  any  Orchestra  Leader 


Six  thousand  at  the  very  least  we  estimated 
were  there  as  we  gazed  at  the  serried  ranks ; 
and  next  morning's  paper  said  seven  thou- 
sand. 

The  two  men  play  together  con  a  more,  their 
exquisitely  lovely  tones  blending  in  all  but 
perfect  unison.  This  was  noticeable  in  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  passages  :  the  brilliant  finale 
to  the  allegro  energico  of  the  Moskowski  suite 
and  in  the  andante  of  the  Mozart  concertante. 
But  really  it  isn't  to  choose.  One  enjoyed  the 
solemn  beauty  of  the  Bach  largo,  and  again 
was  dazzled  by  the  airy,  impalpable  beauty  of 
the  passages  in  the  molto  vivace  of  the  Mos- 
kowski suite,  when  the  notes  were  like  dancing, 
flickering  lights,  or  like  the  strong  yet  airy 
flutterings  of  birds  chasing  each  other  in  sum- 
mer play,  or  butterflies — but  no,  butterflies  are 
too  uncertain,  too  devious  in  their  flight,  and 
this  music  was  at  once  as  fine  and  delicate 
as  tiny  fern-growths  and  assured  in  its  flight 
as  the  upward  trend   of  forest  tree-branches. 

Each  player  has  his  own  characteristic. 
Ysaye  showing  a  majestic  poise  while  the  airy 
fairy  notes  are  cascading  out  in  a  silver 
shower.  Elman  woos  the  tones  from  his  vio- 
lin, his  bow  caressing  it  with  a  lover's  touch. 
And  from  each  bow  there  ripples  a  stream  of 
delicate,  delicious  notes  that  seem  to  pour 
forth  as  freely,  as  spontaneously  as  the  notes 
from  a  bird's  throat. 

And  that  is  as  it  should  he,  for  the  public 
is  happier  when  it  is  dazzled  by  this  appar- 
ently magical  display  of  facility.  It  doesn't 
really  wish  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the  un- 
ending hard  work  behind  it. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  as  well  as  to  hear  these 
two  artists  appearing  in  public  together.  El- 
man has  a  pleasingly  deferential  air  to  his 
senior,  who  has  the  charm  of  repose.  But 
underneath  the  assured  dignity  of  the  honored 
artist  one  divines  a  bubbling  temperament,  a 
love  of  fun.  Elman,  I  imagine,  is  more  seri- 
ous by  nature,  in  spite  of  being  the  junior. 

In  their  playing  both  accomplish  marvelous 
tone-weavings  of  fairy  delicacy.  Ysaye  has  a 
richer  tone,  but  Elman  produces  lovely, 
haunting  notes  of  a  wraithlike  tenuity.  But, 
after  all,  what's  the  use  of  comparing  two 
artists  who  are  each  other's  peers,  and  who 
play  together,  I  do  not  doubt,  with  an  added 
incentive  because  of  that. 

They  seemed  to  my  uninstructed  under- 
standing to  be  wonderfully  similar  in  some 
respects.  Especially  was  this  noticeable  when 
they  played  in  unison,  or  when,  in  the  molto 
vivace  of  the  Moskowski  suite,  they  dupli- 
cated each  other's  notes,  like  the  flutings  of 
two  wood  warblers  duplicating  each  other's 
calls. 

Still  I  have  cne  little  disappointment.  I 
should  like  to  have  had  only  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme so  given  over  to  displays  of  vir- 
tuosity, and  heard  each  player  separately  in 
pieces  of  simpler,  more  intimate  charm,  like 
a  Chopin  nocturne  in  E  flat,  or  the  wild  sad- 
ness of  Achron's  Hebrew  me!ody. 


INGLESIDE 
TERRACES 

A  Park  of  Fine  Homes 

This  beautiful  residence  district, 
protected  from  the  nuisances  of 
metropolitan  life,  will  appeal  to 
cultured  families. 

With  a  general  architectural 
scheme  that  fits  the  sloping  hills  and 
winding  avenues,  all  the  dwellings 
are  in  sympathetic,  artistic  relation 
to  each  other  and  immediate  sur- 
roundings. 

Conveniently  situated.  Ingleside 
Terraces  offers  the  best  there  is  in 
homes. 

R.  D.  McELROY 

General  Agent 

607  Phelan  Building  Sutter  4S25 

Tract  Office,  Telephone  Randolph  2752 


MACEDONIA  CIGARETTES 

Private  Stock  to  Order. 
Direct   Import   Turkish 

Leaf. 
Blenders  from  Egyptian 

Factories. 

The  Macedonia  Tobacco  Co. 

46  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 

Maskey  Bldg.  _  Tel.  Suiter  4182 


But  apparently  that  wonderful  audience  had 
no  cause  for  complaint.  They  listened  in  de- 
vout immobility  during  the  two-hour  recital, 
and  at  its  conclusion  those  in  the  rear  poured 
forward  in  an  admiring  flood — an  institution 
now  thoroughly  established  and  which  pleases 
me  mightily  to  see — forming  themselves  in 
an  orderly,  attentive  multitude  in  front  of  the 
stage,  gazing  and  listening  like  devotees  while 
the  two  masters  of  tone  wove  further  weav- 
ings  of  musical  fantasy  for  their  deep  delight. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Flora — I  think  I'll  write  a  letter  to  Burleson 
and  complain  about  our  mail  service.  Fauna 
— What's  the  use?  He'd  never  get  it. — De- 
troit Free  Press, 
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Quality 
Service 


Telephone*: 

Douglai2161 

DousU*2162 


Nolan's  (grill 


^  A  Restaurant  for  Discriminating  People 

H    354  Geary  Street,  adjoining  St.  Francis  Hotel 
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Helping  the 
Property-  Owner 

Most  tenants  cooperate. 

That  is  the  experience  of  property- 
owners. 

It  is  also  the  experience  of  our 
Service  Department. 

It  is  true  that  some  tenants  waste 
water — they  are  sometimes  thought- 
less because  they  don't  have  to  pay 
the  bill. 

But  when  the  waste  is  called  to 
their  attention  they  generally  co- 
operate to  prevent  it. 

A  recent  case  was  that  of  a  three- 
flat  building  on  Eddy  Street. 

Water  delivery  jumped  from  1700 
to  3300  cubic  feet — the  bill,  from 
$4.73  to  $8.57. 

This  pointed  to  waste,  so  our 
Service  Department  notified  the 
property-owner,  and  provided  him 
with  printed  forms  to  be  filled  out 
and  left  with  his  tenants. 

These  forms  read,  in  part: 

"This  large  delivery  indicates  that 
water  has  been  wasting  through  open 
or  defective  fixtures. 

"If  you  have  knowledge  of  any 
such  faults  or  defects,  kindly  notify 
us  and  immediate  attention  will  be 
given.  Aside  from  the  money-saving 
involved,  it  is  our  duty  at  this  time 
to  cooperate  with  the  public  authori- 
ties of  California,  who  are  urging 
the  elimination  of  water  wastage." 

The  property-owner  wrote  as  fol- 
lows to  our  Service  Department : 

"I  wish  to  thank  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Company  for  their  help  in 
reducing  the  water  consumption  at 
my  premises  on  Eddy  Street. 

"I  served  your  printed  notices  on 
my  tenants,  and  believe  same  had 
the  desired  effect,  as  my  water  bill 
was  within  reason  last  month." 

SPMM3  VALLEY 

WATER     COMPANY 


May  29,  1920. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

One  of  the  most  flattering  compliments  that 
can  be  accorded  a  new  play  is  for  its  patron- 
age to  increase  nightly.  That  is  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Booth  Tarkington's  comedy  of  "Clar- 
ence," which  opened  a  two  weeks'  engagement 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  last  Monday  night. 
Seemingly  every  member  of  the  cast  has  scored 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audiences.  Without 
the  exception  of  a  single  member  the  company 
that  played  throughout  the  long  Chicago  en- 
gagement is  now  to  be  seen  on  the  stage  of 
the  Columbia.  Matinees  will  be  played  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

A  notably  fine  offering  is  promised  for  the 
Columbia  Theatre  beginning  Monday,  June 
7th,  for  two  weeks,  when  Mrs.  Fiske  appears 


pURRAN 

VX  Fllia  and  Market 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


THIRD    STARTLING   WEEK 

LOUIS  MANN 

In  the  Sensational  Dramatic  Triumph 

"FRIENDLY  ENEMIES" 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 
Prices — Evenings,    50c    to    $2.50;    Wed.    mat., 

50c  to  $1.50;  Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $2. 

Next     Attraction — Richard     Walton     Tully's 

Production  of  "KEEP  HER   SMILING." 


ALCAZAR 

This  Week— "POTASH  AND  PERLMUTTER" 

WEEK  OF  SUN.,  HAY  30— DOUBLE  BILL 

Memorial   Day    Mat.    Next  Monday 

NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

BELLE  BENNETT— CLAY  CLEMENT 
In  the  Piquant  Three-Act  New  York  Farce 

"A  SLEEPLESS  NIGHT" 

To    Be    Followed    By 
THE  FERRIER  OPERA  COMPANY 

In   Fourdrain's  One-Act   Comic  Operetta 

"THE  JEALOUSY    OF    LE    BARBCU1LLE" 

Andre  Ferrier — Marion  Yecki — Anna  Young 

Sun.    Mat.,    June    6 — Comedy    of    Mystery 

"DE  LUXE  ANNIE" 

Usual  Evening  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


o 


RPHFI1M      O'FARRELL  STREET 
lIYI  UMJ111      Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

BLOSSOM  SEELEY  with  Bennie  Fields, 
Sam  Miller  and  Gene  Cass  in  "Miss  Syncopa- 
tion"; HENRI  SCOTT,  the  Famous  American 
Bass-Baritone,  Direct  from  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  N.  Y.;  BETH  BERI,  Assisted 
by  Jay  Velie  and  Paul  O'Neil  in  a  Brand  New 
Dancing  Act;  NED  NORWORTH,  Assisted  by 
Evelvn  Wells;  WILL  M.  CRESS  Y  and 
BLANCHE  DAYNE  in  Mr.  Cressy's  Successful 
Play,  "The  Village  Lawyer";  WILL  M. 
CRESSY  Will  Relate  New  Experiences  with 
the  A.  E.  F.  in  France;  THE  ROSELLAS  in 
■A  Musical  Stew";  HOMER  B.  MASON  and 
MARGUERITE  KEELER,  Presenting  Porter 
Emerson  Browne's  One-Act  Play,  "Married." 
Matinee  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c 
Evening  Prices,  25c,   50c,    75c,    $1 

EXCEPT     SATURDAYS,     SUNDAYS     AND 
HOLIDAYS.      Phone   Douglas   70 


Maitland  Playhouse 

"THE   THEATRE   UNUSUAL" 

Stockton  St.  above  Post.       Phone  Kearny  2520 

City's  Newest  and  Most  Artistic  Theatre 


Sat.  Night,  May  20— "THE  PIGEON" 


Commencing   Monday    Night,    May    31 
LAST   WEEK   OF   SEASON 
C.  Haddon  Chambers'  Comedy 

"Tyranny  of  Tears" 

All  Seats  Reserved— ONE  DOLLAR 
Every   Night    (except    Sunday))    at    8:30 
Matinees  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  2:30 

Next— C.    Haddon     Chambers'    "THE    TY 
ANNY    OF   TEARS." 


in  "Mis'  Nelly  of  N'Orleans,"  her  latest  com- 
edy success.  The  production  is  under  the 
management  of  Cohan  and  Harris,  and  has 
been  acclaimed  the  most  brilliant  and  humor- 
ous of  Mrs.  Fiske's  comedy  achievements.  Di- 
rected by  Harrison  Grey  Fiske  and  written  by 
the  young'  American  author,  Laurence  Eyre. 
San  Francisco  theatre-goers  are  assured  one 
of  the  dramatic  treats  of  the  season. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 

San  Francisco  likes  Louis  Mann  and 
"Friendly  Enemies"  so  well  that  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  management  of  the  Curran 
Theatre  to  arrange  for  an  extension  of  the 
engagement  here  for  a  third  week,  beginning 
Sunday  night. 

Playgoers  in  San  Francisco  have  shown 
their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Mann's  delightful 
characterization  in  "Friendly  Enemies"  by 
crowding  the  Curran  at  every  performance. 
In  return  they  have  been  given  three  hours 
of  the  most  brilliant,  easy-to-assimilate  com- 
edy that  has  been  brought  to  the  city  for  many 
months.  While  there  are  serious  moments  in 
"Friendly  Enemies,"  its  widest  appeal  is  in  its 
virile  American  humor — the  kind  that  gives 
a  patriotic  thrill  with  every  laugh.  During 
Mr.  Mann's  third  week  at  the  Curran  there 
will  be  matinees  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


The  Alcazar  Theatre. 

"Potash  and  Perlmutter"  retire  from  busi- 
ness at  the  Alcazar  this  week,  to  be  followed 
next  Sunday  matinee  by  a  holiday  surprise  in 
the  form  of  a  double  bill  combining  comedy 
and  music.  The  Alcazar  Company  will  give  its 
first  Pacific  Coast  performance  of  the  Shu- 
berts'  recent  New  York  farcical  hit,  "A  Sleep- 
less Night."  Rena  Mansfield,  aged  eighteen, 
had  "advanced"  ideas  concerning  sociological 
questions,  including  sex  impulse,  and  her  ad- 
ventures in  a  Long  Island  country  house  one 
hectic  summer  night  kept  everybody  very  wide 
awake.  The  fun  becomes  uproarious  in  the 
Du  Barry  boudoir  scene,  where  the  whole 
household  assembles  before  misunderstand- 
ings are  cleared  up.  As  an  added  attraction 
the  Ferrier  Opera  Company  will  perform 
Fourdrain's  comic  operetta,  "The  Jealousy  of 
Le  Barbouille,"  with  Andre  Ferrier,  Marion 
Vecki,  and  Anna  Young  in  the  cast.  It  is  an 
eighteenth-century  novelty,  from  the  French 
of  Moliere.  A  special  Memorial  Day  mati- 
nee  will   be   given   Monday. 

"De  Luxe  Annie,"  a  psychological  play  of 
mystery,  will  be  acted  June  6th.  Many  recent 
New  York  releases  have  been  secured  for 
spring  and  summer. 


The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  list  of  attractions  for  next 
week  is  well  worthy  of  careful  perusal. 

Blossom  Seeley  will  present  a  novel  jazz 
offering  entitled  "Miss  Syncopation,"  in  which 
she  sustains  the  title-role.  Songs  are  made  to 
be  put  over  as  well  as  to  be  sung,  and  Miss 
Seeley  certainly  puts  them  over  in  great  shape. 
She  is  assisted  by  Bennie  Fields,  famous  as  a 
delineator  of  coon  songs.  Sam  Miller  and 
Gene  Cass  are  also  included  in  the  cast  of 
"Miss  Syncopation." 

Henri  Scott  is  not  only  an  opera  singer  of 
the  first  class,  but  is  also  equally  at  home  in 
oratorio  or  the  concert  platform.  His  voice 
is  a  bass-baritone  of  exceptional  range  and 
power,  and  he  has  sung  successfully  in  the 
leading  Italian  theatres  and  also  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  New  York. 

Beth  Beri,  a  California  danseuse  who  cre- 
ated quite  a  sensation  in  New  York,  will  re- 
turn to  her  home  state  covered  with  Eastern 
glory-  She  is  young,  pretty,  nimble,  and 
graceful.  She  is  assisted  by  Jay  Velie  and 
Paul  O'Neil  in  a  dancing  specialty  with  words 
and  music  by  Lee  David. 

Ned  Norwortb,  a  popular  composer,  believes 
there  is  a  real  purpose  in  comedy  and  indulges 
in  a  display  of  an  eccentric,  variety  to  demon- 
strate how  a  piano  can  be  turned  into  a  come- 
dian.     He    manages    to    make    it    portray    all 


Plan  Your  Vacation  Carefully 

The  Feather  River  Country  offers 

everything  from  free  camping  sites 

to  the  most  luxurious  hotels 


Attractive  Round  Trip  Rates 
Handsomely  Illustrated  Folders 
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kinds  of  levity,  farce,  burlesque,  and  straight 
comedy.  His  best-known  popular  songs  are 
"Poppies."  "Witch  Hazel,"  and  "Pals." 

Will  M:  Cressy  and  Blanche  Dayne  will  ap- 
pear in  "The  Village  Lawyer,"  another  of  Mr. 
Cressy's  successful  plays.  Mr.  Cressy  will  also 
relate  more  of  his  experiences  with  the  A.  E. 
F.  in  France. 

The  Rosellas  entitle  their  contribution  "A 
Musical  Stew."  They  are  two  versatile  tnd 
talented  instrumentalists  who  play  the  violin. 
saxaphone,  bassoon,  and  harp.  Miss  Rosella 
also  sings  sweetly  and  Mr.  Rosella  is  a  clever 
eccentric  comedian. 

A  special  feature  of  this  novel  bill  will  be 
those  much-loved  artists,  Homer  B.  Mason  and 
Marguerite  Keeler,  in  a  new  one-act  play  by 
Porter  Emerson  Browne  entitled  "Married." 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

This  Saturday  afternoon  and  night  will  be 
presented  for  the  last  times  at  the  Maitland 
Playhouse  John  Galsworthy's  "The  Pigeon." 

For  the  last  week  of  the  present  season, 
which  opens  Monday  night,  Arthur  Maitland 
has  prepared  a  finished  production  of  the  de- 
lightful comedy,  "The  Tyranny  of  Tears,"  by 
C.  Haddon  Chambers. 

This  play  was  a  New  York-  City  success  for 
two  years,  with  John  Drew  in  the  chief  role. 
Arthur  Maitland,  J.  Anthony  Smythe,  and  Ann 
O'Day  will  essay  the  leading  parts  at  the 
Maitland. 

"The  Tyranny  of  Tears"  has  a  freshness 
that  is  lacking  in  many  comedies  of  the  pres- 
ent stage.  Based  upon  one  of  those  inherent 
human  qualities  easily  recognized  by  an  aver- 
age audience,  it  pursues  its  way  through  four 
pleasing  acts.  

Ysaye  -  Elman. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Exposition 
Auditorium  at  2:30  o'clock  sharp  Eugene 
Ysaye  and  Mischa  Elman  will  give  their  final 
joint  recital  in  California.  Incidentally  this 
will  be  the  last  appearance  in  California  of 
Elman  for  several  years  to  come,  for  imme- 
diately after  the  completion  of  this  tour  with 
Ysaye  he  will  sail  for  Europe  and  be  gone  at 
least  three  years. 

Sunday's  programme  will  include  the  world's 
greatest  masterpieces,  and  it  is  hoped  that  each 
of  the  great  artists  will  play  a  group  of  smaller 
pieces.  

John  McCormack. 

An  attractive  appearance,  an  abundance  of 
magnetism,  a  wooing,  velvety,  caressing  tenor 
voice,  Celtic  blood,  and  a  strong  sense  of  vocal 
elocution- are  some  of  the  attributes  destiny 
has  given  to  John  McCormack,  who  will  be 
heard  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium  Sunday 
afternoon,  June  6th,  at  2:30  o'clock  sharp, 
under  the  local  direction  of  Frank  W.  Healy. 

All  these  qualities,  backed  with  the  solid  re- 
sults acquired  by  hard  work,  have  given  this 
popular  singer  a  sure  and  fixed  place  in  the 
favor  of  the  public. 

«•» 

HARRY  LAUDER. 


In  1881  Harry  Lauder,  eleven  years  old, 
was  working  three  days  a  week  in  a  flax  mill 
"in  the  wee  Forfarshire  town  of  Arboath"  for 
"twa  shillin'  the  week;  that's  less  than  50 
cents  in  American  money" ;  the  other  three 
days  he  went  to  school.  Sir  Harry  Lauder 
sets  down  these  facts  in  "Between  You  and 
Me,"  in  which  he  is  not  only  autobiographical, 
but  also  philosophical  about  himself,  his  work, 
the  war,  and  men  and  things  as  the  times 
have  affected  them.  "I've  my  bit  siller  the 
noo,"  he  continues  after  telling  of  his  first 
earnings.  "I've  me  wee  hoose  amang  the 
heather  at  Dunoon.  I've  my  war  loan  stock, 
and  my  Liberty  and  Victory  Bonds.  But  what 
I've  got  I've  worked  for  and  I've  earned,  and 
you've  done  the  same  for  what  you've  got, 
man,  and  so  can  any  other  man  if  he  but 
wall." 

The  "plain  man"  occupies  a  good  deal  of 
Sir  Harry's  thoughts  these  days.  He  writes: 
"The  day  of  the  plain  man  has  come  again. 
The  world  belongs  to  us.  We  made  it.  It 
was  plain  men  who  fought  the  war — who  deed 
and  bled  and  suffered  in  France,  and  Gallipoli, 
and  everywhere  where  men  went  about  the 
business  of  the  war.  And  it's  plain  men  who 
have  come  home  to  Britain,  and  America,  to 
Australia  and  Canada  and  all  the  other  places 
that  sent  their  sons  out  to  fight  for  humanity. 
They  maun  fight  for  humanity  still,  for  that 
fight  is  not  won — deed,  and  it's  no  more  than 
a  fair  beginning.  .  .  .  Some  of  us  plain  folk 
have  more  than  others  of  us,  maybe,  but 
there'll  be  no  envy  among  us  for  a'  that- 
We  maun  stand  together,  and  we  shall.  I'm 
as  sure  of  that  as  I'm  sure  that  God  has 
charged  himself  with  the  care  of  the  world 
and  all  who  dwell  in  it." 

So  much  for  Lauder's  philosophy.  As  for 
the  field  of  work  in  which  the  round  world 
knows  him  best,  the  singer  of  Scots  songs 
and  the  teller  of  comic  tales  in  broad  Scots 
dialect,  that,  too,  is  described  with  great  de- 
tail and  particularity.  The  reader  may  fol- 
low Lauder  from  the  days  when  he  first  sang 
before   an   audience. and  won   a   watch   for  a 
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32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


prize  in  the  Arboath  Odd  Fellows'  Hall ;  when 
he  worked  as  a  pit-boy  in  the  coal  mines  of 
the  west  coast  for  10  shillings  a  week,  singing 
the  while  for  the  entertainment  of  the  miners 
at  the  pit-head,  and  once  actually  winning 
five  shillings  as  a  prize.  Then  he  went  to 
Glasgow  and  won  a  medal  in  a  competition, 
an  event  that  determined  him  to  "chuck  the 
mine  and  go  in  for  the  stage,"  as  he  told  hi=. 
wife. 

And  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  Harry 
Lauder  we  know.  For  slowly  but  surely  he 
conquered  his  native  Scotland,  then  the  border 
towns  of  England,  and  finally  stormed  and 
captured  London  itself.  This  event  took  place 
in  Gatti's  music  hall  in  Westminster  Road, 
and  to  it,  after  Lauder's  first  trial  night  when 
he  was  put  in  as  a  stop  gap,  all  the  London 
music-hall  managers  soon  came  flocking  to 
make  contracts  with  the  comedian  whom  the> 
had  predicted  would  be  a  failure.  All  thi- 
time  Harry  was  making  more  and  more 
"siller,"  and  his  boy  John  had  come  along, 
who  was  to  die  in  the  war  in  France.  And 
then  came  his  first  journey  to  New  York. 

Even  to  this  day,  it  appears,  Sir  Harry  hzr 
regrets  over  the  way  the  New  York  reporter- 
wrote  pieces  for  their  papers  about  his  solici 
rude  for  the  "siller."  But  why  should  thev 
not?  Had  not  another  distinguished  Scots 
men  told  them,  in  "What  Every  Womar 
Knows,"  that  "there  is  nothing  so  impressive 
as  a  Scotchman  on  the  make"?  But  if  he  re- 
members with  darkling  thoughts  our  humorous 
reporters  he  still  recalls  with  joyous  an<"( 
grateful  remembrance  the  kindness  of  tin 
newspaper  critics  who  went  to  see  his  per 
formances  and  wrote  the  kindest  things  in  th«. 
world  about  him.  London  journalism  knew 
nothing  so  gracious  or  so  appreciative  as  that ! 
And  yet  he  is  not  above  criticizing  some  of 
us  for  the  way  we  acted  when  he  was  touring 
the  country  during  the  war  raising  money  for 
war  charities  and  for  the  Liberty  loans.  And 
realizing  what  the  war  cost  him  in  the  death 
of  his  son  one  can  pardon  him  for  his  criti- 
cism of  men  he  considered  "slackers." — Neu 
York  Sun. 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE  *%}&«* 


Phone  Franklin  150 


FINAL  WEEK  BEGINS  MONDAY,  MAY  31 

Matinees    Wednesday    and   Saturday 

No  Sunday  Performance 

BOOTH   TARKINGTON'S 

Latest    Comedy    Sensation 

"CLARENCE" 

Direct  from  a  Fifteen   Weeks'   Run  at  the 

Blackstone   Theatre,    Chicago 
June    7— MRS.    FISKE    in    "Mis*    Nelly    of 
N'Orleans." 


THIS  SUNDAY,  MAY  30,  AT  2:30 

EXPOSITION 
AUDITORIUM 

Joint  Recital  by  Violin  Masters 

Eugene  Ysaye 

and 

Mischa  Elman 


SUNDAY.  JUNE  6.  AT  2:30 
EXPOSITION    AUDITORIUM 

John  McCormack 

THE  PRINCE  OF  SONG 


Tickets  today  Sherman  Clay  &  Co.,  Sun.  Eiposiii: 
rvWitmcol  FRANK  W.  HE.-, 
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VANITY  FAIR, 

At  a  time  when  the  wail  of  the  consumer  is 
loud  in  the  land  and  when  the  average  citizen 
spends  his  time  wondering  what  he  can  do 
without,  one  is  naturally  struck  by  the  fact 
that  very  large  numbers  of  people  are  spending 
more  for  luxuries  than  ever  they  did  before. 
In  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  during  the 
month  of  February  the  Federal  authorities 
collected  the  sum  of  $233,000  as  a  luxury  tax 
on  candy  alone.  In  June,  1919,  they  collected 
only  about  half  of  this  amount.  The  tax  on 
theatre  tickets  during  February,  and  for  Man- 
hattan alone,  yielded  $7S3,S91,  an  increase  of 
$400,000  over  the  previous  June,  The  taxes 
on  cosmetics,  perfumes,  and  toilet  articles 
more  than  doubled  itself  during  February- 
Automobiles  during  the  same  period  con- 
tributed $1,200,000,  as  against  $780,000  for  the 
previous  June.  One  would  expect  to  see  an 
increase  in  the  sale  of  furs,  in  spite  of  the 
general  conviction  that  women  wear  furs  only 
in  the  summer  and  discard  them  in  the  winter. 
The  revenue  from  furs  was  $640,000  in  Feb- 
ruary, while  only  about  $300,000  was  paid  in 
"June.  Works  of  art  produced  $178,563,  wear- 
ing apparel  $367,477,  and  jewelry  $770,151. 


Servants'  employment  bureaus  in  London 
are  like  the  doors  of  a  theatre  on  a  first  night 
if  we  may  trust  the  account  given  to  us  by 
the  Daily  Mail.  Fashionably  dressed  women 
assemble   some   time   before   the   office    opens, 


and  they  bring  their  knitting  in  order  to  while 
away  the  tedium  of  waiting.  But  the  real  fun 
begins  when  the  doors  are  opened.  The 
woman  of  what  may  be  called  the  ancicn 
regime  begins  to  adjust  her  eyeglasses  and  to 
review  in  her  mind  the  usual  questions  as  to 
the  character  and  previous  conditions  of  servi- 
tude. But  she  discovers  that  to  hesitate  is  to 
be  lost.  The  new  woman  with  her  new  ways 
is  very  much  on  deck.  In  the  parlance  of  the 
day  she  is  known  as  a  "thruster."  Her  eye 
instantly  alights  on  one  of  the  attendant  Hebes 
and  she  says :  "I'll  take  you  at  sight  and  at 
your  own  price/' 

Now  this  demands  something  of  the  true 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  as  much  on  the  part 
of  the  maid  as  of  the  mistress.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  gamble,  and  perhaps  its  appeal  is 
to  be  found  in  this  fact,  since  women  have 
the  gambling  trait  quite  strongly  developed. 
None  the  less  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Darwinian  law  of  natural  selection.  The  ad- 
venturous maid  goes  to  the  adventurous  mis- 
tress, while  the  cautious  maid  will  have  none 
of  such  summary  proceedings  and  consequently 
she  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  cautious  mistress. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  men  will  always  be 
disposed  to  make  fun  of  the  servant  problem. 
It  is  an  unfailing  source  of  male  jokes,  al- 
though the  man  is  likely  to  suffer  nearly  as 
much  as  the  woman  if  there  is  no  one  to  cook 
the  dinner  or  to  make  the  beds.  But  no  one 
jokes  about  a  scarcity'  of  stenographers  or 
clerks   or  any   other  sort  of  help  essential   to 


the  modern  office.  Men  have  a  feeling  that 
women  have  brought  their  troubles  upon  them- 
selves. Personally  they  know  that  they  would 
rather  starve  than  work  for  a  woman  and  their 
sympathies  are  with  the  girl  who  would  rather 
do  a  hard  ten  hours'  work  in  a  factory'  than 
accept  the  lightest  job  in  what  her  would-be 
employer  facetiously  calls  a  "good  home." 


Electric  locomotives  can  be  run  more 
simply  than  steam  locomotives.  In  this  rela- 
tion it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  no 
injectors,  steam  gauges,  or  water-level  indi- 
cators on  an  electric  locomotive ;  the  crew 
need  only  keep  a  lookout  and  handle  the 
switch  and  brake  gear  intelligently.  The 
working  parts  are  also  very  simple,  for  there 
are  no  pistons  and  piston  rods,  eccentrics, 
valve  motions,  and  so  forth,  and  the  moving 
parts  of  the  control  are  light  and  can  be  easily- 
reached  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  inspect  or 
repair  them.  Moreover,  the  working  parts  are 
not  subject  to  such  heavy  strains  as  those  of 
the  steam  locomotive. 


Norwegian- American  Line 

Direct  Passenger  Service  Between 
NEW  YORK  and  NORWAY 

Connections  for  Sweden,  Denmark  and 

Other  Eumpfan  Countries 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

General  Pas-^nger  Agents 

200  CUus  Spreckles  Building.  Third  and  Market 

San  Francisco 
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Gasoline  Shortage 

Southern  Pacific  Company 
is  ready  to 
move  promptly  to  any  point  in  this 
State  or  any  other  State  it  serves 

Gasoline 
Distillate 
Kerosene 

and  Fuel  Oil 

offered  it  for  shipment  and  is  ready 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  remedy  any 
existing  shortage  with  good  service. 

Southern  Pacific   Company 


L. 


COOKS  TOURS 


EUROPE 

Special  Arrangements  for  Visiting  the 

BATTLEFIELDS 

SEND   FOR   BOOKLET  AND    MAP 

Accommodation  at  Leading  Hotels  in 
Great    Britain    and    Europe    Secured 

THOS.    COOK    &  SON 

S3  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Under  American  Flag 
Passengers  and  Freight 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Honolulu,    \okobama,    Kobe,    Shanghai, 

Manila    and    Hongkong 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Manila,     Saigon,     Singapore,     Colombo, 

Madras  and  Calcutta 

.  PANAMA  SERVICE 

Mexico,     Central     America     and     Canal 

Zone 

SHANGHA1-H0NGK0NG-CALCUTTASERVICE 

(Freight  Only) 

SAN  FRANCISCO- BALTIMORE  SERVICE 

(Freight  Onlv) 
ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE  (Fra*  PJ,) 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Manila, 
Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo] 
Bombay,  Alexandria,  Bizerta,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Cristobal  and  San 
Francisco. 

General   Offices.    508    California   St. 
Phone    Sutter   3800      San   Francisco 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &Co. 

Sam   Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 

Portland.   Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


LAKE   TAHOE 

$17.50-There  and  Back 

Scenic    Daylight    Trip 

Leave  San  Francisco 7  ;20  a.  m. 

Leave  Oakland 7:50  a.  m. 

Arrive  Lake  Tahoc 6:00  p.m. 

San  Francisco-Sacramento  Railroad 

"Sacramento  Short  Line" 

PIERCE-ARROW  AUTO  STAGE 

For   full    information,   write   or  telephone   L 
H.    RODEBAUGH,    Traffic    Manager,    Oakland, 
California. 
San  Francisco  Depot  Oakland  Depot 

Key  Route  Ferry  40th  &  Shatter  Ave. 


I  Bennett-Dunning 

flours 

The  Best  i  n  Travel ' 


If  yon  want  to  get  all  possible  fun, 
recreation  and  education  out  of  your  trip, 
join  one  of  our  personally  conducted  tours. 
Small  parties — best  accommodations — com- 
petent leaders. 

EUROPE— THE  BATTLEFIELDS 

A  wide  choice  of  spring  and   summer 
itineraries. 

THE  ORIENT 

Summer  and   Fall   Tours 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Starting    Westward    in    September,    visiting 
each  v-runtry  in  its  season. 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

Private  tours  with  or  without  conductor 
arranged  to  order.  Our  seventy  years'  ex- 
perience at  your  service. 

.  To  Travel  Is  to  Live!" 
Bennett's  Travel  Bureau 

200  Spreckels  Bide..  San  Francisco 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Dr.  Eleanor  Struthers  Sanford  said  in  an 
address  on  "Reduction" :  "It  is  every  woman's 
duty  to  keep  slender.  A  woman's  happiness,  a 
woman's  whole  future,  may  depend  on  her 
holding  herself  down  to  the  proper  weight.'" 
Dr.  Sanford  smiled  and  shrugged.  "Sisters," 
she  said,  "don't  you  know  that  a  double  life 
is  more  readily  forgiven  than  a  double  chin  ?" 


Butler  Glaenzer,  the  New  York  critic,  was 
talking  about  a  play  that  had  shocked  the  city. 
"The  new  thought  school  of  medicine,"  he 
said,    "holds    that    the    less    people    wear    the 

longer   they   live.      That   being   the   case " 

And  Mr.  Glaenzer's  eyes  snapped  behind  his 
pince-nez.  "That  being  the  case  there  are  two 
or  three  young  ladies  in  this  play  who  will  un- 
doubtedly live  forever." 


The  lawyer  was  drawing  up  Enpeck's  will. 
"I  hereby  bequeath  all  my  property  to  my 
wife,"  dictated  Enpeck.  "Got  that  down  ?" 
"Yes,"  answered  the  lawyer.  "On  condition," 
continued  Enpeck,  "that  she  marries  within 
a  year."  "But  why  that  condition  ?"  asked 
the  man  of  law.  "Because,"  answered  the 
meek  and  lowly  testator,  "I  want  somebody 
to  be  sorry  that  I  died." 


Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh  of  Montana  and 
his  secretary  were  returning  from  a  late  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  one  night  by  way  of  the 
merry-go-round  motor  that  runs  through  the 
subway.  This  queer,  though  reputed  to  be 
luxurious,  motor-car  makes  more  noise  than 
an  aeroplane,  and  in  the  clatter  and  noise  one 
usually  sits  with  closed  eyes  until  whizzed 
through  to  the  other  end.     On  this  particular 


ATTIRE  PROOF  STORAGES 

Private  Concrete  and  Steel  Vaults  for 
Household  Goods 

13th  and  Mission  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND  Plxrae  MARKET  15       LOS  ANGELES 


occasion,  however,  two  deaf  mutes,  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  din,  sat  conversing  easily  on 
the  front  seat.  Senator  Walsh  watched  their 
fingers  fly,  fascinated.  Leaning  over  to  his 
secretary,  he  yelled  in  his  good  ear  :  "Miles, 
they've  got  it  on  us  after  all,  haven't  they?" 
But  in  a  few  minutes  he  followed  it  up  glee- 
fully with:  "Say,  Miles,  where'd  they  be  in 
the  dark,  though  ?" 


The  clergyman  of  a  poor  parish  was  show- 
ing a  rich  lady  round,  hoping  to  touch  her 
heart  and  so  receive  a  big  check  for  his  people. 
"We  are  now  passing  through  the  poorest 
slums,"  he  said,  as  the  car  turned  into  a  side 
street.  "These  people  have  little  to  brighten 
their  lives."  "I  must  do  something  for  them,'' 
sighed  the  lady,  adding  to  the  chauffeur : 
"James,  drive  the  car  slowly  and  turn  on  the 
big  lamps." 

They  had  been  out  together  the  night  before, 
and  were  comparing  notes  in  the  morning. 
"I  had  a  rotten  time,"  confessed  Smith  ;  "the 
missus  jawed  me  for  half  an  hour.  How  did 
you  get  on?"  Jones  groaned  miserably.  "You 
got  off  light,"  he  said.  "You  don't  know 
what  it  is  like  being  married  to  a  woman 
who  has  been  a  schoolteacher.  She  didn't 
say  much,  but  she  made  me  sit  up  till  I  had 
written  out,  'I  must  be  home  every  night  by 
10  o'clock'   100  tones  on  a  slate." 


A  young  doctor  who  was  called  on  for  a 
story  at  a  fraternity  smoker  replied  :  "I  can 
not  tell  anything  original,  nor  do  I  know  the 
source  of  the  one  for  which  I  will  ask  your 
indulgence.  An  old  colored  lady  was  heard 
to  repeatedly  call  a  little  pickaninny  whose 
hand  she  held  Diploma.  When  asked  the 
reason,  she  replied:  'Because  it  is  the  child's 
name.'  'But  where  did  you  get  such  a  name?' 
'Well,  my  daughter  went  down  to  a  school  in 
Kentucky  and  this  little  chap  is  what  she 
brought  home  with  her,  so  I  calls  him  Di- 
ploma.' " 

The  traveler  was  on  her  way  to  see  her  old 
school  in  Westchester  to  give  a  little  Greek 
play,  a  fanciful  thing,  having  to  do  with  the 
mental  and  spiritual  soarings  of  man,  the 
English  interpretation  being  entitled  "Birds 
of  Fancy."  Wishing  to  familiarize  herself 
with  the  lines,  she  took  with  her  a  transla- 
tion, intending  to  read  it  thoroughly  while  she 
was  on  the  train.  But  the  man  beside  her 
wanted  to  talk.  He  was  not  flirtatious,  not 
even  presumptious.  He  just  wanted  a  little 
friendly  conversation.  He  spoke  of  the  snow- 
banks,   which    seemed    so    slow    in    melting, 


THE  MASTER  SPIRIT 


"AJI  works  of  taste  must  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  skill,  time,  expense,  and  risk  attending 
their  manufacture.  Those  things  called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest;  they  are 
attended  with  much  less  profit  to  the  artist  than  those  which  everybody  calls  cheap. 

— John  Ruskin 

This  wonderful  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  quality  exactly  describes  our  own  ideal  of  business— 
particularly  the  monumental  business. 

It  is  our  endeavor  to  make  each  block  of  granite  perfect,  each  structure  a  masterpiece,  each 
customer  a  satisfied  customer. 

illustrating  different  types  of  Mausoleum   construction. 


Send  for  our  Booklet  "Dt' 


Raymond  Granite  Company,  Inc. 

Designees  and  Manufacturers  of  Granite  Memorials. 


called  attention  to  the  Palisades,  and  became 
enthusiastic  about  the  coming  beauty  of  the 
woods  when  the  dogwoods  finally  consented  to 
blossom.  The  Nomad  was  unresponsive.  She 
wanted  to  read  and  she  did  not  want  to  talk. 
At  last  the  man,  who  could  see  only  the  top 
of  the  page  she  was  reading,  across  which 
appeared  in  big  type  the  single  word  "Birds," 
thought  he  had  hit  upon  a  subject  that  would 
gain  him  attention.  Leaning  forward  a  little, 
he  said  hopefully :  "I  see  that  you,  like  my- 
self, are  very  much  interested  in  orni- 
thology." 


An  Alabama  darky,  who  prided  himself  on 
being  able  to  play  any  tune  on  the  banjo  after 
he  had  heard  it  once,  perched  himself  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  one  Sunday  morning  and  began 
to  pick  the  strings  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 
It  chanced  that  the  minister  came  along. 
Going  up  to  Moses,  he  demanded,  harshly, 
"Moses,  do  you  know  the  Ten  Command- 
ments?" Moses  scratched  his  chin  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  in  an  equally  harsh  voice, 
said:  "Parson,  yo'  don't  think  yo'  kin  beat 
me,  do  yo'?  Jest  yo'  whistle  the  first  three 
or  four  bars,  and  I'll  have  a  try  at  it." 


Herbert  Jenkins,  the  London  publisher,  who 
occasionally  tosses  off  a  book  himself  (his 
latest  is  "John  Dene  of  Toronto,"  published 
in  America  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company 
and  in  London  by  Herbert  Jenkins,  Ltd.), 
tells  the  story  of  how  on  one  occasion  when  he 
was  dining  with  an  author  and  an  editor  the 
author  suddenly  called  his  attention  to  a  man 
sitting  alone  in  a  far  corner  of  the  restau- 
rant. "That  man,"  remarked  the  author,  "has 
character.  He  has  a  publisher  from  whom  he 
can  never  extract  money.  What  do  you  think 
he  did?"  Mr.  Jenkins  shook  a  dubious  head. 
"He  went  to  the  publisher's  office  and  de- 
manded payment.  There  was  nothing  doing. 
Without  ceremony,  he  seized  the  publisher  by 
the  beard  and  announced  his  intention  of 
hanging  on  until  he  got  a  check.  He  got  his 
money.  "That,"  continued  the  author  remorse- 
lessly, as  he  fixed  a  speculative  eye  upon  Mr. 
Jenkins'  clean-shaven  chin,  "is  why  very  few 
publishers  wear  beards." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

All's  Well  That  Weeps  Well. 
Her  work  in  the  office  was  awful. 

Her  work  in  the  store  was  worse; 
She   tried   two   weeks   in    a    hospital   ward, 

But  the  Lord  didn't  want  her  to  nurse. 

She    sang,    but   her   notes    were    rotten; 

Her  neighbors  kept   moving  away; 
Her  mother  got   worried    and    frightened, 

While  father  was  learning  to  pray. 

But  luck  took  a  turn,  of  a  sudden — 
She  knew  how   to  cry  by  request; 

Now  she's  a  star  where  cameras  are, 
And  feathers  the  family  nest. — Film  Fun 


could  be  detected  chemically  at  a  point  in  a 
tube  after  about  the  same  time  as  when  the 
sense  of  smell  was  used  for  a  detector.  The 
rate  of  propagation  of  the  smell  of  ammonia 
was  not  markedly  different  when  this  had  to 
pass  along  the  same  tube  either  horizontally 
or  vertically  upward  or  vertically  downward. 
With  camphor,  however,  while  the  rates  hori- 
zontally and  downward  were  about  the  same, 
the  speed  upward  was  about  twice  as  great. 
The  smell  given  to  iron  and  brass  by  rubbing 
these  with  the  fingers  was  also  tried,  but  gave 
no  definite  results. 


3  Potbmo  Avknui,  Sah  Feancisco. 


Laughlin  Building,  Los  Angeles 


An  Unpleasant  State  of  Affairs. 
Unpleasant    my   lot    and    heart-breaking    my    lot: 

I'm   under   a   terrible   strain; 
For  the  weather  is  cold  when  I  think  'twill  be  hot. 

And  it's  dry  when  I  think  it  will  rain. 
When   I    think  it  will   rain,   it  is   horribly  dry: 

Now  where  is  the  mental  defect 
Which  makes  me  like  that?     I  would  like  to  know 
why 

Things  never  do  what  I  expect! 

How  often  I  notice  with  envious  eyes 

The  sudden   ascent   of  a   stock, 
And,  thinking  it's  sure  to  continue  to   rise. 

Invest  with  all  speed  in  a  block; 
Whereat  the  said  stock  tumbles  down  with  a  crash, 

My  hopes  and  my  profits  are  wrecked, 
And  I  am  divested  of  most  of  my  cash — 

Things   never  do   what   I   expect! 

When,  once  in  a  while,  a  stock  that  I  own 

Reluctantly  starts  to  ascend, 
I  constantly  fear  lest  it  drop  like  a  stone 

And  give  me  no  profits  to  spend; 
And  so  I  sell  out  when  it's  up  three  or  four. 

But   ere   I   have  time  to  collect, 
I  see  it  go  leaping  up  twenty  points  morel 

Things  never  do  what  I  expect! 

You'd   think,   when    my  judgment  advises  a   move, 

That  I'd  move  in  the  opposite  way? 
I've  tried  it,  my  friends;  but  such  facts  only  prove 

That  I  always  move  wrong,  as  I  say. 
I'm  not  even  right  when  I  think  that  I'm  wrong; 

All  thoughts  I  am  moved  to  reject; 
For  though  I  may  figure  for  ever  so  long, 

Things  never  do  what  I  expc;! 

— Kenneth   Roberts  in  Judge. 

i»> 

How  Odor  Travels. 

The  rapid  propagation  of  smells  noticed 
in  the  open  air  appears  due  entirely  to  cur- 
rents, since  in  small  tubes,  where  currents  do 
not  exist,  the  rate  is  found  to  be  very  small. 
Experiments  along  this  line  were  first  under- 
taken in  England  by  Professor  Ayrton,  and 
additional  data  have  been  reported  in  this 
country. 

With  ammonia  diffusing  through  a  tube  a 
meter  and  a  half  long,  over  two  hours  elapsed 
before  the  smell  could  be  detected  at  the  other 
end  of  the  tube.  Using  different  lengths  of 
tubing,  it  was  found  that  the  time  required 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  smell  was  roughly 
proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  length.  Am- 
monia and  hydrogen  sulphide  were  used  for 
I  these  experiments.    The  presence  of  ammonia 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Hiss  Elena  Eyre,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre,  and  Mr.  Marshall  Madi- 
son, son  of  Mr.  Frank  Madison,  was  solemnized 
last  Saturday  afternoon  in  Menlo  Park.  Mon- 
signor  Charles  Ramm  performed  the  ceremony. 
The  bride  was  attended  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams 
3s  maid  of  honor  and  by  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman  as  matrons  of  honor. 
The  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macon- 
dray,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Mary  Dono- 
hoe,  and  Miss  Margaret  Madison.  Little  Miss 
Dominga  Russell  was  the  flower  girl.     Mr.  Clinton 
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Jones  was  the  best  man,  and  the  ushers  were  Mr. 
Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  Mr.  Richard  McLaren,  Mr. 
Wakefield  Baker,  Mr.  Atherton  Eyre,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Beaver,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Monteagle.  The 
gmsts  seated  at  the  bride's  table  were  Mr.  and 
Mr>.  Madison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Lang- 
ton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Pinckard,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss 
Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  Miss 
Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker, 
Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss 
Margaret  Madison,  Miss  Caroline  Madison,  Mr. 
Atherton  Eyre,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  Mr.  Rich- 
an]  McLaren,  Mr.  Clinton  Jones,  Mr.  Frederick 
licaver,  Mr.  James  Kuhn,  Mr.  Edward  Hills,  Mr. 
\  ictur  Cooley,  Mr.  Herman  Phleger,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Monteagle  and  Mr.  Wakefield  Baker.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Ma.lis.n  will  return  to  San  Francisco,  where  they 
hue  taken  an  apartment  on  Jackson  Street. 
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The  marriage  of  Miss  Eleanor  Burnham, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Clark  Burnham,  and  Mr.  Wheaton 
Brewer  was  solemnized  last  Thursday  evening  in 
Berkeley.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Hodgkins,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
William  Brewer,  father  of  the  groom.  The  bride 
was  attended  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Burnham.  Mr. 
William  Brewer,  Jr.,  was  the  best  man.  Upon  the 
conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brewer  will  reside  in  Fresno. 

Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  gave  a  luncheon  Monday, 
with  her  guests  later  attending  the  tea-dance  at 
Fort  Mason.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Cor- 
bett  Moody,  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent,  Mrs.  William  Par- 
rott,  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Algernon  Gib- 
son, Mrs.  William  Houghtelling,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Morse,  Miss  Anne  Gordon,  Miss  Lucia  Chase, 
Miss  Katherine  Ramsay,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Mrs. 
Hays   Smith,   and  Countess  de  Limur. 

A  no-host  dinner  was  held  Thursday  night  at 
the  St.  Francis,  those  in  the  party  later  attending 
the  Chinatown  carnival  for  the  War  Memorial 
Drive.  In  the  group  were  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Clo- 
man, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Poett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  New- 
hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hays  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willard  Drown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Count 
and  Countess  de  Limur,  Princess  Hatzfeldt,  Mr. 
John  Drum,  Mr.  Francis  Carolan,  Mr.  Joseph 
Grant,  Mr.  George  Pope,  and  Mr.  William  Crocker. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  tea  given  last  Friday  by  Mrs.  G.  H.  Mendell, 
Jr. 

Mrs.  Norman  Livermore  gave  a  tea  on  Thursday, 
complimenting  Miss  Edith  Livermore.  Mrs.  Ho- 
ratio Livermore  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Livermore  as- 
sisted the  hostess  in  receiving  her  guests,  among 
whom  were  Mrs.  Harry  Sherman,  Mrs.  John  Law- 
son,  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt.  Mrs.  Scott  Brooks,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Dibblee,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Hasket 
Derby,  Mrs.  Shepherd  Eells,  Mrs.  Crawford 
Greene,  Mrs.  Germaine  Vincent,  Mrs.  Russell 
Selfridge,  Mrs.  Horatio  Hellman,  Mrs.  William 
Breeze,  Miss  Newell  Drown,  Miss  Grace  Rodgers, 
Miss  Caroline  Little,  Miss  Sara  Coffin,  Miss  Nina 
Pringle,  Miss  Alice  Griffith,  Miss  Frances  Beans, 
Miss  Emma  Grimwood,  and  Miss  Hazel  King. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Henshaw  gave  a  luncheon  on  Tues- 
day, her  guests  having  included  Lady  Popham 
Young,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Harding,  Mrs.  John  Graham, 
Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mrs.  Charles  Butters,  Mrs. 
James  Dunn,  Mrs.  George  Tyson,  Mrs.  Henry 
Rosenfeld,  Miss  Alice  Grimes,  and  Miss  Carrie 
Nicholson. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  gave  a  luncheon  on 
Thursday  at  her  home,  her  guests  having  been 
Mrs.  William  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Robert  McMillan, 
Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller,  and  Mrs. 
Anna    Bishop. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  entertained  at  luncheon  on 
Wednesday,  complimenting  Mrs.  Hamilton  Cor- 
bett, Her  guests  were  Mrs.  Walker  Kamm,  Mrs. 
Russell  Slade,  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne,  Mrs. 
Charles  Hunt,  Miss  Sally  Hart,  Miss  Betty  Folger, 
and  Miss  Elena  Folger. 

Mrs.  Henry  Hiller  gave  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday 
at  the  Presidio  Golf  and  Country  Club  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Wilton  Hope.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  William  Whiting,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Raymond, 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Bassett,  Mrs.  Bertholf  Wallace,  Mrs. 
Van  Dyke  Johns,  Mrs.  Neel  Craig,  Mrs.  Edgar 
Peixotto,  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Douglas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre  gave  a  dinner  a  few 
evenings  ago  in  Menlo  Park,  entertaining  the 
bridal  party  for  the  marriage  of  Miss  Elena  Eyre 
and  Mr.  Marshall  Madison.  The  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  An- 
drew Carrigan,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman. 
Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray, 
Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss 
Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Mr. 
Marshall  Madison,  Mr.  Wakefield  Baker,  Mr.  Ath- 
erton Eyre,  Mr.  Frederick  Beaver,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Monteagle,  Mr.  Richard  McLaren,  and  Mr.  Clinton 
Jones. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Chester  Shepard  entertained  at 
dinner  on  Tuesday,  their  guests  including  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Leigh  Palmer,  Major  and  Mrs.  Philip 
Wales,  Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  Wallace 
Bertholf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Howell,  Miss  Marian 
Mellen,  and  Major  Brown. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  gave  a  dinner-dance  on  Mon- 
day of  last  week.  Among  the  guests  were  General 
and  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shafter 
Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell,  Mrs 
Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Geraldine  Story,  Miss  An 
gusta  Foute,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Mr.  Philip  Paschel, 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Coffey,  Mr.  Alfred  Fry,  Mr.  Charles 
Bevin,  and  Commander  Skippworth. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Lawson  gave  a  tea  a  few  days  ago, 
entertaining  Mrs.  Grant  de  Remer,  Mrs.  Edward 
Harrison,  Mrs.  Curtis  O'Sullivan,  Mrs.  Van  Leer 
Kirkman,  Mrs.  Edward  Younger,  Mrs.  George  Has- 
brouck,  Mrs.  Joseph  Hooper,  Mrs.  John  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Maurice  xiarrison,  Mrs.  Milo  Robbins,  and 
Mrs.  A.    C.  Webster. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Allen  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
on  board  the  Alexander.  Her  guests  included  Mrs. 
Nion  Tucker,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mrs.  Ernest  Fol- 
ger, Mrs.  W.  E.  Wiggin,  Mrs.  Hays  Smith,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Mrs.   Edward  Bosqui. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden  and  Miss  Doris 
Schmieden  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge  Wednes- 
day at  their  home  in  Ross. 

Mrs.  Scott  Brooks  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Marin 
Golf     and     Country     Club     on    Thursday,     compli 
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menting  Miss  Edith  Livermore.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  Mrs.  Norman  Liver- 
more, Mrs.  Germaine  Vincent,  Mrs.  Thomas  Dris- 
coll, Mrs.  Alexander  Field,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling. 
Mrs.  John  Lawson,  Mrs.  Athol  McBean,  and  Miss 
Emilie    Parrott. 

Mrs.  Walter  Bliss  gave  a  luncheon  on  Friday 
in  honor  of  Miss  Edith  Livermore. 

Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett  gave  a  tea-dance  on  Mon- 
day at  Fort  Mason  for  the  War  Memorial  Fund. 
Among  the  group  of  young  matrons  and  girls  who 
served  tea  were  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Mrs.  Piatt 
Kent,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  William  Hough- 
telling,  Mrs.  William  Parrott,  Mrs.  Andrew  Car- 
rigan, Jr.,  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  Mrs.  William 
Newhall,  Jr.,  Mrs.  George  Bowles,  Miss  Betty 
Folger,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Katherine  Ram- 
say, Miss  Maye  Colburn,  Miss  Louise  Winston, 
Miss  Helen  Hammersmith,  Miss  Evelyn  Barron, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss 
Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Louise  Alice  Gerstle, 
Miss  Dorothy  Porter,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Miss 
Anne  Gordon,  and  Miss  Lucia  Chase. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  E.  Meyer  gave  a  garden  party  on 
Saturday,  complimenting  Miss  Dorothy  Meyer. 
Mrs.  Meyer  was  assisted  in  receiving  the  guests 
by  Miss  Virginia  Hanna,  Miss  Eleanor  Welty, 
Miss  Dorcas  Jackson,  Miss  Jacqueline  Keesling, 
Miss  Agnes  Weston.  Miss  Abbie  Danielson,  Miss 
Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Dorothy  Clark,  Miss  Kath- 
erine Chase,  Miss  Doris  Fagan,  and  Miss  Marjory 
Davis. 

Miss  Emma  Grimwood  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
in  Piedmont,  complimenting  Miss  Edith  Liver- 
more. 

Dr.  Grant  Selfridge  entertained  at  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  his  home  on  Broadway.  His 
guests  were  Mr.  Joseph  Redding,  Dr.  John  Gall- 
wey,  Mr.  George  Garritt,  Colonel  Thorn  well  Mul- 
lally.  Mr.  Edward  Schmieden,  Mr.  Thomas  Bar- 
bour, Mr.  Walter  Foster,  and  Mr.  William  Hcrrin. 
Complimenting  Miss  Lani  Sewell,  who  is  visiting 
here  from  Bath,  Maine,  Miss  Alice  Griffith  gave  a 
dance  last  Friday  night  at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue-  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Milten  Griffith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford  Greene, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Fagan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Bowles.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pinck- 
ard. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bowles, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime.  Miss  Doris  Schmie- 
den. Miss  Betty  Schmieden.  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh. 
Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood.  Miss 
Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Helen  Pierce.  Miss  Catherine 
Wheeler,  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler,  Miss  Margaret 
Madison,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker.  Miss  Mary 
Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Barbara  Donohoe,  Miss 
Margaret  Scheld,  Mr.  Richard  McLaren.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Beaver,  Mr.  Harris  Carrigan,  Mr.  Jerome 
Kuhn,  Mr.  Clinton  Jones,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrick- 
son,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  William  Hendrickson, 
Mr.  Dean  DUlman,  Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mr. 
Dearborn  Clark,  Mr.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mr.  Howard 
Spreckels,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Atherton  Eyre.  Mr.  Robert  Bowles.  Mr, 
Edward  Schmieden,  Jr.,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs,  and 
Mr.    Leroy    Nickel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  in  honor  of  Mr.  Charles  Hayden  of  New 
York.  Among  their  guests  were  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Moffitt,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Thomas  Eastland. 

Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard  gave  a  tea  Monday,  compli- 
menting Mrs.  George  Pinckard.  Mrs.  Andrew 
Carrigan,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Russell  Slade  assisted  the 
hostess  in  receiving  the  guests,  among  whom  were 
Mrs.  William  Duncan,  Mrs.  Harry  Evans,  Mrs. 
Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Mrs. 
Francis  Langton,  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Tobin,  Mrs.  William  Parrott.  Mrs.  Joseph 
Donohoe,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Wilders  Bowers,  Mrs.  Millen 
Griffith,  Mrs.  Hanson  Grubb,  Mrs.  Paul  Foster, 
Mrs.  Charles  Buckingham,  Mrs.  Algernon  Gib- 
son, Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Sara  Coffin,  Miss  Doris 
Schmieden,  Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Mary 
Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Louisiana  Foster,  Miss 
Mauricia  Mintzer,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Adams,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  Miss  Betty  Folger, 
Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss 
Marian  Leigh  Mailliard,  Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  Miss 
Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Christine  Donohoe,  Miss  Bar- 
bara Donohoe,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  Miss  Emelie 
Parrott,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  and  Miss 
Aileen  Mcintosh. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Cloman  gave  a  luncheon 
on  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in 
honor  of  General  and  Mrs.  George  Barnett.  The 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
Drown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Miss 
Anne  Gordon,  Miss  Lucia  Chase,  Captain  Charles 
Murray,  U.  S.  M.  C,  Mr.  Thornwell  Mulially, 
Mr.  William  Van  Antwerp,  Mr.  Douglas  Alexan- 
der, and  Mr.  Robert  Dunham. 

Mrs.  Gustave  Stevens  gave  a  tea  on  Saturday 
for  General  and  Mrs.  George  Barnett,  Miss  Gor- 
don, and  Miss  Chase.  Mrs.  Sadoc  Tobin  assisted 
Mrs.  Stevens  in  receiving. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Jayne  gave  a  dinnei 
on  Saturday,  complimenting  General  and  Mrs. 
George  Barnett,  Miss  Anne  Gordon,  and  Miss 
Lucia  Chase. 

The  members  of  the  Menlo  Golf  and  Country' 
Club  recommenced  their  Thursday  golf  tournaments 
last  week.  Among  those  who  participated  in  the 
opening  contest  were  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Covington  Pringle,  Mrs.  Douglas  McBryde,  Mrs. 
George    Hamilton,    Mrs.    Rudolph    Schilling,    Mrs. 


"INDIANA  MOON" 

A  Beautiful  Waltz  Song 

Just  Issued 

ASK  YOUR  MUSIC  DEALER 
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Stages  the  City's  Most 
Exclusive  Dansants. 

PALACE  HOTEL 

Note  :  Special  Rose  Room  dinner,  7  to  1, 

$2.50,   including  covert    charge. 

Special  After-Theatre  Supper,  10 

to     1,    $1.50,    including     covert 

charge. 


I       DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thnking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in    Hotel    del    Monte's    Comfort,    Service    and 

,   Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

]  his  chosen  recreation." 

I  TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES 
CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 

I   DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C.  JURGENS 

Manager 
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^«|>     Entertain 

your  friends  1 

at  a  Tea 

in  the  delightful 

Sun  Lounge  of  S 

Hotel  Whitcomb  | 

at  Civic  Center  ■ 


Hotel  Claremont 

Berkeley,  California 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 
amidst  wonderful  flower  gardens 
and  magnificent  trees.  Thirty-five 
minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  entrance  of  Hotel  by  the  Key 
Route  ferry  and  express  trains. 
For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 
9300. 


Filet  Laces  :  Cut  Work  :  Punch  Work 

Mrs.  A.  M.  ROBINS,  of  london 

MADEIRA   HOUSE 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Strictly  Hand  Made  Articles 

REASONABLE  PRICES 
SPECIAL  WEDDING  TROUSSEAU  SETS 

364  SUTTER  ST.,  below  stockton 


WM.    HERBST    &    CO. 

(Late  with  Shrevb  &  Company) 

CLOCKMAKERS 

CHIME.  ANTIQUE  AND  COMPLICATED  CLOCKS 
A  SPECIALTY 
We  call  and  deliver — San  Francisco,  Alameda  and  San 
Mateo  Comities. 

703  HEAD  BLDG.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

209  Post  St.  Phone  Salter  3278 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Giade  Service" 


Selah  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  De  Lancy  Lewis,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Harris,  Mrs.  Frank  King,  Mrs.  Charles 
McCormick,  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn,  and  Miss 
Edith  Bull. 

I  A  no-host  dinner  was  given  at  the  Bohemian 
Club  last  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mr.  George  Leib 
and  Mr.  Charles  Holbrook.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mr.  Francis  Carolan,  Mr.  Benjamin  Upham, 
Mr.  Frank  Mitchell,  Mr.  Vail  Bakewell,  Mr.  Don 
Lee,  Mr.  William  Lieb,  Mr.  William  Perkins,  Mr. 
Robert  Rose,  Mr.  Sumner  Hardy,  Mr.  Frederick 
Schneider,  Mr.  Lee  Belden,  Mr.  Philip  Prather, 
Mr.  Frederick  Hall,  Mr.  Dan  Volkmann,  Mr. 
Howard  Veeder,  Mr.  William  White,  Mr.  Brandon 
Brady,  Mr.  Joseph  Redding,  Mr.  Isaac  Upham, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Bettens. 

Mrs.  Henry  Burgin  gave  a  bridge-tea  at  the 
home  of  Colonel  Richard  Derby  at  Fort  Mason 
on  Wednesday.  Mrs.  Richard  Derby  assisted  the 
hostess  in  receiving  the  guests,  among  whom  were 
Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs. 
R.  G.  Lane,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Alvord,  Mrs.  Frank 
Helm,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Hammon,  Mrs.  William  Court- 
ney, Mrs.  George  TJhl,  Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook, 
Mrs-.  Beecher  Ray,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Stoddard,  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Hammon,  Mrs.  Austin  Parker,  Mrs.  Otis  John- 
son, Mrs.  E.  H.  Palmer,  Mrs.  William  Virges, 
Mrs,  Douglas  Brookman,  Mrs.  Basil  Rittenhouse. 
and  Mrs.   J.    A.   Wilcox. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume   of  move- 
ments to   and  from  this  city  and   Coast  and 
the  "whereabouts  of  absent  Calif  ornians  : 

Mf.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  have  returned 
from  New  York,  where  they  have  been  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Koshland. 

Mr.  Francis  Carolan  and  Mr.  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
passed  the  week-end  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Raymond  arrived  Friday 
from  Montecito.  They  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Clinton  Jones. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Lilienthal  has  gone  to  San  Rafael 
for  the  summer. 

■|  Admiral  Hugo  Osterhaus,  U.  S.  N.,  has  arrived 
from  Washington  to  visit  Captain  Hugo  Osterhaus 
at   Mare   Island. 

Mrs.  Georgiana  Spaulding  has  returned  to  Santa 
Barbara,  after  a  month's  visit  with  Mrs.  William 
Henshaw. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden  and 
Miss  Maude  Fay  have  moved  to  Ross  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  after  spending  several  months  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hasket  Derby  will  pass  the  summer 
at  Ross. 

Dr.  Millicent  Cosgrave,  who  has  been  visiting 
Mrs.  Stow  Fitbian  in  Santa  Barbara,  has  returned 
to  the  city. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sands  has  returned  to  Coronado. 
She  will  leave  for  Washington  in  June,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.    William  Fullam. 

Miss  Rosario  Winston  has  returned  from  New 
York,  and  with  Miss  Louise  Winston  is  a  guest  at 
the  Woman's  Athletic  Club.  They  will  spend  the 
Summer  in  Los  Angeles  with  Miss  Louise  Brad- 
bury. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris  have  gone  to 
Woodside  for  the  summer. 

|f  Miss  Helen   Garritt   is  expected  back  from   New 
York  early  next  month.     She  has  been  dividing  her 


ferif  Hopkins 

Manager  of  Exclinive  Entertainments 

973  Market  St.  Phone  Sutter  7248 

San  Francisco 


N.  WALLACE 

VIBRATORY  AND 

ELECTRIC  BATHS 

MECHANICS    BUILDING 

948  Market  Street  Suite  419-420 

PHONE  DOUGLAS  5155 


time  between  the  Philadlphia  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  Pritchett  and  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alan  Lowrey   in  New  York. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  sailed  Saturday  from  New  York 
for  Europe,  where  they  will  pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  are  enjoying  a  visit 
of  several  weeks  in  New  York.  They  will  be  away 
until  the  middle  of  June. 

Mr.  Joseph  Redding  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  spending  three  weeks  in  Nevada. 

Mr.  P.  G.  McBean  has  returned  from  a  short 
visit  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  William  Perkins,  Miss  Helen  Perkins,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Perkins,  will  leave  town  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  to  pass  the  summer  at  Pebble 
Beach. 

Count  and  Countess  Andre  de  Limur  returned 
to  Burlingame  on  Monday  from  Santa  Barbara, 
where  they  have  been  spending  the  last  three 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent,  who  have  been 
enjoying  a  trip  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  have  returned  to  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent  have  gone  to  Wood- 
side  for   the  summer. 

Mrs.  Butler  Breeden  has  moved  to  the  Bur- 
lingame Country  Club,  where  she  will  remain  until 
July,  when  she  will  accompany  Mrs.  William  Sher- 
wood and  Miss  Ethel  Sherwood  to  Santa  Barbara 
for  a  month's  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Longworth  will  visit  San 
Francisco  within  a   fortnight. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  has  returned  to  Redwood  City 
from  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  will  pass  the  summer  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  left  last  week  for  New  York 
to  visit  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson.  They  will  return 
to  California  together  later  in  the  summer. 

Miss  Dorothy  Crawford,  who  has  been  in  New 
York  for  the  past  year,  will  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco next  week.  She  is  at  present  in  Los  Angeles 
for  the  golf  tournament  and  will  come  north  with 
Mrs.  Hubert  Law,  Miss  Alice  Hanchett,  Miss 
Lucy  Hanchett,  and  Miss  Josephine  Moore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  have  taken  a  house 
at  Tahoe  for  the  season.  * 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt  will  return  from 
New  York  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham  and  Mr.  Bruce 
Kelham  will  leave  in  June  for  Ross  to  spend  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Law  will  leave  next  week 
for  their  country  place  at  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer in   Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hathaway,  Mrs.  Douglas 
Short,  and  Miss  Mabel  Hathaway  have  gone  to 
Pebble  Beach  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  William  Houghtelling  has  returned  from 
Danville,  Ohio,  where  she  has  been  visiting  for 
several    months. 

Lir.  and  Mrs.  George  Wilcutt  have  taken  a 
house  in  Ross  for  the  summer  months. 

Miss  Hildreth  Meiere  will  arrive  next  month 
from  New  York.  She  will  be  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meiere  in  Los  Altos  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  has  gone  to  Medford,  Ore- 
gon to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Preston. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Thompson  has  returned  from  Sara- 
toga, where  she  has  been  spending  several  days 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Norris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel  have  opened  their 
country  home  in  Menlo  Park  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Drum  have  purchased  a 
house  on  Union  Street  near  Broderick  Street. 

Mr.  George  Pope  has  returned  to  Burlingame 
from  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Marie  Brewer  has  returned  from  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  has  been  spending  a  fortnighl 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Raymond. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  and  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Sloss  left  this  week  for  New  York,  en  route 
to  Europe,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Peninsula  (San 
Mateo)  include  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Bamberger, 
New  York  City;  Mrs.  L.  D.  Winters,  Mrs.  Y. 
Gunderson,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Heller, 
San  Francisco ;  Mr.  James  H.  Townley,  Philadel- 
phia; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Malcolm,  Toronto, 
Canada ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Turner  and  two 
daughters,  Concord,  New  Jersey;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  S.  Macdonald,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
Among  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  recently 
were  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Macombson  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Macombson,  Detroit;  Mr.  R.  Robertson,  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia;  Mr.  H.  O.  Henderson, 
Anaheim;  Mrs.  E.  D.  Diesroth,  Chicago;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  E.  George,  Sacramento;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
Stuart,  Santa  Cruz;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Jeffreys. 
Hollywood;  Mr.  W.  J.  Donnelly,  Cadillac,  Michi- 
gan; Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Johnson,  Hadensficld, 
New  Jersey;  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  Pomona;  Mr.  and 
|  Mrs.   W.    S.   Williams,   Fresno. 

Included  among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  are  Mr.  E.  M.  Whittle,  Seattle;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Thayer,  Honolulu;  Mr.  J.  F. 
Baker,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  William  Collier,  Jr.,  New 
York;  Mr.  Herbert  Grant,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  F. 
Harwood,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Nares, 
Fresno;  Mr.  A.  M.  Ardery,  Carson,  Nevada;  Mr. 
Ralph  H.  Schneeloch,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr. 
George  W.  Warren,  Astoria;  Mr.  Robert  C.  Mon- 
tague, Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  K.  Taylor, 
Mobile,  Alabama;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Kellogg, 
Hoquiam,  Washington;  Mr.  E.  H.  Grub,  Carbon- 
dale,  Colorado;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Williams, 
Houston,  Texas;  Mr.  William  A.  Disque,  Wash- 
ington,  D.    C. 

Among  the  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  during 
the  past  week  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Walton, 
New  York;  Mr.  Walter  S.  Wood,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  William  E.  Hull,  Peoria,  Illinois;  Mr.  E.  S. 
de  Wolfe,  New  York;  Mr.  Allen  Davis,  Cincin- 
nati; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  G.  Roe.  Chicago;  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Thompson,  Portland;  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Olcott,  Chicago;  Mr.  Floyd  E.  Francis,  Albany, 
New  York;  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  New  York;  Mr. 
Walter  M.  Murphy,  Pasadena;  Mr.  G.  T.  Din- 
widdie,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  B.  B.  Downs,  St.  Paul; 
Mr.    Wiil    M.    Cressy,    Concord,    New    Hampshire; 


Mr.  M.  Luckiesb,  Cleveland;  Mr.  Charles  Thomp- 
son, Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  D.  H.  Redding, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  include 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Tenney,  Honolulu;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Munroe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 
Mrs.  Caspar  Fischer,  Mrs.  L.  Renney,  Seattle; 
Mrs.  Orton  Lowe,  Miss  Lowe,  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania; Rear-Admiral  J.  S.  McKean,  U.  S.  A.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Roberts,  Madera;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam D.  Stephens  and  two  daughters,  Sacramento; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dunbar,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Durham,  Ithaca,  New  York;  Mrs.  Samuel  D- 
Warren,  Boston;  Mr.  Alfred  Harrell,  Bakersfield; 
Mr.  L.  S.  Parker,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Au- 
gust Mendel,  Philadelphia. 


Minthorne  M.  Tompkins. 
Minthorne  M.  Tompkins,  who  died  a  few 
days  ago  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  was  well 
known  and  respected  in  the  commercial  world 
of  San  Francisco.  He  settled  in  California  in 
1859  and  for  the  last  fifty  years  had  been  a 
resident  of  Marin  County.  He  was  connected 
with  the  Bank  of  California  in  its  early  days, 
and  afterwards  was  associated  with  the  Hong- 
kong and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  and 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  was  the  oldest 
officer  on  the  staff.  He  also  was  a  Knight 
Templar  and  the  oldest  member  of  California 
Commandery  No.  1.  He  came  of  a  well- 
known  New  York  family,  being  the  grandson 
of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  governor  of  New 
York  1807-1817  during  the  stirring  times  of 
the  war,  and  afterwards  was  Vice-President 
during  Madison's   term. 


National  League  for  Woman's  Service. 
This  thoroughly  democratic  club  is  some- 
thing unique  among  woman's  clubs.  Its  large 
membership,  won  during  the  enthusiasms  of 
its  competent  war  work,  has  now  dedicated  it- 
self to  the  service  of  women,  and  for  them 
it  has  a  canteen,  patronized  at  meal  and  tea 
hours  by  many  business  women,  a  mending 
and  alteration  bureau,  a  vocational  placement 
bureau,  dressing  and  rest  rooms,  a  lounge  and 
library,  and  a  writing  room.  Other  activities 
are  planned ;  classes  of  a  utilitarian  natnre 
and  the  like,  and  the  members  are  jubilant, 
for  during  the  present  membership  drive, 
during  which  open  house  is  maintained,  three 
hundred  and  more  additional  members  have 
been  gained. 


Persian  Rug  Cleaning  Co. 

Native  Rug  Experts 

Native   way    of   cleaning    rugs — with    scien- 
tific olive  oil  process.     Hand  work.     Process 
of   cleaning   and    repairing    fully   explained. 
Goods  insured  against  fire  and  theft. 

3828-3830  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Tel.  Pacific  8723 
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|  Podesta  &  Baldocchi  | 
|  FLORISTS 

|     224-226  GRANT  AVE.     | 
1  San  Francisco,  Cal.  | 

g   Telephone  Kearny  4975  g 


If  Jerusalem  now  possesses  only  one  Eng- 
lish picture  palace,  writes  a  correspondent,  it 
is  worse  off  than  during  the  war,  as  far  as 
amusements  are  concerned.  For  then  for  a 
time  it  had  two  concert  parties  showing 
nightly,  and  taking  advantage  of  good  halls  to 
stage  some  elaborate  effects.  Many  Lon- 
doners must  remember  with  gratitude  the  The- 
atre Royal  just  outside  the  Jaffa  gate,  where 
at  Christmas,  1917,  "Cinderella"  was  produced 
by  the  Roosters,  with  an  all-star  cast  of  six 
and  a  wealth  of  topical  allusion  that  even 
Drury  Lane  could  not  have  beaten. 


LUNCHEON    11-2         TEA    3-5 

QUALITY  CANDIES  ICE  CREAM 

333  CALIFORNIA  STREET  (at  Sibmim),  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Riding  Boots 

From  Winkle  combine 
precision  of  detail  with 
that  casual  grace  and 
elegance  which  identify 
smart  sports"  attire. 

MADE  TO 
MEASURE 


Winkle  Riding  Boot  Co. 

370  GEARY 

Leathers  ate  diiecl  importation;  from 
England's  foremost  tanners 


ybur  car  and  our  board 
of  lubrication  engineers 

Correct  Lubrication  is  a  science.  Our  Board  ol 
Lubrication  Engineers  has  determined  the  correct 
consistency  of  Zerolene  for  your  ;ar.  Their  rec- 
ommendations are  available  for  you  in  the  Zero- 
lene Correct  Lubrication  Charts.  Get  one  for  your 
car  at  your  dealer's  or  our  nearest  station.  Use 
Zerolene  for  the  Correct  Lubrication  of  your  au- 
tomobile, truck  or  tractor. 

STANDARD 
OIL  COMPANTK 

(California). 


A  grade 
for  tadt 
type  of 
engine 
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KING 
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High  in  Heat  Units 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"What  is  your  favorite  book?"  "My  bank 
book;  but  even  that  is  lacking  in  interest 
these  days." — Kansas  City  Star. 

Otis— How  beautifully  the  land  lies  in  that 
new  suburb!  Chester— Yes,  but  it  can't  com- 
pare with  the  real  estate  men. — Judge. 

"What  are  you  treating  me  for,  doctor?" 
"Loss  of  memory-  You  have  owed  me  a  bill 
of  $60  for  two  years."— Boston  Transcript. 

"A  doctor  can  not  conscientiously  take 
money  from  his  patients."  "Why  not?"  "Be- 
cause his  are  ill-gotten  gains."— Baltimore 
American. 

Redd — Is  that  your  dog  growling  so? 
Greene — It  sure  is.  Redd— What's  he  growl- 
ing about?  Redd — Because  meat  is  so  high. — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

"I  have  a  novel  idea  for  a  film  play."  "What 
is  it?"  "The  husband  and  wife  in  the  plot 
have  no  serious  marital  difficulties." — Louis- 
ville  Courier- Journal. 

"Do  you  believe  in  the  beneficial  effects  of 
laughter?"  "I  certainly  do.  If  I  can  get  a 
man  laughing  I  can  nearly  always  borrow  $5 
from   him." — Boston    Transcript. 

New  Reporter — What  was  the  worst  finan- 
cial panic  you  ever  went  through,  Mr.  Money- 
bags? Mr.  Moneybags — Let  me  see.  Coming 
home  one  night  in  the  street-car  somebody 
dropped  a  nickel  and  seven  women  claimed  it. 
— Houston  Post. 

The  Bride  (coyly) — My  only  regret  is  about 
mother.  She's  bound  to  miss  me  terribly. 
Her  Friend  (coldly) — Ah,  well,  she  can't  com- 
plain. After  all,  she's  had  you  with  her  longer 
than  most  mothers  keep  their  daughters. — 
London  Answers. 

"Pa,  what's  an  anomaly?"  "I'm  afraid  you 
are  too  young  to  understand  the  dictionary 
definition,  son."  "Can't  you  give  me  some 
idea,  pa?"  "Yes,  my  boy.  A  motion-picture 
star  who  doesn't  own  an  automobile  is  an 
anomaly." — Film  Fun. 

"Well,  Brown,  how  ill  you  look !  What's 
the  matter?"  "Oh,  nothing  much ;  losing 
weight,  that's  all.  Lost  a  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  of  flesh  in  one  day."  "Impossible!" 
"Fact,  I  assure  you.  My  wife  has  eloped  with 
the  next-door  neighbor." — Toledo  Blade. 

"Well,  Tommy,  did  you  learn  anything  at 
school  today  ?"  asked  the  proud  father.  "Yes, 
dad,"  replied  the  youngster  with  pugilistic  am- 
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Safe  Deposit 
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JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

bitions.      "Fine !      What     was     it?      History, 

geography,     grammar ?"      "No,     dad.      I 

learned  that  Sam  Snoggs,  the  butcher's  son, 
packs  an  awful  punch  in  his  right." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

"That  was  a  great  speech  you  made,"  said 
the  enthusiastic  friend.  "Do  you  think  it  will 
help  me?"  said  Senator  Sorghum.  "Unques- 
tionably. It  may  not  have  much  influence  in 
public  affairs,  but  it  ought  to  get  you  an  en- 
gagement with  any  lecture  bureau." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

"I  understand  young  Dr.  Pillers  had  a  hard 
time  getting  established  here."  "So  he  did." 
"What  was  the   trouble?"     "Chiefly  the   fact 


that  his  whiskers  wouldn't  grow  fast."  "In- 
deed?" "Yes.  It  took  him  about  four  years 
to  raise  a  respectable  Vandyke  beard." — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 

"Do  you  believe  doctors  have  a  right  to 
kill  where  they  can't  cure?"  "Haven't  they 
always  been  doing  it?" — Baltimore  American. 

"What's  up  now  ?"  asked  Jeremiah,  who  was 
half  asleep.  "Well,  it  says  here  about  the 
launching  of  a  ship.  'With  graceful  ease  the 
huge  vessel  slid  into  the  water  just  after  the 
Duchess  of  Dumpshire  had  cracked  a  bottle 
of  champaign  on  her  nose.'  It  must  have  hurt 
her !  Why  should  she  mutilate  her  face  like 
that,  Jeremiah?" — Houston  Post. 


MOTOR   OILS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  beg  to  announce  that  the  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  developing  and  will  soon  put  upoa  the  market 
a  full  line  of  new  high  grade  motor  lubricating  oils  made  from  selected  California  Crude  Petroleum.  This 
Company  has  completed  extensive  laboratories  furnished  with  the  most  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
Petroleum  Research.  In  addition  to  the  usual  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  a  special  Motor-Oil  Testing 
Laboratory  has  been  provided  (first  on  the  Pacific  Coast)  for  testing  Associated  motor  oils  under  actual  service 
conditions  in  internal  combustion  engines  before  their  final  approval  for  sale.  This  Motor-Oil  Testing  Labora- 
tory is,  therefore,  both  a  check  on  manufacturing  methods  and  the  best  guarantee  of  uniformly  good  quality  and 
greatest  serviceability  to  the  user.  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


On  and  after  July  1,  1920,  the  sub- 
scription price  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
$5.00  per  year.  The  publisher  regrets 
the  necessity  for  this  advance,  which  is 
due  to  the  largely  increased  cost  of  every- 
thing entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  paper. 


"Pinafore"  at  Washington. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  circular  issued 
by  the  Christian  Endeavor  Alumni  organization  ad- 
dressed to  newspaper  and  moving-picture  representa- 
tives and  dated  from  Washington,  May  22,  1920: 

You  are  invited  to  be  present  with  moving-picture  or  still- 
picture  apparatus  at  12:45  p.  m.  Monday,  May  24th,  in  the 
private  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  19th  and  B 
Streets,  N.W.  The  occasion  will  be  the  conferring  upon 
Secretary  Daniels  of  honorary  membership  in  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Alumni  organization,  as  a  part  of  a  national  drive 
for  new  members  and  enlarged  interest  in  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Alumni  movement  throughout  the  country. 

Then  follow  the  names  of  various  Christian  En- 
deavor gentlemen  who  will  prance  about  for  the  benefit 
of  the  moving-picture  men,  and  the  circular  closes  with 
the  following  gem: 

The  incident  in  the  Secretary's  office  will  not  be  the  real 


ceremony,  which  will  take  place  in  the  evening.  This  particu- 
lar exercise  is  being  "staged"  particularly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  moving-picture  and  newspaper  men  who  will  desire  the 
picture  and  story  for  use  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

We  have  already  seen  how  Mr.  Daniels  prepares 
printed  copies  for  the  press  of  the  speeches  that  he 
intends  to  deliver,  but  that  he  also  "stages"  in  advance 
the  ceremonials  in  which  he  expects  to  participate  is 
something  delightfully  novel.  What  a  pity  the  authors 
of  "Pinafore"  are  no  longer  with  us.  What  fun  we 
should  have. 

Waiting  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Unless  we  may  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Court  is 
exempt  from  those  small  human  failings  that  plague  the 
rest  of  us  we  may  believe  that  the  publication  of  its 
decision  on  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  certainly 
not  hastened — perhaps  it  was  even  retarded — by  the  un- 
authorized statement  that  it  was  immediately  pending. 
We  all  of  us  love  to  falsify  the  predictions  of  others 
as  to  our  own  actions,  but  however  that  may  be,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  certainly  not  yet  laid  itself  open  to 
the  charge  of  dilatoriness. 

The  average  citizen  has  but  a  vague  idea  as  to  the 
precise  legal  points  that  are  awaiting  the  ruling  of  the 
court.  It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  the  direct  con- 
stitutional validity  of  prohibition.  Rather  it  turns  upon 
the  interpretation  of  that  part  of  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment which  calls  upon  the  powers  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  of  the  state  for  its  enforcement.  These 
powers  are  referred  to  as  "concurrent,"  a  rather  cow- 
ardly subterfuge  intended  to  hide  the  real  attack  on — 
one  might  say  the  real  destruction  of — the  rights  of  the 
states.  Governor  Smith,  speaking  at  Albany,  put  the 
matter  into  a  nutshell.  Are  we  to  understand,  he  asked 
in  effect,  that  concurrence  means  the  direct  and  un- 
questioning obedience  of  the  state  to  whatever  it  may 
please  Congress  to  order?  In  that  case  concurrence  is 
not  the  word  that  should  be  used.  Submission  is  the 
right  word.  Concurrence  implies  some  sort  of  equality 
in  authority.  It  does  not  imply  the  relationship  of  mas- 
ter and  slave.  And  now  we  are  waiting  to  know  in 
what  way  the  Supreme  Court  will  interpret  the  phrase 
"concurrent  power." 

The  states  certainly  did  not  suppose  that  in  assenting 
to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  they  were  at  the  same 
time  renouncing  their  own  police  powers  and  ob- 
literating the  most  simple  forms  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. They  were  not  intended  to  believe  this  by  the 
tricksters  who  framed  the  amendment  and  who  inserted 
the  mesmerizing  phrase  of  "concurrent  power."  But 
those  same  tricksters,  having  gained  their  point,  are 
now  eager  enough  to  "rub  it  in."  The  anti-saloon  rep- 
resentative at  Albany  said,  "Where  there  is  a  conflict 
between  a  state  and  the  nation  there  is  no  question  that 
the  state  must  yield  to  Congress,"  and  he  seemed  to 
think  that  he  was  uttering  a  truism.  It  was  very  fat 
from  being  either  a  truism  or  true,  but  perhaps  Gov- 
ernor Smith  made  the  best  reply  when  he  said :  "All  ) 
have  to  say  is  that  if  what  you  say  is  true  the  men  who 
drew  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  were  not  on  the  level." 
But  does  any  one  suppose  that  they  were? 

The  protest  of  Rhode  Island  is  perhaps  the  most 
formal  of  all  that  have  been  made.  The  Rhode  Island 
brief  was  drawn  by  Elihu  Root  and  William  D.  Guthrie 
and  a  single  clause  as  follows  is  enough  to  show  its 
searching  character:  "If  this  amendment  be  valid,  the 
principle  which  it  embodies  and  the  tendency  which  it 
establishes  and  legalizes  would  authorize  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  revolutionary  alterations  in  our  govern- 
mental system.  .  .  .  It  is  an  inevitable  conclusion  that 
if  the  so-called  Eighteenth  Amendment,  which  directly 
deprives  the  several  states  of  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  respective  police  powers  and  revenues,  be  a  consti- 
tutional exercise  of  power,  then  another  amendment 
may    constitutionally    sweep    away    every    remaining 


vestige  of  the  police  powers  of  the  state,  that  is  to  say 
[in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Taney]  'the  powers  of 
government  inherent  in  every  sovereignty  to  the  extent 
of  its  dominions.'  The  case  at  bar,  therefore,  resolves 
itself  into  this  most  serious  inquiry :  May  two-thirds 
of  the  houses  of  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  validly  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  so  as  to  deprive  every  state  of  local 
self-government,  that  is,  its  right  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct and  welfare  of  its  own  citizens?" 

There  will,  of  course,  be  submission  to  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  We  can  but  hope  that  when  that 
decision  shall  come  it  will  not  be  found  to  be  a  prac- 
tical abolition  of  the  last  vestiges  of  states  sovereignty 


Americanization. 

What  we  have  learned  to  call  the  Red  Peril  has 
brought  with  it  the  realization  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  people  in  America  who  have  come  to  us 
from  the  countries  of  Europe  and  who  after  varying 
lengths  of  residence  amongst  us  are  either  indifferent 
to  our  institutions  or  have  become  actively  hostile 
towards  our  government  and  its  methods.  This  in  its 
turn  has  given  birth  to  the  Americanization  movement 
now  becoming  active  all  over  the  country  and  with 
infinite  possibilities  for  good.  It  may  be  said  that  it 
has  also  infinite  possibilities  for  mischief. 

The  number  of  immigrants  who  remain  unnaturalized 
is  disquietingly  large.  Sometimes  the  failure  to  claim 
citizenship  is  due  to  the  indifference  and  the  hostility 
already  referred  to.  It  is  more  often  due  to  the  stu- 
pidities of  a  law  that  in  many  respects  seems  to  have 
been  designed  to  frustrate  rather  than  to  aid  the  civic 
ambitions  of  the  newcomer.  Of  what  value  is  it  to 
urge  citizenship  upon  those  who  have  every  mental  and 
moral  qualification  to  receive  it  so  long  as  the  law 
makes  it  impossible? 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  foreign  applicant 
who  is  compelled  to  prove  the  continuous  residence  in 
the  country  demanded  by  the  law.  He  may  have  been 
forced  to  move  many  times  from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  a  permanent  location.  Before  his  application  can  be 
granted  he  must  produce  affidavits  of  residence  from 
reputable  citizens  in  each  of  those  places.  In  other 
words  he  must  find  some  one  in  perhaps  six  different 
cities  whom  he  can  persuade  to  devote  half  a  day  or 
more  in  search  of  the  necessary  officials  and  in  making 
the  necessary  depositions.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this 
is  hopelessly  impossible,  and  as  a  result  there  are  thou- 
sands of  valuable  men  who  are  compelled  to  abandon 
their  hopes  of  citizenship  because  the  obstructions  of 
the  law  are  too  great  to  overcome.  The  Americaniza- 
tion movement  should  address  itself  to  this  real  problem 
and  remove  it.  Who  among  us,  after  three  months' 
casual  residence  in  New  York,  for  instance,  would  be 
able  to  command  the  service  and  the  sacrifice  necessary 
to  the  furnishing  of  the  affidavits  demanded  by  the 
law? 

The  question  of  Americanization  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  settled  by  sentiment.  It  demands  the 
attention  of  hard-headed  intelligence  and  of  a  knowl- 
edge, not  only  of  the  facts,  but  of  human  nature.  No 
man  can  be  Americanized,  for  example,  by  pageants, 
by  ceremonials,  or  by  the  exaction  of  vain  pledges  of 
loyalty  to  the  country.  The  school  that  exacts  an  oath 
of  allegiance  every  night  from  intelligent  foreigners 
who  ask  no  more  than  to  be  taught  English  is  not  in- 
culcating allegiance.  It  is  inculcating  contempt.  The 
best  way  to  exact  respect  is  to  deserve  it  by  kindly, 
democratic  helpfulness.  Everything  else  works  in  the 
opposite  direction.  No  man  gives  allegiance  unless  he 
feels  it  in  his  heart. 

It  may  be  that  the  best  of  all  Americanization  methods 
is  kindness,  hospitality,  and  fraternity,  a  litti 
sistence  upon  our  own  virtues,  a  little  more  i '. 
of  the  virtues  of  the  stranger.    The  immigrant 
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from  Scandinavia  or  Switzerland — is  not  ingratiated 
by  the  assumption  that  the  bloody  heel  of  tyranny  has 
at  last  been  removed  from  his  neck  and  that  now  for  the 
first  time  he  is  breathing  the  air  of  liberty.  It  is  not 
true  even  of  the  Russian  immigrant,  and  we  may  re- 
member, perhaps  somewhat  to  our  shame,  that  an  emi- 
nent Jewish  author  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
characters,  a  Russian  Jew  immigrant,  the  dreadful 
assertion  that  the  average  Russian  Jew  has  never  known 
what  it  is  to  be  persecuted  for  his  faith  until  after  his 
arrival  in  our  great  Eastern  cities,  where  street  hood- 
lums are  given  a  brutal  license  almost  without  parallel. 
The  problem,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  complex  one,  and  we 
are  not  very  hopeful  that  it  can  be  solved  by  mechan- 
isms. But  even  mechanisms  may  do  much  to  remind 
the  individual  citizen  of  a  duty  to  the  immigrant  that  is 
not  to  be  devolved  on  committees  or  organizations,  a 
duty  to  be  discharged  by  personal  kindliness  and  by  the 
hospitality  that  is  the  best  of  all  solvents  of  national 
boundaries  that  are  marked  in  human  hearts  just  as 
clearly  as  they  are  marked  upon  the  maps. 


The  Veto. 

Some  few  months  before  the  American  declaration 
of  war  against  Germany  and  Austria  the  President  de- 
clared that  he  was  in  total  darkness  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  European  conflict  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage. 
Shortly  before  that  amazing  avowal  he  had  shown  him- 
self impenetrable  to  the  moral  issues  involved  by  an 
assertion  of  his  hope  that  there  would  be  no  victory  for 
the  great  Allied  armies  that  were  even  then  making 
their  calculations  for  the  coming  of  the  American 
forces.  There  had  been  other  incidents,  many  other  in- 
cidents, that  had  served  to  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded, that  had  dulled  the  moral  sense  of  the  country, 
brought  shame  to  the  hearts  of  patriotic  Americans  and 
immeasurably  comforted  the  Central  Powers.  AH  these 
things  are  matters  of  history,  although  they  seem  not 
yet  to  be  in  that  perspective  that  will  enable  the  average 
man  to  read  their  inferences  right.  And  in  that  respect 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  average  man.  The  in- 
ferences are  almost  incredible. 

These  facts  are  cited  as  a  sort  of  background  for  the 
present  situation.  The  President  having  eventually  dis- 
covered the  causes  of  the  war  long  after  they  were 
being  taught  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  having  fur- 
ther discovered  that  an  Allied  victory  would  not  be  so 
great  an  evil  as  he  had  supposed  it  to  be,  he  sustained 
Congress  in  the  joint  declarations  of  war  of  April  6, 
1917.  and  December  7.  1917.  The  war  into  which  Amer- 
ica then  entered  has  been  over  for  more  than  a  year.  All 
the  great  European  powers  are  at  peace,  nominally  and 
actually.  But  America  is  still  at  war  with  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  likely  to  remain  so  indefinitely.  The 
President  refuses  to  allow  the  war  declarations  to  be 
rescinded.  He  refuses  to  allow  any  form  of  peace  that 
shall  in  the  least  impugn  his  autocratic  rights  or  the 
infallibility  of  his  judgments. 

His  veto  message  to  Congress  is  the  feeblest  docu- 
ment that  ever  came  from  his  pen.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  he  wrote  it.  Its  many  declarations  have  no  bearing 
upon  any  existing  situation.  He  reproaches  Congress 
for  saying  nothing  in  its  resolution  about  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  the  inference  being  that  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  would  be  fully  established  by  the  Versailles  treaty. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
was  never  mentioned  at  Versailles  and  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  treaty.  Is  the  President  unaware  of  this? 
And  if  he  himself  threw  this  doctrine  overboard  and 
failed  to  say  a  word  in  its  defense  why  should  he  now 
reproach  Congress  for  its  omission  to  include  it  in  a 
simple  peace  resolution  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  was  already  dead  when,  in  the  hands  of 
Colonel  House,  it  failed  in  its  original  purpose  to  raise 
the  blockade  and  to  liberate  the  German  navy  to  harry 
the  shores  of  its  enemies  and  to  close  the  Atlantic 
highways. 

The  President  further  complains  that  the  congres- 
sional resolution  fails  to  liberate  the  enslaved  peoples 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with 
the  Versailles  trenty,  which  is  a  treaty  with  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  not  with  Turkey?  America  was  not 
at  war  with  Turkey  and  has  no  right  to  coerc<:  Turkey. 
Why  America  was  not  at  war  with  Turkey  and  Bul- 
-  another  matter,  and  not  a  very  creditable  one, 
tainly  Congress  can  not  be  blamed  for  the  ex- 
i  reference  to  Turkey  in  a  resolution  rescind- 
clarations  of  war  against  Germany  and  Austria. 


Let  it  be  further  pointed  out  that  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  are  quite  willing  to  accept  the  senatorial  reserva- 
tions and  can  see  nothjng  in  them  that  in  the  least  in- 
validates the  Versailles  treaty,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
is  being  modified  and  changed  day  by  day.  How  then 
can  America  be  accused  of  perfidy  to  her  allies  for 
actions  to  which  they  are  quite  indifferent,  and  which 
indeed  they  heartily  applaud  so  far  as  they  understand 
the  peculiar  national  circumstances  that  have  called 
them  forth. 

The  President's  veto  message  is  a  disingenuous  one. 
It  sets  forth  no  one  of  the  reasons  which  actually  in- 
spired it.  The  whole  of  the  President's  attitude  toward 
the  war  and  toward  the  peace  has  been  disingenuous. 
He  has  not  at  any  time  been  deeply  moved  to  any  vital 
action  whatsoever  save  under  the  torturing  spur  of  his 
own  personal  resentments.  Admiral  Benson  tells  us 
that  the  navy  was  not  prepared  because  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  President  intended  war.  Why  should 
he  believe  it?  What  worse  thing  could  Germany  do 
than  to  sink  the  Lusitania?  We  are  told  elsewhere  of 
a  confident  belief  in  Administration  circles  that  Ger- 
many would  submit  to  the  President's  threats  and 
menaces,  and  that  nothing  but  threats  and  menaces 
would  be  necessary.  Did  the  President  eventually  de- 
clare war  because  of  any  of  the  rightful  causes  of  war, 
or  because  Germany  had  the  audacity  to  resist  him? 
If  the  Lusitania  was  not  a  casus  belli  then  what  was? 
What  could  be?  What  part  did  offended  autocracy 
play  in  those  declarations  of  war?  The  autocracy  of 
Washington  was  pitted  against  the  autocracy  of  Pots- 
dam. 

The  President  is  now  making  war  upon  Congress, 
not  because  he  disapproves  of  the  reservations,  but 
because  he  disapproves  of  resistance  to  himself.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  he  is  even  familiar  with  the 
Versailles  treaty,  since  he  obviously  believes  that  it 
settles  the  Turkish  question,  to  which  it  contains  no 
practical  reference.  He  evidently  believes  that  it  guar- 
antees the  freedom  of  the  seas,  which  was  not  even  dis- 
cussed. Is  he  then  actuated  by  considerations  of  state- 
craft, or  by  a  bitter  resentment  against  those  who  have 
challenged  his  autocracy?  May  we  not  find  in  this 
same  bitter  personal  resentment  the  key  to  the  policies 
of  all  the  war  years? 

There  is  one  other  astounding  statement  that  should 
not  pass  unnoticed.  The  President  complains  that  the 
congressional  resolution  contains  no  reference  to  a  re- 
duction of  armaments.  Is  not  the  President  aware  that 
America  is  the  only  great  power  which  has  openly  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  increase  its  armaments,  and 
to  do  so  on  the  largest  scale.  Great  Britain  has  laid 
down  no  war  keels  since  the  end  of  the  war  and  has 
stopped  work  on  practically  all  of  her  warships  then 
under  construction.  Secretary  Daniels,  with  the  presi- 
dential approval,  announces  a  programme  of  shipbuild- 
ing on  a  colossal  scale. 


vass  taken  recently  in  a  farming  community  in  the 
Middle  West  showed  all  the  farmers  to  average  fifty 
years  of  age.  And  in  many  cases  these  middle-aged 
farmers  are  forced  to  abandon  their  farms  for  lack  of 
the  needful  labor  to  till  them. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  24,000  vacant 
farm  houses.  Some  were  worked  by  tenant  farmers, 
but  a  small  proportion  by  owners.  In  other  of  the 
Middle  States  the  farmers  are  short  by  thousands  of  the 
usual  number  of  farm  hands. 

In  fact,  to  state  the  condition  in  concrete  form  there 
is,  according  to  some  farmer  authorities  on  the  subject, 
a  shortage  of  500,000  farm  hands  in  the  United  States. 
This  means  a  great  decline  in  the  amount  of  animal 
and  vegetable  products. 

There  are  other  alarming  possibilities  to  fear  beside 
the  lowering  of  food  production.  Sheep  breeding  re- 
quires considerable  labor  during  the  winter  months) 
and  there  had  been  an  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
sheep-breeding,  with  the  aim  of  improving  the  quality 
of  the  wrool.  Not  only  will  there  be  a  slump  in  this 
particular,  but  in  the  sheep  industry  generally.  Old 
men  can  herd  sheep,  and  we  will  still  have  wool,  but 
in  greatly  decreased  quantity :  which  means  higher 
prices. 

But  the  main  point  is  this :  if  our  agricultural  popula- 
tion is  going  to  migrate  to  the  industrial  centres  each 
man  will  ask  himself.  Who  is  going  to  feed  you,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  me? 


Armenia's  Beautiful  Eyes. 

A  correspondent  fears  that  we  have  been  guilty  of 
exaggeration  in  suggesting  that  250,000  American 
troops  would  be  needed  at  once  for  the  execution  of 
an  American  mandate  over  Armenia.  General  Har- 
bord,  we  are  reminded,  placed  the  number  at  about 
60,000. 

Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  exaggerate  or  that  we 
should  be  lacking  in  deference  for  General  Harbord, 
a  particularly  fine  soldier  and  exceptionally  well  in- 
formed. But  General  Harbord's  estimate  was  made 
many  months  ago  and  much  bloody  water  has  passed 
under  the  bridge  since  then.  General  Harbord  believed 
even  at  that  time  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  heavy 
fighting  awaiting  an  American  force,  but  we  should  like 
to  know  what  he  would  have  to  say  now  with  Mus- 
tapha  Pasha's  army  in  the  field,  the  Bolshevist  Rus- 
sians descending  into  Persia,  and  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  seething  with  revolt.  Under  the  circumstances 
we  shall  cling  to  the  estimate — of  course  not  ours — of 
250,000  men  and  a  bitter  war  against  masses  of  the 
finest  fighters  on  earth.  Armenia's  eyes  may  be  beauti- 
ful, but  they  are  not  quite  beautiful  enough  for  that. 

The  President  is  too  ill  to  attend  to  the  government 
of  America.  For  years  he  has  been  preaching  to  us  the 
duties  of  non-interference  in  Mexico.  Why  this  sud- 
den euthusiasm  for  Armenia? 


The  Vanishing  Farmer. 

The  figures  from  the  1920  census  are  coming  in,  and 
a  number  of  cities  of  various  sizes  are  jubilant  because 
the  government  figures  have  backed  up  their  estimates 
of  an  increased  population. 

But — they  may  be  obliged  to  go  hungry  yet  on  ac- 
count of  that  increase.  Or,  if  not  hungry,  they  may 
have  to  pay  such  high  figures  for  food  products  as  will 
compel  them  to  deny  themselves  varieties  of  food  not 
heretofore  regarded  as  luxuries. 

For  the  farm  hands  are  now  abandoning  the  farm 
work.    It  has  become  traditional  for  the  sons  of  farmers  j 
to  head  for  the  cities.    But  since  the  "back  to  the  land" 
movement  they  had  begun  to  feel  more  kindly  toward 
working  with  the  paternal  boss. 

But  it  is  all  a  matter  of  money.  Who  can  expect  a 
young  man  who  can  earn  fifty,  seventy-five,  and  eighty 
dollars  a  week  in  the  cities  to  turn  his  back  on  the  job 
for  the  purpose  of  toiling  in  field  and  orchard  under  a 
hot  sun,  driving  a  blistering  tractor,  or  staying  up  all 
night,  and  several  nights  in  succession,  to  regulate  the 
flow  from  the  irrigation  ditches? 

With  the  city  job  he  gets  the  city  diversions.  And 
sometimes  he  can  drop  his  sweat-stained  field  garments 
for  good  and  wear  a  boiled  shirt  and  the  togs  that  go 
with  it. 

But  underneath  this  exodus  is  a  very  grave  possi- 
bility. Who  is  going  to  raise  food  for  the  nation  if 
this  stampede  to  the  cities  continues? 

Figures  are  at  hand  to  show  its  magnitude.    A  can- 


Editorial  Notes. 

Senator  Johnson  has  been  guilty  of  poor  tactics  in 
forcing  an  investigation  into  the  expenditures  of  his 
rivals — for  of  course  it  was  he  who  did  it.  Rivalry  is 
one  thing,  but  the  arousing  of  deep  personal  resent- 
ments is  quite  another.  Our  "Favorite  Son"  may  dis- 
cover when  he  reaches  Chicago  that  to  make  enemies  is 
a  costly  luxury,  and  especially  when  some  of  those 
enemies  might  have  been  useful  friends. 


The  popular  mind  is  always  ready  to  believe  that  the 
highest  qualification  for  the  performance  of  a  given 
task  is  the  demonstrated  ability  to  perform  some  other 
task.  Blasco  Ibanez  has  written  some  admirable  novels. 
We  are  not  aware  that  he  has  done  anything  else  ad- 
mirable or  distinguished  himself  in  any  other  way.  But 
we  give  to  his  lucubrations  on  Mexico  an  attention  that 
has  been  denied  to  the  most  weighty  and  intelligent 
writings  of  the  best-informed  and  experienced  authori- 
ties. Ibanez  had  been  in  Mexico  only  a  few  days  when 
he  began  to  write.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  he  had 
no  qualifications  for  his  task.  He  made  of  himself  a 
sounding-board  for  the  whisperings,  chatterings,  and 
gossipings  of  the  country,  and  yet  every  word  that  he 
writes  is  solemnly  read  by  thousands  of  people  who 
attach  to  it  a  sort  of  sanctity  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  its  author  wrote  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse."  It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
formation  of  public  opinion. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The 


Outlaw  Strike." 

Chicago,  May  27,  1920. 


To  the  Editor — Sir:  Referring  to  the  Editorial  Notes  of 
the  issue  of  May  8,  1920.  You  are  speaking  of  the  collapse 
of  the  "outlaw"  strike,  and  state  that  its  "net  result  is  the 
loss  by  thousands  of  men  of  work  in  a  special  occupation, 
exceptionally  well  paid,"  etc.  It  is  this  last  phrase,  "excep- 
tionally well  paid,"  to  which  I  wish  to  take  exception. 

When  the  strike  started  here  in  Chicago  the  papers  were 
full  of  statistics  showing  the  wages  which  the  switchmen  had 
been  receiving,  what  they  claimed,  etc.  I  think  that  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  that  they  were  underpaid,  that  they 
were  entitled  to  higher  wages,  and  that  they  were  bound  to 
receive  more  when  the  labor  board  began  to  function.  The 
chief  criticism  against  the  strikers  was  that  they  were  imperil- 
ing the  city's  food  and  coal  supply,  and  that  it  was  evident 
that  a  large  number  of  industries  would  be  forced  to  close 
down,  throwing  thousands  out  of  employment,  and  setting 
the  stage  for  riots. 

In  order  to  help  avert  this  peril  to  the  city  several  of  us 
in  the  engineering  department  of  one  of  the  large  roads 
entering  Chicago,  although  we  sympathized  with  the  strikers' 
demands  for  more  pay,  volunteered  to  fire  and  switch  in  the 
yards.  While  on  this  work  I  inquired  of  switchmen  who  had 
remained,  and  of  other  trainmen,  what  the  road  had  been 
paying  before  the  strike.  I  found  that  firemen  had  been  re- 
ceiving $4.39  per  day  (eight  hours)  and  switchmen  a  little 
more.  Since  then  I  have  examined  the  table  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics — "Average  Annual  Compensa- 
tion per  Railway  Employee."  The  rates  of  pay,  based  on  the 
January,  1920,  payrolls  (higher  than  in  any  previous  year), 
are:  Yard  firemen  and  helpers,  $1712  per  year;  yard  brake- 
men   (switchmen  or  helpers),  $1S72  per  year. 

Assuming  the  employees  work  365  days  in  a  year,  with  no 
overtime,  they  received:  Switchmen.  $4.69  per  day;  brake- 
men,  $5.14  per  day;  or  $143  and  $156  per  month  respectively. 

The  above  figures  are  of  course  averages  for  all  roads  in 
the  country,  while  here  in  Chicago  the  rates  seem  to  be 
slightly  under  the  average. 

In  a  relatively  small  town  a  man  and  his  family  may  be 
able  to  live  fairly  comfortably  on  $150  a  month,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  switchmen  work  in  large  cities,  and  there  it  is  almost 
an  impossibility  for  a  family  to  more  than  exist  on  that 
amount,  and  with  sickness  it  falls  in  debt. 

I  notice  that  the  brotherhoods  in  their  testimony  before  the 
Labor  Bureau  quote  the  results  obtained  by  a  Federal  board 
of  investigation  of  living  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
which  establishes  $1700  as  the  minimum  sum  on  which  a 
family  can  exist,  and  $2500  on  which  it  can  live  decently. 

Even  if  one  considers  a  fireman  or  switchman  as  unskilled 
labor,  he  is  still  entitled  to  earn  more  than  the  bare  "exist- 
ence" wage,  and  to  state  that  he  is  exceptionally  well  paid  i? 
an  absolute  misstatement.  V.  V.  B. 


NAVAL  BASE  ON  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY. 


too  crippled  to  seek  asylum  elsewhere.     Think  of  the 
shame  of  it.    Think  of  the  disgrace  of  it. 
There  is  no  more  engaging  spectacle  in  a  republic  .      Over  and  over  again  we  have  decided  that  we  will 

than  that  of  its   happy-go-lucky,   devil-may-care   opti-   not  have  an  arm.v  or  even  military  training.    We  never 

mism.      In    popular    governments    responsibility    is    so 


diffused  that  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's 
business,  and  our  own  country  is  typical  of  the  rule. 


call  for  troops  nor  begin  to  drill  until  after  the  flag 
has  been  fired  upon  and  the  roar  of  the  guns  is  in  our 
ears.  Then  we  tumble  over  ourselves  to  do  hysterically 
and  in  the  most  inefficient  and  wasteful  manner  what 


We  choose  our  rulers  haphazard  from  the  ranks.    They    should  have  been  carefully  studied  out  and  systematic- 


are  without  previous  training  in  the  arts  of  government 
or  diplomacy,  and  before  they  can  get  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  the  Cunning  statecraft  by  which  the  world 
is  ruled,  we  turn  them  out  and  put  in  another  set  of 
tyros  to  fall  into  the  same  pits  of  ignorance.     If  only 


ally  and  thoroughly  done  long  before. 

in  1814  we  opposed  the  advancing  regulars  of  Lord 
Cockburn's  expedition  with  inexperienced  militia,  and 
as  soon  as  the  British  approached  our  lines  they  uttered 
a  shout  and  fired  a  volley  and  our  men  took  to  their  heels 
and  fled,  and  the  enemv  entered  Washington  and  burnt 


our  rulers  fell  in,  tears  might  be  restrained,  but  the  j  l!,e  CaPito1  wi*  its  archives,  the  President's  house,  and 

the  navy  yard,   and  then   retired  unmolested   to   their 


trouble  is  they  are  liable  to  drag  the  republic  in  with 
them.  We  send  them  out  to  do  battle  with  skilled  for- 
eign experts,  and  lo !  the  Wilsonian  debacle  at  Ver- 
sailles! Parturiunt  montes  (the  immortal  fourteen) 
ridiculus  mils  nascitur.  We  select  a  schoolmaster  for 
President,  the  editor  of  an  unknown  provincial  news- 
paper for  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  a  socialist,  anti- 
preparedness,    small-calibre   lawyer   to    administer   the 


ships.  In  1S61  we  sent  an  undisciplined  rabble  to  the 
slaughter  at  Bull  Run,  and  it  took  the  greatest  military 
organizer  we  ever  had  ten  months  of  the  hardest  work, 
day  and  night,  to  fit  them  to  put  up  the  resistance  they 
did  at  Gaines'  Mill  and  Malvern  Hill,  and  this,  too, 
against  an  enemy  even  more  undisciplined  than  them- 
selves. We  would  have  led  an  equally  forlorn  rabble 
to  the  Forest  of  the  Argonne  if  the  protection  of  the 
English  fleet  had  not  given  us  a  year  of  assured  safety 


army,  and  with  this  motley  crew  we  plunge  boldly  into  I  within  «'hich  t0  recruit,  train,  and  equip.     Indeed,  if  it 


Judge  Morrow's  Ideal. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  26,  1920. 

To  the'  Editor — Sir:  The  following  appeared  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Washington  Post  in  the  issue  for  today 
(Wednesday,  May  26th)  : 

"California  is  proud  of  Hiram  Johnson,  the  man,  the  prosecutor, 
the  governor,  ana  the  senator,"  said  Judge  W.  \V.  Morrow,  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  San  Francisco,  at  the 
\\  illard.  "While  my  judicial  position  precludes  any  political  sig- 
nificance in  what  I  may  say,  as  a  citizen  who  has  known  Hiram 
Johnson  since  his  youth  and  as  a  judge  who  has  watched  him 
develop  from  a  so-called  'country  lawyer'  into  a  great  prosecutor 
and  an  able,  fearless,  efficient,  broad-gauged  public  servant,  his  rise 
has  naturally  been  of  unusual  interest  to  me. 

"When  he  practiced  before  my  court  we  had  no  idea  that  he  had 
political  ambitions,  and,  in  fact,  I  believe  that  he  had  none.  The 
ability  and  fearlessness  which  marked  his  prosecution  of  the  graft 
cases  in  San  Francisco  won  him  such  popularity  that  he  was  literally 
drafted  for  the  governorship.  As  governor  and  as  senator  he  has 
shown  a  breadth  of  vision,  a  conservatism  and  grasp  of  great  public 
questions  that  naturally  has  marked  him  as  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  country  and   placed  him  in  line  for  the  presidency. 

"The  cry  of  radicalism  was  raised  against  the  senator  in  the  re- 
cent primaries  in  California,  but  it  has  been  my  observation  that 
he  is  progressive,  with  a  great  degree  of  conservative  and  judicial 
deliberation  marking  his  actions.  I  can  not  recall  a  single  instance 
in  his  career  that  could  be  called  radical.  The  charge  of  radicalism 
was  leveled  at  the  gTeat  Lincoln,  even  by  members  of  his  own  party, 
during  the  civil  war,  yet  we  all  know  that  this  great  American  was 
anything  but  a  radical." 

Will  you  not  have  something  to  say  about  it?  Is  California 
proud  of  Hiram  Johnson?  Has  Judge  Morrow  authority  to 
speak  for  the  state  in  this  matter? 

Above  all,  will  you  not  have  something  to  say  about  the 
judge's  declaration  to  the  effect  that  "I  can  not  recall  a  single 
instance  in  his  career  that  could  be  called  radical"  ?  Unless 
the  writer  is  greatly  in  error,  Hiram  Johnson  espoused  in 
1912,  blatantly  and  vociferously,  the  following:  Recall  of 
judges,  recall  of  judicial  decisions.  Does  the  judge,  I  wonder, 
consider  these  things  radical  ? 

It  also  sticks  in  my  mind  that  Hiram  Johnson — -and  his 
machine — was  responsible  for  the  pierce  of  contemptible  chi- 
canery which  in  California  in  1912  made  it  impossible  for  a 
Republican  to  vote  for  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  the  presi- 
dency. Does  the  judge,  I  wonder,  consider  this  radical? 
Does  he  even  consider  it  honest  ? 

I  seem  to  remember,  too,  that  Hiram  Johnson  unblushir.gly 
took  part  in  the  bringing  of  numerous  fake  contests^  at  the 
1912  Republican  convention,  which  were  brazenly  admitted  by 
their  movers  to  have  no  basis  in  fact,  but  were  only  broughl 
for  "psychological  effect."  An  argument  based  on  an  admitted 
lie — that's  the  sort  of  thing  the  judge  apparently  considers, 
not  radical,  but  "progressive."  tinged  with  "conservatism" 
and  "judicial  deliberation."  I  have  heard  great  and  good 
lawyers  and  judges  call  that  sort  of  thing  shysterism.  Judge 
Morrow  seems  "to  differ  with  them.  What  do  you  think 
about  it  ? 

Finallv,  your  Judge  Morrow  may  be  great  and  good  and 
wise.  He  may  even  have  a  good  memory.  But  my  fervent 
prayer  will  ever  be,  From  Morrow's  court  deliver  me. 

Yours  truly,  T.   Cameron. 


the  greatest  war  of  all  history.  But,  fortunately  for  us, 
our  old  rovalist  mother  across  the  seas  had  the  Grand 
Fleet  ready  to  the  minute,  with  steam  up,  and  controlled, 
both  on  land  and  sea,  by  veteran  professionals  of  the 
quarter-deck.  Beneath  the  segis  of  this  invincible 
armada  we  were  enabled  to  recruit,  mobilize,  prepare, 
and  drill,  and,  finally,  to  be  transported  across  the  ocean 
to  the  scene  of  conflict.  Sea  power  strangled  the 
greatest  system  of  militarism  the  world  had  ever  known, 
just  as  it  had  destroyed  Hannibal,  defeated  Napoleon, 
and  isolated  and  starved  out  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
It  was  a  wonderful  lesson  for  those  who  have  eyes  to 
see  and  ears  to  hear.  For  more  than  a  century  Britan- 
nia's guns  had  scarcely  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  deep. 
They  had  hardly  spoken  since  that  day  when,  with  thun- 
ders from  her  native  oak,  the  Colossus  of  Trafalgar  had 
forever  dissipated  the  dream  of  the  great  emperor. 

Have  we  learned  anything  from  the  world  tragedy? 
Has  it  any  meaning  for  us  ?     I  think  not.     Our  insti- 


had  not  been  for  British  naval  power  we  should  never 
have  been  able  to  stir  from  our  own  shores  at  all. 

But  it  will  always  be  so.  When  the  next  war  comes 
we  shall  send  our  brave  but  untrained  boys  to  the 
slaughter  just  as  we  always  have  done,  just  as  we  always 
shall  do.  There 'will  be  the  same  dearth  of  artillery, 
machine  guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  airplanes,  clothing, 
and  supplies  as  there  has  been  in  the  past.  And  this 
because  we  are  a  government  bv  the  people,  and  there- 
fore irresponsible  and,  in  our  own  opinion  at  least,  self- 
sufficient  and  invincible.  We  may  be  animis,  but  we 
shall  never  be  opibus  parati.  Let  the  anemic,  peace-at- 
any-price  internationalists  take  heart  at  this  and  glory 
in  the  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  that  our  unprepared- 
ness  has  caused  in  the  past  and  will  cause,  again  and 
again,  in  the  future,  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

But  let  us  not  treat  our  navy  like  our  army.  From 
Paul  Jones  down  to  our  time  its  history  is  one  unbroken 
record  of  glorious  and  chivalrous  achievement.  There 
is  no  blot  upon  its  escutcheon.  In  the  darkest  days  of 
1S12,  when  everything  on  land  was  shrouded  in  failure 


tutions  and  the  temperament  of  our  people  are  opposed  I  an(j  gl00m,  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  lit  up  and 


to  preparedness  for  war.  We  are  too  steeped  in  com 
mercialism,  too  self-sufficient  and  conceited  to  heed  the 
warnings  of  history.  The  past  has  no  message  for  us. 
Besides,  our  own  oracular  ruler  has  repeatedly  assured 
us  that  we  no  longer  inhabit  the  same  earth,  that  a  new 
world  and  a  different  human  nature  have  emerged  from 
the  great  conflict,  that  what  he  is  pleased  to  cail  the 
"common  people"  are  now  in  authority  and  are  march- 
ing onward  to  the  political  millennium  with  uplifted 
vision,  etc.    May  I  not  remark ?    No,  I  won't. 


lorified  by  the  flashes  from  the  guns  of  Hull  and 
Decatur  and  Bainbridge  and  Perry  and  Porter  and 
McDonough.  We  all  remember  what  the  little  "Cheese 
Box  on  a  Raft"  did,  and  "Damn  the  torpedoes":  let  the 
successors  of  the  old  Hartford  "go  ahead."  They  will 
live  up  to  their  ancestry.  They  will  protect  our  coasts 
and  our  fields  from  being  ravaged.  They  will  keep  the 
yellow  men  of  the  Orient  from  our  homes  and  from  our 
women  and  children,  and  they  will  save  us  from  the 
smoking  ruins   of  an   American   Belgium  and   Serbia. 


As  we  have  sown,  so  shall  we  reap,  and  we  gather  j  Qn  some  desperate  dav  vet  to  come  they  will  stop  the 
today  the  fruits  of  neglect  from  the  tree  of  indifference  |  hordes  of  Asia  and  give  us  another  Salamis  or  Lepanto. 


we  have  ourselves  planted.  For  the  conferees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  yesterday  refused  to  begin  the  con- 
struction of  a  navy  yard  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
and,  instead,  advised  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
ten  politicians  from  among  the  members  of  Congress  to 


Gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  stand  behind  the  navj 
Grant  us  on  these  long-neglected  shores  a  great  naval 
base  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the  Decaturs  and  the  Far- 
raguts  that  are  yet  to  be.     Remember  that,  while  you 
have  done  comparatively  nothing  for  us,  we  gave  you 


go  out  to  the  Golden  Gate  and  report,  by  the  end  of    the  Oregon  and  the  Olympia.        Gordon  Blanding 


In  the  thriving  town  of  Balboa,  on  the  Pacific  side  of 
Panama,  junk  and  scrap  that  has  accumulated  during 
the  building  of  the  canal  is   gathered,   classified,   and   not  take  your  stand  on  the  circumference,  but  at  the 


1921,  whether  they  approve  of  any  of  the  sites  hereto 
fore  selected  and  recommended  by  trained  naval  ex- 
perts. Even  were  work  commenced  today  and  prose- 
cuted continuously  and  with  vigor,  years  must  elapse 
before  an  efficient  naval  base  can  be  in  operation  in  our 
Bay,  and  meanwhile  a  dark  cloud  is  steadily  rising  in 
the  Orient  and  drifting  across  the  Pacific  to  our  shores. 
Already  its  shadows  are  upon  us.  It  is  of  cyclonic 
proportions  and  no  one  can  tell  when  the  lightnings  will 
flash.  What  fatuity !  Whom  the  gods  would  destroy, 
they  first  make  mad.  The  Pacific  is  the  ocean  of  future 
conflict.  For  long  years  to  come  we  shall  have  no 
enemy  upon  the  Atlantic  and  its  tributary  seas.  The 
silence  of  Jutland  will  follow  the  silence  of  Trafalgar. 
The  cross  of  St.  George  will  again  be  the  cross  of  peace. 
But  for  the  Western  Sea,  and  the  shores  and  the  islands 
thereof,  the  contest  must  come.  And  when  it  comes  it 
is  we  who  are  fated  to  stand  in  the  breach  and  whose 
slogan  must  some  day  be.  "They  shall  not  pass."  And 
then,  on  that  momentous  day,  when  Orient  and  Occident 
meet  in  the  grapple  for  mastery  and  survival,  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco  will  be  our  great  strategic  naval  base, 
because  its  central  location  peculiarly  adapts  it  to  either 
offensive  or  defensive  operations  against  attacking 
fleets  and  their  lines  of  communication,  whether  such 
attacks  be  aimed  directly  at  our  city  or  against  our  West- 
ern coast  at  any  place  between  Puget  Sound  and  San 
Diego.  When  an  assault  is  expected  at  some  undeter- 
mined point  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  you  do 


San  Francisco,  June  2,  1920. 

The  celebrated  observatory  at  Greenwich,  the  place 
from  wdiich  we  reckon  longitude,  was  founded  by 
Charles  II  in  1675,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  movements  of  the  moon  in  the  interests  of 
navigation.  Although  in  the  intervening  two  and  a 
half  centuries  astronomers  have  worked  at  the  problem, 
the  moon  has  not  yet  become  entirely  amenable  to  their 
mathematics.  In  a  recent  report  of  the  observatory  at 
Greenwich  attention  is  invited  to  the  increasing  devia- 
tion between  the  calculated  position  of  the  moon  in  the 
sky  and  its  real  position  as  shown  by  the  Greenwich 
observations.  The  deviation  has  lately  been  growing  in 
a  serious  manner.  The  error  last  year  was  more  than 
twelve  times  as  large  as  the  error  twenty  years  ago, 
and  the  average  annual  increase  during  the  two  decades 
has  amounted  to  half  a  second  of  arc  in  longitude. 
The  reason  that  astronomers  have  failed  in  getting 
exact  results  from  calculations  based  on  the  dynamical 
laws  of  gravitation  is  possibly  the  existence  of  some 
attractive  force  that  they  have  not  yet  discovered,  al- 
though the  result  may  also  be  affected  by  the  true  shape 
of  the  earth,  which  still  awaits  accurate  determination. 


sold.  There  is  a  scrap  dock  eighty-two  feet  wide  and 
five  hundred  feet  long  that  has  a  capacity  for  fifteen 
thousand  tons  of  scrap.  In  the  wasteful  days  before 
1914  valuable  left-over  pieces  of  iron,  steel,  copper, 
brass,  and  finished  rail  were  dumped  into  the  jungle. 
But  since  that  time  scrap  gangs  have  gathered  approxi- 
mately three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  junk.  A  large 
percentage  of  this  scrap  is  made  up  of  obsolete  con- 
struction equipment  left  by  the  French  Canal  Company 
years  ago. 


centre,  from  which  the  outstretching  radii  are  equal. 
And  this  central  location  makes  our  Bay  specially  ac- 
cessible and  of  paramount  importance  to  any  ships 
seeking  refuge  or  needing  repairs  or  supplies  or  refuel- 
ing, etc.  Think  of  it.  From  Puget  Sound  to  Mexico. 
San  Francisco  is  the  only  port  on  our  Western  coast 
that  can  be  entered  by  a  super-dreadnought  or  a  modern 
battle  cruiser.  Think  of  the  Congress  that  would  refuse 
us  the  means  to  refit  one  of  these  leviathans,  wounded 


According  to  the  Mexican  census  of  1910,  some  7000 
families  of  Spanish  Creole  descent  own  nearly  all  the 
fertile  soil  of  Mexico:  and  since  Mexico  measures  in 
all  some  750,000  square  miles,  it  follows  that  these 
feudal  estates  average  more  than  a  hundred  square  miles 
each.  Many  of  them  are  immensely  greater.  The  Ter- 
razas  estate  in  Chihuahua  contains  some  130.000,000 
acres,  an  area  as  large  as  Holland  and  Belgium  com- 
bined. And  there  are  estates  in  Mexico  State  said  to 
contain  15,000,000  acres. 

Watermarks    in    paper    have    been    used 
earliest  times.    John  Tate,  papermaker  of  - 


it  might  be  unto  death  in  the  defense  of  our  shores  and  I  1494  used  an  eight-petaled  flower  for  his  w.-n 
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June  5,  1920. 


JOHN  W.  DAVIS. 

> 

James  M.  Beck  Writes  a  Eulogy  of  a  Democratic  Opponent. 

# 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times:  Let  me 
express  my  gratification  at  the  admirable  leader  in  yes- 
terday's Times,  entitled  "A  Great  Democrat."  Believ- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  the  welfare  of  this  country  requires  a 
change  of  administration  by  the  election  of  a  Repub- 
lican President,  I  can  not  anticipate  any  condition  next 
November  which  would  induce  me  to  vote  for  a  Demo- 
crat, however  excellent  his  character  and  however  dis- 
tinguished his  public  service  may  be.  This,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  concern  which  all  true  Americans 
should  feel  that  each  of  the  great  parties  should  nomi- 
nate the  very  best  man  for  the  presidential  office-  How- 
ever strongly  the  probabilities  may  now  indicate  the 
election  of  a  Republican  President,  yet  no  one  can  tell. 
in  the  present  flux  of  public  opinion,  what  may  happen 
next  November. 

For  this  reason  the  candidate  of  each  party  is  a  matter 
of  the  gravest  consideration  to  patriotic  citizens  of  all 
political  faiths. 

The  next  President  of  the  United  States  can  be — and 
possibly  will  be — the  most  potential  statesman  in  the 
world.  The  whole  welfare  of  civilization  may  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  man  who  is  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  for  the  next  four  years  in  the 
councils  of  the  nations.  Moreover,  our  own  domestic 
welfare — indeed,  the  very  preservation  of  our  consti- 
tutional form  of  government — may,  and  probably  will, 
depend  upon  the  selection  of  a  man — whether  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat — who  is  attached  to  the  best  ideals 
of  American  citizenship  and  who  has  the  courage  to 
maintain  them. 

For  this  reason  it  should  be  gratifying  to  men  of  all 
parties  that  the  Times  should  suggest  as  the  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party  a  man  of  such  unquestioned 
ability  and  unchallenged  integrity  as  John  W.  Davis. 
Of  all  the  men  whom  President  Wilson  has  honored 
with  public  preferment,  Mr.  Davis  seems  to  me  the 
worthiest.  As  a  lawyer,  I  can  testify  to  the  immense 
appreciation  of  his  standing  in  his  chosen  profession. 
It  is  common  knowledge  in  my  profession  that  the  Su-  | 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  formed  a  most  favor- 
able estimate  of  his  abilities.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  solicitor-general  of  this  generation  has 
made  a  deeper  impression  upon  that  great  tribunal. 

I  heard  him  argue  the  case  of  the  government  in  the 
Steel  dissolution  suit.  He  was  pitted  against  some  of 
the  ablest  men  of  the  American  bar.  My  recollection 
is  that  upon  the  tremendous  issues  involved  in  that 
suit  he  spoke  for  less  than  an  hour.  I  think  it  was  said 
of  Erskine  that  his  statement  of  facts  was  worth  an- 
other man's  argument,  and  I  remember,  some  years  ago, 
discussing  with  Lord  Halsbury  the  great  leaders  of  the 
English  bar,  and,  incidentally,  the  name  of  Judah  P. 
Benjamin  was  mentioned.  I  asked  Lord  Halsbury  what 
the  secret  of  Benjamin's  remarkable  success  at  the  Eng- 
lish bar  was,  and  the  great  English  jurist  replied  that 
it  was  in  his  unrivaled  power  of  compact  and  lucid 
statement.  In  the  Steel  case  Mr.  Davis  showed  the 
same  clarity  of  statement  that  won  for  Erskine  and 
Benjamin  their  high  positions  at  the  English  bar. 

I  was  in  England  shortly  before  Mr.  Davis  came 
there  as  the  ambassador  of  this  country.  The  English 
press  and  English  publicists  were  asking,  "Who  is 
Davis?"  At  a  luncheon  I  ventured  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  inquiry,  and  then  predicted  that  before  his  term 
of  office  had  ended  he  would  be  ranked  high  among  the 
great  ambassadors  of  this  country  whom  we  have  sent 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  The  event 
has  proved  my  prediction. 

Davis  has  youth,  ability,  clarity  of  expression,  a  broad 
knowledge  of  public  affairs,  a  finely  poised  mind,  an 
equable  and  distinguished  manner,  and  an  intellectual 
integrity  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. If  the  Democratic  party  should,  by  any  chance, 
prevail  at  the  next  election — as  I  sincerely  hope  it  will 
not — it  could,  in  my  opinion,  give  to  the  country  no 
worthier  man.  If  he  is  nominated  I  shall  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  voting  for  him ;  for,  however  admirable  his 
qualifications  are — to  which  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
me.  as  a  Republican,  to  give  testimony — yet,  in  my 
judgment,  the  supreme  need  of  the  moment  is  to  return 
the  Republican  party  to  power,  and  such  I  believe  will 
be  the  case,  unless  it  commits  suicide  by  nominating 
some  one  who  would  be  wholly  unworthy  of  the  great 
position. 

This  will  not  happen,  and  Mr.  Davis  will  not  be 
President,  but  the  Democratic  party  will  honor  itself  in 
selecting  so  fine  a  man  as  its  candidate. 

Tames  M.  Beck. 

New  York,  May  24,  1920. 


I 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  New  York  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference,  in 
session  at  Kingston,  New  York,  voted  bv  an  over- 
whelming majority  to  memorialize  the  Methodist  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  favor  of  lifting  the  ban  on  dancing, 
theatres,  and  other  amusements. 


H.inry  Ford  says  that  Berlin,  London,  and  New  York 
ir    within  a  few   years,   be  only   a  day  apart.     The 

•  ric  will  be  crossed  by  air  and  transoceanic  travel  in 
;nt  ind  speedy  airships  will  be  common  within  three 
e  vears. 


Although  eighty-six  years  old,  Cardinal  Gibbons 
never  saw  a  moving-picture  exhibition  until  last  month. 
He  is  opposed  to  people  spending  Sundays  in  the  close 
air  of  the  movie  hall. 

Chauncey  Depew  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention  that  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  is  also  a  delegate  this  year.     He  says  he  wants  to 
!  live  to  see  four  more  national  conventions. 

Anna  Q.  Nilsson,  who  will  visit  her  home  in  Sweden 
during  the  coming  summer,  has  received  an  offer  to  star 
I  for  the  first  motion-picture  company  to  produce  in 
Vienna  since  the  war.  It  is  said  that  the  Vienna  mo- 
tion picture  interests  plan  to  produce  stories  by  French 
authors,  notably  De  Musset,  Zola,  and  De  Maupassant. 

Leonard  Wood  was  born  in  Winchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire, October  9,  1S60,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Charles  Jewett 
Wood,  who  after  the  civil  war  became  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  beloved  physician  on  Cape  Cod,  making  his 
family  home  in  Pocasset.  There  as  a  "Shore  Peep"  (as 
the  country  folk  who  lived  by  the  sea  were  called 
locally)  Leonard  lived  until  he  went  to  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  in  1880.  There  are  many  men  and  women 
who  recall  his  boyhood,  and  from  them  it  may  be 
learned  that  Leonard  "was  a  regular  boy  and  didn't  care 
much  for  girls,"  and  that  it  was  his  ambition  "to  go 
to  sea,"  in  consequence  of  which  he  made  many  coast- 
ing trips  on  Captain  Will  Barlow's  sloop. 

The  hopes  of  a  number  of  men  and  women  who  rep- 
resent the  highest  standards  of  art  in  this  country  for 
gaining  quarters  to  serve  as  an  art  centre  were  bright 
when  they  met  to  discuss  ways  and  means  over  the 
"festal  board,"  and,  according  to  Mrs.  Ripley  Hitch- 
cock, whose  heart  is  bound  up  in  the  success  of  the 
project,  these  hopes  have  grown  brighter  with  the  sales 
of  numerous  debenture  bonds.  Mrs.  Hitchcock's  work 
toward  the  ends  she  so  clearly  defines  began  nearly  a 
decade  ago,  when  she  founded  the  Art  Workers'  Club, 
which  led  to  the  Art  Alliance.  She  helped  to  organize 
the  National  Committee  of  100  for  the  Community 
Builders  of  War  Monuments,  with  Paul  Cravat'n  as 
chairman,  which  the  War  Camp  Communitv  movement 
took  over.  She  is  also  vice-president  of  the  Art  Al- 
liance of  America  and  vice-president  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Social  Science. 

Major  Frederick  Palmer,  war  correspondent,  author, 
and  lecturer,  who  lately  returned  from  a  six  montlis' 
tour  through  England,  France,  Italy,  and  other  coun- 
tries, says  that  Europe  is  making  unusual  preparations 
to  entertain  American  visitors.  "In  London  and  Paris 
especially,"  said  Major  Palmer,  "a  great  influx  of 
Americans  is  expected  this  season,  and,  in  fact,  before 
I  left  Europe  many  were  arriving.  Those  who  go  over 
this  year  will  certainly  not  be  disappointed.  They  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  much  the  various  reminders 
of  the  war  have  been  obliterated  and  how  extensively 
life  has  again  returned  to  normal  conditions.  In  Paris, 
for  instance,  the  boulevards,  during  the  daytime,  are 
filled  with  the  usual  lively  throngs,  and  in  the  evening 
the  cafes  are  crowded  with  people  just  as  in  the  pre- 
war days.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  coming 
season  in  Europe  will  be  distinguished  by  all  the  gayetv 
of  former  times." 

To  be  born  in  Virginia  is  always  a  notable  distinc- 
tion; to  be  the  descendant  of  illustrious  American  In- 
dians is  a  still  greater  distinction :  to  be  a  resident  of 
Oklahoma  is  a  decided  pleasure  and  privilege;  to  be  a 
United  States  senator  is  a  high  honor.  But  for  any  one 
man  to  have  all  four  of  these  distinctions  and  to  be  a 
grandfather  besides — is  surely  going  some,  and  ought 
to  satisfy  almost  any  ordinary  man.  Robert  Latham 
Owen  evidently  is  not  an  ordinary  man.  In  addition 
to  the  honors  and  distinctions  enumerated  above,  he 
also  wants  to  be  the  next  Democratic  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Owen  was  born  at  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1856,  making  him  sixty-four  years  old,  but  he 
does  not  look  a  day  over  fifty.  He  was  educated  at 
Lynchburg,  Baltimore,  and  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University.  He  is  the  first  presidential  candidate  in  the 
history  of  this  country  whose  ancestors  inhabited  this 
continent  before  its  existence  was  even  dreamed  of 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World. 

One  would  hardly  expect  a  young  woman  who  has  so 
many  initials  after  her  name  and  who  is  the  Mary  Ewart 
lecturer  on  ethnology  in  the  school  of  anthropology  in 
Oxford,  and  who  has  spent  two  years  on  an  exploring 
expedition  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Siberia,  to 
look  as  if  she  had  just  stepped  out  of  a  cosmopolitan 
drawing-room,  but  that  is  the  feat  of  Miss  Mary 
Czaplicka.  She  has  recently  arrived  in  this  countrv  to 
lecture  before  universities  and  scientific  bodies  on  Si- 
beria and  Turks  in  central  Europe.  Miss  Czaplicka  is 
a  Pole  by  birth  and  preference,  for  she  adores  her  new- 
born country  and  has  just  left  there.  Last  summer, 
however,  she  was  lecturing  at  Oxford  Universitv.  In 
fact,  a  graduate  and  fellow  of  that  university,  she  was 
the  first  woman  to  lecture  there  before  both  sexes,  al- 
though she  now  has  two  feminine  colleagues.  Before 
that  this  brilliant  young  Polish  woman  did  some  valu- 
able research  work  for  the  League  of  Nations  Union, 
the  unofficial  promoter  of  a  league  of  nations  education 
in  England.     Before  that,  she  was  busy  writing  books 


and  articles  about  the  two  years  she  spent  exploring  in 
Siberia  and  some  of  the  other  queer  things  she  has  dis- 
covered about  peoples  and  things.  Among  her  books 
are  "Aboriginal  Siberia,"  "My  Siberian  Year,"  "The 
Turks  of  Central  Asia,"  "The  Evolution  of  Cossack 
Communities,"  "Central  Asian  Societies,"  and  her 
articles  deal  with  the  Ostyaks,  the  Samoyeds,  the 
Yakuts,  and  other  strange  peoples  of  unknown  Asia. 

Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  was  born  November  21, 
1857,  at  the  City  of  Quezaltenango,  in  the  interior  of 
Guatemala.  He  studied  law  at  the  national  capital  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  Department  of  Retal- 
huleu  and,  in  18S6,  chief  justice  of  his  native  city  of 
Quezaltenango.  But  these  posts  were  not  big  enough 
for  his  ambitions.  He  managed  to  get  himself  appointed 
"Segundo  Designado,"  or  Second  Vice-President,  of  the 
republic.  And  then,  when  President  Barrios — quite  a 
little  long-distance  ruler  himself — was  assassinated  in 
1898,  Cabrera  saw  his  chance.  As  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent he  was  not  the  man  who  would  automatically  suc- 
ceed Barrios — there  was  a  First  Vice-President  in  the 
way.  But  that  trifle  didn't  bother  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  walked  into  a  meeting  of  the  big  men  of  the 
Barrios  government,  laid  a  revolver  down  on  the  table 
before  them,  and  remarked:  "Gentlemen,  I  am  Presi- 
dent of  Guatemala !" 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Song  of  the  Shirt. 
With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 
Stitch  !  stitch  !   stitch  ! 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt : 

And  still  with   a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
She  sang  the  "Song  of  the  Shirt !" 

"Work!    work!  work! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof ! 
And  work — work — work. 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof ! 
It's  oh !  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save. 

If  this  is  Christian  work! 

"Work — work — work 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim ! 
Work— work — work 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim ! 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band. 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam. 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream  ! 

"O  men,  with  sisters  dear ! 

O  men,  with  mothers  and  wives ! 
It  is   not   linen   you're   wearing  out, 

But  human  creatures'  lives ! 
Stich — stitch — stitch. 

In  poverty,   hunger,  and  dirt — 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt! 

"But  why  do  I  talk  of  death — 

That  phantom   of  grisly  bone? 
I   hardly   fear  his  terrible  shape, 

It  seems  so  like  my  own — 

It  seems  so  like  my  own 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep ; 
O  God !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap ! 

"Work — work — work  ! 

My  labor  never  flags ; 
And  what  are  its  wages?     A  bed  of  straw 

A  crust  of  bread,  and  rags, 
That   shattered   roof — and   this  naked  floor — 

A   table — a  broken   chair — 
And  a  wall  so  blank  my  shadow  I  thank 

For   sometimes   falling  there ! 

"Work — work — work ! 

From  weary  chime  to  chime ! 
Work — work — work — 

As  prisoners   work   for  crime ! 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Seam,  and  gusset  and  band — 
Till  the  heart  is  sick  and  the  brain  benumbed. 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

"Work — work — work 

In  the  dull  December  light ! 
And    work — work — work, 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright ! — 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The   brooding   swallows    cling. 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs, 

And  twit  me  with  the   Spring. 

"Oh !  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the   cowslip  and   primrose   sweet — 
With  the  sky  above  my  head. 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet ! 
For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel, 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal  I 

"Oh  !  but  for  one  short  hour — 

A   respite   however  brief! 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope, 

But  only  time  for  grief ! 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart ; 

But   in   their  briny  bed 
My  tears   must   stop,   for   every   drop 

Hinders   needle    and   thread !'' 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 
Stitch  1  stitch  !  stitch  ! 

In  poverty,   hunger,   and   dirt ; 
And  still,  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch — 
Would  that  its  tones  could  reach  the  rich ! — 

She  sang  this  "Song  of  the   Shirt!" 

— Thomas  Hood. 


June  5,  1920. 
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FRENCH  IMPRESSIONS  OF  AMERICA.        j  gun  so  far  manufactured  in  America  and  was  ready  to  j  5ufstj°tn  .°{  suppressin 
*        ■  ■  send  a  second  one  in  a  few  days.     The  comtesse  was 

Comtesse  de  Bryas  and  Mile,  de  Bryas  Describe  Their  War ,  told  the  amazing;   fact  that  six  months  ago  not  one  of 


Journey  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 


One  is  always  afraid  that  the  foreign  visitor  who 
writes  his  or  her  book  of  experiences  is  trying  to  be 
nice  and  that  a  larger  measure  of  candor  might  per- 
haps take  some  of  the  couleur  de  rose  from  the  pleasant 
printed  page.  None  the  less  the  Comtesse  Madeleine 
de  Bryas  and  her  sister,  Mile.  Jacqueline  de  Bryas,  do 
sometimes  sav  candid  things  about  America,  which  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  claim  direct  descent  from 
two  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  George 
Clymer  and  George  Read.  These  two  ladies  came  to 
America  in  1919  at  the  request  of  Miss  Anne  Morgan 
and  Mrs.  Dyke  on  behalf  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Devastated  France.  For  six  months  they  traveled 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  usually  mak- 
ing two  speeches  a  day,  and  with  the  result  that  they 
gathered  for  their  cause  more  than  five  million  francs. 
.  The  authors  devote  their  first  chapters  to  Paris. 
They  were  sleeping  at  Bordeaux  and  were  awakened 
by  their  father  during  the  night  with  the  words,  ''Paris 
is  being  bombed  by  big  guns."  It  seemed  incredible, 
but  the  prefect  confirmed  the  news.  "Paris,"  he  said, 
"is  being  shelled  from  the  Aisne  by  the  most  powerful 
long-range  gun  Krupp  has  yet  invented."  Their  par- 
ents returned  at  once  to  Paris  in  order  to  set  the  much- 
needed  good  example,  leaving  their  daughters  in  Bor- 
deaux to  wait  for  the  sailing  of  their  ship: 

After  dinner  we  strolled  off,  the  four  of  us,  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  Bordeaux  by  night.  The  streets  were  poorly  lighted,  and 
we  found  that  walking  about  was  no  easy  undertaking.  As 
we  stepped  off  'the  pavement,  I  suddenly  felt  a  hand  quietly 
taking  hold  of  my  elbow.  I  wondered  in  what  words  I  should 
reprimand  the  audacious  officer.  Then  as  we  reached  the 
opposite  pavement,  the  hand  dropped  my  arm  like  a  hut 
potato.  Every  time  we  crossed  a  street,  the  same  thing  oc- 
curred, and  I  suddenly  understood  that  this  must  be  ordained 
by  American   politeness. 

And  so  it  is.  In  America,  any  man  with  whom  you  are 
walking  takes  your  elbow  in  a  discreet  fashion  when  you 
cross  a  street,  or  walk  in  an  unsteady  way  along  a  rough 
road.  But  if  you  want  to  do  anything  as  enterprising  as  to 
go  up  a  flight  of  stairs  on  foot  in  the  land  of  "elevators,"  the 
man  in  charge  of  you  takes  hold  of  your  elbow  as  if  you  were 
the  most  precious  and  incapable  paralytic  in  the  world,  and 
he  almost  carries  you  to  the  top. 

In  France  we  rarely  trust  our  elbows  to  men,  probably 
because  they  would  never  feel  satisfied  to  stop  there,  but 
would  soon  want  an  additional  part  of  the  arm. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  comtesse  was  asked 
to  give  her  exact  impressions  of  New  York  some  little 
time  before  she  had  actually  landed  there,  but  every- 
one, she  tells  us,  was  very  courteous  and  the  customs 
formalities  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  mysteries 
of  the  New  York  hotel  had  long  excited  her  curiosity. 
and  now  at  last  it  was  to  be  satisfied,  but  it  seems  that 
the  greatest  of  all  her  difficulties  was  to  find  an  Ameri- 
can: 

I  rang  the  bell;  the  waiter  came  in  and  took  my  orders. 
He  spoke  with  a  very  pronounced  foreign  accent.  Pushed  by 
curiosity,    I    asked,    "Are  you  American?" 

"No,  ma'am  ;   I'm   a  Pole." 

Then  the  telephone  rang  again;  it  had  already  rung  several 
times  since  our   arrival. 

"Hello !  Hello !  Is  this  the  Countess  de  Bryas,  who  ar- 
rived on  the  Chicago?" 

"Yes." 

"I'm  reporter   from  the  Y paper,   and   should   like   an 

interview." 

"Very  well,  I  will  see  you  tomorrow  morning  at  11  o'clock, 
at  the  studio." 

The  porter  brought  up  our  luggage.  He,  too,  had  a  de- 
cidedly  foreign   accent. 

"Are  you  American?" 

"No,  ma'am  ;  I'm  a  Swede." 

Then  the  maid  came  to  ask  us  if  she  could  help  us. 

"Are  you  an  American  ?"  I  asked,  hoping  at  last  to  see  a 
real  American. 

"No,  ma'am  ;   I'm  Irish." 

"But  where  are  the  Americans?"  I  exclaimed  to  my  sister. 

"I'm  beginning  to  wonder  whether  we  shall  ever  see  any," 
was  her  reply. 

The  conditions  in  New  York  were  not  wholly  dis- 
similar to  those  prevailing  in  Paris  except  that  there 
was  no  serious  restriction  in  the  lighting  of  the  streets. 
The  theatres  were  brilliantly  lighted  in  contrast  to 
those  of  Paris,  where  the  house  was  almost  in  complete 
darkness,  the  stage  alone  being  illuminated.  New  York 
streets,  says  the  author,  have  their  irresistible  attraction, 
to  be  found  nowhere  in  Europe.  In  America  the  worst 
mishap  that  can  befall  one  is  to  miss  something.  Amer- 
icans, she  says,  all  seem  to  have  the  faculty  of  being 
everywhere  at  once : 

I  talked  at  the  Colony  Club  one  Sunday  afternoon  at  half- 
past  3  o'clock,  with  the  lights  turned  on.  A  fashionable 
gathering  of  men  and  women  crowded  the  big  reception  hall. 


those  workers  could  sing  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner," 
nor  did  they  even  know  that  America  had  a  national 
anthem.  They  sang  "God  Save  the  King"  and  the 
"Marseillaise"  and  the  7000  workmen  went  almost 
frantic  in  their  cheering  for  France.  Before  she  had 
time  to  leave  the  stand  she  heard  the  men  shouting, 
"Don't  go  yet;  we  must  shake  hands  with  you  first." 
She  thinks  that  every  one  of  those  7000  workmen  came 
up  to  shake  hands  with  them : 

When  I  speak  in  public  I  almost  invariably  take  my  gloves 
off,  because  I  am  sometimes  foolishly  tempted  to  think  that 
in  this  way  the  contact  between  my  public  and  myself  is  more 
quickly  established — almost  as  though  through  the  tips  o( 
the  fingers.  But  at  Chester  I  had  forgotten  to  observe  my 
usual  custom.  Some  of  the  workmen  had  such  perfect  man 
ners   that  they   exclaimed  apologetically: 

"We  have  spoiled  your  light  gloves  with  our  black  hands! 
Isn't  it  too  bad !" 

"Why,  I  am  more  proud  than  I  can  say  of  the  color  yon 
have  given  it,"  I  replied  gayly.  "It  will  seem  as  if  I,  also, 
were  making  munitions  for  the  boys." 

The  director  then  took  'us  to  luncheon  in  the  factory  and 
as  we  sat  down  at  the  table  he  said  to  me :  "May  I  formu- 
late  a  wish  expressed  by  my  workmen?" 

"Pray  do  !  I  am  ready  to  do  anything  to  prove  my  delight 
;it  having  found  such  a  marvelous  audience  as  the  one  I  have 
addressed  this  morning." 

"Well,  they  have  asked  that  you  will  part  with  your  glove 
and  give  it  to  them.  We  will  have  a  frame  made  for  it  and 
it  will  be  hung  in  the  place  of  honor  in  the  factory  as  a  souve- 
nir  of  France." 

In  France,  we  are  told,  public  speaking  is  an  art  in 
itself.  In  America  it  is  a  means  to  an  end.  A  Liberty 
Loan  speaker  may  not  be  the  one  who  makes  the  most 
finished  speeches,  but  the  one  who  gets  the  most  money 
out  of  his  audience: 

At  the  moving-picture  show  which  we  attended  one  evening 
a  man  mounted  the  platform  and  showed  an  obviously  new 
straw  hat  and  called  out  in  a  powerful  voice : 

"I  just  bought  it  today,  and  hoped  it  would  spend  the 
summer  with  me.  But  for  my  country  I  am  ready  to  sepa- 
rate myself  from  my  new  acquisition.  So  for  a  thousand- 
dollar  bond  I  will  offer  you  the  diverting  sight  of  the  wilful 
destruction  of  my  new  hat.  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will 
stick  my  fist  right  through  it.  Now  [and  he  raised  his  voice 
louder  than  ever]  who  will  subscribe  for  a  thousand-dollar 
bond?     Who  will  give  the  thousand  dollars?" 

"Five  hundred   dollars,"   called   a  voice. 

"No.  I  want  the  thousand  dollars.  I  won't  spoil  my  new 
hat  for  less.     Come  along  now,  a  good  bid      Who'll  give  it?" 

"A  thousand !"  shouted  a  man's  voice  from  the  balcony. 
And  the  speaker,  with  a  happy  smile,  thrust  his  closed  fist 
vigorously  through  the  crown  of  his  straw  hat,  shooting  it 
straight  toward  the  generous   subscriber. 

The  authors  received  an  invitation  to  visit  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay.  The  door  of  their 
car  was  opened  by  a  smiling  gentleman  of  charming 
manners  who  was  no  other  than  Colonel  Roosevelt  him- 
self. The  meal  was  of  a  Hooverized  brevity,  but 
through  it  all  they  were  absorbed  by  their  host's  bril- 
liant and  animated  conversation: 

Colonel  Roosevelt  showed  us  his  precious  and  unique  collec- 
tion of  autographed  photographs,  one  signed  by  a  well-known 
personage  none  other  than  Wilhelm  II,  German  Emperor. 

We  recollect  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  received  at  Pots- 
dam by  the  Kaiser  several  years  before  the  European  conflict. 
The  emperor  entertained  his  guest  with  the  greatest  hospitality 
and  invited  him  to  be  present  at  the  review  of  the  German 
troops.  Photographs  were  taken  of  these  two  personages  con- 
versing together  on  horseback,  and  these  are  the  ones  we  were 
shown  at  Oyster  Bay. 

Wilhelm  II  presented  the  autographed  photographs  to 
Colonel  Roosevelt  with  a  selection  of  intimate  thoughts  writ- 
ten on  the  back  of  each  one.  Bethmann-Holweg,  his  famous 
chancellor,  came  the  next  morning  to  ask  for  his  sovereign's 
gift  to  be  returned.  He  evidently  did  not  then  seem  to  con- 
sider it  a  "scrap  of  paper,"  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  get  it 
out  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  possession  on  account  of  some  of 
the  very  imprudent  declarations  made   thereon. 

An  occasional  word  of  frank  criticism  removes  some 
of  the  saccharine  that  might  otherwise  be  a  little  cloy- 
ing. America,  we  are  told,  in  many  respects  is  steering 
towards  despotism  and  the  country  is  going  through  a 
phase  of  imperialism: 

When  we  sailed  for  the  United  States  we  thought  that  we 
were  going  to  the  land  of  liberty,  where  its  happy  people 
could  enjoy  life  and  do  just  as  they  chose.  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  this  was  not  an  illusion  when,  there  in  free  America, 
I  read  on  the  table  in  our  room,  in  one  of  the  best  hotels  in 
the  Middle  West: 

"The   X Hotel    calls   your   attention   to   the    following 

fifth  rule  :  'It  is  customary  to  have  the  door  open  at  least 
six  inches  when  entertaining  some  one  of  the  opposite  sex  in 
private  rooms.'  " 

How   fearfully   moral!      I    suggest  that  if  the  X Hotel 

wishes  its  guests  strictly  to  comply  with  this  rule  a  yard 
measure  be  attached  to  the  door  to  insure  the  correct  meas- 
urement. 

Our  great  French  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Balzac, 
says  in  one  of  his  novels,  entitled  "La  Peau  de  Chagrin,"  that 
liberty  gives  birth  to  anarchy,  anarchy  leads  to  despotism. 
and  that  despotism  brings  back  to  liberty. 

"Millions  of  men,"  exclaims  one  of  his  heroes,  "have  per- 
ished without  being  able  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  any  of 
Might  we  not  admit  that  human  thought  per- 
circles.  When  mankind  believes  it  has 
progressed,  it  has  but  turned  toward  another  pole." 

America  in  many  respects  is  today  steering  for  her  moral 
pole  toward  despotism.  Although  a  democracy,  this  country 
is  going  through  a  phase  of  imperialism  such  as  few  other 
nations  have  been  able  to  attain. 

The  comtesse  is  not  quite  sure  in  her  mind  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  prohibition  and  she  is  distinctly  consternated 
when  she  learns  that  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  kisses  are 
also  on  the  lists  for  resolute  suppression.  She  seems 
to  think  that  California  stands  in  the  forefront  of  the 
suppression  mania : 

I  heard,  although  I  can  not  vouch   for  the  accuracy  of  this 


coffee  and  even  tea  as  producing  a 
baneful  influence  on  the  nerves.  This  may  possibly  be  an 
exaggeration.  Again  I  remember  having  more  than  once  been 
requested  to  enlist  as  a  propagandist  against  the  "poisonous 
influence"  of  nicotine  toward  the  suppression  of  the  pleasures 
of  this  world. 

After  one  of  my  lectures  in  Indianapolis  a  lady  drew  me 
mysteriously  into  a  corner,  declaring  that  she  had  a  communi- 
cation to  make  of  the  utmost  importance.  One  may  imagine 
my  astonishment  when  she  drew  out  from  the  depths  of  her 
bag  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Puff  of  Smoke,"  which  she  thrust 
into  my  hands,  hoping  therewith  to  convert  me  and  to  make 
me  renounce  those  highly  dangerous  and  pernicious  cigarettes, 
capable  of  bringing  to  pass  all  the  disasters  under  the  sun. 
I  found  out  afterward,  when  I  had  perused  the  contents  of 
this  little  book,  that  the  "Puff  of  Smoke"  was  a  real  league 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Another  lady  one  day  remarked  to  me  while  I  was  traveling 
in  Montana  that  cigarettes  were  forbidden  in  that  state, 
though  cigars  and  pipes  were  allowed.  And  she  added  to  my 
amazement : 

"When  I  send  ready-made  packages  to  the  boys  who  are 
fighting  in  France  I  carefully  take  out  beforehand  the  tobacco 
they  contain."     Poor  boys  ! 

The  author  was  a  little  amused  by  the  lack  of  for- 
malities in  the  social  observances  of  America.  And 
why,  by  the  way,  do  we  continue  universally  to  say 
"very  glad  to  meet  you"  when  we  are  introduced  to  a 
stranger.  No  one  ever  writes  a  book  about  America 
without  laughing  at  this  particular  cliche: 

On  the  other  hand  I  suppose  many  Americans  who  have 
never  been  abroad  would  be  greatly  amused  if  they  witnessed 
our  introductions  in  France. 

"Allow   me    to    introduce 
comtesse  de  N ." 

Monsieur  de  T would  b 

kiss  it. 

"Madame,  I  lay  my  homage  at  your  feet." 

This  is  the  height  of  politeness,  as  many  Frenchmen  do  not 
kiss  a  lady's  hand,  but  they  always  show  this — to  foreigners 
— exaggerated  deferential  attitude  toward  women  in  society. 
Even  a  little  boy  of  four  years  old  in  France,  if  he  is  brought 
up  in  the  right  tradition  of  polished  manners,  will  always  kiss 
a  lady's  hand,  so  that  when  he  grows  up  this  habit  has  become 
second  nature.  I  have  known  some  men  who  even  kiss  their 
mother's  hand  in  deferential  greeting.  Girls,  from  their  child- 
hood until  the  day  of  their  marriage,  make  a  curtsey  to  the 
married  women  whom  they  meet  in  society,  not  a  mere  bob, 
but  a  real  court  curtsey  for  which  they  have  been  specially 
trained. 


to    you    Monsieur    de    T ,    Vi- 

d   over   the   lady's   hand   and 


and  people  were  even  standing  in  the  doorways.      In  America 

the   speaker   always   goes   on    the    platform   empty-handed   and    these  systems. 

stands  in  full  view  of  the  audience.     No  one  would   ever  at-  |  petually    evolves 

tempt  to  give  an  address  sitting,  as  is  usual  in  Europe,  reading 

notes  from  behind  a  table  on  which  stand  a  decanter  of  water 

and    a    glass.      The    public    is    so    indulgent    in    America    that 

extemporaneous     speaking     is     easy.      People     never     expect 

speakers  to  quote  what  some  one  else  thought  in  the  fifteenth 

century,  but  they  are  anxious  to  know  all  about   the  personal 

experiences  of  those  they  are  listening  to.     This  induces  the 

lecturer  to  use  the  magical  "I  did,"  "I  saw,"  "I  will  tell  you," 

which  have  a  magnetic  influence  over  crowds  in  this  country, 

where  audiences  have  the  rare  quality  of  sensitiveness  and  an 

amazing  facility  of  seeing  a  joke  almost  before  it  is  uttered. 

The  author  tells  us  that  she  gave  an  open-air  ad- 
dress to  7000  workmen  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  The 
Chester  plant  had  already  sent  to  France  the  biggest  j  statement,  that  Californians  were  seriously  investigating  the 


We  must  blushingly  assent  to  the  author's  verdict. 
The  great  beauty  of  the  West  she  tells  us  is  the  fact  that 
the  upper  classes  wish  the  others  to  benefit  by  the  same 
advantages  and  joys  as  they  themselves  have.  She  had 
never  before  found  that  attitude  nor  had  she  thought 
that  such  principles  were  applied  on  this  planet: 

It  took  us  fourteen  hours  to  get  to  Denver.  In  the  dining- 
car  we  lunched  with  several  notabilities  of  the  state  through 
which   we   were   passing. 

"Won't  you  have  a  cigarette?"  one  of  them — a  tall,  dark- 
haired,  and  strikingly  good-looking  man — asked  me. 

"With  pleasure,"  I  answered,  "as  I  don't  belong  to  any  of 
your  frightfully  virtuous  anti-tobacco  leagues." 

And  the  strikingly  good-looking  man  took  out  a  cigarette 
from  his  gold  case;  then,  putting  it  between  his  lips  he  lit  it, 
blew  a  few  puffs,  and  most  politely  offered  me  the  prepared 
article. 

"Oh,  no,  not  that  end!"  he  shrieked  in  alarm  when  he  saw 
me  endeavoring  to  thrust  the  lighted  part  into  my  mouth. 
However,  I  think  he  failed  to  understand  why  I  was  trying 
to  be   so   original  in  my  smoking  methods. 

But  afterward  I  learned  that  preparing  other  people's 
cigarettes  in  that  extremely  personal  manner  was  a  well- 
known  and  polite  custom  in  that  particular  part  of  the  country. 

"Would  you  mind  explaining  to  me?"  asked  the 
comtesse  of  a  neighbor  at  the  Commonwealth  Club  in 
San  Francisco,  "how  it  is  that  men  never  lunch  with 
their  wives  in  America?"  "  Our  work  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  go  home  in  the  middle  of  the  day,"  he 
answered  with  an  astonished  smile.  But  the  wives  do 
not  lunch  at  home  either.  The  men  frequently  take  two 
hours  or  two  hours  and  a  half  for  their  lunch.  She 
presumes,  therefore,  that  it  is  more  a  matter  of  custom 
and  choice  than  of  actual  impossibility : 

The  largest  audience  I  addressed  in  America  was  at  Berke- 
ley, on  the  opposite  bank  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  in  the  won- 
derful Hearst  Greek  Theatre,  which  can  seat  10,000  people. 
This  theatre  is  an  open-air  one,  and  the  acoustic  properties 
are  such  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  superhuman 
effort  to  be  heard  by  the  entire  audience,  as  I  often  had  to  do 
when  I  talked  out-of-doors  in  factories,  with  machines  and 
engines  puffing  loudly  at  my  side. 

Nothing,  indeed,  seemed  more  curious  to  me  than  to  watch 
the  public  right  back  in  the  last  rows  laughing  heartily  when 
I  ventured  a  few  jokes,  and  jokes  have  necessarily  to  be 
said  almost  in  an  undertone,  and  not  as  the  teller  of  the 
comic  story  who  "does  not  slur  the  nub,"  as  Mark  Twain 
indignantly  explains  in  "How  to  Tell  a  Story,"  "but  shouts  it 
at  you — every  time."  All  of  which  is  very  depressing,  and 
makes  one  want  to  renounce  joking  and  lead  a  better  life. 

This  meeting  like  nearly  all  those  we  attended,  opened 
with  a  musical  programme  that  never  varied  much,  and  as 
one  of  my  fellow-countrymen  who  was  sent  on  a  French 
official  war  mission  to  America  remarked  to  me  one  day: 

"After  ten  months  in  the  United  States,  and  any  amount 
of  official  banquets,  I  have  ended  by  associating  in  my  mind 
the  'Marseillaise'  with  the  entree,  'God  Save  the  King'  with 
the  roast,  and  the  'Star-Spangled  Banner'  with  the  asparagus." 

When  the  address  was  finished  a  great  part  of  the  audience 
advanced,  and  we  shook  hands  with  them,  as  we  did  each  day 
with  several  thousands  of  people  who  greeted  us  in  all  the 
generosity  of  their  great  enthusiasm,  expressing  in  this  way 
their  sympathy   and   love   for  our   country. 

These  two  clever  ladies  have  not  written  a  book  of 
deep  analysis  of  the  American  character,  nor  have  they 
pretended  to  do  so.  But  they  have  done  what  is  very 
much  better.  They  have  given  a  lively  and  intimate 
account  of  a  journey  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
in  the  heat  of  the  war  days,  and  they  have  done  it 
with  vivacity,  good  temper,  and  kindliness. 

A  Frenchwoman's   Impressions   of 
Comtesse  Madeleine  de  Bryas  and  Mile.  '  : 

Bryas.     New  York:  The  Century  Coni|>;<. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  May  29th  amounted  to  $156,699,601.83. 

as  compared  with  $10S.2S7.038.25  for  the  cor- 
responding week  of  1919. 


Bank  clearings  for  the  month  of  May.  1920. 
aggregated  $653, 392. 753. 95,  as  compared  with 
$563,250,224.91  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  1919.  a  gain  over  May  of  last  year  of 
$89,142,529.04.  

The  New  York  Tribune  recently  carried 
some  particularly  illuminating  comment  on 
operations  in  the  stock  market.  It  is  repeated 
here  because  mere  people  are  interested  in  the 
stock  market  today  than  at  any  time  since 
1906: 

"It  has  been  a  long  time  since  Wall  Street 
hss   experienced  quire  the  same  kind  of  mar- 
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ket  in  stocks  as  is  now  being  carried  on.  The 
stock  market  is  full  of  what  the  financial  dis- 
trict calls  'speculative  pools/  or  cliques  organ- 
ized to  exploit  the  market  possibilities  of 
certain  issues  in  wThich  they  are  especially  in- 
terested. S".:ch  pools  are  usually  formed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  distributing  stock  pur- 
chased at  much  lower  levels.  The  process  is 
interesting.  Hrst,  there  is  a  period  of  accu- 
mulation during  which  the  particular  stock  to 
be  boomed  is  purchased  at  as  low  a  level  as 
possible.  If  the  public  is  not  in  the  market 
at  this  stage,  so  much  the  better  it  is  for  the 
pool.  The  second  stage  is  the  one  in  which 
publicity  is  gr  :::  in  a  rather  guarded  fashion 
to  certain  favorable  aspects  of  the  operations 
of    the    companies    whose    shares    are    to    be 


lar  stocks  which  the  newspapers  from  time  to 
time  casually  mention  as  "pool"'  stocks.  In- 
stead of  being  a  word  of  warning  it  is  but  an- 
other note  in  the  siren  song  that  draws  the 
public  into  the  market  The  sight  of  one  of 
these  stocks  climbing  upward  at  a  rapid  rate 
leads  many  outsiders  to  believe  that  they  can 
get  aboard  that  particular  car  and  get  out 
when  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  hill.  Every- 
body wants  to  ride  with  these  fast  drivers, 
and  all  contribute  gasoline  to  keep  the  car 
going.  They  don't  stop  to  think  that  from  the 
back  of  the  car  they  can  not  see  ahead,  nor 
do  they  realize  that  somewhere  near  the  top 
of  the  nil!  those  doing  the  steering  and  those 
manipulating  the  brakes  are  going  to  quietly 
drop  off  and  leave  the  packed  conveyance  to 
descend  the  hill,  or  land  in  the  ditch,  with  nc 
one  to  guide  or  restrain  it.  The  Tribune,  to 
give  point  to  the  warning  implied  in  its  para- 
graph quoted  above,  followed  it  with  this : 

"History  repeats  itself — even  in  the  market 
for  International  Mercantile  Marine  preferred. 
Reports  floating  around  Wall  Street  last  week 
were  reminiscent  of  the  famous  and  fasci- 
nating "deal  on — deal  off"  game  which  was 
played  so  successfully  by  those  on  the  inside 
over  a  period  of  many  months  in  1918.  This 
j  time  the  reports  have  to  do  with  a  recapitali- 
|  zation  scheme." 

For    the    outside     speculator    probably    no 
better  authority  can  be  added  to  this  than  that 
of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle — 
j  Wall    Street's   leading   magazine.      In   an   efi- 
'  torial  on  last  year's  speculative  boom  it  said, 
|  "  "Now  and  then,'  and  no  oftener,  a  successful 
speculator  in   stocks    cashes   his   paper  profits 
and  retires  'ahead  of  the  game.'     For  the  rest 
no    one    probably   ever   did   make    any    money 
in   Wall  Street."     The  Chronicle  is  here  talk- 
ing     :   buying  and  selling  that  is  solely  with 
the    intent    of    dealing    in    prices,    of    making 
profits    on    "paper" — such    dealings    as    those 
who  conduct  pool  operations  are  engaged  in. 
The    outsiders    who    blindly    jump    into    these 
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boomed,  which  may  not  be  new,  but  which 
nevertheless  serves  the  purpose  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  move.  Spreading  of  such  facts  and 
wise  tipping  of  the  stocks  are  then  used  to 
get  a  big  volume  of  business  and  a  large  fol- 
lowing in  the  stock.  At  this  period  every 
effort  is  made  to  push  prices  forward  by 
manipulative  effort  or  otherwise  until  a  public 
following  is  built  up.  And  once  the  public 
comes  in  and  things  go  well,  the  third  stage, 
the  one  in  which  the  unloading  of  the  stock- 
by  the  insiders  takes  place,  is  entered  upon. 
This  is  the  way  successful  pools  work.  The 
methods  may  vary  somewhat  in  detail,  but  the 
principle  is  usually  the  same." 

Yet  the  word  "pool"  seems  to  have  a  magic 
power  to  attract  the  public  into  those  particu- 
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When  you 

lend  your  money 

YOU  demand  security  and  profit 
Have  you  thought  that  the  pur- 
chase of  good  staple  industrial  securi- 
ties such  as  Western  Milling  pre- 
ferred is  that  exactly — lending  money 
with  security  and  profit.  Your  first 
profit  is  a  bonus  of  509c  Common 
Stock — for  every-  two  shares  of  pre- 
ferred you  buy  you  have  one  given 
you. 

The  history  of  all  successful  Milling 
Companies  shows  that  the  Common  is 
more  valuable  than  the  Preferred 
Stock. 

The  men  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Western  Milling  Com- 
pany will  exercise  the  same  executive 
ability  that  made  a  big  financial  suc- 
cess of  the  Great  Western  Milling 
Company  of  Los  Angeles. 
Your  second  profit  is  the  7*fc  interest 
on  the  stock  you  purchase.  The  first 
quarterly  dividend  has  been  paid  to 
the  stockholders  of  record. 
Your  security  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
best  equipped  mills  in  the  world. 
where  favorably  known  "Besgrade" 
products  will  be  manufactured ;  an 
enormous  Public  Grain  Elevator,  the 
first  in   California,  its    thirty-six 

cement  cylinders,  90  feet  in  height, 
giving  a  storage  capacity  of  1,150,000 
bushels ;  the  most  modem  machinery 
for  handling  flour,  feed  and  grain  in 
bulk :  formula^  trade  marks,  and  an 
established — and  constantly  increasing 
— market.     This  is  your  security. 

We    are    offering    ihe    unsold    portion    of 
$1,000,000     Cumulative     Preferred     Stock, 
:    bonus  of  SO^c  Common  Stock. 

Price  $100  Per  Share,  with 
Accrued  Dividends 

For  full  information  and  illustrated 
literature  sign  your  name  below  and 
mail   today  to 
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INCORPORATED. 

Investment  Securities 
Federal  Realty  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Telephone  Oakland  73 

Merchants'  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Douglas  -±773 

Walter  P.  Story  Braiding,  Los  Angeles 

Telephone  1-1 "  1 

'  'ormation  and     '     - 

literature  to 


pools  are  pure  gamblers.     Yet  when  the  W  all 
Street  cauldron  is  boiling,  people  from  all  ove. 
the    country   think   they    can    thrust    in    their 
hands  and  pull  out  plums  without  even  getting  t 
burnt- 
It  is  difficult  to  save  such  people  from  their  i 
own  foolishness;  they  will  probably  learn  by  i 
sad  experience.      But  for  them,    and   particu-  | 
larly  for  those  who  purchase  stocks  on  some- 
thing   more    than    tips    and    the    sight    of    ad-  ! 
vancing   prices,    it    seems   time    to    emphasize  \ 
conditions   within   the    market  itself,    such    as  : 
1  these  to  which  the    Tribune   called   attention, 
!  and  conditions  outside  which  have  a  bearing 
:  on  the  market.     When  one  knows  what  pool 
operations  really  are,  he  should  recognize  the 
1  great  risk  he  runs  when  he  becomes  a  blind 
participant    in   them.      And    when    a    leading 
newspaper   says   the    stock    market   is   full    of 
these  pools  it  would  seem  a  dangerous  place 
i  for  the  inexperienced  outsider  to  venture.     In 
fact,  it  is  always  that,  but  just  now  it  seems 
particularly  dangerous. 

The  outside  conditions,  in  so  far  as  they 
1  relate  to  the  stock  market,  are  more  difficult 
;  to  diagnose.  Present  indications  point  to  a 
period  of  business  depression.  When  it  will 
start  no  one  can  tell,  and  it  is  possible  that 
conditions  may  change  before  its  arrival  and 
save  us  from  it.  Some  people  think  the  stock 
market  has  largely  discounted  such  a  period. 
It  is  certain  there  is  little  if  any  market  infla- 
tion in  the  railroad  stocks  as  compared  with 
their  prices  in  years  past,  and  some  of  the  in- 
dustrial issues  are  well  down  from  the  high 
levels  of  last  years  speculative  boom.  But  the 
average  of  all  stocks  is  still  nearly  thirty- 
points  above  the  low  level  reached  in  the 
break  of  December,  191",  following  the  ending 
of  the  war.  and  the  industrial  average  is  now 
fifteen  points  above  the  July,  1914.  pre-war 
level.  It  is  true  tbat  many  industrial  com- 
panies have  strengthened  their  financial  posi- 
tions by  investing  war-time  earnings  in  their 
properties,  or  by  paying  off  debts,  but  that 
fact  will  not  have  much  bearing  on  their  cur- 
rent earnings  during  a  period  of  depression  : 
and  it  is  from  current  earnings  that  dividends 
are  paid.  It  seems,  therefore,  if  a  period  oi 
depression  is  ahead  of  us,  that  the  industrial 
issues  at  least  will  sell  lower.  But  as  no  one 
can  tell  when  the  depression  will  come,  if  it 
does  come,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  tell 
when  the  stock  market  will  discount  it.  What 
we  do  know  is  that  the  market  decline  will 
precede  the  business  depression,  and  very 
likely  the  two  severe  breaks  the  market  has 
already  suffered — the  first  following  the  ad- 
vance in  the  Federal  Reserve  rediscount  rates 
and  the  second  coincident  with  the  develop- 
ment of  conditions  resembling  a  panic  in 
Japan — may  be  part  of  a  downward  move- 
ment that  will,  by  the  time  it  is  over,  have 
completely  discounted  a  period  of  depression 
i  ahead.  If  the  entire  descent  could  be  made 
by  successive  stages  in  this  way  with  periods 
of  market  stability-  and  recovery  in  between, 
the  country-wide  readjustment  that  will  have 
to  be  made  throughout  all  the  related  lines 
reached  by  the  ramifications  of  stock  market 
operations  would  be  effected  without  a 
financial  crisis. 

The  recent  experien«»«  in  Japan  have  a 
lesson  for  us.  Business  conditions  there  dur- 
ing and  after  the  war  bore  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  in  this  country-.  Japan  did  a 
large  war  business,  and  since  the  war  there 
has  been  an  era  of  speculation  such  as  we 
have  had  here.  Japan  has  not  had  a  foreign 
trade  balance  in  its  favor  as  we  have,  but  its 
\  gold  holdings  were  largely  increased  during 
the  war  and  there  has  been  credit  and  cur- 
rency inflation.  But  recently  prices  of  com- 
modities turned  sharply  downward  led  by  raw 
silk,  the  country's  principal  export  commodity, 
and  something  like  a  panic  developed  in  the 
stock  market.  Then  about  the  middle  of  April 
the  three  principal  Japanese  stock  exchanges 
closed  their  doors,  and  at  this  writing  they 
are  still  closed.  Baron  Takahashi,  the  minis- 
ter of  finance,  attributes  the  trouble  to  "the 
public  fever  for  speculation."  and  saj-s  this 
;  reaction,  after  five  years  of  war-time  pros- 
periiy,  is  what  everybody  might  have  expected. 
Thus  Japan's  speculative  boom  seems  to  have 
ended  in  a  crash.  In  this  country  we  have 
the  Federal  Reserve  system  through  which 
the  brakes  can  be,  as  they  have  already  been, 
applied  to  speculation  to  check  its  speed.  We 
may  therefore  come  down  the  hill  without  a 
wreck,  but  those  who  wish  to  be  sure  they  are 
not  going  to  land  in  the  ditch  might  do  well 
to  get  out  now.  Those  who  have  no  view  of 
the  road  ahead  should  never  have  gotten  in. 
—World's  Work. 
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300  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
List  of   Current  Offerings  on    Application. 


An  offering  of  $192,000   Cordua  Irrigation 

District,  Yuba  County,  California,  6  per  cent. 

gold   bonds  is  being   made  by   the  Freeman, 

Smith  &  Camp   Company.     These  bonds  are 

in  denominations  of  $1000  and  are  free  from 

1  Federal  income  tax  and  from  California  taxes. 

,  These  bonds  constitute   a  lien  on   6122  acres 

i  of    producing    farm    lands,    situated    in    Yuba 

■  County,  about  five  miles  northeast  of  Marys- 

ville.     Grain   and  rice,  the  principal  crops  at 

'  present,    are   being   replaced   by    alfalfa,    and 

olive,  prune,  and  fig  orchards.     All  the  lands 

in  the  district  has  been  under  cultivation  for 

many  years  and   about  2000  acres  have   been 

i  irrigated  continuously  since  1913.     This  is  in 

I  no   sense   a   construction   proposition,   as  the 

system  has  been  entirely  completed  and  is  in 

successful    operation.      Lands    in    the    district 

have  been  readily  salable  for  some  years  for 

$75  per  acre  without  water,  and  are  estimated 

conservatively  to  be  worth  in  excess  of  $125 

per  acre  now  that  irrigation   water  is  avail- 


Barclay  Healey,  Jr. 
W.L.W.  Millet 
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MILLER,  HENLEY  &  SCOn 
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INSURANCE  OF  ALL  KINDS 


201  Sansome  Street 


Telephones:  Sutter 261 

Sulla  262 


able.  The  average  annual  tax  for  interest 
and  principal  of  these  bonds  is  only  $2.70 
per  acre.  

Total  gold  reserves  show  a  slight  gain  of 
$283,000  and  bills  on  hand  were  $209,891,000, 
as  compared  with  $217,436,000  for  the  pre- 
vious week.  Resources  decreased  $9,790,000 
as  compared  with  last  week's  resources,  ac- 
cording to  the  weekly  report  of  condition  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
s      -    May  2Sth.        

In  the  May  monthly  commercial  letter  is- 
sued by  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  is 
the  following  article  on  banking  and  finance : 

"The  March  bank  statement  shows  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  assets  of  the  chartered 
banks  amounting  to  $129,000,000.  commercial 
loans  in  Canada  having  increased  by  $68,000,- 
000  and  loans  to  municipalities,  etc.,  by  $10.- 
000,000.  Call  loans  elsewhere  than  in  Canada 
increased  $21,000,000,  but  this  was  the  neces- 
sary result  of  a  large  increase  in  deposits  by 
the    public,    these    amounting   to    $88,000,000 


The  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  Xew 
York  advises  that  it  has  received  the  follow- 
ing information  through  one  cf  its  valued  cor- 
respondents in  Tokyo,  Japan :  "For  your  guid- 
ance as  a  result  of  united  effort  to  mase 
adjustments  the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange  re- 
opened May  10th,  after  being  closed  about 
thirty  days.  Market  continues  weak  and 
somewhat  unsteady.  Sugar  rather  brisk ;  rice, 
raw  silk,  cotton  yarn  downward.  Call  money 
declined  to  3  per  cent.  Time  loans  excep- 
tionally   high,    although   whole    situation    does 
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more  than  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  month. 
It  should  be  noted  specially  that  of  these  last 
deposits  elsewhere  than  in  Canada  increased 
$41,000,000. 


Announcement 


Pinckard  &  Shaughnessy  announce  that 
they  have  admitted  Mr.  Berrien  P.  Ander- 
son to  the  firm  as  partner,  and  will  con- 
tinue, as  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  to  do  a  general 
brokerage  business  under  the  firm  name  of 

Pinckard,  Shaughnessy 

and 

Anderson 

with  offices  at 

345  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  continued  partonage  and  good-will  of 
the  clients  of  Pinckard  &  Shaughnessy  are 
solicited  on  behalf  of  Pinckard,  Shaugh- 
nessy and  Anderson. 

M.  EYRE  PINCKARD 
F.  C.  SHAUGHNESSY 
BERRIEN   P.  ANDERSON 


"During  the  first  four  months  of  this  year 
the    provincial   government   of   Canada   issued 
I  securities    amounting   to    $41,098,000,    part    of 
j  which  was  for  refunding  purposes,   and  with- 
!  in  the  past  few  months  issues  of  $50,000,000 
more    have    been    authorized,    of   which,    how- 
ever,   it    is    not    anticipated    that    more    than 
$20,000,000  will  be  offered  for  sale  during  the 
,  first  half   of    the    current   year.      During    the 
!  same  period  municipalities  issued  $23,000,000, 
which  is  not  excessive  as  compared  with  the 
amounts   issued   in   the   corresponding  periods 
j  of  past   years,    which   are   as    follows:      1914, 
$55,000,000;    1915,    $47,000,000;    1916,    $13,- 
300,000;    1917,   $8,000,000;    1918,    $19,000,000; 
,  1919,   $11,000,000. 

"It  is  .evident  from  these  figures,  however, 
that  the  municipalities  are  resuming  their  de- 
mands for  capital,  after  the  exercise  of  re- 
straint during  the  critical  years  of  the  war. 
In  common  with  other  public  bodies  seeking 
capital,  they  are  paying  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest. The  United  States  is  at  present  the 
largest  purchaser  of  our  public  issues,  and  in- 
vestors there  are  able,  on  account  of  ex- 
change conditions,  to  procure  them  on  a  basis 
to  yield  an  attractive  return.  In  addition  to 
the  steadily  increasing  demands  for  capital 
from  public  bodies,  various  industrial  and 
financial  organizations  are  seeking  new  capital 
on  an  unusually  large  scale. 

"Sterling  exchange  was  most  erratic  last 
month.  Opening  in  New  York  at  391 J^  on 
1st  April,  it  fluctuated  violently  throughout 
the  month  and  fell  as  low  as  376$i  on  27th, 
but  on  the  same  day  it  rose  again  to  385  Y* 
and  closed  at  381^4,  rising  the  next  day  to 
389J4-  It  has  been  somewhat  steadier  since 
and  on  7th  May  the  ruling  rate  was  385. 

"New  York  funds  in  Canada  were  also  most 
erratic,  ranging  between  9  1/32  on  14th  and 
\\y2  on  26th.  The  ruling  rate  on  7th  May 
was  10#. 

"Italian    exchange,    which    opened    in    New 
i  York   on    1st   April   at   20.45    and   dropped   to 


The  Argonauts 

r  mythology  the  Atgonauts  sailed  forth 
with  Jason  in  search  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  but  in  the  history  of  California  the 
term  came  to  be  applied  to  the  "Forty 
niners,"  an  equally  picturesque  body  of 
men  who  pioneered  across  the  deserts  in 
their  prairie  schooners  in  quest  of  golden 
dust  and  nuggets  which  lay  hidden  in  the 
soil  of  our  State. 

The  Argonauts  of  to-day  fare  forth  on  the  seas 
of  commerce  and  industry  and  are  carried  in 
their  quest  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world. 
This  old  Californian  institution  which  once 
served  the  pioneers,  to-day  brings  its  world  wide 
banking  service  to  the  assistance  of  their  mod- 
ern prototype — the  American  business  man. 

BANK  OF 
CALIFORNIA,  N.A 

Z    A  NATIONAL    BANK 


26.12  on  13th,  has  shown  considerable  strength 
since  that  date  and  now  rules  at  20.50.  The 
rates  on  other  European  countries  remained 
more  or  less  steady  with  a  firm  tone." 


Mr,  Berrien  P.  Anderson  has  joined  the 
brokerage  house  of  Pinckard  &  Shaughnessy, 
which  in  future  will  be  known  as  Pinckard, 
Shaughnessy  &  Anderson.  The  firm  com- 
prises Mr.  M.  Eyre  Pinckard,  formerly  with 
N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Shaugh- 
nessy, for  some  years  chairman  of  the  San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  both 
among  the  best  known  of  San  Francisco 
brokers.  Mr.  Anderson,  who  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Anderson,  has  recently  been 
with  the  investment  banking  firm  of  Blyth, 
Witter  &  Co.  A  general  business  in  stocks 
and  bonds  will  be  conducted  by  the  new  firm. 


McDonnell  &  Co.  are  members  of  a  syndi- 
cate which  is  offering  $10,000,000  Ohio  Cities 
Gas  Company  convertible  7  per  cent,  serial 
gold  notes  at  prices  to  yield  8  per  cent.  These 
notes  are  convertible  into  common  stock  at 
$45  per  share  beginning  July  1,  1920,  and  in- 
creasing $1  per  share  each  succeeding  year  to 
$49  in  1925.  This  privilege  should  soon  be 
very  valuable,  as  the  stock  has  sold  in  the 
past  as  high  as  $143  per  share.  Net  operating 
earnings  average  for  the  past  three  years  over 
$11,000,000,  or  over  fifteen  times  the  interest 
on  this  issue  of  notes.  The  president  of  this 
company  is  Mr.  C.  G-  Dawes,  president  of  the 
Central  Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  one  of 
Chicago's  largest  and  strongest  banks. 


The  fifth  month  of  the  year  opened  with  a 
tight  money  market  (says  the  Farmers  and 
Merchants  National  Bank  ot  Los  Angeles  in 
its  monthly  financial  letter),  quite  an  active 
speculative  movement,  depressed  foreign  ex- 
change rates,  quieter  real  estate  trade,  marked 
activity  in  many  lines  of  business  and  manu- 
facturing, and  generally  high  commodity 
prices.  The  iron  and  steel  industries  are  still 
driven  to  the  limit  on  uncompleted  business, 
while  new  orders  are  still  rolling  in.  Both 
were  seriously  crippled  by  the  recent  strike 
of  certain  classes  of  railroad  labor.  The  enor- 
mous cost  of  building  is  having  its  effect  on 
new  construction,  which  shows  less  activity. 
The  construction  cost  of  business  property 
has  doubled  in  six  months  and  is  becoming 
prohibitive.  The  demand  for  dwellings  is  re- 
sulting in  the  erection  of  an  extremely  poor 
class  of  buildings,  which  will  long  be  an  eye- 
sore to  the  public.  But  people  must  have 
habitations  and  must  also  build  within  their 
means. 

The  strikes  of  the  railroad  crews  disrupted 
the  movement  and  distribution  of  freight  dur- 
ing nearly  all  of  April.  Thousands  of  skilled 
workmen  in  many  industries  were  thrown  out 
of  employment  thereby,  business  was  dis- 
rupted, and  the  financial  loss  to  shippers,  con- 
sumers, employers,  and  wage-earners  was 
enormous.  Locally,  the  strike  caused  a  com- 
plete suspension  of  orange  shipments.  Many 
carloads  of  oranges,  caught  at  way  stations 
without  icing  facilities,  were  either  wholly  lost 
or  badly  damaged.  Vegetable  shipments  were 
also  held  up.  The  loss  of  receipts  from 
oranges  for  a  month  seriously  interfered  with 
operations  of  banks  in  orange-growing  dis- 
tricts. Shortly  the  Imperial  Valley  melon  crop 
will  be  ready  for  movement.  The  cars  neces- 
sary to  handle  the  melons  will  be  withdrawn 
from  the  orange  trade.  Thus  orange  ship- 
ments, already  one  month  behind  normal  con- 
ditions, will  be  extended  by  car  shortage  until 
Christmas,  even  if  no  other  railroad  strikes 
intervene. 

The  money  pressure  is  confined  to  the  com- 
mercial banks  of  the  country.  The  demands 
upon  them  for  legitimate  purposes  are  very 
large.  The  savings  banks,  as  a  rule,  have  had 
a  surplus  of  funds,  in  fact  they  have  been  the 
principal  buyers  of  commercial  paper  through- 
out  1920. 

While  interest  rates  are  high,  there  seems  to 
be  an  abundance  of  capital  seeking  long-time 
investment.  Preferred  stocks  of  prosperous 
growing  concerns  and  bond  issues  floated  by 
commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprises, 
besides  bonds  of  municipalities,  running  into 
millions,  are  readily  absorbed  by  the  invest- 
ing public.  Some  one  is  taking  all  of  the 
Liberty  and  Victory  bonds  which  are  offered. 
It  is  not  likely  that  all  of  the  money,  or  even 
a  great  part  of  it.  used  in  these  investments 
is  being  borrowed.  If  it  were  there  would 
be  an  expansion  of  our  loans  far  beyond  any- 
thing  that   is   occurring. 

Taxes  consumed  large  sums  which  could 
otherwise  be  used  for  capital  purposes  and 
business  expansion.  According  to  a  bulletin 
recently  issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  in  the  past  two  and  one- 
half  years  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  had 
collected  taxes  amounting  to  $11,481,109,- 
198.17,  which  very  nearly  equaled  the  collec- 
tions for  fifty-five  previous  years  of  the  bu- 
reau's existence.  In  1919  the  total  collections 
by  the  bureau  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$3,850,150,078.56.  The  cost  of  collecting  the 
same  amounted  to  over  $20,000,000. 

The  merchants,  even  the  best  of  them,  have 
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A  forward  looking  institution. 
Its  energies  and  resources  have 
ever  been  enlisted  in  the  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of 
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been  hard  driven  for  money.  It  takes  several 
times  more  capital  to  do  the  same  amount  of 
business  now  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago. 
Many  manufacturing  concerns  demand  pay- 
ment in  advance  of  booking  orders.  The  pur- 
chaser  must   take    his    chances    on    deliveries. 


WANTED 

Six  experienced  salesmen  to  sell  in 

Cali- 

fornia  and  Nevada  a  block  of  the 

stock 

of  a  well  established  and  dividend  paying 

company.     Box  A,  the  Argonaut. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Indiscretions  of  a  Censor. 

The  censor  was  probably  the  most  unpopu- 
lar of  all  war  officials.  To  please  the  public 
was  to  displease  his  official  superiors.  Grad- 
ually he  became  a  kind  of  "bogy  man"  whose 
chief  mission  in  life  was  to  thwart  the  public 
thirst    for   information. 

But  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Douglas  Brownrigg. 
Bt.,  shows  us  by  his  reminiscences  that  a  cen- 
sor may  none  the  less  be  human.  Sir  Doug- 
las was  appointed  as  naval  censor  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  And  we  find  him  at  once 
insisting  on  the  complete  confidence  of  the 
admiralty.  His  task  was  certainly  a  most  dif- 
ficult one.  Secrecy  is  the  breath  of  life  of 
officialism.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  impos- 
sible to  sustain  public  enthusiasm  and  public 
contributions  without  at  least  a  certain 
amount  of  information  about  the  colossal 
movements  that  were  being  carried  out  on  so 
many  oceans.  The  author  introduces  us  to 
at  least  one  curious  prejudice  that  pre- 
vailed in  admiralty  headquarters.  It  seems 
that  no  admiral  must  be  praised  directly  or 
indirectly  in  any  official  bulletin.  Sir  Doug- 
las issued  a  bulletin  on  the  attack  on  Zee- 
brugge  in  which  praise  was  inferentially  given 
to  Jellicoe.  For  this  he  was  summoned  to  tne 
presence  of  the  first  lord  and  peremptorily 
told  that  he  was  on  vacation. 

The  author  deals  at  some  length  with  the 
battle  of  Jutland  and  defends  the  pessimistic 
bulletin  which  gave  the  general  impression 
through  the  world  that  the  British  fleet  had 
been  worsted.  He  says  he  stated  the  facts 
precisely  as  they  were  then  known  to  him, 
and  maintains  that  he  could  do  no  other. 
The  British  losses  were  certain.  The  Ger- 
man losses  were  problematical.  And  it  was 
only  on  receipt  of  fuller  details  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  German  disaster  became  ap- 
parent. Indeed  we  now  know  that  this  dis- 
aster was  far  greater  than  was  at  any  time 
believed. 

Sir  Douglas  Brownrigg  seems  to  be  a  genial 
person  and  eminently  tactful.  Probably  there 
were  very  many  persons  during  the  war  who 
would  have  liked  in  his  own  words  to  "punch 
his  head."  But  certainly  nobody  would  wish 
to  perform  this  operation  after  reading  his 
lively    and    entertaining   book. 

Indiscretions  of  a  Naval  Censor.  By  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Douglas  Brownrigg,  Bt.  New  York: 
George   H.   Doran   Company. 


Short  Stories. 

In  a  volume  entitled  "Affinities"  Mary  Rob- 
erts Rinehart  writes  of  the  bored  flirtations 
of  the  idle  rich  ;  the  kind  of  young  married 
people  that  live  in  prosperous  suburbs  and 
make  up  the  population  of  country  clubs. 

These   stories    do   not   show   Mrs.    Rinehart 
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at  her  best.  To  be  sure,  this  author  does  not 
stand  very  high,  her  gift  being  principally 
that  of  being  able  to  spin  with  great  finality 
ingeniously  contrived  and  entertaining  stories. 
The  ingenuity  still  stands,  but  the  stories  are 
not  particularly  entertaining  because  the  in- 
genuity grows  mechanical.  In  several  of  the 
others  the  groups  of  characters  are  mere  dupli- 
cations, and  there  is  altogether  too  strong  a 
family  resemblance  between  "Affinities"  and 
"Clara's  Little  Escapade."  One  suspects,  in 
fact,  that  it  was  purely  in  the  pot-boiling 
mood  that  Mrs.  Rinehart  ground  out  these  un- 
thrilling  chronicles.  Evidently  she  knows  the 
life  of  which  she  writes,  and  in  a  purely  busi- 
nesslike mood  she  uses  it  as  a  literary  asset. 

Two  of  the  stories,  however,  are  the  fruit 
of  Mrs.  Rinehart's  war-time  excursions  to  Eu- 
rope, rather  thin  and  gauzy  tales  about  women 
suffragists,  in  which  lovers  get  entangled  with 
the  militant  activities  of  fair  English  devotees 
and  come  out  triumphant. 

Affinities  and  Other  Stories.     By  Mary  Rob- 
erts Rinehart.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany- 
Modern  English  Writers. 

In  a  volume  of  five  hundred  pages  Mr. 
Harold  Williams  reveals  the  tremendous  scope 
of  his  reading  by  his  critical  estimates  of  the 
writers  of  our  time.  Beginning  with  the 
writers  that  followed  hard  upon  the  Victorian 
era  he  carries  his  verdicts  down  to  1914, 
which,  as  he  points  out  in  his  preface,  will 
probably  present  to  future  generations  "a  vis- 
ible dividing  line  in  almost  every  sphere  of 
human  activity." 

This  date,  so  tremendous  in  its  significance, 
fixes  the  hard  and  fast  line  between  periods 
that,  as  the  author  points  out,  can  not,  as  a 
general  thing,  be  established. 

The  'nineties  was  a  period  of  transition, 
and  in  his  preface  the  author  points  out  the 
new  forces  and  influences  that  took  the  place 
of  the  romantic  tendencies  of  an  earlier  age. 
Men  now  claimed  the  right  to  paint  or  write 
of  life  as  they  saw  it.  The  conviction,  as 
shown  in  the  output  of  art  and  literature  in 
the  Victorian  era,  that  conduct  was  all  im- 
portant began  to  yield  to  the  attempt  to  paint 
life  with  unshrinking  realism. 

All  the  passages  that  are  written  of  this 
time  include  the  names  of  men  less  great  than 
the  famous  Victorians.  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Meredith,  the  great  creators,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  group  of  commentators  on  the  in- 
creasingly fascinating  subject  of  life ;  real 
life,  as  the  true  intellectualist  now  conceived 
it. 

Thus  were  born  the  writings  of  Arthur  Sy- 
mons,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Ernest  Dowson,  Henry" 
James,  and  George  Moore.  The  poets  of  the 
transitional  period  are  discussed,  the  Irish 
literary  movement,  English  drama  brought 
from  the  'nineties  up  to  date,  and  the  novels 
of  the  same  period  grouped,  discussed,  and 
estimated. 

A  special  chapter  is  given  to  women  nov- 
elists, another  to  American  novelists,  and  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  find  in  the  volume  an 
omission  of  a  verdict,  however  brief,  of  any 
novelist  whose  merits,  however  unremarkable, 
is  pretty  generally  conceded,  although  the  au- 
thor deprecates  the  possible  dissatisfaction  of 


those  who  may  find  the  names  of  their  fa- 
vorites omitted. 

This  is  an  invaluable  work  of  reference  for 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  literature  of  our 
own  time.  Thoughtful,  keen,  analytical,  im- 
partial, the  author,  in  a  few  sentences  or  sev- 
eral pages,  according  to  the  value  and  stand- 
ing of  the  writer  he  discusses,  gives  verdicts 
that  are  frequently  interpretative  of  his  gen- 
eral aim,  or  his  theory  of  life.  Perhaps  he 
sometimes  yields  slightly,  however  rarely,  to 
personal  bias.  In  the  introductory  chapter, 
entitled  "New  Influences  and  Tendencies,"  he 
seems  to  exalt  Arthur  Symons,  for  instance, 
to  a  height  greater  than  even  that  fine  and 
perspicacious  critic  may  usually  hope  to  reach. 
But  one  isn't  even  sure  of  that,  so  much  wis- 
dom and  acumen  are  displayed  in  his  many 
verdicts. 

Modern  English  Writers.  By  Harold  Wil- 
liams.    New  York:  Alfred  A.   Knopf;  $5  net. 

Biography  of  General  Wood. 

Those  who  favor  the  presidential  aspira- 
tions of  General  Leonard  Wood  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  by  means  of  four  or  five 
biographies  recently  published  of  the  fine 
achievements  of  this  stalwart  and  able  war- 
rior. 

"Leonard  Wood,"  by  William  Herbert 
Hobbs,  professor  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  author  of  "The  World  War  and  Its 
Consequences,"  bears  the  marks  of  having 
been  put  together  more  particularly  as  a  cam- 
paign document.  Also  the  book  serves  as  a 
most  persuasive  advocate  of  military  pre- 
paredness. In  a  foreword  of  a  dozen  or  more 
pages  the  author  enlarges  upon  the  perils  that 
menace  civilization  by  the  savage,  barbarous 
races  which  make  up  the  mass  of  mankind, 
and  which  are  only  held  back  by  the  military 
ramparts  protecting  the  relatively  small 
groups  of  peoples  whose  knowledge  and 
science  keep  the  world  in  a  state  of  progress. 

"The  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  the 
human  race."  says  the  author,  "would  be  in- 
vited by  the  disarmament  of  its  advanced 
peoples." 

He  then  proceeds  to  eulogize  "the  unshak- 
able self-confidence  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples,"  which  has  given  them  world  ascend- 
ancy, and  points  to  General  Wood  as  a  strong 
example  of  the  type  of  soldier  who  is  the  de- 
fending instrument  of  that  spirit. 

The  book  proper  is  not  a  volume  of  any- 
great  pretension.  "It  has,"  says  the  author, 
"almost  written  itself,"  which  is  quite  true 
on  account  of  the  copious  extracts  made 
from  the  various  high  personages  who  have 
earnestly  endorsed  the  various  military  activi- 
ties of  General  Wood  during  his  long  career, 
or  eulogized  him  for  his  more  brilliant 
achievements. 

These  various  recommendations,  endorse- 
ments, and  eulogies  include  words  of  higb 
praise  from  General  Miles,  General  Young, 
Colonel  Roosevelt  Elihu  Root,  Major  Hugh 
L.  Scott,  afterwards  general  and  chief  of  staff, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

Indeed.  General  Wood's  continual  progress 
upwards  has  been  attended  by  so  many  pub- 
lished articles  of  warm  appreciation  from 
prominent  men  that  the  public  at  large  ha? 
known  more  of  this  soldier's  service  than  is 
usually  the  case  with  military  men. 

Roosevelt  contributed  more  than  any  one  to 
this  public  knowledge  of  the  man  he  loved  to 
honor,  and  the  special  article  by  him  pub- 
lished in  the  Outlook  of  January  7.  1899,  in 
which  General  Wood's  remarkable  services 
while  he  was  military  governor  of  Cuba  are 
described,  is  quoted  at  length. 

Another  writer,  describing  an  incident  illus- 
trative of  General  Wood's  simple,  matter-of- 
fact  geniality  toward  old  friends,  however 
humble,  said  of  him:  "He  is  cordial,  demo- 
cratic, and  as  charming  as  a  man  as  he  is 
energetic  as  a  soldier." 

Naturally  so  warm  a  partisan  as  Professor 
Hobbs  makes  his  book  one  prolonged  eulogy. 
But  it  can  be  said  of  it  that  it  is  entirely 
convincing,  the  documentary"  evidence  intro- 
duced so  freely  showing  in  controvertibly  the 
ability,  energy,  and  conscientiousness  with 
which  Wood  has  always  served  his  country. 

The  later  chapters  take  up  the  question  of 
the  treatment  of  Wood  by  the  Administration 
when  we  went  to  war.  They  are,  naturally^, 
written  in  so  strong  a  spirit  of  partisanship 
that  the  book  will  have  little  value  when  the 
campaign  is  over.  But  again  the  reader  fol- 
lows the  recital  with  considerable  sympathy 
and  will  be  apt  to  lay  the  book  down  with  a 
conviction  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch — for 
it  scarcely  attains  to  the  dignity  of  a  biogra- 
phy— is  a  man,  a  soldier,  and  during  his  days 
of  military  governorship  proved  himself  to  be 
an  executive  of  whom  the  nation  may  well  be 
proud. 

Leonard  Wood,  Soldier,  Administrator,  Citi- 
zen. By  Professor  William  Herbert  Hobbs.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2. 
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branches ;  these  prop  roots  reach  intp  the  mud 
and  form  practically  impenetrable  tangles. 
They  thus  hold  the  mud  together  and  are  said 
to  serve  as  natural  sea  walls,  protecting  the 
soil  against  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  The  bark 
of  the  tree  is  sometimes  taken  for  its  abun- 
dance of  tanning  material ;  otherwise  the  sev- 
eral  species   are    of   no    economic    importance. 

In  many  of  these  species  the  roots  branch 
repeatedly  before  reaching  the  mud,  instead 
of  growing  straight  down.  The  root  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  soon  dies 
away,  while  the  other  continues  the  growth. 
After  extending  for  some  distance  this  also 
divides  into  two,  one  of  the  branches  per- 
sisting, and  so  on. 

The  Dutch  botanist.  Van  Leeuwen,  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  a  mangrove  tangle  near 
Samarang,  in  Java,  and  he  discovered  the 
cause  of  the  peculiar  habit  of  root  branching 
to  be  a  small  beetle.  The  female  beetle  lays 
her  egg  near  the  tip  of  the  root.  The  injury 
causes  a  new  root  to  sprout  out  just  above 
the  tip,  the  old  tip  continuing  to  grow. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  wireless  systems 
is  the  invention  of  Japanese  electricians,  who 
were  among  the  first  to  experiment  with  radio- 
telegraphy. 


The  Branching  Mangrove. 
The  trees  known  as  "mangroves"  form 
dense  thickets  along  the  seacoast  in  the  tropics 
of  the  Old  World  as  well  as  of  the  New. 
They  are  characterized  by  the  production  of 
many     prop     roots     from     the     trunks     and 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Reformed  Prodigal. 

This  story,  by  Ben  Ames  Williams,  is  lo- 
cated in  an  inland  town  very  much  given  over 
to  politics.  It  is  a  story  of  a  young  man  who 
is  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  confirmed  drunk- 
ard, but  who,  pushed  into  the  mayoralty  of 
the  town  by  a  political  trick,  reforms  himself, 
and  incidentally  cleans  out  the  Augean  stables 
of  the  entire  community. 

Wint,  like  most  tippling  heroes,  is  a  Hakble 
fellow,  and  wins  the  readers  anxious  sympa- 
thies in  his  halting  and  oft-interrupted 
progress  toward  temperance. 

His  story  is  told  with  extreme  leisureliness, 
almost  too  much,  perhaps,  but  the  author  has 
his  feet  on  firm  ground  in  describing  his  coun- 
try town  types :  the  successful  congressman 
home  during  the  adjournment,  busily  keeping 
his  fences  mended,  genial  with  the  voters, 
sharp  and  businesslike  with  his  henchman; 
the  unprosperous  lawyer ;  the  scheming  saloon- 
keeper and  boss ;  the  low-down  proprietress 
of  a  hostelry  where  the  town  drunks  resort. 
And  all  the  tortuous  intriguings  of  country- 
town  politics  are  known  to  the  author,  who  is 
equally  at  home  in  depicting  the  old-fashioned 
American  interior,  the  competent  housewife, 
and  the  "help"  on  democratic  terms  with  the 
family.  In  fact  the  principal  claims  the  story 
has  to  the  favor  of  its  readers  is  a  certain 
sense  of  reality  it  gives  to  these  pictures  of 
typical  American  people  living  typical  Ameri- 
can lives  which  have  a  flavor  both  of  the  past 
and  the  present. 

The  Great  Accident.  By  Ben  Ames  Williams. 
New   York:   The   Macmillan    Company. 


East  Meets  West. 

Arthur  Bullard,  writer  of  books  dealing 
with  public  questions,  and  also  of  some  vol- 
umes on  travel,  has  been  compelled-  on  ac- 
count of  the  success  of  his  novels — "A  Man'-. 
World"  and  "Comrade  Yetta"  in  particular — 
to  come  out  in  the  open  and  confess  that  he 
and  Albert  Edwards  are  one.  A  man  has 
scarcely  any  reason  for  failing  to  avow  his 
legitimate  paternity  for  children  of  whom  he 
has  reason  to  be  proud. 

And  so   the  latest  book  of  fiction  by   this 
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author,  entitled  "The  Stranger,"  is  published 
as   the   work    of   Arthur    Bullard. 

"The  Stranger"  is  a  Moslem  of  great  learn- 
ing; but  he  is  actually  the  orphaned  son  of 
missionaries,  but  has  been  reared  in  the 
Orient  as  an  Asiatic.  A  natural  linguist,  he 
has  wandered  all  over  Asia,  until  finally,  in- 
dignant at  the  bluff  made  by  a  German  faker 
of  understanding  the  language  called  "Shilah" 
spoken  by  the  mountaineers  in  the  High  Atlas, 
the  "stranger"  comes  to  America  to  publisn  a 
true  grammar  of  the  Shilah  language,  so  as  to 
have  the  fake  German  affair  thrown  aside. 

The  "stranger"  is  taken  into  one  of  those 
New  York  cliques  of  upper  Bohemia  which  in- 
clude men  and  women  of  heart  and  intellect 
who  are  doing  fine  things.  Of  these  people 
Mr.  Bullard  writes  so  warmly,  so  sympathetic- 
ally, so  appreciatively,  and  yet  so  sanely,  as 
from  the  novelist's  standpoint,  that  he  makes 
those  with  whom  the  readers  are  privileged  to 
have  a  more  intimate  acquaintanceship  seem 
like  real  people.  The  whole  atmosphere,  in- 
deed, that  surrounds  them,  is  stimulating,  and 
when  each  of  their  gatherings  break  up  the 
reader  feels  a  sense  of  reluctance  at  losing 
inspiring    companionship. 

The  main  point  in  the  book  is  the  contact 
between  the  "stranger,"  nurtured  in  Moham- 
medanism, deeply  in  sympathy  with  its  teach- 
ings and  traditions,  and  a  willing  factor  in  its 
unifying  force,  and  the  keen,  quick-witted 
Americans,  so  bright  and  clearly  defined  in 
their  views  and  in  their  wondering  intolerance 
of  the  dreamer's  leisurely  and  casual  survey 
of  life. 

The  book,  by  the  way,  is  written  in  leisurely 
vein.  The  unfolding  of  the  story  is  not  its 
chief  object ;   and  that   is   one   of  its   charms. 

The  Stranger,  By  Arthur  Bullard.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2. 
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A  Life  of  G.  B. 

The  standard  biography  of  the  noted  Irish 
dramatist,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  is  Archi- 
bald Henderson's.  It  is  aptly  entitled  "a 
critical  biography"  because  of  the  critical  esti- 
mates of  Shaw's  innumerable  works  by  a 
writer  whose  many  thoughtful,  deeply  inter- 
pretative articles  and  books  on  contemporane- 
ous literature  have  so  well  fitted  him  for  the 
task. 

Mr.  Henderson  in  an  author's  introduction 
to  the  new  edition  gives  the  history  of  the 
biography  and  how  he  came  to  write  it. 
Originally  meant  to  be  a  brief  study,  the 
original  plan  continued  to  expand,  alarmingly, 
finally  resulting  in  a  volume  of  some  500 
pages. 

Abundant  material  was  supplied  the  biog- 
rapher by  the  biographed,  who,  it  is  evident, 
responded  warmly  to  the  sympathy  and  friend- 
liness of  his  American  biographer.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson had  many  days  of  intimate  communion 
in  the  Shaw  household,  and  although  he  de- 
rived much  pleasure  from  Shaw's  stimulating 
society,  he  speedily  found  that  he  was  in  for 
a  stupendous  job.  "Who  is  to  tackle  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Shaw,"  Mr.  Augustus  Birrell  once  asked, 
"and  assign  to  him  his  proper  place  in  the 
world  ?" 

Mr.  Henderson's  biography  may  not  entirely 
cover  the  reply  to  Mr.  Birrell's  question,  but 
it  comes  nearer  to  it  than  any  other  book 
dealing  with  Mr.  Shaw's  life,  character,  and 
varied  achievements. 

How  varied  these  are  one  realizes  anew  in 
reading  of  the  numerous  sources  from  which 
the  biographer  collected  his  data.  He  drew 
upon  William  Archer's  collection  of  Shaviana, 
upon  data  supplied  by  Professor  William  Lyon 
Phelps,  John  Corbin,  and  Professor  E.  E. 
Hale,  Jr.,  in  writing  of  the  plays,  upon  James 
Huneker  when  treating  of  Shaw's  past  activi- 
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ties  as  a  noted  and  capable  critic  of  music. 
Also  with  the  French,  Danish,  Swedish,  Span- 
ish, and  German  translator  of  Shaw's  works 
Mr.  Henderson  placed  himself  in  touch  in 
order  to  obtain  information  as  to  Shaw's  posi- 
tion and  recognition  in  Europe.  From  such 
noted  men  as  Augustin  Filon  and  Dr.  Georg 
Brandes  he  obtained  further  data,  and  also 
from  the  officials  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  from  the  Cambridge  University 
Library,  and  from  the  British  Museum. 

A  list  of  these  authorities  gives  some  idea 
of  the  thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  Hender- 
son tackled  his  weighty  job.  But  he  has  not 
made  the  work  topheavy  or  ponderous.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  a  most  interesting  work. 

It  would  be  difficult,  it  is  true,  to  allow  a 
book  dealing  with  so  electric  and  satirically 
humorous  a  personage  as  G.  B.  Shaw  to  lapse 
into  dullness.  But  aside  from  this  the  biog- 
rapher has  brought  to  his  task  such  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  sympathy  and  interest  that 
the  student  who  purposes  to  use  the  volume 
merely  as  a  reference  book  will  be  apt  to  find 
himself  reading  it  through  because  its  pages 
reflect  such  varied,  live,  and  multifarious  in- 
terests that  he  is  unwilling  to  lay  it  down. 

George  Bernard  Shaw:  His  Life  and  Works. 
By  Archibald  Henderson,  M.  A.  Ph.  D.  New 
York:    Boni  &  Liveright;    $1.50   net. 


An  Irish  Play. 
St.  John  G.  Ervine  made  his  mark  some  six 
years  ago  or  thereabouts  with  a  novel  called 
"Mrs.  Martin's  Man."  Since  then  "Changing 
Winds" — a  novel  of  war-times — and  other 
novels  have  appeared,  and  a  volume  of  four 
plays. 

"John  Ferguson"  is  a  play  that  has  made 
this  writer  known  to  the  American  public.  In 
1919  it  had  a  six  months'  run  at  the  Garrick 
and  Fulton  theatres,  New  York,  something  re- 
markable in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  theme  is 
sombre  and  verges  on  tragedy. 

It  is  the  story  of  an  Irish  peasant  family 
that  is  in  danger  of  losing  the  farm  through 
the  foreclosing  of  a  mortgage.  As  troubles 
lower  and  the  skies  grow  darker  the  play  takes 
on  a  tragic  aspect,  and  the  story  ends  in 
gloom  and   sorrow. 

But  the  public,  the  frivolous  American  pub- 
lic, or,  perhaps,  it  was  the  unfrivolous  part  of 
the  theatre-goers,  recognized  the  unusually 
fine  qualities  of  the  play,  and  fell  in  thrall  to 
the  deep  and  moving  interest  of  the  story. 
For  Mr.  St.  Ervine  is  not  only  a  story-teller, 
but  a  delineator  of  character  and  the  national 
type.  The  public  that  approved  the  play  will 
probably  find,  in  time,  that  they  were  assist- 
ing in  the  making  of  dramatic  and  literary 
history. 

The  Irish  school  of  dramatists  figure,  nowa- 
days, in  all  literary  anthologies.  But  there  is 
no  play  in  all  their  output  that  seems  more 
real — and  the  majority  of  them  not  so  much 
so — nor  more  appealing  to  the  interest  and 
the  sympathy  than  "John  Ferguson."  There 
is  a  liveness,  a  simple  realism,  and  an  in- 
tensity of  emotion  in  the  story  that  causes 
this  moving  chronicle  of  family  trouble  to  seem 
like  a  slice  of  life.  And  the  character  and 
racial  psychology  is  so  authentic  that  it  carries 
a  conviction  of  its  essential  truthfulness  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  Irish   character. 

Mr.  St.  Ervine  also  shows  perfect  fa- 
miliarity with  the  peasant  vocabulary.  He 
does  not  give  the  stereotyped  brogue  in  his 
text,  but  the  dialogue  is  full  of  expressions 
that  smack  of  the  soil.  Irish  as  it  can  be,  it 
yet  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  sort  of 
vernacular  that  we  have  too  trustfully  ac- 
cepted as  the  real  thing. 

John  Ferguson.  By  St.  John  G.  Ervine.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 
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New  Books  Received. 

Affinities  and  Other  Stories.  By  Mary  Rob- 
erts Rinehart.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

Short  stories. 

The    Blood    Red    Dawn.      By    Charles    Caldwell 
Dobie.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.75. 
A  novel. 

The  Unlatched  Door.     By  Lee  Thayer.     New 
York:   The   Century  Company;    $1.75. 
A  novel. 

The  Port  of  New  York,  By  Thomas  E.  Rush. 
New  York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $3.50. 

For  students  of  commerce,  history,  and  manners. 

Half  Portions.     By  Edna  Ferber.     New  York: 
Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A  novel. 

Why  Men  Strike.     Bv  Samuel  Crowther.     New 
York:    Doubleday,    Page  &  Co.;    $1.75. 
An  analysis  of  the  present  situation. 

"The  Gloss  op  Youth."  By  Horace  Howard 
Furness,  Jr.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

An  imaginary  episode  in  the  lives  of  William 
Shakespeare  and  John  Fletcher. 

The      Stranger.       By     Arthur     Bullard.       New 
York:    The  Macmillan    Company;    $2. 
A  novel. 

The  Killer.     By  Stewart  Edward  White.     New 
York:    Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;    $1.75. 
A  novel. 

Humanizing    Industry.      By   R.    C.    Feld.      New 
York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.;    $2.50. 
A  soh-tion  of  the  labor  question. 


John  Ferguson.     By  St.  John  G.  Ervine.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 
A  play  in   four  acts. 

When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Scotland.  By  George 
McPherson  Hunter.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard  Company;  $1. 

For  the  young. 

When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Persia.  By  Youel  B. 
Mirza.  Boston :  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany. 

For  the  young. 

Mrs.  Warren's  Daughter.  By  the  author  of 
"The  Gay-Dombeys."  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $2. 

A  novel. 

Happy    House.      By  Jane   D.    Abbott.      Philadel- 
phia:  J.    B.   Lippincott    Company;    $1.60. 
A  story  for  the  young. 

The    Other   Woman.      By    Norah    Davis.      New 
York:   The   Century   Company;   $1.75. 
A  novel. 

Labor's  Challenge  to  Social  Order.  By  John 
Graham  Brooks.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $2,75. 

A  plea   for  social  conservation. 

The  American  Year  Book.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton   &   Co.;   $5. 

A  record  of  events  and  progress  for  1919. 

The  Hope   of  the  World.      By  Woodrow  Wil- 
son,     New   York:   Harper  &  Brothers;    $1. 
Messages    and    addresses. 

26'  Jayne  St.    By  Mary  Austin.    Boston:  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  novel. 

The  Children's  Story  Garden.  Philadelphia: 
J.    B.    Lippincott    Company;    $1.50. 

Collected  by  a  committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Tim  Talks.  By  Tim  Thrift.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Stories,  sketches,  and  essays. 

Verse.       By    William    Cary    Sanger,    Jr.      New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Ghost  in  the  White  House.     By  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee.     New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton   &  Co. 
A  fourth  edition. 

Poems.  By  A.  L.  Kip.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Education  for  Democracy.  By  Henry  Fred- 
erick Cope.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $2. 

An  answer  to  the  question,  "What's  Wrong  with 
the  World?" 

Bobby   and  the   Big   Road.      By  Maud  Lindsay. 
Boston:   Lothrop,   Lee  &    Shepard    Company. 
For   children. 

A  Frenchwoman's  Impressions  of  America. 
By  Comtesse  Madeleine  de  Bryas.  New  York: 
The   Century  Company. 

Reminiscences. 


In  1709  an  edict  was  issued  at  St.  Helena 
for  the  punishment  of  persons  gossiping.  So 
severe  was  the  penalty  imposed  that  gossip 
was  forever  banished  from  the  island  The 
punishment  consisted  of  duckiny  or 
"or  such  other  punishment  as  the 
or  council  shall  see  fit." 
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FARCE  AT  THE  ALCAZAR 


"A  Sleepless  Night,"  by  Jack  Larris  and 
Gustave  Blum,  which,  managed  by  the  Shu- 
berts,  has  been  having  a  New  York  run,  offers 
lively  entertainment  at  the  Alcazar  this  week. 
It  is  what  is  now  classified  as  a  bedroom 
farce,  and  is  presented  in  the  inimitably  hoy- 
denish  and  guilelessly  unwicked  manner  with 
which  our  American  players  meet  these  situa- 
tions. 

If  "A  Sleepless  Night"  were  played  in  Paris 
in  French  it  would  be  •  as  full  of  double- 
entendres,  as  charged  with  Gallic  naughtiness 
as  soda  water  with  gas. 

Presented  by  our  native  players,  however,  a 
farce  of  this  order  becomes  a  jolly,  rough- 
and-tumble  joke.  When,  occasionally,  some 
remark  rather  jolting  to  one's  idea  of  strict 
decorum  comes  tumbling  out  we  laugh  good- 
naturedly  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

As  usual,  maidenly  innocence  blithely  trip- 
ping along  through  thickets  of  amatory  im- 
pulse, and  retaining  its  innocence  and  its 
un sophistication  unblemished,  figures  promi- 
nently as  a  fun  producer.  But  the  married 
couple  seem  like  a  pair  of  babes  in  the  wood, 
and  the  dilation  of  Clay  Clement's  eyes,  due. 
probably,  to  the  state  of  excitement  he  is 
obliged  to  lash  himself  into  in  order  to  keep 
up  his  terrifically  energetic  muscular  exer- 
tions, give  him  an  air  of  rural  innocence  that 
assists  in  shedding  some  slight  aroma  of  re- 
spectability over  the  counterpane  adventures 
of  the  second  act. 

I  really  think  that  Clay  Clement  must  re- 
quire a  rubdown  after  the  play  is  over,  for  his 
is  quite  the  most  heroic  role.  But  stay ;  there 
is  Emily  Pinter,  who  was  under  the  bed  fully 
half  an  hour. 

I  hope  they  gave  the  poor  child  plenty  of 
pillows  to  rest  on  while  she  was  in  that  un- 
comfortable position.  Really,  these  farces  do 
require  considerable  muscular  elasticity. 

It  is  our  American  way  to  let  muscular 
elasticity  supply  the  fun.  I  wonder  what 
American  audiences  would  do  if  American 
companies  were  suddenly  endowed  with  the 
French  ability  to  suggest  by  a  roll  of  the  eye. 
a  pause,  a  glance,  the  intense  provocative  sig- 
nificance underlying  such  adventures  as  those 
we  saw  in  "A  Sleepless  Night." 

Probably  they  would  take  it  like  lambs. 
The  average  motive  used  in  the  average  mu- 
sical comedy'is  very  much  of  a  toughener. 

The  company  may  have  enjoyed  the  per- 
formance as  a  grand  frolic,  for  it  went  with 
considerable  momentum.  Anyway  they  tackled 
the  job  with  apparent  enthusiasm,  and  if  they 
found  the  breathless  dashing  about  the  stage 
hard  work  they  did  it  like  heroes. 

Belle  Bennett  as  Rena,  aged  eighteen  but 
determined  to  show  them  all  that  she  is  a 
veteran  in  sex  sophistication,  looked  daintily 
youthful  and  pink  and  white;  and  the  wily 
authors  kept  male  infatuations  away  from  the 
character  so  as  to  increase  the  suggestion  of 
childlike  innocence  and  general  gooseishness. 

Clay  Clement  is  less  able  to  throw  himself 
mentally,  as  he  does  physically,  into  the  far- 
cical spirit,  but,  as  I  have  intimated,  he  sac- 
rificed himself  for  his  country  like  a  hero. 

Emily  Pinter  was  at  home  in  the  role  of  a 
man-charmer,  and  both  of  the  actresses  wore 
their  respectively  pink  and  blue  pajamas  with 
veteran  sang  froid. 

The  remaining  seven  roles  were  played  by 
the  other  players  with  the  necessarv  farcical 
emphasis,  and  the  bright,  snappy  dialogue 
went  off  with  great  spirit. 

The  management,  by  the  way,  did  itself 
proud  by  the  way  it  put  on  the  Du  Barry 
boudoir  scene.     I  acknowledge  to  not  knowing 


just  how  closely  they  approximated  reaching 
standards  in  the  gorgeous,  gilded  furniture. 
But  the  room  had  an  appropriately  prosperous 
air,  and  lent  itself  to  the  idea  of  French  bed- 
room intrigue — which  is  what  the  farce  is 
founded  on — equally  with  the  suggestion  of 
living  up  to  the  gorgeous  requirements  of  an 
American  millionaire's  home. 


"THE  TYRANNY  OF  TEARS." 

The  enterprising  Alcazar,  it  turns  out,  re- 
vived "The  Tyranny  of  Tears"  in  1903,  with 
White  Whittlesey  and  Bertha  Creighton  play- 
ing the  leads.  And  now,  exactly  seventeen 
years  later  to  the  month,  the  performance  at 
the  Maitland  Theatre  of  the  same  play  demon- 
strates anew  the  authenticity'  of  Haddon 
Chambers'  comedy  motives  in  the  play. 

For  it  is  comedy  founded  on  human  na- 
ture. True,  there  are  archaic  moments  in  the 
play.  Those,  for  instance,  when  the  secre- 
tary, left  alone,  indulges  in  rather  a  pro- 
longed soliloquy.  Also,  at  the  end,  Mr.  Cham- 
bers' identification  with  his  period  is  seen  by 
the  conventional  pairing  of  the  four  players 
as   the  final   curtain   descends. 

But  there  is  a  series  of  scenes  between 
husband  and  wife  which  tickle  the  spectator 
immensely.  The  motive  that  animates  them  is 
so  just:  woman,  presuming  on  her  weakness, 
becoming  strong  in  petty  tyranny;  man,  too 
magnanimous  to  use  his  strength,  becoming 
weak  by  the  prodigality  of  his  concessions. 
And  all  expressed  in  a  surface  aspect  of  com- 
edy, with  an  undertone  of  the  seriousness 
that  should  underlie  all  comedy  that  is  meant 
to  express  genuine  human  nature. 

The  impulse  that  moved  the  young  secretary 
to  the  feeling  of  maternal  compassion  so  de- 
rided by  the  jealous  wife  is  shared  by  the 
women  in  the  audience.  They  feel  a  sympa- 
thetic impulse  to  set  things  right,  to  say  to 
the  husband,  "Now  is  the  time  to  be  firm,' 
"You  mustn't  give  in  to  her  there,"  "Stop 
calling  her  'dear,'  or  she'll  think  she's  got  you 
again." 

That  we  are  thus  disposed  to  go  back  on 
our  fellow-woman  shows  how  real  she  is  to 
us.  There  are  wives  like  Mrs.  Parbury. 
plenty  of  them ;  just  as  there  are  husbands 
like   hers. 

Of  course,  to  balance  them  there  are  plenty 
of  wives  almost  equally  irritating  who  are 
door-mats,  and  husbands  whose  selfishness  is 
rooted  like  the  mighty  oak.  It  takes  all  kinds 
of  people  to  make  the  world.  But  this  par- 
ticular group  wc  find  mightily  entertaining. 
Also,  the  author  depicts  with  thoroughly  mas- 
culine strokes  the  old  friendship  that  had  ex- 
isted between  the  two  men  experiencing  its 
affectionate  revival  so  rapidly  that  their  next 
morning  headaches  resurrected  that  old  sense 
of  family  intimacy  that  caused  them  mutually 
to  revile  each  other  with  the  privileged  petu- 
lance of  custom. 

Haddon  Chambers,  however,  has  never 
risen  to  great  heights.  But  he  has  always 
possessed  that  instinct  for  pleasing  his  public 
that  caused  "Captain  Swift"  to  make  a  big 
hit  in  the  old  days  and  "The  Passers-by"  in 
these  later  years. 

The  Maitland  players  were  enabled  to  offer 
us  most  agreeable  entertainment  in  the  piece, 
Messrs.  Maitland  and  Smythe  in  particular 
pleasing  us  by  their  attractive  assumption  of 
the  role  of  the  two  friends.  It  is  the  last 
that  we  shall  see  of  them  until  September, 
when  the  season  reopens,  whether  or  not  with 
the  same  company  we  do  not  yet  know.  I 
have  heard  a  number,  however,  express  a 
fervent  hope  that  Mr.  Maitland  will  not  allow 
J.  Anthony  Smythe  to  get  away;  a  hope  to 
which,  with  equal  fervor,  I  subscribe. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


ESMOND'S 

Specialist:  in 

CAKES  and   PASTRY 

Our  "ECCLES"  CAKES  Are 
Famous. 

STORES 

In  Calgary  and  Winnipeg,  Canad, 

253  GRANT  AVE. 

San  Francisco 
PWSuuer573. 


There  is  an  extra  good  bill  on  at  the  Or- 
pheum  this  week,  and  one  reason — or,  rather, 
two — is  that  they  have  a  couple  of  playlets. 
These  one-act  pieces  always  put  backbone  into 
a  programme,  and  as  one  is  a  Cressy  piece 
and  the  other  that  really  delicious  playlet  of 
Porter  Emerson  Browne's  called  "Married," 
the  appreciators  of  one-act  plays  are  in  high 
good  humor. 

Mr.  Cressy — wise  guy — knows  his  capabili- 
ties so  well  that  he  often  writes  himself  up 
as  a  soft-hearted,  lovable  old  New  Englander 
with  a  regular  dried-apple,  Down  East  twang. 
Thus  he  is  in  "The  Village  Lawyer,"  Miss 
Dayne  serving  merely  as  a  feeder — and  a 
gratifyingly   distinct   one. 

The  dialogue  is  of  the  kind  that  fairly 
pours  from  the  Cressy  pen :  genial  humor, 
kindly  satire,  jokes  that  hit  their  aim  every 
time.  And  Mr.  Cressy  looks  the  part  so 
thoroughly  that  when  he  came  out  later  in 
uniform  to  give  his  war  talk  we  gasped  with 


"LOLA" 

A  Haunting  Brazilian  Song  and 
Fox  Trot 

Ask  any  Orchestra  Leader 


mild  astonishment  to  discover  that  he  was 
neither  old,  nor  thin,  nor  angular,  nor  white- 
haired. 

The  talk  about  war  experiences  is  a  sort 
of  resurrection  of  what  had  almost  become 
taboo.  But  the  audience  liked  it,  and  even 
felt  a  revival  of  the  old  war  thrills,  although 
Mr.  Cressy  devoted  himself  in  particular  to 
gathering  smile  instead  of  tears,  in  spite  of 
an  intimation  on  his  part  that  he  could  easily 
start  the  latter  to  flowing  if  he  delved  deeply 
into  his  experiences.  But  he  played  genially 
over  the  surface  of  things,  and  the  audience 
laughed  affectionately  at  the  yarns  he  told 
about  the  merry',   merry  doughboy. 

Henry  Scott,  the  bass-baritone,  has  some- 
thing of  the  showman  instinct  in  conducting 
his  act.  He  says  a  few  things  after  each 
number  he  sings,  and  the  selections  them- 
selves show  his  recognition  of  the  vaudeville 
patron's  love  for  the  popular  and  well-known 
arias  like  the  Toreador,  which,  by  the  way, 
the  singer  gave  with  great  spirit,  using  a  red 
scarf  as  an  aid  in  giving  the  appropriate 
operatic  gestures. 

Mr.  Scott  is  a  tall,  good-looking  man,  with 
a  genial  expression  of  countenance.  His  big, 
strong  voice  is  a  little  worn,  and  some  of  the 
notes  harshened  by  use.  But  his  singing 
gives  great  pleasure  and  his  number  on  the 
programme  is  a  very  popular  one. 

Blossom  Seeley  gives  her  elaborately 
mounted  and  costumed  act  called  "Miss  Syn- 
copation," with  three  young  men  to  assist 
her.  Gorgeous  are  the  lady's  clothes,  and  the 
act  pleases. 

Still,  the  dancingest  of  the  dances  was  done 
by  Beth  Beri,  a  pretty  young  thing  who  is  a 
born  dancer.  Assisted  by  a  couple  of  male 
dancers  both  of  whom  can  sing,  the  young 
lady  gave  a  series  of  dancing  numbers  in 
which  she  ravished  all  eyes  by  her  daintiness 
of  figure  and  costumes  and  her  exquisite, 
youthful  grace. 

The  Rosellas  and  the  Norworth-Wells  acts 
added  variety  with  vaudeville  music  and  pat- 
ter, Ned  Norworth  contributing  a  shower  of 
nuttiness  to  his  comedy  that  won  the  usual 
response. 

"Married"  still  remains  a  gem  of  bed- 
room "comedy,  although  this  is  the  third  trip 
that  I  remember  of  the  piece  coming  our 
way. 

"Married"  is  not  coarse,  in  spite  of  the 
young  lady  suffering  from  amnesia  finding 
herself  unexpectedly  in  a  bachelor's  bed- 
room in  a  New  York  hotel.  A  fortuitous 
blow  from  a  burglar's  sandbag  restores  her 
memory,  and  she  believes  she  is  married  to 
the  gay  bachelor  who  breezes  in  in  time  to 
see  the  lovely  apparition  slumbering  on  his 
pillows. 

The  playlet  is  a  most  adroit  specimen  of 
the  American  farce  in  which  comedy  and 
sentiment  play  a  part.  And  there  is  even 
realism,  for  the  girl  is  entrancingly  natural 
in  her  coyness,  and  the  modest  reciprocity 
with  which  she  gradually  meets  what  she  be- 
lieves to  be  her  husband's  advances. 

It  seemed  like  old  times  to  be  seeing  a 
clever  playlet,  just  bubbling  with  spontaneous 
humor,  and  played  as  freshly  and  spontane- 
ously by  Homer  B.  Mason  and  Marguerite 
Keeler — the  same  delightful  pair — as  if  they 
had  a  new  role  to  whet  their  teeth  on.  The 
burglar — played  by  Jerome  Daley — supplies 
the  farce  motive,  and  the  finale  makes  one 
chuckle  even  while  one's  sentimentality  is  well 
pleased.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Showing  the  Efficacy  of  Nonsense. 

One  writer  tells  us  that  every  man's  life 
is  either  a  dirge  or  a  dance  or  a  march  of 
triumph.  We  might  recast  the  idea  by  saying 
that  everybody  is  either  pessimistic,  optimistic 
or  progressive.  Surely  no  argument  is  needed 
to  prove  how  the  spirit  is  poisoned  by  pes- 
simism. Not  only  does  it  poison  the  soul,  but 
the  mind  and  body  as  well. 

The  dance  referred  to  is  a  system  of  living 
falsely,  called  optimism.  It  is  a  flighty,  frivo- 
lous, devil-may-care  creed  which  says:  "I 
never  worry  about  anything.  I'm  going  to 
enjoy  life  while  I  live,  for  when  I  die  I'll  be  a 
long  time  dead.  I'm  going  to  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry." 

The  march  of  triumph  is  the  most  acceptable 
of  the  three  kinds  of  living,  for  it  debars 
pessimism  and  includes  optimism  plus  progress 
and  common  sense.  But  wouldn't  it  be  ad- 
visable to  halt  occasionally  in  the  march  of 
triumph  and  indulge  in  a  bit  of  the  dance? 
It  is  mighty  hard  for  us  to  constantly  keep 
ourselves  strung  up  to  the  very  highest  ten- 
sion of  discipline.  Billy  Sunday  once  said 
that  God  must  have  believed  in  a  little  fun 
or  else  he  wouldn't  have  made  monkeys  and 
parrots.  There  are  scores  of  people  whose 
entire  make-up  seems  ideal  except  for  the 
lack  of  a  dash  of  nonsense. 

The  fact  is  that  often  the  nonsensical  way 
of  expressing  an  idea  is  often  the  most  ef- 
fective. For  instance,  the  apparently  absurd 
phrase,  "nothing  to  do  but  nothing,"  is  more 
forceful  than  a  lengthy  discourse  on  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  idleness  or  the  value  of 
constant  employment  Once  a  negro  put  a 
profound     psychological     truth     into     comical 


phraseology  when  somebody  tauntingly  re- 
marked that  he  was  afraid  to  do  a  certain 
thing.  His  reply  was,  "I's  not  afeard,  I's 
afeard  I's  gwine  to  be  afeard." 

If  many  a  fond  mother  who  loves  her  way- 
ward boy,  who  wants  him  to  become  a  good, 
noble  man,  who  has  prayed  for  him,  and  who 
is  fast  growing  old  from  anxiety — if  this 
mother  but  knew  the  power  of  a  little  non- 
sense she  might  be  happier  herself  and.  the 
boy  might  more  nearly  approach  her  ideal. 
Nonsense  is  just  as  sensible  as  worry'  is  non- 
sensical. 

More  than  half  the  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers of  the  world  are  printed  in  English. 
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Nolan's  <8rtU 

A  RaUarant  for  (Discriminating  People 
g   354  Geary  Street,  adjoining  St.  Francis  Hotel   ^ 
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Tenants 
and  Water  Bills 


Our  Service  Department  co- 
operates with  the  tenant  to  save  the 
property-owner  from  needless  ex- 
pense. 

When  the  tenant  finds  that  a  water 
fixture  is  leaking,  he  usually  notifies 
the  property-owner. 

If  the  property-owner  is  thrifty, 
he  has  repairs  made  at  once,  thus 
keeping  down  his  water  bill. 

But  sometimes  the  tenant  lets  the 
days  slip  by  without  notifying  the 
property-owner.  The  tenant  may 
not  notice  the  leakage  (this  often 
happens  when  a  toilet  needs  repair), 
or  he  may  not  realize  the  effect  of 
steady  leakage  on  the  water  bill. 

Not  having  to  pay  the  water  bill, 
the  tenant  does  not  always  under- 
stand the  importance  of  tight  fix- 
tures. 

This  is  where  our  Service  De- 
partment renders  "Useful  Service" 
to  the  property -owner. 

Noting  increased  delivery  to  the 
premises,  our  Service  Department 
advises  the  property-owner  to  seek 
the   cause. 

If  he  makes  repairs  without  de- 
lay, an  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
abnormal  bill   follows. 

The  tenant  has  this  advantage 
over  our  Service  Department : 

He  is  in  "3  position  to  notice  leak- 
age as  soon  as  it  begins — our 
Sen-ice  Department  can  only  de- 
tect it  when  the  monthly  meter 
reading  indicates  abnormal  delivery- 

With  the  tenant  and  our  Service 
Department  cooperating  there  should 
be  little  variation  from  month  to 
month  in  the  property-owner's  water 
bill. 

SF1MNG  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 


June  5,  1920. 
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ACCOUNTING 

Cost — C.  P.  A.  or  Executive 

A  few  convincing  reasons  why  you  should 
train  the  I.  A.  S.  way  for  the  best  paying 
profession    in    the   world. 

We  have  a  greater  number  of  our  students 
who  are  Certified  Public  Accountants  than  any 
similar    institution. 

We    are    the    oldest    exclusive    Accountancy 

school. 

Your  training  is  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  prominent  practicing  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  of  whom  we  have  over  fifteen,  on 
our   staff. 

The  I.  A.  S.  methods  of  training  are  the 
last  word  in  Accountancy  instruction;  simple, 
thorough,  practical  and  concise. 

Our  elective  features  enable  you  to  spe- 
cialize as  a  Cost  and  System  Expert,  Pub- 
lic Accountant,  Executive  Accountant,  Credit 
Manager,    etc. 

You  are  enrolled  under  an  absolute  satis- 
faction guarantee  and  need  no  previous  book- 
keeping experience  to  make  a  success  of  our 
training. 

Avoid  Classroom  Annoyances 

Over  100  students  with  one  to  three  years' 
training  in  Accountancy  through  class-room 
methods  have  recently  enrolled,  and  all  are 
gratified  with  the  quicker  progress  and  more 
practical  results  they  are  achieving  through 
our  home  study  methods  than  is  possible  in  the 
class    room. 

Call,  write  or  phone  at  once  Sutter  3277 
for  free  announcement  number  8  containing 
full  information.  Low  tuition,  easy  terms. 
Open   evenings   and   Saturday   afternoons. 

B.   C.    SITZ,  Dist.   Manager, 

International  Accountants  Society,  Inc. 

744  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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Phone  Franklin  150 


Two  Weeks — Beginning  Monday,  June  7 
Cohan    and    Harris    present 

MRS.  FISKE 

America's    Most    Distinguished    Actress,    in 
"Mis'  Nelly  of  N'Orleans" 

A    Play    of    Moonshine,     Madness    and    Make- 
Bel  ieve 
Direction   Harrison   Grey    Fiske 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 


ALCAZAR 

THIS  WEEK— COMEDY  AND  OPERA 

"A  SLEEPLESS  NIGHT" 
"THE  JEALOUSY  OF  LE  BARBOU1LLE" 


WEEK   COM.    NEXT   SUN.   MAT.,   JUNE   6 
Edward     Clark's    Psychological     Mystery     Play 

"DE  LUXE  ANNIE" 

Laughter — Thrills — Surprises 

NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

EELLE  BENNETT— CLAY  CLEMEXT 

SUN.  MAT..  JUXE    13— A  Great  Comedy 

The  Nation-Wide  Laughing   Success 

"JOHNNY    GET    YOUR    GUN" 

As  Originally  Produced  at  the  Alcazar 

Usual  Evening  Prices,    25c,   50c,  75c,  SI 

Mats.  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


o 


RPHFTTM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
IUDCUItI      Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

BOTHWELL  BROWNE  with  His  BATH- 
ING BEAUTIES  and  the  BROWNE  SISTERS 
in  a  20th-century  Revue;  LLOYD  and 
CROUCH,  Two  Southern  Gentlemen;  HENRI 
SCOTT,  the  Famous  Bass-Baritone;  NED 
NORWORTH,  Assisted  by  Evelyn  Wells;  AN- 
DERSON and  BURT  in  "Home,  Sweet 
Home";  GEORGE  FOX  and  ZELLA  INGRA- 
HAM  in  "Song  Showers";  TEXAS  and 
WALKER  in  "Pastimes  on  Three  Cross 
Ranch";  BLOSSOM  SEELEY  and  Company 
in    "Miss    Syncopation." 

Evening  Prices,   25c,    50c,  75c,   $1 
Matinee  Prices,   25c,    50c,    75c 

PHONE  DOUGLAS  70 


John 

McCormack 

SINGS 


TOMORROW  AT  2:30  p.  m. 

EXPOSITION    AUDITORIUM 

Tickets  on  sale  today  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  tomorrow  at  Exposition  Auditorium. 
Best  seats,  $2,50  and  $2.  Others,  $1.50  and  $1. 
Steinway  Piano   used. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Curran  Theatre. 

One  of  the  most  notable  comedy  successes 
of  recent  seasons  is  "Keep  Her  Smiling," 
which  Richard  Walton  Tully  will  present  at 
the  Curran  Theatre,  for  the  week  beginning 
Sunday  night,   June   6th. 

This  play  is  the  work  of  John  Hunter  Booth, 
author  of  "The  Masquerader,"  and  is  founded 
on  a  series  of  stories  by  Edgar  Franklin 
which  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
"Keep  Her  Smiling"  is  in  three  acts,  with  its 
scenes  laid  in  a  New  York  office  and  a  resi- 
dential suburb  near  there.  The  play  opens  in 
the  office  of  a  New  York  firm  of  construction 
contractors,  where  "Henry"'  is  employed  as  a 
meek  and  much  imposed  upon  cashier  at  the 
lowest  minimum  of  salary,  for  as  one  of  the 
firm  explains,  "Henry  would  never  dare  asK 
for  a  raise."  Henry  has  recently  married 
Polly,  who  has  induced  him  to  buy  a  home 
(on  the  installment  plan)  in  a  wealthy  suburb 
on  the  Sound.  Polly  has  social  ambitions  and 
little  knowledge  as  to  the  value  of  money  or 
the  cost  of  things  she  desires,  largely  owing 
to  Henry's  exaggeration  of  his  office  position 
and  income.  His  endeavors  to  meet  her  every 
wish  and  desperate  bluff  to  carry  them  through 
is  involved  in  his  aim  to  "keep  her  smiling," 
for  as  he  says,  "Polly,  darling,  when  you  look 
at  me  like  that,  you  can  have  anything."  The 
play  required  the  unusually  large  company  of 
twenty-five  players,  and  the  exceptionally  tal- 
ented cast  engaged  by  Mr.  Tully  includes 
David  Miller,  the  noted  English  comedian, 
brought  over  from  London  to  assume  the  lead- 
ing role  ;  Isabel  Withers,  De  Witt  C  Jennings, 
Lincoln  Plummcr,  Lillian  Concord,  Rose  Em- 
erson, Vira  Rial,  Ethel  Conroy,  W.  A.  White- 
corn,  William  T.  Hays,  John  M.  Washburne, 
Entico  Sbordi,  Marie  Rantzhaff.  The  scenic 
settings  are  very  beautiful  and  elaborate. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

The  appearance  of  Mrs.  Fiske  in  a  new  play 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Monday,  June  7th, 
for  a  two  weeks'  engagement  is  the  significant 
event  which  the  theatre  holds  in  store  for 
theatre-goers.  The  delightful  comedy,  entitled 
"Mis'  Nelly  of  N'Orleans,"  is  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  in  Mrs.  Fiske's  long  stage  career. 
The  titular  role  gives  the  brilliant  American 
comedienne  a  greater  opportunity  for  light 
and  shade  and  delicate  nuances  of  comedy 
than  she  has  ever  had  before.  It  reveals  Mrs. 
Fiske  at  her  best. 

The  story  is  one  of  Creole  life  in  New  Or- 
leans and  evokes  all  the  quaintness  and  charm 
of  the  much-loved  Crescent  City.  The  be- 
witching Mardi  Gras  scene,  with  its  moon- 
shine, madness,  and  make-believe,  is  enchant- 
ing in  its  beauty  and  loveliness.  The  cast  is 
one  of  unusual  excellence  and  the  production 
is  the  original  one  presented  by  Cohan  and 
Harris  in  New  York  City.  In  the  cast  are 
such  excellent  players  as  Hamilton  Revelle, 
Victor  Eenoit,  Joseph  Greene,  Gertrude  Chase, 
Dorothy  Day,  Eva  Benton,  Ezra  Walck.  and 
Clarissa  Stem.  

The  Alcazar  Theatre. 

This  week's  satirical  comedy,  "A  Sleepless 
Night,"  followed  by  the  musical  farce,  "The 
Jealousy  of  Le  Barbouille,"  sung  by  Andre 
Ferricr,  Marion  Vecki,  and  Anna  Young,  will 
be  replaced  next  Sunday  matinee  by  the  popu- 
lar play  of  mystery  by  Edward  Clark.  It  is 
replete  with  surprises  and  thrills  that  seem 
never  ending  and  is  illuminated  at  every  turn 
by  vivid  flashes  of  brilliant  comedy.  Great 
ingenuity  is  shown  in  this  dramatization  of 
Scammon  Lockwood's  Saturday  Evening  Post 
story  about  the  band  of  New  York  confidence 
operators  who  conceived  a  gorgeous  swindling 
scheme  while  assembled  in  the  smoking  com- 
partment of  a  Pullman  car,  developed  it  at 
their  New  York  headquarters,  and  came  to 
grief  while  attempting  its  operation  in  a  wise 
little  town  in  Connecticut.  Belle  Bennett  per- 
sonates Annie,  a  high-class  crook  to  all  ap- 
pearances ;  Clay  Clement,  the  gentlemanly 
swindler,  Jimmy  Fitzpatrick ;  Emily  Pinter, 
the  original  confidence  queen,  with  Brady 
Kline,  Henry  Shumer,  Clifford  Alexander, 
Rafael  Brunetto,  Al  Cunningham,  Sam  A.  Bur- 
ton, Walter  Belasco,  Frederic  Green,  Jean  Oli- 
ver, and  the  well-beloved  character  actress, 
Emelie  Melville. 

"Johnny  Get  Your  Gun,"  first  presented  on 
any  stage  at  the  Alcazar,  will  have  oft- 
requcstcd  revival  Sunday,  June  13th.  Since 
acted  here  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
mensely popular  and  profitable  of  farcical 
plays  from  coast  to  coast. 


in  which  he  is  assisted  by  the  bathing  girls 
adorned  in  gorgeous  Egyptian  apparel. 

Albert  Lloyd  and  Clay  Crouch,  known  as 
the  "Two  Southern  Gentlemen,"  will  offer  a 
bit  of  clever  and  amusing  foolery,  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  amuse. 

In  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  Ernest  Anderson 
and  Marjorie  Burt  are  admirably  fitted  with  a 
medium  to  bring  out  their  pronounced  ability, 
Miss  Burt  appears  as  the  clinging  vine  type 
of  an  adoring  wife  who  submits  to  the  fre- 
quent morning  grouch  of  her  stern  and  exact- 
ing husband.  How  she  manages  to  take  the 
affairs  of  her  home  into  her  own  hands,  con- 
quer the  temperamental  spouse,  and  set  her 
house  in  order  is  best  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

George  Fox  and  Zella  Ingraham  have  gone 
over  most  carefully  and  have  selected  a  num- 
ber of  the  things  they  do  best  and  put  them 
together  in  a  melange  of  music  and  song. 

Texas  and  Walker,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
natives  of  New  Mexico,  present  a  comedy 
talking,  fancy  rope-spinning,  and  knot-tying 
offering,  which  they  call  "Pastimes  on  Three 
Cross  Ranch."  A  special  scenic  setting  de- 
scriptive of  Western  ranch  surroundings  and 
electrical  effects  that  give  a  most  beautiful 
sunrise  and  sunset  are  features  that  help  en- 
hance the  number  very  much. 

Henri  Scott,  the  famous  bass-baritone  from 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
will  be  heard  in  new  numbers.  Ned  Nor- 
worth,  assisted  by  Evelyn  Wells,  and  Blossom 
Seeley  and  company  in  "Miss  Syncopation" 
will  be  the  remaining  numbers  in  one  of  the 
best  programmes  presented  in  vaudeville. 


Players'  Theatre. 
The  spectacular  revival  of  Shakespeare's 
historical  tragedy,  "Richard  the  Third,"  which 
has  been  in  preparation  for  the  past  six 
weeks  by  the  Players  Club,  will  be  presented 
for  eight  performances  only  at  the  Players 
Theatre  on  Bush  Street  near  Octavia,  opening 
Wednesday  evening,  June  16th,  and  continu- 
ing on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  even- 
ings of  that  and  the  following  week.  The 
successful  Barrymore  production  in  New  York 
I  this  spring  aroused  a  new  interest  in  the  play 
among  the  younger  generation  of  theatre- 
goers, who  have  had  little  opportunity  of  see- 
ing this  drama.  Shakespeare's  picture  of  the 
crafty,  cruel,  sardonic  king  is  one  of  our 
most  effective  stage  portraits.  It  is  believed 
that  William  S.  Rainey,  whose  success  as 
"Hamlet"  last  season  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
sensation,  will  bring  a  refreshing  modern  note 
to  his  delineation  of  Richard.  The  entire 
production  is  under  the  direction  of  Reginald 
Travers.  Seats  are  on  sale  to  the  public  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  or  at  the  theatre  box- 
office  evenings  of  performances. 


John  McCormack. 
Writers  on  musical  subjects  have  frequently 
testified  to  the  fact  that  John  McCormack, 
who  will  be  heard  in  song  recital  tomorrow 
afternoon  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium  at 
2:30  o'clock,  has  built  up  a  peculiarly  persona] 
relationship  between  himself  and  his  au- 
diences. So  close  is  the  bond  between  this 
singer  and  his  listeners  that  there  is  an  un- 
spoken communion  between  them.  They  ask, 
and  he  responds,  and  even  if  they  are  not  on 
the  programme,  gives  them  song  after  song 
that  they  love.  He  has,  of  course,  a  special 
lyric  gift,  that  of  catching  and  riveting  the 
sympathetic  and  delighted  attention  to  the 
words  of  his  song.  He  reinforces  his  natural 
musical  gift  with  a  sort  of  vocal  elocution. 
The  American  public  wants,  above  all,  songs 
of  general  appeal,  in  its  own  language,  and 
rendered  by  singers  who  can  make  language — 
word  language — intelligible  in  song,  and  this  is 
what  John  McCormack  gives  the  public. 


The  New  Bostonians  Coming. 
The  sumptuous  revival  of  "The  Chocolate 
Soldier"  by  the  new  Bostonians  will  be  an 
early  attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
Fourscore  of  people  will  be  seen  in  the  produc- 
tion with  Jefferson  De  Angeiis,  Eva  Olivetti, 
Lavinia  Winn,  Marie  Horgan,  J.  Humbird 
Duffy,  Floy  Clements,  Leslie  Leigh,  Dorothy 
Elton,  Edward  Quinn,  Detmar  Poppin,  and 
Frank  Risdale  heading  the  cast. 


The  Orpheum. 
Bothwell  Browne  will  appear  at  the  Or- 
pheum next  week  with  his  Bathing  Beauties 
and  the  Browne  Sisters  in  a  twentieth-century 
revue.  The  Browne  girls  are  two  beautiful, 
youthful,  and  artistic  entertainers  who  arc 
seen  throughout  the  revue,  and  in  addition 
come  out  before  the  huge  plush  curtain  and 
simply  "stop  the  show"  with  their  accordeons. 
They  were  originators  of  the  white  accordeon. 
Mr.  Browne  appears  in  the  finale  of  his  revue 
and  is   discovered  in   a  huge   Oriental  setting 


Niagara  Falls  is  merely  the  successor  to  a 
grander  cataract  that,  asons  ago,  shook  the 
forests  about  the  present  site  of  Thorold,  On- 
tario. This  opinion  is  held  by  several  en- 
gineers who  have  inspected  the  local  excava- 
tions for  the  new  Welland  ship  canal  ("reports 
Popular  Mechanics  Magazine).  Here,  ten 
miles  south  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  same  dis- 
tance west  of  the  present  waterfall,  precipi- 
tous ledges  have  been  uncovered,  over  which 
water  from  Lake  Erie  is  thought  to  have 
poured  in  seeking  the  lower  level.  In  support 
of  this  theory  is  adduced  the  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  rocks  themselves,  these  bearing 
unmistakable  signs  of  erosion  through  count- 
less years. 


In  a  Socialist's  trial  at  Boston  Presidenl 
Wilson's  writing  were  read  as  examples  of 
socialistic    doctrine. 


Stye  (&albm  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


Unmercenary  Reporter. 

However,  we  began  with  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  Upton  Sinclair  is  not  de- 
void of  a  sense  of  humor  (says  Heywood 
Brown  in  the  New  York  Tribune),  and  in  evi- 
dence we  offer  the  following  extract  from 
Chapter  34,  in  which  Sinclair  tells  how  a 
young  woman  reporter  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Record  came  to  him  to  get  an  interview  about 
"free  love": 

"In  reply  I  explained  to  this  young  lady 
that  as  a  result  of  previous  painful  experi- 
ence I  had  made  an  iron-clad  rule  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sex  question.  I  would  not  trust 
any  newspaper  reporter,  not  even  the  most 
amiable,  to  interpret  my  views  on  that  deli- 
cate subject. 

"  'Well,'  said  the  young  lady,  'will  you  write 
an  article  on  "free  love"  for  the  Record?' 

'Certainly   I   will,'    said   I,    'if  the  Record 
will  pay  my  price.' 

"'What  is  your  price?' 

"  'Ten  cents  a  word.' 

"The  young  lady  looked  troubled.  T  don't 
know  if  the  Record  could  pay  that,'  said  she, 
'but  this  is  my  position — I  will  explain  frankly 
and  hope  you  won't  mind.  I've  just  started 
to  be  a  newspaper  woman  and  I'm  very 
anxious  to  make  good.  I  don't  have  to  earn 
my  living  because  my  parents  have  money. 
What  I  want  to  do  is  to  have  a  career.  If  I 
go  back  to  the  Record  and  report  that  I  failed 
to  get  an  interview  I  won't  keep  this  job.  So 
won't  you  please  write  an  article  for  me  and 
let  me  pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  a 
word  ?' 

"You  may  share  a  smile  over  this  queer 
situation.  I  pleaded  embarrassment;  I  argued 
with  the  young  lady  that  I  couldn't  possibly 
take  her  money.  But  she  argued  back  very 
charmingly ;  she  said  she  would  be  heart- 
broken if  I  did  not  consent.  So  at  last  I  said: 
'All  right,  I  will  write  you  an  article.  How 
many  words  do  you  want  ?' 

"The  young  lady  meditated  ;  she  figured  for 
a  while  on  the  back  of  her  notebook  and 
finally  said :  'I  think  I'd  like  fifty  words, 
please.'  " 
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RICHARD  WALTON  TULLY 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Travelers  on  the  Continent  all  agree  as  to 
the  outwardly  normal  aspect  of  the  capitals  of 
Central  Europe.  Their  streets  are  crowded, 
their  theatres  are  going  in  full  blast,  their 
more  prosperous  people  crowd  the  cafes.  The 
hideous  poverty,  the  actual  want  the  frightful 
destitution  is  hidaen  in  dark  corners,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  beggars  in  the  streets  im- 
portuning the  passers-by. 

But  Europe  as  a  summer  resort  is  no  good 
for  our  luxurious  Americans.  Howl  though 
we  may  about  the  h.  c.  I.,  compared  to  Europe 
we  are  practically  untouched  by  the  war.  Y\  e 
demand,  as  before,  plenty  of  coal  for  our  fur- 
naces, gasoline  for  our  automobiles,  generous 
plumage  for  our  women,  and  the  best  of  food 
in  the  usual  variety7. 

In  Central  Europe  they  are  still  short  on 
fats,  coal  is  dealt  out  in  homeopathic  doses, 
and  the  live  stock  are  so  underfed  on  account 
of  the  prevalent  shortage  of  fodder  that  the 
meat  is  stringy  and  flavorless.  Besides  these 
disadvantages  the  after-war  crime  wave  has 
caused  such  an  epidemic  of  pilfering  that  the 
guests  in  the  hotels  are  always  b'able  to  find 
possessions  missing  from  their  rooms  when 
they  return  after  an  absence. 

And  complaints  to  the  proprietors  bring  no 
redress.  The  offense  is  too  common  to  be  met 
and  grappled  with.  Where,  before  the  war,  it 
would  be  dealt  with  vigorously  in  order  to 
guard  the  reputation  of  first-class  houses,  it 
is  now  endured  apathetically.  Bigger  troubles 
reduce  it  to  a  trifle! 

A  traveler  staying  in  Vienna  tells  of  a 
period  lasting  for  several  days  in  the  winter 
when  neither  elevators,  trains,  nor  street-cars 
i*an,  and  the  theatres,  opera  houses,  and  caba- 
rets were  closed  because  of  the  lack  of  coal. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  inex- 
plicable desolation  of  the  streets  at  night  dur- 
ing this  time. 

However,  there  is  the  advantage  to  traveling 
Americans  resulting  from  the  depreciation  of 
Central  European  money  which  reconciles  a 
certain  proportion  of  them  to  a  sojourn  in  the 
afflicted  countries  where  people  are  quietly 
and  resignedly  starving. 

The  writer  already  referred  to,  writing  01 
the  collapse  of  monetary  values  in  Central 
Europe,  says  that  the  traveling  American  gets 
two  or  three  times  as  many  francs  in  France 
as  he  used  to,  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as 
many  German  marks  as  formerly,  thirty  time? 
as  many  marks  in  Poland,  but  when  he 
reaches  Austria  he  can  stack  up  sixty  times 
as  much  for  his  money  as  he  could  get  in 
normal  times. 

This  condition,  that  spells  fearful  poverty 
for  the  Central  Europeans,  is  greeted  by  the 
American  tourist  with  a  whoop  of  joy  as  he 
exchanges  his  solid  American  dollars  for 
marks.  But  so  rapidly  does  the  monetary  unit 
descend  in  value  that  even  the  shrewdest  get 
caught,  and  find  themselves  ruefully  counting 
their  possible  gains  if  they  had  waited  awhile 
longer. 

It  is  said  that  the  doughboys  in  the  army 
of  occupation  in  Germany  are  living  like 
princes,  and  have  not  the  least  desire  to  be 
ordered  home.  Why  should  they?  Here  a 
dollar  is  a  dollar,  but  in  Germany  it  is  a  dollar 
many  times  multiplied.  That  is,  counting  for 
what  they  can  get  for  it.  The  shrewdest  are 
laying  their  money  out  in  diamonds  ;  probably 
because  they  can  keep  them  on  their  persons, 
thus  avoiding  loss  by  theft.  At  any  rate  it  is 
said  that  the  fingers  of  the  majority*  of  the 
doughboys  in  Germany  are  glittering  with 
gems. 


home  and  drank  in  reason.  As  it  is  prohi- 
bition has  started  a  number  of  formerly  tem- 
perate drinkers  on  the  downward  path,  merely 
because  it  acted  as  a  dare. 

But  there  is  more  than  a  possibility  that 
these  gentlemen  will  be  obliged  eventually  to 
do  their  guzzling  on  American  bootlegging 
premises,  and  run  the  risk.  The  native 
Havanese  of  the  better  class,  disgusted  with 
the  changed  aspect  of  their  city,  are  already 
speaking  of  the  possibility  of  meeting  the 
situation  by  setting  up  a  nice  little  prohibition 
law  of  their  own. 

And  then  what?  No  chance  in  Canada, 
Mexico  an  inferno,  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific  twelve  days  away,  Europe  cold, 
hungry,  and  cross — it  really  looks  as  if  the 
thirsty  brigade  may  be  obliged  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  lemonade  and  chocolate  drops. 


This  teacher  question — what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?  The  Californian  superin- 
tendent of  schools  reports  that  1500  teachers 
in  this  state  have  abandoned  the  profession 
within  the  year.  In  the  nation  at  large  when 
educators  collected  data  about  a  year  ago  they 
found  that  there  were  65,000  empty  class- 
rooms and  3,000,000  children  left  teacherless. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  majority 
of  those  who  earn  their  living  are  apt  to  think 
that  there  are  greater  advantages  in  other 
occupations,  and  who  wants  the  job  of  teach- 
ing the  other  woman's  kidlets? 

Xot  I,  says  the  teacher,  unless  you  pay  me 
a  salary  proportioned  to  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Well,  we  try  to,  out  here.  We  really 
do.  It  is  the  Eastern  school  authorities  who 
have  cause  to  blush,  especially  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  teachers  still  receive  salaries  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a  month. 

So  the  exodus  still  goes  on,  in  spite  of 
raised  salaries.  They  are  passing  by  the  hun- 
dred into  the  ranks  of  office  workers  and  busi- 
ness women.  It  is  like  the  stampede  of  the 
farm  laborer  to  more  entertaining  and  better- 
paid  occupations. 

And  things  will  never  return  to  their  for- 
mer balance.  Food  and  schooling  are  going 
to  cost  more.  We  must  make  up  our  minds 
to   it. 


Cuba  has  a  new  industry,  whether  she  likes 
it  or  not.  It  is  the  appeasing  of  the  Ameri- 
can alcoholic  thirst.  Since  the  enforcement 
of  prohibition  there  are  thousands  of  dry 
Americans  heading  for  Cuba,  with  Havana 
as  the  principal  objective. 

The  Cubans,  in  the  matter  of  temperance, 
are  a  pretty  decent  lot.  A  hot  climate  haf 
stimulated  them  to  an  artistic  appreciation 
of  soft  drinks.  They  can  beat  the  Americans 
at  mixing  them,  for  they  are  particularly  de- 
licious. But  soft  drinks  are  not  what  the 
Americans  go  there  for. 

There  is  a  pretty  tough  lot  representing 
these  great  and  glorious  United  States  in 
Cuba  these  days,  guzzling,  gambling,  and 
patronizing  the  races.  More  conservative 
Americans  and  the  Cubans  who  are  not  get- 
ting rich  on  a  varied  assortment  of  American 
thirsts  regard  them  with  distaste.  They  are 
a  noisy  and  all  permeating  lot  and  can  be  seen 
everywhere. 

They  have  taken  possession  of  the  Havana 
cafes,  and,  possessed  by  that  feeling  of  license 
which  holds  so  many  men  in  shameful  thrall 
when  they  go  to  the  tropics,  they  are  not  only 
devoting  themselves  to  swizzling  down  all  of 
an  alcoholic  nature  that  they  can  hold,  but 
tK'y  are  also  giving  free  rein  to  their  native 
t    -.c*hness. 

Vmerican'  capital  is  being  expended  to  min- 

■or    to    this    transplanted    viciousness ;    an- 

:r    instance   of  the  mistake  of  too  drastic 

prohibition.      If    light    wines    and    beers    had 

I  lowed    these    men   would    have    stayed 


In  the  meantime,  in  the  face  of  these  con- 
;  ditions,  some  pernicious  officials  are  trying  to 
I  take  a  hand  in  regulating  the  length  of  the 
dress  skirts  worn  by  teachers.  But  it  won't 
work.  We  tell  you,  Mr.  Official,  it  won't  work. 
No  sumptuary  laws  have  ever  been  obeyed  by 
women.  The  mere  thought  of  any  inter- 
ference with  the  sacred  rite  of  following  the 
fashions  makes  the  blood  boil  in  feminine 
veins  and  feminine  eyes  see  red. 

Some  of  the  educational  authorities  once 
tried  to  discourage  peek-a-boo  waists.  In 
vain.  It  was  also  intimated  that,  while  it 
might  be  permissible  for  ladies  of  leisure  to 
wear  visible  pink  and  blue  ribbons  in  tneir 
waist  lingerie,  it  was  immoral  for  teachers. 

No  go.  While  the  fashion  lasted  the  teach- 
ers, old  and  young,  ugly  and  pretty,  stayed 
by  it  with  reprehensible  constancy. 

An  epidemic  of  face-painting  swept  over 
the  land.  Some  of  the  giddier  teachers  were 
caught  in  the  toils.  Attempts  were  made  to 
repress  the  industry,  but  any  teacher  that 
preferred  artificially  colored  cheeks  had  them, 
and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Nobody 
could  ever  prove  it  on  her  unless  they  washed 
her  face  in  public  You  couldn't  find  the 
official,  male  or  female,  who  was  brave  enough 
to  do  that  if  you  raked  the  entire  country 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  So  that  little  matter 
regulated  itself. 

And  now  comes  this  matter  of  short  skirts. 
It  so  happens  that  there  are  sometimes  young 
teachers.  And  they,  being  only  human,  in 
spite  of  their  inhuman  occupation,  have  been 
suspected  of  possessing  small  feet  and  trim 
ankles.  The  secret  was  finally  out  with  the 
appearance  of  the  short  skirt.    It  was  true ! 

Now  we,  being  also  human,  feel  a  warm 
approval  of  those  small  feet  and  trim  ankles. 
We  prefer  that  they  should  appear  clearly 
denned  on  the  offing  when  the  pedagogical 
fair  one  bears  down  in  our  direction. 

And  besides,  it  causes  the  youngsters  ruled 
over  by  these  small-footed  fair  ones  to  realize 
that  they  are  made  of  similar  flesh  and  blood 
to  their  own  womenkind  at  home.  It  takes 
away,  as  it  were,  a  certain  awfulness,  an  un- 
approachableness,  a  suggestion  of  a  rattan 
chronically  concealed  up  the  pedagogical 
sleeve,  when  one's  teacher  leans  over  to  spank 
the  class  dunce  and  one  sees  that  she  has  suc- 
culent calf  cutlets  growing  on  her  legs  just 
like   other  folks. 

And  last  and  worst  of  all,  Mr.  Official,  why 
are  you  butting  in  on  the  dress  question  when 
the  teachers  never  felt  so  set  up  and  cocky  in 
their  lives  before  as  at  present?  It's  danger- 
ous, man,  I  tell  you.  The  question  is,  my  son, 
do  your  wife  and  daughters  wear  short  skirts? 
Come,  now,  the  truth  !     Out  with  it ! 

Do  you  remember,  in  "Jane  Eyre,"  how  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Brocklehurst's  lecture  to  the 
schoolgirls  of  Lowood  on  the  culpability  oi 
"braided  hair  and  costly  apparel"  was  nulli- 
fied by  the  advent  of  his  wife  and  daughters 
splendidly    attired    in   velvet,    silk,    a.u.4    furs? 


We  rather  suspect  that  teachers,  office  girls, 
and  saleswomen  feel  similarly  when  attempts 
are  made  to  set  a  different  standard  for  them 
in  respect  to  dress. 

Last  and  most  important  of  all,  we  possess 
in  our  own  right  five  children,  all  boys.  When 
those  cherubs  are  all  home  at  once  we  take 
to  the  woods.  And  we  strongly  object  to  any 
son  of  a  gun  chasing  our  children's  teachers 
to  other  jobs  by  making  unpopular  suggestions 
about  what  they  shall  or  shall  not  wear.  Bet- 
ter a  teacher  in  a  pair  of  knee-length  overalls 
than  five  children,  all  boys,  chronically  at 
home  and  ourselves  chronically  fleeing  to  the 
woods. 


MELTED  WOOD. 


It  is  possible  to  melt  wood  by  heating  it 
in  a  vacuum,  producing  a  hard,  homogeneous 
substance.  Melted  wood  was  for  a  long  time 
only  a  laboratory  curiosity,  but  it  may  be  that 
industry  shall  presently  discover  practical  ap- 
plications of  the  greatest  interest. 

Now  although  wood  is  eminently  inflam- 
mable it  melts  at  a  relatively  low  tempera- 
ture, but  in  very'  precise  conditions,  and  only 
when  it  is  absolutely  removed  from  contact 
with  oxygen  so  that  its  combustion  is  im- 
possible. This  may  be  understood  when  we 
remember  what  its  composition  is.  When  its 
immediate  soluble  constituents  have  been  re- 
moved, by  means  of  alcohol,  for  instance, 
it  gives  on  analysis  organic  acids,  water,  oily 
essences,  silicates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  chlo- 
rides, and  hydro  carbonates  of  lime,  potash, 
soda  and  magnesia,  carbonic  acid,  carbonated 
hydrogen,  etc. — that  is  to  say,  solely  bodies 
susceptible  of  being  evaporated  or  dissolved 
after  having  cooperated  by  chemical  affinity  in 
the  formation  of  determinate  substances. 

Starting  from  these  data,  Messrs.  Bizouard 
and  Lenoir,  in  1891,  studied  the  problem  of 
the  fusion  of  wood.  They  operated  in  a 
closed  vessel  at  a  relatively  low  temperature 
— that  is  about  all  one  can  gather  from  the 
records  of  the  period. 

Their  work  was  taken  up  by  others,  and 
now  there  is  a  full  operative  technic  that 
enables  us  easily  to  obtain  excellent  results. 
A  metal  receiver,  a  sort  of  boiler  having  a 
double  bottom  through  which  superheated 
steam  passes,  is  filled  with  bits  of  wood.  It 
is  closed  by  a  lid  similar  to  that  used  in  auto- 
claves and  provided  with  a  tube  and  stop 
cock  communicating  with  an  apparatus  for 
exhausting  the  air.  When  the  wood  thus 
kept  in  vacuum  is  heated  above  284  degrees 
Fahrenheit  the  water  and  other  volatile  sub- 
stances are  given  off  first  and  are  drawn  off 
by  means  of  the  exhausting  apparatus,  after 
which  the  heating  is  continued  for  about 
three  hours.  There  then  take  place  a  com- 
plex series  of  reactions  and  phenomena  anala- 
gous  to  those  that  accompany  the  distillation 
of  wood  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  in  this  way  all 
the  so-called  pyrogenous  products  are  sepa- 
rated; these  in  turn  are  drawn  off,  condensed, 
and  separated  so  that  they  may  be  utilized 
commercially.  There  then  remain  in  the  re- 
ceptacle only  the  fibrous  skeleton  of  the  wood 
and  the  mineral  salts,  which  taken  together 
constitute  a  fusible  mass.  This  is  allowed  to 
cool  slowly,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  and 
then  placed  in  a  second  boiler,  which,  after 
the  air  has  been  exhausted,  is  filled  with  nitro- 
gen under  a  pressure  of  1.5  to  2  atmospheres. 
The  whole  is  heated  to  1500  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, for  two  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
time  the  wood  is  melted  into  a  homogeneous, 
hard  mass. 


COOKS  TOURS 

EUROPE 

Special  Arrangements  for  Visiting  the 

BATTLEFIELDS 

SEND    FOR   BOOKLET  AND    MAP 
Accommodation  at  Leading  Hotels  in 
Great    Britain    and    Europe    Secured 

THOS.    COOK    &  SON 

53  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

At  a  Persian  wedding  the  gentlemen  take 
off  their  shoes  at  the  door.  The  ladies  squat 
on  their  side  of  the  room  to  await  the  bride's 
coming.  She  invariably  appears  with  red- 
dened features  and  swollen  eyes,  for  she  is 
expected  to  cry  for  a  week  before  the  cere- 
mony. Her  wedding  gifts  from  the  company 
consists  of  such  practical  trifles  as  papers  of 
pins,  cakes  of  soap,  etc. 


PACIFIC  MAIL 
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Under  American  Flag 
Passengers  and  Freight 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Honolulu,    Yokohama,    Kobe,    Shanghai, 

Manila    and    Hongkong 

MAN1U-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Manila,     Saigon,     Singapore,     Colombo, 

Madras  and  Calcutta 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

Mexico,     Central     America     and     Canal 

Zone 

SHANGHAI-HONGKONG-CALCUTTASERVICE 

{Freight  Only) 

SAN   FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 

(Freight  Only) 
ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE  (Frdgkr  Only) 
San  Francisco.  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Manila, 
Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo, 
Bombay,  Alexandria,  Bizerta,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Cristobal  and  San 
Francisco. 

General   Offices.    508    California    St. 
Phone   Sutter   3800      San   Francisco 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &Co. 

San   Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 

Portland,   Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


Norwegian-American  Line 

Direct  Passenger  Service  Between 
NEW  YORK  and  NORWAY 

Connections  for  Sweden.  Denmark  and 

Other  European  Countries 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

General  Pas-^nger  Agents 

200  CUus  Spreckles  Building.  Third  ud  Market 

San  Francisco 


LAKE  TAHOE 

$17.50— There  and  Back 

Scenic    Daylight    Trip 

Leave  San  Francisco 7:20a.m. 

Leave  Oakland 7 :50  a.  m. 

Arrive  Lake  Tahoe 6:00  p.  m. 

San  Francisco-Sacramento  Railroad 

"Sacramento  Short  Line" 

PIERCE-ARROW  AUTO  STAGE 

For   full    information,   write  or  telephone  L. 
H.    RODEBAUGH,    Traffic    Manager.    Oakland, 
California. 
San  Francisco  Depot  Oakland  Depot 

Key  Route  Ferry  40th  &  Sbafter  Ave. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

They  v/ere  talking  about  the-  different  places 
they  had  visited  during  the  war.  One  Aus- 
tralian was  saying  he  had  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  being  on  guard  one  night  at  the  gates 
of  Bethlehem.  Suddenly  another  Australian 
looked  up  at  the  first  speaker  and  said :  "I'll 
bet  the  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  that 
night." 

Miss  Fortyodd  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  find  a  burglar  ransacking  her  effects. 
Miss  Fortyodd  did  not  scream,  for  she  prided 
herself,  among  other  things,  upon  her  courage. 
Pointing  to  the  door  with  a  dramatic  gesture, 
she  exclaimed :  "Leave  me  at  once  1"  The 
burglar  politely  retreated  a  step  and  said  : 
"I  had  no  intention  of  taking  you." 


The  day  before  Christmas  little  Bertram, 
eight  years  old,  surprised  his  mamma  by  say- 
ing, "I  don't  believe  there  is  any  Santa  Claus. 
All  the  kids  at  school  say  there  isn't."  His 
mamma  was  properly  shocked  and  said,  "Now, 
honey,  I  don't  think  Santa  Claus  will  bring 
you  anything  at  all.  You've  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag  this  time  sure."  Nothing  was  said 
for  some  time.  Imagine  her  surprise  when  he 
finally  said  :  "Mamma,  I  do  believe  in  Santa 
Claus  and  have  put  the  cat  back  in  the  bag." 


Quick  wit  is  indispensable  in  the  vaude- 
ville performer.  Witness  Beatrice  Herford. 
It  was  on  an  occasion  when  she  was  giving 
her  entertainment.  The  audience  had  been 
worked  up  to  the  proper  amount  of  atten- 
tion, when  a  large  black  cat  meandered  in 
from  the  wings,  sat  down  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage,  and  undertook  its  feline  ablutions. 


Private  Concrete  and  Steel  Vaults  for 
Household  Goods 

13th  and  Mission  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND  to™  MMZK  15       LOS  ANGELES 


"Sh  !  Sh  !"  came  from  Miss  Herford  promptly, 
as  a  ripple  of  laughter  arose.  "Scat !  This  is 
a  monologue — not  a  catalogue."  And  the 
feline  exited  amid  the  applause  of  the  spec- 
tators. 


The  evening  party  was  over,  and  most  of 
the  guests  had  gone,  so  the  story  goes.  As 
one  young  man  took  leave  of  the  hostess  the 
lady  said:  "I'm  sorry  you  found  Miss  Biggie 
a  poor  conversationalist."  "Poor  conversa- 
tionalist!" exclaimed  the  guest.  "She's  abso- 
lutely the  limit !  Why  the  only  thing  she  said 
to  me  during  the  entire  evening  was  'No,'  and 
I  had  to  propose  to  her  to  get  that  out  of 
her." 


It  was  just  after  a  thunderstorm,  and  two 
men  were  strolling  down  the  street  behind  a 
young  damsel  who  was  lifting  her  skirt  rather 
high.  After  an  altercation  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  case,  one  of  the  men  stepped  forward  and 
said,  "Pardon  me,  miss,  but  aren't  you  hold- 
ing your  skirt  rather  high  ?"  "Haven't  I  a 
perfect  right  ?"  she  snapped.  "You  certainly 
have,  miss,  and  a  beauty  of  a  left,"  he  replied 
at  once. 


Admiral  Mark  Kerr  said  at  an  airman's 
wedding :  "Women  often  marry  men  to  re- 
form them,  and  oftener  than  people  think  the 
women  succeed  in  this.  The  reformed  hus- 
bands, however,  are  seldom  grateful.  'My 
wife  married  me  to  reform  me,'  a  man  said 
bitterly  on  a  sea  voyage  Cubaward.  'Did  she 
succeed?'  asked  another  man.  'You  bet  she 
did  !'  said  the  first  one.  'Why  if  I  lived  to  be 
as  old  as  Methuselah  I  wouldn't  marry  again.'  " 


A  marriage  is  always  a  favorite  topic  with 
the  ladies,  isn't  it?  So  the  first  time  Mabel 
and  Phyllis  met  after  Miss  Ann  Teek's  wed- 
ding they  discussed  it  eagerly.  "Do  you 
know,  she  was  furious  about  the  way  in 
which  the  newspaper  reported  her  marriage," 
said  Mabel.  "Did  it  allude  to  her  age?" 
laughed  Phyllis.  "Indirectly.  It  stated  that 
Miss  Ann  Teek  and  Mr.  Yale  were  married, 
the  latter  being  a  well-kown  collector  of  an- 
tiques." 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  was  not  greatly  in- 
terested in  politics,  but  at  one  particular  time 
in  his  life  he  was  anxious  to  vote.  "If  I  re- 
member the  story  as  it  was  told  to  me,  £ 
young  man  whom  Riley  had  long  admired  was 
running  for  a  county  office,"  said  an  old  friend 
of  Riley's.  "Riley  was  rather  disappointed  to 
see  the  young  man  enter  politics,  but  he  made 


THE  MASTER  SPIRIT 

"All  works  of  taste  must  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  skill,  time,  expense,  and  risk  attending 
their  manufacture.  Those  things  called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest;  they  are 
attended  with  much  less  profit  to  the  artist  than  those  which  everybody  calls  cheap. 

— John  Ritsbtn 

This  wonderful  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  quality  exactly  describes  our  own  ideal  of  business— 
particularly  the  monumental  business. 

It  is  our  endeavor  to  make  each  block  of  granite  perfect,  each  structure  a  masterpiece,  each 
customer  a  satisfied  customer. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  "D,"  illustrating  different  types  of  Mausoleum  construction. 


Raymond  Granite  Company,  Inc. 

Designees  and  Manufacturers  of  Granite  Memorials. 
3  Potemo  Avxnu*.  Saw  F*a*ci8CO.  Lauchlin  Building,  Los  Angeles 


up  his  mind  that  his  friend  needed  his  vote 
at  the  election.  Election  day  found  Riley  an 
early  visitor  at  the  polls,  where  he  spent  no 
little  time  learning  the  secrets  of  how  to  vote. 
The  following  day  he  earnestly  told  some 
friends  about  his  experience,  and  the  way  he 
had  marked  his  ballot.  'Why,  Jim,'  they 
laughed,  'if  that  is  the  way  you  did  it,  you 
voted  for  the  other  man.'  " 


Dr.  A.  A.  Hamcrschlag,  head  of  the  Car- 
negie Institute,  said  at  a  dinner  party  re- 
cently: "I  respect  that  Kansas  school  princi- 
pal who  forbade  the  young  girls  to  wear  silk 
stockings  or  to  powder  their  faces.  Even  in 
Kansas  the  young  girls  are  getting  altogether 
too  sophisticated.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a 
male  drawing  teacher  out  in  Kansas  who  said 
to  a  little  girl  of  twelve:  'Minnie,  you've  neg- 
lected your  work  shamefully  and  you  must 
remain  with  me  an  hour  after  school.'  Minnie 
shrugged  her  thin  little  shoulders.  'Well,  pro- 
fessor,' she  said,  'if  your  wife  doesn't  mind, 
I'm  sure  I  don't.'  " 


Baron  Rempel  Kondo,  president  of  a  steam- 
ship company,  said  at  a  dinner  he  gave  re- 
cently in  New  York:  "The  Japanese  are  a 
very  clean  people.  I  know  an  American  trav- 
eler who  will  testify  to  this.  The  traveler, 
half  famished,  made  his  way  one  day  into  a 
teahouse  in  a  remote  Japanese  village.  A 
geisha  girl  ushered  him  into  a  spotless,  airy 
room  and  brought  him  a  cup  of  unsweetened 
tea.  As  he  could  speak  no  Japanese,  he  tried 
to  explain  by  signs  that  he  wanted  a  full  meal, 
but  the  girl,  though  she  smiled  politely,  failed 
to  understand.  So  the  traveler  thought  he 
would  resort  to  another  means.  He  took  out 
his  notebook  and  pencil,  drew  a  fish  and  an 
egg-,  and  handed  the  drawing  to  the  geisha. 
This  time  she  laughed  delightedly,  clapped  her 
hands,  and  ran  from  the  room.  The  traveler 
was  pleased.  He  waited  contentedly  for  his 
meal.  Five  or  ten  minutes  passed.  Then  the 
door  opened  and  two  attendants  staggered  in 
with  a  portable  bath,  brimful  of  hot  water, 
and  a  cake  of  soap." 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 


History  Repeated. 
There  was  a  man  in  Washing-town 

And  he  was  wise — yea,  more: 
He  yumpt  into  a  bramble  bush 

And  "keppus  out  o*  war." 

But  when  he  saw  what  he  had  done 
(Will  wonders  never  cease!), 

Yumpt  he  into  another  bush 

And — kept  us  out  o*  peace.       — Life. 


1920  Jabberwocky. 
'Twas   votish    and    the    candidates 

Did  smith  and  palmer  in  the  air; 
All    bryaned   were   their   addled    pates, 

Their  brows  hitchcocked  with   care. 

"Beware  the  johnsonites,   my  son! 

Fight    hoover   off   with   tooth   and    talon  1 
Beware    the    leonard    wood,   and    shun 

The   frabjous  henry  alien!" 

He    took    his    ready    pen    in    hand : 

Long   time   the   senate    foes    he    sought — 

Then    rested    he   'neath   the  white   house   tree, 
And    stood    awhile    in    thought. 

And  as  in    rulish   thought  he   stood, 
The  hoover  boom  with  eyes  of  flame 

Came   clarking    through   the    macadoo, 
And  pershinged  as  it  came! 

One !      Two !      One !      Two !       And      through      and 
through 

The  ready  pen  went  snicker-snack; 
He   slew    it   then   and    with    his  pen 

He  went  galumping  back. 

"And  has  thou   slain  the  hoover  boom? 

And  canst  thou  slay  the  hitchcock  boy?" 
Oh,   votish  day!      Come  quickly,  pray! 

He    chortled    in    his    joy. 

'Twas    votish    and    the    candidates 
Did    smith    and   palmer    in    the    air; 

All    bryaned    were    their    addled    pates, 
Their    brows    hitchcocked    with    care. 

— May  Stanley  in  Life. 


Why? 
I'm  wondering  why  our  makers  of  laws  throughout 

this  beautiful  land — 
Those  who   were  short  of  the   right   sort   of  stuff, 

and   lacking  in  requisite  "sand," 
Forgot    some    things    we    hadn't    nailed    down — for 

which   we  shouldn't  have  grieved  ? 
If  some,  indeed,  they'd  rid  us  of  we'd  really  have 

felt   relieved. 

Why  didn't  they  close  our  wash   rooms,  where  we 

scrub  the  public  each  day? 
Why    didn't   they   ban    free    towels    and    soap,    I'm 

anxious  to  have  them  say; 
Why    didn't    they    outlaw   our    writing   rooms    with 

pens  and  paper  and  ink. 
Where  paying  guests  are  seldom  seen,  contrary  to 

what  you'd   think? 

Why  didn't  they  "crab"  our  toilet  rooms,  patronized 

to  a  large  extent 
By  those  who  knock  our  restaurants,  in  which  they 

spend  not  a  cent? 
But,  first  in  my  mind,  is  why  they  forgot — at  least 

they   have  so  far — 
Why  didn't  they  take  away  from  us  our  restaurant 

as  well  as  our  bar? 
— Thomas  D.   Green,   President  of  the   New   York 

Hotel  Men's  Association. 
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e/atfcy 


Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paxton  Howard  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Louise 
Howard,  and  Mr.  Harold  Bouquet  of  Hollywood. 
The  weddng  will  be  an  event  of  August. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Crooks  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Emma  Crooks,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Buckbee.  The  wedding  will  take  place  on 
July  7th. 

A  no-host  dinner  was  given  on  Wednesday  at  the 
St.  Francis.  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and 
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■  RESERVATIONS  MAY  NOW  BE  MADE 

■  FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  AT 

Iel  encanto 

1  HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES 

| SANTA    BARBARA 

M    Most  beautifully  situated  hotel  in  California 

5  Polo,  golf,  tennis,  motoring,  riding,  moun- 
M  tain  climbing,  surf  swimming,  deep  sea  and 
M  trout  fishing— all  outdoor  sports  at  all  sea- 
pi  sons  here. 

§  AMERICAN  PLAN                      GARAGES 

§  Mrs.  M.  Hollingsworth,  Manager 
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EVERY 
NIGHT 

(Except  Sunday) 

DANCING 

7  to  1 


I 


DINNER  and 
SUPPER 

Supreme  ! 

Society's  Favorite  Dancers 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

RALPH  J.  WONDERS 

Host  and  Hostess. 

Eddie  Elkins'  Orchestra 

There  Is  No  Better  Dance  Music ! 

THE  FAIRMONT 

D.  M.  Linnard,  Lessee  LeRoy  Linnard,  Manager 


Mrs.  Daulton  Mann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jack- 
ling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fentriss  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Poett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Chase,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stuart  Haldorn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Duncan, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Sydney  Cloman,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  Mrs.  Butler 
Breeden,  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted,  Miss  Anne  Peters, 
Miss  Helen  Chesebrough,  Miss  Edith  Chesebrough, 
Mr.  Francis  Carolan,  Mr.  Henry  Dutton,  Com- 
mander W.  C.  Van  Antwerp,  Mr.  William  Crocker, 
Jr.,  Mr.  George  Pope,  Mr.  John  Drum,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Crocker,  and  Mr.  Thornwell  Mullally. 

Mrs.  William  Reding  entertained  at  luncheon 
on  Thursday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
on  Friday  at  Woodside.      Among  the  guests  were 


Nation  Urate  $c  (Ho. 

Objet*  d'Art  from 
Japan,  China  and  Korea 


570  SUTTER  ST. 

San  Fran asco,  Cal. 


Affiliated  Shop 

NATHAN  BENTZ 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  James  Cooper,  Mrs.  Bcrthe 
Welch,  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  Robert  Nuttall, 
Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel. 

The  members  of  the  University  Fine  Arts  So- 
ciety held  a  reception  at  the  St.  Francis  on 
Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Van- 
derlip  of  New  York. 

The  San  Rafael  Musical  Club  met  on  Thursday 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall.  Among 
those  attending  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Harry  Evans, 
Mrs.  Howard  Allen,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Arthur  Ford,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Brown,  Mrs.  Crawford  Greene,  Mrs. 
Leonard  Abbott,  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith,  Mrs.  Edgar 
Zook,  Mrs.  Philip  Brown,  Mrs.  Paul  Jones,  Mrs. 
Berrien  Anderson,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Crooks,  Mrs. 
Charles  Eentley,  Mrs.  Ralph  Palmer,  Mrs.  Roger 
Bocqueraz,  Mrs.  George  Kellham,  Mrs.  John 
Cushing,  Mrs.  William  Horn,  Mrs.  Stanleigh 
Arnold,  Mrs.  Robert  Menzies,  Mrs.  Christian  Mil- 
ler, Mrs.  John  Selfridge,  Miss  Alice  Carr,  Miss 
Alice  Oge,  Miss  Elsa  Korbel,  Miss  Gertrude 
Byrnes,  Miss  Louisiana  Foster,  Miss  Louise  Boyd, 
Miss   Mauricia   Mintzer,    and   Miss   Sara   Coffin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  gave  a  dance  on 
Saturday  for  Miss  Margaret  Fuller.  Their  guests 
included  Miss  Harriet  Brownell,  Miss  Claudine 
Spreckels,  Miss  Mary  Welty,  Miss  Mary  Searles. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Beedy,  Miss  Kate  Boardman,  Mis? 
Juliet  Thane,  Miss  Dorothy  Stevenson,  Mis- 
Yvonne  Harley,  Mr.  Horace  Scales,  Mr.  Albert 
Boardman,  Mr.  William  Sesnon,  Jr.,  Mr.  Frank 
Lynch,  Mr.  Arthur  Stevenson,  Mr.  Henry  Steven- 
son, Mr.  Frank  Fuller,  Jr.,  Mr.  Dana  Fuller,  and 
Mr.  Jack  Sutro. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  gave  a  luncheon  on  Monday, 
entertaining  Mrs.  Frank  King,  Mrs.  William 
Smith,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Douglas  McBryde,  Mrs.  William 
Sesnon,  Mrs.  Charles  Fay,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Dill. 
Mrs.  Butler  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon  last  week, 
her  guests  having  included  Mrs.  George  Newhall, 
Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill  were  dinner  hosts  on 
Tuesday,  their  guests  having  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Howell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willard  Williamson,  Miss  Lorna  William- 
son. Miss  Marion  Mellen,  Mr.  Brendon  Brady, 
Mr.  John  Raymond,  and  Mr.    Montague  Ward. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall  gave  a  house  party 
over  the  week-end,  entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Abbot,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Foster, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kcuchler,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Draper,  Mrs.  George  Boyd,  Miss 
Louisiana  Foster,  and  Miss  Cynthia  Boyd. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  a  dinner  hostess  on 
Wednesday,  entertaining  Lieutenant-Commander 
and  Mrs.  Leroy  Niclson,  Mr.  and  and  Mrs. 
Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Raymond, 
Miss  Pauline  Howard,  and  Mr.  Alvin  Hughes. 

Mrs.  Leon  Bocqueraz  gave  a  luncheon  on  Fri- 
day for  Miss  Claire  Knight.  The  guests  were 
Mrs.  Blair  Brooks,  Mrs.  Harry  Miller,  Mrs.  James 
Dunne,  Mrs.  Harrison  Clay,  Miss  Laura  Miller. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magcc,  Miss 
Schatze  Adams,    and    Miss   Adcle    Chavelier. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Hammond  entertained  at  a  tea  at 
her   home  last  week. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ford  gave  a  luncheon  last  week, 
her  guests  having  included  Mrs.  Philip  Brown, 
Mrs.  Christian  Miller,  Mrs.  Frank  Allen,  Jr..  Mrs. 
Edgar  Zook,  Mrs.  Uda  Waldrop,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Palmer,  Miss  Elsa  Korbel,  Miss  Gertrude  Byrnes, 
and    Miss    Catherine    Byrnes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pinckard  were  the  guests 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  on  Thursday  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Russell  Slade.  The  other  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard,  Mr.  and  Mr?. 
Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Herman  Phleger. 

Mrs.  Warren  Spieker  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day, her  guests  being  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mrs- 
Maurice  Sullivan,  Mrs.  George  Bowles,  Mrs. 
Stuart  Haldorn,  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann,  Mrs.  Clinton 
La  Montagne,  and  Miss  Anne  Peters. 

Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon last  Thursday,  complimenting  Mrs.  Henry 
Burgin.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Arthur  Fenni 
more,  Mrs.  William  Roth,  and  Mrs.  Otis  Johnson. 
Miss  Margaret  Mee  was  hostess  at  a  musicale 
at  her  home  in  San  Rafael  on  Tuesday.  Among 
those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Foster, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Armsby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uda 
Waldrop,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Raas,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Zook,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Palmer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Abbott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hubert  Mee,  Mrs.  Howard  Allen,  Mrs.  Edna 
Fisher  Hall,  Mrs.  Carter  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Brooke,  Mrs.  George  Boyd,  Mr.  Robert  Rourke, 
and   Mr.    Edgar  Boyle. 

Miss  Newell  Bull  gave  a  tea  on  Friday  in  honor 
of  Miss  Ursula  Hooper  and  Miss  Margaret  Down- 
ing. Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull,  Miss  Jane  Carrigan, 
Miss  Ruth  Prior,  Miss  Adele  Chevalier,  Miss 
Jean  Wirtner,  Miss  Doris  Wirtner,  Miss  Gladys 
Selwood,  Miss  Katherine  Wiginore,  Miss  Katherine 
Robinson,  Miss  Marion  Dunne,  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth McArthur  assisted  in  receiving. 

Miss  Lani  Sewell  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  Miss  Helen  Pierce  on  Thursday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club.  Among  those 
present  were  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Ellita 
Adams,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams,  Miss  Gertrude 
Clark,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Schmieden. 

Mrs.    George  Tyson  gave  a  luncheon  last  week, 


entertaining  Mrs.  Charles  Deering,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Freeman,  Mrs.  George  Forderer,  Mrs.  Wickhara 
Havens,  Mrs.  Edson  Adams,  Mrs.  James  Taylor, 
Mrs.  William  Shotwell,  Mrs.  James  Black,  Mrs. 
William  Henshaw,  Mrs.  Ernest  Stent,  Mrs.  John 
Wright,  Mrs.  Howard  Holmes,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Bradley,  and  Mrs.  George  Bates. 

Miss  Rosamonde  Lee  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  on  Wednesday  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet Lee.  Among  those  attending  the  affair  were 
Miss  Josephine  Drown,  Miss  Dolly  Kuhn,  Miss 
Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss 
Julia  Adams,  Miss  Frances  Ames,  Miss  Katherine 
Kuhn,  Miss  Florence  Russell,  Miss  Alice  Moffitt, 
and  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan. 

General  and  Mrs.  George  Barnett  gave  a  lunch- 
eon last  week  at  the  St.  Francis,  the  guests  having 
been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker,  Miss  Anne  Gor- 
don, Miss  Lucia  Chase,  Mi.  Leon  Walker,  Mr. 
Harry    Crocker,    and    Mr.   Howard    Spreckels. 

Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow  entertained  at  a  dinner 
and  bridge  on  Thursday. 


"INDIANA  MOON" 

A  Beautiful  Waltz  Song 

Just  Issued 

ASK  YOUR  MUSIC  DEALER 


'iM. 


ce 


'?  15'   Management- 
rvj     Walsey  CMaawarina 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city   and   Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall  have  left  San 
Rafael  for  Bolinas,  where  they  will  pass  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  returned  Wednesday  to 
Burlingame  from  Del  Monte.  She  was  accom- 
panied  on   her  trip  by    Princess  Hatzfeldt. 

Mrs.  Alia  Checkering  has  returned  from  New- 
York  and  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Henshaw.  Later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henshaw  and  Mrs. 
dickering  will  go  to  Montecito  for  the  summer. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Ford  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  Ford  re- 
turned Tuesday   from  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Osborne  arrived  here  from 
New  York  a  few  days  ago.  They  will  spend  a 
short  time  at  Los  Gatos  before  going  south  to 
visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Field  at  Montecito. 

Princess  Hatzfeldt  left  on  Thursday  for  the 
South.  She  will  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hunt- 
ington at  San  Marino  and  will  go  East  with 
them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  who  have  been 
spending  the  last  two  months  at  Redlands,  expect 
to  return  home  next  week.  They  will  spend  the 
summer    at    the    McCloud    River    Country    Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Judge,  and  Mr.  Charles  Hayden  are  en- 
joying a  few  days  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Miss  Dorothy  Anglin  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe  at   Menlo   Park. 

Miss  Hildreth  Meiere  is  expected  to  return  to 
San  Francisco  next  week.  She  will  spend  her  va- 
cation with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Meiere  at  Los 
Altos  and  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder  Bowers  in 
town. 

Mrs.  Charles  Beldcn  arrived  on  Tuesday  from 
Nfew   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Ryone  left  Friday  foi 
Southern  California,  where  they  will  spend  a  fort- 
night. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs, 
who  have  been  guests  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
have  gone  to  Del  Monte,  where  they  will  remain 
throughout  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hathaway  will  move  this 
week  to  Pebble  Beach.  Later  they  will  be  joined 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Short,  who  will  remain 
with   them  during  the  summer   season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs,  who  have  been 
spending  the  last  few  weeks  at  their  ranch  in 
Colusa,    returned    to    town    Thursday. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  left  on  Friday  for  Bos- 
ton. She  will  spend  the  summer  with  General 
and    Mrs.    Charles   Taylor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  de  Ropp  will  leave  in  July 
for  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Harvie  will  leave  this  week 
for  Monte  Rio,  where  they  will  remain  at  the 
Warren  Palmer  ranch  until  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Howell,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Marion  Mellen,  have  gone  to  Los  Gatos  for 
the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt,  who  have  been 
enjoying  a  trip  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,    have    returned    to    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  La  Montagne  have  taken  a  house 
in  the  Palo  Alto   foothills  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Lawson  have  returned 
from  Montana.  After  a  few  days'  visit  in  San 
Francisco,  they  will  go  to  Palo  Alto  to  stay  until 
August. 

Mrs.  Chauncey  Penoyer  has  returned  to  Bur- 
lingame from  Santa  Barbara.  She  will  leave  for 
the  south  again  in  July. 

Miss  Pearl  Chase  left  last  week  for  Santa  Bar- 
bara, after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  Fennimore  returned 
Wednesday  from  a  trip  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whitwell  are  going 
abroad  early  in  June,  to  be  away  throughout  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Washington  Dodge  sailed  last  Saturday  for 
Europe,  where  she  will  stay  until  the  late  fall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Breuner  will  spend  the 
summer  at  their  ranch   near  Wawona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  are  enjoying  a  trip 
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|  Podesta  &  Baldocchi 
|  FLORISTS 

|     224-226  GRANT  AVE. 
I  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

g    Telephone  Keamy  4975 
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Stages  the  City  s^Most 
Exclusive  Dansants. 

PALACE  HOTEL 

Note  :  Special  Rose  Room  dioner,  7  to  1, 

$2.50,  including  covert   charge. 

Special  After-Theatre  Supper,  10 

to     1,    $1.50.    including     covert 

charge. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thnking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C.  JURGENS 

Manager 
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|     After  the 

|    McCormack  Recital 

■  — have  Dinner  at 

1     Hotel  Whitcomb  § 

I  at  Civic  Center  B 

W    A     delightful      menu,      excellently     served,  p 

=    brings    your    day    of    enjoyment    to    a    sue-  ^ 

|§    cessful   close.  M 

M  Service    from    5:30    to    8:30  H 

M  $1.50  the  plate  m 
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Hotel  Claremont 

Berkeley,  California 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 
amidst  wonderful  flower  gardens 
and  magnificent  trees.  Thirty-five 
minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  entrance  of  Hotel  by  the  Key 
Route  ferry  and  express  trains. 
For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 
9300. 


MRS.  J.  HAMILTON  Phone  Fillmore  21 1 

THE  BOUQUET  SHOP 

DECORATING  A  SPECIALTY 
Colonial  Bouquets  of  Flower*  that  Last  Indefinitely  mailed 
to  any  part  of  the  country. 

1646  DIVISADERO  STREET 
Near  Sutler  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Filet  Laces  :  Cut  Work  :  Punch  Work 

Mrs.  A.  M.  ROBINS,  of  LONDON 

MADEIRA  HOUSE 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Strictly  Hand  Made  Articles 

REASONABLE  PRICES 
SPECIAL  WEDDING  TROUSSEAU  SETS 

364  SUTTER  ST.,  below  stockton 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Giade  Service" 


Itbrough   Southern  California.     They  will  return  to 

■  town  the  latter  part   of  the  week. 

I     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson,  who  have  been  in 
I  Boston  for  some  weeks,  will  return  to  Burlingame 
Enext  week. 
I     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Chase  sailed  last  week  for 

Honolulu. 
I     Mr.    and    Mrs.    Frederick   Palmer   have    returned 
I  from   their  visit  to   Santa   Barbara. 
I     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Stewart  White  will  leave 
Ifor    Alaska    on    June     15th,     to    be    gone    several 
I  weeks. 

I     Mrs.  James  Bull  and   Mr.   Wilfred  Bull  left  on 
iTuesday    for    Santa    Barbara.      They   will   pass   the 

■  summer  there. 

I      Mr.   Jerome  Landfield  has  returned  to  his  home 

Bin    Hillsborough    from   a   visit    of    several    days    in 

Itown. 

I     Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  left  on 

■Wednesday    for   Garden    River    Farm,    where    they 

will   spend  several  months. 
I     Mrs.     George     Pope     will     arrive     from     Boston 
learly  in  June.      She  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
■Moseley  Taylor. 
I     Miss     Rosamonde     Lee     and     Mr.     Richard     Lee 


A  swimming  plunge 
is  one  of  the  features 
that  make  the  Penin- 
sula a  delightful 
country  home  for 
the  summer 

"Just  32  minutes  from 
San  Francisco." 

HOTEL  PENINSULA 


Healj  Sfupkuta 

Manager  of  Exclusive  Entertainments 

973  Market  St.  Phone  Sutter  7248 

San  Francisco 


WM.   HERBST    &    CO. 

(Latb  with  Shrbve  &  Company) 

CLOCKMAKERS 

CHIME,  ANTIQUE  AND  COMPLICATED  CLOCKS 
A  SPECIALTY 
We  call  and  deliver — Sao  Francisco,  Alameda  and  San 

Maleo  Counties. 

703  HEAD  BLDG.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

309  Post  St.  Phone  Smter  3278 


Located  in  the  Financial  District 

MARTIN'S  GRILL 

SALADS   OUR  SPECIALTY 

Business  Luncheon  1 1  a.  m.  to  2  p.m. 

548  Sacramento  St.,  cor.  Leidesdorff 


have  returned  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  will 
join  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Cuyler  Lee  at  Del  Monte  for 
the    midsummer. 

Colonel  William  Bertsch  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  Tuesday  from  Fort  Sheridan. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Erodie  and  Miss  Carrie  Taylor 
returned  yesterday  from  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  has  returned  from  Sonoma 
County,  where  she  enjoyed  a  week's  visit  with  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    William  Henshaw. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Upham  have  reopened  their 
summer  home  on  the  Russian  River. 

Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh  returned  on  Monday 
from  a  visit  to  the  Crocker  ranch  in  Cloverdale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McNear,  upon  their  arrival 
from  the  East,  will  take  possession  of  their  home 
on   the   Russian    River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pinckard  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard  passed  the  week-end  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler  spent  the  week- 
end on  the   McCloud    River. 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Harding  left  San  Francisco  a  few 
days  ago  for  a  month's  visit  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and   Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Tenny  will  sail  for  Hono- 
lulu on  July   1st. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling,  Mrs.  Robert  Foute,  and 
Miss  Augusta  Foute  have  returned  from  a  fort- 
night's  visit  at    Paraiso   Springs. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Cloman  will  leave  this 
week  to  attend  the  Republican  conventon  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  Kirby  Critten- 
den and  Miss  Maude  Fay  will  pass  the  summer  in 
Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  will  leave 
this  week  for  Santa  Cruz,  where  they  will  pass 
the    summer. 

Mrs.  Raoul  Duval,  who  took  part  in  the  golf 
tournament  in  Los  Angeles,  returned  to  San  Mateo 
several  days  ago. 

Mrs.  Homer  King  and  Miss  Hazel  King  are 
enjoying  a  visit  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Law  left  on  Saturday  for 
their  summer  home  on  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Warren  Clark  have  taken   posses- 
sion of  their  home  in  Menlo  Park  for  the  summer. 
Mr.  and   Mrs.   Charles  Bliss  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bliss  left  this  week  for  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sesnon  will  spend  the 
summer  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Mr.  Douglas  Alexander  left  on  Saturday  for 
Seattle.  He  will  make  his  future  home  in  the 
northern   city. 

Miss  Jean  Boyd  has  left  Connecticut  for  Wash- 
ington, where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  John 
Casserly   and  Miss  Cecily   Casserly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  De  Remer  have  taken  a 
house  in  Palo  Alto  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentis  Hale  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer at  Shasta  Springs. 

Miss  Cecily  Casserly  left  last  Tuesday  for  Wash- 
ington to  join  Mrs.  John  Casserly.  They  will 
spend  the  summer  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman  will  arrive 
from  New  York  this  week.  They  will  spend  the 
summer   in  Burlingame. 

Miss  Katherine  Wigmore  who  has  been  visiting 
Miss  Jane  Carrigan,  will  return  to  Los  Angeles 
this  week.  Miss  Carrigan  will  accompany  her 
south. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  left  several  days 
ago  for  New  York  for  an  indefinite  visit. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  is  the  guest  of  Senator 
James    Phelan    in    Washington. 

Count    and    Countess  Andre   de   Limur   have   re- 
turned to  Burlingame,  after  a  visit  to  Del  Monte 
Mrs.  Ambrose  Williams  will  leave  in  a  few  days 
for  New  Orleans  en  route  to  Virginia,  where  she 
will  spend  the  next  two  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapin  Tubbs  are  enjoying  a 
visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merritt  Reid  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  will  not  reopen  her  home 
in  Menlo  Park  as  usual,  but  will  remain  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Reid  will  return  from 
their  wedding  tour  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 
They  will  make  their  home  at  the  Fairmont  for 
the  present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman  are  at  Del  Monte 
for  a  fortnight. 

Miss  Lolita  Armour  spent  several  days  in  the 
city  en  route  to  Chicago,  where  she  will  rejoin 
Mr.   and  Mrs.   Ogden  Armour. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Langley  Porter  will  take  posses- 
sion of  their  new  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  next 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  left  last  week  for 
New  York,  where  they  will  remain  until  July. 

Mrs,  Harold  Havens  spent  the  week-end  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard  will  move  to  Ross 
this  week.  Later  in  the  summer  they  will  visit  Mr. 
and   Mrs.  Wallace  Mein  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  MacLeod  have  moved  to 
th,eir    Mill   Valley   bungalow    for    the   summer. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Peninsula  Hotel  (San 
Mateo)  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Wallen,  Grand 
Rapids;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Marston,  Tacoma; 
Mr.  John  Hoffman,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
A.  May,  Annapolis,  Maryland;  Mr.  Fred  H.  Vin- 
cent, New  York  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Cole- 
man, Philadelphia;  Mr.  F.  J.  Dunbar,  San  Diego; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Fulton,  Seattle;  Mr.  M. 
Webb,   Reno. 

Fairmont  Hotel  arrivals  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  A.  J.  Macray,  Victoria,  B.  C;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bendernagel,  Mr.  J.  Birmie,  New  York;  Admirals 
H.  Kats  and  S.  Nonaka  and  Captain  T.  Yodo, 
Tokyo;  Mr.  Oscar  C.  Mueller,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
Henry  Cohen,  New  Orleans;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  V. 
Bloedorn,  Denver;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Fiske, 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey;  Mr.  L.  Deros,  Java; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Lichtenberg,  Boyes  Springs; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hall,  Merchantvillc,  New 
York;  Mr.  Charles  N.  Pollak,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy 
R.  Pyne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  E.  Mann  and  two 
daughters.  New  York  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  P. 
Deans,  Chicago;  Sir  Arthur  Churchman,  London; 
Mr.   Henry  W.   Taft,  Cincinnati. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  W.  Alexander,  San  Jose;  Mr.  E. 
P.  Smith,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Han- 


sheer,  Manila,  P.  I.;  Mr.  James  Dewar,  India; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Hawkins,  St.  Helens,  Oregon; 
Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Mr.  O.  C.  Stanley,  Lansing. 
Michigan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Stanley,  Sacra- 
mento ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  English,  Stockton ; 
Mrs.  John  J.  Dunn,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Mrs.  J.  F. 
McKinley,  Chicago;  Mr.  W.  H.  Ramstheley,  New- 
castle, Pennsylvania;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Johnson, 
Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Rose  Moseley,  Rochester,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Donaldson  and  daugh- 
ter, Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  D.  G.  Hunt, 
Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Whitney, 
Fresno. 

Among  the  guests  registered  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis  recently  are  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lamont,  New 
York;  Mr.  Frederick  Howe,  Spokane;  Mr.  Leonard 
G.  Havar,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  R.  C.  Merriman, 
Exeter;  Mr.  Patrick  Welch,  Spokane;  Major  C.  L. 
Peart,  Calcutta,  India;  Mr.  Robert  W.  Simms, 
Jacksonville,  Florida;  Mr.  L.  B.  Graham,  Detroit; 
Mr.  John  de  Bary,  Basle,  Switzerland;  Mr.  George 
S.  Waterhouse,  Boston;  Mr.  F.  A.  Jones,  Phcenix, 
Arizona ;  Mr.  Charles  D.  Thompson,  Seattle ;  Mr. 
J.  W.  Lieb,  New  York  City;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Pollock,  Chicago;  Colonel  J.  S.  Herron,  Presidio 
of  Monterey ;  Mr.  Arthur  Letts,  Los  Angeles ; 
Judge  Marion  De  Vries,  Washington,  D.  C. :  Mr. 
Ray  B.  Taber,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snow- 
den  Hall,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  H.  A.  Cutter,  Boston; 
Mr.  William  J.  Sloane,  New  York  City ;  Mr. 
George  Butz,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  Hotel  include  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Vanderlip  and  daughter,  New 
York;  Mr.  E.  J.  Hezan,  Shanghai;  Mr.  A.  P.  Day, 
Provo,  Utah;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Feris,  Reno; 
Mr.  D.  C.  Ecles,  Ogden,  Utah;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  F.  Barham,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  C.  W.  Nibley, 
Miss  Ruth  Nibley,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  H.  G. 
Cole,  Mr.  E.  G.  Dezell,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Dyson 
Garside,  London,  England;  Mr.  Edward  J.  Yorkey, 
Chicago;  Mr.  Ellsworth  Bryce,  Chicago;  Mr.  R.  J. 
Oglesby,  Alaska;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dunn,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  James  C.  Irons,  Vancouver,  B.  C; 
Mr.  Bayly  Hipkins,  New  York  City;  Mr.  F.  E. 
Blake,  Honolulu;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Smith, 
New  York  City;  Mr.  Henry  Breckenridge,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Mr.  John  B.  Muller,  Los  Angeles; 
Sir  Paul  Chater,  Hongkong,  China;  Mr.  O.  B. 
Perry,   New  York  City. 


Shakespearean  Wonders. 

Bibliophiles  are  excited  over  the  discovery 
of  another  Shakespearean  wonder.  In  a 
search  among  some  venerable  books  which 
had  been  preserved  in  his  muniment  room  for 
over  2000  years  (according  to  the  London 
Telegraph)  Richard  Francis  Burton  of  near 
Shrewsbury  came  across  a  rare  edition. 

The  volume  contains  a  first  edition  of  the 
1599  "Passionate  Pilgrim,"  with  additions 
made  up  from  either  an  unknown  earlier 
edition  or  from  a  portion  of  that  1606  edition, 
of  which  no  other  trace  exists;  a  fifth  edition 
of  the  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  now  proved  by 
its  title-page  to  be  of  the  same  year  of  issue 
as  the  fourth,  1599  (hitherto  the  fifth  in  the 
Bodleian,  without  this  title-page,  has  been 
believed  to  be  the  only  extant  copy  of  it)  ; 
another  third  edition,  1600,  of  the  "Lucrece" ; 
a  rival  to  the  Lamport  Hall  copy  of  the  1595 
"Emaricdulfe"  sonnets  (the  anagram  on  the 
name  of  the  patroness,  Marie  Cufeld)  ;  a  com- 
pletely unknown  continuation  of  "Lucrece," 
written  in  1600  by  Shakespeare's  admirer,  the 
versatile  Thomas  Middleton,  under  the  title 
of  the  "Ghost  of  Lucrece." 

The  book  measures  only  5  by  3]4  inches, 
is  bound  together  in  contemporary  vellum, 
with  gilt  line  ornaments,  probably  the  work 
of  a  sixteenth-century  stationer.  The  effect 
of  its  discovery  upon  bibliomaniacs  will  prob- 
ably be  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  Ein- 
stein theory  upon  astronomers,  because  years 
ago  all  hope  seemed  to  be  banished  of  finding 
any  more  early  copies  of  Shakespeare's  poems. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  shortly  before 
Christmas  an  American  paid  a  matter  of  some 
$75,000  for  a  tiny  book  containing  a  fourth 
edition    (1599)    of  "Venus  and  Adonis,"   one 


may  imagine  that  the  sale  price  of  the  latest 
Shakespearean  trouvaille  will  run  into  six 
digits. 


There  is  in  use  in  France  an  electric  sub- 
stitute for  the  barber's  scissors.  It  consists 
of  a  comb  carrying  along  one  side  of  its  row 
of  teeth  a  platinum  wire  through  which  flows 
an  electric  current.  As  the  comb  passe3 
through  the  locks  to  be  shorn  the  heated  wire 
instantaneously  severs  the  hairs,  leaving  them 
of  even  length  and  sealing  the  cut  ends  as  in 
the  ordinary  process  of  singeing  with  a  taper. 


INGLESIDE 
TERRACES 

Home  of  the  Fashionable 

The  average  family  of  gentle  birth 
and  intelligence  prefers  to  have 
neighbors  of  refinement  and  culture. 

There  is  no  insurance  for  congenial 
surroundings  about  city  homes  in  any 
but  the  districts  about  which  wise  re- 
strictions have  been  thrown. 

Some  of  the  men  and  women,  who 
represent  the  highest  grades  of  arts, 
the  professions,  business  and  society 
live  at  Ingleside  Terraces. 

There  are  no  buts  or  ifs  in  this 
beautiful  residence  park.  It  offers  the 
best  there  is  in  homes. 

R.  D.  McELROY 

General  Agent 

607  Phelan  Building  Sutter  4824 

Tract  Office,  Telephone  Randolph  2752 


Persian  Rug  Cleaning  Co. 

Native  Rug  Experts 

Native    way    of    cleaning    rugs — with    scien- 
tific olive  oil  process.     Hand  work.     Process 
of   cleaning   and    repairing    fully   explained. 
Goods  insured   against  fire  and  theft. 

3828-3830  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Tel.  Pacific  8723 


Riding  Boots 

From  Winkle  combine 
precision  of  detail  with 
that  casual  grace  and 
elegance  which  identify 
smart  sports'  attire. 

MADE  TO 
MEASURE 

Winkle  Riding  Boot  Co. 

370  GEARY 

Leathers  are  direct  importations  from 
England's  foremost  tanners 
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Sverydrop 
power-full 

"RedCrown"is  all- 
refinery  gasoline  — 
with  full  power  in 
everydrop.  Itismade 
to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  your  en- 
gine. Look  for  the 
"Red  Crown"  sign 
before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


The  Gasoline  of  Quality 
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William  R.  Staats 
Company 

ESTA3L ISHBD      1887 

BONDS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

477  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


LOS  ANGELES 


PASADENA 


KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 
San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Customer — Waiter,  give  me  some  hash, 
please.  Waiter  (ex-army  cook,  shouting  back 
to  the  cook) — Clean  up  the  kitchen.— Ameri- 
can Legion  Weekly. 

"I  see  where  a  number  of  wealthy  Americans 
sojourning  in  Cuba  have  formed  a  club?'^ 
"What  do  they  call  their  organization  ?" 
"The  'Tank  Corps.'  "—Birmingluim  Age- 
Herald. 

"It  seems  to  me  I  have  already  heard  some 
of  the  stories  told  by  this  monologist."  "Per- 
haps you  have."  "Yes  ?"  "He's  a  retired  bar- 
tender who  has  gone  into  vaudeville." — Hous- 
ton Post. 

Stammering  Lieutenant — Does  anybody  know 
where  I  put-put-put  my  put-put-put-put-put- 
tees? Captain  (in  next  room) — Ah!  They've 
got  that  Ford  to  working  at  last — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

"You  claim  there  are  microbes  in  kisses?" 
she  asked  the  young  doctor.  "There  are,"  he 
said.  "What  disease  do  they  bring?"  she 
asked.  "Palpitation  of  the  heart." — Ladies' 
Home   Journal. 

"Isn't  Miss  PHscilla  Knowitall  a  professor 
in  that  girls'  college  any  more?"  "Oh,  no; 
she's  gone  way  up  in  the  world  since  she  was 
there.  She's  getting  a  cook's  pay  now." — Bal- 
timore American. 

"Any  malaria  around  here?"  inquired  the 
stranger.  "I  dunno,"  answered  Uncle  Bill 
Bottletop,  very  cautiously.  "Did  you  come 
prepared  with  any  special  medicine  for  it?" — 
Washington  Star. 

"A  decent  husband  should  give  his  wife  all 
the  money  she  wants,"  argued  Mrs.  Gabb. 
"What  are  you  talking  about  ?"  demanded  Mr. 
Gabb.  "There  isn't  that  much  money." — Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

"I  intend  to  start  on  a  sea  voyage  tomor- 
row." "Are  you  going  because  you  want  to 
get  a  view  of  reconstructed  Europe?"  "No; 
I  am  going  because  I  want  to  get  a  drink." — 
Baltimore  American. 

"How  is  Mrs.  Gadder  getting  along  in  driv- 
ing her  new  car?"  "She's  learning."  "Good!" 
"Yes.  She  learned  yesterday  that  although 
sidewiping  a  fire  plug  doesn't  damage  the  fire 
plug  particularly,  it  leaves  an  automobile  look- 
ing much  the  worse  for  wear. — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

"Your  business  college  for  young  ladies 
seems  to  be  all  right."    "It  is  all  right."    "Do 


Crocker 

Safe  Deposit 

Vaults 

Crocker  Building 

San  Francisco 

Managamant 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

"The  birds 
never    sing 


you  give  the  girls  a  good,  practical  business 
training?"  "In  reply  to  that  question  I  can 
only  say  that  60  per  cent,  of  our  graduates 
marry  their  employers  the  first  year." — Lon- 
don Telegraph. 

"I  like  to  wander  in  the  park." 
sing  sweetly."  "Yes ;  and  they 
ragtime." — Pittsburgh  Post. 

Young  Musician — Xow,  professor,  how  do 
nry  compositions  please  you  ?  Professor — 
Why,  I  think  that  they  may  perhaps  be  played 
when  Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Meyerbeer  have  been  forgotten.  Young  Mu- 
sician— Really  ?  Professor — Certainly ;  but 
not  until  then. — Musical  Courier. 


WE  LIVE  TO  SERVE 

Our    automobile    insurance    protection 

service  has  brought  us  6000  friends  in 

California. 

The    maximum    of    protection    at    the 

minimum    of   cost. 

Union  Iudemnily  Exchange  of  California 

Americas  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Sutter  2645.     Sutter  2646. 

320  Syndicate  Bldg.,  Oakland. 

Lakeside  6157. 


MOTOR   OILS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  beg  to  announce  that  the  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  developing  and  will  soon  put  upon  the  market 
a  full  line  of  new  high  grade  motor  lubricating  oils  made  from  selected  California  Crude  Petroleum.  This 
Company  has  completed  extensive  laboratories  furnished  with  the  most  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
Petroleum  Research.  In  addition  to  the  usual  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  a  special  Motor-Oil  Testing 
Laboratory  has  been  provided  (first  on  the  Pacific  Coast)  for  testing  Associated  motor  oils  under  actual  service 
conditions  in  internal  combustion  engines  before  their  final  approval  for  sale.  This  Motor-Oil  Testing  Labora- 
tory is,  therefore,  both  a  check  on  manufacturing  methods  and  the  best  guarantee  of  uniformlv  good  quality  and 
greatest  serviceability  to  the  user.  ASK  FOR  ASSOCIATED  SCRIP  BOOKS 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

On  and  after  July  1,  1920,  the  sub- 
scription price  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
$5.00  per  year.  The  publisher  regrets 
the  necessity  for  this  advance,  which  is 
due  to  the  largely  increased  cost  of  every- 
thing entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  paper. 


Prohibition. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act  are  constitutional. 
The  provision  for  concurrence  between  the  national  and 
the  state  governments  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
means  that  Congress  may  interpret  everything  in  its 
own  way  and  that  the  states  must  affirm  and  enforce 
that  interpretation.  The  plea  of  Rhode  Island  for  the 
reservation  of  her  police  powers  as  part  of  her  original 
agreement  with  the  other  states  goes  by  the  board. 
Prohibition,  as  it  now  exists,  is  the  law  of  the  land 
and  there  can  be  no  further  appeal  except  in  the  usual 
ways  and  to  the  nation  at  large.  And  that  means  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  there  is  no  appeal  at  all  except 
in  so  far  as  Congress  may  be  persuaded  to  raise  the 
alcoholic  limit.     And  in  that  respect  Congress  will  be 


moved  by  its  usual  lofty  motive,  which   is   a   careful 
estimate  of  the  votes  involved. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  discussion  of  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
except  to  obey  it.  None  the  less  the  Argonaut  sees  no 
reason  to  modify  the  forebodings  of  mischief  that  it 
has  already  expressed  and  that  are  naturally  accentu- 
ated by  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Prohi- 
bition is  not  only  an  infringement  upon  individual 
liberty,  but  it  breaks  down  those  mental  ideals  of  free- 
dom upon  which  all  free  institutions  must  ultimately 
rest.  Under  such  laws  we  grow  used  to  tyranny  and 
tolerant  of  it.  We  have  established  the  principle  that 
every  citizen  may  be  compelled  to  do  or  to  refrain  from 
doing  whatever  a  majority  may  hold  to  be  wholesome 
on  the  one  hand  or  hurtful  on  the  other.  A  compulsory 
attendance  at  church  is  much  more  defensible  than  a 
compulsory  abstention  from  wine. 

At  the  present  moment  the  whole  of  civilization  is  in 
a  state  of  incipient  revolution,  and  America  is  by  no 
means  a  laggard  in  that  sinister  procession.  Class  war 
is  spreading  like  a  miasma  all  over  the  world,  and  it  is 
the  old  war  between  those  who  have  and  those  who 
have  not.  At  a  moment  so  critical,  so  fraught  with 
immeasurable  mischief,  we  have  passed  a  class  law,  a 
law  that  draws  a  deep  line  of  demarcation  between  rich 
and  poor,  with  privilege  upon  one  side  and  deprivation 
upon  the  other.  Prohibition  has  no  meaning  for  the 
rich  man,  no  practical  bearing  upon  his  habits.  By  his 
wealth  he  purchases  his  exemption  from  the  law.  He 
need  hardly  know  that  it  exists.  But  upon  the  poor 
man  it  presses  relentlessly  and  without  discrimination. 
He  must  painfully  remodel  his  life  and  his  habits,  and 
for  no  better  reason  than  the  lack  of  money  to  buy 
immunity.  The  effect  of  such  class  legislation,  so  naked 
and  so  unashamed,  upon  masses  of  people  already  seeth- 
ing with  discontent  and  a  sense  of  inequality  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  It  is  for  such  reasons 
that  prohibition  becomes  a  portent  and  an  act  of  in- 
cendiarism. Q 

Governor  Allen  Asks  a  Question. 

The  idea  that  the  public  has  any  enforceable  rights 
in  a  labor  dispute  is  so  novel,  one  might  almost  say  so 
revolutionary,  that  its  presentation  by  Governor  Allen 
of  Kansas  deserves  to  rank  with  the  peace  treaty  as 
one  of  the  great  events  in  an  epoch  of  change.  For 
half  a  century  the  public  has  had  no  recognized  rights 
in  the  great  labor  convulsions  that  have  swept  the 
country.  Its  lot  has  been  to  suffer  in  silent  patience 
while  the  gladiators  in  the  arena  have  determined 
among  themselves  and  by  violence  whether  it  shall  have 
fuel  to  burn,  food  to  eat,  or  transportation  for  its  com- 
modities, whether  in  fact  it  shall  have  the  means  to 
live.  Not  once,  but  a  dozen  times  within  the  last  few 
years  we  have  seen  stark  misery,  misery  comparable 
only  with  that  of  war,  stalk  through  a  land  of  plenty  at 
the  bidding  of  a  few  men  who  have  dared  to  use  the 
necessities  of  millions  as  a  weapon  with  which  to  strike 
down  their  economic  enemies.  That  those  millions  are 
parties  to  the  suit,  that  they  have  inalienable  rights, 
that  they  have  even  the  dominance  rightly  accorded  to 
majorities,  is  the  contention  of  Governor  Allen,  who 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert  and  to  embody  his  assertion  in 
the  laws  of  Kansas  that  no  man  or  organization  of  men 
shall  inflict  these  intolerable  miseries  upon  the  com- 
munity without  the  sanction  of  the  law. 

But  with  the  laws  of  Kansas  we  are  not  at  the  mo- 
ment concerned.  The  point  of  interest  is  the  debate 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  between  Governor  Allen 
j  and  Samuel  Gompers.  Mr.  Gompers  seems  to  have  met 
;  his  match.  Not  for  the  first  time  in  such  matters  he 
was  floored  by  a  direct  question,  relentlessly  pressed 
home  through  the  maze  of  evasions  and  generalities  in 
'  which  he  sought  to  conceal  the  issue.  Every  man,  said 
'  Mr.  Gompers,  had  the  right  to  cease  work  whenever  it 


pleased  him  to  do  so.  But  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  the 
converse  contention,  which  must  be  equally  true,  that 
every  man  has  the  right  to  continue  work  or  to  resume 
work  whenever  it  pleased  him  to  do  so.  Governor 
Allen  quickly  countered  with  the  assertion  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  rights  of  the  individual  over  his  pri- 
vate actions,  to  work  or  not  to  work,  no  man  had  the 
right  to  order  or  to  compel  any  other  man  to  work  or 
not  to  work,  and  that  any  man  daring  to  exercise  such 
coercion  as  this,  so  fatal  to  freedom  and  to  free  gov- 
ernment, should  be  answerable  to  the  law.  And  then 
Governor  Allen  put  this  question : 

When  a  dispute  between  capital  and  labor  brings  on  a  strike 
affecting  the  production  or  distribution  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  thus  threatening  the  public  peace  and  impairing  the  pub- 
lic health,  has  the  public  any  rights  in  such  a  controversy,  or 
is  it  a  private  war  between  capital  and  labor  ?  If  you  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  Mr.  Gompers,  how  would  you 
protect  the  rights  of  the  public  ? 

Mr.  Gompers  had  an  hour  or  more  in  which  to  answer 
this  question.  He  made  no  answer  whatsoever  except 
to  describe  it  as  "unfair" — to  organized  labor,  pre- 
sumably. The  great  audience  in  Carnegie  Hall  was 
quick  to  see  the  vital  nature  of  the  question.  There 
were  loud  and  continuous  demands,  "Answer  the  ques- 
tion! Answer  it!"  Eventually,  and  toward  the  end 
of  his  speech  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  said  that  he 
would  like  to  answer  Governor  Allen  if  he  had  time, 
but  in  spite  of  the  growing  insistence  of  the  audience 
he  made  no  attempt  at  a  reply.  He  had  nothing  to 
say  except  worn-out  platitudes  on  the  rights  of  labor 
and  the  iniquities  of  capital. 

We  know  quite  well  what  Mr.  Gompers  would  have 
said  had  he  dared.  We  are  not  at  all  in  doubt  as  to 
his  convictions.  He  believes  that  the  public  has  no 
rights  whatever,  and  that  it  should  starve  or  freeze  un- 
complainingly, and  without  any  attempt  at  self-defense, 
whenever  it  is  so  ordered  by  a  labor  organization.  A 
hundred  million  people  are  to  be  cuffed  and  kicked,  de- 
prived of  food  and  fuel,  ruined  in  pocket,  their  health 
undermined,  reduced  to  the  status  of  chattels,  not 
because  a  certain  number  of  men,  acting  on  their  own 
volition,  refuse  to  work,  but  because  they  are  forbidden 
to  work  by  a  telegram  from  Chicago  and  tacitly  threat- 
ened with  mutilation  and  murder  if  they  disobey.  Gov- 
ernor Allen  says  that  this  law  shall  not  run  in  Kansas, 
that  no  law  shall  run  in  Kansas  except  the  laws  of  the 
state  and  of  the  nation,  that  no  man  shall  be  forbidden 
to  work  nor  compelled  to  work  except  by  the  constituted 
authorities. 

But  Governor  Allen's  great  question  will  not  dis- 
appear with  the  audience  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Unless  we 
are  much  mistaken  it  will  be  asked  and  answered  wher- 
ever there  are  free  men  disposed  to  sustain  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Has  the  public  any  rights  in  a  labor  con- 
troversy which  threatens  the  public  peace  or  impairs 
the  public  health?  And,  if  so,  how  are  those  rights  to 
be  protected?    Will  Mr.  Gompers  reply? 


The  Shipping  Bill. 
The  lack  of  coordination  between  the  great  govern- 
mental departments  was  never  better  shown  than  in  the 
fate  of  the  shipping  bill.     It  was  not  a  controversial 
measure.    It  was  founded  on  the  fact  that  there  can  be 
no  American  merchant  marine  without  some  sort  oi 
aid  to  compensate  for  the  subsidies  paid  by  other  na- 
tions and  for  the  lower  rates  at  which  they  can  build 
and  operate  their  ships.    We  wasted  billions  of  dollars 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  panic  efforts  to  remedy 
the  mischief,  with  the  result  that  now  we  have  neither  the 
money  nor  the  ships.    The  shipping  bill,  which  carried 
no  money  subsidy,  passed  the  House  months  ago.     It 
has  been  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Senate  C 
Committee.     It  satisfied  both  parties  by  it- 
and  its  promised  effectiveness.     It  is  only 
interference   by   the    State   Department    a 
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Department  that  has  checked  its  progress.  Whether 
the  objections  are  valid  or  invalid,  they  should  have 
been  made  before.  Their  sudden  intrusion  at  the 
eleventh  hour  is  a  slight  to  Congress. 

Secretary   Colby  objects   to  the  bill  because  it  im- 
plies the  abrogation  of  certain  existing  treaties.     Now 


arguments  our  own  predilections  may  suggest.  It  was  knew  the  facts,  he  says,  they  would  bite  into  our  con- 
shown  that  Lowden,  for  example,  paid  nearly  all  of  sciousness.  We  should  arise  and  act. 
his  expenses  from  his  own  pocket.  At  once  we  are  told  Xow  Mr.  Davison  is  no  dreamer  and  he  is  not  an 
on  the  one  hand  that  the  wealthy  man  is  greatly  ad-  i  emotionalist.  Moreover,  he  knows  the  facts  if  any  man 
vantaged,  which  is  true  enough.  On  the  other  hand  living  knows  them.  He  does  not  propose  that  we  drop 
we  are  asked  to  admire  a  great  financial  sacrifice  fro  five  hundred  million  dollars  into  the  extended  hat  of  Eu- 
no  one  could  be  more  solicitous  for  the  preservation  ;  bono  publico,  and  to  recognize  that  where  there  are  no  ;  rope.  He  asks  us  to  send  a  commission  of  the  right 
of  our  foreign  obligations  than  the  Argonaut,  but  there  :  contributions  there  can  be  no  strings  tied  to  them.     On   men,  such  men  as  Pershing,  Hoover,  and  Lane,  with 


is  nothing  so  sacrosanct  about  the  trade  treaty  that  it 
can  not  be  honorably  changed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all 
the  great  European  powers  are  changing  their  treaties 
in  the  light  of  their  new  needs.  At  the  present  time 
we  can  not  grant  preferential  import  duties  to  goods 
carried  in  American  ships  because  our  treaties  forbid  it. 
Those  treaties  ought  to  be  abrogated  in  the  correct  way. 
Xo  offense  would  be  given  and  no  injustice  perpetrated. 
It  would  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  Secretary 
Colby  seems  to  think  that  a  trade  treaty  is  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  and  unchangeable. 

Secretary  Baker's  objection  is  just  as  pointless.  A 
provision  of  the  bill  extends  the  coastwise  laws  to 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  and  coastwise  shipping,  as 
we  all  know,  must  be  carried  in  American  ships.  But 
this  means,  or  might  mean,  higher  freight  rates,  and 
as  Secretary  Baker  keeps  the  dollar  close  to  his 
weather  eye- except  when  it  ought  to  be  there — the  ob- 
jection seems  to  him  a  fatal  one.  and  so  he,  too,  lodges 
his  protest.  The  advantage  of  an  American  merchant 
marine  mean  nothing  to  him 


the  one  side  we  hear  the  boast  that  the  candidate  did  full  authority  to  ascertain  the  right  measures  to  take 
not  spend  a  cent  of  his  own  money.  On  the  other  side  and  then  to  take  them.  The  measures  would  be  di- 
there  is  the  equally  loud  boast  that  some  other  candi-  ,  rected  not  so  much  to  relief  as  to  restoration.    To  feed 


date  did  not  spend  a  cent  of  money  that  was  not  his 
own. 

The  special  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  telegraphing  on  May  29th,  sum- 
marizes for  us  some  of  the  testimony  with  regard  to  the 
money  expended  by  the  various  candidates.     He  says: 

The  testimony  with  regard  to  the  totals  raised,  while  not 
inclusive,   has  now  been   brought   out   in   sufficient   detail   to  ' 
give  a  general  comparison  for  the  funds  of  all  the  leading 


a  starving  man  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  much  better  to 
help  the  starving  man  to  feed  himself. 

Now  the  Argonaut  does  not  think  that  there  is  apathy 
or  indifference  in  America.  If  so  it  is  for  the  first  time 
in  her  history.  Nowhere  is  there  a  more  whole-hearted 
desire  to  help.  But  undoubtedly  there  are  intervening 
factors,  if  one  may  express  it  in  that  way. 

In  the  first  place  the  work  of  relief  has  been  measur- 
ably obscured  by  the  political  situation.     If  President 


candidates.     Wood  tops  the  list  with  $510,000  from  Colonel 

Procter,  plus  the  equivalent  of  that  sum  from  other  sources.    "  ,lson  had  permitted  the  making  of  a  quick  and  clean 

plus  amounts  raised  locally,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which    peace  there  would  have  been  mental  energy  enough  and 

last-named  item  may  be  guessed  from  the  $54,000  raised  in  ;  to  spare  for  the  humanitarianism  that  would  naturally 

Michigan.  |  nave  followed  that  peace.    But  we  all  know  what  hap- 

Lc-wden   comes  next  with   $414,984.      Senator   Harding  re-    pened  and  there  ;s  nQ  nee<J  tQ  reca   itulate      The  mjnd 

quired   $113,109   for   his   primarv   campaign   to    date:    Senator       .  .  ■-«*-• 

I Johnson,  $72,000.  exclusive  of  California  and  Oregon;   Gov-    ot  the  natlon  was  compulsonly  fixed  upon  a  coercive 

I  ernor  Coolidge,  $68,375.  before  he  ordered  his  headquarters    idealism  and  upon  futile  efforts  to  do  old  things  in  new 

shut  down;  Hoover,  $62,185.76.     Trust  Hoover  to  be  meticu-    ways.     Whirlwinds  of  passion  were  aroused,  with  the 

He  does  not  understand    ious  enough  to  get  his  accounting  down  to  the  cent,  basis.  ,  resu]t  that  an  enlightened  charity  went  to  the  wall. 

But  there  are  other  factors,  and  even  more  serious 

ones.    To  put  it  briefly,  the  war  was  allowed  needlessly 

to  go  on,  and  instead  of  stamping  on  the  smoldering 

Of  course   there   are   some  other  objections.     New  portance,  but  we  may  note  with  some  amusement  that   embers  thev  were  jndustriously  fanned  into  new  flames. 

England   shippers   are   unwilling   to   discontinue   their  !  Senator   Johnson's   total    treasury   amounted   to   about   Take    for  exampie    tne  case  of  Poland      Now  of  all 

practice    of    employing    Canadian    carriers    and    Mr.  |$200,000  and  that  he  received  the  sum  of  $27,000  from  ;  the  countrie's  in  Europe  we  hear  the  most  harrowing 

Hearst  finds  that  the  bill  is  not    Ted    enough  because  J  a  single  supporter,  and  it  was  Senator  Johnson  himself   ta!es  0f  Poland. 

it  ignores  the  principle  of  government  ownership.     All  i  who  in  his  familiar  and  only  effective  pese  of  righteous  ! 


that  shipping  means  wealth.    Invited  to  bait  his  salmon  I  The  Democrats  tag  along  with  lesser  sums,  led  by  Palmer  with 

hook  with  a  sardine,  he  can  see  nothing  but  the  sacri-   his  $59,610. 

fice  of  the  sardine.  These  figures,  as  has  been  said,  are  not  of  real  im 


this  might  be  expected,  but  that  the  great  departments 
should  throw  bolts  in  the  machinery  is  little  less  than 
disgusting.  . 


The  Primary  Expenditures. 
The  flurry  over  the  primary  campaign  expenditures 
was  a  storm  in  a  teacup.    Nothing  sinister  was  revealed. 


wrath  instigated  the  inquiry  into  the  iniquitous  ex- 
penditures of  his  opponents.  Inferences  might  be  drawn 
after  the   familiar  Johnsonian   style   if  it  were  worth 


We  are  told  that  there  are  no  old 
people  and  no  children  left  alive  in  that  tortured  coun- 
try. And  yet  there  are  great  Polish  armies  in  the  field 
and  they  are  invading  Russia.  We  hear  far  more  of  the 
war  that  Poland  is  waging  than  of  the  miser)'  of  her 


while  to  draw  them,  which  it  certainly  is  not.     The   pe0pie.    And  the  great  powers  of  the  world  alternately 
main   point  is  the   undemocratic  nature  of  the   presi-   enCourage  Poland  in  her  campaigns  and  dissuade  her 
dential  primary,  its  fatal  effects  upon  obscure  merit,  and   from    them   in   obedience    to    vacillating   policies   that 
Some  of  the  candidates  seem  to  have  been  extravagant,  ;  tne  Premium  that  it  confers  upon  wealth.  :  seem  to  De  recuess  0{  human  agonies  and  careful  onlj 

but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  them  were  wicked.  I  But  Senator  Johnson  did  himself  no  good  by  his  |  0f  their  territorial  ambitions.  What  guaranty  have  we 
We  have  rather  grown  into  the  hypocritical  habit  of  !  efforts  to  incriminate  his  opponents.  Indeed  it  is  hard  that  money  expended  in  Poland  will  not  ultimately,  di- 
holding  up  horrified  hands  whenever  large  sums  of  ;  to  account  for  his  action  except  on  the  theory  that  (  rectly  or  indirectly,  become  a  war  fund  ?  There  may 
money  are  expended  for  election  purposes,  but  there  is  denunciation  has  become  second  nature  with  him.  He  indeed  be  such  a  guaranty.  We  can  trust  Mr.  Davison 
nothing  wrong  in  the  spending  of  money  unless  it  is  ; must  have  known  that  his  own  house  was  of  glass  and  \  t0  find  one,  but  the  "man  in  the  street"  may  be  pardoned 
spent  for  wrongful  ends.     And  in  the  present  case  no   that  he  could  not  afford  to  throw  stones.     But  he  does    for  some  unconcern   for  the  destitution  of  a  country 

not  seem  to  know  how  to  do  anything  but  throw  stones. 
That  he  seriously  suspected  his  opponents  of  miscon- 


one  has  suggested  corruption  or  undue  influence. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  presidential  primary  necessi- 


tates the  spending  of  large  sums  of  money.     It  is  one  ! duct  is  unthinkable.    We  can  only  suppose  that  he  felt 


of  those  remedies  of  which  we  seem  never  to  have 
enough  and  that  are  so  much  worse  than  the  disease.  | 
The  presidential  primary  was  intended  to  bring  the  can- 


irresistibly  impelled  to  maintain  the  only  role  he  knows 

that  of  an  oasis  of  purity  in  a  desert  of  evil,  and  that, 

thus  blinded,  he  was  hurried  into  action  far  more  mis- 
didate  and  the  voter  into  contact,  and  without  those  j  chievous  to  himself  than  to  any  one  else.  It  is  at  least 
representative  intermediaries  that  we  were  persuaded  ;  conceivable  that  the  Lowden  and  Wood  supporters  !  s;mpiy  can  not  afford  that  any  large  areas  in  Europe 
in  a  moment  of  imbecility  to  regard  as  the  quintessence  ™%ht  have  been  switched  to  Johnson  if  the  road  should  should  be  submerged  by  misery  or  driven  to  desperation 
of  political  evil.     But  how  is  the  candidate  to  make   have  been  opened.    But  it  is  not  possible  now.    Compe- 1  by  suffering.    We  can  not  hold  ourselves  entirely  aloof 


that  is  yet  not  too  destitute  to  wage  war  on  a  large 
scale. 

All  this  is  said  with  no  intention  to  dissuade  our 
people  from  an  act  of  charity,  but  rather  to  explain 
their  seeming  apathy.  Indeed  we  hope  that  Mr.  Davi- 
son's appeal  will  be  heard  if  only  on  utilitarian  grounds. 
The  world  is  much  smaller  than  it  used  to  be  and  we 


himself  known  to  the  masses' of  the  electorate  without 
the  expenditure  of  money?  How  can  he  give  publicity 
to  his  platform  or  his  policies?  A  personal  campaign 
means  automobile  hire,  the  expenses  of  attendants,  ad- 
vertising, and  hire  of  halls.  If  the  candidate  relies 
upon  the  mails  he  must  face  heavy  bills  for  printing  and 
still  heavier  bills  for  postage  and  envelopes.  Con- 
sider the  cost  of  mailing  even  a  single  circular  to 
every  voter  in  California.  It  w-ould  cost  $1,200,000 
for  postage  alone  to  mail  a  letter  to  every  voter  in 
the  countrv 


tition   has  been  turned  into  personal   resentment,   and  \  from  chaos  and  anarchy,  which  are  the  most  contagious 
men  who  have  been  violently  plastered  with  mud  are   forces  on  earth.    But  it  ;s  not  a  case  for  the  emotionalist. 

nor  do  we  propose  to  throw  good  money  after  bad.  We 
are  therefore  fortunate  to  have  such  an  adviser  as 
Mr.  Davison  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  not  lack 
a  hearing.  , 


not  likely  to  be  in  the  mood  for  conciliation  or  agree- 
ment 

But  all  this  is  part  of  the  price  that  we  have  to  pay 
for  our  half-baked  reforms. 


The  Duty  of  America. 
No  one  can  read  without  emotion  Mr.  Davison's 
appeal  for  the  suffering  peoples  of  Central  Europe. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  a  candidate  j  Even  without  the  detailed  facts  we  know  that  the  con- 
may  be  so  well  known  as  to  reduce  the  costs  of  a  cam-  i  dition  must  be  very  much  as  he  outlines.  It  could 
paign  to  a  minimum.  But  surely  this  will  not  be  urged  I  hardly  be  otherwise.  The  people  of  Europe  have  never 
in  defense  of  a  primary  system  that  was  ostensibly  in-   known  high  wages.     Provision  against  misfortune  has 


tended  to  throw  open  the  field  to  merit  wherever  it 
might  be  found.    Actually  it  does  exactly  the  opposite. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  letter  written  by  "D.  K.  E."  and  which  appears 
in  another  column  was  wTritten  by  one  thoroughly  and 
authoritatively  familiar  with  the  so-called  scandal  at 
Berkeley.  It  speaks  for  itself.  There  was  no  real 
scandal  at  all,  nothing  more  than  the  misconduct  of  a 
couple   of   students   who   took   advantage   of   a   closed 


always  been  impossible  to  them.     The   inhabitants   of    frateniity  house  to  invite  a  few  kindred  spirits  from 


the    outside   and   indulge   in   a   nasty   revel.     Not   the 


vast  areas  of  the  continent  have  been  bridled  and 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  throws  open  the  field  to  the  |  saddled  and  ridden  to  poverty  and  destitution  by  the  sl>ghtest  responsibility  attaches  to  the  university  except 
richest  man.  A  proper  and  essential  publicity  is  peddled  j  governing  classes.  When  war  came— and  it  was  not  that  of  disciPline>  which  will  be  rigidly  applied.  No 
out.  so  to  speak,  by  measure.     The  candidate  can  buy  j  wholly  their  fault  that  they  acclaimed  it— it  was  thev  :  responsibility    attaches    to    the    Delta    Kappa    Epsilon, 


as  much  of  it  as  he  can  afford,  and  he  will  get  no  more,    who  paid  the  piper  while  others  called  the 


tune.     That 


which  was  manifestly  unable  to  prevent  such  misuse  of 


If  he  has  no  money  and  no  financial  backers  he  may    now  after  four  years  of  war  there  should  be  hideous    its  Pr0Pert-v-     The  ""eight  of  censure  should  fall  upon 
have  all  the  political  wisdom  of  a  Pericles,  but  it  will  ;  destitution,   that  "women  and   children   should  die   like  ' the  newsPaPers  that  tumed  a  molehill  into  a  mountain 


serve    lim  not  at  all  unless  he  can  purchase  the  requi 
site  publicity.    It  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  more 
iocratic  than  the  presidential  primary,   anything 
t  more  directly  enthrones  and  sanctifies  the  purse. 

tails  of  the  senatorial  inquiry  are  of  no  par- 
lar   interest.     We  can  draw   from  them  whatever 


flies  before   a   cold   wind,   is  not  to  be   wondered  at. 
Anything  else  would  be  a  miracle. 

Mr.  Davison  asks  for  five  hundred  million  dollars  to 


and  deliberately  falsified  the  facts  and  defamed  the  uni- 
versity in  order  to  wheedle  pennies  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  salacious.  


be  furnished  by  congressional  appropriation.  He  seems  They  seem  to  know  a  thing  or  two  in  little  Denmark. 
to  think  that  we  are  indifferent  and  apathetic,  that  we  They  have  there  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration  on 
are  losing  our  reputation  for  beneficence.     If  only  we  I  industrial  disputes,  and  this  court  has  the  power  to  de- 
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termine  the  equities  of  a  quarrel  and  to  punish  the  evil 
doers,  no  matter  who  they  are.  The  court  has  just 
found  that  three  trades  unions  were  responsible  for  a 
strike  that  threw  the  export  trade  of  the  country  into 
chaos  and  it  has  imposed  a  fine  of  300,000  kronen.  It 
would  seem  that  the  public  has  some  rights  in  Denmark, 
and  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  we  ourselves  may 
one  day  evolve  a  similar  conception  of  civilization. 
Who  knows?  

The  speech  made  by  Senator  Knox  in  support  of  his 
resolution  that  the  "state  of  war  is  hereby  declared  at 
an  end"  contained  certain  phrases  that  may  mean  noth- 
ing in  particular  and  that  on  the  other  hand  may  mean  a 
great  deal  as  an  indication  of  future  action.  Thus  we 
find  such  a  statement  as  the  following:  "With  the 
status  and  legal  sufficiency  of  the  acts  of  the  executive 
branch  performed  since  the  termination  of  hostilities 
under  the  terms  of  the  war-time  statutes  and  involving 
actual  powers  we  are  not  now  concerned."  Does  this 
point  to  some  future  action  of  a  drastic  kind,  or  is  it 
merely  a  facon  de  purler?  Elsewhere  in  the  speech  we 
find  that  Senator  Knox  took  off  the  velvet  glove — if  in- 
deed he  ever  wore  such  a  thing — and  revealed  the  iron 
hand.  He  referred,  for  example,  to  "the  despotic  war 
powers  with  which  a  power-maddened  administration 
continues  to  misrule  this  great  people."  Now  this  may 
have  been  rhetoric,  although  such  a  weapon  is  a  strange 
one  in  the  senator's  armament.  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  the  foreshadowing  of  a  remedy  for  despofism 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  suggested. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

» 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon. 

Berkeley,  June  6,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  heavy  price  that  society  pays 
for  a  free  press  is  daily  illustrated,  when  gossip  and  slander 
are  given  wide  currency  and  judgment  is  passed  on  innocent 
people  by  self-constituted  prosecutors  and  executioners.  The 
good  name  of  our  State  University  and  of  a  national  college 
fraternity,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  has  been  held  up  to  contempt 
and  scorn,  and  a  certain  newspaper,  published  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  its  editorial  page  declares  that  the  chapter  of  the 
fraternity  at  the  University  of  California  is  "an  association 
of  degenerates."  The  published  statements  from  the  office  of 
the  president  of  the  university  justify  no  such  sweeping  con- 
demnation as  has  been  given  the  press. 

The  real  facts  in  the  case  are  the  following:  After  the 
fraternity  house  had  been  closed  for  the  summer  and  the 
members  had  generally  departed  for  their  homes,  one,  and 
only  one,  member  of  the  chapter,  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  others,  invited  some  outsiders,  men  and  women, 
to  the  fraternity  house  in  a  purely  informal  manner  for  a 
good-by  party.  As  the  evening  advanced  the  numbers  in- 
creased, notably  by  the  addition  of  a  second  member  of  the 
chapter.  The  host  and  this  second  man  are  the  only  members 
of  the  fraternity  who  were  concerned  in  the  matter  in  any 
way  whatever.  They  have  been  told  not  to  return  to  the 
university,  and  they  will  in  due  time  be  subjected  to  the 
discipline  of  the  fraternity  itself. 

Doubtless  the  party  was  disorderly,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  gross  improprieties  attributed  by  newspaper  re- 
port. Doubtless  there  was  noise,  naturally  objected  to  by  the 
proprietress  of  an  adjacent  apartment  house.  Doubtless  the 
women  of  the  party  were  indecently  clothed,  as  is_  often  the 
case  at  weddings  and  balls.  Probably  the  host  provided  claret 
from  his  private  stock,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  its  use 
all  his  life.  Doubtless  the  boys  ought  to  have  lowered  the 
window  shades  opposite  the  apartment  house.  All  this  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted.  But  to  condemn  the  fraternity  and 
the  university  for  the  indiscretion  of  a  small  group  that  was 
so  thoughtless  as  to  make  no  attempt  at  concealment  is  not 
just.  The  persons  responsible  will  certainly  be  made  to  atone 
for  their  wrongdoings,  both  by  the  university  and  fraternity 
authorities.  Trial  by  newspaper  is  unfair,  but  we  must  have  a 
free  press,  even  if  its  liberty  is  abused  by  a  newspaper  that 
boasts  that  it  is  100  per  cent.  American,  but  in  this  case,  at 
least,  has  not  practiced  American  fair  play. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  PRESS. 


part.  It  remembers  the  edict  to  Harvey  to  take  Mr. 
Wilson's  name  from  the  top  of  the  first  column  of  the 
editorial  page  in  Harper's  Weekly,  the  famous  "single- 
track  mind"  letter  of  semi-apology  for  that  apparent  dis- 
play of  ingratitude,  and  the  acrid  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Wilson  and  Colonel  Watterson.  Out  of  that 
correspondence  came  the  Louisville  colonel's  compari- 
son of  the  ex-president  of  Princeton  to  Eugene  Aram. 


flective  enjoyment  in  seeing  others  go  through  it.  The 
"excellent  humor"  noted  at  the  White  House  interview 
is  easily  understood. 


Non-Deportation  of  the  Reds. 
(New  York  Times.) 

Testifying  before  the  House  Rules  Committee,  Attor- 
ney-General Palmer  said  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor:  "It  has  become  perfectly  apparent  that  Mr. 
Post's  course  in  all  the  deportation  proceedings  has  been 

dictated  by  his  own  personal  view  that  the  deportation  j  The  beginnings  of  the  estrangement  from  Chairman  Mc 
law  is  wrong  rather  than  by  any  desire  and  intention  Combs  also  probably  dated  from  the  same  period. 
to  carry  out  the  law  as  enacted  by  the  Congress.  By  his '  A  man  wno  has  b«en  through  the  mill  finds  a  re 
self-willed  and  autocratic  substitution  of  his  mistaken 
personal  viewpoint  for  the  obligation  of  public  law,  by 
his  habitually  tender  solicitude  for  social  revolution  and 
perverted  sympathy  for  the  criminal  anarchists  of  the 
country,  he  has  consistently  deprived  the  people  of  the 
enforcement  of  a  law  of  vital  importance  to  their  peace 
and  safety.  By  his  wholesale  jail  deliveries  and  his  re- 
lease of  even  self-confessed  anarchists  of  the  worst 
type  he  has  utterly  nullified  the  purpose  of  the  Con- 
gress in  passing  the  deportation  statute  and  has  set  at 
large  among  the  people  the  very  public  enemies  whom 
it  was  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  Congress  to  be 
rid  of." 

These  are  hard  things  to  say  about  a  public  official. 
Unfortunately,  more  than  facts  enough  to  justify  them 
have  been  spread  upon  the  record  in  the  last  few 
months.  The  Department  of  Justice  hunts  down  dan- 
gerous aliens.  The  Department  of  Labor  seems  to  con- 
sider its  duty  to  protect  them  instead  of  the  public.  The 
cancellation  of  deportation   warrants   seems  to  be   re 


The  Fate  of  Bolshevism. 
(Current  Opinion.) 

The  fate  of  Bolshevism  depends  upon  the  military 
events  along  the  Polish  front  within  the  next  two 
months.  This  summing  up  of  western  European  press 
opinion  would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  the 
swing  of  the  Soviet  government  itself  away  from  the 
extreme  of  Bolshevism  to  a  policy  that  hangs  midway 
between  state  Socialism  and  bourgeois  radicalism.  The 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  closes  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the 
crisis  at  Moscow  with  the  assertion  that  Bolshevism, 
as  it  emerged  first  under  the  protection  of  Lenin  and 
Trotzky,  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  communism  has  been 
abandoned — not  openly,  but  by  compromise  after  com- 
promise. In  the  army  the  higher  command  shows  a  tend- 
,  ency  to  pass  to  survivors  of  the  Romanoff  period  like 
gardedby  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  as  his  chief  j  Bri;ssiloff  and  Evert  and  Kameneff.     The   "ideology" 

and  the  "front"  of  Bolshevism  remain.    Everything  else 


D.  K.  E. 


The  report  of  the  scientific  observations  of  the  party 
under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Griggs  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  which  recently  made  an  extended 
visit  to  Katmai  volcano  and  the  "Valley  of  Ten  Thou- 
sand Smokes,"  will  be  of  less  interest  to  the  ordinary 
tourist  than  the  professor's  suggestion  of  an  auto- 
mobile road  from  tidewater,  eighteen  miles  to  the  scene 
of  these  inconceivable  magnificent  works  of  nature. 
The  "smokes"  are  clouds  or  jets  of  steam.  The  entire 
valley  gradually  is  becoming  solid  under  foot.  Many- 
square  miles  covered  with  semi-liquid  hot  mud  a  year 
ago  may  now  be  crossed  on  foot  in  perfect  safety.  The 
valley  has  three  arms,  in  one  of  which  is  a  glacier  that 
is  rapidly  melting.  The  waters  from  this  glacier  run 
through  a  basin  into  a  declivity  that  has  become  a  lake 
of  almost  boiling  water.  The  adjoining  arm  is  a  good 
place  to  avoid  just  at  present,  as  down  its  mountain 
face  immense  boulders  constantly  are  tumbling,  being 
broken  off  thousands  of  feet  above,  near  the  snow- 
capped peaks  by  variation  of  temperature.  Among 
purely  commercial  attractions  of  the  valley  are  vast 
deposits  of  virtually  pure  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other 
chemicals.  Gold  has  also  been  found  in  the  vicinity. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  scientific  features  of  the 
investigations  is  the  possibility  that  the  uncovering  of 
external  surfaces  by  the  immense  eruption  of  1912  at 
Katmai  may  disclose  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  according  to  scientists  in  the 
party. 


duty.  He  seems  to  regard  his  position  as  that  of  coun- 
sel for  the  defendant.  Even  when  he  admits  that  the 
Communist  party  is  unlawful,  seeking  revolution  by  vio- 
lence, he  shelters  individual  members  of  it.  Thus  the 
persons  against  whom  the  law  was  aimed  have  been 
allowed  in  many  cases  to  continue  their  criminal  propa- 
ganda and  even  their  criminal  acts  in  the  country  which 
the  law  meant  to  drive  them  out  of. 

In  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  there  is  a  strike  of  for- 
eign brass  workers.  On  Sunday  night  an  attempt  was 
made  to  destroy  by  dynamite  the  house  of  a  manufac- 
turer, whose  family  and  he  were  asleep  in  it  at  the  time. 
Only  the  fact  that  the  ignorance  of  the  criminals  was 
in  proportion  to  their  wickedness  prevented  a  monstrous 
crime.  On  the  very  day  of  Mr.  Palmer's  testimony  the 
Waterbury  superintendent  of  police  was  corroborating 
that  testimony :  "Anarchists  arrested  by  Department  of 
Justice  agents  in  the  raids  of  last  March  have  returned 
here.  They  are  active  in  agitation  and  we  have  been 
compelled  to  keep  them  under  surveillance.  So  far  as  I 
know  not  a  single  one  of  the  200  prisoners  taken  here 
in  raids  ever  was  deported.  Many  of  them,  including 
those  I  mentioned  as  back  here,  were  released,  after  they 
got  as  far  as  Ellis  Hand,  through  rulings  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Post." 

This  is  merely  a  specimen  case.  It  is  intolerable  that 
a  necessary  law  should  be  continuously  broken  and  no- 
torious enemies  of  the  state  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  an  official  of  the  government  which  they  seek 
to  overthrow.  No  doubt  Mr.  Post  is  perfectly  sincere 
and  conscientious  in  his  role  as  Protector  of  the  Reds, 
but  the  private  opinions  of  a  public  official  can  not  be 
allowed  to  lead  him  into  overruling  and  breaking  the 
law  which  it  is  his  duty  to  enforce.  For  the  public 
conscientiousness  of  Mr.  Post,  what  can  be  said? 
Either  he  should  be  made  to  obey  the  law  or  he  should 
be  put  out  of  office. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  what  seems  a  combined  and  care- 
fully studied  movement  to  assail  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  seeking  to  enforce  a  statute  and  to  defend 
the  official  who  makes  that  statute  void.  What  is  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  sentimentalists  who  are  so  shocked 
at  the  thought  of  prosecution  of  public  enemies  and 
who  forget  the  lawlessness  and  the  cruelty  of  the  pro- 
teges whom  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  puts  back 
at  their  work  of  cruelty  and  lawlessness  ? 

Attorney-General  Palmer  and  his  subordinates  may- 
have  committed  errors  of  detail ;  but  their  purpose  and 
object  and  efforts  to  carry  out  a  salutary  law  and  to 
drive  from  the  United  States  a  mob  of  dangerous  aliens 
are  heartily  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  American 
people.  


grows  more  Muscovite  in  the  old,  familiar  sense.  The 
country  is  not  ruled,  however,  by  the  aristocracy,  the 
high  society,  and  the  bureaucratic  caste  that  held  sway 
before  Nicholas  fell.  The  men  in  control  now  belong 
to  the  Bolshevist  clique,  the  "intelligentisia"  and  the 
"class  conscious  proletariat"  in  various  proportions. 
What  Kautsky  called  "Tartar  Socialism"  has,  then,  not 
given  the  world  a  new  form  of  the  state  at  all.  The 
great  Marxian  experiment  of  Lenin  has  been  in  fact 
abandoned. 

Another  point  on  which  Lenin  has  had  to  yield  con- 
cerns the  field  of  international  relations.  Tchicherin, 
his  foreign  minister,  conducts  a  diplomacy  that  is 
patriotically  Russian  and  Muscovite  in  all  its  aims.  The 
"world  view"  and  the  "parliament  of  man"  and  the 
"gospel  of  humanity"  and  the  "proletariat  of  all  lands, 
unite!" — to  say  nothing  of  other  slogans  of  universal 
philanthropy — have  been  thrown  overboard.  The  "holy 
Russia"  idea  prevails  in  the  Soviet  foreign  office.  If 
things  go  badly  along  the  Polish  front,  our  German 
observer  says,  the  Soviet  armies  will  march  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Central  Asia  and  trouble  will  be  made  for  Great 
Britain  in  Afghanistan,  in  Persia,  and  in  India.  One 
might  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  ancient  diplomacy  of 
Romanoff  imperialism  has  revived  more  vigorously  than 
before.  Constantinople  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  slip. 
The  agitation  among  the  Asiatic  Mohammedans  in  the 
name  of  a  mystic  Bolshevism  is  but  the  old  Czarist 
world  politics  in  a  new  dress.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
likely that  before  the  Polish  battles  are  finally  decided 
this  war  on  the  western  front,  too,  will  be  waged  in  the 
name  of  Russian  patriotism.  Lenin  is  in  the  most  des- 
perate position  of  his  career,  concludes  the  Frankfort 
daily,  and  if  he  finds  that  internationalism  is  a  dead 
issue,  he  will  go  in  for  patriotism — "but  his  appeal  will 
be  to  the  proletariat  and  not  to  the  aristocracy." 


General  Smuts  Speaks. 
(New  York  Times.) 

General  Smuts  has  given  a  remarkable  interview  to 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle  correspondent  at  Cape 
Town.  He  began  with  a  laughing  allusion  to  the 
lugubrious  prophecies  so  often  uttered  in  regard  to 
South  Africa. 

"I  am  often  asked  what  is  the  future  of  South 
Africa,"  he  said.  "It  reminds  me  of  the  French  am- 
bassador who  once  met  Catherine  of  Russia  when  that 
remarkable  sovereign  was  a  young  woman.  'What  an 
awful  future  is  written  on  that  brow,'  recorded  the 
diplomat  in  his  journal.  We  also  in  this  country  are 
supposed  to  have  an  awful  future.  Something  dread- 
ful is  always  going  to  happen. 

"Well,  we  are  making  a  great  experiment.  We  are 
trying  to  make  black  and  white  live  together  in  peace. 


A  Spectator's  Good  Humor. 
(New    York  Tribune.) 

Chairman  Cummings  reports  that  the  President  was  ■ 
"in  excellent  humor"  when  they  discussed  together  the  |  and  work  out  a  civilization  which  does  justice  to  both. 
Senate's  investigation  of  pre-convention  campaign  ,  We  have  our  troubles  and  our  difficulties,  but  we  have 
funds.  The  President  can  well  afford  to  find  enjoyment !  not  been,  I  think,  altogether  unsuccessful.  That  prob- 
in  the  present  quest  for  the  donors  of  political  publicity  |  lem  absorbs  most  of  our  attention  today, 
funds.  A  costly  pre-convention  campaign  was  made  in  '  "This  country  does  not  wish  to  be  selfish,  but  it  wants 
his  own  behalf  in  1912,  and  some  of  its  humorous  phases  to  keep  away  from  European  entanglements.  France, 
are  still  remembered.  without  the  assent  of  her  partners  in  the  alliance,  adepts 

No  Senate  committee  probed  the  expenditures  in  his;  most  drastic  military  measures  against  Germany,  cal- 
interest.  No  rival  Democratic  candidate  as  virtuous  |  culated,  one  would  suppose,  to  destroy  the  last  vestige 
and  suspicious  as  Hiram  Johnson  was  then  occupying  I  of  government  and  to  bring  her  to  the  condition  of 
a  seat  in  the  Senate.  No  "alarmist"  like  William  E.  I  Russia.  Russia  is  invaded  by  Poland,  who  has  de- 
Borah  was  ringing  a  midnight  alarm  about  extrava-  clared  war  upon  her,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
gance  in  the  primaries,  in  postage,  and  in  billboard  dis-  (  Here  is  Poland,  starving,  kept  going  by  foreign  loans, 
plays.  Mr.  Wilson's  chief  financial  backer  wasn't  sum-  j  making  war  on  Soviet  Russia.  Formerly  Poland  was 
moned  to  Washington  to  submit  his  accounts.  (crushed   between   the   upper   and   nether   millstoi 

The  public  remembers,  however,  the  palpitating  in- |  Germany  and  Russia.     Today  her  imperial^ 
terview  in  a  room  in  a  New  York  club,  in  which  Mr.  ;  invites  a  repetition  of  the  old  process. 
Wilson,  Colonel  Harvey,  and  Colonel  Watterson  took  |      "At  San  Remo  you  have  conferences  g' 
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sume  trade  relations  with  Russia,  which  are  declared 
to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  Europe.  In  Poland 
you  have  Marshal-  Pilsudski  making  war  on  Russia, 
though  large  parts  of  Poland  are  starving  and  typhus  is 
raging.  What,  then,  is  the  league  of  nations  doing  that 
it  can  not  stop  this?  It  ought  to  have  said  to  Poland, 
'This  can  not  be.'  It  ought  to  have  prevented  these 
operations,  and  vet  the  official  answer  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is,  'This  is  not  a  new  war,  but  the  old  one. 
Great  Britain  was  not  consulted,  and  it  is  not  a  case  for 
the  league  to  interfere.'  Who.  then,  is  to  interfere? 
Poland  is  an  ally  member  of  the  league  of  nations  and 
vet  can  not  be  checked  in  this  enterprise. 

"You  can  not  defeat  Russia.  Napoleon  learned  that 
lesson,  and  now  Denikin  nad  Kolchak  have  learned  it, 
too.  Sooner  or  later  Pilsudski  will  likewise  learn  the 
lesson.  Then  when  Lenin  and  Trotzky  are  marching  on 
Warsaw-  he  will  come  to  the  league  perhaps  for  help. 

"I  am  apprehensive.  I  see  only  chaos  in  all  this,  no 
authority  or  restraint.  Old  empires  have  disappeared. 
At  least  thev  kept  smaller  nations  in  order.  There  is 
nothing  to  put  in  their  place,  for  the  great  powers  see 
to  it  that  the  league  has  no  vital  force  behind  it.  Are 
statesmen  in  Europe  really  deeply  in  earnest  about  the 
chaos  to  which  the  Old  World  is  drifting? 

"From  this  distance  I  gather  that  Bolshevism  is 
moderating  its  violence.  One  can  not  always  be  mad. 
There  must  come  a  time  when  the  fiercest  fires  die  down. 
But  the  way  to  revive  Bolshevism,  to  rally  all  Russia 
to  the  Soviet  government,  is  to  invade  the  country  and 
annex  large  slices  of  it.  French  missions  and  American 
munitions  apparently  enable  Poland  to  carry  on  her 
offensive  for  the  present.  What  do  the  great  powers 
do  ?    Nothing  but  shrug  their  shoulders." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Presidential  Primary. 
(Xew  York  Review.) 
The  presidential  primary,  at  its  present  stage  of  de-  . 
velopment,  is  an  ugly,  clumsy,  expensive,  and  almost  J 
futile  piece  of  political  machinery.     The  feature  of  it 
that  has  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  public  mind  dur- 
ing the  closing  stages  of  the  Republican  pre-convention 
campaign  is  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money.  I 
In  the  case  of  General  Wood's  campaign,  the  adverse 
impression  is  produced  not  so  much  by  the  total — which, 
considering  the  extent  of  his  operations,  is  not  greatly 
out  of  proportion  with  others — as  the  circumstances  that 
so  large  a  part  came  from,  or  was  guaranteed  by,  a 
single  wealthy  man.     The  newspapers,  as  a  rule — and 
the  people,  too,  we  believe — are  showing  a  good  deal  of 
quiet  good  sense  in  recognizing  that  a  primary  cam- 
paign can  not  be  carried  on  without  spending  much 
monev.     They  are  not  being  stampeded  into  any  hys- 
terical outcry  of  corruption ;  and.  while  General  Wood's 
chances  have  been  injured  by  the  campaign-fund  de- 
velopments, they  have  by  no  means  been  destroyed. 

m»m ■ 

Eight  ships  now  sailing  the  Pacific  Ocean  are 
equipped  with  great  silencers  weighing  8000  pounds 
each,  the  invention  of  Hiram  Percy  Maxim,  famous  as 
the  inventor  of  the  gun  silencer  bearing  his  name.  If 
successful,  the  newest  "Maxim  silencer"  may  stimulate 
the  tendency  toward  general  substitution  of  the  speedier, 
more  economical  oil-burning  vessels  driven  by  the 
super-powerful  engines  of  the  Diesel  type  for  the 
present-day  steamers.  "The  motor-driven  ship  is  the 
ship  of  the  future,"  Mr.  Maxim  said  recently.  "How- 
ever, in  the  past  there  has  been  one  great  disadvantage, 
the  terrific  noise  of  the  motors.  The  new  silencer  we 
expect  will  solve  that  problem."  Mr.  Maxim  said  that 
inasmuch  as  his  patents  had  not  been  issued,  he  can  not 
disclose  the  constiuction  of  his  new  invention.  How- 
ever, in  general  principle  it  is  -not  unlike  other  Maxim 
silencers,  depending  on  accomplishing  its  work  by  ab- 
sorbing the  recoil  and  hence  silencing  the  terrific  ex- 
haust. Mr.  Maxim  says  it  is  not  dissimilar  in  design  to 
the  small  Maxim  silencers  on  the  market  for  several 
years  for  use  on  motor  and  power  boats. 

Wl^ 

So  similar  is  the  dress  of  both  sexes  in  Greenland 
that  "it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  men  from 
the  women  except  for  the  difference  in  the  waj'  they  ] 
dress  their  hair.     The  man  combs  his  straight  down 
over  his  forehead,  possibly  for  added  protection  from 
the  cold,  parting  it  enough  only  to  enable  him  to  see  | 
directly  in  front  of  him.     The  woman  combs  her  hair 
in  a  long  plait,  which  she  forms  in  a  knot  about  four 
inches  high  on  top  of  her  head  and  ties  with  either  a  | 
blue,  black,  or  red  ribbon,  very  appropriately  the  black 
if  she  is  a  widow,  the  blue  if  a  wife,  and  the  red  if  a  ! 
maiden. 


Rear-Admiral  Washington,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  states  that  there  were  thousands  of  de- 
sertions from  the  navy  last  year,  and  an  average  of  "00 
desertions  per  month  thus  far  in  1920,  due  to  inade- 
quate pay. 

The  coal  fields  of  the  British  Isles  are  approaching 
exhaust  .on.    Is  the  energy  of  the  atom  going  to  be  their 
salvation?    The  atom  is  like  a  great  treasure  house  that 
n  securely  locked  and  the  key  thrown  away. 

-"lie  membership  in  the  United   States  numbers 


Considerably  more  than  a  year  ago  Xenephon  Kolo- 
matiano,  an  American  citizen  and  former  commercial 
adviser  to  the  American  consulate  at  Moscow,  was  ar-  j 
rested  by  the  Bolsheviki,  convicted  and  placed  in  soli-  | 
tary  confinement,  being  found  guilty  of  using  "undue 
influence  against  the  Bolshevist  cause."  He  still 
languishes  in  the  Moscow  jail,  the  efforts  of  this  gov- 
ernment to  secure  his  release  having  accomplished 
nothing  save  an  offer  from  Mr.  Lenin  to  "exchange" 
Kolomatiano  for  Thomas  J.  Mooney  or  Eugene  V. 
Debs.  A  British  relief  organization  reports  to  the  State 
Department  that  he  is  failing  in  health. 

When  Attorney-General  Palmer  entered  politics  in 
Pennsylvania  back  in  the  'nineties  he  was  known  as 
Alexander  M.  Palmer.  When  he  became  alien  property 
custodian  he  was  known  as  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  but 
now  all  his  campaign  literature  is  being  sent  out  with 
the  "A"  dropped,  or  just  "Mitchell  Palmer."  President 
Wilson  was  known  as  Thomas  W.  Wilson  while  a  col- 
lege student,  but  upon  being  admitted  to  the  bar  the 
first  name  was  dropped  and  "Woodrow"  came  to  the 
fore,  until  now  it  is  generally  thought  his  parents  be- 
lieved one  name  was  enough.  It  was  not  until  recently 
when  Governor  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania  saluted  the 
Attorney-General,  his  college  roommate,  by  the  affec- 
tionate term,  "Alec,"  that  attention  was  called  to  his 
full  name  of  Alexander  Mitchell  Palmer. 

Speaking  of  her  stage  career,  Mrs.  Fiske  says :   "My 
own  debut  as  a  comedienne  was  made  unintentionally. 
At  the  age  of  three  I  was  cast  for  the  part  of  the 
crowned  child  who  rises  from  the  witches'  caldron  in  j 
Macbeth  to   make   the   prophecy  about  Great  Bimam  j 
Wood.    The  lines  are  'Be  lion-hearted,  proud,  and  take 
no  care,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are.'     Unfor- 
tunately instead  of   'conspirers,'   I   besought   Macbeth, 
in  the  person  of  Barry  Sullivan,  to  be  indifferent  to  j 
'perspirers,'  to  the  great  delight  of  the  audience  and  j 
almost  to  the  undoing  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  had  dif-  J 
ficulty  in  finishing  the  scene.     The  comedy  introduced  ] 
into  this  part  was,  I  scarcely  need  say,  entirely  uninten- 
tional on  my  part,  although  unconsciously  it  may  have 
been  the  first  sprouting  of  my  comedy  wings." 

The  birthday  of  Thomas  Edison,  not  long  ago,  was  , 
heralded  throughout  the  country  by  widespread  repro- 
ductions of  a  bust  of  the  great  inventor,  conceived  by 
an  Italian-American  sculptor,  Onorio  Ruotolo,  and 
called  by  him  "The  Brother  of  Prometheus."  Several 
months  earlier  a  bust  of  Cardinal  Mercier,  called  "The 
Prince  of  Sorrows,"  brought  nation-wide  repute  to  the 
same  artist.  The  life  and  struggles  of  the  man  who 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one  finds  himself  a  recognized 
figure  in  his  chosen  field,  show  many  of  the  elements  of 
veritable  romance.  He  can  not  remember  a  time  when 
he  did  not  want  to  be  a  sculptor ;  and  among  his  earliest 
recollections  are  jaunts,  when  about  six  or  seven,  with 
his  little  sister  to  some  clay  heaps  not  far  from  the 
town  of  his  birth,  to  gather  the  raw  material  for  an  ! 
expression  toward  which  some  obscure  impulse  was ! 
directing  him. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  H.  Porter,  whose  new  novel,  "Mary 
Marie,"  has  just  been  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  is  of  New  England  birth  and  traces  her 
ancestry  in  a  direct  line  to  Governor  William  Bradford 
of  May-Rower  fame.  During  her  youth  and  young 
womanhood  she  showed  much  musical  talent,  and  all 
her  education  was  planned  for  its  development.  She 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  special  studies  of  music  and 
sang  in  concerts  and  church  choirs.  She  did  not  begin 
to  write,  except  bits  of  verse  for  private  occasions, 
until  after  her  marriage,  when  she  began  with  short 
stories.  Her  first  book,  "Cross  Currents,"  appeared  in 
1907,  and  since  then  she  has  published  more  than  a 
dozen  books  of  fiction.  The  advance  sales  of  her  new 
novel  reached  120,000.  Mrs.  Porter  lives  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  where  she  recently  bought  one  of  that 
city's  historic  estates. 

The  success  of  Alice  Foote  MacDougall,  the  only 
woman  coffee  importer  in  the  country,  is  noteworthy. 
She  began  with  half-pounds  and  rose  to  carloads.  This 
is  her  story:  Her  husband  was  in  the  green  coffee 
business.  It  was  a  business  in  w-hich  the  coffee  was 
handed  from  the  importer  to  the  jobber,  from  the  job- 
ber to  the  wholesaler,  from  the  wholesaler  to  the  re- 
tailer, from  the  retailer  to  the  individual  customer. 
Every  one  made  a  profit,  the  cost  coming  finally  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  consumer.  "Why  not,"  argued 
Mrs.  MacDougall,  "deal  directly  with  the  consumer? 
Instead  of  waiting  till  you  have  an  order  for  thousands 
of  tons,  why  not  sell  a  half-pound  to  a  housewife,  or 
less  if  she  asks  it?"  The  idea  was  ridiculed,  of  course. 
Every  woman  knows  how  this  is.  Some  fifteen  years 
ago  Mrs.  MacDougall  w-as  left  with  three  children  to 
support,  thirty-eight  dollars  in  the  world,  and  a  handed- 
down  knowledge  of  coffee.  It  was  then  she  began 
putting  her  theory  into  practice.  She  bought  a  little 
green  coffee,  roasted  it,  made  a  good  blend,  and  sold  it 
by  the  pound,  the  half-pound,  or  the  quarter-pound,  if 
asked.  No  order  was  too  small  to  receive  her  atten- 
tion, and  her  customers  had  the  satisfaction  of  buying 
a  coffee  that  was  blended  to  bring  out  its  leading  vir- 
tues. It  was  not  bought,  roasted,  and  sold  automatic- 
ally, without  any  thought  of  quality.    The  small  order 


received  as  great  consideration  as  the  large  orders 
which  began  to  come  later.  Mrs.  MacDougall  circu- 
larized. She  sent  out,  as  soon  as  she  could  afford  it, 
two  to  three  hundred  circulars  a  day,  and  continues  to 
do  it.  Most  of  her  sales  are  by  mail  order;  and  she 
has  made  it  pay.  In  addition  to  her  office  in  a  whole- 
sale district  she  is  conducting  a  store  in  the  shopping 
district  of  New  York  City  where  her  coffee  is  sold 
over  the  counter.  She  now  sells  direct  to  three  thou- 
sand customers,  and  to  over  a  thousand  institutions, 
hotels,  restaurants,  etc.  She  is  doing  a  business  of  five 
thousand  dollars  a  month,  built,  she  will  tell  you,  on 
respect  for  the  small  order,  the  small  beginning  to 
which  so  many  men  fail  to  give  even  scanty  attention. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Duel. 

The  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 

Side  by  side  on  the  table  sat ; 

'Twas  half-past  twelve,  and  (what  do  you  think!) 

Nor  one  nor  t'other  had  slept  a  wink  I 

The  old  Dutch  clock  and  the  Chinese  plate 

Appeared  to  know  as  sure  as  fate 
There  was  going  to  be  a  terrible  spat. 

(I  wasn't  there ;  I  simply  state 

What  was  told  me  by  the  Chinese  plate!) 

The  gingham   dog  w-ent  "Bow-wow-wow !" 
And  the  calico  cat  replied,  "Me-ow !" 
The  air  was  littered,  an  hour  or  so, 
With  bits  of  gingham  and  calico, 

While  the  old  Dutch  clock  in  the  chimney  place 

Up  with  his  hands  before  its  face. 
For  it  always  dreaded  a  family  row ! 

(Now,  mind ;   I'm  only  telling  you 

What  the  old  Dutch  clock  declares  is  true !) 

The  Chinese  plate  looked  very  blue, 
And  wailed,  "Oh,  dear !  what  shall  we  do !" 
But  the  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 
Wallowed  this  way  and  rumbled  that, 
Employing  every  tooth   and   claw 
In  the  awfulest  way  you  ever  saw — 
And,  oh !  how  the  gingham  and  calico  flew ! 
(Don't  fancy  I  exaggerate — 
I  got  my  news  from  the  Chinese  plate!) 

Next  morning  where  the  two  had  sat, 
They  found  no  trace  of  dog  or  cat; 
And  some  folks  think  unto  this  day 
That  burglars  stole  that  pair  away ! 

But  the  truth  about  the  cat  and  pup 

Is  this :    They  ate  each  other  up  ! 
Now,  what  do  you  really  think  of  that ! 

(The  old  Dutch  clock  it  told  me  so. 

And  that  is  how  I  came  to  know.) — Eugene  Field. 


Entertaining  Her  Big  Sister's  Beau. 
"My  sister'll  be  down  in  a  minute,  and  says  you're  to  wait,  if 

you  please. 
And  says  I  might  stay  till  she  came  if  I'd  promise  her  never 

to  tease, 
Nor  speak  till  you  spoke  to  me  first.     But  that's  nonsense,  for 

how  would  you  know 
What  she  told  me  to  say  if  I  didn't  ?     Don't  you  really  and 

truly  think  so  ? 

"And  then  you'd  feel  strange  here  alone !  And  you  wouldn't 
know  just  where  to  sit ; 

For  that  chair  isn't  strong  on  its  legs,  and  we  never  use  it  a 
bit. 

We  keep  it  to  match  with  the  sofa.  But  Jack  says  it  would 
be  like  you 

To  flop  yourself  right  down  upon  it  and  knock  out  the  very- 
last  screw. 

"S'pose  you  try !      I  won't  tell.     You're  afraid  to — Oh,   you're 

afraid  they   would  think   it   was  mean  ? 
Well  then,  there's  the  album — that's  pretty,  if  you're  sure  that 

your  fingers  are  clean. 
For  sister  says  sometimes  I  daub  it,  but  she  only  says  that 

when  she's  cross. 
There's  her  picture.    You  know  it !    It's  like  her ;  but  she  aint 

as  good-looking,  of  course ! 

"This  is  me.     It's  the  best  of  'm  all.     Now,  tell  me,  you'd 

never  have  thought 
That  once  I  -was  as  little  as  that  ?    It's  the  ouly  one  that  could 

be  bought — 
For  that  w-as  the  message  to   Pa  from  the  photograph  man 

where  I  sat — 
That  he  wouldn't  print  off  any  more  till  he  first  got  his  money 

for  that. 

"What  ?     Maybe  you're  tired  of  waiting  ?     Why,   often  she's 

longer  than  this ; 
There's  all  her  back  hair  to  do  up,  and  all  of  her  front  curls 

to  friz. 
But  it's  nice  to  be  sitting  here  talking  like  grown  people,  just 

you  and  me ; 
Do  you  think  you'll  be  coming  here  often  ?     Oh,   do !     But 

don't  come  like  Tom  Lee. 

"Tom  Lee  ?    Her  last  beau.    Why,  my  goodness  !     He  used  to 

be  here  day  and  night. 
Till  the  folks  thought  he'd  be  her  husband ;   and  Jack  says 

that  gave  him  a  fright. 
You  won't  run  away  then,  as  he  did?  for  you're  not  a  rich 

man,  they  say, 
Pa  says  you're  as  poor  as  a  church-mouse.     Now  are  you  ? 

And  how  poor  are  they  ? 

"Aint  you  glad  that  you  met  me?     Well,  I  am;  for  I  know 

now  your  hair  isn't  red ; 
But   what  there   is   left   of   it's  mousey,    and  not  what   that 

naughty  Jack  said. 
But  there  !   I  must  go.      Sister's  coming.     But  I  wish   I  could 

wait,  just  to  see 
If  she  ran  up  to  you  and  she  kissed  you  in  the  way  that  she 

used  to  kiss  Lee."  — Bret  Harte. 


The  new  chancellor  of  Germany  was  born  in  New 
York.  The  president  of  the  Irish  Republic  was  born 
in  -New  York.  The  boss  of  the  Russian  Bolshevists 
lived  in  New  York.  We  complain  of  the  trouble  for- 
eigners bring  to  America.  We  have  exported  some 
ourselves. 
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THE  RESCUE. 


Joseph  Conrad  Writes  a  New   Novel,  Perhaps  the  Greatest 
That  Has  Come  from  His  Pen. 


It  would  be  injudicious  to  assign  supremacy  to  any 
one  of  Mr.  Conrad's  novels.  For  at  once  memory 
would  file  a  counterclaim  on  behalf  of  some  other  story 
of  breathless  energy  and  yet  so  wholly  different  as  to 
render  comparisons,  not  only  odorous,  but  impossible. 
For  Mr.  Conrad  so  rarely  descends  from  the  tre- 
mendous and  the  magnificent.  He  seems  to  have  an 
undiminishing  power  to  enter  at  will  some  Olympic  at- 
mosphere where  human  passions  become  godlike  and 
where  there  is  always  the  lightning  flash  and  the  mut- 
terings  of  thunder.  One  feels  something  almost  like 
sympathy  with  an  author  who  can  thus  exhaust  his 
readers  with  expectations  of  catastrophic  explosion. 

The  plot  of  "The  Rescue"  is  easily  told.  Mr.  Con- 
rad's novels  do  not  depend  upon  plots.  Their  events 
are  merely  the  mechanism  for  the  display  of  the  dy- 
namic forces  that  underlie  them.  Captain  Lingard, 
whose  life  was  once  saved  by  a  Malay  prince,  devotes 
himself  to  the  restoration  of  his  friend  to  the  native 
throne  from  which  he  has  been  ousted.  But  his  plans 
are  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
an  English  pleasure  yacht  which  goes  aground  on  the 
neighboring  coast  and  is  in  danger  of  attack  from  the 
natives  whom  Lingard's  influence  has  attracted  to  his 
project.  The  yacht  must  be  protected  and  Prince  Has- 
sim's  cause  must  be  sustained.  How  shall  these  double 
objects  be  attained,  and  with  the  complication  of 
Lingard's  sudden  and  volcanic  love  for  Edith  Travers, 
the  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  yacht. 

The  stranded  yacht  has  sent  out  boats  in  search  of 
Dutch  war  vessels,  and  one  of  these  boats  has  been 
found  by  Captain  Lingard's  ship.  Lingard  sees  the 
danger  to  his  projects  if  these  boats  are  allowed  to 
invoke  Dutch  official  interference : 

"Look  here,  young  fellow.  I  am  Tom  Lingard  and  there's 
not  a  white  man  among  these  islands,  and  very  few  natives, 
that  have  not  heard  of  me.  My  luck  brought  you  into  my 
ship — and  now  I've  got  you,  you  must  stay.     You  must!" 

The  last  "must"  hurst  out  loud  and  sharp  like  a  pistol- 
shot.     Carter  stepped  back. 

"Do  you  mean  you  would  keep  me  by  force?"  he  asked 
startled. 

"Force,"  repeated  Lingard.  "It  rests  with  you.  I  can  not 
let  you  speak  any  vessel.  Your  yacht  has  gone  ashore  in  a 
most  inconvenient  place — for  me;  and  with  your  boats  sent 
off  here  and  there,  you  would  bring  every  infernal  gunboat 
buzzing  to  a  spot  that  was  as  quiet  and  retired  as  the  heart  of 
man  could  wish.  Your  stranding  just  on  that  spot  of  the 
whole  coast  was  my  bad  luck.  And  that  I  could  not  help. 
You  coming  upon  me  like  this  is  my  good  luck.  And  that  I 
hold !" 

Lingard  has  been  warned  of  the  deposition  of  his 
friend  Prince  Hassim  by  a  native  who  swims  from  the 
shore  where  the  prince  is  besieged  and  where  he  has 
been  holding  out  against  greatly  superior  forces: 

"But  every  night  some  men  disappeared,"  confessed  Jaffir. 
"They  were  weary  and  hungry  and  they  went  to  eat  with 
their  enemies.  We  are  only  ten  now — ten  men  and  a  woman 
with  the  heart  of  a  man,  who  are  tonight  starving,  and  to- 
morrow shall  die  swiftly.  We  saw  your  ship  afar  all  day ; 
but  you  have  come  too  late.  And  for  fear  of  treachery  and 
lest  harm  should  befall  you — his  friend — the  Rajah  gave  me 
the  ring  and  I  crept  en  my  stomach  over  the  sand,  and  I 
swam  in  the  night — and  I,  Jaffir,  the  best  swimmer  in  Wajo, 
and  the  slave  of  Hassim,  tell  you — his  message  to  you  is 
'Depart  and  forget' — and  this  is  his  gift — take." 

He  caught  hold  suddenly  of  Lingard's  hand,  thrust  roughly 
into  it  the  ring,  and  then  for  the  first  time  looked  round  the 
cabin  with  wondering  but  fearless  eyes.  They  lingered  ovet 
the  semi-circle  of  bayonets  and  rested  fondly  on  the  musket- 
racks.     He  grunted  in  admiration. 

"Ya-wa,  this  is  strength !"  he  murmured  as  if  to  himself. 
"But  it  has   come  too  late." 

"Perhaps  not,"  cried  Lingard. 

"Too  late,"  said  Jaffir,  "we  are  ten  only,  and  at  sunrise 
we  go  out  to  die."  He  went  to  the  cabin  door  and  hesitated 
there  with  a  puzzled  air,  being  unused  to  locks  and  door 
handles. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  asked  Lingard. 

"I  shall  swim  back,"  replied  Jaffir.  "The  message  is 
spoken  and  the  night  can  not  last  forever." 

"You  can  stop  with  me,"  said  Lingard,  looking  at  the  man 
searchingly. 

"Hassim  waits,"  was  the  curt  answer. 

"Did  he  tell  you  to  return  ?"  asked   Lingard. 

"No!     What  need!"   said  the  other  in  a  surprised  tone. 

Lingard  seized  his  hand  impulsively. 

"If  I  had  ten  men  like  you,"  he  cried. 

"We  are  ten,  but  they  are  twenty  to  one,"  said  Jaffir, 
simply. 

Lingard  opened  the  door. 

"Do  you  want  anything  that  a  man  can  give?"  he  asked. 

The  Malay  had  a  moment  of  hesitation,  and  Lingard  noticed 
the  sunken  eyes,  the  prominent  ribs,  and  the  worn-out  look 
of    the   man. 

"Speak  out,"  he  urged  with  a  smile;  "the  bearer  of  a  gifl 
must  have  a  reward." 

"A  drink  of  water  and  a  handful  of  rice  for  strength  to 
reach  the  shore,"  said  Jaffir,  sturdily.  "For  over  there"— 
he  tossed  his  head — "we  had  nothing  to  eat  today." 

"You  shall  have  it — give  it  to  you  with  my  own  hands/' 
muttered  Lingard. 

Complexities  multiply  when  a  party  of  Malays,  sum- 
moned to  fight  for  Prince  Hassim,  seize  two  men  from 
the  yacht,  including  the  owner,  from  the  sandbank  on 
which  they  are  taking  exercise.  Naturally  the  natives 
do  not  understand  why  Lingard  should  be  interested  in 
white  men  who  are  in  no  way  concerned  with  the 
original  enterprise.  Mrs.  Travers  was  on  deck  when 
the  abduction  was  made: 

She  moved  swiftly  forward  and  under  the  lamp  came  face 
to    face   with    Carter,    who    was    coming   aft.      Both    stopped, 


staring,  the  light  fell  on  their  faces,  and  both  were  struck 
by  each   other's  expression.     The  four  eyes  shone  wide. 

"You  have  seen  ?"  she  asked,  beginning  to  tremble. 

"How  do  you  know?"  he  said,  at  the  same  time,  evidently 
surprised. 

Suddenly  she  saw  that  everybody  was  on  deck. 

"The  light  is  down,"  she  stammered. 

"The  gentlemen  are  lost,"  said  Carter.  Then  he  per- 
ceived she  did  not  seem  to  understand.  "Kidnapped  off 
the  sandbank,"  he  continued,  looking  at  her  fixedly  to  see 
how  she  would  take  it.  She  seemed  calm.  "Kidnapped, 
like  a  pair  of  lambs!  Not  a  squeak,"  he  burst  out  with  in- 
dignation. "But  the  sandbank  is  long  and  they  might  have 
been  at  the  other  end.  You  were  on  deck,  ma'am  ?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,"  she  murmured.     "In  the  chair  there." 

"We  were  all  down  below.  I  had  to  rest  a  little.  When 
I  came  up  the  watchman  was  asleep.  He  swears  he  wasn't, 
but  I  know  better.  Nobody  heard  any  noise,  unless  you  did. 
But  perhaps  you  were  asleep?"  he  asked,   deferentially. 

"Yes — no — I  must  have  been,"  she  said  faintly. 

Lingard  goes  to  the  native  chief  to  plead  for  the 
liberation  of  the  captives,  and  acting  under  sudden  im- 
pulse Mrs.  Travers  goes  with  him: 

The  fact  that  she  couldn't  understand  anything  of  what 
was  said  soothed  her  apprehensions.  Sometimes  a  silence 
fell  and  Lingard  bending  toward  her  would  whisper:  "It 
isn't  so  easy,"  and  the  stillness  would  be  so  perfect  that 
she  would  hear  the  flutter  of  a  pigeon's  wing  somewhere  high 
up  in  the  great  overshadowing  trees.  And  suddenly  one  of 
the  men  before  her  without  moving  a  limb  would  begin  an- 
other speech  rendered  more  mysterious  still  by  the  total 
absence  of  action  or  play  of  feature.  Only  the  watchfulness 
of  the  eyes  which  showed  that  the  speaker  was  not  com- 
muning with  himself  made  it  clear  that  this  was  not  a  spoken 
meditation,  but  a  flow  of  argument  directed  to  Lingard,  who 
now  and  then  uttered  a  few  words  either  with  a  grave  or  a 
smiling  expression.  They  were  always  followed  by  murmurs 
which  seemed  mostly  to  her  to  convey  assent;  and  then  a 
reflective  silence  would  reign  again  and  the  immobility  of 
the  crowd  would  appear  more  perfect  than  before. 

When  Lingard  whispered  to  her  that  it  was  now  his  turn  to 
make  a  speech  Mrs.  Travers  expected  him  to  get  up  and  as- 
sert himself  by  some  commanding  gesture.  But  he  did  not. 
He  remained  seated,  only  his  voice  had  a  vibrating  quality 
though  he  obviously  tried  to  restrain  it,  and  it  traveled  mas- 
terfully far  into  the  silence.  He  spoke  a  long  time  while 
the  sun  climbing  the  unstained  sky  shifted  the  diminished 
shadows  of  the  trees,  pouring  on  the  heads  of  men  its  heat 
through  the  thick  and  motionless  foliage.  Whenever  murmurs 
arose  he  would  stop  and  glancing  fearlessly  at  the  assembly 
waited  till  they  subsided.  Once  or  twice,  they  rose  to  a  loud 
hum  and  Mrs.  Travers  could  hear  on  the  other  side  of  her 
Jorgenson  muttering  something  in  his  moustache.  Beyond 
the  rows  of  heads  Daman  under  the  tree  had  folded  his 
arms  on  his  breast.  The  edge  of  the  white  cloth  concealed 
his  forehead  and  at  his  feet  the  two  Illanun  chiefs,  half 
naked  and  bedecked  with  charms  and  ornaments  of  bright 
feathers,  of  shells,  with  necklaces  of  teeth,  claws  and  shining 
beads,  remained  cross-legged  with  their  swords  across  their 
knees  like  two  bronze  idols.  Even  the  plumes  of  their  head- 
dresses stirred  not. 

"Sudah !  It  is  finished !"  A  movement  passed  along  all 
the  heads,  the  seated  bodies  swayed  to  and  fro.  Lingard 
had  ceased  speaking.  He  remained  seated  for  a  moment 
looking  his  audience  all  over  and  when  he  stood  up  together 
with  Mrs.  Travers  and  Jorgenson  the  whole  assembly  rose 
from  the  ground  together  and  lost  its  ordered  formation. 
Some  of  Belarab's  retainers,  young  broad-faced  fellows,  wear- 
ing a  sort  of  uniform  of  check-patterned  sarongs,  black  silk 
jacket  and  crimson  skull-caps  set  at  a  rakish  angle,  swaggered 
through  the  broken  groups  and  ranged  themselves  in  two 
rows  before  the  motionless  Daman  and  his  Illanun  chiefs  in 
martial  array.  The  members  of  the  council  who  had  left  their 
bench  approached  the  white  people  with  gentle  smile  and  def- 
erential movements  of  the  hands.  Their  bearing  was  faintlv 
propitiatory  ;  only  the  man  in  the  big  turban  remained  fanatic- 
ally aloof,   keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on   the  ground. 

"I  have  done  it,"  murmured  Lingard  to  Mrs.  Travers. 

Lingard's  efforts  are  fated  to  an  unconscious  be- 
trayal. He  leaves  his  brig  in  charge  of  the  yachtsman 
Carter,  who  takes  alarm  at  the  presence  of  native  war 
canoes  and  opens  fire  on  them,  unaware  that  Lingard 
has  pledged  himself  to  their  safety  in  return  for  the 
surrender  to  him  of  the  kidnapped  prisoners : 

Lingard  said  nothing,  but  there  was  in  Jaffir  a  faith  in  that 
white  man  which  was  not  easily  shaken.  "How  are  you 
going  to  save  them  this  time,  Oh,  Rajah  Laut  ?"  he  asked, 
simply. 

"Belarab  is  my  friend,"  murmured  Lingard. 

In  his  anxiety  Jaffir  was  very  outspoken.  "A  man  of 
peace!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  low  tone.  "Who  could  be  safe 
with  a  man  like  that?"  he  asked,  contemptuously. 

"There  is  no  war,"  said  Lingard. 

"There  is  suspicion,  dread,  and  revenge,  and  the  anger  of 
armed  men,"  retorted  Jaffir.  "You  have  taken  the  white 
prisoners  out  of  their  hands  by  the  force  of  your  words  alone. 
Is  that  so,  Tuan?" 

"Yes,"  said  Lingard. 

"And  you  have  them  on  board  here  ?"  asked  Jaffir,  with 
a  glance  over  his  shoulder  at  the  white  and  misty  structure 
within  which  by  the  light  of  a  small  oil  flame  d'Alcacer  and 
Mrs.  Travers  were  just  then  conversing. 

"Yes,   I  have  them  here." 

"Then,  Rajah  Laut,"  whispered  Jaffir,  "you  can  make  all 
safe  by  giving  them  back." 

"Can  I  do  that?"  were  the  words  breathed  out  through 
Lingard's  lips  to  the  faithful  follower  of  Hassim  and  Immada. 

"Can  you  do  anything  else  ?"  was  the  whispered  retort 
of  Jaffir  the  messenger,  accustomed  to  speak  frankly  to  the 
great  of  the  earth.  "You  are  a  white  man  and  you  can 
have  only  one  word.     And  now  I  go." 

A  small,  rough  dug-out  belonging  to  the  Emma  had  been 
brought  round  to  the  ladder.  A  shadowy  calash  hovering 
respectfully  in  the  darkness  of  the  deck  had  already  cleared 
his  throat  twice  in  a  warning  manner. 

"Yes,  Jaffir.  go,"  said  Lingard.  "and  be  my  friend." 

"I  am  the  friend  of  a  great  prince,"  said  the  other,  sturdily 
"But  you.  Rajah  Laut,  were  even  greater.  And  great  you 
will  remain  while  you  are  with  us,  people  of  this  sea  and  of 
this  land.  But  what  becomes  of  the  strength  of  your  arms 
before  your  own  white  people?  Where  does  it  go  to,  I  say? 
Well,  then,   we  must  trust  in  the  strength   of  your  heart." 

"I  hope  that  will  never  fail,"  said  Lingard,  and  Jaffir 
emitted  a  grunt  of  satisfaction.  "But  God  alone  sees  into  j 
men's   hearts." 

Lingard's  position  becomes  a  desperate  one.    He  has  ' 
surrendered  Travers  and  his  friend  to  the  Arabs  in  proof 
of  his  repudiation  of  the  firing  on  the  canoes,  and  now 


he  has  returned  to  the  stockade  with  Mrs.  Travers  in 
the  hope  of  once  more  securing  the  release  of  the 
yachtsmen  and  uniting  the  Malay  chiefs  in  pursuance 
of  their  original  object.  But  some  of  the  chiefs  are 
now  deeply  suspicious  as  well  as  greedy  for  loot,  and 
in  the  absence  of  Lingard  they  board  the  old  derelict 
ship  which  he  has  beached  for  use  as  a  storehouse  and 
fort  and  left  in  charge  of  the  old  beachcomber,  Jorgen- 
son. Mrs.  Travers,  whose  sex  promises  her  some  sort 
of  immunity,  has  been  sent  ashore  with  a  message  to 
Lingard;  but  she  has  been  unfaithful  to  her  trust: 

"Yes,  by  Allah!  They  were  all  there:  that  tyrannical 
Tengga,  noisy  like  a  fool;  the  Rajah  Hassim,  a  ruler  without 
a  country;  Daman,  the  wandering  chief,  and  the  three  Pan- 
gerans  of  the  sea-robbers.  They  came  on  hoard  boldly,  for 
Tuan  Jorgenson  had  given  them  permission,  and  their  talk 
was  that  you,  Tuan,  were  a  willing  captive  in  Belarab's  stock- 
ade. They  said  they  had  waited  all  night  for  a  message  of 
peace  from  you  or  from  Belarab.  But  there  was  nothing, 
and  with  the  first  sign  of  day  they  put  out  on  the  lagoon  to 
make  friends  with  Tuan  Jorgenson  for,  they  said,  you,  Tuan, 
were  as  if  you  had  not  been,  possessing  no  more  power  than  a 
dead  man,  the  mere  slave  of  these  strange  white  people,,  -ml 
Belarab's  prisoner.  Thus  Tengga  talked.  God  had  taken 
from  him  all  wisdom  and  all  fear.  And  then  he  must  have 
thought  he  was  safe  while  Rajah  Hassim  and  the  lady  Im- 
mada were  on  board.  I  tell  you  they  sat  there  in  the  midst 
of  your  enemies,  captive !  The  lady  Immada,  with  her  head 
covered,  mourned  to  herself.  The  Rajah  Hassim  made  a 
sign  to  Jaffir  and  Jaffir  came  to  stand  by  his  side  and  talked 
to  his  lord.  The  main  hatch  was  open  and  many  of  the 
Illanuns  crowded  there  to  look  down  at  the  goods  that  were 
inside  the  ship.  They  had  never  seen  so  much  loot  in  their 
lives.  Jaffir  and  his  lord  could  hear  plainly  Tuan  Jorgenson 
and  Tengga  talking  together.  Tengga  discourse  loudly  like 
a  fool,  and  his  words  were  the  words  of  a  doomed  men,  for 
he  was  asking  Tuan  Jorgenson  to  give  up  the  arms  and  every- 
thing that  was  on  board  the  Emma  to  himself  and  to  Daman. 
And  then,  he  said,  'We  shall  fight  Belarab  and  make  friends 
with  these  strange  white  people  by  behaving  generously  to 
them  and  letting  them  sail  away  unharmed  to  their  own 
country.  We  don't  want  them  here.  You,  Tuan  Jorgenson, 
are  the  only  white  man  I  care  for.'  They  heard  Tuan  Jorgen- 
son say  to  Tengga :  'Now  you  have  told  me  everything  there 
is  in  your  mind  you  had  better  go  ashore  with  your  friends 
and  return  tomorrow.'  And  Tengga  asked :  'Why !  would 
you  fight  me  tomorrow  rather  than  live  many  days  in  peace 
with  me?'  and  he  laughed  and  slapped  his  thigh.  And  Tuan 
Jorgenson  answered: 

"  'No,  I  won't  fight  you.  But  even  a  spider  will  give  the 
fly  time  to   say  its  prayers.' 

"Tuan  Jorgenson's  voice  sounded  very  strange  and  louder 
than  ever  anybody  had  heard  it  before.  O  Rajah  Laut,  Jaffir 
and  the  white  man  had  been  waiting,  too,  all  night  for  some 
sign  from  you ;  a  shot  fired  or  a  signal-fire  lighted  to  strengthen 
their  hearts.  There  had  been  nothing.  Rajah  Hassim,  whis- 
pering, ordered  Jaffir  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  leap  over- 
board and  take  you  his  message  of  friendship  and  good-by. 
Did  the  Rajah  and  Jaffir  know  what  was  coming?  Who  can 
tell  ?  But  what  else  could  they  see  than  calamity  for  all 
Wajo  men,  whatever  Tuan  Jorgenson  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  do.  Jaffir  prepared  to  obey  his  lord,  and  yet  with  so  many 
enemies'  boats  in  the  water  he  did  not  think  he  would  ever 
reach  the  shore ;  and  as  to  yourself  he  was  not  at  all  sure 
that  you  were  still  alive.  But  he  said  nothing  of  this  to  his 
Rajah.  Nobody  was  looking  their  way.  Jaffir  pressed  his 
lord's  hand  to  his  breast  and  waited  his  opportunity.  The 
fog  began  to  blow  away  and  presently  everything  was  dis- 
closed to  the  sight.  Tuan  Jorgenson  was  on  his  feet,  he  was 
holding  a  lighted  cigar  between  his  fingers.  Tengga  was  sit- 
ting in  front  of  him  on  one  of  the  chairs  the  white  people 
had  used.  His  followers  were  pressing  round  him,  with 
Daman  and  Sentot,  who  was  muttering  incantations,  and  even 
the  Pangerans  had  moved  closer  to  the  hatchway.  Jaffir's 
opportunity  had  come,  but  he  lingered  by  the  side  of  his 
Rajah.  In  the  clear  air  the  sun  shone  with  great  force. 
Tuan  Jorgenson  looked  once  more  towards  Belarab's  stockade, 
O!  Rajah  Laut!  But  there  was  nothing  there,  not  even  a 
flag  displayed  that  had  not  been  there  before.  Jaffir  looked 
that  way,  too,  and  as  he  turned  his  head  he  saw  Tuan  Jorgen- 
son, in  the  midst  of  twenty  spear-blades  that  could  in  an  in- 
stant have  been  driven  into  his  breast,  put  the  cigar  in  his 
mouth  and  jump  down  the  hatchway.  At  that  moment  Rajah 
Hassim  gave  Jaffir  a  push  towards  the  side  and  Jaffir  leaped 
overboard. 

"He  was  still  in  the  water  when  all  the  world  was  darkened 
round  him  as  if  the  life  of  the  sun  had  been  blown  out  of 
it  in  a  crash.  A  great  wave  came  along  and  washed  him  on 
shore,  while  pieces  of  wood,  iron,  and  the  limbs  of  torn  men 
were  splashing  round  him  in  the  water.  He  managed  to  crawl 
out  of  the  mud.  Something  had  hit  him  while  he  was  swim- 
ming and  he  thought  he  would  die.  But  life  stirred  in  him. 
He  had  a  message  for  you.  For  a  long  time  he  went  on 
crawling  under  the  big  trees  on  his  hands  and  knees,  for 
there  is  no  rest  for  a  messenger  till  the  message  is  delivered. 
At  last  he  found  himself  on  the  left  bank  of  the  creek.  And 
still  he  felt  life  stir  in  him.  So  he  started  to  swim  across,  for 
if  you  were  in  this  world  you  were  on  the  other  side.  While 
he  swam  he  felt  his  strength  abandoning  him.  He  managed 
to  scramble  on  to  a  drifting  log  and  lay  on  it  like  one  who 
is  dead,  till  we  pulled  him  into  one  of  our  boats." 

Wasub  ceased.  It  seemed  to  Lingard  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  mortal  man  to  suffer  more  than  he  suffered  in  the 
succeeding  moment  of  silence  crowded  by  the  mute  images  as 
of  universal  destruction.  He  felt  himself  gone  to  pieces  as 
though  the  violent  expression  of  Jorgenson's  intolerable  mis- 
trust of  the  life  of  men  had  shattered  his  soul,  leaving  his 
body  robbed  of  all  power  of  resistance  and  of  all  fortitude,  a 
,  prey  forever  to  infinite  remorse  and  endless  regrets. 

"Leave  me,  Wasub,"  he  said.  "They  are  all  dead — but  I 
would   sleep." 

It  is  not  possible  to  portray  by  a  few  extracts  the 
intensity  of  will  and  passion  that  vibrate  through  these 
pages  and  that  are  almost  painful  in  the  expectations 
that  they  arouse.  "The  Rescue"  shows  Mr.  Conrad  a* 
his  high-water  mark,  unsurpassed — one  would  be  in- 
clined to  say  unsurpassable. 

The  Rescue:  A  Romance  of  the  Shallows.  By 
Joseph  Conrad.    New  York :  Doublcday,  Page  &  Co. 


The  "Watch  on  the  Rhine"  is  now  composed  as  fol- 
lows: French  troops,  95.000;  Belgians  troops,  20,000; 
American  troops,  16,000;  British  troops.  1 


Six  to  seven  hundred  years  is  the 
Brazilian  cocoanut  palm  trees. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  June  5,  1920,  were  $138,500,000;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  iast  year,  $131,- 
300,000;  an  increase  of  $7,200,000. 


The  stock  market  seems  to  be  seeing  a  little 
more  light  than  recently  and,  though  a  very 
bearish  feeling  still  prevails  among  the  pro- 
fessional element,  there  is  going  on  a  buying 
movement  for  the  account  of  important  inter- 
ests that  should  hardly  be  disregarded.  It  is 
when  credit  stringency  occurs  and  only  buyers 
for  cash  seem  to  be  pla3"ing  safe  that  these 
interests  come  into  the  market  on  such  a  large 
scale  as  now.  The  influence  of  this  buying 
ma3T  not  be  felt  at  once,  but  it  seems  to  be 
laying  a  foundation  for  a  very  marked  rise  in 
the  general  market  later  on. 

The   railroad   situation   is   improving   some- 
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what,  and  as  freight-cars  move  faster  there 
should  be  definite  easing  in  money.  There  is 
hardly  any  doubt  that  freight  traffic  conges- 
tion was  the  cause  for  the  major  part  of  our 
credit  troubles. 

Hearings  are  now  taking  place  in  reference 
to  freight  rates.  The  shipping  interests,  while 
objecting  to  some  of  the  larger  claims  of  the 
railroads,  are  hardly  disposed  to  go  too  far 
in  trying  to  make  their  point,  for  they  are 
being  given  day  by  day  a  very  striking  demon- 
stration of  the  evil  results  of  run-down  trans- 
portation systems.  The  railroads  must  live, 
and  live  in  good  fashion,  and  be  provided  with 
all  their  necessities  and  especially  ample  sup- 
plies of  credit  in  order  to  fulfill  their  proper 
part  in  the  business  world. 

It   is   manifest   that   transportation    systems 
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manifest  tendency  toward  economy  throughout 
the  country,  according  to  the  market  letter  in 
the  June  Commerce  Monthly  published  by  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 
In  so  far  as  this  tendency  applies  to  luxuries, 
to  non-essentials,  and  to  excessive  consump- 
tion of  necessities,  they  constitute  a  needed 
correction  in  the  present  situation,  the  bank 
declares. 

"Some  recession  in  business  is  in  evidence 
as  a  consequence  of  increasing  transportation 
difficulties  and  of  a  reduction  in  public  buy- 
ing," the  letter  states.  "Inability  to  make  de- 
liveries of  materials  because  of  railroad  con- 
ditions has  retarded  turn-over  and  prevented 
the  releasing  of  an  enormous  volume  of  credit, 
thus  accentuating  the  credit  stringency.  The 
closing  down  of  plants  has  caused  unemploy- 
ment and  lessened  buying  power  in  many  sec- 
tions. The  volume  of  retail  trade  has  been 
considerably  reduced  and  cancellations  of  or- 
ders have  been  reported  by  some  textile  mills. 
In  the  New  England  textile  industry  this 
situation  is  complicated  by  recent  wage  de- 
mands of  the  workers. 

"While  in  the  retail  markets  there  is  a 
slackened  public  demand  and  a  downward 
trend  in  prices,  in  the  primary  markets  there 
are  indications  of  underproduction,  tending 
to  sustain  prices.  The  relative  strength  oi 
these  two  forces  is  not  yet  clear.  The  output 
of  iron  and  steel  during  April  shows  to  a 
marked  degree  the  effect  of  the  railroad  strike. 
During  April  but  2,740.000  gross  tons  of  pig- 
iron  were  produced,  a  decrease  of  636,000 
from  the  March  total.  On  May  1st  capacity 
per  day  of  furnaces  in  blast  was  89,140  gross 
tons  as  compared  with  109.585  gross  tons  on 
April  1st.  Steel  ingot  production  during 
April  totaled  2,638,305  gross  tons,  a  falling  off 
since  March  of  661.000  tons. 

"The  building  movement  continues  to  be 
retarded  by  rail  embargoes,  scarcity  of  money, 
excessive  costs  of  material,  and  by  labor  con- 
ditions. 

"An  extreme  shortage  of  farm  labor  still 
continues,  and  this,  in  combination  with  a  very 
late  season,  has  served  to  delay  all  farm  work 
and  to  lessen  acreage  planted.  In  most  sec- 
tions recent  weather  conditions  have  been 
more  favorable  for  wheat-growing  than  those 
which  prevailed  during  April.  Spring  wheat 
seeding  is  not  yet  completed,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  acreage  planted  will  be  from  10  to 
15  per  cent  less  than  that  of  last  year." 


the  world  over  are  in  none  too  good  shape, 
and  demand  from  these  quarters  will  mean 
work  for  a  number  of  years  at  close  to  ca- 
pacity for  our  various  equipment  concerns. 
So  the  equipment  stocks  are  chosen  by  some 
shrewd  observers  as  issues  that  sooner  or  later 
will  be  bound  to  rise  a  good  deal. 

There  has  been  a  scramble  recently  after 
some  of  the  oil  stocks,  and  especially  those 
which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Mexican 
oil  fields.  And  it  looks  as  if  there  would  be 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  this  group. 


Notwithstanding  some  recession  in  business, 
encouragement  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
growing    resistance    to    high    prices    and    the 
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Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.  of  New  York  have 
opened  a  San  Francisco  office  to  represent  the 
Cities  Service  Company  at  412  Insurance  Ex- 
change Building,  with  Thomas  C.  Davis  as 
district  sales  manager.  The  Cities  Service 
Company  is  a  holding  company  wrhich  repre- 
sents the  financing  of  over  100  gas,  oil,  and 
electric  producing  plants  located  wherever 
there  is  a  possibility  of  development  in  those 
lines.  

Confidence  that  the  currency  and  banking 
system  of  the  United  States  has  made  the 
countrj-  "panic-proof"  under  wise  financial 
leadership  is  expressed  by  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  of  New  York  in  an  article  bear- 
ing .the  title,  "The  Normal  Business  Cycle," 
in  the  June  number  of  its  magazine.  Com- 
merce Monthly.  The  Federal  Reserve  system, 
the  bank  says,  has  been  devised  to  make 
panics  impossible  in  the  future,  and  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  expect  that  we  shall  not 
see  again  in  this  country  such  demoralization 
and  chaos  in  the  money  market  as  the  years 
1893   or   1907   witnessed. 

"No  currency  and  banking  system  can  avoid 
the  recurrence  of  crises  in  the  sense  of  liqui- 
dation periods,  or  periods  of  readjustment, 
but  we  have  strong  grounds  for  confidence 
that,  under  wise  financial  leadership,  our 
currency  and  banking  system  has  made  us 
panic-proof." 

Periods  of  reaction  and  liquidation,  unless 
too  violent  and  prolonged,  are  wholesome 
rather  than  harmful,  the  bank  says.  It  ex- 
plains that  such  crises  are  merely  phases  of 
the  general  rhythmic  movement  in  business. 
It  differentiates,  however,  between  crises  and 
panics,  defining  a  crisis  as  "an  affair  of  in- 
dustry generally"  and  panic  as  "an  affair  of 
the  money  market."  It  declares  that  sound 
bank  policy  can  and  does  prevent  crises  from 
degenerating  into   panics. 

"As  our  understanding  of  crises  has  in- 
creased we  have  come  to  substitute  for  the 
notion  of  crisis  the  notion  of  'business  cycle' 
and  to  recognize  that  the  crisis  is  merely  a 
phase  of  the  general  rhythmic  movement  in 
business — crisis  followed  by  depression,  de- 
pression by  prosperity,  prosperity  by  crisis 
again,  and  so  on.  There  is  good  reason  for 
believing,  too.  that  with  better  understanding 
of  the  business  cycle  we  are  gaining  better 
control  of  it,  that  the  period  of  prosper!  ty 
can  be  lengthened,  that  the  crisis  can  be  made 
less  severe,  and  that  the  period  of  depres- 
sion can  be  shortened.  If  we  "can  minimize 
the  extravagance  and  mistakes  of  the  pros- 
perity period  we  can  make  the  reaction  from 
it  less  severe.  This  relates  to  the  normal 
crisis.  Great  disasters,  such  as  a  world  war, 
will  bring  derangement  under  any  system 
imaginable.       Natural    disasters — earthquakes, 


fires,  tidal  waves,  crop  failures,  and  the  like — 
striking  at  great  and  rich  centres  of  popula- 
tion, may  bring  unexpected  business  and 
financial  shocks.  But  the  normal  crisis  which 
brings  every7  prosperity  period  to  a  close  can 
ultimately  be  reduced  to  a  relatively  painless 
process  of  readjustment. 

"Crises  come  when  active  business  men  find 
that  their  creditors,  whether  banks  or  in- 
vestors or  other  business  men,  begin  to  insist 
upon  a  contraction  of  credit  and  a  liquidation 
of  debts.  A  crisis  means  the  end  of  a  boom 
period,  the  inauguration  of  a  period  of  slow 
business  and  depression,  accompanied  by  a 
settling  up  of  debts  and  a  readjustment  of 
prices. 

"Periods  of  reaction  and  liquidation,"  ac- 
cording to  Commerce  Monthly,  "relieve  mal- 
adjustment and  strain.  They  prevent  unsound 
policies  from  being  carried  too  far.  They 
give  time  for  the  maturing  of  new  plans  and 
for  the  careful  introduction  of  new  processes. 
They  check  wastes  and  restore  efficiency. 
They  allay  financial  fevers.  They  need  miti- 
gation and  control — but  progressively  we  are 
learning  to  mitigate  and  to  control  them. 

"When  the  banking  and  currency  system  is 
sound  and  elastic  it  is  almost  always  possible 
to  prevent  a  crisis  from  degenerating  into  a 
panic,"  the  bank  continues.  "It  is  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  banks  in  a  crisis  period  to 
force,  by  artificial  methods,  a  continuance  of 
waning  prosperity.  Banks  will  rather  seek 
to  persuade  their  strongest  customers  to  cur- 
tail borrowings  in  the  interests  of  the  general 
situation,  and  may  even  seek  to  persuade 
their  strongest  customers  to  make  loans  to 
help  relieve  the  situation.  But  banks  will 
lend  freely  to  enable  solvent  firms  to  meet 
their  quick  liabilities.  It  is  their  business  to 
protect  solvent  firms,  but  not  to  protect  in- 
solvent firms.  It  is  their  business  to  assist 
solvent  firms  to  mobilize  slow  assets,  but  it  is 
not  their  business  to  validate  bad  assets  of  in- 
solvent firms." 

The  recent  proposal  for  "stabilizing  the 
dollar"  by  withdrawing  gold  coins  from  cir- 
culation and  substituting  for  them  gold  cer- 
tificates redeemable  in  a  varying  amount  of 
gold  has  many  defects,  the  article  says.  It 
points  out  that  had  such  a  method  been  in 
operation  in  1893  and  in  1907  it  would  have 
led  to  foreign  drains  on  our  gold. 

"The  most  important  proposal  that  has  yet 
been  made  for  the  mitigation  of  the  extremes 
of  the  business  cycle,"  the  bank  says,  "is  that 
the  various  grades  of  government.  Federal, 
state,  and  municipal,  together  with  large  cor- 
porations like  the  railroads,  should  adopt  a 
buying  policy  designed  to  throw  as  many  of 
their  purchases  as  possible  into  the  period  of 
depression  and  to  withdraw  from  the  market 
in  considerable  measure  at  the  height  of  the 
period  of  prosperity." 


The  convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  held  in  San  Francisco  last 
week  was  particularly  important  to  San  Fran- 
ciscans because  of  two  outstanding  features. 

It  was  the  first  national  convention  of  this 
association  ever  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a 
fact  which  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  Coast  in  the  commercial 
world. 

The  other  particularly  notable  feature  was 
the  attendance  at  the  convention  of  over  a 
score  of  the  most  prominent  English  drapers. 

These  prominent  business  men  of  England 
and  Scotland  had  come  to  this  country  upon 
the  urgent  invitation  of  the  national  associa- 
tion, the  reason  for  the  invitation  being  to  ob- 
tain a  better  commercial  understanding  be- 
tween the  big  merchants  of  the  two  greatest 
English-speaking  countries. 

The  visit  of  the  drapers  to  San  Francisco 
followed  an  intensive  inspection  trip  through 
the  greatest  cities  in  the  United  States.  Each 
one  of  the  drapers  expressed  a  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  the  business  education  and  the  social 
opportunity  w-hich  the  trip  had  brought  to 
them,  and  all  were  heartily  of  the  belief  that 
a  more  clean-cut  understanding  of  one  an- 
other could  not  do  other  than  result  in  a  more 
sound  commercial  relationship  between  Amer- 
ican and  British  business  men. 

In  order  that  the  guests  might  more  fully 
appreciate  California,  the  association  con- 
ducted a  motor  party  down  the  peninsula  and 
the  entire  party  stopped  at  the  Hotel  Penin- 
sula in  San  Mateo  for  noon  luncheon,  at  which 
time  Mr.  F.  H.  Barber  of  Barber's,  London, 
voiced  the  appreciation  of  the  party,  both  for 
the  entertainment  and  for  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  such  a  beautiful  spot  as  the  Peninsula 
and  the  country  around  San  Mateo  and  Bur- 
lingame. — A.  McKie  Don  turn. 


The  Blankenhorn-Hunter-Dulin  Company 
reports  that  of  the  $600,000  San  Diego  Lands, 
Inc.,  first  mortgage  6  per  cent-  bonds  which 
were  offered  by  them  in  March  of  this  year, 
the  sinking  fund  has  to  date  redeemed  and 
canceled  $269,500,  leaving  $330,500  outstand- 
ing. Also  by  the  sinking  fund  operation  $12,- 
500  preferred  stock  has  been  redeemed  and 
canceled. 

Land  sales  are  now  approximating  the 
million-dollar  mark,    and   it  is   anticipated   by 
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the  company  that  within  the  next  thirty  days 
over  one-half  of  the  issue  will  have  been  re- 
tired. 

The  lands  which  are  security  for  this  bond 
issue  are  located  in  and  contiguous  to  the  towns 
of  National  City  and  Chula  Vista,  in  San 
Diego  County,  and  comprise  citrus  lands,  gen- 
eral farming,  and  town  properties,  and  are 
served  by  domestic  and  irrigating  water  by  the 
Sweetwater  Water  Corporation. 


An  important  feature  of  the  new  railroad 
law  has  escaped  general  attention  because  of 
the  greater  popular  interest  in  the  rate-making 
and  labor  provisions  of  the  bill  (says  John 
K.  Barnes  in  the  Century  Magazine).  It  is 
the  section  that  places  exclusive  control  over 
the  issuance  of  new  railroad  securities  having 
more  than  two  years  to  run  in  the  hands  of 
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the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This 
provision  goes  into  effect  June  2Sth.  It  places 
upon  the  commission  work  that  heretofore 
has  been  done  in  various  ways  by  about  forty- 
eight  separate  state  commissions.  If  the  com- 
mission did  not  already  have  enough  duties 
under  this  new  law  to  keep  its  eleven  mem- 
bers fully  busy,  this  one  alone  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  occupy  a  good  part  of  their  time. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  delay  in  approving 
plans  for  new  financing  are  not  now  to  be 
experienced,  for  such  delays  would  result  in 
placing  a  most  effective  check  on  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  the  transportation  fa- 
cilities of  the  country. 

There  should  be  an  advantage  to  the  rail- 
roads and  the  public  in  having  this  control 
over  security  issues  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
authority.  One  recalls  the  case  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  which  a  few  years  ago  wished  to 
sell  some  bonds  to  pay  for  improvements  on 
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its  lines  in  California.  The  approval  of  the 
California  commission  was  quickly  secured, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  Arizona  commission  as  well.  This  was 
held  up  because  that  commission  thought  some 
of  the  money  should  be  spent  in  their  state. 
The  financing  had  to  be  done  with  one-year 
notes,  which  did  not  require  the  approval  of 
the  Arizona  commission.  A  national  view- 
point on  such  matters  would  help  the  roads 
and  be  of  great  value  in  serving  the  public 
interest.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission can  act  promptly  on  the  applications 
of  the  roads  they  will  not  be  forced  into  the 
less  sound  practice  of  short-term  financing. 

The  chief  difficulties  and  dangers  in  hav- 
ing a  single  central  authority  pass  upon  new 
security  issues  as  now  provided  in  the  new 
railroad  law  were  clearly  pointed  out  by  the 
Railroad  Securities  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Taft,  of  which  President  Arthur  T. 
Hadley  of  Yale,  an  experienced  student  of 
railroad  problems,  was  chairman.  This  com- 
mission's findings  are  of  great  point  in  a  study 
of  this  feature  of  our  new  epoch-making 
transportation  law.  "An  administrative  body," 
it  said,  "whose  approval  was  required  in  ad- 
vance for  the  sale  of  securities  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  always  acting  promptly 
enough  to  enable  the  roads  to  avail  them- 
selves of  favorable  money  markets  and  avoid 
the  creation  of  floating  debt ;  and  might  do 
its  work  so  carelessly  as  to  result  in  shielding 
the  directors  from  responsibility,  instead  of 
acting  as  a  safeguard  to  the  public."  It  said 
further,  "Authorization  in  advance  would  tend 
to  create  an  impression  on  the  part  of  the 
investing  public  of  a  guaranty  or  official 
recognition  of  values,  which  no  administra- 
tive authority  can  safely  give."  The  new 
railroad  law  expressly  provides  that  nothing 
therein  shall  be  construed  to  imply  any  guar- 
anty or  obligation  as  to  such  securities  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Hadley  commission  said :     "If  railroad 
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securities  were  to  be  issued  only  after  ex- 
press authorization  of  each  partiular  issue  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  other 
government  agency,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  government  can  thereafter  escape  the 
moral,  if  not  the  legal,  obligation  to  recog- 
nize these  securities  in  the  regulation  of 
rates."  The  fact  is  that  the  government  is 
now  going  to  recognize,  not  the  securities  of 
the  roads,  but  the  value  of  the  roads  them- 
selves in  fixing  rates.  The  roads  as  a  whole 
or  in  groups  are  to  be  permitted  to  earn  5J^ 
or  6  per  cent,  on  their  aggregate  property 
values.  This  brings  up  the  point  whether  or 
not  the  approval  of  the  new  security  issues 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
be  based  solely  upon  these  property  valuations. 
The  Hadley  commission  also  had  something 
to  say  on  that  point.  It  showed  the  imprac- 
ticability and  disastrous  results  that  would 
follow  the  scaling  down  of  security  issues  to 
the  level  of  lower  "valuations"  and  pointed 
out  that  "it  would  be  equally  inadvisable,  in 
cases  where  outstanding  securities  were  in 
excess  of  physical  valuation,  to  prohibit  the 
issue  of  new  securities  until  physical  valua- 
tion had  become  equal  to  the  amount  of  se- 
curities outstanding;  because  this  principle, 
if  generally  applied,  would  prevent  roads  so 
situated  from  securing  capital  needed  for  the 
service  of  the  community." 

Texas  has  given  an  excellent  example  of 
the  regulation  of  security  issues  on  this  prin- 
ciple. Its  commission  made  a  valuation  of 
roads  of  the  state  and  under  its  laws  they 
were  prohibited  from  selling  securities  in  ex- 
cess of  that  valuation.  As  a  result  railroad 
development  in  the  state  was  practically 
stopped  and  about  the  only  capital  spent  there 
had  to  be  secured  by  indirect  ways.  There 
seems  some  reason  for  believing  that  uniform 
regulation  of  security  issues  by  a  Federal  au- 
thority will  restrain  new  railroad  projects,  but 
it  is  not  likely  to  have  the  results  of  the 
Texas  regulation.  The  extension  of  facilities 
from  now  on  will  be  largely  undertaken  by 
the  well-established  roads  with  the  best  credit, 
as  it  will  be  easier  for  them  to  get  the  ap- 
proval of  the  commission  for  new  security 
issues  than  for  an  independent  projector  wish- 
ing to  develop  a  new  field.  There  will  be 
little  speculative  railroad  building  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country's  resources  will 
likely  be  retarded  because  of  it. 

A  liberal  policy  in  this  matter  of  approv- 
ing security  issues  as  well  as  in  fixing  rates 
is  the  only  kind  that  will  permit  American 
railroads  to  meet  the  future  demands  of 
American  business.  For  the  next  few  years 
the  eleven  men  who  will  compose  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  will  in  large  part 
have  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  in 
their  keeping.  A  narrow  policy  will  inevitably 
lead  to  a  retarding  of  the  growth  of  business 
because  the  arteries  of  transportation  will  not 
accommodate  it :  a  liberal  policy  on  the  other 
hand  will  provide  for  transportation  facilities 
to  care  for  greater  business.  By  fixing  rates 
that  will  make  new  securities  attractive  to  in- 
vestors and  then  following  a  constructive 
policy  in  regard  to  their  issuance,  the  com- 
mission can  be  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for 
progress  in  the  country.  It  must  now  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  few  roads 
have  available  any  underlying  bonds  that  they 
can  sell ;  that  the  junior  mortgage  bonds  and 
the  stocks  must  now  be  made  attractive  to 
investors  or  the  growth  of  our  railroad  facili- 
ties can  not  continue. 


A  new  issue  of  $2,000,000  6  per  cent,  gold 
bonds  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
to  yield  7^J  per  cent.,  is  being  offered  by  Car- 
stens  &  Earles,  Inc. 


Foreign  exchange  as  an  economical  problem 
was  never  more  under  discussion,  not  only  in 
the  world  of  finance,  but  in  all  circles  inter- 
ested in  trade  and  commerce.  It  was  as  much 
a  topic  of  general  interest  in  the  recent  for- 
eign trade  convention  in  San  Francisco  as  any 
other  question  presented.  In  pre-war  times 
nothing  seemed  more  desirable  and  a  better 
proof  of  healthy  trade  conditions  than  "favor- 
able" exchange,  that  is  a  premium  above'  nor- 
mal for  the  dollar  in  exchange  for  other  cur- 
rencies. Today  this  premium  has  gone  so  far 
that  it  has  led  to  a  general  reversal  of  ideas. 
The  premium  of  the  dollar  is  the  most  un- 
favorable and  disturbing  factor  for  the  Ameri- 
can exporter  and  manufacturer  for  export, 
and  nothing  seems  more  desirable  than  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  this  premium  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

The  decline  in  foreign  money  values  is  of 
course  partly  due  to  the  inflation  of  the  mone- 
tary systems  themselves,  that  is  notes  in  cir- 
culation are  far  above  what  they  should  be  in 
proportion  to  their  gold  reserves.  In  addition 
to  this  the  Allied  powers  have  incurred  large 
debts  during  and  after  the  war  in  the  United 
States  and  are  bare  of  American  securities. 
All  Europe  is  lacking  finished  products  to  sell 
to  us  because  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay 
for  the  importation  of  necessary  raw  material 
or  machinery  from  us;  freight  and  insurance 
payable  in  dollars  further  increase  the  dif- 
ficulties. 

There  seem  to  be  four  recognized  methods 


of   bringing    exchange    back    to    higher    levels 
and  slowly  toward  normal : 

1.  Shipment  of  gold  from   Europe. 

2.  Importation  of  goods  from  Europe. 

3.  Extension  of  credit  to  Europe. 

4.  Purchase  of  foreign  securities. 

The  first  method  would  further  add  to  Eu- 
rope's depleted  gold  reserves ;  the  second  one 
will  only  be  possible  to  any  large  extent  if  we 
enable  Europe  to  manufacture  an  exportable 
surplus;  the  third  method  is  advisable  in  the 
shape  of  private  loans,  so  that  it  does  not  add 
to  the  large  foreign  debts  of  European  gov- 
ernments. But  the  practical  method  of  all  is 
the  fourth,  the  purchase  of  foreign  securities. 
It  is  the  most  direct  and  businesslike  method, 
and  one  in  which  the  public  at  large  can  par- 
ticipate to  its  own  advantage.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  only  securities  of  comparative 
safety  should  be  selected,  and  the  very  thing 
which  this  buying  will  help  to  eliminate — low 
foreign  exchange  rates — enables  the  American 
investor  to  acquire  high-grade  foreign  securi- 
ties at  prices  formerly  unthought  of.  Senator 
Robert  L.  Owen  of  Oklahoma  recently  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  advocated  the  sale  of  Eu- 
ropean securities  in  this  country  to  prevent  a 
standstill  of  our  European  trade,  and  George 
E.  Roberts,  vice-president  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  addressing  the  for- 
eign trade  convention  here,  said  in  part:  "It 
should  be  said  that  the  readjustment  incidental 
to  our  transition  from  the  conditions  of  a 
debtor  country  to  those  of  a  creditor  country 
may  be  greatly  eased  by  the  development  in 
the  United  States  of  a  market  for  foreign 
investments.  If  our  people  will  take  a  lesson 
from  the  history  of  the  upbuilding  of  the  great 
foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
they  will  take  advantage  of  low  exchange 
rates  to  secure  permanent  investments  which 
will  be  helpful  to  trade  in  the  future. — R.  O. 
Simon,  Department  for  Foreign  Securities, 
Milton  A.  Bremer  &  Co.  and  Lilienthal-Bray- 
ton   Company.  

G.  H.  Durham  &  Co.  of  Portland,  Oregon 
have  been  appointed  to  represent  the  marine 
fleet  of  the  Edw.  Brown  &  Sons  general  in- 
surance agency.  J.  R.  F.  Servaes,  marine  de- 
partment manager  for  Edw.  Brown  &  Sons, 
made  the  appointment  last  week  while  in 
Portland.  The  St.  Paul  and  Massachusetts, 
represented  on  the  Coast  by  the  M.  C.  Har- 
rison &  Co.  general  agency,  were  formerly 
with  G.  H.  Durham  &  Co. 


An  offering  of  $41,500  Yakima  County, 
Washington,  6  per  cent,  road  bonds  in  denomi- 
nations of  $1000,  $500  and  $250  is  being  made 
by  the  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company. 

Yakima  County,  Washington,  with  an  area 
of  513,520  acres,  is  situated  in  the  rich  Yaki- 
ma Valley  near  the  centre  of  the  state.  It 
is  311  miles  distant  from  Portland  on  the 
O.  W.  R.  R.  &  N.  and  163  miles  from  Seattle 
on  the  N.  P.  Yakima  (formerly  North  Yaki- 
ma), the  county  seat,  having  an  estimated 
population  of  20,000,  is  connected  with  other 
points  in  the  valley  by  branch  lines  of  rail- 
road and  electric  interurban. 

Yakima  is  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  the 
West  :n  point  of  value  of  its  agricultural 
products.  There  are  three  sugar-beet  fac- 
tories in  the  county,  one  each  at  Yakima, 
Sunnyside,  and  Toppenish,  disbursing  large 
sums  annually  for  beets  and  pay-roll  account. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  especially  favorable 
for  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  grain,  seeds,  potatoes, 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  prunes,  cherries,  straw- 
berries, cantaloupe,  and  vegetables,  which 
yield  abundantly.     Crop  failures  are  unknown 


There  seldom  has  been  a  t'ine  in  Wall 
Street  when  sentiment  was  more  confused, 
but,  so  far  as  the  out-and-out  professionals 
are  concerned,  there  seldom  has  been  a  time 
when  sentiment  was  more  bearish  than  at 
present.  This  comes  about,  of  course,  through 
recognition  of  the  credit  stringency  and  the 
liquidation  that  is  going  on  in  various  quarters 
that  must  affect  the  stock  market  to  a  degree. 
This  naturally  discourages  outside  buying  and 
in  consequence  the  situation  is  often  in  con- 
trol of  the  professional  bears. 

Whether  developments  will  swing  to  the 
extreme  which  the  pessimists  have  been  so 
loud  in  predicting  is  a  question.  One  of  the 
analytical  pessimists  has  heretofore  predicted 
May  15th  as  the  date  when  panic  would  be  in 
full  swing.  Incidentally  this  prediction  has 
followed  the  passing  of  other  dates  in  the  past 
year  or  more  when  similar  prognostications 
failed. 

The  one  big  favorable  development  in  our 
whole  horizon  is  that  commodity  prices  on  the 
average  have  ceased  to  advance.  The  never- 
ending  circles  of  advancing  commodity  prices 
and  advancing  wages  would  have  brought  us 
to  a  point  where  we  could  not  have  escaped 
except  by  panic.  The  way  is  by  no  means 
clear  as  yet.  but  certainly  it  is  not  so  dark, 
and  if  our  banking  agencies  will  act  with 
wisdom  as  well  as  conservatism  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  may  not  come  out  of  this  re- 
adjustment tangle  into  a  period  of  more  or 
les-5    normal    activity    without    having    under- 
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gone  the  stress  and  injury  of  panicky  condi- 
tions. 

The  stock  market  discounts  things  pretty 
far  ahead,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  lower  prices  in  industrial  issues  have 
merely  discounted  this  particular  phase  of  re- 
adjustment and  will  before  long  swing  into 
another  bull .  movement  to  discount  a  more 
favorable  phase  or  if  we  are  merely  halting 
before  there  is  another  decline.  It  remains 
with  the  banking  interests  generally  as  to  the 
outcome  in  this  regard.  Prices  in  the  main 
are  cheap,  but  this  in  itself  argues  little,  for 
where  buyers  are  scarce  sellers  must  take 
what  they  can  %tt. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Keeping  the  Seas. 

Books  by  soldiers  of  the  great  war  are  much 
more  numerous  than  books  by  sailors.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  were 
in  a  large  majority.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
land  service  is  more  conducive  to  ready 
writing. 

But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  sailors 
have  the  best  of  it  in  general  interest,  perhaps 
because  they  have  the  sea  for  a  background. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  volume  by  Captain 
E.  R.  G.  R-  Evans,  C.  B..  D.  S.  O.,  R.  N. 
It  was  the  duty  of  Captain  Evans  to  keep  open 
the  communications  of  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
a  job  of  no  small  importance  at  a  time  when 
this  narrow  strip  of  water  was  the  highway 
between  England  and  the  Continent,  the  pul- 
sating artery  that  carried  life  to  the  army  in 
France.  In  this  volume  Captain  Evans  tells 
us  all  about  it,  although  we  may  suppose  that 
there  are  still  items  reserved  from  publica- 
tion. And  he  tells  it  in  a  seaman-like  way 
and  with  the  keenest  recognition  of  a  joke. 
On  one  occasion  a  destroyer  found  herself 
among  a  lot  of  drifters  and  was  promptly 
challenged.  The  destroyer,  being  dignified, 
took  no  notice,  but  the  senior  officer  of  the 
drifters  insisted  on  a  reply.  Taking  a  mega- 
phone, the  officer  shouted  angrily :  "What 
destroyer  is  that?"  "Oh,  go  to  hell,"  was  the 
reply.  The  challenging  then  ceased,  and  the 
drifter  officer,  reporting  the  matter  to  the  ad- 
miral, wrote:  "The  language  used  in  replying 
to  my  hail  convinced  me  that  I  was  talking  to 
a  friend." 

But  it  is  by  no  means  all  fun.  The  record 
of  some  fierce  fights  will  be  found  here  with 
victories  and  defeats,  all  told  with  admirable 
energy.  There  is  not  a  dull  sentence  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  the  illustrations  are  of 
the  best  kind. 

Keeping  the  Seas.  By  Captain  E.  R.  G.  R. 
Evans,  D.  S.  O.,  C.  B.,  R.  N.  New  York:  Fred- 
erick  Warne   &   Co.;   $3. 


The  Unlatched  Door. 

Richard  Van  Loo  Schuyler,  returning  home 
late  at  night,  opens  the  wrong  door  and  finds 
in  the  hall  the  body  of  a  murdered  woman. 
At  once  we  know  that  if  we  read  bravely  on 
for  some  three  hundred  pages  we  shall  dis- 
cover the  name  of  the  murderer.  We  know 
also  that  a  number  of  people  will  be  under 
grave  suspicion  amounting  almost  to  proof, 
but  we  shall  apply  the  well-known  axiom  in 
detective  stories  that  innocence  invariably  ac- 
companies the  most  incriminating  evidence. 

It   would   be    unfair   to    divulge   who    killed 
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Mrs.  Rutledge,  but  we  can  asure  Mr.  Richard 
Van  Loo  Schuyler  that  he  almost  deserves 
capital  punishment  for  his  stupidity.  A  young 
man  who  tries  to  destroy  the  fatal  testimony 
of  a  pair  of  dancing  pumps  for  which  the 
police  are  searching  by  hiding  them  in  an  ash 
barrel  deserves-whatever  he  gets. 

The  Unlatched   Dook.      By  Lee  Thayer.      New 
York:    The   Century    Company. 


Story  of  a  New  Zealand  River. 

This  story  of  a  New  Zealand  river  might 
be  the  story  of  anywhere  else  so  far  as  its 
human  romance  is  concerned,  but  this  is  a 
commendation  and  not  a  criticism.  Back- 
grounds change,  but  human  nature  remains 
the  same. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who  is  trans- 
ferred suddenly  to  pioneer  conditions  and 
who  finds  that  what  we  call  morality  is  some- 
times modified  by  environment.  Alice  Roland, 
left  suddenly  dependent  and  helpless,  accepts 
an  offer  of  marriage  from  a  rough  but  well- 
meaning  man  whom  she  does  not  love  and 
whose  energies  are  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  lumber  industry  on  a  New 
Zealand  river,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  refine- 
ments and  conventions  that  have  hitherto  con- 
stituted her  life.  Poor  Alice  has  to  recon- 
struct herself,  and  it  is  a  painful  operation. 
She  has  to  learn  that  values  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  externalities  and  that  the  repres- 
sions of  civilized  life  sometimes  find  vol- 
canic release  under  the  stimulus  of  forest  and 
plain. 

It  is  a  well-told  story.  The  picture  of  pio- 
neer life  in  New  Zealand  seems  to  be  drawn 
with  knowledge.  Alice,  first  repelled  by  the 
seeming  uncouthness  of  David  Bruce,  her  hus- 
band's foreman,  discovers  presently  that  he 
is  a  scholar,  a  physician,  and  a  gentleman. 
David  becomes  her  companion  and  her  solace 
from  the  roughness  and  then  from  the  in- 
fidelities of  her  husband,  and  a  certain  pure 
and  passionate  friendship  grows  up  between 
the  two.  Alice  sheds  her  conventions,  but  not 
her  inherent  goodness,  and  if  the  novelist  uses 
her  powers  of  life  and  death  more  compliantly 
than  is  always  the  way  with  nature  we  are 
willing  enough  to  forgive  her  in  view  of  the 
end  achieved.  We  should  like  to  hear  more 
from  Jane  Mander  and  along  similar  lines. 

The  Story  of  a  New  Zealand  River.  By  Jane 
Mander.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 


Visions  and  Beliefs. 
We  are  not  so  sure  as  once  we  were  that 
folklore  and  popular  beliefs  about  the  super- 
human or  subhuman — for  they  are  more  often 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former — are  neces- 
sarily to  be  relegated  to  the  museum  of  the 
human  mind,  nr  lightly  to  be  labeled  as  super- 
stitions and  so  dismissed.  Psychic  research 
has  taught  us  to  look  upon  these  things  with 
leniency.  The  phenomena  of  the  psychic 
laboratory  may  sometimes  be  found  in  unau- 
thorized form,  so  to  speak,  and  we  may  find 
that  what  we  suppose  to  be  new  is  indeed  old, 
and  belongs  among  the  commonplaces  of  folk- 
lore   and    of   what    it   has    pleased   us   to    call 


superstition.  We  have  come  also  to  the 
realization  that  primitive  peoples  speaking  of 
what  they  have  seen  and  heard  are  quite  as 
reliable  as  the  trained  observer,  and  that  the 
evidence  of  the  backwoods  may  be  as  trust- 
worthy as  that  of  the  scientist.  It  is  a  matter 
of  truthfulness  rather  than  of  intellect. 

Lady  Gregory  makes  no  apology  for  her  col- 
lection of  Irish  beliefs.  Nor  does  Mr.  Yeats, 
who  supplies  annotations  and  an  essay  of  his 
own.  Their  attitude  is  not  one  of  condescen- 
sion toward  the  beliefs  with  which  they  deal. 
It  is  an  attitude  of  sympathy,  as  though  much 
gold  were  to  be  found  by  those  who  would 
clean  away  the  dross,  as  though  there  were  a 
certain  real  vision  underlying  these  beliefs. 
"There's  no  doubt  at  all,"  says  a  foreword 
"but  that  there's  the  same  sort  of  things  in 
other  countries;  but  you  hear  more  about 
them  in  these  parts  because  the  Irish  do  be 
more  familiar  in  talking  of  them." 

None  the  less  Lady  Gregory  is  cautious. 
She  is  sympathetic,  but  not  credulous.  She 
says:  "It  is  hard  to  tell  sometimes  what  has 
been  a  real  vision  and  what  is  tradition,  a 
legend  hanging  in  the  air,  a  'vanity'  as  our 
people  call  it,  made  use  of  by  a  story-teller 
here  and  there,  or  impressing  itself  as  a  real 
experience  on  some  sensitive  and  imaginative 
mind.  For  tradition  has  a  large  place  in  'the 
Book  of  the  People,'  showing  a  sowing  and  re- 
sowing,  and  re-birth  as  in  nature.  'Those,' 
'The  Others,'  'The  Fallen  Angels'  have  some 
of  the  attributes  of  the  gods  of  ancient  Ire- 
land ;  we  may  even  go  back  yet  further  to  the 
early  days  of  the  world  when  the  Sons  of  God 
mated  with  the  Daughters  of  Men.  I  believe 
that  if  Christianity  could  be  blotted  out  and 
forgotten  tomorrow,  our  people  would  not  be 
moved  at  all  from  the  belief  in  a  spiritual 
world  and  an  unending  life.  ...  I  think  we 
found  nothing  so  trivial  in  our  search  but  it 
may  have  been  worth  the  lifting;  a  clue,  a 
thread,  leading  through  the  maze  to  thai 
mountain  tap  where  things  visible  and  in- 
visible meet." 

Lady  Gregory  tells  us  that  in  preparing 
these  stories  she  has  not  changed  or  altered 
anything,  writing  down  the  very  words  in 
which  the  story  was  told.  Sometimes  Mr. 
Yeats  was  with  her  at  the  telling.  Sometimes 
she  took  him  with  her  in  order  to  hear  the 
story  for  himself,  and  so  to  confirm  the  ac- 
curacy of  her  telling.  As  a  result  we  have 
these  two  volumes  covering  nearly  every  phase 
of  Irish  belief,  and  then  Mr.  Yeats  tells  us  in 
what  way  it  conforms  with  ancient  and  mod- 
ern learning  along  psychic  lines.  It  may  be 
said  that  it  conforms  very  remarkably,  and 
that  we  are  largely  helped  in  our  understand- 
ing of  modern  discoveries  along  the  lines  of 
psychic  research  by  a  comparison  with  the 
|  visions  that  seem  to  be  almost  the  common 
heritage  of  the  more  primitive  peoples  of  Ire- 
land. 

Visions  and  Beliefs  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  Lady  Gregory.  In  two 
volumes.     New  York:  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Your  Bank  and  Your  Business 


"O  give  the  fullest  measure  of  service  a  bank  must  not  only 
consider  its  customers*  immediate  needs,  but  also  give  careful 
thought  to  the  future  expansion  of  their  interests  as  well  as  to 
be  constantly  on  the  alert  for  opportunities  which  might  be 
turned  to  their  advantage. 

It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  this  bank  to  anticipate  the 
growth  of  its  customers'  business  and  to  promote  that 
growth  with  every  facility  at  its  command. 
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A  Prisoner  of  Pentonville. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  know  the  identity  of 
the  author  of  this  poem,  but  Mr.  Joseph  Fort 
Newton  of  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Pater- 
nity, New  York,  says  he  came  to  him  for  ad- 
vice after  his  release  from  the  Pentonville 
Prison  in  England  and  he  was  "a  gray  little 
man,  quiet,  soft-spoken,  and  of  singular  per- 
sonal charm,  but  with  the  aspect  of  one  who 
had  walked  a  path  of  flame.  His  offense,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  was  more  technical  than 
moral,  and  the  lines  of  his  face  revealed  the 
agony   of   his   ordeal." 

The  verse  has  no  elements  of  greatness.  Its 
intense  sincerity  saves  it  from  the  common- 
place and  it  may  usefully  suggest  the  question 
if  we  have  a  right  to  inflict  so  much  suffering. 
But  this  seems  an  unpropitious  moment  for 
recommendations  of  humanity. 

A  Prisoner  of  Pentonville.  By  "Red  Band." 
New  York:    G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons. 


Ships  Across  the  Sea. 
We  believe  Mr.  Ralph  D.  Paine  was  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  war  and  that  he  had  peculiar 
opportunities  to  collect  material  for  his  sea 
stories.  However  that  may  be,  here  are  the 
sea  stories,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  true  ones.  They  are  stories 
of  submarines,  mines,  destroyers,  and  sea 
battles.  His  sailor  characters,  American  and 
British,  are  all  that  we  like  to  think  them, 
as  plucky  and  cheery  a  bunch  of  fellows  as 
ever  hammered  a  Hun.  Young  and  old  alike 
will  find  that  Mr.  Paine  has  something  for 
them  all. 

Ships    Across    the    Sea.      By    Ralph    D.    Paine. 
Boston:   Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 
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Charles  Caldwell  Dobie. 
Charles  Caldwell  Dobie,  whose  short  stories 
are  regarded  among  the  best  in  American 
literature,  has  written  a  novel  on  a  new  phase 
of  San  Francisco  life.  New  in  the  sense  of 
not  having  been  discovered  before  for  literary 
use.  The  San  Francisco  of  "The  Blood  Red 
Dawn,"  just  off  Harpers'  press,  shows  the 
Greek  folk  life  in  the  Western  metropolis. 
It  is  a  novel  that  will  come  close  to  Califor- 
nians   for   its   interpretation   of   the    City    of 
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Seven  Hills  and  for  its  revelation  of  a  writer 
who  learned  his  subject  by  living  close  to  its 
heart. 

It  is  a  story  of  a  girl  told  in  the  accounting 
of  her  reactions.  A  character  development  in 
which  the  analyzing  is  done  by  the  reader,  a 
narrative  that  uncovers  a  soul  without  one 
word  of  dissection  or  one  paragraph  of 
moralizing.  It  is  when  Claire  Robson  becomes 
a  piano  player  in  a  Greek  cafe  that  she  thinks 
she  has  closed  all  doors  behind  her.  Here  she 
learns  that  all  is  not  wicked  that  is  so  labeled, 
and  in  this  Greek  community  there  are  the 
quaint  ways   and  customs  of  old   Europe. 

Professional  Bohemians  discover  Dobie's 
heroine  in  her  corner  of  Greece.  They  crowd 
the  Greek  folk  dancers  off  the  floor.  Old 
friends  find  Claire  Robson  coldly  proud  and 
determinedly  hard.  She  is  one  who  clings  to 
a  place  where  there  is  at  least  no  pretense 
of  virtue  rather  than  surrender  to  the  appeal 
of  a  world  that  cast  her  out.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion in  which  she  would  rather  receive  money 
thrown  at  her  feet  by  those  old  friends  "out 
on  a  time"  than  accept  of  their  charity,  and  in 
it  Dobie  has  preserved  a  realism  as  convincing 
as  it  is  tragic. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  Cloud  of  "Witnesses. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  treat  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  books  now  appearing  on  the 
subject  of  communications  with  the  dead,  and 
that  is  to  throw  them  on  one  side.  If  these 
communications  actually  proceed  from  the 
source  that  is  claimed  for  them — and  of  this 
there  is  usually  not  a  particle  of  evidence — 
then  we  must  regretfully  conclude  that  the 
post-mortem  state  is  one   of  idiocy. 

Psychic  research  of  this  kind  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  main  classifications.  The  first 
comprises  the  actual  phenomena,  and  the  sec- 
ond the  interpretation  of  those  phenomena. 
The  former  deals  with  matters  of  fact.  The 
later  with  conjectures. 

The  facts  of  psychic  research  are  not  to  be 
denied.  Incredulity  may  be  as  much  a  vice 
as  credulity,  and  these  particular  facts  are 
as  well  proved  as  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
But  the  explanations  offered  are  a  long  way 
from  being  final.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  two  that  are  in  agreement. 

Mrs.  Reginald  E»e  Koven,  who  has  written 
one  of  the  best  of  the  modern  books,  has 
wisely  separated  her  statements  of  fact,  which 
we  accept,  from  her  interpretations,  which 
emphatically  we  do  not  accept.  She  quotes 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  Sir  William  Crookes, 
Dr.  Geley,  Dr.  Schrenck-Notzing,  Dr.  Craw- 
ford, and  a  dozen  others  in  support  of  her 
assertion  that  a  certain  emanation  proceeds 
from  the  body  of  the  medium  and  that  this 
emanation  is  the  substance  by  which  material 
objects  may  be  moved  and  that  it  has  the  fur- 
ther extraordinary  power  to  build  itself  up, 
or  to  be  built  up,  into  a  succession  of  human 
forms,  eventually  being  redrawn  into  the  body 
of  the  medium.  But  of  what  nature  is  the 
directing  or  animating  power?  Mrs.  De 
Koven  believes  that  this  psychic  emanation  is 
used  by  discarnate  entities,  that  is  to  say  by 
the  dead,  for  purposes  of  manifestation  and 
communication.  We  must  be  excused  for  be- 
lieving that  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  so 
weak  as  to  be  negligible. 

Here  the  matter  must  rest  so  far  as  the  re- 
viewer is  concerned.  But  it  may  be  said  in 
passing  that  we  actually  owe  surprisingly  little 
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to  the  researches  of  the  very  eminent  men 
whose  testimony  as  to  facts  is  quoted  by  the 
author.  They  have  done  no  more  than  repeat 
the  assertions  made  long  ago  and  in  great  de- 
tail by  such  men  as  Henry  More  the  Platonist, 
and  here  indeed  we  find  the  chief  defect  in 
such  writings  as  those  of  Mrs.  De  Koven. 
They  have,  if  it  may  be  said  respectfully,  the 
craze  of  modernity.  They  seem  wholly  un- 
aware that  they  are  walking  on  a  beaten  path, 
and  that  their  widely  announced  facts  were 
already  commonplace  in  the  days  of  Plotinus. 
Porphyry,  Iamblichus,  and  Henry  More,  that 
they  have  added  nothing  tc  the  knowledge  of 
antiquity  except  interpretations  that  were  as 
repulsive  then  as  they  are  today. 

A    Cloud  of   Witnesses.*    By  Anna  De   Koven. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 


Jane  Austen. 

O.  W.  Firkins  has  written  a  book  of  minute, 
detailed  criticism  of  all  the  Jane  Austen 
novels.  His  book  makes  an  interesting  and 
valuable  addition  to  all  the  literature  on  the 
subject,  because  the  further  away  each  critic 
gets  the  more  enlightened  his  criticism  is  apt 
to  be,  besides  gaining  from  the  greater  recog- 
nition of  the  modern  mind  of  the  essential 
differences  there  can  not  fail  to  be  in  a  nov- 
elist who.  began  to  write  in  the  eighteenth 
century  as  compared  with  one  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Firkins,  reversing  the  usual  order  of 
things,  has  begun  his  book  with  a  discussion 
of  each  of  the  novels,  taking  them  in  the  order 
of  their  appearance.  He  does  not  propose  to 
be  a  blind  eulogist  by  any  means,  appreciative 
though  he  is  of  Miss  Austen's  better  points. 
But  he  is  the  kind  of  reader  that  takes  in 
every  point  so  thoroughly  that  one  almost 
feels  in  reading  his  clear-sighted,  dispassion- 
ate analyses,  as  if  he  were  exactly  following 
Miss  Austen's   mental  processes. 

Following  these  individual  criticisms  is  a 
chapter  devoted  to  expounding  what  deduc- 
tions he  draws  as  to  the  novelist's  general 
method  of  character  drawing.  He  does  not 
accept  the  idea  that  she  wholly  evaded  the 
conventionality  of  her  time,  but  feels  that  she 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth-century  novelist. 

A  chapter  on  Jane  Austen's  life  and  ways  of 
life  affords  an  interesting  impression  of  her 
personality,  as  derived  from  various  family 
chronicles,  the  author  becoming  sedately  play- 
ful on  the  subject  of  the  novelist's  frank, 
matter-of-fact  interest  in  food  and  drink.  It 
is  an  entirely  modern,  emancipated  view  of 
the  lady's  character,  her  housewifely  affilia- 
tions, her  hard  common  sense,  her  playful 
humor,  her  frank  appreciation  of  worldly  ad- 
vantages, her  robust  lack  of  sentimentality, 
her  indifference  to  politics,  the  positiveness 
and  limitation  of  her  literary  tastes,  and  the 
total  omission  of  poetry  in  her  mental  com- 
position. It  is  a  delightful  chapter,  and  gives 
probably  as  accurate  an  estimate  of  Miss  Aus- 
ten's character  as  can  be  found  in  any  book- 
on  the  subject. 

O.  W.  Firkins,  it  should  be  added,  is  pro- 
fessor of  English  in  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Jane  Austen.  By  O.  W.  Firkins.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.75. 


Gossip  of  Boohs  and  Authors. 
A  complete  edition  of  Hedwig  Lachmann's 
poems  has  been  brought  out — at  last — by 
Kiepenhauer  of  Potsdam.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, for  her  original  poems  that  Hedwig 
Lachmann  is  best  remembered,  but  for  her 
translations,  perfect  in  form,  accurate  as  to 
content  and  fitting  in  spirit,  from  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Oscar  Wilde, 
Verlaine,    Keats,     Shakespeare,    Edgar    Allan 
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Poe,  and  a  long  list  of  Hungarian  writers, 
including  Petofi.  As  a  translator  she  has 
been  compared  with  Stefan  Georg  and  Richard 
Dehmel. 

Geoffrey  Dearmer,  Richard  Church,  F.  V. 
Branford,  W.  R.  Titterton,  E.  H.  Visiak,  Ar- 
thur Sabin,  and  Edith  Sitwell  are  some  of  the 
very  latest  poets  to  gain  recognition  in  Eng- 
land, and  their  best  verse  stands  side  by  side 
with  such  well-known  names  as  John  Drink- 
water,  Wilfred  Wilson  Gibson,  Laurence 
Housman,  Eden  Phillpotts,  Sturge  Moore,  G. 
K.  Chesterton,  W.  H.  Davies,  and  Lawrence 
Binyon  in  a  new  anthology  entitled  "A  Mis- 
cellany of  British  Poetry." 

A  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Club,  with  a 
membership  of  upwards  of  four  hundred,  in- 
cluding many  distinguished  Scotchmen,  has 
been  organized  to  establish  a  memorial.  Many 
contributions  of  Stevensoniana  have  already 
been  received,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  funds  to  buy  the  house  in 
which  Stevenson  was  born  and  make  it  into  a 
permanent  museum  containing  first  editions, 
manuscripts,  writings,  and  literature  on  his 
life  and  work  and  other  Stevensoniana  of  in- 
terest. 

Field  Marshal  Hindenburg's  "Aus  Meinem 
Leben"  ("From  My  Life")  was  published  by 
the  S.  Hirzel  Verlag  of  Leipzig  on  May  3d. 
The  book  was  to  have  appeared  in  March,  but 
its  publication  was  delayed  by  the  Kapp- 
Liittwitz  revolt.  In  the  introduction  Hinden- 
burg  says  :  "I  have  not  written  a  historical 
work;  I  have  merely  tried  to  reproduce  the 
impressions  under  which  my  life  has  been 
lived." 


New  Boohs  Received. 

British  Airships,  Past,  Present  and  Future. 
By  George  Whale  (late  major  R.  A.  F.).  New 
York:  John   Lane  Company;  $2. 

With  twenty-four  illustrations. 

With  the  Chinks.  By  Daryl  Klein.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  SI. 50. 

Issued  in  the  On  Active  Service   Series. 

GOLDONI     AND     THE     VENICE     OF     His     TlME.        By 

Joseph    Spencer   Kennard.      New    York:    The   Mac- 
millan   Company. 
Biography. 

Americans  by  Adoption.      By  Joseph   Husband. 
Boston:    Atlantic    Monthly    Press. 
Biographical  sketches. 

Talks  with  T.  R.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

From  the  diaries  of  John  J.  Leary,  Jr. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  France  in  the  Ameri- 
can War  for  Independence,  1776-1783.  New 
York:    Charles   Scribner's    Sons. 

Authorized  edition. 

Kossovo.  Translated  from  the  original  by  Helen 
Rootham.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.25. 

Heroic  songs  of  the  Serbs. 

The    Rescue.      By  Joseph   Conrad.      New   York: 
Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 
A  novel. 

The  Psvchology  of  Dreams.  By  Major-Gen- 
eral Sir  George  Aston.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;   $5. 

For  the   general   reader. 

Memories  of  a  Marine.     Bv  Major-General  Sir 
George  Aston.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $5. 
Some    ocean    experiences. 

Ordnance  and  the  World  War.  By  Major- 
General  William  Crozier,  U.  S.  A.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

A  contribution  to  the  history  of  American  pre- 
paredness. 

Yankee    Ingenuity  in    the    War.      By    Frank 

Parker  Stockbridge.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers;    $2.50. 

The  scientific  brains  of  America  in  action. 

Herbert    Hoover.      By    Vernon    Kellogg.      New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2. 
The  man  and   his  work. 

The  Ordeal  of  Mark  Twain.  By  Van  Wyck 
Brooks.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3. 

A  study  of  the  career  and  character  of  Mark 
Twain. 

A  Kut   Prisoner.      By  H.    C.  W.    Bishop.     New 
York:    John   Lane    Company;    $1.50. 
With  illustrations  and  maps. 

Sanity  in  Sex.  By  William  J.  Fielding.  New 
York:    Dodd,    Mead   &   Co. 

The  sex   educational  movement. 

In  Kut  and  Captivity  with  the  Sixth  In- 
dian   Division.      By  Major   E.    W.    C    Sandes,    D. 


Above  the  Standard* 


S.    O.,    M.    C,    R.    E.      New   York:    E.    P.    Dutton 
&  Co.;    $10. 

The   campaign,    siege,  and   final   disaster. 

The  Six-Hour.  Shift  and  Industrial  Ef- 
ficiency. By  Lord  Leverhulme.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &   Co. 

An  advocacy  of  a  six-hour  day. 

The  Budget  and  Responsible  Government. 
By  Frederick  A.  Cleveland  and  Arthur  Eugene 
Buck.      New   York:    The   Macmillan    Company;   $3. 

The  principle   of  publicity   in    government. 

French    Literature    in    the    Great    War.      By 
Albert  Schinz.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2. 
France  and  French  books. 

Germany  After  the  Armistice.  By  Maurice 
Berger.     New  York:  G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $3.50. 

The    narrative    of    a    Belgian    engineer.      Trans- 
lated by  William  L.  McPherson. 
-«•»■ 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  hear  that  China  was 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  invention. 
Even  the  umbrella  owes  its  existence,  we  are 
told,  to  the  genius  of  the  Chinese  or  Japanese. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  a  shade- 
giving  tree,  and  at  first  received  the  same 
veneration  accorded  to  the  tree  of  which  it 
was  a  copy.  Great  dignitaries  were  allowed 
to  2ppear  in  public  seated  under  umbrella 
canopies,  and  later  these  canopies  were  made 
portable,  until  a  regular  series  of  court 
regulations  became  necessary  for  the  carriage 
of  umbrellas.  By  the  umbrella  a  Chinese 
gentleman  is  allowed  to  carry  one  who  is 
initiated  can  tell  his  rank.  The  common 
people  may  use  an  umbrella  if  it  is  not  made 
of  cloth  or  silk,  but  only  of  paper.  If  in 
China  one  sees  a  procession  headed  by  two 
enormous  silk  umbrellas  he  may  be  assured 
that  a  governor-general  of  a  province  or  a 
military  officer  of  the  first  rank  is  coming  be- 
hind  them. 


In  Tunis  there  are  no  moving  vans  nor 
carts,  many  of  the  narrow  streets  being  im- 
passable. Household  belongings  are  changed 
from  place  to  place  by  porters,  who  most  any 
day  may  be  seen  staggering  under  chests  of 
drawers  and  other  heavy  pieces  of  furniture. 
On  occasion  the  porters  will  even  transport, 
in  huge  baskets,  persons  who  may  be  sick,  or 
otherwise  incapacitated. 
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I  Letters  from  China  and  Japan 

By  JOHN  DEWEY  and  ALICE  C.  DEWEY 

II  The  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia  calls  them  "Fascinating  as  well  as  informing. 

M  The  present-day  characters,  conditions  and  tendencies  of  the  people  of  the  two 

countries  have  been  observed  with  the  most  penetrating  care.  .  .  .  There  are 
H  also  revealing  glimpses  of  how  things  are  going  in  China  and  of  the  relations 

M  between  China  and  Japan  which  give  more  real  inside  information  of  affairs  in 

the  Far  East  than  can  be  obtained  from  books  or  news  dispatches." 

$2.50.     Published  by 
I    E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.        -        -        68 1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  " 
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"KEEP  HER  SMILING." 


John  Hunter  Booth,  author  of  the  play  at 
the  Curran,  which  is  founded  on  Edgar 
Franklin's  Saturday  Evening  Post  stories,  is 
an  artful  dodger;  or  is  it  Edgar  Franklin,  the 
real  author  of  the  play  idea  of  "Keep  Her 
Smiling"  ? 

What  I'm  getting  at  is  this:  In  "Keep  Her 
Smiling"  there  are  two  conclusions  to  arrive 
at,  one  that  if  you  spend  more  money  than 
you  have,  and  spend  it  splendidly,  people,  in- 
cluding business  men,  will  shower  upon  you 
the  varicus  rewards  that  always  attend  suc- 
cess. 

The  other  is  that  the  pursuance  of  such  a 
policy  entails  heavier  and  ever  heavier  ex- 
penses upon  the  gay  gambolier  who  is  thus 
playing  pitch  and  toss  with  destiny,  and  he 
is  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  uneasy  antici- 
pation  of  a  possible  crash. 

You  see  the  author  hedges,  so  you  can  de- 
part from  witnessing  the  play  saying — accord- 
ing to  temperament — "Isn't  that  comedy  great 
for  showing  up  the  deplorable  extravagance 
of  the  Ameircan  people?"  or,  "Now,  didn't  I 
tell  you  ?  Spend  your  money  like  a  man  and 
you'll  have  a  man's  rewards." 

"Keep  Her  Smiling"  is  billed  as  a  comedy, 
but  there  has  arisen  a  species  of  American 
comedy  in  which  the  probabilities  are  so  little 
considered  that  it  is  almost  farce.  What  pre- 
vents it  from  being  thus  classified  is  the  near- 
reasonable  manner,  if  not  the  matter,  in  the 
treatment  of  such  plays. 

"Keep  Her  Smiling"  is  a  case  in  point.  It 
is  called  "a  comedy  of  domestic  life,"  but  it 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  call  it  one  of 
business  life,  since  there  are  an  equal  number 
of  scenes  illustrating  the  business  methods  o£ 
the  group  of  millionaires  who  batten  upon  the 
faithful  services  of  poor  Henry. 

In  either  case  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  the 
intense  relish  with  which  the  audience  watch 
the  unfolding  of  Henry's  drama,  more  espe- 
cially as  a  particularly  easy,  expert  set  of 
players  have  come  from  New  York  to  assist 
in  the  presentation  of  the  play. 

Of  these  the  chief  is  David  Miller,  a  first- 
class  English  comedian  who  has  down  to  a 
fine  point  the  depiction  of  Henry  the  Faith- 
ful ;  his  expression  of  conscientiousness,  his 
lack  of  humor,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  his 
look,  his  tones,  his  gestures,  even  his  walk, 
show  a  man  given  over  with  his  whole  heart 
to  walking  round  and  round  within  the  limita- 
tions of  his  circle  of  duty.  With  all  this  Mr. 
Miller  is  also  able  to  inform  his  portraiture 
with  the  needful  sense  of  humor  held  in 
nicely-balanced  reserve,  so  that  while  you 
laugh  you  know  that  Henry  is,  minus  a  slight 
exaggeration,  real. 

There  is,  naturally,  something  pathetic  about 
Henry*.  He  is  born  to  be  the  prey:  the  prey 
of  his  pretty,  extravagant  wife  at  home,  of  his 
employers  in  business.  He  would  be,  in  real 
life,  the  prey  of  his  friends,  too,  only  they 
have  provided  in  Merriweather  a  friend  that 
helped  him — or  tried  to — instead  of  imposing 
on   him. 

Poor  Henry!  He  has  standards  of  duty, 
no  selfishness,  no  temper,  and  an  uxoriously 
soft  heart.  Henry  is  in  a  forest  of  wolves, 
weaponless,  being  thus  equipped ;  at  least  it 
is  thus  one  can  look  at  him  in  temporary  for- 
getfulness  of  the  comedy  aspect  of  the  play. 
However,  that  could  only  last  an  instant,  for 
the  humor  of  the  piece  is  all-pervading,  and 
coming  so  closely  to  the  thoughts,  wishes,  and 
tastes  of  our  extravagant  Americans  tickles 
them  down  to  the  ground. 

There  are  perpetual  gusts  from  the  men: 
they  know  their  Henry.  They  know  how 
thoroughly  he  is,  and  can  be,   imposed  upon  ; 
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and  they  know,  too.  the  astute  business 
methods 'of  the  group  of  harpies  in  the  office 
enclosure  who  hog— odious  term,  but  it  ex- 
presses it— their  way  through  the  world,  their 
reward  being  the  adulation  of  success-wor- 
shipping humanity. 

But    really,    all    this    is    taking    "Keep    Her 

Smiling"    too    seriously.      Only   these    half -in- 

I  fun,   half-in-earnest  American   playwrights   do 

that  with  you ;  make  you  see  the  serious  side, 

I  and    then    playfully    tip    you    over    for    taking 

anything  in  their  plays  as  being  in  earnest. 

It  certainly  approaches  farce  when  Henry's 
Polly,  after  escaping  from  their  stuffy  flat 
and  capturing  a  handsome  suburban  residence 
—splendidly  represented  by  a  triumph  of 
scenic  art — proceeds,  by  rapid  stages,  toward 
the  giving  of  a  $6000  party  when  Henry's 
pocket  assets  are  just  five  dollars.  And  simi- 
larly it  approaches  farce  when  Henry's  posi- 
tion, business  honors,  and  emoluments  are 
elevated  to  those  giddy  heights  which  the  true 
Henry,  in  the  true  life,  never  could  have  at- 
tained. However  it  makes  good  as  play  ma- 
terial and  mightily  pleases  the  audience,  who 
wish  Polly  to  have  her  party  and  Henry  his 
various  rises,  and  who  laugh  gleefully  as  the 
curtain  descends  on  Polly  enumerating  the 
numerous  points  of  the  kind  of  new  car  she 
wants. 

"Keep  Her  Smiling"  is  a  light-hearted 
farce-comedy  satire  on  the  extravagant  Amer- 
ican public,  and  the  extravagant  American 
public  laughs  with  all  its  heart,  recognizes 
the  truth  of  the  thrusts,  and  cheerfully  goes 
on  being  extravagant. 

The  success  of  the  piece  is  emphasized  by 
the  quality  of  the  players.  There  is  a  long 
cast;  almost  thirty  speaking  parts,  and  every 
one   well  represented. 

As  usual  in  plays  of  this  kind,  the  major 
work  is  done  by  the  men.  But  Isabel  Withers 
presents  a  pretty  and  prettily  coaxing  Polly, 
and  goes  further  than  that,  inasmuch  as  she 
never  fails  in  making  her  points.  Vira  Rial 
gives  the  imposing,  prosperous,  full-bodied 
voice  and  manner  to  the  suave  Miss  Atter- 
bury  by  which  that  lady  awed  her  clients  into 
unexpectedly  disbursing  thousands,  the  Misses 
Concord  and  Gwynn  played  their  pans  neatly 
as  the  friend  and  the  stenographer,  and  at 
Polly's  famous  party  the  various  ladies  of 
the  company  were  dazzling  and  lovely  in  their 
festal  array. 

De  Witt  C  Jennigs  gave  the  dominating 
figure  of  Brackett  extremely  well,  and  Lincoln 
Plumcr  was  the  stout,  genial,  jolly  suburb- 
anite business  man,  indulgent  husband,  lavish 
spender,  and  dependable  friend  to  the  life. 
Jack  Pendleton's  impersonation  of  the  ir- 
reverent Grapely  bore  the  stamp  of  intelli- 
gence and  humor,  and  W.  A.  Whitecar's  silk- 
hatted,  trouser-creased  impersonation  of  the 
gentleman-even-though-in-business  millionaire 
was  capital.  There  were  a  lot  more  of  good 
if  less  important  impersonations — too  many  to 
particularize,  but  all  cleverly  done.  "Keep 
Her  Smiling"  is  well  written,  well  played, 
handsomely  mounted  and  costumed,  and  has 
caught  on.     It  is  due  for  a  prosperous  season. 


A  CHARMING  CREOLE. 

Not  that  Mrs.  Fiske  afflicts  us  by  putting  on 
the  Creole  accent,  which  thrives  like  a  green 
bay  tree  with  the  rest  of  the  company.  But 
Mrs.  Fiske  knows  better.  Anyway,  in  "Mis' 
Nelly  of  N'Orleans"  she  represents  a  lady  of 
an  age  that  she  utterly  refuses  to  allow  to 
be  mentioned,  returning,  after  many  years' 
residence  in  Paris,  to  mother  an  orphaned 
niece  in  New  Orleans.  Therefore  she  has 
presumably  shed  the  Creole  accent.  For  this 
relief  much   thanks. 

The  orphaned  niece  refuses  to  be  mothered, 
and  Mis'  Nelly  finds  that,  during  her  ex- 
patriation, the  once  lover  who  had  jilted  her 
has,  through  the  process  of  the  years,  be- 
come the  rebellious  father  of  a  rebellious 
grown-up  son  who  wants  the  orphaned  niece. 

The  former  lovers  both  oppose  the  mar- 
riage, and  the  resulting  tangle,  plus  Mis' 
Nelly's  mischief  and  young-elderly  pranks, 
make  up  the  play.  It  isn't  much  of  a  play, 
but  nobody  quarrels  with  the  Fiskes — Mr. 
Harrison  Grey  Fiske  is  in  the  enterprise — 
for  taking  it,  because  Mrs.  Fiske  is  so  irre- 
sistible as  the  incorrigible  madcap  grown  old  : 
or  pretending  to,  with  her  cane,  her  stoop, 
her  ear-trumpet,  and  the  old-lady  laces  veil- 
ing her  head  and  shape,  when  she  again 
meets  her  former  wooer. 

There  is  a  lot  of  darky  accent,  Creole  ac- 
cent, and  Southern  moonlight  playing  around 
the  old  mansion  whose  blooming  garden  is 
the  setting  for  the  play.  The  Mardi  Gras  is 
on,  and  in  the  second  act  when  Mis'  Nelly. 
moved  by  one  of  her  chronically  recurrent 
attacks  of  mischief,   daredeviltry,  and  a  reck- 


"LOLA" 

A  Haunting  Brazilian  Song  and 

Fox  Trot 

Ask  any  Orchestra  Leader 


less  desire  to  upset  the  dull  and  the  expected, 
sheds  all  her  old-lady  harness  and  comes  out 
gowned  in  the  modern  costume  of  a  ball- 
room belle,  the  actress,  with'  all  her  old-time 
magic  in  full  bloom,  wooed  the  audience  to 
a  delighted  participation  of  Mis'  Nelly's 
Mardi  Gras  mood.  All  the  madness,  moon- 
shine, and  make-believe  that  we  were  prom- 
ised on  the  title-page  of  the  bill  was  staged. 
Yet  if  we  had  read  the  play  we  would  have 
found  the  story,  if  not  entirely  conventional, 
very  much  so  in  every  respect  except  Mis' 
Nelly  herself,  and  most  conventionally 
treated.  The  dialogue,  practically  all  of 
which  except  the  lines  appertaining  to  Mis' 
Nelly  is  couched  in  Creole  or  darky  dialect, 
is  lacking  in  originality  and  wit.  Yet  do  we 
laugh   with  the   freshest   relish   at  Mis'   Nelly. 

Was  her  dialogue  better  than  the  rest?  I 
do  not  know.  I  only  know  that  Mrs.  Fiske 
scarcely  opened  her  mouth  without  tickling 
our  sense  of  humor.  I  really  would  like  to 
read  over  her  lines  so  as  to  discover,  away 
from  Mrs.  Fiske's  delightful  comedy  mood, 
just  how  much  we  were  indebted  to  it  for  the 
thoroughness  with  which  we  abandoned  our- 
selves to  the  enjoyment  of  Mis'  Nelly's  talent 
for  furnishing  us  with  constant  jolts  to  dull 
preconceptions. 

And  yet  all  the  Mrs.  Fiske  mannerisms  were 
there :  the  tapping  of  the  temple,  the  finger- 
tapped  pursing  of  the  lips,  the  tapping  of  a 
restless  foot ;  "some  tapper,"  the  boys  would 
say  of  this  restless,  nervous  player,  who  is 
always  in  motion.  She  projects  a  ruminative 
tongue,  she  tilts  her  head  at  a  meditative 
angle,  she  clutches  and  unclutches  the  old- 
lady  shawl,  or  the  midnight  excursion  cloak, 
she  gesticulates,  she  is  always  Mrs.  Fiske, 
and  yet  she  is  enchantingly  Mis'  Nelly,  the 
naughty  irreconcilable  who  is  tempera- 
mentally incapable  of  being  cast  in  the  same 
mould  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Really,  in  thinking  it  over,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  Mrs.  Fiske,  recognizing  the  pos- 
sibilities in  the  role,  must  have  been  allowed 
to  take  a  hand  in  writing  in  some  of  Mis' 
Nelly's  witchery,  daredeviltry,  and  deliciously 
spontaneous  profanity..  For  there  wasn't  a 
word  uttered  by  the  other  characters  but  was 
written  by  a  play  conventionalist.  The  dark< 
dialogue  was  not  at  all  funny.  Few  dreamed 
of  laughing  at  it.  Acknowledgment  is  made 
on  the  programme  to  George  W.  Cable  for  his 
services  in  giving  the  characteristic  idioms 
and  accent  to  the  Creole  characters  in  the 
play.  George  Cable,  of  course,  is  an  au- 
thority. But  at  best  accents  and  dialects  on 
the  stage  are  trying.  All  who  are  not  near 
the  stage  must  often,  in  the  spoken  play, 
strain  their  ears  to  hear  dialect  couched  in 
the  speech  of  everyday  life.  And  what  with 
both  Creole  and  darky  dialect  and  a  poor 
outfit  of  strained,  badly  placed  voices.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  those  in  the  more  dis- 
tant quarters  of  the  theatre  would  have  liked 
to  emulate  Mis'  Nelly  and  let  loose  a  damn 
or  so. 

The  company  is  of  only  mediocre  merit. 
The  only  one  beside  the  star  who  was  distinct  is 
Joseph  Greene,  who  enacted  the  role  of  the 
priest.  Hamilton  Revelle,  the  leading  man, 
although  he  allows  himself  to  look  too  young 
for  the  role,  has  several  decided  qualifica- 
tions :  good  looks,  a  slightly  foreign  aspect, 
a  not  too  entirely  American  accent  in  speak- 
ing French,  the  nattiness  of  the  mature  but 
handsome  bachelor  who  preserves  a  pride  in 
his  appearance,  and  vivacity  of  manner.  But 
he  shares  in  the  composite  sin  of  the  com- 
pany, his  voice  being  frequently  strained  to 
the  pitch  of  unintelligibility,  which  means  a 
voice    not   properly    placed. 

The  darky  roles  were  in  the  hands  of 
players  with  naturally  big  voices,  but  they  ex- 
ploded their  lines  so  that  the  articulation  was 
a  lost  quantity. 

Mrs.  Fiske's  strongly  characteristic  voice, 
with  that  core  of  power,  authority,  ability, 
running  through  it.  is  a  great  asset  to  the 
star.  As  an  articulator,  however,  she  has  fre- 
quently had  her  sins  to  answer  for.  I  shall 
never  forget  one  memorable  performance  at 
the  old  Grand  Opera  House  before  the  earth- 
quake fire  when  the  entire  audience  almost 
went  on  strike.  It  turned  out,  however,  that 
she  was  in  a  bad  nervous  condition  from  over- 
fatigue, and  shortly  afterwards  she  was  or- 
dered by  her  physician  to  take  a  prolonged 
rest. 

On  this  trip,  however,  the  actress  seems  to 
be  in  prime  condition,  full  of  vitality  and 
spontaneous  joy  in  her  work.  Several  times 
I  had  difficulty  in  understanding  her,  but  that 
was  only  when  she  raised  her  voice  to  thai 
queer,  unmusical,  staccato  utterance  which 
never  fails  to  make  itself  heard  one  or  more 
times  when   she  is  playing  a  comedy  role. 


CROOK  DRAMA. 


"De  Luxe  Annie"  is  certainly  a  gorgeous 
title  for  crook  drama.  Sometimes,  when  I 
see  these  crook  plays,  I  suspect  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  regularity  and  respectability 
of  our  orderly,  well-conducted  lives  the  the- 
atre-going public  likes  to  let  loose  from  legiti- 
mate  authority  in  fancy,    since  it  can  not  do 


so  in  fact.  Does  not,  indeed,  wish  to.  Of 
course,  the  author  always  sees  to  it  that  his 
law-breaking  heroes  and  heroines  are  placed 
in  a  sympathetic  light,  so  we  need  not  blame 
ourselves  entirely  for  feeling  so  tenderly  to 
them.  But  certainly  when  the  Alcazar  au- 
dience warmly  applauded  a  fortuitous  turn 
in  events  which  helped  out  Jimmy  Crook  at 
the  expense  of  the  law,  undoubtedly  there 
was  an  extra  warmth  of  cordiality  in  the 
applause,  just  because  Jimmy  was  a  crook. 

It  seems  to  be  established  in  crook  drama 
that  the  female  crook  must  have  some  legiti- 
mate excuse  for  her  illegitimate  occupation 
sufficient  to  land  her  eventually  in  the  arms 
of    a    respectable    bridegroom    and    into    the 
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The  Ideal  Tenant 


The  Service  Department  has  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  a 
physician : 

"Have  just  read  your  'ad'  in  re- 
gard to  water  waste,  and  must  say 
that  I  heartily  approve. 

"I  am  not  a  property-owner,  so 
do  not  have  to  pay  a  water  bill. 

"In  our  family  we  take  many 
baths — shower,  not  tub,  which  can 
be  done  efficiently  with  but  20  per 
cent,  of  water  used  by  tub. 

"You  ought  to  advertise  this 
idea." 


It  is  a  good  idea,  but  we  prefer 
to  advertise  "The  Ideal  Tenant." 

The  Ideal  Tenant  realizes  that  his 
duty  to  the  property-owner  does  not 
end  with  prompt  payment  of  the 
rent. 

The  Ideal  Tenant  is  as  careful  of 
the  rented  premises  as  he  is  of  his 
own   furniture. 

The  Ideal  Tenant  tries  to  save  the 
property-owner  from  unnecessary 
expense. 

The  Ideal  Tenant  dislikes  water 
waste.  If  the  faucet  or  the  toilet 
leaks,  he  notifies  the  property- 
Jwner,  so  that  repairs  may  be  made 
without  delay. 

If  all  tenants  were  Ideal  Tenants, 
property-owners  would  have  little 
need  for  our  Service  Department. 

But  some  tenants  are  wasteful, 
some  are  thoughtless,  some  are  care- 
less about  leaks. 

Our  Service  Department  will  be 
kept  busy  rendering  Useful  Service 
to  property-owners  until  all  tenants 
are  as  careful  as  this  physician. 

SPMNG  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 


June  12,  1920. 
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safety  of  a  respectable  life.  As  to  the  male 
crook,  he  must  be  strong  on  a  good  heart 
and  devotion  and  fidelity  to  his  blameless  ac- 
complice. And  the  relations  between  them 
are  irreproachable.  Thus  it  has  been  in  sev- 
eral plays  we  have  seen,  "Within  the  Law" 
and  "De  Luxe  Annie"  serving  as  prominent 
examples.  The  author,  however — Edward 
Clark — is  too  busy  establishing  an  amnesian 
alibi  for  Annie  to  work  in  the  bridegroom, 
so  Annie  is  obliged  perforce  to  go  without 
that   universal   consoler. 

"De  Luxe  Annie,"  however,  is  quite  suf- 
ficiently entertaining  without  the  bridegroom, 
on  account  of  the  perilous  adventures  of  the 
pair  of  partners  and  the  strange  chance  which 
so  operates  as  to  bring  Annie  back  to  her  own 
home,  and  the  surgical  remedy  which,  restor- 
ing her  memory  for  her  legitimate  life,  causes 
the  events  of  the  lawless  one  to  be  forever 
erased  from  its  tablets. 

Besides  this  ingenious  idea  the  author  has 
another  one,  which  consists  in  beginning  the 
play  by  showing  a  group  of  men  in  a  smoking 
car,  with  a  loquacious  doctor  telling  the 
strange  story  of  De  Luxe  Annie,  which  is, 
as  in  "A  Voice  in  the  Dark,"  told  in  action 
in  the  half-dozen  scenes  which  follow.  At  the 
close  the  smoking-car  scene  is  restored,  and 
the  listeners  make  their  various  comments, 
never  dreaming  that  the  fair,  gentle  girl  who 
comes  in  with  her  brother  to  say  good-night 
to  her  solicitous  physician  is  the  heroine  of 
the  strange  tale  with  which  he  has  just  re- 
galed them. 

The  Alcazar  company  gives  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  performance,  the  two  leading 
roles  being  taken  by  Belle  Bennett  and  Clay 
Clement,  but  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  more, 
for  the  scenes  shift  from  the  interior  of 
crookdom  to  a  country-town  boarding-house, 
and  a  country-town  store,  not  to  mention  the 
summer  cottage,  left  to  its  winter  solitude,  in 
which   the    fugitives   take   refuge. 

Brady  Kline  is  the  eminently  respectable 
brother  of  De  Luxe  Annie,  and  as  Clay  Cle- 
ment— who  plays  Jimmy  the  Crook — has  a 
most  honest  and  guileless  pair  of  eyes  it  seems 
as  if  the  two  might  have  changed  roles,  for 
Brady  Kline  has  a  pugnacious  jaw  and  the 
kind  of  long,  narrow  eyes  that  help  an  actor 
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Monday,  June   14 — Second  and  Last  Week 

MRS.  FISKE 

In    Her    Comedy    of    Moonshine,    Madness    and 
Make-Believe 

"Mis'  Nelly  of  N'  Orleans" 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 


June    21 — The     New     Bostonians     in     "THE 
CHOCOLATE  SOLDIER." 


ALCAZAR 

THIS    WEEK— "DE    LUXE    ANNIE" 
Thrills — Laughter — Surprises 


WEEK  COM.  NEXT  SUN.  MAT.,  JUNE  13 
The  Nation-Wide  Laughing   Success 

"JOHNNY  GET  YOUR  GUN" 

NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

CLAY  CLEMENT— BELLE  BENNETT 

SUN.    MAT.,    JUNE    20— SPECIAL    EVENT 
Geo.  M.  Cohan's  All-American  Comedy  Hit 
"A    PRINCE    THERE    WAS" 
Introducing  DUDLEY   AYRES    as  the   Broad- 
way   Prince 
Usual  Evening  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.,  Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 
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RPHEITM      O'FARREIL  STREET 
IirnEUlU      Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
NELLIE  V.  NICHOLS 
Herself 
"LAST     NIGHT."     as     Spent     in     Music     and 
Laughter    by    Earl    Cavanaugh,    Anna    Francis, 
Earl  Miller  and  Several  Congenial  Companions; 
BERT  H  \NLON,  Eccentric  Singing  and  Talk- 
ing Comedian;  OLIVER  SMITH  and  Company 
in  "A  Touch  in  Time";  WERNER  and  AMO- 
ROS     TRIO,     "Love's    Follies";     EMIL    and 
WILLIE,  "Just  a    Pair  o'   Eyeglasses";   JACK 
BAXLEY    and    LILLIAN    PORTER    in    "The 
Call    of    a    Song";     BOTHWELL     BROWNE, 
with    His    BATHING    BEAUTIES    and    the 
BROWNE  SISTERS  in  a  20th-century  Revue. 
Evening  Prices,   25c,    50c,    75c^  $1 
Matinee  Prices,   25c,   50c,    75c 
PHONE  DOUGLAS  70 
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Good-by  Concert 


Sunday,   June  20,  at   2:30  p.  m. 

EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM 

TICKETS  AT 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Company 


to  look  dangerous  when  occasion  demands. 
However,  come  to  think  of  it,  Jimmy  was 
rather  a  good  fellow,  and  took  up  crooking  in 
precisely  the  same  zealously  industrious  spirit 
in  which  Johnny  Smith  takes  up  plumbing ; 
because  he  regarded  it  as  a  paying  occupation, 
somewhat  hampered  by  the  nefarious  activi- 
ties of  the  officers  of  the  law.  And  a  de- 
tective, however  he  may  be  in  fact,  is  sup- 
posed, in  fancy,  to  be  rather  a  dangerous 
individual  when  his  blood  is  up  and  he  is  on 
the  hunt.  In  spite  of  an  attack  of  her  old 
enemy,  the  saccharined  voice,  Belle  Bennett 
gave  a  very  good  presentation  of  the  dual- 
natured  heroine,  Mrs.  Melville  was  thoroughly 
New  England  country  style — the  type  that  is 
passing  away — as  the  boarding-house  keeper, 
and  Emily  Pinter,  Henry  Shumer,  Al  Cun- 
ningham, Sam  Burton,  and  Rafael  Brunetto 
lent  first  aid  to  the  players  already  mentioned. 


FRENCH  AT  THE  ALCAZAR. 


They  tried  a  rather  novel  experiment  at 
the  Alcazar  last  week  by  having  a  little  French 
operetta,  entitled  "La  Jalousie  de  Barbouille,': 
put  on  at  the  conclusion  of  the  farce. 

Mr.  Andre  Ferrier  got  the  piece  up,  se- 
curing, in  Anna  Young  and  Marion  Vecki,  two 
reliable  artists,  in  spite  of  the  strong  Ameri- 
can flavor  to  the  French  of  Mr.  Vecki. 

That  was  all  the  American  flavor  there  was 
to  it,  however,  the  piece  having  a  very  Old 
World  aspect ;  naturally,  as  it  is  after  the 
French  of  Moliere,  having  been  put  into  li- 
bretto shape  by  Andre  Alexandre,  once  a 
popular  singer  in  the  Parisian  cafes,  and  un- 
able to  keep  away  from  them  now  in  his  old 
age,  although  his  vogue  is  over.  The  music 
is  by  Fourdrain. 

Miss  Young  was  a  pretty  little  figure  in 
her  curls  and  bouffante  costume,  and  sang 
with  freshness  and  charm.  The  two  men 
were  in  roles  adapted  to  their  respective 
abilities,  and  the  Alcazarans — it  was  an  odd 
sight — found  themselves  witnessing  a  per- 
formance that  had  a  marked  suggestion  of 
the   eighteenth  century. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Curran  Theatre. 
Next  Sunday  evening,  June  13th,  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  second  and  last  week  of  the 
engagement  of  Richard  Walton  Tully's  success- 
ful production  of  the  comedy  "Keep  Her 
Smiling."  The  rapidly  evolved  scenes  of  hilar- 
iously humorous  complications  do  not  allow  of 
a  minute's  respite  from  laughter,  dealing  as 
they  do  with  the  desperate  efforts  of  an  ador- 
ing husband  of  very  modest  income  to  pro- 
vide his  wife  with  everything  she  desires  in 
order  to  keep  her  smiling.  This  wife,  under 
the  impression  that  hubby's  income  is  vastly 
greater  than  it  is,  endeavors  to  live  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  her  millionaire  neighbors. 
The  many  types  are  portrayed  by  such  artists 
as  David  Miller,  De  Witt  C.  Jennings,  Isabel 
Withers,  Lincoln  Plummer,  Lillian  Concord, 
W.  A.  Whitecar,  W.  T.  Hays,  John  M.  Wash- 
burne,  Vira  Rial,  Wanda  Nell  Gwynn,  Jack 
Pendleton,  and  others. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 
Mrs.  Fiske  has  a  second  and  final  week  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  where  her  engagement 
in  "Mis'  Nelly  of  N'Orleans"  comes  to  a  close 
on  Saturday  night,  June  19th.  "Mis'  Nelly  of 
N'Orleans"  is  three  acts  of  charm  that  begins 
from  the  rise  of  the  curtain  on  the  first  act 
and  runs  through  until  the  very  final  curtain, 
when  Mis'  Nelly  brings  to  her  feet  the  man 
who  failed  her  twenty  years  before.  Mrs. 
Fiske  plays  Nelly  in  her  own  unique  and  mad- 
cap way.  

The  Alcazar  Theatre. 

The  tangles  and  twists  developed  in  "De 
Luxe  Annie"  at  the  Alcazar  will  be  followed 
next  Sunday  matinee  by  a  restoration  of 
"Johnny  Get  Your  Gun,"  originally  staged  at 
the  Alcazar  four  years  ago.  It  went  direct 
East  to  keep  New  York  in  hysterics  of 
laughter  for  a  solid  year  at  the  Criterion.  Its 
rib-cracking  absurdities  begin  in  a  California 
motion-picture  studio  and  are  continued  at  a 
Long  Island  country  house.  Clay  Clement 
closes  his  six  months'  engagement  of  varied 
and  artistic  work,  appearing  in  his  favorite 
role  of  Johnny  Wiggins,  the  turbulent  cow- 
boy movie  actor  who  chivalrously  goes  East  to 
"save  the  girl"  and  created  a  tumult  in  a 
horrified  society  set.  Belle  Bennett  personates 
Jordan,  the  captivating  ladies:  maid  who 
tames  her  cowboy  admirer  and  puts  her  brand 
on  his  heart.  The  cast  includes  Brady  Kline, 
Henry  Shumer,  Emily  Pinter,  Jean  Oliver, 
Gladys  Emmons,  Stella  Warfield.  Rafael  Bru- 
netto, Sam  Burton.  Al  Cunningham,  Clifford 
Alexander,  Frederic  Green,  Walter  Belasco, 
and  others. 

George  M.  Cohan's  recent  popular  New 
York  comedy  hit,  "A  Prince  There  Was,"  on 
Sunday,  June  20th,  will  introduce  to  Sac 
Francisco  the  Alcazar's  new  leading  man, 
Dudley     Ayres,     as     the     dashing     Broadwaj 


prince,    a    role    that    Cohan    personally    acted 
with   brilliant   success. 


The  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  will  present  a  great  new  show 
next  week. 

Nellie  V.  Nichols,  who  excels  in  charactei 
portrayals,  song  and  story,  will  appear  in  an 
entirely  new  act.  She  is  sure  of  an  enthusi- 
astic welcome. 

"Last  Night"  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most 
melodious  musical  comedies  of  the  season, 
and  has  as  its  principal  ingredient  that  ex- 
cellent comedian,  Earl  Cavanaugh,  who,  as- 
sisted by  Anna  Francis,  Earl  Miller,  and 
several  congenial  companions,  succeed  in 
making  it  a  pleasing  recollection  that  will 
linger  in  the  memory  of  theatre-goers. 

Bert  Hanlon  is  an  eccentric  singing  and 
talking  comedian  whose  songs,  although  mere 
musical  recitations,  enable  him  to  do  a  fine 
piece  of  comedy  acting. 

Oliver  Smith  and  company  will  appear  in 
"A  Touch  in  Time,"  an  admirable  example  of 
what  a  comedy  should  be.  The  scene  is  placed 
in  a  handsomely  furnished  apartment,  in 
which  a  pearl  necklace  is  responsible  for  most 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  characters. 

A  clever  act  will  be  presented  by  the  Wer- 
ner and  Amoros  Trio,  called  "Love's  Follies.'1 
'Their  performance  is  surrounded  with  Bo- 
hemian atmosphere,  supplemented  by  some  ex- 
ceedingly good  music  and  a  bit  of  clever 
acting. 

An  aerial  apparatus,  made  to  resemble  an 
enormous  pince-nez,  will  be  used  by  Emil  and 
Willie  for  the  introduction  of  their  latest 
novelty,  called  "Just  a  Pair  of  Eyeglasses." 
The  bridge  is  placed  on  the  bar  of  the  trapeze 
and  in  the  frames  Emil  and  Willie  present  an 
astounding  routine. 

Baxley  and  Porter  will  contribute  an  act 
which  is  arranged  solely  for  amusement  pur- 
poses. 

The  only  holdover  in  this  remarkable  bill 
will  be  Bothwell  Browne  with  his  Bathing 
Beauties  and  the  Browne  Sisters  in  their  suc- 
cessful Twentieth  Century  Revue. 


Players'  Theatre. 
The  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  pro- 
duction of  "Richard  III,"  with  William  S. 
Rainey  in  the  title-role,  which  opens  at  the 
Players  Theatre,  Bush  Street  near  Octavia, 
next  Wednesday  evening,  June  16th,  has 
evoked  great  interest  among  the  local  theatre- 
going  public.  The  advance  sale  of  seats  to 
date  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  Players  Club 
production.  Only  eight  performances  of 
Richard  will  be  given,  the  dates  being  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  evenings 
of  next  week  and  the  week  following. 


John  McCormack. 
John  McCormack  will  give  his  final  concert 
in  America  for  two  years  to  come  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  June  20th,  in  the  Exposition  Audi- 
torium, and  a  few  days  thereafter  he  will  sail 
on  the  Sonoma  for  Australia.  Before  the  Mc- 
Cormick  recital,  the  acoustic  of  the  great  hall 
will  have  been  improved  by  G.  Albert  Lans- 
burgh,  who  has  been  engaged  by  the  Audi- 
torium Committee  to  do  the  work  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
McCormack  will  be  assisted  by  Lauri  Ken- 
nedy, cellist,  and  Edwin  Schneider,  accom- 
panist.   

"  The  Chocolate  Soldier  "  Coming 
Commencing  Monday  evening,  June  21st, 
what  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful offerings  of  the  year  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre is  scheduled.  The  New  Bostonians,  prob- 
ably the  most  distinctive  musical  organization 
of  the  country,  will  be  seen  in  a  sumptuous  re- 
vival of  Oscar  Straus'  great  masterpiece,  "The 
Chocolate  Soldier."  Prominent  in  the  com- 
pany are  noted  the  names  of  Jefferson  De 
Angelis,  J.  Humbird  Duffey,  Edward  Quinn, 
Detmar  Poppin,  Frank  Ridsdale,  Eva  Oli- 
vetti, Ann  Tasker,  Lavinia  Winn,  Marie  Hor- 
gan,  Leslie  Leigh,  and  Dorothy  Elton,  with. 
Paul  Steindorff  as  musical  director  of  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  of  twenty-five. 


SIBERIA'S  METROPOLIS. 

Irkutsk  is  forty  hours  from  anywhere, 
figuratively ;  five  days  from  Petrograd,  liter- 
ally, in  the  best  of  times;  and  further,  in  fact, 
from  the  Russian  capital  than  is  San  Fran- 
cisco from  New  York.  The  Siberian  me- 
tropolis, too  far  removed  to  suffer  more  than 
pin  pricks  from  the  world  war,  finally  fell  to 
the   Bolsheviki. 

"Among  Siberian  cities  Irkutsk  is  noted  for 
its  churches,  orphanages,  hospitals,  schools, 
observatories,  and  museums,"  General  A.  W. 
Greely  wrote  after  a  visit  to  it  about  ten 
years  ago.  "It  is  a  city  of  imposing  build- 
ings, beautiful  homes,  and  is  given  to  lavish 
hospitality,  while  its  extended  business  opera- 
tions are  supplemented  by  all  modern  munici- 
pal equipments,  including  telephony  and  ef- 
ficient fire  service. 

"It  must  be  added  that  it  has  in  summer 
nearly  impassable  streets,  that  the  prevalence 
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of  unpunished  crimes  is  notorious,  while  it  is 
said  by  free-speaking  Russians  that  the  in- 
efficiency of  its  police  is  only  surpassed  by  the 
corruption  of  its  officials." 

The  city's  normal  population  is  about  that 
of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  according  to  a  bulletin 
of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  which 
adds : 

"Irkutsk  had  its  beginning  from  the  station 
established  there  in  1652  for  collection  of  a 
fur  tax  from  the  Buriats.  This  curious  people 
still  dwells  in  the  Baikal  Lake  region.  In 
them,  it  would  seem,  the  ethnological  east 
and  west  almost  meet.  Their  business  is  akin 
to  the  herdsmen  of  our  own  Western  plains ; 
their  appearance,  with  shaved  heads  and  pig- 
tails, like  that  of  the  Chinese.  In  winter  they 
dress  like  Eskimos,  with  sheepskins  and  furs ; 
their  summer  attire  is  the  Oriental  gown  of 
silk    and   cotton. 

"The  horses  the  Buriats  raise  figure  in  the 
religion  they  cling  to  most  tenaciously.  This 
religion  calls  for  sacrifice  of  the  favorite 
steed  at  the  owner's  grave.  The  less  faithful 
among  the  heirs,  though,  have  been  known  to 
tie  an  animal  with  a  tether  so  frayed  that  the 
horse  soon  broke  away  to  join  the  herd. 

"One  of  the  peculiar  customs  which  the 
traveler  encountered  at  Irkutsk  before  the  war 
was  the  closing  of  the  railway  ticket  office  for 
the  sale  of  tickets  two  days  prior  to  the  de- 
parture of  a  train.  He  was  not  expected  to 
decide  to  take  a  trip  to  Petrograd  (3792 
miles),  to  Moscow  (3384  miles),  or  to  Vladi- 
yostock  (2008  miles)  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment." 


What  has  been  called  Japan's  most  peculiar 
tree  is  the  boat  tree,  which  grows  in  the  gar- 
den of  a  temple.  For  more  than  eight  cen- 
turies it  has  been  trained  to  grow  in  a  most 
remarkable  shape,  lower  branches  extending 
along  the  ground,  then  curving  up  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  the  shape  of  a  boat;  while 
the  tree  itself  rises  from  the  centre,  re- 
calling the  position  of  the  mast.  Needless  to 
say  the  Japanese  have  legends  which  they  con- 
nect with  this  curious  pine  tree. 


There  is  about  a  mile  of  wire  in  the  in- 
terior of  an  ordinary  piano. 
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RICHARD  WALTON  TULLY 
Offers  the   Sparkling  Comedy 

"KEEP     HER    SMILING" 

By  John    Hunter   Booth, 
Author  of  "The  Masquerader" 

Next    Attraction— "WEDDING    BELLS." 


PLAYERS   THEATRE 

BUSH   STREET,   NEAR   OCTAVIA 

"Most  Interesting  Theatre  in  the  West" 

REGINALD  TRAVERS,  Director 


The     Players     Club     Presents     a     Spectacular 
Revival    of    Shakespeare's    Historical    Tragedy 

"RICHARD  III" 

With   WILLIAM   S.    RAINEY 
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Reserved   seats   on  sale  at   Sherman,    ' 
Co.'s  or  at  theatre  box-office;   $1,   75c. 
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June  12,  1920. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  ycung  King  of  Greece  seems  to  be  a 
little  alarmed  at  his  own  audacity  in  getting 
married.  Most  men  are,  but  not  from  quite 
the  same  cause.  Hardihood,  of  course,  is  al- 
ways needed,  and  at  least  a  dash  of  reckless- 
ness is  rarely  absent.  Those  who  advise 
prudence  in  marriage  do  not  know  what  they 
are  talking  about,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
prudence  would  make  all  marriage  impossible. 
Nature  has  ordained  that  the  successful  mar- 
riage shall  be  a  matter  of  impulse  that  counts 
no  costs  and  fears  no  obstacles.  The  marriage 
of  prudence  is  invariably  a  failure. 

The  audacity  of  the  King  of  Greece  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  consult  his  people, 
and  while  we  may  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of 
obtaining  an  act  of  parliament  as  authority 
for  a  wedding  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  people.  If  the  Greeks  wish  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  hereditary  sovereign — and  evi- 
dently they  do — they  have  a  right  to  a  voice 
in  the  kind  of  heredity  furnished  to  them. 
If  the  present  marriage  should  result  in  an 
heir  to  the  throne,  the  Greek  people  are  natu- 
rally interested  in  the  kind  of  heir  that  will 
be  forthcoming,  and  they  will  naturally  show 
that  interest  by  some  sort  of  supervision  over 
the  choice  of  his  mother.  The  hereditary 
principle  in  monarchy  may  be  absurd,  even 
though  we  may  admit  that  same  principle  in 
the  far  more  serious  matters  of  property,  but 
so  long  as  it  continues  we  can  hardly  expect 
that  kings  will  be  allowed  to  niarry  just  as 
they  please.  So  far  as  that  goes,  we  are  none 
of  us  allowed  to  marry  just  as  we  please. 

The  King  of  Greece  decided  to  marry  just 
as  soon  as  he  discovered  how  easily  it  could 
be  done.  He  decided  to  marry  first  and  get 
permission  afterwards,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  there  are  precedents  for  this  also.  There 
was  a  certain  Mr.  Photiades  who  was  in 
Greece,  his  native  land,  in  connection  with  a 
Hoover  relief  fund.  Now  Photiades  has  a 
friend,  Commander  Panos,  and  the  gallant 
commander  wanted  to  get  married  and  he  told 
Photiades  about  it.  Photiades,  having  lived  in 
America,  thought  nothing  of  getting  married. 
He  said  he  could  fix  up  the  necessary  formali- 
ties, secure  the  requisite  permissions,  and  put 
the  whole  thing  through  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  hours.  Commander  Panos  was 
overjoyed,  told  him  to  go  ahead,  and  worried 
around  saying  his  last  prayers  and  arranging 
his  trousseau. 

Now  one  of  those  whose  permission  had  to 
be  secured  was  the  king,  seeing  that  Panos 
was  in  the  royal  sendee.  The  king  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  rush  nature  of  the 
proceedings  and  it  naturally  occurred  to  him 
that  he  himself  might  just  as  well  get  married 
by  the  same  methods.  Would  Photiades  help 
him,  too.  Photiades  would  and  did,  with  the 
result  that  there  was  a  quiet  wedding  of  the 
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king  and  Mile.  Manos,  and  the  little  matter 
of  parliamentary  permission  was  left  until 
later.  If  permission  should  be  refused  the 
marriage  becomes  a  morganatic  one  and  the 
children  would  have  no  royal  rights.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  parliament 
will  stand  in  loco  parentis  and  that  for  once 
the  course  of  true  love  will  run  smoothly.  Mr. 
Venizelos  says  that  he  has  no  objections,  and 
we  may  suppose  that  he  is  rather  pleased  that 
the  young  king  should  thus  have  an  anchor 
to  windward.  And  if  Mr.  Venizelos  has  no 
objections  the  matter  may  be  considered  as  a 
fait  accompli,  as  the  diplomats  say. 


The  spending  mania  that  has  seized  upon 
New  York  like  an  epidemic  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
The  disease  is  just  as  virulent  on  the  East 
Side,  where  the  push-carts  are  doing  a  roaring 
trade  in  silk  shirts  at  $5  per  shirt.  _  And  no 
one  says  that  they  are  not  actually  silk  shirts. 
The  vendors  claim  it  and  the  purchasers  go 
not  dispute  it.  They  are  veritably  the  same 
shirts  that  one  pays  $15  for  on  Broadway. 
And  why  not,  seeing  that  the  push-cart  man 
has  no  rent  to  pay,  no  help  to  hire,  and  is 
probably  satisfied  with  a  much  smaller  profit. 

Orchard  Street,  the  Bowery,  and  the  East 
Side  in  general  insist  upon  having  silk  shirts. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  push-cart  catered- 
almost  exclusively  to  women,  but  the  women 
purchasers  are  now  in  a  minority.  Cart  aftei 
cart  along  the  length  of  the  street  displays  the 
same  burden  of  silk  shirts.  There  is  no  bar- 
gaining about  price,  for  the  price  is  always  the 
same,  $5.  Patterns  may  vary,  but  not  prices. 
All  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  are  there,  but 
the  value  remains  steady.  Five  dollars  is  the 
price  of  a  silk  shirt  on  the  East  Side,  and 
every  man  who  considers  himself  to  be  a  man 
must  wear  one. 

One  single  push-cart  man,  who  modestly 
wishes  his  name  to  be  a  secret,  proudly  boasts 
that  he  has  taken  in  $1100  in  one  day,  and 
this  is  by  no  means  incredible,  seeing  that  it 
represents  only  220  shirts,  a  not  impossible 
number  when  trade  is  brisk  and  purchasers 
not  only  willing,  but  determined.  The  spend- 
ing mania  seems  to  be  somewhat  on  the  ebb 
in  better-class  New  York.  On  the  East  Side 
the  barometer  is  the  silk  shirt.  When  £he 
push-cart  man  reverts  to  his  more  usual  stock 
in  trade,  when  the  silk  shirt  is  no  longer  the 
only  article  worth  buying  or  selling,  then  we 
may  believe  that  the  wave  of  extravagance  has 
veritably   passed   its   crest. 


.  George  Washington  not  only  wore  a  wig, 
but  he  kept  it  in  condition  with  a  hair  net 
(according  to  the  New  York  Sun).  This  was 
shown  recently  at  an  exhibition  in  Washing- 
ton's Headquarters  in  the  old  Jumel  Mansion 
on  Washington  Heights  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Washington  Headquarters  Association. 
Among  other  exhibits  was  one  by  J.  Sanford 
Saltus  consisting  of  a  list  of  articles  needed 
by  Washington  for  his  inauguration.  It  is 
written  in  ink  and  signed  "G.  Washington, 
28th  April,  1789."  It  says  that  Washington 
neeaed  "10  shirts,  10  stocks,  4  white  and  1 
silk  handkerchief,  1  pair  silk  and  1  pair  cot- 
ton hose,  1  hair  net."  The  memoranda  is  in 
a  little  frame  mounted  with  a  couple  of  small 
engravings,  one  a  portrait  of  Washington  and 
the  other  showing  the  inauguration  cere- 
monies. 
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Many  and  great  are  the  penalties  of  noto- 
riety, but  perhaps  the  worst  of  them  all  is  the 
.clamor  of  the  photographer.  And  it  may  be 
that  we  can  find  here  a  certain  gauge  to  the 
values  of  human  character.  Small  people  love 
to  be  photographed  and  big  people  detest  it. 
It  is  a  matter  of  vanity,  and  of  a  childish 
and  primitive  vanity  at  that.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  photographer  can  stop  a  Mexican  battle 
merely  by  his  appearance  on  the  scene.  All 
the  generals  want  to  be  photographed,  and  the 
necessary  armistice  will  last  just  so  long  as 
the  supply  of  films.  Photographers  are  never 
in  any  danger  in  Mexico.  Even  the  redoubt- 
able Villa  firmly  believes  that  a  correct 
presentation  of  his  lineaments,  kept  carefully 
up  to  date,  is  a  matter  of  supreme  interest  to 
the  world  at  large. 

We  have  a  similar  type  of  mind  in  Secre- 
tary Daniels,  "Pinafore"  Daniels.  Not  only 
has  he  an  external  welcome  for  the  photogra- 
phers, but  if  they  show  any  backwardness  in 
coming  forward  the  energetic  Secretary  will 
send  out  in  the  highways  and  byways  and 
compel  them  to  come  in.  And  the  ordinary 
photographer  is  not  enough.  Mr.  Daniels 
likes  to  be  photographed  in  action,  so  to 
speak,  and  so  he  must  have  the  movie 
man.  Functions  in  which  the  Secretary  ex- 
pects to  participate  are  carefully  staged  and 
rehearsed  in  advance,  and  the  movie  men 
are  invited  to  attend  in  order  that  the 
whole  nation  and  all  of  -posterity  may  have  a 
permanent  record  of  Mr.  Daniels'  activities. 
There  we  see  human  vanity,  the  vanity  of  the 
small  and  primitive  mind,  at  its  acme.  It  is 
the  vanity  of  the  Mexican  general  who  be- 
lieves that  nothing  on  earth  can  be  so  impor- 
tant as  a  photograph  of  himself. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  have  such 


men  as  Mr.  Hoover.  James  Montgomery 
Flagg  says  that  Mr.  Hoover  leaves  much  to 
be  desired  as  a  model.  Mr.  Hoover  was  re- 
cently captured,  probably  by  guile,  by  four 
artists,  each  working  in  a  different  medium, 
and  persuaded  to  sit  on  a  high  stool,  although 
he  refused  to  "stay  put"  or  to  keep  silent  for 
more  than  a  few  moments  at  a  time.  The 
four  artists  were  Mr.  Flagg,  Miss  Neysa  Mc- 
Mein,  Frederick  R.  Gruger,  and  Mrs.  Sally 
Farnum.  The  proceedings  were  strictly  pri- 
vate, but  the  movie  men  heard  about  them  and 
clamored  vainly  for  admission. 

Mr.  Hoover  seems  to  have  given  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  He  objected  to  Mrs.  Far- 
num's  use  of  green  plastoline  for  his  bust 
He  tried  to  persuade  her  to  use  some  other 
color  of  a  more  festive  nature,  but  the  lady 
was  obdurate.  Finally  Miss  McMein  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  coercive  threats.  She 
told  Mr.  Hoover  that  if  he  did  not  behave 
himself  she  would  be  compelled  to  give  him 
curls  and  put  a  cherry  in  his  mouth,  or  give 
him  a  marked  resemblance  to  Mary  Pickford. 
Mr.  Hoover's  chief  fear  was  that  some  one 
would  break  in  on  the  proceedings  and  give 
the  show  away,  but  when  he  was  finally  satis- 
fied that  the  photographers  and  the  movie 
men  had  been  exorcised  he  simmered  down 
and  sat  on  the  high  stool  for  many  seconds 
without  an  irruption. 


The  Chinese  Soldier. 

The  busiest  period  of  a  Chinese  soldier's 
life  is  when  he  is  on  furlough.  If  he  is  a 
good  soldier  and  thoroughly  understands  the 
science  of  looting  he  is  forced  to  remain  away 
from  his  oufit  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
time.  Recruits  are  granted  longer  periods  of 
rest  and  robbery. 

Nathaniel  Peffer  in  the  Home  Sector,  the 
ex-soldiers'  weekly,  conducted  by  the  formei 
editorial  council  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  an  ambitious  buck  private  in  the 
Chinese  army  quickly  learns  to  select  his  own 
pay-days : 

"He  doesn't  do  much  of  anything,  in  fact 
except  when  he  takes  to  banditry,  which  is 
about  two-thirds  of  the  time  for  most  of  the 
Chinese  army.  Of  the  numberless  bandits  that 
infest  the  interior  the  larger  proportion  are 
soldiers,  sometimes  discharged  and  sometimes 
on  self-granted  furlough  and  sometimes  still 
in  service. 

"That  is  not  because  the  soldier  is  by  na- 
ture a  robber,  but  because  he  has  to  rob  to 
live.  His  salary  generally  is  grafted  by  of- 
ficials of  the  ministry  of  war  and  the  higher 
officers  before  it  gets  down  to  him.  There 
are  known  cases  where  troops  stationed  tn  a 
certain  district  have  not  been  paid  for  a  year 
or  more.  Naturally  they  have  to  turn  to  loot 
often,  and  naturally  it  becomes  a  habit;  as 
they  get  expert  they  come  to  like  it. 

"About  a  year  ago  a  certain  rich  town  in 
Anhui  province  had  been  plundered  several 
times  in  swift  succession  by  robber  bands 
The  elders  of  the  villages  called  on  the  dis- 
trict magistrate  for  relief,  the  magistrate  sent 
to  the  military'  governor  for  troops,  the  gov- 
ernor sent  the  troops.  Three  weeks  later  the 
town  elders  again  called  on  the  magistrate 
They  asked  that  the  troops  be  withdrawn." 


"I  see  that  a  ship  was  christened  with  crude 
oil  the  other  day."  "Christened?  You  mean 
shampooed,   don't  you?" — Buffalo  Express. 


EDITH  COBURN   NOYES 
SCHOOL 

Oral  English  Drama 

Character  Education 

EDITH  COBURN  NOYES,  Principal 

Symphony  Chambers  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Miss  Noreswill  be  at  Cloyne  Court.  Berkeley. 
Calif.,  June  20th  to  August  20th. 
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EUROPE 
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BATTLEFIELDS 

SEND    FOR   BOOKLET  AND    MAP 
Accommodation  at  Leading  Hotels  in 
Great    Britain    and    Europe    Secured 

THOS.    COOK    &  SON 

S3  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

5TEAM5HIP  CD. 


Under  American  Flag 
Passengers  and  Freight 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Honolulu,    Yokohama,    Kobe,    Shanghai, 

Manila    and    Hongkong 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Manila,     Saigon,     Singapore,     Colombo, 

Madras  and  Calcutta 
w     .  PANAMA  SERVICE 

Mexico,     Central     America     and     Canal 
Zone 

SHANGHAI-HONGKONG-CALCUTTASERVICE 
(Freight  Only) 

SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 
(Freight  Only) 
ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE  (Frdghl  Only) 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Manila, 
Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo, 
Bombay,  Alexandria,  Bizerta,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Cristobal  and  San 
Francisco. 

General   Offices,    508    California    St. 
Phone   Sutter  3800      San  Francisco 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &Co. 

San   Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 

Portland,   Seattle,  Tacoua, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  UNE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  Froii  Australian  Ports 


Norwegian-American  Line 

Direct  Passenger  Service  Between 
NEW  YORK  and  NORWAY 

Connections  for  Sweden,  Denmark  and 

Other  European  Countries 

BENNETTS  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

General  Pas«enger  Agents 

200  Clau*  Spreckles  Building,  Third  and  Market 

San  Francisco 


LAKE  TAHOE 

$17.50— There  and  Back 

Scenic    Daylight    Trip 

Leave  San  Francisco 7:20  a.  m. 

Leave  Oakland 7 :50  a.  m. 

Arrive  Lake  Tahoe 6:00  p.m. 

San  Francisco-Sacramento  Railroad 

"Sacramento   Short  Line" 

PIERCE-ARROW  AUTO  STAGE 

For  full   information,    write  or  telephone   L. 
H.    RODEBAUGH,    Traffic   Manager,    Oakland. 
California. 
San  Francisco  Depot  Oakland  Depot 

Key  Route  Ferry  40th  &  Shatter  Ave. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Witter  Bynner  is  said  to  have  worked  off 
a  pretty  good  one  at  the  Poetry  Society  ban- 
quet. Some  one  asked  him  if  Burns  and 
Noyes  could  not  be  likened  to  each  other. 
Bynner  replied  :  "Well,  you  can  feel  Burns, 
while  you  can  only  hear  Noyes." 


Lindsley  had  the  little  hen  fast  and  was 
trying  to  bring  her  head  close  to  the  ground. 
"What  might  you  be  trying  to  do  ?"  exclaimed 
her  father  coming  upon  the  small  girl  in  the 
yard.  "I'm  trying  to  make  this  hen  say  her 
prayers."  "Well,"  said  the  parent  sadly,  "I 
hope  she'll  say :     'Now  I  lay  me.' " 


Two  rich  business  men  were  chatting  to- 
gether when  an  elderly  man  passed  by. 
"That's  Brown ;  he  works  for  me,"  said  one 
of  the  two.  "He's  an  honest-looking  chap," 
remarked  the  other.  "Has  he  any  staying 
power  ?"  "He  has  that,"  replied  the  first. 
"He  began  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in 
'76,   and  he's  stayed  there  ever  since." 


A  big,  powerful  motor  slowed  up  as  the  oc- 
cupants perceived  a  car  of  very  modest  pro- 
portions standing  by  the  roadside  in  a  rather 
battered  condition.  The  owner  of  the  car  was 
on  his  knees,  endeavoring  to  straighten  out 
some  of  the  parts.  "Have  an  accident,  my 
man?"  queried  the  man  in  the  big  car.  "No, 
thank  you,"  grimly  returned  the  other;  "just 
had  one." 


handed  him  a  volume  of  Tennyson  open  at 
the  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."  The 
mathematician  took  the  book  and  began  to 
read    aloud,    thus :      "Half    a    league,    half    a 

league,  half  a  league "     Then  he  banged 

the  book  down,  exclaiming  impatiently: 
"Well,  if  the  fool  meant  a  league  and  a  half 
why  in  thunder  didn't  he  say  so  ?" 


A  celebrated  mathematician  despised  poets 
and  poetry.  A  brother  professor,  anxious  to 
convert    him    from    this    unfortunate    dislike, 


^Tfire  proof  storages? 

Private  Concrete  and  Steel  Vaults  for 
Household  Goods 

13th  and  Mission  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND       -     **•» MARKET  15       LOS  ANGELES 


A  bishop  was  addressing  a  large  assembly 
of  Sunday-school  children,  and  wound  up  by 
asking  in  a  very  condescending  way,  "And 
now  is  there  any  little  boy  or  little  girl  who 
would  like  to  ask  me  a  question?"  After  a 
pause  he  repeated  the  question,  whereupon  a 
little  shrill  voice  cried  out:  "Please,  sir,  why 
did  the  angels  walk  up  and  down  Jacob's  lad- 
der when  they  had  wings?"  "Oh  I  ah!  I  see," 
said  the  bishop.  "And  now  is  there  any  little 
boy  or  girl  who  would  like  to  answer  Mary's 
question  ?" 

A  man  and  woman  were  walking  on  the 
Coney  Island  board  walk  in  animated  con- 
versation. But  this  conversation  grew  more 
and  more  animated.  It  rose  to  shouts  on 
the  man's  part  and  shrieks  on  the  woman's. 
Then  the  man  up  with  his  fist  and  knocked 
the  woman  down.  She  took  the  blow  calmly 
enough,  but  as  she  rose  she  was  heard  to  say 
in  rather  bitter  accents :  "Ah,  Joe,  if  I'd 
knowed  this  was  a-comin'  I'd  never  have 
hocked  me  white-topped  shoes  to  give  ye  a 
holiday  down  to  the  shore." 


Apropos  of  two  funny  imitators.  Sir  Her- 
bert Tree  once  said:  "A  man  never  knows 
what  a  big  fool  he  is  until  he  sees  himself  imi- 
tated by  one."  He  disliked  flattery,  and  said 
so  in  these  words :  "Flattery  makes  the  great 
little,  and  the  little  never  great."  In  present- 
ing his  portrait  to  a  critic,  he  wrote  on  the 
margin:  "To  the  worst  of  critics  and  the 
best  of  friends."  His  friend  the  critic  was 
rather  surprised  with  this  curious  inscription, 
and  asked  Sir  Herbert  for  a  little  explanation. 
Tree  quickly  replied :  "When  you  put  more 
butter  into  your  criticisms,  I'll  say  you  are  the 
best  of  critics  and  the  worst  of  friends." 


Lord  Byron  had  his  peculiarities.  At  a 
dinner  given  by  a  banker  he  was  asked  if  he 
would  take  soup.  "No,  he  never  took  soup." 
Would  he  have  some  fish?  "No,  he  never  ate 
fish."  Presently  mutton  was  pressed  upon 
him.  "No,  he  disliked  mutton  exceedingly." 
The  host,  at  a  loss,  inquired  if  he  might  give 
him  some  wine.  "No,  he  never  tasted  wine." 
It  became  necessary  to  ask  the  poet  what  he 


THE  MASTER  SPIRIT 

"All  works  of  taste  must  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  skill,  time,  expense,  and  risk  attending 
their  manufacture.  Those  things  called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest;  they  are 
attended  with  much  less  profit  to  the  artist  than  those  which  everybody  calls  cheap." 

— John  Rusktn 

This  wonderful  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  quality  exactly  describes  our  own  ideal  of  business— 
particularly  the  monumental  business. 

It  is  our  endeavor  to  make  each  block  of  granite  perfect,  each  structure  a  masterpiece,  each 
customer  a  satisfied  customer. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  "D,"  illustrating  different  types  of  Mausoleum  construction. 


Raymond  Granite^Company,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Granite  Memorials. 
3  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco.  Laughlin  Building,  Los  Angeles 


did  eat  and  drink,  and  he  replied:  "Nothing 
but  hard  biscuit  and  soda  water."  Unfortu- 
nately, the  host  could  not  provide  these,  anJ 
Byron  finally  dined  on  mashed  potatoes  over 
which  he  poured  vinegar.  The  host  subse- 
quently met  a  friend  of  Byron's  and  said: 
"How  long  will  Lord  Byron  persevere  in  his 
present  diet  ?"  The  answer  was :  "Just  as 
long  as  you  continue  to  notice  it."  The  host 
discovered  that  Byron  had  gone  from  his 
house  the  night  of  the  dinner  and  partaken 
of  a  hearty  meal  at  his  club." 


One  day  recently  a  Detroiter  made  arrange- 
ments with  a  plumbing  concern  to  have  cer- 
tain repairs  made  in  his  home.  A  "boss" 
plumber  and  one  assistant  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning.  The  gentleman  of  the 
house  happened  to  telephone  his  wife  while 
the  plumbers  were  there,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  mentioned  that  he  would 
like  them  to  come  down  and  repair  some  leaky 
faucets  in  his  store.  "Just  a  minute,"  said  the 
lady;  "I'll  tell  them  and  see  what  they  say." 
Soon  after  she  returned  to  the  telephone. 
"They  can't  come,"  she  reported.  "Why  not?" 
the  husband  wanted  to  know.  "Well,"  said 
she,  "the  assistant  asked  the  boss  and  the  boss 
said  that  there  wasn't  any  place  downtown 
to  park  his  car  this  time  of  day." 


At  one  time  Rudyard  Kipling  always  paid 
his  bills,  no  matter  how  small  they  happened 
to  be,  with  checks.  After  awhile  he  dis- 
covered, to  his  amazement,  that  his  bank  ac- 
count showed  a  much  larger  balance  than  the 
stubs  of  his  checkbook  warranted.  In  fact, 
while  he  was  drawing  checks  for  small 
amounts  almost  daily,  his  money  in  the  bank 
did  not  seem  to  dwindle  in  the  least.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
astonishing  fact  until  he  happened  one  day  to 
visit  an  office,  the  occupant  of  which  was  an 
enthusiastic  autograph  collector.  There  the 
author  saw  one  of  his  own  checks,  framed  and 
hanging  on  the  wall.  Thus  the  mystery  was 
solved.  It  appeared  that  the  local  shopkeepers 
found  that  they  often  got  more  for  Kipling's 
checks  by  selling  them  to  autograph  hunters 
than  they  could  by  cashing  them  at  the  bank, 
and  so,  although  the  author  kept  on  drawing 
checks,  his  balance  remained  almost  intact. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Passionate  Houswife, 

(With    apologies    to    the    late    Kit    Marlowe,    Esq., 
of  the  Boar's  Head.) 
Oh,    come    with    me    and    be    my    maid  t 
Your  every  wish  will  be  obeyed. 
I'll   rise    each   day  to  light  the  fire 
And  do   whatever  you   desire. 

Humbly  I'll  make  it  all  my  task 
To  give  you  everything  you  ask: 
A  suite  of  rooms — a  limousine — 
Oh,    stay  with  me  and  be  my  queen! 

You   needn't  do  the   family  wash, 
Or   wait    on   table,   trim  the   squash, 
Or  cook  the  dinner,   scour  or  rub 
The  silverware,  or  dust,  or  scrub. 

You   needn't    soap   the   children's   faces. 
Put  the   dishes   in   their   places, 
Answer  when  the  door-bell  rings. 
Or  do  those  other  stupid  things; 

But  I  will  give  you  gowns  galore 
And   every  evening  off  and  more, 
And  gifts,  and  tips — and  homage  paid. 
Oh,  stay  with  me  and  be  my  maid! 

— Julian  Drachman  in  Judge. 


tion  machine.  He  hung  up  his  screen  between 
the  palm  trees,  and  in  the  starlit  night  of  the 
southern  seas  he  exhibited,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  an  armed  guard,  motion  pictures  of  the 
natives  themselves. 

So  amazed  were  they  at  seeing  their  past 
actions  thus  preserved  that  they  immediately 
set  the  whole  thing  down  as  a  work  of  "devil 
magic"  too  astonishing  to  be  combated.  There- 
fore they  figuratively  handed  over  the  keys 
of  the  island  to  the  white  explorers,  and  the 
chief  personally  led  them  about  from  tribe  to 
tribe,  openly  boasting  that  he  had  brought 
them  there. 


Inertia. 
I'm  really  a  highly  susceptible  chap. 

To  things  that  I  read   now  and  then, 
I'm  tempted  at  times  to  roam  over  the  map 

By  stuff    from   some  wanderer's   pen; 
I  thrill  to  the  songs  that  the  gipsy  folk  sing 

And  plan  to  go   forth  on  their  path; 
But  somehow  or  other  I  find  that  I  cling 

To    kitchenette,    bedroom,    and   bath. 

I  read  of  the  joys  of  the  out-of-town  life 

And  dream  of  a  home  in  Montclair, 
A  porch  and  a  garden  and  also  a  wife — 

A  vision  surpassingly  fair. 
And  then  I  remember  the  furnace,  the  trains. 

And  so,  though  the  soul  of  me  hath 
A  longing  for  country,  my   body   remains 

Near  kitchenette,  bedroom,  and  bath. 

I  know  my  life's  narrow,  I  know  I  am  bound 

By   habit  and  stupid    routine; 
I  know  I'd  improve  if  I  traveled  around 

Or  married  some  sweet  little  queen. 
But   when    I   see   flat-hunters   homelessly   roam 

And  wail  in  their  sorrow  and  wrath, 
I  guess  I'm  darn  lucky  to  have  for  a  home 

This  kitchenette,   bedroom,   and   bath  I 

— Berton  Braley   in  New   York   Times. 


As  Cannibals  See  Themselves. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Johnson 
risked  their  lives  on  Malekula  Island  taking 
motion  pictures  of  the  savages.  They  were 
captured  by  the  vicious  chief  Nagapate,  and 
had  to  run  for  their  lives,  just  managing  to 
effect  an  escape.  But  later  these  intrepid  ex- 
plorers made  another  trip  to  the  island,  and 
this  time  they  were  received  like  royalty. 
What  brought  about  the  change  of  heart  of 
the   cannibal   king? 

Mr.  Johnson  took  with  him  a  generator  to 
furnish  the  light  for  a  motion-picture  projec- 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Anna  Tourtillotte  and 
Mr.  Edward  \Y.  Hopkins  was  solemnized .  on  Mon- 
day at  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Menlo  Park.  Rev. 
Hugh  Montgomery  officiated  at  the  ceremony.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hopkins  will  pass  the  summer  at  Mr. 
Hopkins  home  in   San  Francisco. 

Mrs.    Jonathan    Crooks   gave   a   picnic   at    Lagu- 
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|  SANT,'A    BARBARA  | 

=    Most  beautifully  situated  hotel  in  California    ^ 
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WHERE  SEKVICE  ASD 
COMFOETS  ARE 
PLANKED  FOE  GUESTS 
WHO  APPEECIATE 

THE  BEST 


The  Children's  Play- 
ground is  simply  one 
more  reason  for 
bringing  the  family 
to  this  famous  hotel 
for  the  summer. 

Just    32    minutes    from 
San  Francisco." 

HOTEL  PEIISIM 


nitas  last  week,  entertaining  Mrs-  Aimer  Newhall, 
Mrs.  George  Boyd,  Mrs.  William  Horn,  Mrs, 
Edgar  Zook.  Mrs.  Leslie  Comyn,  Mrs.  Charles 
Bentley,  Mrs.  Leonard  Abbot,  Mrs.  Bernen  An- 
derson' Mrs.  Uda  Waldrop,  Mrs.  Christian  Miller, 
Mr*.  Webster  Tones,  Mrs.  John  Cushmg,  Mrs. 
Robert  Menzies,  Mrs.  Frank  Allen,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Harry 
Evans,  Mrs.  George  Kelham,  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith, 
Mrs.  Roger  Bocqueraz,  Mrs.  Philip  Brown,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Brooke,  Miss  Sara  Coffin,  Miss  Lani 
Sewall,  Miss  Maurida  Mintzer,  Miss  Alice  Carr, 
Miss  Alice  Oge,  Miss  Alice  Keeler,  Miss  Louisiana 
Foster,  Miss  Elsa  Korbel,  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Byrne. 

Mr.  Harry  Poett,  as  president  of  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
given  Saturday  by  the  members  of  the  club. 
Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Duncan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Gerald  Rath- 
bone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vin- 
cent, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Ed- 
munds Lyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett  gave  a  dinner 
at  their  home  Friday  evening. 

Baroness  J-  C.  Van  Eck  entertained  at  luncheon 
Friday  at  her  home  on  Russian  Hill. 

Mrs.  Truxtun  Beale  gave  a  dinner  on  Wednes 
day  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Baldwin  were  the  guests  of  honor,  the 
other  guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Baldwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Martin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee, 
Miss  Alice  Oge,  Mr.  Harry  Simpkins,  Mr.  John 
Kittle,   and    Mr.    Seward   McNear. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  gave  a  luncheon  on  Friday 
in   Ross  in  compliment  to    Miss   Edith    Livermore. 

Miss  Helen  Hammersmith  was  a  luncheon 
hostess  Monday,  entertaining  Miss  Adrienne 
Sharp. 

Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  gave  a  lucicheon  at  the  Town 
and  Country  Gub  last  Wednesday  for  Miss  Lani 
Sewall.  Mrs.  George  Pinckard,  Miss  Anne  Peters, 
Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs  were 
among  those  present. 

Miss  Frances  Russell  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  by  Miss  Edith  Pentz  at  the 
Marin    Country    Club   in    San    RafaeL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday-  Those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Neville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Bishop,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baldwin  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Duncan,  Mr.  Russell  Wilson,  Count  and 
Countess  Andre  de  Limur,  Mrs.  Christian  de 
Guigne,  and   Mrs.   Jane   Selby  Hayne. 

Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet  complimented  Mrs.  George 
Pinckard  at  luncheon  on  Friday  at  the  Francesca 
Club.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard, 
Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montague,  Mrs.  Harold  Casey, 
and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs. 

A  reception  was  given  to  Mrs.  Minnie  Mad- 
dern  Fiske  by  the  University  Fine  Arts  Society 
on  Thursday  at  the  St.  Francis.  A  number  of  the 
patronesses  and  the  members  of  the  society  enter- 
tained at  tea  following  the  reception- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  gave  a  luncheon 
a  few  days  ago  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Raymond. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Pike  gave  a  dinner  a  few 
evenings  ago,  complimenting  Mr.  Martin  Egan. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey,  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Josselyn. 

Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall  gave  a  tea  several  days 
ago  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael,  entertaining  the 
members  of  the  San   Rafael  Musical  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Comyn  gave  a  bridge  party 
last  Friday,  entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs-  Porter 
Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Horn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jones,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Edgar  Zook,  Mrs.  Elsa  Johnson,  Miss 
Elsa  Korbel,  Miss  Edna  Connery,  Mr.  John  Ring- 
wood,  and   Mr.  Louis  Stewart. 

Mrs.  Stewart  White  gave  a  luncheon  on  Satur- 
day, complimenting  Mrs.   Charles  Kelknap. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  gave  a  luncheon 
on  Thursday  for  Mrs.  James  Keeney,  Mrs.  George 
Harding,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Longstreet.  Her  guests 
also  included  Mrs.  William  Tevis,  Mrs.  Stetson 
Winslow,  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  Louis  Parrott, 
Mrs.  George  Mendell,  and  Mrs.  George  Boyd. 

Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook,  Jr.,  gave  a  tea  a  few 
days  ago  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Rollo  Peters- 
Mr.    Harry    Crocker    was    host    last    week    at    a 


house  party  at  Inverness.  Mrs.  Henry  Crocket 
chaperoned  the  guests,  among  whom  were  Miss 
Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  EUita  Adams,  Miss  Doris 
Schmieden,  Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden,  Miss  Mary 
Julia  Crocker,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  WiV 
Ham  Henlrickson,  Mr.  Leon  Walker,  and  Mr.  Orel 
Goldarcena. 

Mrs.  Frank  Allen  gave  a  children's  party  on 
Tuesday  at  her  home  in  Ross  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  Miss  Joan  Suzanne  Allen.  The  guests,  who 
with  their  children  enjoyed  Mrs,  Allen's  hospitality, 
included  Mrs.  Charles  Deems,  Mrs.  Alan  Van 
Fleet,  Mrs.  Arthur  Ford,  Mrs.  Marshall  Dill,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Swinnerton,  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Macdonald. 

Miss  Frances  Jolliffe  gave  a  tea  on  Wednesday 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Irwin. 

Miss  Phyllis  Potter  gave  a  dance  on  Saturday, 
entertaining  Miss  Bernice  Balcomb,  Miss  Claudine 
Spreckels,  Miss  Harriet  Brownell,  Miss  Olive  Bal- 
comb, Miss  Mary  Searles,  Miss  Mary  Welty.  Miss 
Eleanor  Welty,  Miss  Frances  Stent,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  Miss  Isabelle  Bishop,  Miss  Katherine 
Eddy,  Miss  Elizabeth  Atkinson,  Miss  Barbara 
Pond,  Miss  Virginia  Boardman,  Miss  Margaret 
Deahl,  Miss  Elizabeth  Rolph,  Mr.  William  Sesnon, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Frank  Fuller,  Mr.  Dana  Fuller.  Mr.  Jack 
Sutro,  Mr.  Raphael  Henrici,  Mr.  Alfred  Ehrman. 
Mr,  Lee  Raymond,  Mr.  Albert  Boardman.  Mr. 
Roland  Johnson,  Mr.  Selwyo  Eddy,  Mr.  Francis 
Knorp,  Mr.  Willard  Somers,  Mr.  Morton  Gibbons, 
and  Mr.   Scott  Smith. 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Stein  gave  a  dinner  last  week  al 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelis  Winkler  were  the 
guests  of  honor. 

Mrs.  Frank  Griffin  entertained  at  tea  last 
Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Herman  Burkhart 
of    Los   Angeles, 

Mrs.  Truxtun  Beale  gave  a  dinner  on  Sunday, 
complimenting  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Wallace  Irwin. 

Mrs.  Charles  Pond  gave  a  tea  on  Thursday  at 
her  Piedmont  home,  entertaining  the  members  of 
the    Daughters   of   the    Confederacy. 

Mrs.  George  Pinckard  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne 
on  Tuesday.  Among  those  attending  the  luncheon 
were  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard,  Mrs.  Ralston  Page, 
Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Russell  slade,  Mrs. 
Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Elmer  Jennings  Mrs.  Harold 
Casey,  Mrs.  Hugh  Porter,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs, 
Miss  Isabella  Jennings,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet, 
and  Miss  Mary   Emma  Flood. 

Mrs.  Harry  Davis  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Murison 
gave  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday  at  the  Town  and 
Country  Club,  complimenting  Miss  Miriam  Gib- 
bons. 
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Rare  Gems    -    Antiques 
Manufacturers  of  Art  Jewelry 

29  GEARY  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Nathan  Sntiz  &  Go. 

Objeti  d'Art  from 
Japan,  China  and  Korea 


570  SUTTER  ST. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Affiliated  Sbop 

NATHAN  BENTZ 
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"INDIANA  MOON" 

A  Beautiful  Waltz  Song 

Just  Issued 

ASK  YOUR  MUSIC  DEALER 
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Stages  the  City's  Most 
Exclusive  Dansants. 

PALACE  HOTEL 

Note  :  Special  Rose  Room  dinner,  7  to  1, 

$2.50,  including  covert   charge. 

Special  After-Theatre  Supper,  10 

to     1 ,    $  1 .50,    including    covert 

charge. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thnldng  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

bis  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  wilil  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and    from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the   whereabouts   of   absent   Califoniians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  will  spend 
several  days  in  Chicago  for  the  Republican  con- 
vention while  en  route  to  California.  They  will 
arrive  here  about  June    15th. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  left  on  Friday 
for  Chicago.  Colonel  Cloman  will  return  in  a 
fortnight,  but  Mrs.  Cloman  will  go  to  York  Har- 
bor for  the  month  of  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle,  Jr.,  will  arrive  this 
week  from  Boston  to  spend  the  summer  with  Mr. 
and  Mr;.  Mark  Gerstle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  will  leave  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  for  Europe,  They  will  spend 
the  summer  in  Paris  and  at  the  country  home  of 
Mme.  de  Tessan. 

Commander  William  Lee  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  Mare  Island. 

Mrs.  Elia  Williams  and  Miss  Margaret  Wil- 
liams have  returned  here  from  a  trip  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Miss  Louise  Winston  of  Los  Angeles  has  re- 
turned from  Burlingame,  where  she  has  been  the 
guest    of    Miss    Evelyn    Barron. 

Major  and  Mrs.  William  McKittrick  will  leave 
Bakersfield  the  first  week  of  July  to  spend  the 
summer  in  San  Francisco.  On  their  arrival  they 
will  take  possession  of  the  residence  of  Miss 
Minnie   Houghton. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  A,  T.  Barnett  and  Miss  Helen 
Barnett  will  pass  the  summer  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley  and  at  Lake  Tahoe, 

Mrs.  Truxtun  Beale  left  Friday  for  Chicago  to 
join  Mr.  Beale.  They  will  remain  there  for  the 
Republican   convention. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baldwin  left  Friday  foi 
New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Livermore  and  Miss 
Edith  Livermore  left  Monday  for  their  summei 
home   at   St.    Helena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Buckbee  are  spending 
the  month  of  June  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  King  will  return  here  today 
from    Yosemite. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Roy   Ryone   are   enjoying   a  trip 
through  the  lake  region.     They  were  at  Tallac  over  , 
the  week-end. 

Mr.  Henry  Scott  left  for  New  York  last  Satur- 
day.    He  will  be  gone  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear  are  at  Del  Monte 
for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Raymond,  who  have  been 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Jones  in  this  city, 
have    returned   to    Montedto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pinckard  will  pass  most 
of  the  summer  at  Ross  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Eyre  Pinckard. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  returned  last  week  from 
New  York,  where  she  had  been  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alan  Lowrey. 

Mr.  Herbert  Goold  has  been  ordered  to  Guate- 
mala for  duty.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goold  are  in 
Washington  and  will  leave  at  once  for  his  new 
post, 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  and  Miss  Frances  Lent  ar- 
rived from  the  East  last  Saturday.  Mr.  Lent  and 
Miss  Ruth  Lent,  who  remained  in  New  York,  will 
join  them  within  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atherton  Macondray  are  at  An- 
napolis for  the  commencement  exercises  at  the 
Naval  Academy.  Mr.  Atherton  Macondray,  Jr., 
will  be  among  the  graduates. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  spent  several  days 
of  last  week  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  William  Crocker  will  arrive  in  the  United 


Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 

Manager 
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and  a  visit 

with  your  friends 

in  the  Sun  Lounge  of 

Hotel  Whitcomb 

at  Civic  Center 

is  one  way  of  spending  a  delightful 
afternoon. 


Hotel  Claremont 

Berkeley,  California 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 
amidst  wonderful  flower  gardens 
and  magnificent  trees.  Thirty-five 
minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  entrance  of  Hotel  by  the  Key 
Route  ferry  and  express  trains. 
For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 
9300. 


MRS.  J.  HAMILTON 


Phone  Fillmore  211 


THE  BOUQUET  SHOP 

DECORATING  A  SPECIALTY 

Colonial  Bouquets  of  Flowea  that  I  *«r  Icde£nitely  mailed 
to  any  part  of  the  country. 

1646  DIVISADERO  STREET 

Near  Sutter  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Filet  Laces  :  Cut  Work  :  Punch  Work 

Mrs.  a.  M.  ROBINS,  of  london 

MADEIRA  HOUSE 

OF  SAN  FHANOSCO 

Strictly  Hand  Made  Articles 

REASONABLE  PRICES 
SPECIAL  WEDDING  TROUSSEAU  SETS 

364  SUTTER  ST.,  below  stockton 


Tune  12,  1920. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Giade  Service 


States  from  France  about  June  15th,  and  will 
join  Mr.  Crocker  in  Chicago,  where  he  is  to  attend 
the  Republican  convention.  They  will  come  to 
California    together. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Lancy  Lewis  have  gone  to 
Los  Gatos   for  three   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  Adams,  Miss  Ellita  Adams, 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  are  in  Piedmont  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Smith,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Mary  Dennis  Searles  have  gone  to  Brookdale  for 
the  summer. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore  is  enjoying  a  visit  ot 
several  weeks  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Marye  will  return  to  Cali- 
fornia on  June  15th,  going  immediately  to  their 
home  in  Eurlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  have  returned  from 
New  York  and  will  leave  in  a  few  days  to  reopen 
their  summer  place  in  Montecito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Studebaker  Johnson  have  gone  to 
Del   Monte  to  remain  until  after  July  4th. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Doe  has  returned  to  Santa  Ear- 
bara,  where  she  will  pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Johnson  have  returned  from 
a  trip  to  the  Yosemite. 

Mrs.  Encarnacion  Mejia  sailed  last  week  from 
Salvador  en  route  to  San  Francisco.  She  expects 
to  reach  here  the  close  of  June. 

Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet  left  this  week  for  Pebble 
Beach,  where  she  will  be  the  house  guest  of  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Alfred  Oyster. 

Miss  Lani  Sewall  has  gone  to  Ross  to  spend  a 
fortnight  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milieu  Griffith.  LTpon 
the  conclusion  of  her  visit  Miss  Sewall  will  be 
with  Mrs.  Philip  Brown  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Richard    Sprague  have  moved   to 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Yiidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


CLAREMONT  MUSICALES 

"MIDSUMMER  SERIES" 

Palm  Room,  Friday  Eves   of  June— 11, 
1 8, 25, 1 920, 8:1 5  -  Hotel  Claremont 

Artists  for  Friday,  June  11 

MARIE    MILLIETTE,    Soprano 

EV\     GRUNINGER     ATKINSON,     Contralto 

ROBERT  H.   THOMAS,   Monologuist 

BENJAMIX  S.  MOORE,  Accompanist 

Series    of    tickets    are    two    dollars    and    fifty 

cents;    war    tax    extra.      Single    admissions    are 

one  dollar;  war  tax  extra. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.s,  14th 
and  Clay,  Oakland;  Claremont  Hotel,  or  may 
be  reserved  by  phoning  Sutter  7248.  Mu- 
sicales  under  management  Leah  Hopkins,  973 
Market  St.,  San   Francisco. 


WM.    HERBST    &    CO. 

(Late  with  Shreve  &  company) 

CLOCKMAKERS 

CHIME,  ANTIQUE  AND  COMPLICATED  CLOCKS 
A  SPECIALTY 
We  call  and  delivei — San  Francisco,  Alameda  and  San 
Mateo  Counties. 

703  HEAD  BLDG.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

209  Post  St.  Phone  Sutter  3278 


Riding  Boots 

From  Winkle  combine 
precision  of  detail  with 
that  casual  grace  and 
elegance  which  identify 
smart  sports'  attire. 

MADE  TO 

MEASURE 


Winkle  Riding  Boot  Co. 

370  GEARY 

Leathers  ate  direct  importation?  from 
England's  foremost  tanners 


Menlo  Park  for  the  summer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Pool  will  leave  Virginia  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  and  will  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sprague  early 
in  July. 

Mrs.  E.  Lyons  and  Mrs.  Albert  Raas  will  leave 
in  a  few  days  for  Europe  to  be  away  the  entire 
summer  and  autumn. 

Mr.  Jan  Carel  Van  Eck  left  last  week  for  Eng- 
land. On  his  return  he  will  join  Mrs.  Van  fcck 
at  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Moore  left  last  Tuesday 
for  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  will  be  the  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler  at  their  new 
home  on  the  Hudson   for  six  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Sheeline  have  reopened  their 
home  in  Menlo  Park  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  Duval  Moore  returned  on  Sunday  from 
New  York.  Later  in  the  season  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moore  will  go  to    Ross  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  McLeod.  Miss  Olive  McLeod,  and  Master 
Walter  McLeod,  Jr.,  left  last  week  for  the  Wheeler 
country  place  on  the  McOoud  River.  They  will 
pass  the  summer  there. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  Stephenson  have  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Use 
Andrews.  They  will  remain  here  throughout  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edington  Detrick  have  returned 
to  Berkeley,  after  a  visit  of  a  few  days  at  Pebble 
Beach. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Peters  and  Miss  Anne  Peters  will 
spend  the  month  of  July  at  San  Ysidro. 

Mrs.  William  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Erie  Browne!! 
will  return  this  week  from  the  East.  They  will 
be  accompanied   by  Miss  Sophia   Brownell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kauffmann,  who  have  been 
spending  part  of  their  wedding  tour  in  Southern 
California,  expect  to  arrive  in  San  Francisco  on 
Thursday. 

Mrs.  Harold  Barnard  has  returned  from  the 
south  and  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
Stone.  She  will  join  Dr.  Barnard  in  Sacramento 
in  August. 

Mr.  Louis  Mullgardt  sailed  last  Monday  for 
Honolulu  to  be  away  for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Helen  Leavitt  Eaves  will  leave  San  Fran- 
cisco in  a  few  days  to  make  her  permanent  home 
in  Los  Angeles  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Leavitt. 
Dr.  Leavitt  has  recently  moved  to  the  southern 
city. 

Mrs.  Herman  Burkhart.  who  has  been  enjoying 
a  fortnight's  visit  in  San  Francisco,  left  on  Friday 
for   Los    Angeles. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Stillnian  have  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Santa  Barbara  and  Redlands.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  Miss  Lisa  Stillman  from  the  East 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stillman  will  go  to  Belvedere  for 
the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Sullivan  passed  the  week- 
end with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear  on  the 
Russian    River. 

Mrs.  Charles  Duval,  Miss  Madelene  Duval,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Duval  will  spend  the  summer  in 
San  Mateo.  They  will  sail  for  Europe  in  August 
to  spend  the  winter  in  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hooper  and  Miss  Ursula 
Hooper  will  spend  the  month  of  June  at  Carmel. 

Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  Newbold  Law- 
rence are  spending  a  few  days  here  from  Pasa- 
dena. They  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Donohoe  in  Menlo  Park  last  week.  Early 
in  July  Commander  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  will  return 
to  San  Francisco  for  several  weeks  before  leaving 
for  their  new  station   in  the   East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hooker,  Miss  Jennie 
Hooker,  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cushing  left  several 
days  ago    for   New   York. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Monserratt  left  on  Monday  for 
Lake  Tahoe,  where  she  will  stay  for  six  weeks. 
Mrs.  Frank  Judge  will  join  Mrs.  Monserratt  in 
July   for  a   fortnight's  visit. 

Major  Charles  Stone,  U.  S.  A.,  will  arrive  here 
on  June  22d  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Douglas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton  are  guests  at  the 
Yosemite  Lodge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  McAdoo  are  visiting  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Baker  in 
Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Randall  Hunt,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs. 
Herbert  Baker  in  Sacramento,  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  Leroy  Nielson  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Stockton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley  will  move  to  Ross 
on  June  15th.  Mr.  Bentley  is  at  present  at  Colo- 
rado   Springs. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Gillespie  arrived  on  Thursday  from 
Los  Angeles,  where  she  has  been  the  guest  of 
Colonel  and   Mrs.    Lewis  Meriam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Magee  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Magee  will  spend  the  month  of  July  at  Tahoe. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hitchcock  have  reopened 
their  home  in  Burlingame  for  the  summer.  They 
will  be  joined  within  the  fortnight  by  Mr.  Alan 
Drum,  Mr.  Gordon  Hitchcock,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Drum,    Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bothin  have  left  Santa 
Barbara  to  take  possession  of  their  summer  home 
in  Ross. 

Miss  Man,'  Martin  has  returned  from  New  York 
and  has  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  in 
Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hammond  and  Mrs.  Edna  Davis 
Moore,  who  have  been  at  Highland  Springs  for 
several  weeks,  have  returned  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  will  pass  the 
summer  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  William  Berry  in 
Ross. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Hopkins  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy 
spent  the  week  at  Del  Monte,  Mrs.  Murphy  re- 
turning to   Burlingame   yesterday. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy  and  Mrs.  Page-Brown, 
who  has  been  Mrs.  Murphy's  guest  at  her  home 
in   Burlingame,  have  gone  to   Del  Monte. 

Count  and  Countess  de  Limur  have  taken  the 
Poniatowski  place  in  Burlingame  and  will  be  there 
until  November,  when  they  will  leave  to  spend 
the  winter  in    Paris. 

Lieutenant-Commander   and    Mrs.    Francis    Pryor 
will   be    in    San  Francisco   on   June    12th   en    route 
to   the   Orient- 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Overton  has  as  her  house  guests  Mrs. 
J.   A.   Philips  and  Miss  Virginia  Philips,   who  will 


remain    with    Mrs.    Overton    until    they    leave    for 
South    America. 

Admiral     and     Mrs.     Charles     Go\e     have     been 
spending  the  week  at  Del   Monte- 
Mrs.    S.    \V.    Ehrman    will    leave    next    week    for 
Tahoe. 

Mme.  Rosario  Ruano  left  last  Saturday  for  Los 
Angeles,  where  she  will  be  joined  by  Mme.  Fran- 
cisco de  Lema  on  her  arrival  from  Mexico.  They 
will   return   together  to   San   Francisco. 

Mrs.  Ryland  Wallace  and  Miss  Myra  Jeffers  \ 
left  last  week  for  the  Yosemite. 

Mr.  Reginald  Fernald  arrived  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara last  Friday  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer  Wood  have  returned  from 
a  visit  to    Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody  spent  the  week- 
end at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Whitman  will  arrive  from  New 
York  early  in  July  and  will  join  Mrs.  Whitman 
at   their  home   in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Aylett  Cotton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Bovet,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antoine  Borel  are 
spending  the  month  of  June  at  the  Casa  del  Rey. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown  have  re- 
turned from  their  Eastern  visit  and  are  now  re- 
siding again  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Their  son, 
Mr.  Albert  Lincoln  Brown,  is  also  here  from  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  spending  bis  summer  va- 
cation  with   his  parents. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Mrs.  V.  Collins,  New  York  City;  Mr.  T.  A.  Skin- 
ner, San  Mateo;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Evans,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska; Mrs.  M.  S.  Brolaski,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Merriam,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Mr.  John  J.  Marlin, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Mr.  H.  H.  Matson,  Redwood 
City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Gilliland,  Hollywood; 
Mr.  George  Gould,  Los  Angeles ;  Mr.  R.  M. 
Mestres,  Monterey;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Eldridge, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  Mr.  George  Gosling,  Seattle ; 
Dr.  A.  Greaves  and  sister,  New  York  City;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Jones,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Ernest 
Davies,  Melbourne,  Australia;  Mr.  F.  M.  Baum- 
garten,  Los  Angeles. 

Among  those  recently  registered  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  are  Mr.  Charles  E.  Virdin,  Mr.  T. 
Frank  Ryan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Dunn,  Sacra- 
mento; Mr.  Charles  A-  Bailey.  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri; Mr.  Albert  Jodie,  Chicago;  Mr.  J.  E. 
Ricordan,  Mr.  H.  Pearson,  New  York:  Mr.  W. 
L.  McLean  and  family,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  W.  S. 
Rothschild,  Chicago;  Mr.  C.  O.  Yoakum,  Port- 
land, Oregon;  Mr.  J.  Foster  Carr,  Santa  Bar- 
bara; Mr.  A.  B.  Williams,  Canton,  Ohio;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Webb,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McCormack.  New  York;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Acason,  Detroit;  Mr.  Elias 
Markens,   Chicago. 

Among  the  arrivals  at  the  Palace  Hotel  during 
the  past  week  were  Mr.  R.  J.  Wig,  Mr.  A.  K. 
Fitzger,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Lee  H.  Wakefield, 
Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Lazarus,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Walker,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  R.  J.  Creston, 
Chicago;  Mr.  Rudolph  Block,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
McManus,  New  York;  Mr.  H.  P.  Dutton,  Port- 
land, Oregon;  Mr.  H.  T.  S.  Green,  New  York; 
Miss  Lolita  Armour,  Chicago;  Mr.  D.  N.  Siroup, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Young,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paris  Heath,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R. 
Tapscott,  Eureka. 

Registered  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  B.  McDonald,  New  York  City;  Mr.  A. 
L.  Bernheim,  Hollywood;  Mr.  F.  Vianasi,  Cal- 
cutta, India;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Fiske,  Santa 
Barbara;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Raggio,  Stockton; 
Dr.  Helmer  Key,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  Governor 
and    Mrs.    W.    D.    Stephens,    Sacramento;    Mr.    W. 


B.  Saunders,  Pasadena;  Mr.  William  Thomas. 
Boston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  T.  Frick  and  daughter. 
Huntington,  West  Virginia;  Sir  Vincent  L.  Raven, 
Mr.  F.  Lydall,  Mr.  R.  G.  Dobson,  London,  Eng- 
land: Mr.  H.  G.  Darling,  Mr.  II.  Lynue,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

Among  those  registered  as  house  guests  at  the 
Hotel  Peninsula  at  San  Mateo  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Asmuth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Brooks,  Mrs. 
Leo  Blum,  Mr.  F.  T.  Brandenstein,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  C.  Cinde,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Charles, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sal  Dannenbaum,  Mrs.  James  Dugan 
and  son,  Mr.  Harry  Davis,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
Mr.  Joseph  L.  Fyfe,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Ghirar- 
delH,  Mr.  Howard  Harron  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Lee  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Lobree,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Lange,  Dr.  W.  E.  Mus- 
grove,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Newhall,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  I.  Rosenberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Spring,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Sweetland,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  N. 
Walters,   all  of  San  Francisco;   Mr.  and   Mrs.    W. 

C.  Brooks,  Alameda;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Carpen- 
ter, Santa  Barbara;  Mr.  W.  A.  Dudley,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Schoenberg,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edelmutb, 
New  York  City;  Mr.  Burton  Williams,  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Desmond  Cosgrave  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son  at  their 
home   in   New  York. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Raymond    Baker    are    being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Loring   Pickering   are    being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


INGLESIDE 
TERRACES 

Where  Art  and  Fashion  Meet 

A  beautiful  residence  park,  where 
the  very  highest  art  finds  expression 
in  the  plotting  of  the  streets,  the  con- 
sistently maintained  architecture  and 
the  yard  decorations,  Ingleside  Ter- 
races has  been  successful  and  is  grow- 
ing more  popular. 

Some  of  the  best-known  and  most 
prominent  San  Franciscans  live  there 
now  and  the  general  tendency  of  the 
discriminating  home-seekers  is  to 
build  in  that  district. 

R.  D.  McELROY 

General  Agent 
607  Phelan  Building  Sutter  4824 


/here  is 

a.  chartforyour  car' 

Our  Board  of  Lubrication  Engineers  has  deter- 
mined the  correct  consistency  of  Zerolene  for  your 
make  of  car.  Its  recommendations  are  available  for 
you  in  the  Zerolene  Correct  Lubrication  Charts.  Get 
one  for  your  car  at  your  dealer's  or  our  nearest  sta- 
tion- Use  Zerolene  for  the  Correct  Lubrication  of 
your  automobile,  truck  or  tractor. 

BTANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 
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KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 
EXCHANGE  BLOCK 


Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Is  your  husband  baling  any  luck  with  bis 
warden?"  "Oh,  yes.  He  got  a  sunstroke  and 
collected  $200  from  a  health  insurance."— 
Boston   Transcript. 

"Pa,  how  much  money  did  Croesus  have?" 
"Oh,  I  don't  know.  About  enough  to  live  in 
what  is  at  present  middle-class  style,  I  guess." 
— Boston    Transcript. 

"Don't  you  subscribe  to  Blank's  magazine 
any  more?"  "Xo ;  when  I  was  in  France  I 
received  a  notice  from  it  asking  me  to  notify 
it  one  month  in  advance  if  I  changed  my  ad- 
dress."— Home  Sector. 

"What  is  meant  by  every  cloud  having  a 
silver  lining?"  asked  the  teacher.  "That's 
when  a  feller  is  so  sick  that  he  can't  go  to 
school,"  replied  the  red-headed  boy  in  the  back 
row.— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

An  old  Scottish  lady  was  asked  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  her  husband.  She  replied: 
"If  the  ice  is  as  thick  as  Henry  thinks  it  is, 
he  is  skating;  if  it  is  as  thin  as  I  think  it  is, 
he  is  swimming." — Tit-Bits. 

Waiter — What  was  your  order,  sir?  I'm 
sorry  to  say  I  have  forgotten  it.  Diner — I 
gave  it  so  long  ago  I  don't  remember,  but  I'll 
change  it,  for  it  would  be  out  of  season  now, 
anyway. — Boston  Transcript. 

"I  married  my  first  husband  for  money  and 
my  second  for  love."  "Then  you  are  happy,  I 
suppose  ?"  "Not  very.  You  see  my  first  hus- 
band married  me  for  love  and  my  second  for 
money." — Portland  Express. 

Newitt — Yes,  old  Goodman's  three  boys  are 
a  bad  lot.  Two  of  them  at  least  ought  to 
be  sent  to  jail.  Brown — Some  redeeming 
quality  about  the  third,"  eh?  Xewitt — Yes; 
he's  already  there. — Tit-Bits. 

The  Pugnacious  Gentleman — But  'e  bin  an' 
called  me  a  "  'Un."  The  Peacemaker — Well, 
he  may  have  meant  it  quite  kindly  like.  Bill. 
It  aint  as  if  we  was  still  at  war  with  the 
dirty  'ounds. — London  Punch. 

Tom — You  don't  really  imagine  that  girls 
actually  propose  sometimes,  do  you  ?  Dick — 
Well,  all  I  know  is  that  this  is  leap  year  and 
some  girls  are  getting  married  who  never  got 
married  before. — Boston  Transr'.pt. 

"Now  there  is  a  project  to  ask  Congress  to 
put  a  million-dollar  tax  on  a  quart  of  whisky, 
which  would  effectually  prevent  its  sale." 
"WelL    I    don't   know.      There    is    plenty    of 


Crocker 

Safe  Deposit 

Vaults 

Crocker  Building 

San  Francisco 

Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

i  money  in  this  country.  And,  judging  from 
J  present  prices  cheerfully  paid,  there  might  be 
;  a  few  sales." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

"Why  doesn't  your  husband  take  a  day  off 
now  and  then  ?"  "He  works  in  the  weather 
bureau.  People  can't  do  without  weather." — 
Judge. 

"yVho  are  those  two  men  hanging  around 
the  harem?"  inquired  the  Sultan.  "I  under- 
stand that  one  is  a  former  beau  of  your  latest 
favorite  and  the  other  seems  to  be  playing 
second  fiddle  to  him,"  replied  the  chief  eunuch. 
"Hum,"  mused  his  majesty;  "well,  just  see  the 
captain  of  the  guard  and  tell  him  to  hang  up 
the  fiddle  and  the  beau." — Judge. 


WE  LIVE  TO  SERVE 

Our    automobile    insurance    protection 

service  has  brought  us  6000  friends  in 

California. 

The    maximum    of    protection    at    the 

minimum   of   cost. 

Union  Indemnity  Exchange  of  California 

American-  National  Ban-k  Bldc. 

Sutter  2645.     Sutter  2646. 

320  Syndicate  Bldg.,  Oaki.and. 

Lakeside  6157. 


MOTOR   OILS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  beg  to  announce  that  the  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  developing  and  will  soon  put  upon  the  market 
a  full  line  of  new  high  grade  motor  lubricating  oils  made  from  selected  California  Crude  Petroleum.  This 
Company  has  completed  extensive  laboratories  furnished  with  the  most  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
Petroleum  Research.  In  addition  to  the  usual  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  a  special  Motor-Oil  Testing 
Laboratory  has  been  provided  (first  on  the  Pacific  Coast)  for  testing  Associated  motor  oils  under  actual  service 
conditions  in  internal  combustion  engines  before  their  final  approval  for  sale.  This  Motor-Oil  Testing  Labora- 
tory is,  therefore,  both  a  check  on  manufacturing  methods  and  the  best  guarantee  of  uniformlv  good  qualitv  and 
greatest  serviceability  to  the  user.  ^  p()R  ^^  ^  ^ 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

On  and  after  July  1,  1920,  the  sub- 
scription price  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
$5.00  per  year.  The  publisher  regrets 
the  necessity  for  this  advance,  which  is 
due  to  the  largely  increased  cost  of  every- 
thing entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  paper. 


The  Fall  in  Prices. 

There  have  been  some  heavy  reductions  in  the  prices 
of  commodities,  and  particularly  of  clothing,  but  it 
would  be  premature  to  assume  that  the  wave  has 
reached  its  crest.  It  depends  upon  the  public.  It  always 
does.  The  crusade  in  favor  of  economy,  the  house- 
wives' leagues,  and  the  profiteering  prosecutions  have 
had  some  effect.  Even  the  overall  silliness  was  an 
evidence  that  the  public,  and  particularly  the  male  pub- 
lic, was  not  wholly  without  its  means  of  self-defense. 
Dealers  became  afraid  that  they  might  be  left  with 
unsalable  stocks  and  they  hurried  to  get  rid  of  them. 

It  was  natural  that  the  clothing  trade  should  show 
itself  particularly  sensitive.  We  must  have  constant 
and  recurrent  supplies  of  food,  and  we  are  under  fixed 
but  erroneous  convictions  that  it  must  be  of  a  certain 
quality  and  of  a  certain  variation.     But  it  is  obviously 


possible  to  do  witiiout  new-  clothes,  at  least  it  is  ob- 
viously possible  to  the  man.  Suits  are  usually  dis- 
carded, not  because  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness, 
but  because  they  have  outlived  their  conventional  ap- 
pearance. If  there  should  be  what  we  may  call  a  cult 
of  shabbiness,  if  "baggy"  trousers  and  "shiny"  coat* 
should  suddenly  by  some  strange  freak  become  fash- 
ionable it  would  be  rough  sledding  for  the  tailor,  retail 
or  wholesale.  And  w7e  almost  reached  that  point. 
There  were  leagues  and  combinations  of  men  under  vow 
to  buy  no  new  suits  while  existing  prices  lasted,  and 
we  are  told  by  some  good  observers  that  the  general 
sartorial  appearance  of  men  has  distinctly  deteriorated 
during  the  last  few  months. 

The  high  prices  were  caused  in  the  main  by  ex- 
travagance and  they  will  continue  so  long  as  the  ex- 
travagance continues.  It  is  already  abating,  but  we 
have  a  long  road  to  travel,  maybe  an  endless  road,  be- 
fore we  reach  pre-war  prices.  In  the  meantime  we 
may  expect  that  some  commodities  will  be  more  sensi- 
tive than  others,  and  for  such  small  mercies  we  may 
well  be  grateful.  ^ 

The  Kansas  Law. 

The  Argonaut  has  received  many  inquiries  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Kansas  labor  law  which  provoked  the  de- 
bate between  Samuel  Gompers  and  Governor  Allen. 
Such  questions  are  readily  answered,  but  the  details  of 
a  state  law  must  not  be  allowed  to  hide  the  real  issue. 
Governor  Allen  maintained  that  the  public  had  certain 
rights  in  all  labor  disputes,  and  that  there  was  no  law 
of  God  or  man  that  demanded  the  passive  acquiescence 
of  the  public  in  quarrels  that  involved  a  general  misery 
and  want.  He  asked  Mr.  Gompers  if  the  public  had  any 
rights  of  self-protection,  and,  if  so,  what  were  those 
rights  and  in  what  way  they  should  be  enforced.  Mr. 
Gompers  declined  to  answer  those  questions  because  he 
did  not  dare  to  answer  them  according  to  his  convic- 
tions. Mr.  Gompers  can  see  nothing  except  the  two 
gladiators  in  the  amphitheatre.  His  attitude  is  the  most 
perfect  recent  example  of  the  famous  adage.  "The  pub- 
lic be  damned."  That  the  public  no  longer  intends  to 
be  damned  he  regards  as  a  revolt  against  an  order  of 
things  sanctified  by  usage  and  precedent. 

The  Kansas  law  is  a  quite  simple  one.  It  creates  a 
tribunal  known  as  the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations,  this 
court  consisting  of  three  judges  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor with  the  aid  of  the  Senate.  The  object  of  the 
court  is  to  do  justice  in  all  matters  involving  labor  and 
the  public  welfare.  Holding  the  balances  level  wherever 
there  is  a  quarrel  likely  to  result  in  a  strike,  without 
partisanship  expressed  or  implied,  it  is  empowered  "to 
insure  to  the  people  of  this  state,  at  all  times,  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  those  products  Avhich  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  sustain  the  life  of  civilized  people."  Its 
authority  in  this  respect  seems  to  be  almost  unlimited, 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  a  dispute  between  labor  and  capital,  there  is 
always  a  third  party  to  that  dispute  and  the  innocence 
of  that  third  party,  the  public,  is  indisputable.  LTpon 
that  proposition  the  fate  of  civilization  may  be  said  to 
hang.  Of  what  value  is  our  democracy,  our  institutions, 
or  government  itself,  if  it  permits  thousands  of  innocent 
people  to  be  deprived  of  coal  because  a  certain  number 
of  miners  and  their  employers  can  not  agree  upon  a 
rate  of  wages.  Unless  the  public  becomes  automatically 
a  party  to  such  a  suit  as  that  we  may  as  well  confess 
that  the  art  of  self-government  is  beyond  our  reach  and 
that  freedom  is  a  mockery.  The  Kansas  Court  of  In- 
dustrial Relations  may  be  said  to  be  the  champion  of 
the  public,  and  one  that  is  efficiently  equipped  to  that 
end. 

But  the  court  will  arbitrate  in  all  disputes.  Its 
awards  do  not  seern  to  be  coercive,  but  at  least  it  will 
assign  the  blame  and  indicate  the  line  of  justice.  It 
will  say  in  effect:     "This  is  what  ought  to  be  done. 


Fight  out  the  quarrel  in  your  own  way  if  you  wish  to 
do  so.  We.  on  our  part,  will  see  to  it  that  the  public 
does  not  suffer.  It  shall  be  neither  starved  nor  frozen. 
And  we  will  see  to  it  that  the  protection  shall  be 
effective."  There  have  been  no  mining  strikes  in  Kan- 
sas this  year.  Last  year  there  were  scores.  Strikes 
become  unprofitable  to  every  one  without  the  fulcrum 
of  public  suffering. 

The  decisions  of  the  new  court  seem  to  have  been 
mainly  on  the  side  of  the  worker.  Abuses  have  been 
instantly  remedied  in  the  light  of  publicity.  Neither 
labor  nor  capital  has  dared  to  do  wrong  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  spotlight  that  the  court  has  the  power  to 
direct. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  organized  labor  should 
fight  against  such  a  law  as  this.  But  it  did.  There  was 
a  strike  as  a  protest  against  the  law  itself,  but  after  an 
amicable  discussion  the  men  returned  to  work.  They 
had  not  understood.  The  chief  labor  leaders  of  the  dis- 
trict ordained  a  series  of  fines  to  be  imposed  on  any 
man  appealing  to  the  court,  but  the  men  appealed  just 
the  same.  They  found,  not  only  that  the  court  was 
impartial,  but  that  their  employers  were  willing  to 
obey  it.  Grievance  after  grievance  was  remedied. 
Those  who  were  willing  enough  to  be  unjust  in  the 
dark  found  that  it  was  a  very  different  matter  to  do 
wrong  in  the  light.  And  the  strikes  stopped.  They 
stopped  because  a  public  appeal  to  justice  never  fails 
and  never  will  fail.  They  stopped  because  the  public 
had  found  its  self-respect,  because  it  had  asserted  its 
right  to  self-defense. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

Chicago,  Saturday,  June  12th. — For  something  more 
than  ten  days  I  have  been  beyond  the  range  of  our 
veracious  San  Francisco  newspapers  and  am  therefore 
without  knowledge  as  to  what  has  been  fed  out  to  the 
California  public.  If  the  stuff  I  have  read  day  by  day 
in  the  Hearst  newspapers  in  this  part  of  the  moral 
vineyard  has  been  reproduced  at  home — and  in  one  way 
or  another  Mr.  Hearst  seems  to  control  the  policies  of 
all  our  San  Francisco  papers — then  during  these  stirring 
times  California  must  have  been  filled  with  the  idea 
that  Hiram  Johnson  has  been  heading  a  triumphal 
march  toward  the  White  House.  From  day  to  day  it 
has  been  told  that  his  "boom"  was  growing,  that  he  was 
being  acclaimed  by  the  all  but  unanimous  voice  of  "the 
people,"  that  party  leaders  great  and  small  were  in- 
spired with  the  one  thought  of  making  terms  with  the 
all-conquering  hero.  In  brief,  Hiram  has  been  repre- 
sented by  the  Hearst  press  and  by  those  who  take  their 
cue  from  it  as  the  Colossus  of  the  occasion,  universally 
hailed  as  the  man  of  destiny,  as  giving  the  law  to  plat- 
form makers,  proudly  awaiting  a  formal  and  perfunctorv 
nomination  at  the  hands  of  a  convention  on  its  knees, 
metaphorically  speaking. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Harding  of  Ohio  has  given 
the  lie  to  all  these  presentments.  But  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  there  may  remain  in  minds  whose  sources 
of  information  are  limited  to  the  Hearst  press  and 
to  the  various  other  presses  dominated  by  the  Hearst 
example  the  notion  that  Hiram  Johnson  made  a 
Lincolnian  campaign,  that  he  was  the  foremost  figure, 
in  the  convention,  that  his  authority  and  influence  have 
tended  largely  to  shape  the  conditions  of  the  coming 
election.  All  this  has  been  so  vigorously  and  widely 
set  forth  as  I  suspect  to  carry  conviction  to  many  minds 
— probably  the  general  public  of  California. 


The  truth  of  history  requires  that  a  bubble  wholly 
compounded   of   sinister   invention   should   be   pricked. 
Despite    certain    small    successes    and    the 
that    has    been    said    in    magnification    of    : 
Tohnson    "boom"    has    never    at    any    time 
east  of  the  Sierras  and  south  of  Michigan  be : 
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more  than  an  aggressive  noise.  The  roar  of  it  has  been 
prodigious.  But  there  has  never  been  in  it  any  real 
substance  or  any  vital  force.  Its  elements  have  been 
nothing  more  potential  than  campaign  thunder  aug- 
mented in  its  reverberations  by  the  Hearst  press.  It 
has  had  such  outward  marks  of  importance  as  might  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  brass  bands,  conspicuous  "head- 
quarters," and  professional  shouters — the  former  paid 
for  in  money,  the  latter  secured  through  negotiation 
with  sinister  political  organizations  like  that  of  which 
the  notorious  Bill  Thompson  of  Chicago  is  chief. 

If  one  did  not  know  the  background  of  the  acclaim 
attending  Mr.  Johnson's  arrival  in  Chicago  two  days 
preceding  the  convention,  he  might  have  been  impressed 
by  his  magnificent  progress  from  the  La  Salle  Street 
station  to  his  magnificent  headquarters  in  the  Audi- 
torium Hotel.  Our  Son-of-thunder-and-lightning — dulv 
attended  by  magnates  in  the  world  of  finance — sat  in  a 
gorgeously  decorated  automobile  in  that  broad-jawed 
similitude  of  Ajax  defying  the  lightning  made  familiar 
by  photographic  and  other  forms  of  pictorial  art.  A 
brass  band  in  front  of  him  and  another  behind  him 
volleyed  and  thundered.  Bill  Thompson  had  seen  to  it 
that  the  route  should  be  lined  by  trained  claqueurs. 
With  stately  deliberation  the  cortege  moved  through  the 
streets  amid  huzzas  to  the  Auditorium  headquarters, 
secured  according  to  popular  report  at  the  modest 
charge  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  day.  It  was 
thus  that  the  man  of  the  people  who  had  conducted  his 
campaign  "on  a  shoestring,"  the  man  who  scorned  the 
aid  of  practical  politics,  entered  the  arena. 

The  record  of  the  balloting  tells  its  own  story.  Never 
at  any  time  did  the  vote  for  Johnson  approach  com- 
parison with  that  of  leading  candidates.  After  the  first 
day  every  succeeding  ballot  was  marked  by  decline  in 
the  number  of  Johnson  votes,  albeit  the  air-tight  dele- 
gation from  California  after  the  manner  of  Napoleon's 
old  guard  was  readier  to  die  than  to  surrender.  Just 
as  Hiram's  candidacy  thundered  in  the  index,  it 
dwindled  in  the  epilogue.  Midweek  it  was  given  out, 
the  statement  being  enforced  by  heavy  headlines  in  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  won  a  stu- 
pendous victory  in  the  platform  declaration  dealing 
with  the  league  of  nations;  and  this  fiction  found 
credence  until  it  became  known  that  the  particular 
plank  in  question  had  been  hewn  into  form  by  Mr.  Elihu 
Root  before  his  departure  for  Europe  ten  days  prior 
to  the  meetine  of  the  convention. 


Nothing  has  more  definitely  illustrated  the  lack  of 
substance  in  the  Johnson  "boom,"  even  prior  to  the  bal- 
loting, than  the  circumstances  attending  formal  nomina- 
tion before  the  convention.  My  good  friend  Charles  S. 
Wheeler  had  been  commissioned  to  set  off  the  nomina- 
tion lightning.  Mr.  Wheeler's  spell-binding  prowess  had 
been  loudly  exploited  and  everybody,  including  Cali- 
fornians  familiar  with  the  oratorical  grace  of  the  man, 
were  expecting  something  well  up  towards  high  C. 
None  of  the  speakers  who  had  preceded  Wheeler  had 
given  the  great  gathering  a  real  thrill  and  the  many 
thousands  assembled  were  in  high  state  of  expectancy. 
The  conditions,  it  should  be  understood,  were  bad — in 
truth  very  bad.  No  man  may  speak  to  an  audience 
of  many  thousands  through  an  elaborate  arrange- 
ment of  megaphonic  appliances  after  his  natural  man- 
ner. No  man  may  hear  his  own  voice  so  distorted 
by  resounding  mechanisms  as  to  resemble  the  out- 
givings of  a  phonograph  with  entire  composure.  Self- 
poised  truly  must  be  the  man  who  can  speak  against 
the  buzz  of  multitudinous  whisperings — or  something 
louder — on  the  outer  fringe  of  his  audience.  Those  of 
us  who  comprehended  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
knew  that  Charlie  Wheeler  was  up  against  the  crucial 
test  of  his  oratorical  career.  But  bad  as  they  w:ere 
the  physical  disadvantages  were  not  the  worst  of  it. 
The  audience  was  tired  and  in  a  reek  of  perspiration. 
Worse  still,  it  was  plainly  not  in  sympathy  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  speaker.  Thus  Wheeler  had  to  face  impos- 
sible conditions  of  varied  kinds.  He  went  at  it  manfully, 
warming  up  his  vocal  cords  in  a  preliminary  canter 
in  recitation  of  the  charms  of  California  with  a  hardly 
necessary  justification  of  her  temerity  in  presenting  a 
candid  te  for  the  presidency.  Then  he  came  down  to 
the  inevitable  "man  who."  The  man  I  am  to  name, 
h>  ::a;:l,  has  made  his  campaign  unaided  by  the  powers 
i  alth.  In  contrast  with  the  great  funds  of  other 
ites  his  has  been  inadequate  even  to  legiti- 
Just  how  Mr.  Wheeler  at  this  point  would 


have  carried  on  was  lost,  for  the  reference  to  the 
poverty  of  Johnson's  campaign  struck  the  funny-bone  of 
the  convention,  a  considerable  part  of  those  both  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  gallery  bursting  into  a  chorus  of  "Ahs" 
accompanied  by  a  reaction  of  "Boos."  This  incident 
would  have  disconcerted  a  less  expert  speaker,  and  truth 
to  tell  it  shook  Wheeler  just  a  bit.  But  he  quickly 
gathered  himself  and  proceeded  in  a  somewhat  detailed 
statement  of  Johnson's  public  career  and  of  his  affilia- 
tions and  sympathies.  Then  in  a  fine  emotional  burst: 
"Whence  comes  his  mandate  ?"  The  answer,  of  course, 
should  have  been,  "From  the  people."  But  before  Bill 
Thompson's  claque  could  get  in  its  work  a  feminine 
voice  not  void  of  sweetness,  nor  yet  of  penetrating 
power,  from  high  up  in  the  gallery  cried,  "From 
Hearst."  Many  took  up  the  cry.  For  just  an  in- 
stant Wheeler  "broke,"  if  I  may  borrow  a  word  from 
the  race-track,  but  he  pulled  himself  together  and  pro- 
ceeded with  such  power  as  his  subject  and  the  occasion 
could  command.  Toward  the  end  of  his  remarks  Mr. 
Wheeler  let  drop  the  philosophic  reflection  that  "Leader- 
ship among  men  is  ordained  of  God."  His  audience, 
identifying  the  sentiment  with  the  "man  who,"  dis- 
covered a  new  motive  for  merriment.  There  was  a 
general  guffaw.  Truly  the  sledding  was  hard.  But  the 
hardihood  of  the  speaker  carried  him  through  and  he 
came  ultimately  to  his  peroration  in  fine  form.  It  was 
by  no  means  the  best  speech  that  Charlie  Wheeler  has 
ever  made  or  ever  will  make,  but  it  is  to  be  said  for  i! 
that  it  was  a  triumph  over  difficulties  such  as  Mr. 
Wheeler  is  not  likely  again  to  encounter.  Taken  all 
together  it  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  mental,  physical,  and 
moral  self-command  in  the  face  of  trying  odds. 


There  was  never  a  moment  in  the  period  of  the 
convention  when  the  nomination  of  either  General 
Wood  or  Governor  Lowden  was  a  possibility.  The 
guiding  forces  of  the  convention — and  they  were 
present  though  not  in  sight — clearly  comprehended  the 
fact  that  both  Wood  and  Lowden  were  put  out  of  the 
running  when  it  was  shown  that  prodigious  sums  had 
been  expended  in  their  pre-convention  campaigns. 
Nomination  of  either  would  probably  have  given  the 
election  to  the  Democrats,  and  the  wiser  ones  under- 
stood it.  While  the  country  in  its  new  primary  laws 
has  all  but  closed  the  doors  of  presidential  nomination 
to  anybody  without  financial  backing,  it  has  not  come 
to  the  point  where  it  is  willing  that  the  presidency  shall 
be  put  up  at  auction.  Inquiry  into  campaign  expendi- 
tures reacted  as  well  against  Johnson,  although  it  was 
instituted  with  the  idea  of  helping  him.  Certain  sena- 
torial friends  of  Mr.  Johnson,  taking  him  at  his  word 
that  he  had  "gone  in  on  a  shoestring,"  thought  it  would 
tend  to  his  cause  to  contrast  his  loudly  exploited  povertv 
with  the  million-and-a-half  or  more  expended  in  the 
interest  of  Wood  and  the  half-million  put  into  the  cam- 
paign for  Lowden.  There  was  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion when  Johnson's  shoestring  under  scrutiny  was 
found  to  have  a  golden  thread  running  through  it  to  the 
tune  of  approximately  a  quarter-million  dollars.  If 
Johnson  had  ever  had  a  look-in  for  the  nomination, 
which  in  truth  he  had  not,  this  expose  would  have  de- 
stroyed it,  not  because  of  .the  magnitude  of  his  cam- 
paign fund,  but  because  practically  he  had  misrepre- 
sented the  facts  in  repeated  professions  of  campaign 
poverty  and  of  dependence  upon  popular  favor.  If  there 
had  not  been  the  handicap  of  universal  distrust  of  the 
man  as  a  reckless  demagogue,  the  contempt  that  in- 
evitably attaches  to  fraudulent  professions  would  have 
been  a  drag  that  nothing  could  have  overcome. 


From  whatever  point  of  view  it  may  be  regarded,  the 
platform  is  a  poor  thing  both  in  its  expressions  and  its 
omissions.  It  is  marked  by  the  timidity  that  seems 
inherent  in  all  party  pronouncements.  Seeking  both  to 
run  with  the  hare  and  chase  with  the  hounds,  it  has 
done  neither,  but  on  the  other  hand  has  assumed  an 
ostrich-like  pose.  The  most  immediate  issue  of  the  time 
is  so  compromised  as  to  be  all  but  meaningless.  There 
is  but  one  man  in  the  country — President  Wilson — who 
could  not  stand  upon  the  league  of  nations  plank.  Upon 
the  issue  next  in  importance — that  of  individual  liberty 
in  matters  of  vital  concern,  more  specifically  as  to  "wet" 
or  "dry" — there  is  no  expression.  And  so  on  down  the 
line  the  over-long  declaration  of  principles  is  marked 
by  an  evasive  diplomacy.  It  is  defective  alike  in 
courage  and  in  dignity.  Those  who  take  serious  stock 
of   the   time   and    its   obligations   will   turn    from    the 


platform  to  the  candidates.  What  Mr.  Harding  shall 
say  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  and  in  the  period 
following  will  have  far  more  weight  with  careful  voters 
than  the  denatured  declarations  of  the  convention.  In 
other  words  the  party  attitude  has  practically  been  re- 
ferred to  the  candidates — more  particularly  to  Mr. 
Harding — to  be  interpreted  upon  appraisement  of  their 
personal  character  and  political  history. 


Mr.  Harding  has  not  been  an  eager  candidate.  In 
truth  he  did  not  want  the  presidency.  Many  times  he 
has  declared  his  preference  for  senatorial  service,  and 
in  terms  carrying  conviction.  Although  for  many 
years  in  politics,  he  is  not  a  politician  in  the  ordinary 
and  professional  sense.  He  is  a  substantial  citizen  of 
Ohio  with  a  propensity  for  public  affairs  and  indi- 
vidually is  a  man  of  high  character  and  of  obviously 
sincere  patriotism.  His  six  years  of  senatorial  service 
has  been  marked  by  capacity  and  industry.  By  no 
means  a  master  mind,  he  is  a  man  of  intelligence,  of 
sympathy,  and  he  possesses  in  large  endowment  the 
pure  gold  of  common  sense.  He  comes  from  old  Ameri- 
can stock  and  is  representative  in  his  character  and 
ways  of  life  of  plain  ideals.  In  temperament  and  in 
personal  style,  in  ways  of  thinking  and  living,  he  is  a 
typical  Westerner.  There  is  little  or  nothing  of  filigree 
work  about  the  man,  but  he  has  a  fine  presence  and  is  a 
public  speaker  of  directness  and  power.  Feminine 
readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  his  wife  is  a 
woman  of  matronly  dignity  who  can  not  fail  to  fit  into 
the  atmosphere  of  the  White  House  capably  and  grace- 
fully. 

By  inheritance  and  tradition  Mr.  Harding  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  Lincolnian  idea  in  politics  and  in  gov- 
ernment. He  is  friendly  in  spirit  and  manner,  acces- 
sible, open-minded,  and  not  so  self-sufficient  as  to  decline 
information  or  counsel.  He  does  not  pretend  to  hold 
under  his  own  hat  all  the  brains  of  the  country  or  to 
know  by  intuition  what  other  men  gain  through  study 
and  counsel.  In  the  presidency  he  will  be  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  intelligence  and  the  conscience  of  our 
people.  Upon  the  basis  of  some  knowledge  of  the  man 
and  with  some  familiarity  with  his  habits  of  mind  I 
feel  safe  in  the  assurance  that  with  Harding  in  the 
White  House  we  shall  have  as  heads  of  the  great  de- 
partments of  government,  not  Danielses,  Bakers,  and 
Burlesons,  but  the  best  intellect  and  the  highest  patriot- 
ism that  the  public  life  of  the  country  affords.  Mr. 
Harding  ought  to  command  and  I  believe  will  com- 
mand the  approval  and  support  of  his  party  and  prob- 
ably of  many  Democrats  who  will  welcome  return  to 
the  old  standards  of  presidential  character  and  of  what 
I  may  style  presidential  democracy. 


In  appraising  the  prospect  of  Mr.  Harding  in  the 
presidency  it  will  be  well  to  recall  his  career  as  a  sena- 
tor. He  has  been  one  of  the  diligent  workers  in  the 
senatorial  group.  He  has  been  definitely  a  Republican 
in  matters  of  governmental  policy,  in  working  alliance 
with  the  moderates  as  distinct  from  the  radicals.  He 
has  stood  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
a  league  of  nations  so  modified  as  related  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son's project  as  to  preserve  the  authority  and  resources 
of  the  country  subject  to  its  own  judgments  and  its 
own  initiative.  He  has  opposed  the  project  for  an 
American  mandate  of  Armenia.  He  supported  the  Ad- 
ministration in  its  prosecution  of  the  war,  though  not 
without  wincing  at  many  of  its  arbitrary  acts.  He  has 
stood  with  those  who  have  wished  in  recent  months 
to  withdraw  from  the  President  the  extraordinary 
powers  granted  to  him  in  the  emergency  of  war  and  to 
which  he  has  held  arbitrarily  despite  practical  ending  of 
the  war.  There  are  not  wanting  those  to  identify  Mr. 
Harding  as  a  reactionary,  whatever  that  may  mean. 
And  in  truth  if  preference  for  traditional  ways  of  con- 
ducting the  government,  if  devotion  to  the  ideals  of 
the  founders  of  the  government,  if  respect  for  the  Con- 
stitution, and  if  resentment  of  arbitrary  methods  in 
contempt  of  it  be  in  the  line  of  reaction,  then  Mr. 
Harding  may  be  classified  as  reactionary.  But  there 
is'  nothing  in  the  career  or  character  of  the  man 
tending  to  distrust  of  his  intelligence,  of  integrity  of 
purpose,  or  suggesting  alliance  with  interests  of  any 
kind  or  with  any  cause  or  motive  in  any  way  unworthy 
or  .questionable.  Mr.  Harding  will  not  be  a  law  unto 
himself.  He  will  not  seek  to  be  the  whole  thing  in 
government.  He  will  come  to  administrative  policies 
upon  information  and  after  counsel.     Upon  one  thing 
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there  may  be  absolute  dependence,  namely,  he  will  seek 
to  bring  the  government  back  to  the  Constitutional  basis, 
according  to  each  of  its  departments  the  full  duty  and 
authority  of  its  original  mandate.  This  I  profoundly 
believe  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  issues  of  the 
time,  and  so  believing  and  absolutely  trusting  the  man, 
I  am  cordially  for  Harding. 


Mr.  Coolidge  is  still  in  his  middle  forties — about  ten 
years  younger  than  Mr.  Harding.  The  common  pre- 
sumption that  he  belongs  to  the  well-known  Massa- 
chusetts family  of  Coolidges  is  erroneous.  He  is  a  New 
Englander  by  birth  and  experience,  but  of  a  plain  breed, 
having  no  notable  association  with  historic  times  and 
events.  He  came  to  the  governorship  of  Massachusetts 
through  working  experience  in  public  affairs  and  in 
regular  order  of  advancement.  The  notable  incident  of 
his  executive  career,  other  than  a  general  efficiency 
in  the  routine  work  of  his  office,  was  his  handling  of 
the  policemen's  strike  in  Boston  last  year.  In  a  trying 
crisis  he  exhibited  courage,  judgment,  resource.  Where 
a  weak  man  would  have  been  timid  and  indecisive,  he 
promptly  took  a  mad  bull  by  its  horns,  asserting  and 
maintaining  the  rights  of  organized  society  as  against 
claims  of  special  privilege  sought  to  be  enforced  by 
terrorism.  It  was  a  good  job  well  done,  so  good  a  job 
so  well  done  that  it  has  established  Mr.  Coolidge  in 
universal  respect.  His  nomination  has  a  double  merit 
in  that  it  gives  recognition  to  demonstrated  character 
and  will  bring  into  the  national  sphere  a  personal  force 
of  approved  worth. 

Neither  the  nomination  of  Harding  nor  of  Coolidge 
was  pre-determined.  So  far  as  the  convention  was  con- 
trolled, the  result  was  worked  out  in  the  defeat  of 
Wood  and  Lowden.  The  Johnson  candidacy  defeated 
itself,  though  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  it  never  at  any  time  attained  a  momentum 
calling  for  restraining  action.  When  the  leaders  and  the 
"hollerers"  of  the  pre-convention  campaign  were  or- 
dered to  go  'way  back  and  sit  down,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  make  selection  from  the  field,  the  merits  of 
half  a  score  of  men  were  taken  into  consideration.  The 
result  was  the  choice  of  Harding  and  Coolidge  upon  a 
careful  appraisement  having  to  do  with  character,  tem- 
perament, and  working  experience.  That  the  choice 
made  was  the  best  practicable — or  possible — I  pro- 
foundly believe.  A.   H. 

M1W    

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Prohibition. 

Berkeley,  June  10,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  Eighteenth,  or  prohibition. 
Amendment  to  the  National  Constitution,  and  its  enforcement 
by  the  legislative,  executive,  military,  and  judicial  branches  of 
that  government,  will  render  our  country  an  invaluable  service 
if  they  arouse  our  states  and  our  people  to  a  reexamination 
of  the  proper  relations  of  the  states  and  the  nation  to  each 
other;  and  of  the  sound  relation  of  the  people  to  both. 

The  laws  of  reason  are  not  made  by  courts.  They  are  di- 
vine. No  court  decree  can  make  the  false  to  be  true;  or 
render   workable   that   which   inherently   is   unworkable. 

Press  dispatches  report  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to 
have  declared  :  That  the  prohibition  amendment  is  operative 
throughout  the  entire  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States 
and  binds  all  legislative  bodies,  courts,  public  officers,  and  in- 
dividuals within  those  limits  ;  that  concurrent  power  does  not 
enable  Congress  or  the  several  states  to  defeat  prohibition, 
but  only  to  enforce  it;  that  concurrent  power  does  not  mean 
joint  power  or  require  state  approval  of  congressional  enforce- 
ment legislation ;  nor  is  enforcement  divided  between  Con- 
gress and  states  along  interstate  commerce  lines;  nor  is  con- 
gressional action  dependent  on  or  affected  by  the  action  or 
the  inaction  of  the  state.  But  congressional  power  is  not 
exclusive. 

The  decision  as  thus  stated  amounts  to  little  more  than 
superficial  platitudes,  obvious  on  the  most  cursory  examina- 
tion. Substantially  the  same  statements  can  be  made  of  the 
state  powers  within  state  areas.  But  these  deductions  are 
made  without  regard  to  practical  application.  They  do  not 
interpret  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  for  individual  guidance. 
They  fudge  the  issue.  The  court  discloses  no  working  hy- 
pothesis. 

Any  state  can  easily  disclose  the  futility  of  the  court's 
conclusions.  Let  a  state  legislature  prohibit  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  transportation  of  liquor  within  its  area  in  terms 
different  in  every  detail  from  the  congressional  law  ;  and  de- 
clare it  a  criminal  offense,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment, 
to  interfere  with  any  person  acting  lawfully  within  purview 
of  this   state  law. 

The  antinomy  that  lies  in  the  court's  decision  would  then 
be  apparent.  Both  state  and  congressional  laws  would  be  of 
equal  force.  Both  would  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  One  law  would  declare  lawful  what  the  other 
law  made  criminal.  And  Federal  officials,  civil,  military,  and 
judicial,  would  be  slow  to  render  themselves  liable  to  arrest, 
fine,  and  imprisonment  for  infraction  of  a  perfectly  legal  and 
constitutional  state  law.  They  would  limit  their  activities  to 
the  proper  national  field  of  extra-state  commerce. 

It  is  untrue  that  congressional  power  is  not  exclusive,  if  in 
fact  it  does  override  and  nullify  state  laws.  If  enforcement 
of  the  congressional  law  should  override  the  state  law  it  im- 
mediately would  become  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power. 

States  always  have  had  unqualified  power  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  transportation  of  liquor  and  to  deter- 
mine what  intoxicating  means.  The  Eighteenth  Amendment 
merely  limits  the  states  to  prohibition.  It  confers  no  new 
powers  upon  a  state.  But  the  nation  derives  its  powers  in 
prohibition  solely  from  the  amendment,  which  is  the  measure 


and  the  limit  of  the  national  powers.  While  the  amendment, 
if  legal,  covers  the  entire  territory,  as  the  court  says;  yet 
interpretation  and  enforcement  lie  solely  and  equally  in  the 
discretion  of  the  numerous  state  legislatures  and  courts,  and 
in  Congress,  as  the  Federal  court  specifically  admits.  It  is 
not  within  the  province  of  a  court  to  limit  that  discretion  ;  or 
to  declare  the  nation  paramount;  when  the  grant  of  power 
does  not  make  it  so.  Nor  is  it  within  judicial  discretion  to 
impugn  the  motives  of  a  legislature  in  exercise  of  discretion  ; 
nor  within  judicial  power  to  create  de  novo  a  constitutional 
amendment  under  guise  of  interpretation. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  should  remember  that  a 
law  is  a  supreme  rule  of  conduct,  emanating  from  sovereign 
authority,  and  is  binding  upon  all  individuals.  If  a  decree  is 
not  supreme,  it  is  not  a  law.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  two 
mutually  antagonistic  laws  within  the  same  field.  If  two 
sovereigns  agree,  the  state  and  the  national  laws  may  be  iden- 
tical and  thus  become  concurrent.  But  if  the  two  sovereigns 
pass  different  laws,  such  laws  can  be  concurrent  and  both 
prevail  only  when  exercised  in  different  fields. 

Furthermore,  as  the  states  continue  to  exercise  their  in- 
herent, original  powers  in  prohibition,  the  primary  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  so  far  as  each  state  is 
concerned,  rests  in  state  and  not  in  Federal  courts;  just  as 
the  national  court  properly  takes  primary  cognizance  of  the 
Federal  powers.  There  should  be  in  time  as  many  different 
interpretations  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  as  there  are 
states,  plus  one.  And  the  entire  forty-nine  interpretations 
will  be  equally  valid  and  of  equal  force ;  and  all  will  be 
constitutional.  Moreover,  Federal  courts  are  guided  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  reserved  original  stale  powers  by  the 
decrees  of  state  courts. 

It  has  been  the  wise  and  settled  policy  of  our  country  defi- 
nitely to  separate  the  spheres  of  action  of  the  states  and  of 
the  nation.  Does  our  highest  court  now  design  to  precipitate 
a  wild,  unseemly  struggle,  catch  as  catch  can,  between  forty- 
eight  states  and  the  nation  in  interpretation  and  enforcement 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment?  Such  a  contest  will  debase 
the  courts,  make  a  mockery  of  justice,  inspire  contempt  for 
law,  and  shake  the  foundation  of  our  civil  structure.  The 
justices  of  that  court  should  have  sufficient  insight  to  see  that, 
with  each  state  occupied  in  applying  its  original  municipal 
police  powers  to  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  only  field  that  the  Federal  powers  may  be  exercised 
in,  with  dignity  and  efficiency,  is  that  of  extra-state  commerce. 
This  would  be  a  working  hypothesis.  It  would  be  an  inter- 
pretation in  harmony  with  our  traditional  constitutional  struc- 
ture ;  which  the  courts  will  endeavor  to  preserve,  and  not  to 
destroy,  if  they  are  wise.  Yours  truly, 

George  Edwards. 


Salus  Populi  Suprema  Lex. 

San  Francisco,  June  15,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Your  articles  "Prohibition"  and 
"Governor  Allen  Asks  a  Question"  have  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  former  you  state  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
has  "established  the  principle  that  every  citizen  may  be  com- 
pelled to  do  or  to  refrain  from  doing  whatever  a  majority  may 
hold  to  be  wholesome  on  the  one  hand  or  hurtful  on  the 
other."  Otherwise,  as  I  understand  this,  that  the  people  or 
the  individual  have  no  inalienable  rights  nor  other  rights  which 
the  majority  may  not  revoke. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  therefore  denied  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities; to  be  more  explicit,  that  minorities  have  only  such 
rights  as  are  approved  by  the  majority. 

This  is  not  what  the  originators  of  our  government  in- 
tended when  they  proclaimed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  is  most  un-American. 

In  the  latter  article  I  notice  the  following  words:  "That 
they  (the  people)   have  inalienable  rights." 

"Right"  is  defined  :    "According  to  truth    and   justice." 

"Justice"  is  "quality  of  being  conforming  to  right." 

"Law"  is  "the  arts  of  authority  which  define  the  duties 
and  rights  of  men  ;  it  is  based  upon  justice." 

Now,  I  will  ask  a  few  questions.  The  answers,  if  you  see 
fit  to  reply  in  your  columns  to  these,  will  I  think  be  of  great 
interest  to  your  readers  : 

1.*  Is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  a  court  of 
justice  or  is  it  simply  a  court  of  last  appeal  to  establish  the 
legality  of  laws  enacted  by  legislation,  is  it  simply  a  court  of 
final  interpretation? 

2.  Will  you  state  what  are  the  "inalienable  rights  of  indi- 
viduals"? Will  you  define  your  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  "inalienable  rights"? 

3.  Is  not  justice  based  on  the  inalienable  rights  of  men? 

4.  Should  not  "legal  power"  be  given  to  a  proclamation  of 
inalienable  rights,  making  these  unrevocable  by  legislation  ? 
Should  not  these  be  the  basis  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land? 

5.  Would  not  such  a  course  prevent  the  making  of  tyran- 
nical laws  ? 

I  submit  these  questions  to  you  at  present  because  I  believe 
that  the  proper  consideration  of  these  by  our  statesmen  would 
solve  the  labor  question,  besides  establishing  a  solid  founda- 
tion to  individual  liberty,  contentment,  and  happiness  in  the 
world  in  future. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Why  did  we  enter  the  war?" 
In  my  opinion  we  went  to  war  to  thwart  the  German  ideal 
"Deutschland  iiber  Alles,"  a  world  hegemony  which  would 
have  abolished  the  "inalienable  rights"  of  others. 

This  question  has  been  settled  for  the  present,  and  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  followed  by  the  contention  of  the  white  man's 
burden  to  regulate  this  planet.  Should  this  occur  a  war  of 
races  must  come.  It  can  only  be  avoided  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  equality  of  men  irrespective  of  color,  race, 
and  origin.  Yours  respectfully,  L.   T. 


A  naturalist,  poking  his  way  through  the  underbrush 
of  Madagascar  wilds,  one  day  came  upon  a  chameleon 
which  had  been  caught  and  was  being  held  by  a  small 
snake.  Already  the  captive  had  three  coils  of  stout 
snake  rope  about  it  body,  and  was  looking  forward  to 
being  swallowed — headfirst.  Whether  or  not  the  snake 
could  have  made  a  go  of  a  mouthful  so  bulky  is  another 
matter;  but  the  chameleon  thought  it  could,  and  in  terror 
had  faded  to  a  pure  white  color.  Feeling  sorry  for  the 
little  fellow,  the  naturalist  shook  off  the  coils  from  about 
its  body  and  set  it,  white  and  shaky,  on  a  near-by  bush. 
As  the  chameleon's  nerve  returned,  the  color  also  came 
ebbing  back.  In  no  time  it  was  as  good  as  new,  it's 
bright  tints  flashing  when  a  stray  beam  penetrated  the 
jungle.  __ 

The  Oxford  India  paper  used  In  Bibles  is  still  manu- 
factured under  special  conditions  which  are  kept  secret, 
but  numerous  imitations  of  good  qualities  have  sprung 
up. 


MAXIMILIAN   HARDEN  ON   GERMANY. 


(Lieutenant  Maurice  Berger  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Berlin 
by  the  Belgian  High  Command  some  weeks  after  the  signing 
of  the  armistice.  Lieutenant  Berger  had  been  formerly  Bel- 
gian Minister  to  Berlin  and  also  a  minister  of  state  in  his  own 
country.  He  took  advantage  of  his  opportunity  to  interview  a 
large  number  of  German  notables  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
opinions,  not  only  on  the  existing  situation,  but  on  the  causes 
of  the  war  and  the  circumstances  of  its  progress.  He  gives 
the  results  in  the  exact  words  of  those  with  whom  he  con- 
versed and  in  many  instances  with  their  facsimile  signatures. 
His  apology  for  the  rough  form  of  his  work  is  therefore  un- 
needed.  It  is  its  chief  virtue.  Among  those  whose  words  are 
thus  reproduced  are  Graf  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  Prince  Licli- 
nowsky,  General  Kluck,  General  Boehn,  Walter  Rathenau, 
Karl  Helferich,  Hugo  Haase,  Eduard  Bernstein,  Karl  Kautsky, 
Theodor  Wolff,  Graf  Reventlow,  Maximilian  Harden,  Richard 
Strauss,  Hermann  Sudermann,  Cardinal  Hartmann,  Karl  Lieb- 
knecht,  and  Rosa  Luxemburg.  From  such  a  gallery  it  is  ob- 
vious that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  representative  selec- 
tion. The  views  range  all  the  way  from  a  crude  militarism 
to  a  pacifist  socialism.  The  opinions  of  Maximilian  Harden 
here  reproduced,  are  not  therefore  typical  of  anything  except 
of  Lieutenant  Berger's  exact  methods.  The  book,  which  is  en- 
titled "Germany  After  the  Armistice,"  should  be  read  in  its 
entirety  as  a  reflection  of  German  opinion  in  its  many  aspects. 
It  is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

Maximilian  Harden  lives  in  Grunewald,  ahout  three 
miles  from  Berlin.  It  is  a  little  country  place  which 
ought  to  be  very  charming  in  summer,  but  which,  in  the 
grayness  of  a  winter  afternoon,  seemed  to  wear  some- 
thing of  the  melancholy  air  of  a  cemetery. 

The  ruthless  polemist  received  me  in  a  little  salon,  ■ 
red,  comfortable,  intimate. 

"For  three  years,"  he  said,  "I  have  feared  to  be  con- 
fronted with  an  Ally,  and  the  first  Ally  who  presents 
himself  to  me  is  a  Belgian!' 

Harden  spoke  in  French,  with  an  extreme  suavity. 
His  manner  has  a  certain  weariness;  his  look  is 
strangely  youthful ;  his  general  attitude  suggests  pro- 
found sorrow.  It  seems  that  this  German  has  charged 
himself  with  all  the  crimes  of  his  country. 

The  conversation  turned  first  to  the  events  of  the 
present. 

"Germany,"  said  Harden,  "was  evolving  slowly  to- 
ward a  more  constitutional  regime.  Now  it  has  sud- 
denly turned  upside  down.  That  is  the  result  of  the 
war.  Except  for  the  war  I  don't  think  that  we  should 
ever  have  arrived  at  the  republic.  Nevertheless,  the 
test  has  shown  how  little  depth  the  roots  of  the  mon- 
archy had." 

"Don't  you  think  that  an  unavowed  regret  still  exists 
in  many  hearts,  and  that  a  chance  of  restoration  re- 
mains?" 

"Such  a  thing  is  not  impossible.  The  old  regime 
must  have  retained  some  loyal  followers.  None  the  less, 
I  think  that  there  would  have  to  be  very  grave  disorders 
to  make  a  restoration  possible.  I  am  unfamiliar  with 
sentiment  in  the  country  districts,  for  nowadays  we  do 
not  travel.  But  in  the  army  and  in  the  cities  the  Kaiser, 
after  his  flight  abroad,  was  definitely  out  of  the 
game." 

"What  will  be  the  feeling  of  Germany  when  the  Allies 
demand  the  extradition  of  the  emperor  and  his  appear- 
ance before  a  tribunal?" 

"I  believe  the  Allies  will  make  a  blunder,  if  they  do 
that.  The  Kaiser's  present  punishment  is  as  cruel  as 
his  worst  enemies  could  wish  it  to  be.  There  is  no 
necessity  of  making  a  martyr  of  him. 

"Moreover,  in  a  matter  such  as  that  of  responsibility 
for  the  war,  it  is  very  difficult  to  establish  facts  suf- 
ficiently precise  to  justify  a  conviction.  All  the  thirty 
years  of  William  II's  reign  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
flict. Education  poisoned  the  youth;  the  militaristic 
spirit  was  inculcated  in  the  people.  As  a  result  the 
Kaiser  was  himself  carried  away  by  the  current,  even 
perhaps  against  his  will.  He  was  not  warlike ;  he  was 
not  even  courageous.  And  I  know  that  it  was  necessary 
to  overcome  a  great  resistance  on  his  part  in  order  to 
get  him  to  sign  the  order  of  mobilization. 

"But  once  in  the  fight,  it  was  he  who  stirred  up  na- 
tional hate.  It  was  he  who  authorized  the  methods  of 
war  for  which  the  world  will  never  pardon  us.  You 
may  believe  that  it  is  infinitely  disagreeable  for  me  to 
make  that  admission,"  said  Harden,  lowering  his 
voice. 

"No  protest  was  ever  raised  in  Germany,  however, 
against  those  methods." 

"Poor  people!"  sighed  Harden.  "They  never  knew 
and  they  don't  know  yet !  They  believe  honestly  that 
they  were  in  the  right.  Except  for  that  they  would 
never  have  fought  and  suffered  as  they  did. 

"They  accepted  the  suggestion  that  there  was  a  coali- 
tion formed  to  destroy  Germany,  and  that  it  was  a 
case  of  now  or  never,  if  that  combination  was  to  be 
broken  up.  They  didn't  understand  that  England, 
France,  and  Russia  had  no  aggressive  design,  and  that 
their  coalition  had  the  single  aim  of  protecting  them- 
selves against  the  Kaiser's  adventurous  whims. 

"They  do  not  realize  that  the  violation  of  Belgium's 
neutrality  was  a  crime  which  turned  the  whole  universe 
against  us.  They  are  still  convinced  that  if  we  had  not 
invaded  Belgium,  France  and  England  were  ready  to 
march  across  it. 

"But  I  believe  that  France  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing;  and  if  she  had  thought  of  it  England  would  n<  ver 
have  permitted  it.    But  the  invasion  was  an 
the  Kaiser's.     A  long  time  before,  during 
Leopold  II,  he  had  said,  in  one  of  those 
travagance  to  which  he  was  onlv  too  mil 
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•If  there  is  a  war,  I  will  go  across  Belgium,  and  if  she 
resists,  Belgium  will  cease  to  exist.' 

"This  statement  made  a  manifest  impression  on  the 
old  king.  Accordingly,  while  accompanying  him  to  the 
railroad  station.  Chancellor  Biilow  was  obliged  to  rep- 
resent it  as  one  of  those  empty  boasts  which  were  so 
customary  with  the  emperor. 

"I  have  spoken  to  our  ambassadors  and  they  have  all 
told  me  that  Belgium's  conduct  was  irreproachable." 

I  said  again : 

"And  not  a  protest  was  made  in  Germany  ! 

"The  tyrannical  repression  here  was  terrible.     The 
people  were  poisoned  with  lies.     It  was  impossible 
make  them  hear  the  voice  of  reason.    I  stood  alone  in 
protesting  against  the  circular  letter  of  the  Intellectuals. 
My  review  was  suspended." 

"That  may  be!  But  now  that  liberty-  has  come,  win 
doesn't  the  truth,  so  long  suppressed,  come  to  light  ?" 

"Yes,  that  is  a  great  misfortune !  Now  that  we  have 
overthrown  the  old  order,  not  to  have  the  courage  to  | 
admit  its  mistakes  and  confess  its  errors !  Many  people 
have  lost  a  son.  a  brother,  a  husband.  They  are  in 
great  distress.  They  want  always  to  believe  that  what 
they  suffer  they  suffer  in  a  just  cause.  They  would 
think  that  they  were  defiling  their  mourning  weeds,  if 
they  admitted  that  the  German  cause  was  tainted  with  { 
criminality'. 

"All  the  newspapers  supported  the  war.  and  a  news- 
paper will  never  confess  error  except  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity. 

"The   whole   present  government  is  also   implicated. 
since   at   the   most   critical   moment — the   moment   for  j 
making  its  actions  accord  to  its  theories — it  preferred 
to  repudiate  its  past  and  sustain  the  Kaiser. 

"Scheidemann  and  his  friends  think  that  they  would 
:ommit  an  imprudence  by  exposing  the  facts  regarding 
ihe  origin  of  the  war  and  the  abominations  which  char- 
acterized it.  In  order  to  occupy  their  following  they 
push  economic  questions  to  the  front.  As  if  there  were 
not  already  enough  economic  questions  for  us  to  face ! 
We  are  all  poor.  Our  economic  life  is  only  a  form  of 
economic  death. 

"Our  enemies  demand,  not  without  reason,  that  we 
confess  our  wrongs.  Such  a  confession  is  indis- 
pensable. It  is  necessary,  besides,  that  we  evince  an 
evident  purpose  to  make  reparation,  so  far  as  repara- 
tion is  possible.  By  postponing  the  opening  of  Ger- 
many's eves  the  government  does  the  country  the 
greatest  injury.  Party  quarrels  absorb  us  exclusively, 
although  they  are  of  no  consequence  alongside  the  ques- 
tions of  life  and  death  which  now  confront  our  people 
These  politicians  don't  look  far  enough  nor  high  enough. 
The  international  proletariat  is.  in  their  view,  the 
universal  panacea  which  must  save  Germany  and  the 
world. 

"Erzberger   was   a  bad   choice   for   member   of   the 
Armistice  Commission.     He  has  a  lively  intelligence, 
but  at  a  time  when  a  man  has  been  sowing  corruption  ] 
in  all  other  countries,  he  ceases  to  be  a  desirable  article 
of  export.     Scheidemann  would  be  no  better  as  a  Ger-  j 
man  delegate  to  the  Peace  Conference." 

"Who  is.  in  your  view,  the  best  man  for  president 
of  the  republic?" 

"No  name  stands  out.  There  are  some  who  favor 
General  Groener,  Ludendorff's  successor  on  Hinden- 
burg's  staff,  who  enjoys  a  good  deal  of  credit  nowadays 
with  the  Reichstag.  There  is  some  talk  also  of  the 
Wurttemberger,  Pays,  who  was  vice-chancellor  under 
Hertling.  Prince  Max  of  Baden  would  do  very  well. 
if  he  were  not  a  prince.  Herr  Ebert,  who  has  a  So- 
cialist majority  behind  him.  may  aspire  to  this  post. 
Herr  Ebert  is  an  honest  working  man. 

"My  candidate  would  be  Prince  Lichnowsky.     He. 
too,  is  a  prince :  but  he  doesn't  belong  to  a  ruling  house. 
A   democrat   from   the  first  hour,   he  has  proved  his  | 
courage  and  is  without  stain." 

Outside  the  snow  had  begun  to  fall.    A  perfect  calm  i 
reigned  in  this  comfortable  and  impeccably  famished  in- 
terior, so  different  from  the  surroundings  in  which  my 
imagination  had  installed  the  ferocious  editor  of  DiV 
Zukutift. 

Die  Zukunfl;  the  Future! 

"Our  future."  said  Harden,  "is  filled  with  fears.  Our 
fall  has  been  so  great  that  I  don't  yet  see  the  end  of  it. 
We  are  walking  towards  an  economic  cataclysm.  I 
hope  that  France  will  content  herself  with  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  without  seeking  to  tear  from  us  territories 
which  are  German  and  whose  products  are  indispensable 
to  our  industry.  I  have  confidence  in  the  spirit  of 
justice  which  will  inspire  the  plenipotentiaries.  I  know 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  M.  Clemenceau. 

"I  hope  that  the  conditions  which  will  be  imposed 
will  not  be  excessive.  Our  people  are  ignorant  of 
crimes  and  would  not  understand  an  extreme  punish- 
ment. We  have  no  longer  any  hatred  against  the  Allies. 
even  against  England.  We  do  not  cherish  any  idea  of 
revenge.  But  national  wrath  should  not  again  be 
kindled." 

Harden's  confession  was  ended.     Fi>r  it  was  a  con- 
fession, which  he  made  to  me.  as  if  he  had  willingly 
burdeneci  his  heart.     In   fact,  he  suggested  to  me  the 
monk  of  iong  ago.  who.  without  having  been  always  the 
-inner  in  his  community,  took  on  himself  pub-  j 
-urn  of  the  sins   committed  by  his  brethren 
-     Tragedian?     It  is  possible.     But  it  is  also 
just  to  note  that  Harden  is  one  of  those  who  arc  i 


fighting    now.    with    the    greatest    courage    and    perse- 
verance, to  open  the  eyes  of  the  German  people  to  their  ( 
own  faults. 

Moreover,  comedian  or  not,  he  knows  how  to  create 
the  impression  of  sincere  repentance  and  sincere  suffer- 
ing. And  his  unrestrained  confession  is,  without  doubt. 
the  best  plea  which  can  be  made  for  Germany. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Tessie  Stephens,  a  servant  girl,  has  announced  her  can- 
didacy for  a  seat  in  the  British  Parliament. 

A  new  writer  who  has  sprung  from  an  unknown  into 
one  of  the  most  sought-after  writers  of  wild-life  stories 
is  Edison  Marshall,  author  of  "The  Voice  of  the  Pack." 
Mr.  Marshall  is  the  son  of  a  '49er,  and  has  lived  in  the 
mountains  of  Oregon  and  knows  the  animal  life  there. 

Douglass  Campbell,  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  cousin  and 
heir  presumptive,  whose  engagement  is  reported  to  Mrs. 
Harrington  Morgan,  widow  of  a  Khartum  justice,  has 
been  married  previously.  His  former  consort  was  Miss 
Aimes  Lawrence  of  New  York,  who  left  an  only  son. 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  is  said  to  be  the  youngest  writer 
for  whom  the  Scribners  have  ever  published  a  novel. 
He  is  now  only  twenty-three  years  old,  and  this  novel 
was  written  in  spare  moments  at  a  training  camp.  The 
title  is  "This  Side  of  Paradise."  and  the  author  calls 
it  a  novel  "about  flappers  written  for  philosophers." 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  lays  claim  to  a  collection  of  122  rejec- 
tion slips,  but  along  with  them  must  be  some  accept- 
ances, as  the  readers  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
could  testify. 

Edward  McWade  and  Margaret  McWade  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  drama  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  asking  their  active  support  in  the 
coming  season's  lectures.  Mr.  McWade,  if  his  motion- 
picture  work  permits  his  departure,  will  give  a  series 
of  five  lectures  on  dramatic  writing  during  the  summer 
courses,  while  Mrs.  McWade  has  written  the  board  of 
governors  that  she  will  be  unable  to  travel  on  account 
of  several  production  contracts  which  call  for  imme- 
diate staging. 

At  one  period  of  Joseph  Lincoln's  life  there  was  little 
that  could  be  called  play.  He  had  just  left  school,  and 
life  looked  very  dreary  to  him  over  the  top  of  a  desk. 
The  man  who  had  buried  in  his  head  all  the  sunshine, 
fun,  and  good  humor  found  today  in  his  Cape  Cod 
stories  was  poring  away  over  figures  and  balancing  ac- 
counts. His  family  wanted  him  to  be  a  business  man. 
"But  I  didn't  like  it  very  much,"  he  says.  "I  was  cer- 
tainly not  cut  for  a  bookkeeper,  and  so  I  decided  to 
take  matters  in  my  own  hands  and  strike  out  in  an- 
other direction." 

When  Peter  Trivoulidas  finished  first  in  the  long 
pounding  run  of  the  Boston  Marathon  recently  it  was 
a  victory  that  would  set  the  heart  of  many  a  Greek  boy 
throbbing  with  joy.  It  had  been  a  plucky,  thrilling 
fight:  for  Arthur  Roth,  winner  of  the  1916  event,  had 
put  up  a  steady  grinding  opposition,  until  finally,  stag- 
gering but  game,  he  finished  200  yards  behind  the 
young  Greek.  Peter  won  the  Marathon :  but  not  in  his 
native  Greece,  and  enly  after  eight  years  of  trials  and 
ambitious  endeavor.  He  was  a  native  Spartan,  of  that 
stoical  and  military  race.  In  school  he  had  some  ath- 
letic training:  but  it  was  not  until  eight  years  ago.  when 
he  was  twenty,  that  he  first  became  ambitious  to  be  a 
marathon  runner. 

Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert  is  to  build  a  theatre  for  her 
own  use  in  the  artistic  section  of  the  upper  West  Side 
of  New  York,  where  she  will  maintain  a  "School  of  the 
Theatre,"  which  she  recently  established  after  return- 
ing to  America  from  her  native  France.  The  institu- 
tion which  she  contemplates  is,  according  to  her.  the 
natural  development  from  the  lessons  and  conferences 
which  the  great  artist  has  for  several  seasons  been  ac- 
customed to  accord  select  numbers  of  private  pupils. 
The  addition  of  a  single  item  to  an  already  long  list  of 
educational  foundations  in  Xew  York  would  not  cal1 
for  special  comment,  but  the  new  institution  which  she 
is  to  head  is  unique,  in  that  it  will  have  as  its  master 
one  who  is  acknowledged  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
her  day.  To  her  come  requests  for  entrance  into  her 
new  school  from  California,  from  Kansas,  from  Texas, 
and  from  every  state  where  she  ever  has  appeared. 

Crossing  the  wide  thousand-mile  expanse  of  the  des- 
ert of  Gibo  on  horseback,  camping  in  primitive  stvle 
for  two  months  in  a  dense  forest  south  of  Siberia, 
treading  the  hitherto  unexplored  Thibet,  and  living  for 
six  months  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Mongolia  are  ex- 
periences which  one  would  naturally  think  might  fur- 
nish the  nucleus  for  the  most  startling  scenario  or  the 
most  adventurous  piece  of  fiction.  Truth,  however,  has 
been  said  to  be  stronger  than  fiction,  of  which  platitude 
there  can  be  no  doubt  when  it  is  considered  that  an 
American  woman  has  in  reality  experienced  all  of  the 
above  adventures.  She  is  Mrs.  Roy  Chapman  Andrews. 
wife  of  the  associate  curator  of  mammals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  who  with  her  husband 
returned  recently  from  the  second  Asiatic  expedition 
undertaken  by  the  museum.  Of  particular  interest  in 
these  days  of  woman  suffrage  is  the  manner  of  living 
of  the  women  of  Mongolia.    Mrs.  Andrews  has  the  dis- 


tinction of  being  the  only  American  woman  to  have 
ever  studied  them  in  their  native  state.  In  fact,  except 
for  the  lower  classes  of  Russian  women  who  from  time 
to  time  have  wandered  into  certain  sections  of  Mon- 
golia from  Siberia,  she  is  the  only  white  woman  in  the 
world  to  have  such  distinction. 

Tom  Watson  is  a  tall,  rawboned  type  of  Georgia 
cracker,  rather  frail  of  build,  but  electric  with  energy. 
The  large,  sharply  defined  features  of  a  freckled  face 
are  surmounted  with  a  mop  of  uncontrollable  hair, 
which  his  friends  are  pleased  to  call  auburn  and  his 
enemies  delighted  to  call  red.  He  is  a  man  of  inveterate 
moral  courage  and  of  a  tongue  that  knows  no  mercy  for 
the  many  and  varied  objects  of  his  prolific  prejudices 
and  embittered  enmities.  His  more  or  less  unlettered 
following  thrives  upon  the  class  hatred  which  he  has 
engendered  for  thirty  years  and  the  withering  ridicule 
of  his  pen.  He  was  born  in  Columbia  County.  Georgia. 
September  5.  1856.  He  went  to  Mercer  University  at 
Macon,  Georgia,  but  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  col- 
lege career  at  the  age  of  twenty  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
There  is  a  story  that  he  once  traded  his  only  coat  for  a 
Greek  book  which  he  had  not  the  money  to  buy  because 
he  faced  a  penalty  of  twenty  demerits  if  he  appeared  in 
class  without  such  a  book. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Harp  That  Once  Through  Tara's  Halls. 
The  harp  that  once  through   Tara's  halls 

The  soul  of  music   shed. 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls. 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled. 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days. 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o'er. 
And  hearts  that  once  beat  high   for  praise. 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more. 

Xo  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells ; 
The  chord  alone  that  breaks  at  night 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 
Thus  freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes. 

The  only  throb  she  gives 
Is  when   some  heart  indignant  breaks 

To    show   that   still    she   lives. — Thomas   Moore. 


Farmer  John. 
Home  from  his  journey  Farmer  John 

Arrived   this   morning   safe   and    sound. 
His  black   coat  off  and   his  old  clothes  on. 
"Now  I'm  myself,"  says  Farmer  John; 

And   he  thinks.   "I'll  look  around." 
Up  leaps  the  dog ;   "Get   down,  you   pup : 
Are  you  so  glad  you  would  eat  me  up?" 
The  old  cow  lows  at  the  gate  to  greet  him  ; 
The  horses  prick  up  their  ears  to  meet  him ; 
"Well.   well,   old   Bay! 
Ha,  ha,    old  Gray ! 
Do  you  get  good  feed  when  I  am  away? 

"You  haven't  a  rib!"  says  Farmer  John; 

"The  cattle  are  looking  round  and  sleek ; 
The  colt  is  going  to  be  a  roan. 
And  a  beauty,  too :  how  he  has  grown  ! 

We'll  wean  the  calf  next  week," 
Says   Farmer  John.     "When    I've  been   off, 
To  call  you  again  about  the  trough. 
And  watch  you,  and  pet  you,  while  you  drink, 
Is  a  greater  comfort  than  you  can  think !" 
And  he  pats  old  Bay. 
And  he  slaps  old  Gray : 
"Ah,  this  is  the  comfort  of  going  away ! 

"For   after  all,"   said   Farmer  John. 

"The  best  of  the  journey  is  getting  home ! 
I've  seen  great  sights — but  would  I  give 
This  spot,  and  the  peaceful  life  I  live. 

For  all  their  Paris  and  Rome? 
These  hills  for  the  city's  stifled  air. 
And  big  hotels,    all  bustle   and   glare  : 
Land  all  houses,  and  road  all  stones. 
That  deafen  your  ears  and  batter  your  bones  ? 
Would  you,  old  Bay  ? 
Would  you,  old  Gray? 
That's  what  one  gets  by  going  away ! 

"There  money  is  king,"  says  Farmer  John : 

"And  fashion  is  queen ;   and  it's  mighty  queer 

To   see  how,   sometimes,  while  the   man 

Is   raking   and   scraping  all    he   can, 
The  wife  spends  every  year. 

Enough   you  would   think  for  a  score   of   wives. 

To   keep  them  in  luxury  ail  their  lives. 

The   town   is   a   perfect   Babylon 

To  a  quiet  chap,"  says  Farmer  John. 
"You  see,  old  Bay, 
You  see,  old  Gray — 

I'm  wiser  than  when  I  went  away. 

"I've  found  out  this,"   says  Farmer  John — 
"That   happiness   is   not  bought   and   sold. 

And  clutched  in  a  life  of  waste   and   hurry. 

In  nights  of  pleasure  and  days  of  worry ; 
And   wealth   isn't   all   in   gold. 

Mortgage   and  stocks  and  ten   per  cent.. — 

But  in   simple  ways   and   sweet  content. 

Few  wants,  pure  hopes,  and  noble  ends. 

Some  lands  to  till,  and  a  few  good  friends. 
Like  you,    old   Bay, 
And  you,  old  Gray! 

That's   what  I've  learned  by   going   awry." 

And  a  happy  man  is  Farmer  John — 

Oh.  a  rich  and  happy  man  is  he ! 
He  sees  the  peas   and  pumpkins  growing. 
The  corn  in  tassel,  the  buckwheat  blowing. 

And  fruit  on  vine  and  tree: 
The  large,   kind  oxen   look  their  thanks 
As  he  rubs  their  foreheads  and  strokes  their  flanks: 
The  doves   light  round  him,   and   strut  and-  coo ; 
Savs  Farmer  John,  "I'll  take  you  too, — 
And  you,    old   Bay, 
And  you.  old  Gray  1 
Next  time  I  travel  so  far  away !" — /.  T.  Trowbridge. 
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THE  ORDEAL  OF  MARK  TWAIN. 


Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  Speaks  of  the  Frustrated  Ambitions  of 
a  Literary  Genius. 


There  have  been  very  few  character  sketches  of 
Mark  Twain,  and  those  that  we  have  had  are  of  a 
perfunctorv  and  conventional  kind.  Perhaps  we  must 
blame  the  war  for  our  relative  neglect  of  the  greatest 
literary  figure  that  America  has  produced. 

But  there  is  now  large  compensation  for  this  in  the 
substantial  volume  that  comes  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Van  Wyck  Brooks.  It  is  neither  a  biography  nor  a  criti- 
cism. It  is  rather  the  statement  of  a  problem  and  an 
attempt  at  the  solution.  Mr.  Brooks  asks  in  so  many 
words  what  was  the  matter  with  Mark  Twain?  Why 
was  the  greatest  of  humorists  also  the  most  pronounced 
of  pessimists?  Why  did  Mark  Twain  show  so  embit- 
tered a  disposition,  and  so  many  of  those  characteristics 
that  indicate  disappointment,  disillusion,  even  self-con- 
tempt? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  summarize  con- 
clusions set  forth  in  such  detail  and  so  thoroughly. 
But  at  least  something  may  be  said  if  only  to  whet  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Brooks  suggests  that  Mark 
Twain  was  an  artist,  saturated  with  the  highest  literary 
creative  instinct,  and  yet  forced  by  circumstances  and 
his  own  compliances  to  make  merry  for  the  multitude. 
Falling  almost  accidentally  into  the  role  of  the  humorist, 
carelessly  donning  the  caps  and  bells,  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  sustain  a  part  that  he  hated  until  at  last 
he  hated  himself  and  hated  humanity.  And  with  it  all 
came  a  sort  of  degeneration;  first  a  toleration  of  the 
conventions  that  he  had  despised,  then  an  acceptance  of 
them,  and  at  last  a  love  for  them.  Mark  Twain  learned 
to  love  money,  to  love  adulation,  and  at  last  he  became 
a  snob.  He  surrendered  to  forces  that  had  become  too 
strong  for  him  and  he  despised  himself  for  thus  aban- 
doning his  ideals. 

Mark  Twain  was  always  in  two  minds  about  him- 
self. It  would  naturally  be  so.  He  was  a  megalo- 
maniac. He  actually  made  arrangements  for  the  publi- 
cation of  his  memoirs  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred 
years : 

But  does  that  sort  of  megalomania  express  a  genuine  self- 
confidence  ?  Does  it  not  suggest  rather  a  profound,  uneasy 
desire  for  corroboration?  Of  this  the  famous  episode  of  his 
Oxford  degree  is  the  most  striking  symbol.  "Although  I 
wouldn't  cross  an  ocean  again  for  the  price  of  the  ship  that 
carried  me,  I  am  glad  to  do  it."  he  wrote,  "for  an  Oxford 
degree."  Many  American  writers  have  won  that  honor ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  almost  a  routine  incident  in  a  distinguished  career. 
In  the  case  of  Mark  Twain  it  became  a  historical  event :  it 
was  for  him,  plainly,  of  an  exceptional  significance,  and  all  his 
love  for  gorgeous  trappings  could  never  account  for  the  de- 
light he  had  in  that  doctor's  gown — "I  would  dress  that  way 
all  the  time,  if  I  dared,"  he  told  Paine — which  became  for  him 
a  permanent  robe  of  ceremony.  And  Mark  Twain  at  seventy- 
two,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  in  the  wrorld,  could  not 
have  cared  so  much  for  it  if  it  had  been  a  vindication  merely 
in  the  eyes  of  others.  It  must  have  served  in  some  way  also 
to  vindicate  him  in  his  own  eyes  ;  he  seized  upon  it  as  a  sort 
of  talisman,  as  a  reassurance  from  what  he  considered  the 
highest  court  of  culture,  that  he  really  was  one  of  the  elect. 

Mark  Twain  found  himself  at  an  early  date  in  sharp 
conflict  with  a  national  life  that  had  passed,  says  Mr. 
Brooks,  into  the  condition  of  a  neurotic  anaemia  in 
which  it  has  remained  so  largely  to  this  day : 

This  explains  the  notorious  petrifaction  of  Boston,  that 
petrifaction  of  its  higher  levels  which  was  illustrated  in  so 
tragi-comic  a  way  by  the  unhappy  episode  of  Mark  Twain's 
YVhittier  Birthday  speech.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  those  gently 
charming  men,  Emerson  and  Longfellow  and  Dr.  Holmes, 
that  he  was  made  to  feel,  in  his  own  phrase,  "like  a  barkeeper 
in  heaven."  They  had  no  wish  to  be.  or  to  appear,  like  graven 
idols:  it  was  the  subsidence  of  the  flood  of  life  beneath  them 
that  had  left  them  high  and  dry  as  the  ark  on  Ararat.  They 
continued,  survivals  as  they  were  of  a  happier  age  when  a 
whole  outlying  population  had  in  a  measure  shared  their 
creative  impulses,  to  nod  and  smile,  to  think  and  dream,  just 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  They  were  not  offended  by 
Mark  Twain's  unlucky  wit:  Boston  was  offended,  Boston 
which,  no  longer  open  to  the  winds  of  impulse  and  desire, 
cherished  these  men  as  the  symbols  of  an  extinct  cause  that 
had  grown  all  the  more  sacrosanct  in  their  eyes  the  less  they 
participated  in  it- 
Mark  Twain  was  always  prone  to  obey,  to  accept 
guidance,  and  those  to  whom  he  pinned  his  faith  were 
usually  anxious  that  he  should  conform,  that  he  should 
be  respectable,  that  he  should  march  with  the  crowd. 
Mr.  Paine  says :  "It  was  always  Mark  Twain's  habit 
to  rely  on  somebody": 

The  list  of  those  to  whom  he  deferred  is  a  long  and  varied 
one.  In  later  years,  "he  did  not  always  consult  his  financial 
adviser,  Mr.  Rogers,"  we  are  told,  "any  more  than  he  always 
consulted  his  spiritual  advicer  Twitchell,  or  his  literary  ad- 
viser Howells,  when  he  intended  to  commit  heresies  in  their 
respective  provinces."  But  these  were  the  exceptions  that 
proved  the  rule :  in  general,  Mark  Twain  abandoned  himself 
to  the  will  and  word  of  those  who  had  won  his  allegiance. 
There  was  Artemus  Ward,  there  was  Anson  BurHngame,  there 
was  Henry  Ward  Beecher :  what  they  told  him.  and  how  he 
obeyed,  we  have  just  seen.  There  was  Bret  Harte,  who,  he 
said,  "trimmed  and  trained  and  schooled  me  patiently  until 
he  changed  me  from  an  awkward  utterer  of  coarse  grotesque- 
nesses  to  a  writer  of  paragraphs  and  chapters  that  have  found 
a  certain  favor  in  the  eyes  of  even  some  of  the  very  de- 
centest  people  in  the  land."  Above  all,  and  among  many 
others,  there  was  Mr.  Howells,  who.  from  the  first  moment, 
"won  his  absolute  and  unvarying  confidence  in  all  literary 
affairs" :  indeed,  adds  Mr.  Paine,  "in  matters  pertaining  to 
literature  and  to  literary  people  in  general  he  laid  his  burden 
on  William  Dean  Howells  from  that  day."  It  was  to  Howells 
that  he  said,  apropos  of  "The  Innocents  Abroad"  :  "When  I 
read  that  review  of  yours  I  felt  like  the  woman  who  was  so 
glad   her  baby  had  come  white."     It  has  become  the   custom 


with  a  certain  school  of  critics  to  assert  that  Mark  Twain's 
spiritual  rights  were  in  "some  way  infringed  by  his  associates 
and  especially  by  his  wife,  the  evident"  tact'  being  that  he 
craved  authority  with  all  the  self-protective  instinct  of  the 
child  who  has  not  learned  safely  to  go  his  own  way  and  feels 
himself  surrounded  by  pitfalls.  "There  has  always  been  some- 
body in  authority  over  my  manuscript  and  privileged  to  im- 
prove it."  he  wrote  in  1900,  with  a  touch  of  angry  chagrin, 
to  Mr.  S.  S.  McCIure.  But  the  privilege  had  always  ema- 
nated from  Mark  Twain  himself. 

The  author  is  benevolently  severe  on  Mrs.  Clemens. 
There  was  something,  he  says,  for  the  gods  to  bewail 
in  the  sight  of  that  shorn  Samson  led  about  by  a  little 
child  who,  in  the  profound  somnolence  of  her  spirit. 
was  merely  going  through  the  motions  of  an  inherited 
domestic  piety."  She  was  a  mother  to  him  as  well  as 
a  wife.  She  wanted  him  to  be  religious.  He  frightened 
her,  shocked  her,  but  he  always  obeyed  her.  He  said: 
"I  would  quit  wearing  socks  if  she  thought  them  im-  i 
moral" : 

It  was.  this  marriage,  as  we  perceive,  a  case  of  the  blind 
leading  the  blind.  Mark  Twain  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
hands  of  his  wife  ;  she,  in  turn,  was  merely  the  echo  of  her 
environment.  "She  was  very  sensitive  about  me,"  he  wrote 
in  his  Autobiography.  "It  distressed  her  to  see  me  do  heed- 
less things  which  could  bring  me  under  criticism."  That  was 
partly,  of  course,  because  she  wished  him  to  succeed  for  his 
own  sake,  but  it  was  also  because  she  was  not  sure  of  herself. 
\\  e  can  see,  between  the  lines  of  Mr.  Paine's  record,  not  only 
what  a  shy  little  provincial  body  she  was,  how  easily  thrown 
out  of  her  element,  how  ill-at-ease  in  their  journeyings  about 
the  world,  but  how  far  from  unambitious  she  was  also.  It 
was  for  her  own  sake,  therefore,  that  she  trimmed  him  and 
tried  to  turn  Caliban  into  a  gentleman.  Timid  and  ambitious 
as  she  was,  having  annexed  him  to  herself  she  had  to  make 
him  as  presentable  as  possible  in  order  to  satisfy  her  own 
vanity  before  the  eyes  of  those  upon  whose  approval  her 
happiness  depended.  Mark  Twain  told  once  of  the  torture 
of  embarrassment  with  which  he  had  had  to  confess  at  a  Lon- 
don dinner-table  that  he,  the  great  American  author,  had  never 
read  Balzac,  Thackeray,  "and  the  others."  But  Boston,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Elmira,  was  almost  as  awe-inspiring  as 
London.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clemens  were  often  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howells.  Here  is  what  Mark  Twain  wrote  to 
Howells  after  one  of  these  visits:  "I  'caught  it'  for  letting 
Mrs.  Howells  bother  and  bother  about  her  coffee,  when  it 
was  'a  good  deal  better  than  we  get  at  home.'  I  'caught  it' 
for  interrupting  Mrs.  C.  at  the  last  moment  and  losing  her 
the  opportunity  to  urge  you  not  to  forget  to  send  her  that 
MS.  when  the  printers  are  done  with  it.  I  'caught  it'  once 
more  for  personating  that  drunken  Colonel  James-  I  'caught 
it'  for  mentioning  that  Mr.  Longfellow's  picture  was  slightly 
damaged;  and  when,  after  a  lull  in  the  storm,  I  confessed, 
shamefacedly,  that  I  had  privately  suggested  to  you  that  we 
hadn't  any  frames,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  the  madam  was  simply 
speechless  for  the  space  of  a  minute.  Then  she  said:  'How 
could  you.  Youth !  The  idea  of  sending  Mr.  Howells,  with 
his  sensitive  nature,'  "  etc.  She  was  on  pins  and  needles,  wre 
see,  and  it  must  have  been  intolerable  to  her  that,  at  the 
Atlantic  dinners,  her  husband,  in  spite  of  his  immense  fame, 
sat  below  the  salt :  her  w-hole  innocent  mood  was  that  of  a 
woman  to  whom  the  values  of  that  good  society  which,  as 
Goethe  said,  offers  no  material  for  poetry,  are  the  supreme, 
unquestionable  values  and  who  felt  that  she  and  her  brood 
must  at  all  hazards  learn  the  ropes.  Mark  Twain,  after  the 
enormous  break  of  his  Whittter  Birthday  speech,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Howells:  "My  sense  of  disgrace  does  not  abate.  It 
grows.  I  see  that  it  is  going  to  add  itself  to  my  list  of  per- 
manencies, a  list  of  humiliations  that  extends  back  to  when  I 
was  seven  years  old.  and  which  keeps  on  persecuting  me 
regardless  of  my  repentances." 

Mark  Twain  seemed  always  conscious  of  his  own 
dual  personality,  of  the  man  he  might  have  been,  ought 
to  have  been,  and  of  the  man  he  had  been  forced  to 
become  by  conditions  and  by  his  own  surrender : 

Just  before  Mark  Twain's  death  he  recalled,  says  Mr. 
Paine,  "one  of  his  old  subjects.  Dual  Personality,  and  dis- 
cussed various  instances  that  flitted  through  his  mind — Jekyll 
and  Hyde  phases  in  literature  and  fact."  One  of  his  old 
subjects,  Dual  Personality!  Could  he  ever  have  been  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  his  writings  revealed  that  conflict  in 
himself?  Why  was  he  so  obsessed  by  journalistic  facts  like 
the  Siamese  Twins  and  the  Tichborne  case,  with  its  theme 
of  the  lost  heir  and  the  usurper?  Why  is  it  that  the  idea  of 
changelings  in  the  cradle  perpetually  haunted  his  mind,  as 
we  can  see  from  "Pudd'nhead  Wilson"'  and  "The  Gilded  Age" 
and  the  variation  of  it  that  constitutes  "The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper"?  The  prince  who  has  submerged  himself  in  the 
role  of  the  beggar-boy — Mark  Twain  has  drawn  himself  there, 
just  as  he  has  drawn  himself  in  the  "William  Wilson"  theme  of 
"The  Facts  Concerning  the  Recent  Carnival  of  Crime  in  Con- 
necticut," where  he  ends  by  dramatically  slaying  the  con- 
science that  torments  him.  And  as  for  that  pair  of  incom- 
patibles  bound  together  in  one  flesh — the  Extraordinary'  Twins, 
the  "good"  boy  who  has  followed  the  injunctions  of  his 
mother  and  the  "bad"  boy  of  whom  society  disapproves — 
how  many  of  Mark  Twain's  stories  and  anecdotes  turn  upon 
that  same  theme,  that  same  juxtaposition — does  he  not  re- 
veal there,  in  all  its  nakedness,  as  I  have  said,  the  true  his- 
tory' of  his  life? 

Mark  Twain  found  something  of  revenge  in  his 
stories.  At  least  his  heroes  might  revolt.  He  himself 
must  have  an  everlasting  diet  of  P's  and  Q's,  the  do- 
mestic diet  of  Mrs.  Clemens,  the  literary  diet  of  Mr. 
Howells,  but  at  least  Huckleberry  Finn  could  be  free: 

"Don't  talk  about  it,  Tom.  I've  tried  it  and  it  don't  work  ; 
it  don't  work,  Tom.  It  aint  for  me  ;  I  aint  used  to  it.  The 
widder's  good  to  me,  and  friendly:  but  I  can't  stand  them 
ways.  She  makes  me  git  up  just  at  the  same  time  every  morn- 
ing: she  makes  me  wash,  they  comb  me  all  to  thunder;  she 
won't  let  me  sleep  in  the  woodshed  :  I  got  to  wear  them  blamed 
clothes  that  just  smothers  me,  Tom  :  they  don't  seem  to  any 
air  git  through  'em.  somehow  ;  and  they're  so  rotten  nice  that 
I  can't  set  down  nor  lay  down,  nor  roll  around  anywheres : 
I  haint  slid  on  a  cellar  door  for — well,  it  'pears  to  be  years, 
I  got  to  go  to  church  and  sweat  and  sweat — I  hate  them 
ornery  sermons!  I  can't  ketch  a  fly  in  there.  I  can't  chaw,  I 
got  to  wear  shoes  all  Sunday.  The  widder  eats  by  a  bell : 
she  goes  to  bed  by  a  bell :  she  gits  up  by  a  bell — everything's 
so  awful  reg'lar  a  body  can't  stand   it." 

"Well,  everybody  does  that  way.   Huck." 

"Tom,  it  don't  make  no  difference.  I  aint  everybody,  and  1 
can't  stand  it.  It's  awful  to  be  tied  up  so.  And  grub  comes 
too  easy.  I  don't  take  no  interest  in  vittles,  that  way.  I  go! 
to  ask  to  go  a-fishing;  I  got  to  ask  to  go  in  a-swimming— 
dern'd  if  I  haint  got  to  ask  to  do  everything.     Well,    I'd  got 


to  talk  so  nice  it  wasn't  no  comfort — I'd  got  to  go  up  in  the 
attic  and  rip  out  a  while,  every  day,  to  git  a  taste  in  ray 
mouth,  or  I'd  a  died,  Tom.  The  widder  wouldn't  let  me 
smoke ;  she  wouldn't  let  me  yell,  she  wouldn't  let  me  gape, 
nor  stretch,  nor  scratch,  before  folks.  ...  I  had  to  shove, 
Tom — I  just  had  to.  .  .  .  Now  these  clothes  suits  me.  and 
this  bar'l  suits  me.  and  I  aint  ever  going  to  shake  'em  anv 
more.    ..." 

Mark  Twain  has  been  described  as  the  "business 
man's  writer"  because  he  made  fun  of  everything  that 
was  not  commonplace,  of  everything  that  was  beauti- 
ful, of  everything  that  conduced  to  thought,  or  rev- 
erence, or  a  wandering  from  tne  path.  Of  this  the 
author  gives  us  an  example  from  "A  Tramp  Abroad": 

How  pretty  she  was,  and  how  sweet  she  was  !  I  wished  she 
would  speak.  But  evidently  she  was  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts,  her  own  young-girl  dreams,  and  found  a  dearer 
pleasure  in  silence.  But  she  was  not  dreaming  sleepy  dreams 
— no,  she  was  awake,  alive,  alert,  she  could  not  sit  still  a  mo- 
ment. She  was  an  enchanting  study.  Her  gown  was  of  a  soft 
white  silky  stuff  that  clung  to  her  round  young  figure  like  a 
fish's  skin,  and  it  was  rippled  over  with  the  gracefullest  little 
fringy  films  of  lace;  she  had  deep,  tender  "eyes,  with  long. 
curved  lashes;  and  she  had  peachy  cheeks,  and  a  dimpled 
chin,  and  such  a  dear  little  dewy  rosebud  of  a  mouth  ;  and 
she  was  so  dove-like,  so  pure,  and  so  gracious,  so  sweet  and 
bewitching.  For  long  hours  I  did  mightily  wish  she  would 
speak.  At  last  she  did  ;  the  red  lips  parted,  and  out  leaped 
her  thought — and  with  such  a  guileless  and  pretty  enthusi- 
asm, too :  "Auntie.  I  just  knozc  I've  got  five  hundred  fleas 
on  me!" 

There  we  have  it.  First  the  rhapsody  induced  by  the 
pretty  girl  Then  the  sharp  and  vulgar  destruction  of 
a  picture  that  had  momentarily  emerged  from  the  com- 
monplace. 

Mr.  Brooks  asks  for  confirmation  of  his  estimate 
from  psycho-analysis.  Our  unconscious  selves,  he  savs, 
express  through  the  medium  of  dreams  their  hidden 
desires  and  fears.  Mark  Twain  had  three  recurrent 
dreams,  one  of  them  long  and  without  obvious  sig- 
nificance, but  the  other  two  of  the  most  suggestive 
kind: 

"There  is  never  a  month  passes,"  he  wrote,  "that  I  do  not 
dream  of  being  in  reduced  circumstances,  and  obliged  to  go 
back  to  the  river  to  earn  a  living.  It  is  never  a  pleasant 
dream,  either.  I  love  to  think  about  those  days;  but  there's 
always  something  sickening  about  the  thought  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  go  back  to  them ;  and  usually  in  my  dream  I 
am  just  about  to  start  into  a  black  shadow  without  being  able 
to  tell  whether  it  is  Selma  Bluff,  or  Hat  Island,  or  only  a 
black  wall    of  night. 

"Another  dream  that  I  have  of  that  knid  is  being  com- 
pelled to  go  back  to  the  lecture  platform.  I  hate  that  dream 
worse  than  the  other.  In  it  1  am  always  getting  up  before 
an  audience  with  nothing  to  say,  trying  to  be  funny :  tryin3 
to  make  the  audience  laugh,  realizing  that  I  am  only  making 
silly  jokes.  Then  the  audience  realizes  it,  and  pretty  soon 
they  commence  to  get  up  and  leave.  That  dream  always  ends 
by  my  standing  there  in  the  semi-darkness  talking  to  an  empty 
house." 

I  leave  my  readers  to  expound  these  dreams  according  to 
the  formulas  that  please  them  best.  I  wish  to  note  only  two 
or  three  points.  Mark  Twain  is  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
going  back  to  the  river :  "I  love  to  think  about  those  days." 
But  there  is  something  sickening  in  the  thought  of  returninu 
to  them,  too,  and  that  is  because  of  the  "black  shadow,"  the 
"black  wall  of  night,"  into  which  he.  the  pilot,  sees  himself 
inevitably  steering.  That  is  a  precise  image  of  his  life;  the 
second  dream  is  its  natural  complement.  On  the  lecture  plat- 
form his  prevailing  self  had  "reveled"  in  its  triumphs,  and, 
he  says,  "I  hate  that  dream  worse  than  the  other."  Had  he 
ever  wished  to  be  a  humorist?  He  is  always  "trying  to  make 
the  audience  laugh"  ;  the  horror  of  it  is  that  he  has  lost,  in 
his  nightmare,  the  approval  for  which  he  had  made  his  great 
surrender. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Brooks  has  proved 
his  point.  At  least  we  may  take  to  heart  the  warning 
that  he  gives  to  writers  of  today  who  are  under  no  com- 
pulsions such  as  those  that  Mark  Twain  surrendered  to. 
"Read."  he  says,  "writers  of  America,  the  driven,  dis- 
enchanted, anxious  faces  of  your  sensitive  countrymen : 
remember  the  splendid  parts  your  confreres  have  played 
in  the  human  drama  of  other  times  and  other  peoples, 
and  ask  yourselves  whether  the  hour  has  not  come  to 
put  away  childish  things  and  walk  the  stage  as  poets 
do." 

The  Ordeal  of  Mark  Twain.  By  Van  Wyck 
Brooks.     Xew  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  S3. 


A  group  of  valuable  historic  tablets  from  excavations 
of  the  city  of  Babylon,  hearing  dates  as  far  back  as 
three  and  one-half  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
was  recently  secured  by  Stanford  University.  Several 
of  the  pieces  carry  the  distinct  prints  of  the  fingers 
which  molded  them  over  4000  years  ago.  One  sun- 
dried  contract  bears  the  name  of  Darius,  the  Persian 
King  of  Babylon,  and  is  dated  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign.  The  system  of  characters  on  the  tablets  is  com- 
posed of  horizontal,  vertical,  or  oblique  strokes.  This 
cuneiform  writing,  it  is  said,  was  first  adopted  by  the 
Babylonians  after  its  invention  by  a  people  called 
Sumerians,  and  was  used  by  them  about  4500  B.  C. 
It  passed  from  them  to  the  Assyrians,  who  used  it  with 
siime  changes,  notably  in  recording  the  life  and  deeds 
of  the  kings  on  the  surface  of  terra  cotta  bricks. 


h}     1790    the    United     States    consumed    29,000, 

pounds  of  tobacco.  There  will  be  available  this  year 
914.000,000  pounds.  Per  capita  consumption  has  risen 
from  two  pounds  annually  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war 
to  eight  pounds  at  present. 


Aside    from    the    President,   who    receives    $75 
year,  the  highest  salary  paid  by  the  United   St; 
$12,000.  and  there  are  only  eleven  such  salaries. 
come  four  $10,000  salaries  and  one  $9000  salary. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  vreek 
ending  June  12,  1920,  were  S144,100,000;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $129,- 
100,000;  an  increase  of  $15,000,000. 


Total  gold  reserves  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  increased  by  S15,- 
048.000  during  the  week  ending  June  11th, 
according  to  the  weekly  statement  issued  Sat- 
urday. Gold  held  by  banks  gained  $10,346,- 
000  to  $65,771,000.  Total  bills  on  hand  de- 
creased $15,315,000  to  $200,408,000,  and  re- 
sources rose  $2.7S3,000  to   $416,667,000. 


Wall  Street  seems  to  have  got  over  its  scare 
regarding  the  money  situation  and,  though 
there  is  still  an  element  in  the  Street  that  is 
very    bearish    and    believes    that    the    general 
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trend  is  toward  deflation  and  that  develop- 
ments in  this  connection  must  bring  reduced 
prices  for  securities,  still  there  seems  to  be 
a  more  important  element  that  is  looking  at 
the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  actual 
values  and  is  serene  in  the  belief  that  these 
values  are  going  to  tell  in  the  long  run. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  month  a 
very  important  movement  on  the  buying  side 
in  the  railroad  list,  and  particularly  low- 
priced  rails.  Among  these  especial  attention 
has  been  gives  to  the  stocks  representing 
railroads  that  in  recent  years  have  emerged 
from  receivership.  In  their  case  financing 
necessities  for  a  long  time  to  come  will  be 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  purchase  of 
equipment,  although  here  and  there  in  excep- 


railroad  stocks  themselves  it  does  not  require 
a  prophetic  eye  to  see  visions  of  large  profits 
accruing  to  those  who  buy  at  prevailing 
prices.  There  will  be  problems,  and  possibly 
serious  ones,  in  connection  with  the  funding 
of  maturing  obligations  now  and  then,  but  in 
the  main  the  actual  values  of  the  properties 
involved  as  estimated  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  experts  suggest  that  such 
bargain  opportunities  as  now  presented  in  the 
market  will  not  be  ignored  by  the  actual  in- 
vestor. 

Even  in  the  case  of  some  roads  that  have 
been  derided  in  the  past  one  may  derive  some 
satisfaction  from  their  earnings.  Erie  com- 
mon, for  instance,  during  the  five  years  before 
the  war,  earned  over  11  per  cent.  This  is  not 
very  much  in  itself,  and  yet  it  is  equivalent  to 
just  about  what  the  stock  is  selling  for  at 
present,  while  the  three-year  test  period  taken 
as  a  basis  for  the  government  guarantee 
showed  a  surplus  much  larger  than  for  this 
whole  five-year  period,  and  the  government 
guarantee  has  added  materially  to  the  actual 
value  of  Erie  common  since  then.  In  South- 
ern Railway,  another  road  that  has  avoided 
receivership,  we  find  a  road  that  does  not 
need  to  depend  on  the  government  guarantee 
to  show  an  earning  power  that  warrants  very 
much  better  prices  for  its  common  shares. 
Current  earnings  of  Southern  Railway  show 
remarkable  gains  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago.  Indeed  those  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1920  show  gains  in  net  equivalent  to  more 
than  300  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Increases  in  interest  rates  announced  by 
various  Federal  Reserve  boards  suggest 
plainly  enough  that  the  process  of  deflation  is 
still  to  be  regarded  as  a  stock  market  factor, 
but  when  it  comes,  to  credit  as  affecting  Wall 
Street  affairs  it  seems  that  any  real  ad- 
justment of  our  transportation  troubles  would 
do  more  good  in  a  week  than  Federal  Reserve 
boards  could  by  lifting  interest  rates.  Indeed, 
it  looks  as  if  call  money  would  become  almost 
a  drug  on  the  market  at  times  while  banks 
are  fortifying  their  position.  Most  indus- 
trials seem  to  be  selling  far  under  their  real 
value.  Current  political  developments  will 
loom   large    in    Wall    Street's   later   prospects. 


settled  and  highly  developed  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Po- 
tomac rivers  only  the  New  Haven,  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  and  the  Big  Four  appear. 

"Of  the  great  granger  systems  of  the  West 
;  only  the  Rock  Island,  the  Great  Northern,  and 
;  parts  of  the  Union  Pacific  are  taken  in.     And 
|  the  widest  variations  between  the  engineering 
appraisal  and  the  book  value,  all  in  favor  of 
the    carriers,    are    found    in    the    old    Eastern 
roads  such   as    New    Haven    and    Boston    and 
Maine.      What  does  this  promise   for  the  re- 
sult of  applying  the  test  of  valuation,  such  as 
1  it  is,  to  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York 
Central?     If  the  Rock  Island  forces  the  gov- 
|  ernment's  valuation  experts  to  admit  the  con- 
servatism of  its  property   account,  what  will 
J  the  Atchison  and  the  Southern  Pacific  do  ? 
"Years  ago  this  newspaper  asserted  that  if 
the  valuation  process  should  do  no  more  than 
lay  the  ghost  of  watered  railroad  capital  in  the 
public  mind   it  would   still  be  worth   its   cost, 
which  will  run  close  to  $100,000,000  for  car- 
riers and  government  by  the  time  it  is  finished. 
That  much  usefulness  is  already  assured.    The 
nature    of    the    revenue    sections    of   the    new 
transportation  act,  moreover,  has  made  some 
sort    of   public    appraisal    of    the    railroad    in- 
vestment a  necessity." 
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The  first  number  of  Kalbank  Topics,  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the  employees  of  the  Cali- 
fornia National  and  the  California  Trust  ana 
Savings  Bank,  has  just  made  its  appearance. 
It  is  neatly  gotten  up.  and  artistically  printed, 
and  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  California 
National  Bank  and  its  founders. 


tional  instances  expansion  policies  may  wisely 
be  undertaken. 

Some  of  these  railroads  run  through  sec- 
tions in  the  Southwest  where  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  development  in  business  asso- 
ciated with  the  oil  industry.  Earnings  of  not 
a  few  systems  have  jumped  forward  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  while,  of  course,  oil  booms 
do  not  last  forever,  still  the  boom  in  Texas. 
Louisiana,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  South- 
west has  left  in  its  train  such  large  fortunes 
that  those  sections  may  be  looked  upon  now 
as  really  important  traffic-making  areas  for  the 
railroads  that  traverse  them,  w^hereas  in  for- 
mer years  this  very  territory  was  merely  waste 
land  so  far  as  any  profitable  revenue  was 
concerned. 

When    one    comes    to    study    the    standard 


To  assist  the  anticipated  influx  of  Ameri- 
can visitors  to  the  British  Isles,  the  Overseas 
Yisi tors'  Bureau,  organized  by  such  repre- 
sentative societies  as  the  Pilgrims  and  the 
English-Speaking  Union,  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  and  the  Anglo-American  Society, 
with  Sir  Harry  Brittain,  M.  P..  as  chairman  I 
of  the  advisory  committee,  is  ready  to  guar-  I 
antee  that  no  American  who  applies  to  it  at 
its  headquarters,  Beaver  Hut,  Strand,  London, 
wnll  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  at  short  no- 
tice just  the  kind  of  accommodation  he  needs. 
It  has  not  only  got  the  cooperation  of  two 
main  hotel  associations  covering  small  and 
little-known  hotels  and  boarding-houses  as 
well  as  big  hostelries.  but  it  has  compiled  a 
list  of  private  families  who  will  be  willing  to 
take  in  guests  from  overseas. 
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F.  M.  Brown  &  Co.,  municipal  and  corpora- 
tion bonds,  San  Francisco,  announce  the  re- 
moval of  their  office  to  Rooms  313-315  First 
National  Bank  Building,  where  thev  are  pre- 
pared to  serve  the  investor  as  usual  with  high- 
grade  government,  state,  municipal,  and  cor- 
poration bonds.  

There  has  been  so  much  talk,  particularly 
in  radical  circles,  about  watered  stock  and 
"inflated"  railway  values  that  a  conservative 
organ  of  finance  like  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
can  not  conceal  its  elation  over  the  prelimi- 
nary report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's Division  of  Valuation,  which  shows 
actual  railroad  values  to  be  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  book  values.  The  official  valuation 
results  presented  at  the  present  rate  hearing 
are  only  preliminary  and  apply  to  only  fifty 
railroads.  But,  declares  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, they  are  a  "blessing  to  harassed  railroad 
investors,"  and  "have  disposed  for  good  and 
all  of  the  mischief-breeding  fallacy  that  the 
great   interstate   carriers   were   not   worth   the 

.-—  te  par  amount  of  their  stocks  and 
bonds."  Of  course  these  figures  are  prelimi- 
nary and  are  subject  to  deduction  for  depre- 
ciation and  to  modification  as  a  result  of  some 
of  the  railroad  cases  now  before  the  courts. 
But  far  weightier  than  all  the  other  considera- 
tions involved,  we  are  told,  is  "the  fact  that 
these  fifty  roads  include  less  than  half  a  dozen 
of  the  really  strong  roads  of  the  country.*' 
And  the  Wall  Street  Journal  continues: 

"In  the  aggregate  these  fifty  show  a  cost 
of  reproduction  and  of  land  values  of  $3,203,- 
782.543.  whereas  the  properties  are  carried  on 
the  books  of  the  owning  companies  at  S3. 158.- 
275,156.     Of  important  carriers  in  the  thickly 


Frank  O.  Harrison  has  succeeded  Fred  A- 
Burness  as  special  agent  for  the  Fireman's 
Fund  Insurance  Company  in  Texas.  Mr.  Har- 
rison has  been  associated  with  the  Fireman's 
Fund  for  several  years  in  the  company's  Dal- 
las office.  

Applications  by  the  railroads  of  this  country 
i  for  an  increase  in  freight  rates  adds  interest 
|  to  a  report  recently  published  by  the  official 
Journal  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  show- 
ing the  percentage  of  advance  in  both  pas- 
senger fares  and  freight  rates  made  by  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

Both  passenger  fares  and  freight  rates  have 
been  increased  in  the  United  States  during 
the  same  period  about  40  per  cent.,  the  report 
states. 

The  greatest  increase  shown  is  that  for 
freight  in  Switzerland,  where  an  increase  of 
180  per  cent,  was  made.  Other  neutral  coun- 
tries, such  as  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Spain,  have  been  forced  to  increase  both  pas- 
senger fares  and  freight  rates  to  meet  high 
operating  costs. 

In  Belgium  both  passenger  fares  and  freight 
rates  have  been  increased  100  per  cent,  above 
pre-war  charges.  Portugal  has  imposed  a  50 
per  cent,  increase  on  both  passenger  fares 
and  freight  rates.  In  Greece  the  railway  ad- 
vances have  been  small,  as  only  30  per  cent, 
has  been  added  to  the  pre-war  charges. 

Germany  recently  increased  all  railroad 
rates  about  100  per  cent  Following  are  the 
increases  in  effect  in  the  principal  countries : 

England — Passenger  fares.  50  per  cent. ; 
freight  rates,  25  to  100  per  cent. 

France: — Passenger  fares,  first  class.  80  per 
cent.;  second  class.  75  per  cent.;  third  class, 
70  per  cent:  freight  rates.  140  per  cent. 

Italy — Passenger  fares,  first  class.  120  per 
cent.:  second  class.  100  per  cent.;  third  class. 
60  per  cent;  freight  rates,  from  40  to  100 
per  cent  

General  Motors  stands  as  the  leading  unit 
of  the  country's  third  largest  manufacturing 
industry.  Steel  and  textile  fabrications  alone 
surpass  the  motor  industry  in  the  scope  of 
their  respective  operations. 

This  remarkable  development  has  occurred 
within  the  span  of  twenty  years. 

There  are  now  550  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States,  and  factories  are 
located  in  thirty-two  states,  representing  an 
investment  of  5736,000,000.  There  were  regis- 
tered 5.148.000  motor  vehicles  in  the  United 
States  on  January  1,   1918. 

General  Motors'  total  investment  in  allied 
and  accessory  companies,  not  including  sub- 
sidiaries, is  approximately  $15,000,000.  Presi- 
dent Durant  estimates  that  gross  earnings  for 
1920  will  approximate  $800,000,000,  or  75  per 
cent  of  the  gross  sales  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  for   1918. 

The  production  schedule  of  General  Motors 
for  the  manufacturing  season  July  1,  1919,  to 
June  30,  1920,  calls  for  512,000  cars  and 
140.000  trucks,  tractors,  etc.,  making  a  total 
of  motor  vehicles  and  implements  of  652.000. 

The  indicated  output  of  passenger  cars  is 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  estimated  an- 
nual production  of  the  United  States  for  this 
year. 

General  Motors  group,  which  includes  the 
Buick  Motor  Company,  the  Cadillac  division, 
the  Oakland  division,  the  Olds  Motor  Works 
division.  General  Motors  Truck  Company  di- 
vision, the  Gossart  Motor  Car  Company.  Ltd., 
Jackson-Church-Wilcox  Company  division. 
North  way  Motor  and  Manufacturing  Company 
division,  the  Champion  Ignition  Company. 
Sampson-Si  eve- Scripp  Tractor  Company,  and 
the  Gainesville  Machine  Company. 

The  Chevrolet  group  includes  companies  oi 
that  name  in  Michigan,  New  York,  Texas,  St 
Louis,  and  Canada. 

United  Motor  group,  controlling  the  Hyatt 


300  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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I  Roller-Bearing  division,  Remy  Electric  di- 
vision, Gates  Engineering  Laboratory  Com- 
pany, Jaxon  Steel  Products  division.  New  De- 
parture Manufacturing  Company,  Harrison 
Radiator  Corporation,  and  Lancaster  Pressed 
Steel  Products  Company. 

General  Motors  plans  to  increase  -its  work- 
ing capital  by  the  sale  of  3,000,000  additional 
shares  of  new  stock  at  $20  a  share.  Of  the 
$60,000,000  received  from  the  sale  of  this 
stock,    $36,000,000    is    accounted    for    in    the 
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sales  of  British  and  Canadian  interests  of  a 
large  block  of  the  old  stock. 

The  capitalization  of  General  Motors  con- 
sists of  $20,000,000  in  preferred  stock,  $90,- 
000,000  in  6  per  cent  debentures,  $500,000,000 
in  7  per  cent  debentures,  and  50,000,000 
shares  of  new  common  stock.  The  outstand- 
ing capital  consists  of  $16,186,000  preferred, 
$60,451,700  6  per  cent  debentures.  $21,315,000 
7  per  cent  debentures.  $143,353,900  common, 
and  $1,330,460  shares  of  new  common  cer- 
tificates. 


E.F.HUTTON&CO. 

HOME  OFFICE,  61  BROADWAY 

BRANCHES: 

woolworth  building 
Plaza  Hotel 
NEW  YORK 


MEMBERS: 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Liverpool    Cotton    Exchange 
Chicago  Board   of  Trade 


CALIFORNL\  OFFICES 
490  California  Street 

St.  Francis  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

12th  and  Franklin  Streets 

OAKLAND 

118  West  Fourth  Street 
Alexandria  Hotel 
LOS  ANGELES 
Hotel    Maryland 

PASADENA 

Hotel  Del  Monte 

DEL  MONTE,  CAL. 


Through  Private  Wire 
California  Points  to  New  York 
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J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  are  now  interested  in 
the  General  Motors   Company. 

General  Motors  is  turning  out  cars  at  the 
rate  of  450,000  annually  and  its  earnings  are 
expected  to  equal  those  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  European  war.  The  old  common  stock 
of  General  Motors  was  one  of  the  speculative 
favorites  on  the  board. 

British  interests  are  acquiring  large  hold^ 
ings  in  General  Motors.  Sir  Harry  McGowan, 
who  was  recently  elected  a  director  of  the 
company,  has  purchased  125,000  shares  of 
General  Motors  old  common  stock  at  a  price 
of  approximately  40  a  share.  The  money  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  the  stock,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  be  spent  entirely  for  building  up 
the   British  end  of  the  corporation. 

Net  profits  after  depreciation  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  $90,517,519,  as  compared  with 
net  profits  for  the  previous  fiscal  period  oi 
$35,504,576.  The  surplus  after  dividends  was 
$38,468,431. 

The  total  surplus  was  $78,641,897.  Net 
profits  for  the  first  quarter  of  1920  are  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $26,500,000. — W.  C. 
Gregg.  

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Western 
States  Life  Insurance  Company  at  a  regular 
meeting  held  Tuesday,  Tune  8,  1920,  declared 
a  $30,000  dividend,  payable  July  1,  1920,  to 
stockholders  of  record  as  of  the  22d  of  the 
present  month. 

Notwithstanding  the  recurrence  of  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic  during  the  early  months  of 
the  year,  which  caused  an  abnormal  increase 
in  death  claims,  and  after  paying  a  dividend 
to  stockholders  last  December  of  $30,000,  the 
company's  surplus  has  increased  over  $85,000 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  May  31, 
1920.  

Mr.  A.  Carnegie  Ross,  British  consulate- 
general,  informs  the  Argonaut  that  Part  I  of 
a  new  publication,  the  Motor  Ship,  has  been 


When  you 
lend  your  money 

YOU  demand  security  and  profit. 
Have  you  thought  that  the  pur- 
chase of  good  staple  industrial  securi- 
ties such  as  Western  Milling  pre- 
ferred is  that  exactly — lending  money 
with  security  and  profit.  Your  first 
profit  is  a  bonus  of  50%  Common 
Stock — for  every  two  shares  of  pre- 
ferred you  buy  you  have  one  given 
you. 

The  history  of  all  successful  Milling 
Companies  shows  that  the  Common  is 
more  valuable  than  the  Preferred 
Stock. 

The  men  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Western  Milling  Com- 
pany will  exercise  the  same  executive 
ability  that  made  a  big  financial  suc- 
cess of  the  Great  Western  Milling 
Company  of  Los  Angeles. 
Your  second  profit  is  the  7%  interest 
on  the  stock  you  purchase.  The  first 
quarterly  dividend  has  been  paid  to 
the  stockholders  of  record. 
Your  security  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
best  equipped  mills  in  the  world, 
where  favorably  known  "Besgrade" 
products  will  be  manufactured;  an 
enormous  Public  Grain  Elevator,  the 
first  in  California,  with  its  thirty-six 
cement  cylinders,  90  feet  in  height, 
giving  a  storage  capacity  of  1,150,000 
bushels ;  the  most  modern  machinery 
for  handling  flour,  feed  and  grain  in 
bulk;  formula,  trade  marks,  and  an 
established — and  constantly  increasing 
— market.     This  is  your  security. 

We    are    offering    the    unsold    portion    of 

$L000,000     Cumulative     Preferred     Stock, 

with  a  bonus  of  50%  Common  Stock. 

Price  $100  Per  Share,  with 
Accrued  Dividends 

For  full  information  and  illustrated 
literature  sign  your  name  below  and 
mail  today  to 


CUT    HERE- 


-MAIL     TODAY 


GROSS  &  MILLER 

INCORPORATED. 

Investment  Securities 

Federal  Realty  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Telephone  Oakland  73 

Merchants'  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Douglas  4773 

Walter  P.  Story  Building,  Los  Angeles 

Telephone  12291 

You  may  send  full  information  and  illustrated 
literature  to 


recently  received  and  is  on  file  at  the  con- 
sulate-general, where  it  can  be  seen  by  any 
one  interested.  The  Motor  Ship  is  a  publica- 
tion devoted  to  everything  connected  with  ma- 
rine navigation  by  internal  combustion  en- 
gines.   

Announcement  has  been  made  by  Sir. 
Thomas  J.  Coleman,  manager  of  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis,  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Harold  D. 
Carsey  as  manager  of  promotion  and  adver- 
tising of  the  Hotel   St.  Francis. 


The  heavy  liquidation  in  the  New  York 
stock  market  which  occurred  during  the 
month  of  May  placed  the  New  York  banks  in 
position  to  meet  the  withdrawals  of  funds  by 
corporations  and  individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  second  installment  on  account 
of  excess  profit  taxes  and  Federal  income 
taxes  due  on  June  15,  1920.  Traders  in  the 
stock  market  should  anticipate  events  of  this 
kind  and  realize  that  whenever  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  bankers  to  prepare  to  meet 
extraordinary  withdrawals  of  funds  by  de- 
positors there  is  bound  to  be  considerable 
liquidation  in  the  market  in  preparation  for 
the  event.  The  same  downward  activity  oc- 
curred during  the  month  of  Frebruary  to  pre- 
pare for  the  first  installment  of  taxes  on 
March  15,  1920.  The  third  installment  is  not 
due  until  September  15,  1920.  The  market 
should  therefore  show  an  upward  trend  for  at 
least  sixty  days  or  until  the  latter  part  of 
August,  at  which  time  the  needs  of  the  farmer 
for  funds  will  become  pressing. 

There  has  been  much  talk  regarding  the  pos- 
sible falling  off  of  production  in  the  automo- 
bile business.  According  to  an  official  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  a  production  of  1,000,000 
cars  will  have  been  turned  out  during  its  fiscal 
year  which  ends  August.  Three  thousand  cars 
daily  is  the  average  now  being  produced. 
Since  August  1,  1919,  the  plant  has  produced 
a  total  of  773,790  motor-cars  and  50,909 
tractors.  The  million  mark  in  automobiles  re- 
quires daily  a  production  in  excess  of  that  now 
being  attained.  The  books  of  this  mammoth 
concern  show  unfilled  orders  for  over  229,000 
cars  and  7SS9  tractors.  The  daily  output  in 
cars  each  day  of  last  week  were  309S,  3237, 
3172,  3376,  3767,  3526.  During  March  there 
were  94,302  cars  turned  out,  the  greatest  num- 
ber for  any  month  in  the  company's  history. 
Like  other  Detroit  plants,  the  Ford  Company 
has  not  had  an  oversupply  of  material,  espe- 
cially steel,  but  from  the  foregoing  figures  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  freight  conditions  have 
not  hampered  this  industry  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Conditions  in  other  plants  are  showing 
a  steady,  though  slow,  improvement,  and  with 
the  freight  situation  growing  better  daily,  it  is 
thought  the  danger  point  has  been  successfully 
passed. 

The  need  for  car  equipment  grows  daily  and 
large  orders  are  being  placed  by  the  railroads 
and  also  by  some  industrial  concerns,  who  are 
attempting  to  solve  the  problem  by  purchasing 
their  own  freight  cars.  Such  activity  will 
prove  a  boon  to  the  railroads  in  their  present 
financial  difficulties  and  will  keep  the  car 
equipment  companies  running  at  full  capacity 
for  years  to  come.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  railroads  to  acquire  as  many  cars  as  pos- 
sible before  fall,  when  the  crop  movement 
will  make  heavy  demands  upon  railroad  fa- 
cilities. 1920  earnings  of  the  equipment  com- 
panies should  be  very  large. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  in  raising  the  interest  rate  on  Liberty 
Bond  loans  to  6  per  cent,  will  have  a  tendency 
to  cause  liquidation  of  this  character  of  loans 
and  will  ultimately  result  in  easier  money 
for   which   the    banks   must    find    employment. 


SPECIAL  LETTER 

on  the 

TECHNICAL  POSITION 

of  the 

STOCK  MARKET 

Was  the  recovery  in  prices  of  the 
past  few  weeks  the  beginning  of  a 
bull  market  or  merely  a  rally  in  a 
bear   market? 

ALSO 

SPECIAL  LETTERS  ON 

Union  Oil 

Of  Delaware 

and 

Southern  Pacific 

Any  or  all  of  the  above 
gladly  sent  on    request. 

Aficrpood  &.  Co. 

STATISTICAL    DEPARTMENT 

Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  Bldg. 

341  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


As  they  are  not  inclined  to  place  this  money 
on  time  loans,  it  may  be  used  in  the  "street" 
on  "call  loans"  to  advantage,  rather  than  al- 
lowing it  to  remain  idle  in  the  banks'  vaults.  I 
Stock  market  activity  may  thus  be  looked  for 
in  the  near  future;  6  per  cent,  call  money  in 
quantities  to  loan  to  brokers  is  all  that  is 
necessary-  The  recent  break  in  the  market 
leaves  many  stocks  selling  on  a  basis  which 
nets  between  9  and  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  character  of  the  buying  at  these  levels 
is  of  the  very  best  kind.  As  usual,  the  public 
sold  during  the  market  weakness  and  stocks 
went  into  strong  hands.  The  entire  country 
was  selling  and  the  weakness  in  Liberty  Bonds 
was  largely  due  to  selling  caused  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  commitments  in  brokers' 
offices.  In  many  instances  Liberty  Bonds  are 
used  as  margin  for  stock  and  grain  accounts 
and  on  a  heavy  break  in  the  market  the  bonds 
are    sold    to    relieve   the    situation. 

Although  the  stocks  of  shipping  companies 
have  been  inactive  for  a  long  period,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  traders  to  certain 
developments  which  are  now  taking  place  thai 
will  shortly  change  this  situation.  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine  Preferred  selling  at 
$86  per  share  owes  in  accumulated  dividends 
$47  per  share ;  deducting  this  amount,  we 
have  a  6  per  cent,  preferred  stock  of  the 
largest  steamship  organization  in  the  world 
selling  at  $39  per  share.  The  value  back  of 
this  stock  is  extraordinary;  the  book  value  of 
the  common  stock  is  $150  per  share.  Also  T 
call  your  attention  to  the  American  Com- 
merce and  Shipping  Company,  controlled  by 
the  Harriman  interests.  Bookings  for  pas- 
senger and  freight  business  abroad  are  very 
heavy   and   will    continue    so    indefinitely. 

Hold  your  sugar  stocks.  The  big  clean-up 
of  the  sugar  companies  will  occur  next  year. 
Cuban  sugar  companies  started  selling  against 
sugar  futures  last  year  at  6*4  cents;  this  year 
they  will  start  selling  at  15  cents  to  20  cents 
per  pound. — W.  C.  Gregg,  manager  Palace 
Hotel  branch  of  McDonnell  &  Co. 


The  Park  Union  Foreign  Banking  Corpora- 
tion is  being  forced  to  move  from  its  present 
banking  offices  on  account  of  the  increase  in 
its  business.  Its  new  quarters,  which  are  now 
being  fitted  up  with  every  modern  convenience 
in  the  Hind  Building  at  230  California  Street, 
will  be  much  larger  and  more  convenient  for 
the  transaction   of  business. 


The  Blankenhorn-Hunter-Dulin  Company  is 
offering  a  new  issue  of  $600,000  Wilmington 
Transportation  Company  7  per  cent,  serial  se- 
cured gold  notes  exempt  from  personal  prop- 
erty taxes  in  California.  Normal  Federal  in- 
come tax  up  to  2  per  cent,  paid  by  the  company. 
The  company  is  a  public  utility  corporation, 
operating  passenger  and  freight  service  be- 
tween Wilmington,  Los  Angeles  harbor  and 
Avalon,  Santa  Catalina  Island. 

William  Wrigle3r  owns  all  the  stock  of  the 
Wilmington  Transportation  Company  and  the 
Santa  Catalina  Company  (except  qualifying  di- 
rectors' shares).  These  corporations  operate 
in  conjunction  and  through  the  ownership  of 
the  terminal  at  A.valon  ;  the  possibility  of  com- 
petition is  precluded. 

These  notes  are  secured  by  a  first  mortgage 
or  deed  of  trust,  covering  the  present  prop- 
erties of  the  company  and  all  properties  which 
may  hereafter  be  acquired.  The  floating 
equipment  consists  of  the  steel  steamship  Ava- 
lon, recently  placed  in  service ;  the  steamship 
Cabrillo,  the  steamship  Hermosa,  and  tugs, 
lighters,   barges,   etc. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  company  have  been 
consistent  and  satisfactory.  During  1919  the 
steamship  Cabrillo  and  the  steamship  Hermosa, 
operating  alone  and  totally  unable  to  accom- 
modate the  available  business,  earned  a  net 
revenue  of  $126,127.99,  being  over  three  times 
the  interest  charges  of  this  issue. 

Net  earnings  for  the  period,  January  1st  to 
April  30th,  1920,  were  in  excess  of  $37,761.70. 
a  very  substantial  increase  over  the  earnings 
of  the  same  period  in  1919.  The  steamship 
Avalon,  now  in  service,  will  materially  in- 
crease the  annual  earnings  of  the  company. 


The  Anglo  and  London 
Paris  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco 

A  forward  looking  institution. 
Its  energies  and  resources  have 
ever  been  enlisted  in  the  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of 
the  best  interests  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Its  service  reaches  directly 
every  trade  capital  of  the  world 
— comprehends  every  phase  of 
commercial  and  investment 
banking. 


»»» 


Resources  over  One  Hundred 
Twenty  Million  Dollars 


000,000  two  years  ago,  while  the  average  import 
price  in  1920  was  22.7  cents  per  pound  against 
an  average  of  9J4  cents  per  pound  in  the  fiscal 
year  1918,  these  figures  being  the  average 
wholesale  price  in  the  country  of  production. 
While  the  average  import  price  of  coffee 
brought  into  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal 
year  1920  is  double  that  during  the  war  period 
and  higher  than  in  any  year  in  the  history  of 
the  import  trade,  the  quantity  imported  has 
also  gone  on  increasing.  The  total  coffee  im- 
ports in  the  year  ending  with  next  month  will 
approximate  1,500,000,000  pounds  against  the 
former  high  record  of  1,322,000,000  pounds  in 
1917,  when  the  average  import  price  was  less 
than  half  that  of  1920. 


Stock  and  Bond  Certificates 
LITHOGRAPHED 


mmidtf 


SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STREETS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Donglas  200 


The  people  of  the  United  States  are  paying 
over  a  million  dollars  a  day  for  their  coffee. 
The    import   valuation    of   the   coffee   entering 
the    United    States    in    ihe    fiscal    year    which 
ends  with  next  month  will  be  over  $300,000,-  J 
000    (says   a   statement   by   the    National    City 
Bank  of  New  York).     And  when  we  consider  ! 
that  this  import  valuation  is  the  price  of  the  j 
article   in   the   country   from   which   it   is    im- 
ported it  is  quite  evident  that  the  added  cost  i 
of    freight,    roasting,    and    distribution    to    the  j 
consumer    will    bring    the    total    much    above  j 
$365,000,000,  making  the  average  for  the  year  ! 
more    than    a    million    dollars    a    day    against  ] 
about  one-third  that  sum  two  years  ago. 

This  enormous  increase  in  the  sums  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  paying  for 
coffee  in  1920,  as  compared  with  1918,  says 
the  bank's  statement,  results  in  part  from  an 
increase  in  quantity  and  in  part  to  an  increase 
in  price.  The  quantity  imported  in  the  fiscal 
year  which  ends  with  next  month  will  ap- 
proximate 1,500,000,000  pounds  against  1,052,- 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial      Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $15,000,000 


A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL  and 
Personal  Checking 
Accounts  Solicited. 

Savingi  Accoants  receive 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  pet 

cent,  per  annum. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

53.00 

OFFICERS 

Leon  Bocqneraz,  President 
J.  M.  Dapas.  Vice-President 

A.  Bonsquet Secretary 

!   W.F.Dnffr Cashier 

J.  T.  Irilarry  .Asst.  Cashier 


The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The    San    Francisco    Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  if the  Federal  Reserre  Bank  of  Su  Francisco 

Member  of  the  Associated  Saras*  Banks  of  San  Fraacbcs 

MISSION  BRANCH     -     -     -     -     Hum  aid  2Isl  Street! 

PARK- PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH    dessert  ud  7th  Art. 

HAJGHT  STREET  BRANCH     -     Blight  ud  BehedereStretfj 

December  31st,   1919. 

Assets $64 

Deposits t 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds. . .      - 
Employees'    Pension  Fund 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Education  for  Democracy. 

This  book  by  Henry  Frederick  Cope  ex- 
presses a  now  growing  realization  that  democ- 
racy is  still  a  far-off  ideal  and  that  it  is  to  be 
obtained,  not  by  legislation  nor  even  by  in- 
telligence, but  by  the  development  of  the  eth- 
ical ideal  of  comradeship  and  helpfulness. 
Mr.  Cope  tries  to  tell  us  how  this  may  be  done. 
He  would  employ  all  existing  mechanisms  to 
that  end,  and  while  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  he  vastly  overrates  the  influence  of  the 
churches  they  might  be  so  far  persuaded  to 
overcome  their  doctrinal  differences  as  to 
unite  on  a  broad  base  of  human  brotherhood. 

We  are  still  far  from  democracy,  says  Mr. 
Cope  in  one  of  his  many  virile  passages. 
Prussia  controlled  the  public  mind  by  direci 
authority  over  the  press  and  education.  \\  e 
do  precisely  the  same  thing  by  indirect  and 
therefore  more  dangerous  ways.  We  do  not 
believe  in  freedom  of  thought.  A  group,  says 
Mr.  Cope,  can  gather  in  a  committee  room 
and  determine  what  the  nation  shall  think. 
A  campaign  of  advertising  can  control  the 
action  of  the  nation.  An  unseen  censorship 
of  the  news  can   poison  the  mind  of  the  na- 


EDITH  COBURN  NO  YES  SCHOOL 

Oral  English  Drama 

Character  Education 

Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  Litera- 
ture, Voice.  Diction,  Debate.  Pedagogy. 
Costume  and  Scenic  Design,  Lighting. 
Character  Delineation.  Play  Produc- 
tion, Modern  Art  Technique. 
Personal  Culture.  Poise.  Individual 
Development  and  Balance,  Social 
Service. 

French    (Yersin  Method). 
Tuition    $400.      Number   limited. 
Thirteenth  year  opens  September  27th. 

EDITH  COBURN  NOYES,  Principal 

Symphony  Chambers  Boston,  Moss. 

Miss  Xoyes  will  be  at  Cloyne  Court,  Berke- 
ley,  Calif.,  June  20th  to  August  20th. 


The  School  for  Boys 
PIEDMONT  ACADEMY 

fINEST  SCHOOL  ON  COAST 

BOARDING    AND     DAY 

Piedmont,  California 


■THE  UNTAMED 

▼      Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 

Trie  famous  "ape-man" 
bids  fair  to  rank  with  the 
great  heroes  of  ancient 
legend  in  the  affections  of 
readers. 

Here's  the  latest  Tarzan 
story — the  best  yet.  The 
marvelous  instincts,  the 
superhuman  cunning  and 
the  brute  strength  of  the 
jungle  are  marshalled 
against  the  "frightfulness" 
of  modern  warfare. 

Romance,  mystery,  excite- 
ment, the  lure  of  dark, 
impenetrable  forests,  weave 
an  enchantment  over  the 
reader  from  which  he  is 
reluctant  to  emerge. 

/  t  all  Book  Stores—Now! 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Publishers 


tion  by  suppression  and  suggestion.  V.  ho 
knows  at  this  moment  what  is  happening  in 
Russia?  Who  knows  what  happened  at  Ver- 
sailles? "We,  the  people,  who  are  supposed 
to  determine  our  own  affairs,  can  not  be 
trusted  with  knowledge;  we  must  be  fed  like 
children  too  young  for  the  real  facts  with 
gooseberry  bush  genetics  and  expurgated 
world  politics.  We  who  would  have  no  Casat 
over  our  bodies  must  submit  to  the  Kaiseriza- 
rion  of  our  minds." 

All  of  which  is  true.  Mr.  Cope  believes  that 
the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  education.  But 
then  Mr.  Cope  is  an  optimist. 

Education-  for  Democracy.  By  Henry  Fred- 
erick Cope.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
?-'■  ___^_^ 

Villa  Elsa. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  novel,  but  it  is 
really  the  advancement,  in  fictional  form,  of 
a  project,  or  rather  a  plan,  to  modify  the 
troublesome  Teutonic  temperament  by  export- 
ing large  quantities  of  the  Teutonic  youth  to 
be  educated  in  other  countries  :  presumably 
in  the  countries  of  the  Allies. 

Mr.  Stuart  Henry,  the  author,  has  devoted 
many  pages  of  "Villa  Elsa"  to  setting  forth 
this  idea,  which,  he  feels  convinced,  would  re- 
sult in  enough  of  this  foreign  education  stick- 
ing to  modify  the  intrinsic  unlikeness  of  the 
German  character  to  that  of  Germany's  world- 
war  enemies. 

The  idea  is  certainly  a  good  one — provided 
that  Germany  will  approve.  At  present  she 
seems  rather  taken  up  with  interests  more 
closely  allied  to  the  stomach  than  to  the  mind. 

The  story  part  of  "Villa  Elsa  depicts  the 
mental  changes  experienced  by  a  young  Amer- 
ican living  in  a  German  family  in  the  period 
preceding  the  war.  It  will  be  rememberer 
that  in  that  now  archaic  period  numbers  of 
young  Americans  who  had  been  educated  in 
Germany,  and  who  were  not  perspicacious 
enough  to  see  below  the  well-arranged  ex- 
terior of  things,  were  pro-German  when  the 
war  broke  out- 
It  is  not  so  with  the  young  American  in 
"Villa  Elsa."  who  hits  on  various  discoveries 
concerning  the  perfidious  Germans  that  awaken 
so  deep  a  distrust  in  him  as  to  induce  him 
to  escape. 

This  part  of  the  tale,  however,  has  no  sensa- 
tional features,  the  author  sternly  repre?smc 
any  tendency  to  which  he  might  have  given 
play  for  introducing  the  dramatic  element. 

It  is  the  curious,  irreconcilable,  inimical 
disposition  of  the  German  as  a  national  type 
that  he  wishes  to  write  of,  and  to  convey  an 
understanding  of  it  to  his  readers,  in  the  hope 
that  his  great  idea — certainly  a  good  one — 
might  obtain  a  hearing. 

Naturally  the  story  suffers  :  this  in  spite  of 
the  authors  unquestionable  gifts  as  a  writer. 
They  are  marked  enough  to  prevent  the  story 
from  being  tedious,  more  especially  as  the 
great  idea  is  presented  interestingly.  Never- 
theless it  seems  as  if  it  should  have  been  cm 
bodied  in  non-fictional  form  in  order  to  have 
an  appropriately  serious  reception  from  the 
reading  public. 

Villa  Elsa.  Bv  Stuart  Henry.  New  York:  E. 
P.    Dutton    &    Co. 


eating,  and  work.  At  one  time  or  another  it 
has  forbidden  nearly  everything.  What  shall 
we  do  when  it  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
law.  when  it  forbids  a  man  to  fight  his  coun- 
try's battles? 

Such  is  the  problem  of  this  play  by  Allan 
Davis  and  Anna  R.  Stratton.  Its  scene  is  the 
civil  war  and  its  central  figure  is  an  old 
Pennsylvania  Quaker  who  stands  by  his  guns 

if  the  figure  of  speech  may  be  allowed — and 

defies  the  commandments  of  men.  The  ques- 
tion can  not  be  settled  by  the  drama,  even  so 
powerful  a  drama  as  this.  We  are  not  sure 
that  it  can  be  settled  at  all. 

The  Inward  Light.  By  Allan  Davis  and  Anna 
R.   Stratton.      New   York-   Alfred  A.   Knopf. 
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Industrial  Unrest. 

Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  is  the  latest  to 
offer  his  contribution  to  the  labor  question. 
Mr.  Baker  advocates  the  Shop  Council  system 
as  devclcped  at  the  Wappingers  Falls  plant. 
The  workmen  elected  eleven  representatives 
as  a  board  of  operatives  to  take  up  the  prob- 
lems of  housing,  education,  and  recreation, 
and  also  to  suggest  methods  of  improvement 
in  such  matters  as  living  conditions  and 
wages.  The  company  on  its  side  established 
a  board  of  management  consisting  of  three 
members  representing  the  employers  and  three 
members  chosen  by  the  board  of  operatives. 
In  case  of  dispute  between  the  two  groups 
they  are  empowered  to  select  an  arbitrating 
member.  Mr.  Baker  describes  the  system  in 
some  detail  and  he  seems  to  think  that  its 
main  ideas  might  be  generally  applied. 

But  the  spirit  of  good-will  and  of  approach 
says  the  author,  is  essential.  All  thoughts  of 
domination  must  be  abandoned.  Radicalism, 
whether  of  labor  or  capital,  must  be  elimi- 
I  nated.  Without  expressing  any  great  opti- 
mism with  regard  to  Mr.  Baker's  suggestions 
they  are  worthy  of  study  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly put  forward  attractively  to  that  end. 

The  New  Industrial  Unrest.  By  Kay  Stan- 
nard Baker.      Now   York:    Doubleday.    Page  &    Co. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union   Square                        San  Francisco 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

70/  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Engines  of  the  Body. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  physiology  delivered  by  the  author  to 
an  audience  of  "boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women"  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London. 
The  whole  mechanism  of  the  body  is  covered 
without  the  use  of  technical  language  and  with 
a  clearness  and  precision  that  are  beyond 
praise.  There  are  very  many  explanatory  dia- 
grams that  add  largely  to  the  value  of  the 
work. 

The  Engines  op  the  Human  Body.  By  Arthur 
Keith,  M.  D..  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Philadelphia: 
J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 


The  Inward  Light. 
It  is  probable  that  in  a  thousand  years'  time 
we  shall  still  be  considering  the  case  of  the 
individual  who  finds  that  his  conscience  en- 
joins what  the  law  of  the  land  commands. 
The  problem  would  be  easy  if  only  we  were 
able  to  define  conscience  or  to  identi  fy  its 
true  operations.  Conscience  may  forbid  war, 
or  vaccination,  or  the  taking  of  a  census.  It 
has  been  known  to  prohibit  alcohol,  and  meat 


Briefer  Reviews. 

A  late  addition  to  the  Children  of  Other 
Lands  books  now  in  course  of  issue  by  the 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  is  "When 
I  Was  a  Boy  in  Scotland,"  by  George  Mc- 
pherson  Hunter. 

Among  the  best  of  current  books  for  girls 
is  "Happy  House,"  by  Jane  D.  Abbott  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company;  $1.60).  It  is  a  story  of 
two  American  girls  of  differing  temperament 
|  and  the  way  in  which  they  participated  in  a 
family   quarrel. 

"What  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other," 
by  William  Graham  Sumner,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1883.  It  has  now  been  issued  in 
a  new  edition  by  Harper  &  Brothers  ($1.50). 
its  value  being  proved  by  a  vitality  that  still 
gives  it  consonance  with  the  thought  of  to- 
day. 

Clarence  S.  Yoakum  and  Robert  M.  Yedkes 
have  compiled  and  edited  a  volume  of  "Army 


"Piedmont  Estates"  Homesites 

IN 

The  East  Bay's  Finest  Residential  Park 

IN  BEAUTIFUL  PIEDMONT,  commanding  a  most  magnificent  view  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  and   the  Marin  County  hills. 

THIS  SUPERB  residential  Park  is  situated  on  the  Sunkist  slope  of  the  Fashionable 
Piedmont   District  and   is  absolutely   protected    from   disagreeable   winds. 

THIS  PARK  has  been  subdivided  so  the  contours  of  the  land  give  each  bomesite  a 
natural  setting.  This  will  appeal  to  appreciative  people,  who  desire  something  different  from 
the  ordinary  flat  level   land   without  inspiration  or  artistic  merit. 

ONLY  FIFTEEN  of  these  remarkable  homesites  of  from  one  to  four  acres;  each  one 
furnishing  a  most  picturesque  location  for  a  home  of  dignitv  and  refinement. 

OYER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  of  Piedmont's  finest  homes  adjacent  to  Piedmont 
Estates. 

CAREFULLY  RESTRICTED   to  home  costing  from  $10,000  upward. 

THIS  UNIQUE  LOCATION,  the  splendid  plans  prepared  for  the  development  of  this 
beautiful  residential  Park,  prepared  b\T  landscape  Engineers  of  note,  and  the  perfect  building 
restrictions  combine  to  make  this  a  home  place  of  distinctiveness  and  individuality. 

Descriptive  literature  mailed  upon  request. 

SHOWN  BY  APPOINTMENT 

THOMAS  W.  PACK 
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REALTY  SYNDICATE  COMPANY 

10th  Floor,  Syndicate  Bldg.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 
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YOU  ARE  A  REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleuaol  hour  in  the  real  "Old 
Boot  Shop"  .1 2  TILLMAN  PLACE. 
OFF  GRANT  AVENUE-below  Sutler.  Tj  Rue 

Old  Boob  Bought.  Sob)  end  Hunted  For  by 
GEORGE  HARGENSCformedy  of  the  While  Hot»e) 


METAPHYSICAL  LIBRARY 

165  POST  STREET  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Kearny   3899 

Circulating  library.  Free  reading  and  rest 
room.  Hours,  10  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  daily  except 
Sunday.  Metaphysical  and  occult  literature  for 
sale.  Subscriptions  to  magazines  taken.  Talks 
on  the  power  of  mind,  open  to  all,  daily  at  noon 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday;  on  Saturdays  at 
1:15  to  2:15  p.  m.  Voluntary  offerings.  Lec- 
ture hall  and  teachers*  room  for  rent. 


Mental  Tests."  We  are  already  famiiiar  with 
these  methods  of  grading  the  intelligence  of 
soldiers  and  others,  and  while  they  may  have 
a  substratum  of  truth  they  lie  under  a  certain, 
suspicion  of  triviality  and  childishness.  We 
may  doubt  if  they  afford  any  but  the  slightest 
indication  of  human  or  military  values.  The 
book  is  publish  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


Johann  von  Albert  recently  landed  at  Xew 
York  on  the  steamship  Mauretania.  He  is 
nineteen  years  old  and  measures  eight  feet 
five  inches  in  his  stocking  feet.  There  was 
no  berth  on  the  ship  big  enough  for  him,  so 
he  slept  in  a  companion  way  on  two  cots 
placed   end  to   end. 


The 

Gold 
Girl 

James  B.  Hendryx 

Author  of  "The  Gun  Brand," 

"The  Texan,"  etc.     12° 

$1.75 

A  Western   Story   approved 
by  the  West 

"  Hendryx  has  won  a  place  in  the  affections 
of  those  who  like  outdoor  stories  of  excit- 
ing; adventure.  His  books  sell  along  with 
those  of  Zane  Grey,  and  his  followers  take 
somewhat  the  same  trails." 

—  Oakland  Tribune. 

"A  story  by  a  man  who  understands  the 
West  and  its  people — of  more  than  ordin- 
ary interest  to  those  who  love  the  great  out- 
doors and  its  children." 

— Los  Angeles  Saturday  Night. 

G.   P.  PUTNAM'S    SONS 


New  York 


Tune  19,  1920. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Mercier. 

Cardinal  Mercier  is  universally  recognized 
as  great,  not  because  he  resisted  the  Germans, 
but  because  he  tranquilly  did  what  he  believed 
to  be  right  with  an  utter  indifference  to  the 
consequences.  That  he  did  this  at  a  time 
when  the  world  seemed  to  be  given  over  ut- 
terly to  the  rule  of  material  force  was  some- 
thing of  an  ethical  miracle  besides  being  a 
demonstration  that  there  is  something  stronger 
than  material   force. 

Cardinal  Mercier  now  makes  a  contribution 
to  real  history  by  the  publication  of  the  letters 
exchanged  between  himself  and  the  German 
authorities.  Here  we  have  the  unvarnished 
story  of  all  those  great  events  in  Belgium  that 
so  stirred  the  conscience  of  the  world,  the 
illegal  deportations  and  imprisonments,  the 
hundred  forms  of  a  cruel  iniquity  that  were 
visited  upon  the  Belgian  people.  Such  evi- 
dence is  worth  more  than  any  number  of  re- 
ports of  special  correspondents  and  travelers. 
It    is    authentic,    unimpeachable,    beyond    the 
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ACCOUNTING 

Cost — C.  P.  A.  or  Executive 

A  few  convincing  reasons  why  you  should 
train  the  I.  A.  S.  way  Tor  the  best  paying 
profession    in   the    world. 

We  have  a  greater  number  of  our  students 
who  are  Certified  Public  Accountants  than  any 
similar    institution. 

We  are  the  oldest  exclusive  Accountancy 
school. 

Your  training  is  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  prominent  practicing  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  of  whom  we  have  over  fifteen  on 
our    staff. 

The  I.  A.  S.  methods  of  training  are  the 
last  word  in  Accountancy  instruction;  simple, 
thorough,   practical  and  concise. 

Our  elective  features  enable  you  to  spe- 
cialize as  a  Cost  and  System  Expert,  Pub- 
lic Accountant,  Executive  Accountant,  Credit 
Manager,   etc. 

You  are  enrolled  under  an  absolute  satis- 
faction guarantee  and  need  no  previous  book- 
keeping experience  to  make  a  success  of  our 
training. 

Avoid  Classroom  Annoyances 

Over  100  students  with  one  to  three  years* 
training  in  Accountancy  through  class-room 
methods  have  recently  enrolled,  and  all  are 
gratified  with  the  quicker  progress  and  more 
practical  results  they  are  achieving  through 
our  home  study  methods  than  is  possible  in  the 
class    room. 

Call,  write  or  phone  at  once  Sutter  .1297 
for  free  announcement  number  8  containing 
full  information.  Low  tuition,  easy  terras. 
Open   evenings  and    Saturday    afternoons. 

B.    C.    SITZ,  Dist.   Manager, 

International  Accountants  Society,  Inc. 

744  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


reach  of  challenge.  Baron  von  der  Lancken. 
shortly  before  the  end  of  the  war,  wrote  to 
the  Cardinal :  "You  are  in  our  estimation 
the  incarnation  of  occupied  Belgium,  of  which 
you  are  the  venerated  and  trusted  pastor.  For 
this  reason  it  is  to  you  the  governor-general 
and  my  government  also  have  commissioned 
me  to  come  and  to  announce  that  when  we 
evacuate  your  soil  we  wish  to  hand  over  to 
you  unasked  and  of  our  own  free  will  the 
political  prisoners  serving  their  time  either 
in  Belgium  or  in  Germany,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  been  deported." 

Cardinal  Mercier's  Own  St<jry.  By  Cardinal 
Mercier.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

Wild  West  Stories. 

"The  Killer,*'  by  Stewart  Edward  White,  is 
the  first  of  a  volume  of  short  stories,  "The 
Killer,"  however,  attaining  almost  to  the  di- 
mensions of  a  novelette.  It  is  quite  a  striking 
tale  of  a  strange  old  Arizona  rancher  who 
had  an  obsession  for  killing  all  living  things, 
including  even  the  beasts,  crawling  things,  and 
insects,  who,  within  his  ranch  limits,  resisted 
his  will,  which  prohibited  all  unnecessary 
sounds  within  his  domain  of  terror.  How  he 
terrorized  the  countryside  population,  consist- 
ing principally  of  "cattle  rustlers."  men  of 
careless  bravery,  is  told  in  a  tale  full  of  the 
wild   heedless   adventure  of  the   West. 

"The  Road  Agent"  is  also  a  capital  story 
of  mining  life  in  a  peculiarly  formed  valicy 
that  sounds  strangely  like  Yosemite.  "The 
Tide"  begins  well,  but  spreads  out  to  a  weak- 
ened wash  of  rather  uncumulative  narrative 
much  in  the  way  in  which  the  Humboldt  River 
disappears  in  the  wide  stretches  of  the  sink 
as  described  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  story. 

The  remaining  three  alleged  slories — or 
perhaps  they  are  not  alleged — are  merely  long 
and  loving  descriptions  of  ranch  life,  ranch 
delights,  ranch  freedoms,  and  ranch  diver- 
sions ;  all,  of  course,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  man  who.  as  a  privileged  guest,  is  not 
a  toiler  on  a  ranch. 

The  book  is  full  of  Western  atmosphere 
and  will  be  read  with  special  interest  by  boys 
and  men. 

The  Killer.  By  Stewart  Edward  White.  New 
York:    Doubleday,    Page   &   Co. 


Lucretius. 
We  may  hope  that  the  metrical  translation 
of  Lucretius  that  comes  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor William  Ellen-  Leonard  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  may  stimulate  the  read- 
ing of  a  poet  who  must  necessarily  be  classed 
among  the  ancients,  but  who  was  none  the 
less  the  pioneer  of  much  of  modern  psychics 
and  chemistry.  Professor  Leonard  has  made 
a  translation  that  is  not  only  pleasant  to  read, 
but  that  seems  admirably  to  convey  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author.  It  may  be  that  the  classical 
scholar  will  find  vulnerable  points  for  his  criti- 
cism. He  will  assuredly  search  for  them. 
But  the  normal  reader,  unharassed  by  pedan- 
tries, will  read  this  text  with  the  comfortable 
feeling  that  he  is  in  contact  with  the  mind 
and  meaning  of  Lucretius.  And  this,  we  may- 
suppose,   constitutes  a  good  translation. 

T.  Lucretius  Carus:  Of  the  Nature  of 
Things.  A  metrical  translation  by  William  El- 
lerv  Leonard.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1.75. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
News  has  just  been  received  from  England 
that  General  Charles  Sherrill,  well  known  as 
a  diplomat  and  recently  in  the  public  eye  for 
his  book,  "Have  We  a  Far  Eastern  Policy?" 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  has  just  been  made 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  addition  to 
his  diplomatic  interests  (he  was  formerly  min- 
ister to  the  Argentine)  General  Sherrill  is  also 
an  authority  on  stained  glass,  with  several 
books  on  the  subject  to  his  credit.  It  was 
after  he  had  read  a  paper  on  glass  to  the  so- 
ciety that  its  members  conferred  the  honor 
upon  him. 

V.  Blasco  Ibanez'  "Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse"  has  remained  constantly  for 
twenty-one  months  in  the  list  of  the  best- 
selling  novels  in  the  L'nited  States. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  ready  Van  YVyck 
Brooks'  "The  Ordeal  of  Mark  Twain,"  which 
offers  a  suggestive  and  stimulating  discussion  ' 
of  Twain's  genius  and  character  and  endeav- 
ors to  discover  the  reason  for  what  many  have 
long  felt  to  be  a  baffling  contradiction  in  his 
work  which  is  sometimes  the  manifestation 
of  rollicking  merriment  and  sometimes  oi 
cynical  and  hopeless  pessimism. 

"The  Rising  Tide  of  Color  Against  White 
World  Supremacy,"  by  Lothrop  Stoddard 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  bids  to  be  the  most 
talked  of  book  which  has  appeared  since  the 
war — indeed  it  is  the  first  book  to  take  up 
world  questions  beyond  the  present  peace  set- 
tlement. Mr.  Stoddard  feels  that  "the  white 
race  stands  at  the  cross  roads  of  life  and 
death."  that  it  is  threatened  by  the  colored 
races,  but  he  makes  it  very  clear — and  here 
lies  his  new  and  important  contribution — that 
it  is  not  a  military,  but  an  economic  and 
emigration  peril  that  threatens  us  from  the 
dark   peoples,      In    a    special    article   the   New 


York  Times  calls  his  book  "perhaps  the  most 
striking  specimen  of  its  kind  since  Professor 
Usher's  'Pan-Germanism'  burst  upon  us  jus', 
before  the  war  began." 

Frederick  F.  Moore,  author  of  "Sailor  Girl,' 
while  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  met  a  friend 
in  Colombo,  Ceylon,  who  knew  the  master  of 
the  vessel  in  which  Moore  was  serving.  The 
friend  told  the  captain  that  he  had  in  his  crew 
a  man  who  had  written  some  stories  for  maga- 
zines. "Yeah  ?"  asked  the  Down  East  skipper. 
"Wa'l  sailors  git  funny  notions.  So  I've  got 
a  poetical  chap  this  v'yage,  have  I?  I'm  not 
surprised.  Once  I  had  a  bo'sun  who  thought 
he  was  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  once  I  had  a 
cook   who   thought  he  was  John   the   Baptist." 


New  Books  Received. 
The  Quirt.      By  B.    M.    Bower.     Boston:    Little 
Brown  &  Co.;    $1.75. 
A   novel. 

Paul  and  the  Printing  Press.      Bv  Sara  Ware 
Bassett.      Boston:    Little,    Brown   &    Co. 
Issued    in  the  Invention   Series. 

Albany:  The  Crisis  in  Government.  By  Louis 
\\  aldman.      New    York:    Boni    Ji    Liveright;"  $1.50. 

The  story  of  the  unseating  of  the  Socialist  as 
semblymen. 

America's    Position    in    Mlstc      By    Eugene    E 
Simpson.     Boston:  The  Four  Seas  Company;  $1. 
The  true  place  of  America  in  the  musical  world 

The  Function  of  the  Poet  and  Other  Essays. 
By  James  Russell  Lowell.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company. 

Collected  and  edited    by   Albert    Mordelt. 

Prison  Methods  in  New  York  State.  By 
Philip    Klein.      New    York:    Columbia   University. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public    Law. 

The  Limits  of  Socialism.      By  O.  Fred  Bouckt 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
An   examination   of   the   boundaries. 

W hat's    the    World    Coming    To?      Bv    Ruper) 
Hughes.      New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
A  novel. 

^  Writing    Through     Reading.       By    Robert     M 
Gay.     Boston:  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

A  suggestive  method  of  writing  English,  with 
directions  and  exercises. 

The  Relation  of  the  Judiciary  to  the  Con- 
stitution. By  William  M.  .Meigs.  New  York: 
Xeale    Publishing    Company. 

A    historical    analysis. 

Man's     Duty     to     Man.       By    John     D.     Works- 
New    York:    Neale    Publishing   Company. 
A  study  of  social  conditions. 

The  Railroad  Problem.      By   Walter  W.  Davis. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A  proposed  plan. 

The     Learned     Lady     in     England,     1650-1760. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
Yassar  Semi-Centennial  Series. 


Disposition  of  Useless  Papers. 
What  to  destroy  and  what  to  save  in  the 
way  of  old  documents,  newspaper,  and  other 
publications  has  given  rise  to  the  organization 
of  the  committees  of  Congress  bearing  these 
peculiar  titles:  "Disposition  of  Useless  Paper? 
in  the  Executive  Departments"  and  "Exam- 
ination and  Disposition  of  Documents."  The 
names  of  the  committees  indicate  the  duties 
devolving  upon  their  members.  Moreover,  not 
only  public  officers,  but  the  directors  of  li 
braries  and  museums,  to  say  nothing  of  pri 
vate  collectors,  are  often  puzzled  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  matter  issuing  from  modern 
printing   presses.     A   bill   was  some   time   ago 


Above  the  Standard. 


introduced  in  Parliament  to  enable  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum  to  distribute  or  de- 
stroy "valueless  printed  matter  in  their  pos- 
session." Immediately  a  Shakespearean  scholar 
of  prominence  objected.  He  argued  that  no 
one  could  discriminate  between  what  may  be 
valuable  and  valueless  for  the  historical  in- 
vestigator of  the  future.  "Who  knows,"  he 
asked,  "but  that  the  trade  circular,  the  coun- 
try newspaper,  or  the  street  song  may  throw 
a  most  important  light  several  hundred  years 
hence  upon  some  mooted  question  of  our  pres- 
ent life?" 


DEANE     SUMMER     CAMP 

Offers  a  wholesome  out-of-door  life  for  boys  from 
ten  to  fifteen.  Ocean  bathing,  riding,  trail  trips, 
athletics,    tutoring,    if    desired. 
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^  ninny  -    f- 
Ducrow 

by  Henry  St.John  Cooper 

Humble  factory  worker;  popular  actress; 
successful  business  woman.  These  are  the 
milestones  in  the  career  of  Sunny  Ducrow, 
merriest  and  maddest  of  all  heroines  of 
fiction.  The  novel  that  is  being  read  over 
the  English  speaking  world. 
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MRS.  FISKE 


There  is  a  book  called  simply  "Mrs.  Fiske," 
in  which  is  given  the  star's  theories  of  the 
theatre  by  a  friend  who  carefully  collected 
various  opinions  from  her  during  long  talks 
on  the  subject  of  acting.  From  these  talks 
one  derives  a  very  just  impression,  I  should 
judge,  of  the  kind  of  woman  Mrs.  Fiske  is  on 
the  artistic  side;  meaning  not  in  achievement, 
but  in  desire  and  purpose.  What  she  can  do 
the  American  public  well  knows.  What  she 
thinks,  and  admires,  and  longs  for  we  learn 
from  the  book;  also  what  she  reprobates. 

Mrs.  Fiske's  great  desire  since,  no  longer 
Minnie  Maddern,  but  Mrs.  Fiske,  she  returned 
to  the  stage  in  1890,  after  several  years'  re- 
tirement, and  began,  with  the  able  support 
and  intellectual  sympathy  of  Mr.  Fiske,  to  put 
over  Ibsen  roles  has  been  to  assemble  a  cast 
for  some  Ibsen  or  other  masterpiece  as  near 
to  being  perfect  as  is  possible  in  this  imper- 
fect  life. 

She  has  played  with  many  fine  actors  in  her 
time,  and  it  has  made  her  modest.  Too  much 
the  artist  for  conceit,  she  looks  back  on  her 
work  in  the  past,  and  sometimes  laughs,  and 
sometimes  shrugs,  and  sometimes  blushes  for 
it.  But  like  all  artists  she  remembers  the  in- 
frequent times  when  she  won  her  own  ap- 
proval and  glowed  with  the  joy  of  it.  "I 
acted  Salvation  Nell  steadily  for  two  years," 
she  says,  "and  in  all  that  time  I  gave  only  one 
performance  that  I  approved,  only  one  that 
was  really  good."  And  she  says  of  her  Becky 
Sharp :  "The  worst  performances  I  ever  gave 
as  Becky  Sharp  were  both  in  New  York. 
One  was  at  the  premiere  of  the  play;  the 
other  was  on  the  first  night  of  its  revival.  I 
should  not  care  to  be  judged  on  those.  .  .  . 
They  were  shocking  performances,  both  of 
them." 

"Shakespeare,"  she  says,  "was  not  for  her" 
— referring  to  long  ago  days  before  her  fame 
and  her  specializing  in  Ibsen  were  estab- 
lished facts.  "I  did  act  Frou  Frou,  and,"  she 
admits,  "I  can  not  begin  to  tell  you  how 
dreadful  I  was  as  Frou  Frou.  But  I  did  not 
play  Camille.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  could 
not."  (Her  explanation  as  to  the  why  and 
wherefore  was  a  confession :  "I  can  not  play 
a  love  scene.     I  never  could.") 

In  the  Ibsen  plays  she  found,  she  said, 
"roles  with  such  depths  of  feeling,  such  vistas 
of  life  as  must  inspire  and  exact  the  best 
from  any  player." 

"Life-sized  work,"  she  calls  her  Ibsen  ex- 
periences. "An  Ibsen  play  is  like  a  black 
forest,  something  you  can  enter,  something 
you  can  walk  about  in.  .  .  .  And  once  in- 
side you  find  such  wonderful  glades,  such 
beautiful,  sunlit  places." 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  verdict,  this  re- 
markably sane,  just,  and  intelligent  critic,  who 
seems  to  look  at  each  play  and  each  role  from 
every  side,  refers  to  "the  inexplicable 
stenches"  that  rise  occasionally  from  Ibsen's 
plays. 

Her  comments  on  Hedda  Gabler  will  in- 
terest those  in  whom  the  strange  character 
of  that  mental  pervert  excites  such  aversion 
when  they  see  the  play  for  the  first  time. 
"That  poor  little  Norwegian  neurotic,"  she 
says,  "is  poor  and  empty.  ...  On  the  high- 
way of  life  the  Hedda  Gablers  are  just  so 
much  impedimenta.  But  she  is  universal. 
She  is  recognized  all  over  the  world.  London 
sees  her  at  every  dinner-table." 

Here    is    embodied    some    of    Mrs.    Fiske's 
creed  as  to  what  constitutes  real  acting:    "As 
soon    as    I    suspect    a    fine    effect    is    being 
achieved  by  accident  I   lose   interest. 
The  scientific  actor  is  an  even  worker.    . 
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He  can  be  depended  on.  Once  he  has  thought 
out  his  role  and  found  the  means  to  express 
his  thought,  he  can  always  remember  the 
means.  .  .  .  The  skilled  actor  can  use  him- 
self as  a  finely  keyed  instrument  and  thereon 
strike  what  notes  he  will.  With  due  allow- 
ance for  the  varying  mood  and  interest,  the 
hundredth  performance  is  as  good  as  the 
first ;   or,   for  obvious  reasons,  far  better." 

Her  sound  judgment  is  shown  in  the  ad- 
vice she  gives  the  tyro :  "Consider  your 
voice ;  first,  last,  and  always  your  voice.  It 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  acting.  Train 
that  till  it  responds  to  your  thought  and  pur- 
pose with  absolute  precision.  Go  at  once 
...  to  some  master  of  the  voice,  and,  if 
need  be,  spend  a  whole  year  with  him  study- 
ing the  art  of  speech." 

The  absolute  soundness  of  this  advice  is 
recognizable  when  we  pause  to  recall  how 
many  otherwise  attractive  players — albeit  with 
crude  accent  and  uncultivated  voice — we  have 
seen  who  disappear  from  the  stage  after  a 
time,  never  to  be  seen  again. 

Naturally  this  remarkably  reasonable  com- 
mentator does  not  overlook  the  great  essential. 
"An  actor,"  she  says,  "is  exactly  as  big  as  his 
imagination.  .  .  .  Most  of  us  would  put  the 
imagination  first,  and  I  suppose  I  should.  If 
I  put  the  voice  'he' " — meaning  the  unseen 
multitude  of  he's  heading  toward  the  stage — 
"will   remember  it  longer." 

One  of  the  most  striking  conclusions  thai 
Mrs.  Fiske  advances  will  not  be  popular  with 
young  players.  "If  you  are  forever  jostling 
with  the  theatrical  crowd,"  she  says,  "you 
lose  the  blush  of  youth,  the  bloom  of  char- 
acter. If,  as  author,  producer,  director,  or 
actor,  you  become  theatricalized  you  are  lost. 
The  chance  to  do  the  fine  thing  may  pass  your 
way,  but  it  is  not  for  you.  .  .  .  It  is  in  the 
irony  of  things  that  the  theatre  should  be  the 
most  dangerous  place  for  the  actor." 

Mrs.  Fiske  makes  a  confession  that  en- 
lightens us  as  to  the  reason  we  scolded  for  so 
many  years  because  we  could  not  understand 
her,  and  then  finally  found,  to  our  surprise, 
that  we  could.  "For  years,"  she  says,  "I  had 
no  appreciation  whatever  of  the  importance 
of  careful  speech.  Only  of  recent  years  .  .  . 
have  I  learned  to  use  my  voice.  Three  hours 
of  voice  practice  every  day  of  the  season — ■ 
that,  properly,  is  the  actor's  chore.  He  must 
have  such  practice  at  least  one  hour  a  day. 
.  .  .  Only  so,  and  then  only  in  the  last  few 
years,  have  I  even  begun  to  speak  decently 
in  the  theatre.  Before  that  it  was  monstrous, 
so  dreadful  that  I  should  not  have  been  al- 
lowed to  act  at  all.  I  should  have  been  wiped 
out." 

"Mrs.  Fiske :  Her  Views  on  the  Stage"  con- 
tains the  essentials  of  the  theory  of  acting 
of  a  woman  who  is  now  one  of  the  very  fore- 
most of  her  art  in  America.  Against  handi- 
caps she  has  won  her  spurs.  Mrs.  Fiske,  even 
in  her  youth,  was  never  a  beautiful  woman. 
But  with  the  spiritual  power  and  the  silent 
yet  potent  suggestion  she  conveyed  we  either 
forgot  the  lack,  or  were  magnetized  with  the 
aid  of  her  beautiful  eyes,  skin,  and  hair  into 
accepting  her  as  one.  In  "Becky  Sharp"  her 
appearance  tallied  with  the  character,  just  as 
in  "Tess  of  the  d'Urbervilles"  we  felt  that 
the' tense  intellectual  fibre  of  the  woman,  so 
well  conveyed  in  her  physiognomy,  with  its 
jaw  of  a  fighter  and  its  eyes  of  spiritual 
vision,  could  not  entirely  bend  itself  to  ac- 
cord with  the  alluring  charm  of  gentle,  yield- 
ing, submissive  Tess.  Only  in  that  remark- 
able scene  just  following  the  murder,  when 
with  a  marvelous  thrill  of  sympathy  we  recog- 
nized in  the  simple,  homely  gesture  with 
which  she  ran  the  brush  through  her  hair 
how  Tess  instinctively  sought  to  escape  from 
the  horror  of  her  deed  by  invoking  the  aid 
of  the  commonplace,  did  we  quite  accept 
her  as  Hardy's  heroine.  Even  then,  however, 
it  was  more  as  woman,  outraged  by  cruelty 
to  the  point  of  desperation  and  crime,  than 
as  Tess  that  we  recognized  the  sufferer  in 
this  powerful  acting  done  by  mere  force  of 
suggestion. 

Mrs.  Fiske  has  also  a  marked  individuality 
that  it  can  not  but  be  difficult  to  submerge  in 
a  role,  more  especially  as  she  has  a  hundred 
mannerisms  that  she  never  divests  herself  of. 
The  actress  has  something  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject, too,  for  she  conceives  it  the  player's 
province  to  bend  every  trait,  every  charac- 
teristic into  harmony  with   the  role   assumed. 
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"LOLA" 

A  Haunting  Brazilian  Song  and 
Fox  Trot 

Ask  any  Orchestra  Leader 


The  play  "Mis'  Nelly  of  N'Orleans"  is 
quite  unworthy  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  powers,  but 
she  contrives  to  be  so  wise,  so  witty,  and  so 
charming  as  whimsical  Miss  Nelly  that  we 
must  perforce  reconcile  ourselves  with  the 
disparity.  In  "Mrs.  Fiske"  she  tells  her 
friend  that  she  is  tired,  and  will  play  only  in 
light  comedy  for  the  rest  of  her  career.  So, 
if  she  sticks  to  this  resolution,  in  the  future 
we  will  see  her  no  more  in  the  great  roles 
to  which  she  has  added  distinction. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


"Why,"  I  said  protestingly,  when  the  fe- 
male of  the  Werner  and  Amoros  trio  made 
her  appearance,  "is  the  maiden  such  a  what 
is  it?"  "Because,"  replied  X  matter-of- 
factly,  "the  maiden  is  a  man."  It  was  so,  and 
I  was  quite  vexed  with  myself  for  my  lack  of 
perspicacity,  more  especially  as  the  wig  was 
very  wiggy.  But  when  a  man  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage  has  presentable  arms  and  neck  and 
his  feet  are  not  too  hoof-like,  he  feels  tempted 
occasionally  to  try  and  fool  us.  The  wig- 
maker  and  the  make-up  man,  the  high-heeled 
slipper,  and  the  highly  decorative  style  of 
dress  do  the  rest.  The  rest  of  the  act  con- 
sisted of  juggling  mixed  with  music,  and  the 
violin  and  'cello  playing  had  merit.  So  had 
the  juggling  and  the  clowning,  for  that 
matter. 

Bothwell  Browne  also  tried  the  usual  fe- 
male impersonation  in  his  act,  and  if  he 
hadn't  looked  so  big  beside  the  particularly 
small  and  daintily  formed  girls  he  has  in  his 
troupe  it  would  have  been  almost  convincing. 
But,  although  he  feminizes  his  face  very 
well,  and  his  figure  has  gentler  curves  than 
is  usual  with  men,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  too 
physically  overpowering  to  be  perfectly  suc- 
cessful in  the  impersonation.  His  act,  which 
is  the  only  holdover,  is  a  particularly  hand- 
some one,  his  "bathing  beauties"  are  ex- 
tremely pretty  and  bewitchingly  symmetrical, 
and  the  pantomimic  version  of  "the  dance  of 
jealousy"  is  a  specimen  of  the  Oriental  dance 
dramas  to  which  Bothwell  Browne  is  specially 
addicted,  and  which  are  always  very  telling. 
The  Browne  sisters  have  inherited  the 
physical  symmetry  of  their  sire  and  are  a 
very  dainty  pair  of  beauties  as  well  as  expert 
in  accordeonizing.  Bothwell  Browne's  act 
spreads  over  half  of  the  printed  programme, 
but  they  have  the  usual  number  of  attrac- 
tions. 

Nellie  V.  Nichols,  well  provided  with  a  va- 
riety of  songs,  comes  as  "herself,"  and,  as 
usual,  makes  herself  solid  with  the  audience 
in  dialectic  and  plain  English  songs  and 
dances.  As  a  dresser  Nellie  is  not  a  hummer, 
although  she  tries,  but  everything  else  she 
does   "gets   over." 

There  is  a  playlet,  "A  Touch  in  Time." 
Pretty  good,  and  so  is  Oliver  Smith.  The 
setting  cheap,  and  the  actress  fair.  Still, 
Oliver   Smith   captured   the  laughs. 

"Last  Night"  goes  well  with  Earl  Cava- 
naugh  in  the  role  of  a  casual  sort  of  hus- 
band who  fountains  out  a  shower  of  persiflage 
in  that  casual  sort  of  way  that  tickles  the 
ear-drums.  There  is  a  troupe  of  pretty  girls 
in  "Last  Night"  who  wiggle  rather  too  of- 
fensively in  the  great  modern  muscle  dance 
to  suit  a  clean-minded  admirer  of  girlhood. 
But  this  odious  form  of  alleged  dancing  will 
soon  pass  away,  for  it  has  been  overworked. 

Emil  and  Willie  did  some  good  balancing, 
Baxley  and  Porter  had  a  very  mild  offering 
in  which  Baxley  expended  himself  with  ardor 
— no  doubt  he  is  in  the  twenties — upon  the 
successful  make-up  of  a  very  old  man,  and 
Bert  Hanlon,  eccentric  singing  and  talking 
comedian,  made  good  in  his  jokes,  his 
monologuizing,  and  his  recitation.  For  Bert 
is  a  humorist,  and  draws  down  the  laugh 
every  time.  I  have  an  idea  that  Bert  has  not 
yet  risen  to  his  full  stature,  and  that  in  time 
he  will  be  one  of  the  big  star  humorists  in 
vaudeville.  Anyway  he  is  a  clever  youth, 
and  an  amusing,  and  in  his  comic  recitation 
about  his  antipathy  to  the  olive  with  its  re- 
current, physically  emphasized  refrain  he  con- 
trived to  pile  on  his  aversion  more  and  more 
thickly,  and  was  all  there  at  the  final  climax. 


"JOHNNY  GET  YOUR  GUN." 


To  the  Alcazar  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
launched  "Johnny  Get  Your  Gun"  to  a  pro- 
longed career  on  the  theatrical  circuits,  in- 
cluding a  year  in  New  York.  It  was  this  play, 
I  believe,  that  was  instrumental  in  landing 
Louis  Bennison  on  Broadway.  It  is  a  singu- 
larly naive  play,  but  it  is  crammed  to  the 
nozzle  with  rough  and  tumble,  boyish  animai 
spirits,  and  a  sort  of  playfully  ferocious  sense 
of  humor.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  the 
attitude  of  the  generally  youthful  Alcazar  au- 
dience. They  were  with  American  Johnny, 
heart  and  soul.  His  native  ferocity — for 
Johnny  is  very  much,  of  a  brute,  though  a 
playful  one — daunted  them  not  at  all,  and 
when  Jobnny,  rebuking  the  ducal  insolence, 
intimated  to  "his  grace"  that  it  was  his — 
Johnny's^-royal  pleasure  to  have  him  wait 
upon  his  pleasure  the  guileless  young  things 
with    the    democratic    blood    boiling    in    their 


veins  warmly  applauded.  It  never  occurred  to 
them  for  a  moment,  in  the  warmth  of  their 
sympathy  with  Johnny's  American  cowboyisms 
as  opposed  to  the  duke's  haughty  self-suf- 
ficiency, that  Johnny  had  exceedingly  auto- 
cratic ways  with  the  house  servants ;  with  all, 
that  is,  except  Jordan,  who  was  young  and 
pretty. 

However,  "Johnny  Get  Your  Gun"  is  a 
wild,  roaring  farce,  and  Johnny  is  a  wild, 
roaring  cowboy  who  makes  you  laugh  in  wild, 
roaring  laughter;  so,  as  that  is  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  play,  it  made  a  wild,  roaring 
success,  and  no  doubt  set  up  the  bank  account 
of  Edward  Burke,  the  author. 

Mr.    Burke   contrives  plenty   of   action,   and 
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Service 


Telephones: 
Dough*  2 161 
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gwlart *b  (Still 

A  Restaurant  for  Discriminating  People 

354  Geary  Street,  adjoining  St.  Francis  Hotel 


"A 
Soft  Answer- 


Once  in  a  while  the  Service  De- 
partments gets  a  letter  like  this, 
which  was  written  by  an  absentee 
property- owner : 

"You  have  no  right  to  charge  me 
65  cents  for  service  charge.  That 
amounts  to  $7.80  each  year,  or  $78 
for  ten  years. 

"I  have  paid  for  water  from  you 
for  15  years — if  you  had  charged  65 
cents  each  month  during  that  time 
it  would  have  amounted  to  $117  just 
for  service  charge. 

"That  is  graft  pure  and  simple.  I 
want  you  to  quit  it  and  give  me 
credit  on  my  account  for  what  you 
have  already  charged." 

In  reply  the  Service  Department 
explained  the  fairness  of  the  service 
charge  (now  generally  understood  in 
San  Francisco),  and  showed  the  ab- 
sentee property-owner  that  the  pres- 
ent method  of  billing  had  cut  his 
water  bills  7  per  cent,  below  what 
he  would  have  paid  under  the  old 
Ordinance  Rates. 

The  Service  Department,  in  line 
with  its  policy  of  Useful  Service, 
and  believing  that  "a  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wrath,"  added  this 
suggestion : 

"Your  account  shows  that  for  the 
five  months  ending  May  1,  1920, 
your  tenants  drew  considerably 
more  water  than  during  the  same 
period   of  1919. 

"This  means  either  increased  use, 
or  waste. 

"If  you  suspect  waste  but  can  not 
locate  it,  we  are  ready  to  help  you, 
without  charge. 

"We  would  like  you  to  believe 
that  we  are  as  willing  to  give 
service  as  to  charge  for  it." 

Evidently,  this  property-owner  is 
now  satisfied  that  his  water  bills  are 
reasonable,  for  he  has  not  replied. 

SPEING  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 
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his  idea  of  placing  the  wild  Western  irrepres- 
sible in  command  of  an  elegant  Long  Island 
household  is  a  good  one.  It  works,  even 
though  there  are  moments  when  we  are  dan- 
gerously near  to  sympathy  for  the  afflicted 
family  upon  whom  Johnny  has  descended,  like 
40,000   volts  of  electricity. 

Johnny,  like  all  cowboys,  appeals  to  the  boy 
in  the  heart  of  the  American.  In  spite  of  his 
having  written  a  successful  play  I  don't  really 
believe  that  the  author  has  quite  grown  up. 
But  this  has  really  helped  toward  the  play's 
success. 

And,  grown-up  or  not,  Mr.  Burke  has  snappy 
dialogue,  a  rush  of  action,  lively  situations, 
and  effective  curtains. 

Clay  Clement  does  extra  well  with  the  role 
of  Johnny,  his  size,  his  guilelessly  boyish  ex- 
pression, and  the  more  than  suggestion  of 
athleticism  in  his  appearance,  joined  to  the 
apparent  zest  with  which  he  threw  himself 
into  Johnny's  cowboy  irruptions,  all  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  the  impersona- 
tion. 

Belle  Bennett  made  a  meek  and  winning 
little  maid,  and  her  gentle  reciprocity  to 
Johnny's  rather  alarmingly  sudden  advances 
was  prettily  portrayed. 

Sam  Burton  tackled  the  role  of  "his  grace" 
with  a  very  creditable  assumption  of  the 
fatuousness,  insolence,  and  self-importance  oi 
the    Duke    No    Moor,    assiduous    pursuer    of 
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Phone  Franklin  150 


Two    Weeks — Beginning   Monday,   June   21 

Matinees    Wednesdays    and    Saturdays 

"THE  NEW  BOSTONIANS" 

With  Jefferson  De  Angelis  and  an  Ensemble  of 

85  Nationally  Known  Artists  in  Oscar 

Straus'    Glorious    Masterpiece 

"The  Chocolate  Soldier" 


Prices,  50c  to  $2 


ALCAZAR 

This    Week — Famous    Comedy 
"JOHNNY  GET  YOUR  GUN" 
Originally  Produced    at  the   Alcazar 
WEEK  COM.    NEXT  SUN.   MAT.,  JUNE  20 
Geo.  M.    Cohan's  Tremendously  Successful  Ail- 
American  Comedy-Drama  of  the 
Great   White   Way 
**A  PRINCE  THERE  WAS" 
With    as   Delightful    a    Group   of    Characters   as 
Ever    Smiled    Across   the   Footlights 
NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 
DUDLEY  AYRES— BELLE  BENNETT 
Sun.  Mat.,  June  27 — National  Convention  Week 
Hilarious  Comedv  of  Western  Ranch  Life 
"GOING  SOME" 
By     Rex     Beach,     author     of     "The     Spoilers," 

"Silver  Horde,"  etc.,  and   Paul  Armstrong 
Usual    Night    Prices,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1 

Mats.,   Sun.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


O 


RPHFIJM      OTARRELL  STREET 
V  ;  1ILU1U       Between  Stockton  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

ALEXANDER  CARR  and  Company  in  "An 
April  Shower";  LAST  NIGHT,"  as  Spent  in 
Music  and  Laughter  by  Earl  Cavanaugh,  Anna 
Francis,  Earl  Miller  and  Company;  ELSIE 
PILCER  and  DUDLEY  DOUGLAS  in  Smart 
Songs,  Dances,  Sayings  and  Gowns;  "THE 
MELODY  GARDEN."  Vaudeville's  Musical 
Sensation;  LA  ZIER-WORTH  and  Company, 
"An  Evening  at  Home" ;  EARL  and  SUN- 
SHINE in  "Today  and  Yesterday";  MERLIN 
in  Wit  and  Wonderment;  JOSIE  -HEATHER, 
Singing  Several  Songs. 

Evening  Prices,   25c,   50c,    75c,    $1 

Matinee  Prices,  25c,    50c,   75c 

PHONE  DOUGLAS  70 


American  millions,  and  the  principal  butt  of 
Johnny's  wild  Western  sense  of  humor.  Mr. 
Burton's  impersonation  decidedly  had  points, 
although  the  actor  was  not  always  able,  in  ex- 
pressing the  duke's  horror  and  amaze  at 
Johnny's  alarming  pranks,  to  keep  abreast 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  ducal 
dismay.  However,  they  were  lucky  to  have 
an  actor  who,  in  the  main  essentials,  was  able 
to  so  satisfy  in  the  role.  For,  after  all.  No 
Moor  was  supposed  to  be  a  real  duke,  and  not 
an  impostor. 

The  full  strength  of  the  regular  company 
was  necessary  to  give  the  play,  and  I  think 
from  all  indications  that  the  hilarious  au- 
dience which  enjoyed  their  peep  into  "le  hig 
lif"  and  Johnny's  uproarious  intolerance  of 
unwestern  social  elegances  with  equal  par- 
tiality, felt  that  they  more  than  got  their 
money's  worth.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

"The  Chocolate  Soldier." 

In  the  selection  of  "The  Chocolate  Soldier" 
as  the  medium  for  its  introduction  to  San 
Francisco  audiences  the  management  of  the 
New  Bostonians  has  recognized  the  fact  that 
this  masterpiece  of  Oscar  Straus  and  George 
Bernard  Shaw  has  been  conceded  first  rank 
among  the  music  plays  of  the  world. 

For  the  presentation  here  the  New  Bos- 
tonians will  offer  two  alternating  prima  donnas 
in  the  role  of  Nadina — Ann  Tasker,  the  for- 
mer delightful  impersonator  of  the  title-role 
in  "Madame  Sherry,"  and  Eva  Olivotti, 
equally  well  known  on  the  musical-comedy 
stage.  The  Colonel  Popoff  will  be  Jefferson 
De  Angelis,  dean  of  the  American  comic 
opera  stage.  The  Mascha  will  be  Lavinia 
Winn,  a  native  San  Francisco  girl.  The  bom- 
bastic Massakroff  will  be  portrayed  by  Det- 
mar  Poppin.  J.  Humbird  Dufley,  who  created 
the  leading  tenor  roles  in  "Sari"  and  "Going 
Up,"  will  'be  the  Eumerli,  Edward  Quinn  the 
Alexius,  while  the  Aurelia  will  be  Marie  Hor- 
gan.  The  orchestra  is  under  the  direction  of 
Paul  Steindorff  and  a  fine  scenic  setting  has 
been  prepared.  

The  Curran  Theatre. 

Many  factors  contributed  to  the  unqualified 
New  York  success  of  "Wedding  Bells,"  which 
is  coming  to  the  Curran  Theatre  next  Sunday 
night  with  the  same  company  that  for  months 
furnished  one  of  the  most  popular  entertain- 
ments on  the  Eastern  stage.  The  author  o£ 
this  successful  comedy  is  Salisbury  Field,  who 
leaped  into  a  prominent  place  among  Ameri- 
can humorists  a  few  years  ago  as  part  author 
of  "Twin  Beds." 

The  story  of  the  bridegroom  jilted  during 
the  honeymoon  is  rehearsed  every  day  in  the 
divorce  court,  but  in  "Wedding  Bells"  it  takes 
a  new  and  highly  amusing  turn.  The  groom, 
after  brooding  for  a  while  over  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  his  bride,  finds  some  consola- 
tion in  another  fair  charmer.  Gone  is  the 
elysian  of  former  courting  days,  but,  at  any 
rate,  he  would  like  to  marry  again  just  to 
show  the  jilt — if  she  still  exists — that  she 
made  the  mistake  of  her  life.  But  all  his 
plans  are  upset  by  the  jilt's  sudden  reappear- 
ance. She  is  more  fascinating  than  ever,  more 
tantalizing,    more   irresistible. 

Incidentally  there  is  another  romantic  com- 
edy in  the  background  between  the  butler  and 
maid;  so  there  is  a  play  within  a  play,  laugh 
upon  laugh,  showing  Mr.  Field's  prolific  fund 
of  humor  and  providing  rich  opportunities  for 
the  star  company  assembled  for  the  production 
by  the  Selwyns. 

The  Selwyns'  rule  is  to  make  the  company 
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worthy  of  the  comedy.  To  do  full  justice  to 
Mr.  Field's  matrimonial  merriment  they  en- 
gaged Margaret  Lawrence  and  Wallace  Ed- 
dinger  to  play  the  two  characters  whose  sud- 
den separation  on  their  honeymoon  releases 
all  the  fun  that  fills  "Wedding  Bells."  Miss 
Lawrence  has  been  one  of  the  acknowledged 
queens  of  the  light  comedy  stage  ever  since 
her  triumphal  tour  in  "Tea  for  Three,"  while 
Mr.  Eddinger  has  been  a  star  in  romantic 
comedy  for  years.  Associated  with  Miss  Law- 
rence and  Mr.  Eddinger  are  such  distinguished 
players  as  John  Harwood,  Percy  Ames,  Clark 
Silvernail,  Helen  Spring,  Maud  Andrew,  and 
Mrs.  Jacques  Martin. 

This  brilliant  production  is  coming  to  the 
Curran  after  an  all-winter  engagement  in  New- 
York  and  without  a  single  change  of  cast. 


The  Alcazar  Theatre. 

"A  Prince  There  Was,"  George  M.  Cohan's 
comedy  of  the  Great  White  Way,  commencing 
next  Sunday  matinee,  introduces  the  Alcazar's 
new  leading  man,  Dudley  Ayres,  for  the  first 
time  in  San  Francisco,  who  is  of  splendid 
achievement  in  the  East. 

Keeping  abreast  of  the  times  is  the  key  to 
George  Cohan's  "A  Prince  There  Was,"  which 
is  about  a  jaded  young  rounder  who  never 
had  to  rough  it,  and  who  smashes  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  battling  every  inch  of  the 
way.  Inspired  by  a  child,  he  tries  the  seamy 
side  of  life  in  a  cheap  boarding-house,  where 
he  finds  happiness  in  the  love  of  a  fine  girl 
Dudley  Ayres  personates  the  Broadway  Prince, 
Belle  Bennett  the  young  fiction  writer,  Ben 
Erway — his  first  appearance — the  movie  supe 
who  wants  to  be  a  detective,  Brady  Kline  the 
magazine  publisher,  Emelie  Melville  the 
boarding-house  mistress,  Jean  Oliver  her 
slangy  daughter,  Emily  Pinter  the  saleslady, 
Henry  Shumer  the  old  lawyer,  Al  Cunning- 
ham the  valet,  and  the  famous  child  actress, 
Sylvia  Yaffy,  as  the  inspiring  little  slavey. 

For  national  convention  week  the  first  Al- 
cazar presentation  of  "Going  Some,"  pictur- 
esque comedy  of  the  Flying  Heart  Ranch,  New 
Mexico,  by  those  red-blooded  American  drama- 
tists Rex  Beach  and  Paul  Armstrong,  origi- 
nally produced  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  New 
York.  

The  Orpheum. 

Alexander  Carr,  who  will  head  next  week's 
Orpheum  bill,  is  generally  referred  to  as 
America's  foremost  character  actor.  He  is 
now  best  identified  and  remembered  as  Maw- 
russ  Perlmutter  in  the  dramatization  of  Mon- 
tague Glass'  story,  "Potash  and  Permutter," 
as  a  play,  which  was  probably  the  success  of 
the  decade.  Mr.  Carr  has  returned  to  vaude- 
ville, where  he  was  once  very  popular,  with  a 
dramatic  comedy  written  by  himself  ip  col- 
laboration with  Edgar  Allen  Woolf,  called  "An 
April  Shower,"  an  appealing  little  sketch 
which  is  said  to  possess  the  gamut  of  stage 
emotions. 

With  a  new  array  of  songs,  dances,  sayings, 
and  gowns  Elsie  Pilcer  and  Dudley  Douglas 
are  again  bidding  for  public  approval.  They 
know  just  how  to  show  their  wares  to  the  best 
advantage. 

"The  Melody  Garden"  is  a  spectacular  mu- 
sical offering  in  which  six  young,  attractive 
women  disport  themselves  effectively.  This 
sextet  of  loveliness  is  in  reality  a  band.  They 
are  all  musicians  and  each  specializes  on  wind 
instruments  of  the  difficult  variety.  It  is  not 
only  as  instrumentalists  that  these  girls  excel, 
for  in  "The  Melody  Garden"  they  are  called 
to  use  their  voices. 

The  La  Zier-Worth  Company,  whose  stage 
vehicle  depicts  "An  Evening  at  Home."  is  in- 
deed a  novel  affair.  But  they  enjoy  it  and 
profit  by  it,  and  all  those  who  witness  it  will 
do   likewise. 

Earl  and  Sunshine  in  "Today  and  Yester- 
day" offer  a  unique  little  contrast  in  charac- 
ters. One  is  a  girl  of  today,  the  other  one 
who  was  young  yesterday. 

With  a  pack  of  playing  cards  and  a  glib 
tongue  Merlin  offers  an  amazing  and  amusing 
fifteen  minutes  of  wit  and  wonderment. 

The  successful  musical  comedy,  "Last 
Night,"  in  which  Earl  Cavanaugh,  supported 
by  Anna  Francis,  Earl  Miller,  and  a  clever 
company,  have  made  such  a  hit,  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  programme. 

A  special  feature  of  the  coming  bill  will  be 
Josie  Heather,  the  famous  English  singing 
comedienne,  who  has  been  engaged  for  another 
Orpheum  tour.  She  will  be  assisted  by  John 
McLaughlin,  a  very  likable  young  singer  and 
pianist,  and  Bobbie  Heather  in  songs  and 
dances.  Her  voice  is  pleasantly  sweet  and 
charming  and  her  songs  are  all  original  and 
new.  

John  McCormack. 
John  McCormack,  assisted  by  Lauri  Ken- 
nedy, 'cellist,  arrd"  Edwin  Schneider,  pianist, 
will  give  his  final  American  concert  for  two 
seasons  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium  tomor- 
row afternoon  at  2:30  sharp.  McCormack  has 
prepared  a  splendid  programme,  which  with 
the  great  tenor's  well-known  generosity  will 
undoubtedly  be  greatly  augmented  by  extra 
and  encore  numbers. 


2ty?  (Bolton  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


Crocodiles  Guard  Treasures. 

A  Frenchman  returned  with  an  account  of 
a  singular  national  treasury  in  Annam.  If  the 
story  is  true — and  its  presents  no  essential  im- 
probability— the  treasury  is  in  no  danger  of 
robbery  and  is  destined  to  become  famous. 

Now  in  Annam  iron  safes  of  good  resisting 
power  are  for  the  most  part  unknown,  and, 
unfortunately,  adroit  thieves  are  not.  To  de- 
fend his  most  costly  treasures  the  native  ruler 
had  to  resort  to  some  means  in  harmony  with 
the  natural  circumstances  of  the  country. 

Armed  guards  he  could  not  fully  trust.  Ani- 
mals do  not  steal  money,  and  nature  had  sup- 
plied the  ruler  with  a  creature  that  could 
not  be  wheedled  nor  killed  except  with  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  The  crocodile  is  such 
an  animal.  The  ruler  would  have  the  croco- 
dile guard  his  specie  reserve. 

Yet  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the 
crocodile  he  must  keep  his  money  in  a  place 
where  crocodiles  are  at  home.  Nothing  was 
more  simple.  In  the  interior  of  his  palace 
the  ruler  caused  to  be  constructed  a  large  tank 
or  basin,  which  he  kept  filled  with  water. 
Then  he  took  several  teak  logs,  which  he  had 
bored  with  holes,  and  into  these  holes  he  put 
his  specie  reserve  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
holes  were  closed  up  and  the  logs  put  into  the 
tank. 

Then  some  crocodiles  of  the  largest  and 
fiercest  description  were  installed  in  the  tank 
and  maintained  there — not  being  fed,  how- 
ever, with  such  a  superfluity  as  to  interfere 
with  their  natural  ferocity.  Any  person  who 
should  undertake  to  reach  the  treasure-laden 
logs  would  surely  be  eaten  by  the  crocodiles. 
And  any  one  who  should  undertake  to  put  the 
saurians  out  of  the  way  would  have  to  make 
noise  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
human  guards  and  of  the  ruler  himself,  for 
he,  by  Annam  custom,  is  required  to  remain 
very  closely   in  his   palace. 

At  any  rate  the  royal  crocodile  treasury  has 
never  been  robbed — and  it  can  not  burn. 


A  dog  tax  of  $25  has  been  made  by  the 
Berlin  government.  Dogs  used  to  lead  the 
blind  are  exempt,  unless  the  blind  person  is 
in  possession  of  an  unusual  income.  Cats 
also  would  be  taxed  if  there  were  enough  in 
Berlin  to  make  it  worth  while,  but  Germans 
have  always  regarded  the  cat  as  unhygienic 
and  it  is  rarely  met  in  German  homes. 
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Two    Weeks — Beginning    Sunday,    June    20 
The    Selwyns    Present    the  Joyous    Comedy 

"WEDDING  BELLS" 

By    Salisbury    Field 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

The  social  critic  is  abroad  in  the  land,  and 
he  seems  to  find  very  little  to  admire.  He 
tells  us  delicately  that  we  are  like  the  Gada- 
rene  swine,  who,  it  may  be  remembered, 
rushed  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea  and 
were  drowned.  He  reminds  us  of  the  ship's 
captain  in  the  South  Seas  who,  under  the  log 
book  heading  of  "Manners  and  Customs,"  de- 
scribed an  island  tribe  with  which  he  had 
come  into  contact  as  "Manners,  none ;  cus- 
toms, beastly." 

Take,  for  example,  the  article  on  "Polite 
Society"  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  The  author,  who  calls  himself  Mr. 
Grundy,   tells  us  that  we   shall  have  to  take 
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ourselves  in  hand,  and  that  parents  must  re- 
sume the  exercise  of  authority  over  their  off- 
spring. It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Grundy  is  not 
a  parent  or  he  would  not  advance  so  hope- 
less a  suggestion.  He  would  know  that  it  can 
not  be  done.  But  let  that  pass.  Those  who 
write  popularly  on  the  training  of  children  are 
never  parents.  Nowadays  it  is  the  children 
who  write  on  the  training  of  parents. 

Mr.  Grundy  reminds  us  of  our  failings. 
There  are  the  unchaperoned  motor  flights  at 
night,  the  improprieties  of  modern  dancing, 
the  indiscretions  of  modern  dress,  and  the 
candors  of  conversation.  We  hear  even  of 
evasions  of  the  prohibition  law  by  young 
people.  There  are  young  men  who  do  not 
answer  their  hostess'  invitation  and  who  do 
not  to  speak  to  her  when  they  lounge  into  her 
drawing-room.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
young  girl  who  had  designs  upon  the  heart  of 
a  swain  would  entangle  him  with  her  blush- 
ings,  her  sighs,  and  her  tremblings.  Or  she 
might  carelessly  drop  a  rose  from  her  boson! 
in  the  path  of  her  pursuer.  But  we  have  out- 
lived all  such  methods  as  these.  We  are  di- 
rect, forceful,  unequivocal.  The  girl  of  today 
at  a  dinner  party  will  seize  a  roll  of  bread, 
dextrously  sling  it  across  the  table,  avoiding 
intervening  heads,  and  with  a  raucous  cry  of 
"Hi  therel  Catch  it,  you  boob!"  has  flung 
her  gauntlet  into  the  arena  of  popularity. 
The  fallen  rose,  says  Mr.  Grundy,  is  so  much 
preferable  to  the  hurled  roll,  although  the 
motor  power  behind  both  is  the  same. 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  parents,  says  Mr. 
Grundy.  Either  they  are  too  careless  or  they 
are  over-careful.  The  father  who  exacts  a 
promise  from  his  boy  that  he  will  not  smoke, 
drink,  or  swear  may  actually  be  inspiring  the 
very  evils  that  he  condemns.  "The  over- 
sensible  mother  who,  in  protest  against  the 
follies  of  1920,  sends  a  sensitive  little  girl  to 
a  party  dressed  in  what  looks  like  a  blue  serge 
bathing  suit  will  probably  cause  her  child  to 
think  more  about  dress  than  the  nouveau 
riche  mamma  who  decks  out  her  curled  darling 
in  real  lace  and  butterfly  bows."  That,  at 
least,  is  sound  common  sense.  We  are  such  a 
long  way  from  learning  to  walk  in  the  middle 
of  the  road. 

Curiously  enough,  there  is  another  and 
somewhat  similar  article  in  the  same  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  is  called  "The  Men- 
ace of  the  World,"  and  its  writer  is  Sisley 
Huddlestone.  He  speaks  only  of  Europe  be- 
cause he  knows  only  Europe.  He  wonders  at 
the  abounding  gayety  of  Paris,  a  gayety  that 
seems  to  have  lost  all  memory  of  the  days 
when  the  terror  walked  abroad  in  the  land 
and  death  fell  explosively  from  the  heavens 
The  glittering  amusements  in  every  European 
capital,  he  says,  are  amazing.  After  Waterloo 
there  were  one  thousand  five  hundred  balls  a 
night  in  the  French  capital.  Mr.  Huddleston 
says :  "I  stand  looking  on  at  the  brilliant 
scene  in  the  ballroom  of  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable Continental  hotels.  The  dresses  are 
dazzling:  they  are  violently  vivid,  flaring 
colors,  sumptuous  stuffs — shining  satin,  rich 
velvet,  gold  and  silver  brocades — with  flaunt- 
ing feathers,  scintillating  jewels,  white  flesh, 
all  turning,  turning :  a  kaleidoscopic  confusion 
which  more  nearly  resembles  a  futurist  pic- 
ture than  anything  I  have  seen." 

All  the  capitals  are  the  same.  Not  even 
general    starvation    can    chill    the    gayety    of 
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those  who  have  the  wherewithal.  London, 
Vienna,  and  Paris  are  full  of  dancing  halls. 
In  Paris  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  theatres 
for  dancing  purposes.  The  people  danced 
throughout  their  meals  and  they  danced  all 
through  the  evening.  There  is  utter  careless- 
ness as  to  the  prices.  They  do  not  matter  at 
all.  That  was  one  of  the  mose  extraordinary 
of  the  phenomena,  the  people  who  not  only 
paid  extravagantly,  but  who  wanted  to  pay  ex- 
travagantly. We  are  told  of  one  hotel  where 
the  price  was  four  dollars  for  a  piece  of  toast 
and  a  cup  of  tea,  and  it  was  always  full.  If 
the  price  had  been  ten  dollars  you  would  not 
have  been  able  to  get  near  the  place.  The 
amount  spent  in  1919  in  a  single  European 
city  on  theatres,  dances,  and  cinemas  was 
just  double  that  spent  in   1913. 

There  is  a  craze  for  eccentricities,  says  Mr. 
Huddleston — for  mad  fashions,  f,or  whatever 
will  startle.  The  jewelers  can  not  find  the 
workmen  to  meet  the  demand  for  strange  and 
weird  articles.  Mr.  Huddleston  was  shown  a 
brooch  of  emeralds  and  diamonds  worth 
$100,000.  It  was  usual  to  pay  $20,000  for  :i 
ring.  "Men's  jewelry,  such  as  studs  and 
sleeve  links  and  vest  buttons,  used  to  be  a 
comparatively  small  branch  of  the  business ; 
now  it  is  highly  important,  with  vest  buttons 
running  to  $6000  or  $7000.  and  a  pair  of  cuff 
links  not  much  less." 

Mr.  Huddleston  draws  some  grim  con- 
clusions. The  shadow  of  the  sword,  he  says, 
is  over  Europe,  not  the  sword  that  was,  but 
that  other  sword  of  Damocles  that  hangs  by 
a  thread  over  the  heads  of  the  doomed.  The 
giddy  ones  of  Europe,  says  Mr.  Huddleston. 
want  portable  investments,  perhaps,  against 
the  day  when  "paper  becomes  worthless  or 
Bolsheviki  put  them  to  flight." 

«♦» 

Who  has  not  heard  that  woe  attends  the 
wearer  of  the  beautiful,  but  ill-omened  opal. 
The  very  origin  of  its  name  is  supposed  to 
come  from  the  Greek  word  ophthalmius,  or 
eye-stone,  later  called  ophal,  and  one  writer 
suggests  that  "just  as  peacock's  feathers  are 
considered  unlucky  because  of  the  number  of 
eyes  spying  upon  one,  the  opal  or  eye-stone 
acquired  the  same  bad  reputation."  Many  are 
the  tales  told  of  its  evil  influence,  among 
them  the  following:  "Alphonso  the  Twelfth 
of  Spain  is  said  to  have  presented  a  magnifi 
cent  opal  ring  to  Mercedes,  his  first  wife,  on 
his  wedding  day.  She  shortly  died  and  Al- 
phonso gave  the  ring  to  his  sister,  who  aied 
in  a  few  days.  After  her  death  he  gave  the 
opal  to  his  sister-in-law,  with  the  same  result 
— he  then  wore  the  ring  himself,  with  fatal 
consequence."  Was  the  opal  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this?  one  asks  himself.  The  suggestion 
that  there  were  imperfect  drains  at  the  court 
of  Alphonso,  or  that  some  fatal  "germ"  was 
passed  on  with  the  jewel  is  more  satisfying  t" 
the  modern  mind — yet  jewelers  say  a  prejudice 
lingers   about   these   stones. 
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France  put  more  faith  in  her  convicts  than 
did  the  United  States,  says  William  H.  Venn, 
parole  officer.  In  America  former  convicts 
were  compelled  to  He  about  their  past  to  en- 
ter the  army.  France  allowed  her  convicts  to 
volunteer,  and  whole  regiments  of  them  won 
high   distinction. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  high  school  student  wanted  to  take  mili- 
tary training,  and  reported  to  the  sergeant  in 
charge.  The  student  had  a  slight  impediment 
in  his  speech.  "Have  you  ever  had  any 
drill?"  the  sergeant  asked.  "N-n-not  any,  ex- 
cept a  M-m-m-maypole  dance!"  he   answered. 


Mrs.  Perkins  and  Mrs.  Johnson  had  met  on 
the  street  and  were  discussing  the  frailties  of 
their  mutual  friends  when  Mrs.  Johnson's 
little  daughter,  who  was  interestedly  regard- 
ing Mrs.  Perkins'  new  spring  chapeau,  sud- 
denly   burst    out:      "Mother,    I "      "Hush, 

darling,"  .  said     the     mother.      "Mother " 

"Will  you  be  quiet!"     "Mother,  Mrs.  Perkins' 
hat  doesn't  make  me  laugh." 

Ex-President  Taft  said  at  a  dinner  in  Chi- 
cago :  "If  we  don't  take  warning  from  this 
War — if  we  don't  devise  some  means  to  have 
no  more  wars  forever — we  deserve  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, wiped  out.  Goodness  knows  we 
have  had  enough  warnings.  I  am  reminded 
of  a  story.  It's  a  story  about  two  men  who 
died  and  knocked  for  admission  at  the  gate 
of  Paradise.  St.  Peter  admitted  the  first  man 
without  sending  him  to  a  term  in  purgatory 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  married. 
The  second  man,  perceiving  this,  stepped  up 
with  a  confident  smile.     'I  have  been  married 


twice,'  he  said.  St.  Peter  frowned  and  pointed 
sternly  straight  downward  with  his  forefinger. 
'We  want  no  fools  in  paradise,'  said  the  saint." 


As  any  reporter  will  tell  you,  the  only  place 
in  a  newspaper  office  where  real  toil  is  done 
is  the  city  room.  Imagine  our  pleasure  when 
we  overheard  one  of  the  office  boys  saying : 
"When  I  first  came  here  I  thought  it  was 
called  the  'sitting  room.'  I  said  something 
about  the  sitting  room  one  day  to  the  city 
editor,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  throw 
me  down  the,  elevator  shaft." 


The  governor  of  Maine  was  at  the  school 
and  was  telling  the  pupils  what  the  people 
of  different  states  were  called.  "Now,"  he 
said,  "the  people  from  Indiana  are  called 
'Hoosiers' ;  the  people  from  North  Carolina 
'Tar  Heels,'  the  people  from  Michigan  we 
know  as  'Michiganders.'  Now  what  little  boy 
or  girl  can  tell  me  what  the  people  of  Maine 
are  called?"  "I  know,"  said  a  little  girl. 
"Well,  what  are  we  called  ?"  asked  the  gov- 
ernor.    "Maniacs." 
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The  excuses  offered  by  schoolboys  are  often 
laughable,  perhaps  none  more  so  than  those  of 
two  pupils  of  a  country  school  for  being  late. 
Asked  why  he  didn't  come  when  he  heard  the 
bell,  one  boy  said:  "Please,  sir,  I  was  dream- 
ing I  was  going  to  California  and  I  thought 
the  school  bell  was  the  steamboat  I  was  going 
on."  "You  did,  eh  !"  said  the  teacher.  "And 
now,  sir,"  turning  to  the  second  boy,  "what 
have  you  to  say  for  yourself?"  "Please,  sir, 
I — I  was  just  waiting  to   see   Tom  off." 


The  battalion  was  resting  beside  the  road 
toward  the  end  of  its  sixteen-mile  hike.  After 
the  weary  marchers  had  eased  their  packs 
and  sipped  from  their  nearly  empty  canteens, 
they  watched  dispiritedly  the  energetic  setting- 
up  exercises  being  gone  through  by  a  strange 
outfit  in  a  nearby  field.  "What's  that  there 
gang?"  inquired  Private  Hanks  of  Oklahoma 
without  enthusiasm.  "Infantry  candidates' 
school,"  replied  the  corporal.  "Candidates ! 
Infantry  candidates!"  exploded  Hanks.  "My 
good  gosh  !  Do  you  have  to  make  application 
and  be  initiated  to  get  into  this  mess  nowa- 
days ?" 

The  wives  of  two  factory  workmen  were 
discussing  the  effect  of  prohibition  on  their 
husbands.  "When  John  comes  home  on  Sat- 
urday noons  nowadays  with  his  pay  envelope 
and  turns  it  over  to  me,"  said  one,  "I  always 
deals   him    out    50    cents    for    spendin'    money 
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and  he  spends  it  for  himself."  "And  what 
did  he  do  in  the  old  saloon  days?"  asked  the 
other.  "In  them  terrible  days,"  said  the  first, 
"when  John  turned  over  to  me  his  pay  en- 
velope on  Saturday  noons  I  used  to  give  him 
50  cents  for  a  little  spendin'  money  for  him- 
self, and  soon  he'd  be  back  with  a  growler 
of  beer  for  the  two  of  us,  bless  his  heart." 


The  lecturer  was  growing  very  vehement  in 
the  course  of  the  address.  His  subject  was 
"The  Ideal  Wife."  "As  we  all  know,"  he  said, 
"the  duty  of  a  wife  is  to  be  a  loving  helpmate 
to  her  husband,  by  cooking  his  food,  attending 
to  his  various  requirements,  conducting  his 
household  affairs  properly,  and  so  on  and  so 
on."  Then  a  little  fellow  in  front  got  up  and 
blurted  out :  "They  don't  do  that  last  thing 
you  mentioned,  mister."  "Which  one  is  that?" 
asked  the  lecturer.  "Why,"  said  the  little  fel- 
low, "sew  on  and  sew  on."  And  he  proceeded 
to  exhibit  how  a  safety  pin  did  duty  for  a 
button  on  his  trousers. 


The  other  day  an  Indianapolis  lawyer  took 
one  of  his  women  clients  out  to  lunch.  He, 
being  discreet,  decided  to  say  nothing  about 
the  event  to  his  wife.  But  the  tattling  friend 
who  always  learns  of  such  affairs  told  wifey 
instead,  and  that  evening  he  was  duly  scolded 
for  this  misdemeanor.  "But  you  sometimes 
go  out  to  lunch  with  men  who  are  our 
friends,"  protested  her  husband,  "and  I  don't 
object.  I  can't  see  why  you  should  object. 
Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  your 
going  and  my  going  in  this  way?"  "Why,  the 
difference  is  in  the  bill,"  smiled  the  wife. 
"One  way  you  save  it  and  the  other  you 
pay  it." 


Gertrude  is  four  years  of  age.  She  faces 
the  world  fearlessly,  looks  it  squarely  in  the 
eye,  and  if  it  doesn't  track  exactly  to  suit  her 
she  tells  it  things.  Her  mamma  had  gone 
away  the  other  day  and  left  Gertrude  in  the 
care  of  her  grandma,  and,  after  a  clash  of 
wills,  Gertrude  had  been  put  into  a  room  to 
remain  for  a  specified  length  of  time.  "If  you 
stir  out  of  that  room  before  I  tell  you  you 
may,"  cautioned  her  grandma  severely,  "I  am 
going  to  spank  you."  Gertrude  stood  with 
arms  akimbo  for  a  moment,  and  then  retorted 
in  a  tone  of  finality :  "Well !  When  you 
spank  me  you  will  find  that  business  is  cer- 
tainly beginning  to  pick  up  in  this  neighbor- 
hood." 

-»♦*- 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

A  Voter. 
Sarah   Jane's   an   educator 

In  a  school  which  they   call   "High"; 
She    can    bound    the   warm    equator, 

January  or  July. 
She's   a    wondrous   statistician, 

Reams  of  figures  she  can  quote. 
So    for  any   choice   position 

Sarah  Jane   can   have  my  vote! 

Sarah's  views   she  will  not   fetter. 

And  she'll  work  with  might  and  main; 
I  would  ask  for  nothing  better 

Than  to  manage  her  campaign. 
To  obtain  what  she  desires  to 

I  would  cast  aside  my  coat, 
And  for  what  her  heart  aspires  to 

Sarah  Jane  can   have -my  vote! 

Sarah's  nature  is  not  granite, 

For  she's  fond  of  motor-cars; 
She  can   tell   you    every   planet, 

Likewise  all  the  movie  stars. 
Since  she's  of  a  rond  and  fair  age, 

And  is  very  far  from  plain, 
When  it  comes  to  love — and  marriage — 

I  shall  vote  for  Sarah  Jane! 

— Clinton  Scollard  in  Life. 


Three  Phrases. 

Three  phrases  born  of  the  war  which  will 
last  long  are  thus  summarized  by  the  Stars  and 
Stripes: 

"They  shall  not  pass,"  said  the  desperate 
Frenchman. 

The  boche  tide  beat  against  him.  He  pre- 
vailed. 

"Carry  on,"  said  the  dogged  Briton. 

He  held,  and  history  will  say  there  was  no 
telling  how. 

"Let's  go,"  said  the  exuberant  Yank. 

And  go  he  did,  over  and  through  and  be- 
yond. 

It  took  all  three  phrases,  in  Clemenceau's 
phrase,  to  "make  the  war"  and  win  it. 

The  spirit  that  was  in  those  phrases,  and 
in  the  men — poilu,  Tommy,  and  doughboy — 
who  said  them,  did  the  business. 


France  has  made  a  list  of  197  prohibited 
imports,  among  which  are  automobiles,  arti- 
ficial hair,  precious  stones,  and  movie  films. 


To  a  Familiar  Goddess. 
Gone  are   the   gods    from   the  great    heights   Olym- 
pian; 

Bacchus  is  banished,   and   Mars? — We  shall   see! 
Goddesses,  too,  who  wore  draperies  skimpy  in 

Texture,    have  likewise  proceeded   to    flee; 
They've  been  tabooed  by  the  moral  omnisciency 

Shown   by   the  proud    Puritanical   crew; 
Now — as   though    that   wasn't   quite   a   sufficiency — 

Dame  Nicotine,   they   are  gunning  for  you! 

Goddess  of  Smoke,  shall  they  drive  you  away  from 
us, 

You    to    whom   incense   is   burned   everywhere; 
Take  all  your  solace  by  night  and  by  day  from  us? 

Not  if  we  know  it,  oh  Goddess  most  fair! 
You  who  can  waft  on  blue  clouds  of  forgetfulness 

All  of  our  woes  and  our  worries  afar, 
Soother  of  sorrows  and  calmer  of  fretfulness 

Whether   in  cigarette,   pipe,   or  cigar; 

We,    your    true   devotees,    masculine,    feminine 

Promise  your   altar   fires  ever  shall   burn, 
Though    each    acidulous    spirit-soured    lemon    in 

All  of  the  country,   should  suddenly  turn 
Fiercely    upon  you  with   all   of  their  batteries 

Let  them  come  on,  we  are  set  for  the  stroke; 
What  do  we  care  what  their  tumult  and  clatter  is? 

We'll     drive     'em     back     with     a     broadside     of 
smoke ! 

What  is  the  ill  they  can  honestly  tell  of  you? 

Naught  but  the  gossip  that  comes  from  a  crowd. 
Who,  knowing  not  the  benevolent  spell  of  you, 

Cough    at   each    blue   nicotinian   cloud. 
Fear  not.     Their  wrath   and  their  bitter  malignity 

Shall  not  abolish   your  .empire  serene; 
Goddess  of  peace  and  of  dreamy  benignity 

Long  shall  you  comfort   us,   Dame  Nicotine! 
— Bcrton   Braley   in   Judge. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

On  Saturday,  the  26th  of  June,  Nina  Teresa, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Emelie  Melville,  will  be  married 
to  Mr.  Gould  Thorp  Miner  at  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts. 

News  of  interest  to  San  Franciscans  is  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  marriage  on  Tuesday,  June  1st, 
in  the  Ojai  Valley,  of  Miss  Ida  Palache  and  Mr. 
Theodore  S.  Hawley  of  Santa  Barbara,  both  of 
whom  belong  to  well-known  families.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hawley  will  make  their  home  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  they  have  lived  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  Adams  entertained  at  a 
house  party  over  Sunday  in  Piedmont,  their  guests 
having  been  Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Doris 
Schmieden,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Ellita 
Adams,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo 
Newhall,    Jr..    Mr.    Alfred    Hendrickson,    Mr.    Wil- 
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1    RESERVATIONS  MAY  NOW  BE  MADE     3 
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1  HOTEL  AND  COTTAGES 

fSANTA    BARBARA! 

^    Most  beautifully  situated  hotel  in  California     g 

M        Polo,  golf,  tennis,  motoring,  riding,  moun-  g 

^  tain  climbing,  surf  swimming,  deep  sea  and  ^ 

g  trout  fishing — all  outdoor  sports  at  all  sea-  ^ 

^  sons  here.  ^ 

J    AMERICAN  PLAN  GARAGES     S 

g  Mas.  M.  Hollingswosth,  Manager  M 
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EVERY 
NIGHT 

(Except  Sunday) 

DANCING 

7  to  1 

DINNER  and 
SUPPER 

Supreme  ! 


'T'HE  PICTURESQUE  SERPENTINE 

•*■  dance,  special  suprise  events  and  other 

distinctive  features  make  Rainbow   Lane  a 

nightly  rendezvous  for  discriminating  dancers. 

EDDIE  ELKINS'  ORCHESTRA 

Then  Is  No  Better  Dance  Music! 

THE  FAIRMONT 

D.  M.  Lionard.  L.  flee  LeRoy  Linnard,  Manager 


The  well  kept  tennis 
court  is  conveniently 
near  the  Club  house, 
where  an  exhilarating 
contest  can  be  followed 
by  a  delightful  plunge 
in  the  swimming  pool. 

Just     32     minutes    from 
San  Francisco." 


HOTEL  PEtilSIJLA 
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Ham  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Orel  Goldaracena.  Mr. 
Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  Leon  Walker,  and  Mr.  James 
Kuhn. 

Miss  Betty  Folger  and  Miss  Elena  Folger  com- 
plimented Miss  Dorothy  Johnson  on  Thursday  at 
a  tea. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime  gave  a  dinner  on 
Friday  for  Miss  Dorothy  Johnson.  Among  those 
present  were  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Elena  Folger, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Gray,  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  and  Mon- 
sieur Merillion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Dodge  were  dinner  hosts 
on  Wednesday,  entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs."  Hays 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carson  Ricks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner 
on  Wednesday,  having  as  their  guests  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Helen 
Garritt,  Mr.  Leon  Walker,  and  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs. 
Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall  entertained  the  final  meet- 
ing of  the  San  Rafael  Musical  Club  last  Thursday, 
having  come  from  Bolinas  for  the  event.  Among 
those  present  were  Mrs.  Berrien  Anderson,  Mrs. 
Philip  Brown,  Mrs.  Hasket  Derby,  Mrs.  Leonard 
Abbott,  Mrs.  George  Boyd,  Mrs.  Arthur  Ford,  Mrs. 
Edgar  Zook,  Mrs.  Harry  Evans,  Mrs.  William 
Horn,  Mrs.  Christian  Miller,  Mrs.  George  Kel- 
hara,  Mrs.  Stanleigh  Arnold.  Mrs.  Paul  Jones, 
Mrs.  Leslie  Comyn,  Miss  Lard  Sewall,  Miss  Elsa 
Korbel,  Miss  Louisiana  Foster,  Miss  Mauricia 
Mintzer,  Miss  Alice  Keeler,  and  Miss  Sara  Coffin. 
Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
party  at  Menlo  Park  several  days  ago,  her  guests 
having  been  Mrs.  William  Tevis,  Mrs.  Richard 
Sprague,  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow, 
Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mrs.  Edward  Tenny,  and 
Mrs.    Anne    Numan. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Stetson  Winslow  was  a  luncheon 
hostess  last  Wednesday,  when  Mrs.  Bertbe  Welch 
was  the  guest  of  honor.  The  guests  were  Mrs. 
Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Frank 
Deering.  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce.  Mrs.  James  Cooper. 
Mrs.  Mary  Longstreet,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tenny. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  McClure  entertained 
at  dinner  a  few  evenings  ago,  complimenting  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett.  Their  guests  in- 
cluded General  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  McDonald,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Jones,  Major  and  Mrs.  Parker, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Crampton,  Mrs.  Gordon  McPherson, 
General  Joseph  Kuhn.  Colonel  Rittenmyer,  and 
General  Richard  Blatchford. 

Mrs.  Harry  Blasland  entertained  at  a  bridge 
party  on  Tuesday  at  the  Officers  Club  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Pfingst  gave  a  dinner  sev- 
eral evenings  ago  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Stanley  East- 
man. 

Miss  Aileen  McWilliams  gave  a  luncheon  on 
Saturday,  the  guests  having  been  Miss  Helen  Ham- 
mersmith, Miss  Rosamonde  Lee,  Miss  Adrienne 
Sharp,  Miss  Dorothy  Clark,  Miss  Dorcas  Jackson, 
Miss  Sue  McDonald,  Miss  Beatrice  Lund,  Mis* 
Catherine  Chase,  Miss  Dorothy  Meyer,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Lee,  Miss  Eleanor  Crary,  and  Miss  Audrev 
Willett. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Fran- 
cisca  Club  on  Friday,  entertaining  Miss  Gertrude 
Clark,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Margaret  Buck- 
bee,  Miss  Adrienne  Sharp,  Miss  Margaret  Madi- 
son, Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Frances  Lent, 
Miss  Geraldine  King,  and  Miss  Vere  de  Vere 
Adams. 

Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  an  alfresco  card 
party  on  Wednesday  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wel- 
fare and  Public  Health  Service  of  San  Mateo. 
Among  those  who  had  tables  were  Mrs.  Henry 
Scott,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mrs. 
Christian  de  Guigne,  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mrs. 
Frank  Ames.  Mrs.  Elliot  McAllister,  Mrs.  Philip 
Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Wiliam  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  Frank 
Loomis,  and  Countess  de  Limur. 

Mrs.  Carter  Pomeroy  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  bridge-tea  given  by  Miss  Margaret  Foster 
several  days  ago  in  San  Rafael.  Among  those  who 
attended  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Edward  Griffith, 
Mrs.  William  Horn,  Miss  Frances  Stewart,  and 
Miss  Laura  Bates. 

A  reception  was  given  to  Mrs.  Minnie  Madden) 
Fiske  by  the  University  Fine  Arts  Society  on 
Tuesday  at  the  St.  Francis.  A  number  of  the 
patronesses  and  other  members  of  the  society  en- 
tertained at  tea   following  the  reception. 

Miss  Doris  Fagan  gave  a  luncheon  last  week  in 
compliment  to  Miss  Katherine  Sesnon.  The  guests 
included  Miss  Adrienne  Sharp,  Miss  Frances  Lent, 
Miss  Newell  Bull,  Miss  Helen  Brack,  Miss  Agnes 
Weston,  Miss  Geraldine  Grace,  Miss  Barbara  Ses- 
non, Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  and  Miss  Mary  Ber- 
nice  Moore. 

Mrs.  Frank  Deering  gave  a  luncheon  a  few  days 
ago  for  Mrs.  Benjamin  Bundred.  Among  her 
guests  were  Mrs.  Charles  Hopkins,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Hammond,  Miss  Ethel  Moore,  and  Dr.  Aurelia 
Rhinehardt. 

Mrs.  Harry  Evans  gave  a  luncheon  several  days 
ago  in  compliment  to  Miss  Anne  Perrine.  The 
guests  included  Mrs.  Philip  Brown,  Mrs.  Millen 
Griffith,  Mrs.  Berrien  Anderson,  Miss  Florence 
Williams,  Miss  Gertrude  Minton,  Miss  Lani  Sewall, 
and   Miss  Gertrude  Hunt. 

Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Pfingst  gave  a  luncheon 
on  Tuesday  for  Mrs.  Edward  Tenny.  Her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mrs. 
William  Whiting.  Mrs.  William  Crary,  Mrs.  Harry 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  James  Cooper,  Mrs.  Anne  Nunan, 
Mrs.  Leigh  Palmer,  Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson. 
and   Mrs.  John  Wright. 

Miss  Sue  McDonald  entertained  at  a  tea  Friday 
on  Alcatraz  Island.  Miss  Barbara  Willett,  Miss 
Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Rosamonde  Lee,  Miss  Audrey 
Willett,  and  Miss  Margaret  Lee  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving the  guests,   among  whom  were   Miss  Jose- 


phine Drown,  Miss  Annette  Rolph,  Miss  Frances 
Lent,  Miss  Catherine  Sesnon,  Miss  Catherine 
Stoney,  Miss  Helen  Hammersmith,  Miss  Barbara 
Sesnon,  Miss  Helen  Brack,  Miss  Aileen  McWil- 
liams. Miss  Catherine  Robinson,  Miss  Margaret 
Buckbee.  Miss  Beatrice  Lund,  Miss  Dorothy  Clark, 
and  Miss  Adrienne  Sharp. 

Mrs.  Philip  Brown  gave  a  luncheon  on  Friday 
at  the  Marin  Golf  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of 
Miss  Lani  Sewall,  Miss  Alice  Keeler,  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Hunt.  The  guests  were  Mrs.  Milieu 
Griffith,  Mrs.  Paul  Foster.  Mrs.  Harry  Evans,  Mrs. 
Berrien  Anderson,  Mrs.  James  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Stan- 
leigh Arnold.  Mrs.  Ralph  Palmer,  Mrs.  Edgar 
Zook,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Fax,  Mrs.  Thomas  Brooke, 
Mrs.  Denman  McNear,  Mrs.  Arthur  Ford,  Mrs 
Leonard  Abbott,  Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude   Minton. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 
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Carvings  of  Cathay. 
All  the  world  was  near  today   .    .    . 
The   waves   were   carvings   of   Cathay 
Thrown  and  broken  at  my  feet 
And  these  old  desert-sands  were  sweet 
With    dead   pagodas,    buried   tiles 
And  ocean  grass  for  miles  and  miles. 

Every  little   tuft  of  green 
Was  a  brush  stroke  on  a  screen. 
Mounds  and  dunes  made  a  redoubt 
For  keeping  all  the  Tartars  out, 
And  a  temple  court  was  dim 
On  the   sea's  imperial    rim. 

This,   the  ocean   I   was  on, 

Confucius  witnessed  from  T'ai-Shan, 

The  knees  of  Buddha  made  the  sign 

Of  calm  that  I  composed   with  mine. 

And  as  many  as  the  sands 

Were  Kwan- Yin's  mercies  and  her  hands. 

I   could  hear  a  dragon  whelp 
Mewing  in  a  maze  of  kelp, 
Gulls,  with  turnings.  Bashes,  flares, 
Filled  the  wind  like  paper  prayers. 
And  capping  me,  like  Him,  from  sun. 
The  snails  of  thought  crawled  one  by  one. 
— Witter  Bynner  in  the  New  Republic. 


"  If  "We  Could  Know." 
They  were   so  young,    and   Life  so   new. 
So   brave    and   boundless   was    the    view. 
They  loved  this  earth,  and  loved  it  well; 
Came  War.     The  blow  dividing  fell. 
They  are  not  of  us  any  more, 
There   is  between   us   the   Closed   Door. 

You  say,  not  so.     You  find  them  near; 
They  are  not  in  some  distant  sphere; 
They  do  not  dream  their  time  away — 
A   thousand  years  gone    as    a   day. 
But  they  resume  their  best  delight — 
Some  task  whose  end  they  keep  in  sight. 

Then,  no  Closed  Door?     No  Heaven  strange? 
But  just  this  Earth  .    .    .  though  with  a  change— 
A  vantage-ground,   in   some  Fourth   Space — 
And  old  Earth  wears  a  lovelier  face; 
And    all    inbarmonies  of   sound 
Tuned    into    music    reach    that    ground! 

Not  far?     Not  farther  than  a  Thought, 
That  oft  great  distance  has  made   naught 
To  souls  yet  dwelling  in  this  flesh; 
And,  lo!   when  broken  is  the  mesh, 
And   the   Ethereal   Thing  rides   free. 
How    swifter   shall   the   courier  be! 

They  were  so  young,  and  so  unworn. 

That  it  must  still  with  them  be  Morn, 

So  blithe  and  eager  are  they  yet; 

Nor  the  Old  Home  would  they  forget!    .    .    . 

You  say,  that  it  is  even  so; 

O  Seer,  if  we  could  only  know! 

— Edith  M.  Thomas  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


A  Certain  One  'Who  Died. 

What    ways    withdraw    you    now,    Delightful    One, 
What   cloudy    uplands  that   were  dark   before, 
Forget  their  darknesses   forevermore, 

Seeing  you  there,  still  radiant  from  the  sun? 

Down   what   old,    grievous   byroads   do   you   run, 
Your  gayety  more  deft  than   any   spring. 
To  turn  them  April   for  the  grace  you  bring. 

Your  hair  to  light  their  long  oblivion? 

Surely  today  that  brooding  silence  breaks 
For  speech  that  was  a  thin  and  silver  bell, 
Nor  will  those  quenchless  stillnesses  dispel 
Your   laughter   and  the   music   that   it   makes. 
I    had  imagined    Death   the   last,   dark   star! 
How    shall    I    think   of    these   things   where    you 
are? 
— David  Morton  in   Ainslee's  Magazine. 


The  home  which  patriotic  Americans  pre- 
sented to  Admiral  Dewey  in  1899,  and  which 
brought  a  storm  of  protest  upon  the  head  of 
the  naval  hero  of  Manila  Bay  when  he  pre- 
sented it  to  his  wife,  is  being  demolished  to 
make  room  for  a  commercial  building.  It 
was  transferred  to  the  son  of  the  admiral 
and  has  now  been  sold  by  the  heirs. 


MIDDLE    RIDGE 

A  vacation  camp  for  girls  on  the  slope  of 
Mt.  Tampalais.  Outdoor  life,  riding,  tramping, 
arts  and  crafts,  tutoring.  Reservations  for  two 
weeks  or  longer. 

Directors— Miss  Sarah  M.  Fisher,  Miss  Har- 
riett Bowles. 

MILL  VALLEY,  CAL. 
Telephone  M.   V.  67R. 


"INDIANA  MOON" 

A  Beautiful  Waltz  Song 

Just  Issued 

ASK  YOUR  MUSIC  DEALER 


L  3  ""!  i  I  "sei      7   $   Management- 
■    yfffy. 


Slafes  the  City's  Most  Exclusive  Dansaots. 
PALACE  HOTEL 

Note :  Special  Rose  Room  dinner,  7  to  1.  $2.50, 
including  covert    charge. 
Special  After  -  Theatre    Supper.   10  to  1, 
$1.50,  including  covert  charge. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thnking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

bis  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 


Located  in  the  Financial  District 

MARTIN'S  GRILL 

SALADS   OUR  SPECIALTY 

Business  Luncheon  1 1  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m . 
548  Sacramento  Sit,  cor.  Leidesdorff 


Natljatt  Swtte  Sc  Qto. 

Objett  d'Art  from 
Japan,  China  and  Korea 


570  SUTTER  ST. 
San  Francisco,  CaJ . 


Aifiliated  Shop 

NATHAN  BENTZ 

Sanl*  Barbara,  Cat 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  wilil  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the   whereabouts   of   absent   Californians: 

Mrs.  William  Smedberg  returned  last  week  from 
Redlands,  where  she  has  been  spending  a  month 
with  Mrs.  Charles  Felton.  Mrs.  Felton  will  arrive 
here  the  latter  part  of  June  to  pass  the  rest  of  the 
season  at  Los  Gatos. 

Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett  left  on  Saturday  for  Wash- 
ington for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss  have  returned  from 
a  trip  to  the  Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Miss  Claudine 
Spreckels,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels  have  re- 
opened their  home  in  Sonoma  County,  where  they 
will  stay  until   September. 

Mr.  William  Taylor  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Ryone  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco a  few  days  ago  from  the  north,  and  left  on 
Monday    for  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Brenner  have  returned, 
after  a  fortnight's  sojourn  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Herrick  will  go  south  in 
the  latter  part  of  July  to  spend  a  month  in  the 
Ojai  Valley. 
^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Dibble  left  on  Saturday 
for  their  country  place  in  Napa.  They  will  pass 
the  month  of  July  at  Wawona,  returning  to  Napa 
in  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee, 
Miss    Margaret    Madison,    Mr.    Frederick    Beaver, 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  si2es;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


CLAREMONT  MUSICALES 

MIDSUMMER  SERIES 
Ball  Room  Hotel  Claremont 

Friday  Evening,  June  18th 

GWENDOLEN  BROOKS,  Classical  Dancer 

MARGHERITA  BRENDELL,   Contralto 

FRANCOIS    U2ES,    Violinist 

RUTH  MUZZY  CONNISTON,  Accompanist 

Admission,  one  dollar ;  war  tax  extra. 
Tickets  on  sale  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  14th 
and  Clay  Sts.,  Oakland;  Claremont  Hotel. 
Reservations  may  be  made  by  phoning  or  send- 
ing checks  made  out  to  Leah  Hopkins,  Artists' 
Manager,  793  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sutter  7248.     Residence  phone,   Berkeley  2169. 


WM.   HERBST    &   CO. 

(Late  with  Shreve  &  Company) 

CLOCKMAKERS 

CHIME,  ANTIQUE  AND  COMPLICATED  CLOCKS 
A  SPECIALTY/ 
We  call  and  deliver — San  Francisco,  Alameda  and  San 
Mateo  Counties. 

703  HEAD  BLDG.      SAN  FRANCISCO 

209  Post  St.  Phone  Salter  3278 


Riding  Boots 

From  Winkle  combine 
precision  of  detail  with 
that  casual  grace  and 
elegance  which  identity 
smart  sports'  attire. 

MADE  TO 

MEASURE 


Winkle  Riding  Boot  Co. 

370  GEARY 

Leathers  are  direct  importations  from 
England's  foremost  tanners 


and  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  returned  last  week  from 
the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  Encarnacion  Mejia  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco   from  Salvador. 

Miss  Mary  Lansdale  has  returned  to  San  Mateo, 
after  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Hasket  Derby  in  Ross  Valley. 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    Woodworth    Self  ridge   are   spend- 
ing the  month  of  June  in  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Bundred  returned  sev 
eral  days  ago  from  Lake  Tahoe.  They  will  leave 
next  week  for  the  East,  going  by  way  of  Canada. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Mee  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  St.  Goar  passed  the  week-end  at  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mrs.  Charles  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Goodall 
have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  and  Mrs.  F.  McDonald 
spent  the  week-end  at  Casa  Del  Rey.  They  will 
return  there  later  in  the  season  for  a  visit  of 
several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ballentine  left  last  week 
for  the  Yosemite  and   Crater  Lake. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee,  Miss  Rosamonde  Lee, 
Miss  Margaret  Lee,  Mr.  Cuyler  Lee,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Lee  are  enjoying  a  visit  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Henry  Horn,  who  has  been  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellington  Gardner  in  Los  Angeles 
for  the  past  two  months,  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Bertheau  left  this  week  for 
Medford,  Oregon,  where  they  will  spend  a  few 
weeks  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  McCurdy. 

Miss  Florence  Williams  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Berrien  Anderson  in  Ross. 

Miss   Mary   Ord    left    last    week   for    Santa    Bar- 
bara to  spend  a  fortnight  with  Mrs.  John  Peshine. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  have  taken  a  house  at 
Santa  Monica   for  the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  White  left  this  week  for 
Alaska,  where  they  will  remain  for  two  or  three 
months. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill  will 
spend  the  summer  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.   Russell  Wilson  and  Mrs.   George   Cadwala- 

der  are  established  at  Burlingame  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  EHa  Williams  and  Miss  Margaret  Williams 

have    returned    from    Los   Angeles.      They    will   go 

to  Saratoga  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Harold  Gifford  arrived  last  week  from 
Honolulu.  She  will  remain  here  for  two  or  three 
months. 

Miss  Ruth  Whitley,  Miss  Catherine  Wigmore, 
Miss  Jane  Carrigan,  and  Miss  Helen  Slater  left 
together  last  week  for  Los  Angeles.  Miss  Whitley 
will  remain  in  Southern  California  for  the  summer. 
Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel  has  reopened  her  home  in 
Menlo  Park  for  the  season. 

Miss  May  Sinsheimer  is  at  San  Luis  Obispo, 
where  she  will  remain  for  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  William  Crocker  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
Chicago,  where  he  will  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Crocker,    Sr. 

Mrs.  John  Rosseter  has  left  Boston  and  joined 
Mr.  Rosseter  in  Chicago.  They  will  come  West 
together  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Kerr  arrived  here  last 
week  from  Del  Monte.  They  will  spend  a  fort- 
night  in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Volkmann,  Miss  Johanna 
Volkmann,  Miss  Elsa  Schilling,  Mrs.  P.  de  Pujano,, 
and  Miss  Baretta  formed  a  party  to  the  Yosemite 
last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Olney  have  gone  to 
Tenayo  Creek  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  de  Pujano  and  Miss  Earetta  arrived  last 
week  from  Central  America  and  are  the  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Volkmann. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear  returned  last 
week,  after  a  visit  of  two  months  in  the  East. 

Dr.  David  Edsall  arrived  here  on  Thursday 
from  Harvard.  He  will  be  the  guest  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Philip  King  Brown  during  his  visit  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  Mary  Longstreet  returned  to  her  home  in 
Los  Angeles  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Johnson  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  after  a  visit  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Preston,  who  have  been 
visiting  here  from  Oregon,  are  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.    Salisbury  Field  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Palmer  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  their  home  in  Ross  Valley. 

Hotel  Oakland  recent  arrivals:  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Boag,  New  York  City;  Miss  Letha  B.  Jewett 
Chicago;  Mrs.  Josephine  Snider,  Miss  Edwlna 
Snider.    Uniontown,    Pennsylvania. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  A.  Diaz- 
delon,  Marakton,  Mexico;  Mr.  L.  A.  Rowe,  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  R.  S.  Martin,  Los  Angeles;  Mr,  James 
Sheehan,  Nevada;  Mr.  R.  G.  Bloomer,  Tucson, 
Arizona;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Leegstra,  Batavia, 
Java. 

Among  the  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Peninsula  are 
Mrs.  Harper  C.  Willard,  Prescott,  Canada;  Miss 
Agnes  Belfie,  Gananoque,  Canada;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  P.  Foster,  Miss  Jane  Foster,  Berkeley;  Mr.  N. 
Sano,  Yokohama;  Mrs.  Henry  Breckenridge,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Breckenridge,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr 
J.  E.  King,  San  Jose;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid  and 
family,  Hongkong. 

Arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  include  Sir 
Frank  Stillman  Barnard  and  Lady  Barnard,  Vic- 
toria, B.  G;  Mr.  T.  S.  Kyle,  Gadson,  Alabama; 
Mr.  C.  P.  Holt,  Stockton;  Dr.  W.  Ellerbeck,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Mr.  R.  E.  Spaulding,  Chicago;  Mr. 
Harry  Roemer,  New  York  City;  Mr.  H.  F.  Alex- 
ander, Tacoma;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Jefferson, 
Santa  Barbara;  Mr.  H.  G.  Ault,  Akron,  Ohio; 
Mr.  M.  C.  Buck,  Santa  Maria,  California;  Mr. 
George  F.  Ruppe,  Colorado  Springs;  Mr.  Henry 
Blum,  New  York  City;  Mr.  P.  J.  Doyle,  Calcutta, 
India;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Ladew,  New  York 
City. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  include 
Mr.  J.  Walter  Drake,  Detroit;  Mr.  E.  C.  Ri- 
vinius,  Mr.  Harry  Busby,  Pasadena;  Mr.  Normand 
W.  Ward,  New  York  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  J. 
Doherty,  Boston;  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan;  Sir  George  Marks,  Canada; 
Mr.  Franklin  T.  Griffith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Leadbetter,  Portland,  Oregon;  Major  and  Mrs. 
C.  G.  Norris,  Saratoga;  Mr.  C.  J.  Hall,  Pasadena; 
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There  is  a  Magic  Castle 
in  an  Alpine  Fairyland, 

with  metropolitan  service  and  cuisine— where  you  may 
play  golf  on  a  sporty  mountain  course— swim  in  warm 
sulphur  pools  and  through  glass  enclosure  watch  snow- 
clouds  chasing  sunshine  over  the  mountain  peaks  — 
dance,  ride  ponies,  motor  and  fish  brook  trout  to  your 
heart's  content 

Come  This  June 

and  stay  as  long  as  you  wish.  June  here  is  azure- 
skied,  garlanded  with  Alpine  flowers,  busy  with  birds 
nesting,  musical  with  mountain  sueams— June  is  the 
splendid  first  of  four  summer  months.  And  so  easy 
to  reach! 

It  is  at  Banff— in  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

Banff,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is  a  picturesque 
town — garrison  of  the  famous  red-coated  Mounted 
Police  and  headquarters  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park,  and  Banff  Springs  Hotel  is  the  name  of 
this  magic  castle.    Reservations. — 

F.  L.  NASON,  Gen.  A?'t.  Pass.  Dept..  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

657  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Td.  Suiter  1585 

Canadian  newspapers  and  information  regarding 
Canada  on  file  at  this  office 
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Dr  Leroy  Briggs,  Fresno;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Sprague,  Buffalo;  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Reeves,  Pasa 
dena. 

Palace  Hotel  arrivals  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Homer  S.  Cummings,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Coch- 
ran Mr.  W.  R.  Hollister,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Mr'  H  T.  Hendrickson,  Chicago;  Mr.  Harold 
English,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Fred  Harris,  Arlington, 
New  York;  Mr.  Henry  M.  Rives,  Reno;  Mr.  R. 
H  Cousins,  Hanford;  Mr.  James  Sloan,  New 
York  City;  Mr.  W.  W.  Watterson,  Bishop,  Cali- 
fornia; Mr.  P.  C.  Merillon,  Pau,  France;  Mr.  N. 
D  Moore.  Seattle;  Mr.  Rohert  Marsh,  Los  Ange- 
les- Mr.  Charles  H.  Frye,  Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  E.  Bray,  Mr.  Fred  W.  Kohl,  Chicago. 


The  Northern  California  Hotel  Association 
at  its  convention  recently  held  in  Pasadena 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year-  Mr.  W.  C.  Jurgens,  Hotel  Oakland, 
president;  Mr.  Halsey  E.  Manwaring,  Palace 
Hotel,  vice-president;  Mr.  W.  W.  Whitecot- 
ton.  Hotel  Whitecotton,  Berkeley,  vice-presi- 
dent. 

■  ■» 

ELECTRIC  FISH. 


elements,  each  of  which  is  supplied  with  a 
nerve  fibre. 

These  nerve  fibres  come  from  large  nerves 
that  originate  in  the  nerve  centres,  brain,  or 
spinal  cord,  and  in  these  centres  are  found 
special  large  nerve  cells,  with  which  the  nerve 
fibres  of  the  electric  organs  are  connected 
and  from  which  they  spring.  Yet  the  elec- 
tricity is  not  generated  in  the  electric  cen- 
tres and  conveyed  by  the  electric  nerves  to 
the  electric  organ  itself.  It  is  only  produced, 
however,  so  as  to  give  a  shock  when  set  in 
action  by  nervous  impulses  transmitted  to  it 
from  the  electric  centres  by  the  electric 
nerves. 

There  are  few  departments  of  physiological 
science  in  which  can  be  found  a  more  striking 
example  of  organic  adaptiveness  than  in  the 
construction  of  the  electric  fishes.  In  these 
animals  there  are  specialized  organs  for  the 
production  of  electricity  on  an  economical 
basis  far  surpassing  anything  yet  contrived  by 
man.  The  organs  are  either  modified  muscles 
or  modified  glands,  structures  which  in  all 
animals  manifest  electrical  properties. 


Certain  fishes  exhibit  peculiar  electrical 
phenomena  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  heart, 
which  have  given  them  the  name  of  electric 
fishes.  These  have  the  power  of  giving  elec- 
trical shocks  from  specially  constructed  and 
living  electrical  batteries.  Our  knowledge  of 
their  properties  has  been  increased  by  meas- 
urements made  with  a  very  sensitive  gal- 
vanometer. 

There  are  in  all  about  fifty  species  of  these 
fishes,  but  the  electrical  properties  of  only 
five  or  six  have  been  studied  in  detail.  The 
best  known  are  various  species  of  torpedo, 
belonging  to  the  skate  family,  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas;  the  gym- 
notus,  an  eel  found  in  the  region  of  the  Ori- 
noco in  South  America ;  the  malapterurus,  the 
raash  or  thunderer  fish,  of  the  Arabs,  a  native 
of  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  Senegal  and  other  Afri- 
can rivers,  and  various  species  of  skate  found 
in  the  seas  around  Great  Britain. 

The  electrical  fishes  do  not  belong  to  any 
one  class  or  group — some  are  found  in  fresh 
water,  while  others  inhabit  the  sea.  They 
possess  two  distinct  types  of  electrical  or- 
gans. One  closely  relates  in  structure  to 
muscle,  as  found  in  the  torpedo,  gymnotus, 
and  skate,  while  the  other  presents  more  of 
the  characters  of  the  structure  ot  the  se- 
creting gland  as  illustrated  by  the  electric 
organ°of  the  thunderer  fish.  Both  types  are 
built   upon    a   vast   number    of    microscopical 


judge — Why  did  you  strike  this  man?  De- 
fendant— Your  honor,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew 
any  way  to  stop  falling  hair.  Judge — Well? 
Defendant — He  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  tried 
catching  it  in  a  basket.  Judge— Discharged ! 
— Tit-Bits. 


INGLESIDE 
TERRACES 

A  Haven  for  Children 

This  exclusive  residence  tract  is  the 
ideal  place  for  the  raising  of  families. 

Children  there  have  plenty  of  room 
and  air  and  sunshine.  They  have 
ideal  neighbors,  the  best  class  of 
young  companions  and  finest  play- 
grounds. 

R.  D.  McELROY 

General  Agent 
607  Phelan  Building;  Sut- 

Tract  Office  Telephone,  Randc 
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William  R.  Staats 
Company 

Established    1887 

BONDS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

477  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


LOS  ANGELES 


PASADENA 


KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 
San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Gone  on  a  diet,  eh  ?*'  "Yep."  "To  reduce 
your  weight?"  "No.  To  reduce  expenses."— 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

"I  came  within  an  ace  of  winning  the 
game."  "Then  why  didn't  you?"  "Because 
the  other  fellow  had  the  ace."— Baltimore 
American. 

She — When  I  get  to  Heaven  I  am  going  to 
ask  Solomon  why  he  had  so  many  wives. 
He — What  if  he  isn't  there  ?  She — Then  you 
ask  him. — Boston  Globe. 

"Here,  waiter ;  take  this  stuff  away.  It's  as 
tough  as  leather.  I  ordered  mutton,  not  old 
boots!"  "Saddle  of  mutton  you  said,  sir,  and 
so  it  is." — London   Telegraph. 

Edith — Maud  Elderby  has  a  remarkably 
fresh  complexion.  Marie — Hasn't  she  ?  I 
never  saw  such  a  young  head  on  such  old 
shoulders. — Boston   Transcript. 

The  Restaurateur — How's  this?  You've 
charged  me  63  cents  for  a  shave.  The  Barber 
— Oh,  no.  I  charged  only  15  cents  for  the 
shave.  The  four  bits  is  my  overcharge. — 
Boston  Globe. 

Marcella — Don't  you  think  ray  dress  is 
artistic  ?  Waverly — Especially  so  in  one  prin- 
ciple of  art.  Marcella — What's  that  ?  Waverly 
— The  elimination  of  non-essentials. — Youngs- 
tozvn  Telegram. 

Angry  Customer — Look  here,  waiter,  I  have 
just  found  this  trouser  button  in  my  soup. 
Waiter  (with  a  beaming  smile) — Oh,  thank 
you,  sir.  I  couldn't  think  what  had  become 
of  it. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Why  don't  you  teach  that  dog  to  do  some 
tricks?"  "I  have  tried,"  replied  the  man  who 
lacks  energy.  "The  dog  won't  learn."  "Not 
enough  intelligence?"  "Too  much.  I  can  see 
by  the  expression  of  his  face  that  the  do? 
doesn't  see  any  more  sense  in  the  tricks  than  I 
do." — Washington    Star. 

"I  sorter  wonder  why  Gabe  Slack  married 
again,  after  the  way  them  other  three  wives 
of  his'n  treated  him  ?"  mused  a  neighbor. 
"Aw,    I    reckon    he    wanted    to    show    that    he 

;  didn't  hold  no  grudge  against  womankind  in 
gener'l,"     replied     Gap    Johnson    of    Rumpus 

'.  Ridge,  Arkansas. — Judge. 

"Do  you  believe  in  reincarnation?"     "I'm 

i  glad  you  mentioned  that !"  exclaimed  Senator 
!  Sorghum.     "Then  you  have  views  on  the  sub- 
ject?"     "Nothing  decided.      But   it's  one   of 
the  few  topics  a  man  can  bring  up  nowadays 
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without    starting    a    dangerous   political    argu- 
ment."— Washington  Star. 

"Are  you  in  favor  of  a  third  political 
party  ?"  "Surely,"  replied  the  manager  of 
the  brass  band,  "and  a  fourth  and  a  lifth. 
The  more  processions  the  better  it  is  for  the 
musical   business." — Washington   Star. 

"This  poor  fellow  is  in  a  terrible  condi- 
tion," said  the  visitor.  "Yes,"  replied  the 
asylum  attendant.  "He's  the  most  violent 
patient  wc  have  in  this  ward."  "What  caused 
him  to  lose  his  mind  ?"  "He  tried  to  figure 
out  some  way  to.  harness  the  energy  that  was 
going  to  jpraste  in  tango  parlors." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 
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MOTOR   OILS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  beg  to  announce  that  the  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  developing  and  will  soon  put  upon  the  market 
a  full  line  of  new  high  grade  motor  lubricating  oils  made  from  selected  California  Crude  Petroleum.  This 
Company  has  completed  extensive  laboratories  furnished  with  the  most  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
Petroleum  Research.  In  addition  to  the  usual  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  a  special  Motor-Oil  Testing 
Laboratory  has  been  provided  (first  on  the  Pacific  Coast)  for  testing  Associated  motor  oils  under  actual  service 
conditions  in  internal  combustion  engines  before  their  final  approval  for  sale.  This  Motor-Oil  Testing  Labora- 
tory is,  therefore,  both  a  check  on  manufacturing  methods  and  the  best  guarantee  of  uniformly  good  quality  and 
greatest  serviceability  to  the  user.  ^  p()R  ^^  ^  ^ 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


On  and  after  July  1,  1920,  the  sub- 
scription price  of  the  Argonaut  -will  be 
$5.00  per  year.  The  publisher  regrets 
the  necessity  for  this  advance,  which  is 
due  to  the  largely  increased  cost  of  every- 
thing entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  paper. 


Convention  Oratory. 

The  Chicago  convention,  with  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded it  in  recent  years,  has  abundantly  illustrated  the 
futility  of  clap-trap  oratory  as  an  aid  to  political  action. 
No  speech  was  made  in  the  Coliseum  but  that  might  as 
well  or  better  been  left  unspoken.  In  no  instance  was 
anything  said  from  the  platform  that  in  any  way  en- 
lightened the  convention  or  aided  its  counsels.  Vanity 
was  the  inspiring  motive  behind  most  of  the  several 
"efforts"  to  which  the  convention  had  to  listen,  and  in 
more  than  one  case  more  was  lost  than  gained  to  the 
speaker. 

Among  those  who  lost  out  under  the  severe  test  of  the 
convention  platform  was  Governor  Allen  of  Kansas. 
Allen  had  been  loudly  acclaimed  as  an  orator  of  power 
By  many  it  was  prophesied  that  in  his  speech  nomi- 


nating General  Wood  he  would  repeat  the  historical 
record  of  Mr.  Garfield  in  the  convention  of  18S0. 
Garfield,  it  will  be  remembered,  placed  Senator  Sher- 
man in  nomination,  and  so  charmed  the  convention  as 
to  win  the  nomination  for  himself.  It  was  a  case  paral- 
leling the  romantic  story  of  John  Alden  and  Miles 
Standish.  Although  a  forcible  speaker,  Allen  failed 
to  commend  either  his  nominee  or  himself.  The  speech 
was  too  long,  too  stuffed  with  words,  too  self-conscious. 
It  left  upon  those  who  heard  it  the  impression  of  a  man  I 
lacking  the  strength  of  sincere  and  consistent  purpose. 
Whatever  chance  of  favor  Mr.  Allen  might  have  had  al 
the  hands  of  the  convention  was  lost  in  an  "effort"  so 
manifestly  an  effort  as  to  lack  convincing  power. 

In  other  days,  when  national  conventions  were 
simpler  in  all  their  conditions,  there  was  opportunity 
for  the  spellbinder.  Mr.  Garfield  was  not  the  only  man 
to  profit  by  it.  Colonel  Ingersoll  in  the  nomination  of 
James  G.  Blaine  in  the  convention  of  1S84  gained  a 
fame  which  survives  even  to  this  day.  Similarly  Mr. 
Conkling,  nominating  General  Grant  for  a  third  term 
in  the  convention  of  1876,  won  laurels  that  have  not  yet 
withered.  Bourke  Cockran  in  protesting  the  nomina- 
tion of  Grover  Cleveland  in  the  Democratic  convention 
of  1892  made  a  speech  that  is  still  remembered  for  its 
power,  though  it  failed  of  its  purpose.  Another  instance 
of  effective  oratory  was  Bryan's  cross-of-gold  speech 
in  the  Democratic  convention  of  1896.  Of  many  hun- 
dreds of  convention  speeches  made  in  the  past  fifty 
years  only  the  five  above  referred  to  are  remembered; 
and,  curiously  enough,  not  one  of  them  served  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  the  speaker. 

But  in  those  days  conventions  were  smaller  and  the 
mechanical  aids  now  contrived  to  multiply  the  sound 
of  the  spoken  word  had  not  been  invented.  In  the  late 
Chicago  convention  the  speakers  were  required  to  stand 
immovable  under  an  arrangement  of  sounding  boards 
|  and  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  one  who  shouts  into  a 
receiver.  The  effect  was  reproduction  of  the  speaker's 
voice  mechanically  augmented,  but  devitalized  of  dra- 
matic quality.  Effective  speaking  under  such  conditions 
is  practically  impossible. 

Only  one  of  the  speakers  at  Chicago  was  able  to  make 
any  approach  to  a  real  impression.  Mrs.  Douglas  Rob- 
inson, sister  of  the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  a  four- 
minute  talk  for  General  Wood  succeeded  in  "getting" 
the  great  audience.  In  tones  shrill  and  penetrating, 
remindful  of  T.  R.'s  own  oratorical  method,  she  thrust 
— thrust  is  the  right  word — out  a  half-dozen  sentences 
with  sabre-stroke  effect.  "We  want  in  the  presidency," 
she  said,  "a  man  of  realizable  ideals  with  the  power  to 
realize  them.  *  *  *  We  want  in  the  presidency,  not  a 
man  who  watchfaily  waits  for  a  psychological  moment, 
but  a  man  with  power  to  make  a  psychological  moment." 
*  *  *  We  want  in  the  presidency,  not  a  man  who  looks  in 
from  Europe,  but  a  man  who  looks  out  from  America." 
etc.  The  fact  that  the  speaker  was  Roosevelt's  sister 
and  that  she  was  in  deep  mourning  had,  no  doubt,  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  But  independent  of  these  advan- 
tages, Mrs.  Robinson's  speech  was  the  most  effective 
of  the  convention  period.  None  the  less  it  was  not  of 
sufficient  effect  to  win  the  nomination  for  General 
Wood. 

One  of  the  handicaps  of  the  convention  orator  is  that 
he  is  rarely  permitted  to  make  his  own  speech.  It  is 
natural  and  proper  that  he  should  consult  his  principal 
and  his  advisers;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  every 
man  consulted  should  want  a  finger  in  the  pie.  Thus, 
when  ready  for  delivery,  the  speech  is  usually  a  medley 
of  unrelated  ideas.  Always  there  is  embodied  in  it  the 
things  the  candidate  would  like  to  have  said  about  him- 
self. Governor  Allen's  speech  in  nomination  of  Wood 
at  Chicago,  so  it  was  said,  was  a  group  product,  which 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  it  was  an  incongruous 
hodge-podge.    Allen  is  really  a  thoughtful  man  and  an 


accomplished  speaker.  If  he  had  been  free  to  speak 
out  of  his  own  head  and  in  his  normal  manner  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  impressed  the  convention  as  he  has 
impressed  many  another  audience.  But  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  reciting  other  men's  ideas  he  practically 
failed. 

Similarly  with  our  own  Charlie  Wheeler.  It  was  un- 
derstood at  Chicago  that  Wheeler's  original  draft  was 
submitted  to  Johnson  and  his  advisers  and  that  when 
it  came  out  of  conference  it  was  quite  another  thing— 
a  reflection  of  Mr.  Johnson's  appraisal  of  his  own 
talents  and  virtues  and  the  stupidities  of  his  fool 
friends.  Every  candidate  has  in  immediate  attendance 
a  group  of  fool  friends — a  claque  which  by  its  flat- 
teries ministers  to  his  vanities  and  fills  him  with  hopes 
usually  delusive.  When  Wheeler  came  before  the  con- 
vention it  was  not  to  speak  his  own  thoughts  after 
his  own  manner,  but  to  recite  a  syndicated  product. 
Left  to  his  own  devices  he  would  probably  have  won  his 
audience.  As  a  mere  mouthpiece  of  Johnsonian  flap- 
doodle he  created  antagonism  and  had  to  face  its  con- 
sequences in  a  storm  of  heckling.  We  venture  the 
guess  that  neither  Wheeler  nor  Allen  will  ever  again 
attempt  to  make  a  censored,  syndicated,  and  otherwise 
pre-digested  speech. 


A  Sound  Prescription. 

Somebody  has  suggested  that  this  is  a  year  in  which 
the  Democrats  should  "make  a  clean  platform,  name  a 
clean  ticket,  and  if  necessary  take  a  clean  defeat." 
Sound  counsel  this,  applicable  to  all  parties  at  all  times. 
It  is  disregard  of  what  is  implied  in  it  that  has  brought 
our  politics  to  a  point  where  respect  for  it  is  difficult 
and  participation  in  it  a  sacrifice.  The  search  for 
"availability"  and  the  cheap  diplomacy  that  avoids  bold 
stand  for  principle  are  forces  tending  directly  to  de- 
terioration of  our  politics  with  inevitable  effects  upon 
our  civic  life.  It  would  aid  vastly  to  a  better  state  of 
affairs  if  both  parties,  forgetful  of  timid  expediencies, 
should  return  to  the  sound  rule  embodied  in  the  precept 
— a  clean  platform,  a  clean  ticket,  and  if  necessary  a 
clean  defeat.  The  Republicans  at  Chicago  have  filled 
part  of  the  prescription  by  naming  a  clean  ticket.  They 
might  have  done  better  in  the  matter  of  a  platform,  but 
this  defect  is  corrected  in  large  part  by  the  character 
of  the  nominees.  Now  let  the  Democrats  make  a  clean 
nomination  and  go  the  Republicans  one  better  at  the 
point  of  a  bold  and  sincere  platform,  and  it  will  give 
to  our  politics  a  moral  boost  that  it  sadly  needs. 

Every  party  convention  has  the  opportunity  either  to 
elevate  or  to  depress  the  level  of  our  national  political 
character.  The  first  effect  may  be  achieved  by  sincerity 
and  courage  in  defining  party  beliefs  and  party  policy 
and  by  naming  candidates  of  character  and  intrinsic 
fitness.  The  second  inevitably  follows  the  presentment 
of  platitudinous,  quibbling,  and  evasive  declarations  of 
principles,  or  by  the  nomination  of  men  not  strong 
at  the  points  of  qualification,  but  merely  available  upon 
calculation  of  cheap  expediencies.  From  every  point 
of  view  it  is  better — better  patriotism,  better  policy — to 
lose  with  a  sound  platform  and  sound  candidates  than  to 
win  by  a  policy  of  dodging  and  deception  and  with  men 
whose  character  and  powers  are  not  equal  to  the  tasks 
assigned  them. 

We  have  come  upon  a  time  when  the  first  and  most 
imperative  of  our  national  needs  is  the  raising  of  our 
political  standards.  It  matters  far  less  that  we  shall 
have  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  in  the  White  House 
in  the  coming  presidential  period  than  that  the  condi- 
tions of  our  politics  shall  be  sustained  upon  considera- 
tions of  propriety  and  dignity.  The  very  obvious  need 
of  the  time  ought  to  be  felt  by  those  who  are  to  meet 
in  convention  in  San  Francisco  this  coming  week  and 
it  ought  to  inspire  their  deliberations  and  - 
Let  us  hope  that  it  may  be  so. 

The  Argonaut  will  be  glad  to  see  the 
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convention  next  week  name  candidates  of  high  char- 
acter, even  though  such  nominations  might  tend  to  dis- 
advantage of  the  party  to  which  it  is  attached.  The 
Republican  party  lias  put  in  the  field  men  void  of  re- 
proach. Now  let  the  Democratic  party  do  the  same, 
to  the  end  that  whichever  ticket  may  be  elected  the 
character,  the  dignity  and  the  interest  of  our  political 
life  may  be  sustained.  All  this  may  sound  like  a  sermon 
— and  be  none  the  worse  for  that. 


Harding  and  What  He  Stands  For. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  significance  of  what  was 
done  at  Chicago.  By  its  formal  declarations  and  by  its 
nominees  the  Republican  party  divested  itself  of  that 
noisy  minority  of  socialists,  single-taxers,  and  near- 
Bolshevists  who  these  many  years  have  sought  to  make 
it  the  vehicle  of  their  interests,  their  fads,  their  vani- 
ties. They  are  not  many  in  number — so  few  that 
they  will  never  be  missed.  In  getting  rid  of  them  the 
party,  it  will  be  found,  has  attracted  to  itself  a  greater 
number  of  average  good  citizens  grown  weary  of  the 
plague  of  a  radicalism  pestiferous  in  its  noisy  futilities, 
but  not  sincere  enough  to  inspire  its  devotees  with  con- 
sistency or  the  spirit  of  sacrifice. 

There  will  be  acclaim  that  the  party  has  passed 
under  "reactionary''  control.  The  indictment  is  not 
true,  of  course,  but  it  is  true  that  the  conservative 
thought  of  the  country  found  fairer  expression  at  Chi- 
cago than  in  any  national  public  assembly  in  many 
years.  The  party  has  in  truth  established  itself  as  the 
respecter  and  conservator  of  traditional  standards  in 
government  and  in  civilization.  The  position  is  essen- 
tially and  morally  a  scund  one,  and  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Argonaut  the  party  will  do  well  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign to  make  no  concessions,  to  stand  absolutely  on 
the  solid  ground  of  a  rational  conservatism — of  the  con- 
servatism which  is  the  basis  of  true  progress.  This,  we 
are  convinced,  is  as  sound  in  policy  as  it  is  in  principle. 
Radicalism  has,  we  believe,  been  shown  up  in  its  true 
character  as  a  destructive  force,  fatal  alike  to  contem- 
porary interests  material  and  moral,  and  tending  to 
multiplied  evils.  The  pendulum  is  swinging  back  to 
normal.  The  common  sense  of  the  country  sees  that 
progress  does  not  lie  in  reckless  leaps  into  unknown 
depths. 

Senator  Harding  is  not  a  man  of  outstanding  bril- 
liance nor  of  domineering  character.  He  is  not  the 
"stuffed  shirt"  type  of  statesman,  nor  does  he  suffer 
from  an  exaggerated  ego.  The  frequent  comparison 
with  McKinley  does  not  do  him  justice.  He  is  a 
far  more  vital  man  than  McKinley,  but  with  many 
of  the  plain  qualities  that  characterized  that  states- 
man. He  is  a  man  of  practical  ability,  respected  uni- 
versally, prudent  and  successful  in  his  own  moderate 
affairs,  having  notable  strength  of  character,  a  fine 
presence,  a  real  gift  of  the  species  of  eloquence  that  is 
founded  in  sincerity.  Above  all  he  has  generous  endow- 
ment of  plain  common  sense.  He  is  not  given  to  snap 
judgments;  his  habit  is  to  seek  information  and  to  take 
counsel.  In  brief,  Mr.  Harding  is  the  sort  of  man  we 
have  not  had  in  the  White  House  for  a  long  time.  He 
will  surround  himself  with  a  strong  cabinet  and  will 
not  be  fearful  of  being  overshadowed  in  his  own  ad- 
ministration. He  knows  Congress  as  no  President  has 
known  it  in  many  years.  He  will  be  an  accessible,  ap- 
proachable, safe,  sane,  human  President. 

There  are  gratifying  assurances  in  the  beginnings 
already  made  of  Mr.  Harding's  campaign.  He  has 
called  into  conference  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  Dr.  David 
J.  Hill,  and  others  qualified  by  special  experience  to 
render  assistance  in  formulating  policies  upon  which, 
not  only  the  campaign,  but  the  government  itself  shall 
be  conducted.  Able  to  command  counsel  and  aid  from 
a  wide  range  of  special  knowledge  and  special  capacity, 
he  has  the  temper  and  the  disposition  to  make  the  most 
of  his  privileges.  Obviously  the  best  men  in  the  country 
are  to  be  his  associates  and  advisers.  Truly  it  will  be  a 
relief  to  have  in  the  White  House  a  man  who  founds 
his  courses  upon  information  rather  than  by  intuition, 
a  man  devoid  of  the  vanity  that  rejects  counsel,  a  man 
who  does  not  insist  upon  being  the  whole  thing  in  <*ov- 

ernment. 

• 

Let  Them  Go. 

By  ;  11  means  let  the  Hearsts,  the  Pinchots,  the  La 

Follettes,  and  their  associated  cranks,  egotists,  and  Bol- 

shevis  is  cut  loose  from  the  pretense  of  affiliating  with 

iblished  political  organizations  and  start  a  party 

own.    They  have  no  proper  place  in  either  of 


the  old  patties.  In  each  they  have  been  a  source  of 
irritation  and  confusion.  In  so  far  as  they  have  had 
any  influence  at  all  in  the  old  parties  it  has  tended  to 
demoralization.  Flocking  by  themselves  they  will  be 
infinitely  less  harmul  than  in  the  pretense  of  associa- 
tions maintained  at  best  intermittently  and  always  in 
bad  faith.  What  is  needed  in  our  politics  above  all  else 
is  sincerity,  and  the  presence  of  malcontents  in  any 
party  tends  inevitably  to  the  weakening  of  this  prin- 
ciple. 

The  practical  difficulty  in  organizing  the  cranks  into  a 
party  is  that  they  are  as  little  able  to  work  with  each 
other  as  to  cooperate  with  the  old  parties.  Cooperation 
and  loyalty  are  principles  that  find  no  place  in  their 
philosophy.  No  sooner  do  a  half-dozen  of  them  get 
together  than  they  set  to  wrangling.  Loud  in  preten- 
sions of  purity  and  morality,  they  lack  the  consistency 
and  steadiness  that  moral  purpose  inspires  and  that  is 
essential  to  concrete  results. 

By  all  means  let  them  gang  their  own  gait.  Mayhap 
they  will  discover  in  a  separate  movement  the  inco- 
herency  of  their  aims  and  the  paucity  of  their  numbers. 
Nothing,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the  way  of  a  permanent 
movement  may  be  expected  to  hold  their  allegiance,  for 
from  the  very  hour  of  coming  together  they  will 
begin  to  fall  apart.  Where  vanity  is  the  mainspring  in 
political  action,  where  each  man  is  seeking  his  own 
advantage  or  to  exploit  his  personal  whimsies,  where 
the  desire  for  distinction  is  the  inspiration  of  each 
man's  policy,  there  is  small  hope  for  any  result  calling 
for  sustained  community  of  action.  Whatever  effects 
may  follow  the  breaking  away  of  the  chronic  malcon- 
tents will  be  felt  by  the  old  parties  in  relief  from  annoy- 
ances that  have  become  alike  incurable  and  intolerable. 


Status  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

"What,"  asks  a  reader  of  the  Argonaut,  "is  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  league  of  nations?  Myself  and  others 
would  be  glad  to  know.  What  is  being  done  about  it — 
is  it  actually  functioning  or  is  it  waiting  upon  the  action 
of  the  United  States?"  The  league  of  nations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  came  officially  into 
being  on  the  10th  of  January.  Its  offices  are  tempo- 
rarily located  in  London  pending  establishment  in  its 
permanent  seat  at  Geneva.  The  following  countries, 
having  signed  and  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  are 
represented  in  the  present  organization  of  the  league: 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  British  Empire  (Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  India),  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  France,  Guatemala,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  Pan- 
ama, Peru,  Poland,  Siam,  Uruguay.  All  of  the  thirteen 
states,  neutral  in  the  war,  which  were  invited  to  join 
the  league  have  done  so,  namely :  Argentine,  Chili, 
Colombia,  Denmark,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Venezuela, 
Paraguay,  Persia,  Salvador,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land. The  following  eleven  states  have  signed  but  not 
yet  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Versailles :  United  States, 
Cuba,  Ecuador,  Greece,  Haiti,  Hedjaz,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Serbo-Croat-Slovene 
State. 

The  executive  council  of  the  league  has  up  to  date 
held  four  meetings,  each  of  which  has  been  marked  by 
unanimity  in  respect  to  matters  presented  for  its  con- 
sideration. Under  the  authority  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil, steps  have  been  taken  for  organization  of  a  perma- 
nent international  court.  Consideration  of  this  project 
is  now  in  progress  at  The  Hague,  America  being  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  who  is  in  attendance  by 
invitation  of  the  council,  but  without  in  any  sense  rep- 
resenting the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Matters  at  this  time  awaiting  the  action  of  the  league 
relate  to  labor,  to  international  health,  to  disarmament, 
to  freedom  of  communications  and  transit,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  minorities — these  with  other  important  mat- 
ters of  international  concern. 

Under  authority  of  the  league  mandates  the  Saar 
Valley  with  its  population  of  650,000  is  now  being  ad- 
ministered directly.  Likewise  the  City  of  Danzig  is 
being  administered  by  a  high  commissioner — Sir  Regi- 
nald Towers — on  behalf  of  the  league.  Likewise  under 
the  authority  of  the  league  various  commissions  are 
busy  in  the  studies  of  international  finance,  of  inquiry 
into  the  conditions  of  Russia,  and  of  other  subjects 
calling  for  careful  scrutiny. 

The  several  countries  participating  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  league  have  been  drawn  upon  for  a  sum 
approximating  $2,500,000,  which  it  is  estimated  will 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  first  year.     Already   some- 


thing more  than  half  the  money  called  for  has  been 
paid  in,  so  that  the  league  has  on  hand  a  sufficient  fund 
for  its  operations. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Mr.  Burleson  almost  commands  respect  in  the 
declaration  that  the  Democratic  party  should  "avoid 
pussyfooting,"  take  "an  open  and  honest  stand  on  the 
great  issues,"  and  particularly  that  it  should  favor 
"modification  of  the  drastic  and  absurd  provisions  of 
the  Volstead  Act."  

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  newspaper  gossips  are  at 
fault  in  attributing  to  Mr.  Wilson  certain  reported  deep 
and  personal  designs  in  connection  with  the  coming 
convention.  Surely  Mr.  Wilson's  party  deserves  at  his 
hands  better  treatment  than  that  implied  in  reports  of 
secret  and  sinister  purposes  sought  to  be  attained  by  a 
policy  of  intrigue.  The  party  has  a  right  to  know  Mr. 
Wilson's  wishes;  it  has  likewise  the  right  of  coming  to 
its  own  judgments  unbossed  from  the  White  House. 


Hiram  dies  hard.  His  vanities  have  suffered  a  solar 
plexus  blow.  When  one  has  imagined  himself  "ordained 
of  God"  it  comes  with  a  sickening  thud  to  discover 
himself  just  one  among  a  field  of  "duds."  But  what- 
ever the  errors  of  his  mind,  Hiram  has  a  rebounding 
temperament.  The  author  of  that  vital  truth  "a  man 
must  eat"  will  in  time  discover  that,  however  cast  down, 
a  man  must  go  on  living.  Hiram  will  not  bolt — and  for 
two  good  reasons.  Bolting  would  be  futile.  By  coming 
round  to  support  of  the  ticket  he  may  reestablish  himself 
as  a  "regular"  in  party  standing.  Before  the  campaign 
is  over  we  shall  see  Hiram  restored  to  normal.  He 
will  support  the  ticket,  not  with  good  humor,  for  good 
humor  is  not  in  his  nature,  but  he  will  support  it.  In 
the  meantime  let  us  with  the  delicacy  that  leaves  dis- 
appointment and  grief  to  weep  themselves  out  pass  with 
averted  eyes.  The  man  can  not  help  exhibiting  the 
sullenness  of  a  mind  long  nourished  in  hatreds  and 
vanities.  

It  is  little  creditable  to  Mr.  McAdoo's  repute  for  sin- 
cerity that  many  members  of  his  own  party — not  to 
mention  the  general  public — take  with  salt  his  positive 
declaration  that  he  will  not  accept  the  presidential 
nomination.  We  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr. 
McAdoo  means  what  he  says.  He  quit  public  office,  it 
will  be  remembered,  upon  the  plea  that  he  needed  to 
"build  up  his  personal  fortunes" — in  other  words  to 
make  money.  Now  he  has  gotten  fairly  well  into  the 
"money  game"  and  from  the  standpoint  of  material 
prudence  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  hazard  fortune  still 
in  expectancy  by  a  new  entry  into  the  political  arena. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Mrs.  McAdoo  may  have  had  part 
in  the  withdrawal  of  her  husband  from  the  nomination 
contest.  Life  in  the  White  House  can  hardly  hold  any 
illusions  for  Mrs.  McAdoo.  She  has  had  close  observa- 
tion of  its  seamy  side.  She  saw  her  mother  die  there. 
She  sees  her  father  broken  in  health  under  its  burdens. 
Very  reasonably  she  may  wish  to  avoid  a  post  whose 
dignities  and  honors  hardly  compensate  for  its  burdens 
and  penalties  as  related  to  domestic  happiness. 


The  Democratic  party  has  not  sought  the  counsels  of 
the  Argonaut  in  the  matter  of  selecting  a  presidential 
nominee.  None  the  less  we  venture  to  suggest  that  a 
candidate  preeminently  fit  and  preeminently  available 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  John  W.  Davis  of  West  Virginia, 
a  former  member  of  Congress,  more  recently  Solicitor- 
General  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  at  present 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  Here  is  a  man  of  the  highest  qualifications — 
a  man  of  ability,  of  knowledge,  of  experience,  of  ad- 
dress, of  unblemished  character.  The  selection  of  Mr. 
Davis  would  go  far  to  lift  the  politics  of  the  country 
into  clean  air.  Incidentally  it  would  lessen  the  chances 
of  success  for  the  party  to  which  the  Argonaut  yields 
allegiance.  None  the  less  we  should  bail  such  a  nomi- 
nation with  pleasure  because  its  success  in  November 
would  be  an  assurance  of  effects  that  should  command 
the  interest  of  every  patriot,  to  no  matter  what  party 
he  may  be  attached.  Give  to  the  country  the  name  of 
Mr.  Davis — or  some  other  of  equal  worth  and  dignity— 
and  all  will  be  well,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  deter- 
mination of  the  voting  next  fall. 


In  a  circular  letter  in  advertisement  of  an  issue  of 
stock  now  on  the  market  the  Coca  Cola  Company  of 
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New  York  declares  that  an  original  investment  of  $100 
in  the  stock  of  the  company  would  have  reached  a  value 
of  $17,000  "even  before  prohibition."  "Under  present 
conditions"  the  investment  v/ould  have  attained  a  value 
of  $60,000.  All  of  which  is  mightily  significant.  Ob- 
viously prohibition  has  enormously  increased  the  con- 
sumption of  the  various  dopes  now  on  the  market.  We 
are  led  to  wonder  if  the  substitution  of  Coca  Cola 
and  its  kindred  "belly-washes"  registers  a  physical 
or  moral  advance. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Bad  Loser. 


San  Francisco,  June  IS,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Wouldn't  it  be  more  becoming  to  his 
years,  if  not  the  dignity  of  a  United  States  senator,  if  the 
junior  member  were  to  shake  off  that  spanked  boy  attitude? 
Could  he  have  been  so  dull  witted  as  to  expect  anything  else 
than  what  he  received?  Inquirer. 


Rich  and  Poor. 

Monterey,  Cal.,  June  14,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  your  article  of  this  week's  Argo- 
naut on  Prohibition  you  make  the  statement  that  the  poor  man 
is  the  sufferer  and  the  rich   man  escapes. 

Permit  me  to  contradict  you.  For  from  what  is  daily 
under  our  eyes  even  in  this  little  town  it  is  easy  to  note  that 
the  so-called  poor  man  is  getting  all  the  liquor  he  wants. 

I  saw  at  least  half  a  dozen  quite  hilarious  foreign  fishermen 
this  evening  down  near  our  fish  wharf,  and  a  short  time  ago 
my  Japanese  cook  got  intoxicated  twice  in  four  days.  When 
he  was  discharged  he  said  he  could  buy  all  the  rice  brandy 
he  wanted,  and  that  the  "Italian  man  he  make  wine  brandy, 
and  plenty  people  sell  home-made  whisky.  Can  buy  all  I 
want." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  people  of  the  upper 
class  who  will  not  stoop  to  break  the  law,  not  even  if  they 
believe  this  Prohibition  Act  to  be  an  unjust  one.  So  they  do 
not  buy  surreptitiously.  Nor  had  they  a  big  stock  set  aside  to 
fall  back  on.  The  facfremains,  however,  that  whether  rich 
or  poor,  whether  one  buys,  has  a  private  stock,  or  goes  with- 
out, even  though  one's  health  does  not  permit  of  the  indulgence 
in  but  a  very  small  amount  of  alcoholic  drink,  and  then  only 
some  light  wine,  one  and  every  one  resents  this  laiy. 

Not  only  does  every  class  feel  thus  bitterly  on  this  one 
question,  but  one  and  all  resent  the  infringement  on  our  former 
freedom  of  living.  It  used  to  be  our  boast  that  this  was  the 
land  of  freedom.  At  present  it  is  rapidly  developing  into  the 
land  of  hate.  Yours  truly,  L.  C.  H. 

[Our  correspondent  misses  the  point.  The  rich  man  may 
legally  store  any  quantity  of  liquor  that  he  pleases  by  reason 
of  his  wealth.  The  poor  man  can  store  no  liquor  at  all  by 
reason  of  his  poverty.  The  rich  man  is  therefore  immune 
from  the  operations  of  prohibition,  while  the  poor  man 
feels  its  full  force. — Ed.  Argonaut.] 


A  Political  Challenge. 

San  Francisco,  June  21,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  attention  of  the  osteopathic  pro- 
fession has  been  called  to  a  political  challenge  contained,  we 
understand,  in  a  magazine  of  the  state  medical  profession 
known  as  Better  Health.  This  article  was  commented  on  a  few 
days  ago  by  Edward  H.  Hamilton,  political  writer,  and  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  warning  to  those  seeking  legislative  office  that 
they  would  be  expected  to  accept  the  programme  of  the  medical 
profession. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  osteopaths  to  take  issue  with 
others  in  the  medical  profession,  nor  is  it  their  wish  to  meddle 
in  politics,  but  the  issue  having  been  raised,  we  certainly  will 
fight  back  with  all  the  strength  we  can  command.  We  believe 
that  the  public  is  as  much  opposed  to  state  medicine  as  it  is 
to  state  religion. 

In  anticipation  of  this  brewing  trouble,  which  was  not  of 
our  seeking,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  this  that  our  case 
may  be  clearly  before  you  and,  if  possible,  before  the  public. 
Our  case  is  so  simple  that,  once  it  is  presented,  we  feel  cer- 
tain that  you,  and  the  public  as  well,  will  see  the  justice  of  it. 
Briefly  it  is  this : 

There  are  in  the  world  but  three  methods  of  healing: 

1.  -The  system  of  "chemical  intake,"  represented  by  the 
medical  doctors  or  the  "drug  school."  This  school  places  em- 
phasis on  chemical  intake  as  being  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  maintaining  well-being  of  the  organism  in  disease  or 
health. 

2.  Direct  treatment  of  the  mechanism  itself.  This  is  the 
system  emphasized  by  osteopathy,  which  places  chief  emphasis 
upon  the  structural  integrity  of  the  body  mechanism. 

3.  The  "mental  school,"  which  includes  the  followers  of 
the  belief  that  through  mind  or  divine  appeal  healing  may  be 
obtained. 

The  osteopaths  accept  all  three  systems  as  having  their 
place  and  their  field.  We  do  not  seek  to  interfere  with  their 
progress,  and  by  the  same  token  we  do  not  wish  the  progress 
of  osteopathy  to  be  hindered.  We  concede  to  no  one  the  right 
to  interfere  with  our  freedom,  so  long  as  we  function  through 
trained  and  experienced  students  who  have  had  an  education 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  medical  doctors.  We  are  as  keenly 
anxious  to  rid  the  field  of  so-called  "quacks"  as  any  one  else, 
but  resent  as  keenly  any  intrusion  upon  legitimate  prac- 
titioners of  any  of  the  three  healing  systems. 

W.  W.  Vanderburgh. 
President  California  Osteopathic  Association. 

Erin  Go  Bragh  !  Hurroo  ! 

San  Francisco,  June  18,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir: 

Och!  Pat,  it's  meesilf  has  been  thinkin'  the  day, 

The   Yankees  are  havin'  things  too   much  their  own  wa-ay ; 

Sure,  they  ride  in  the  Par-rk  of  a  foine  afthernoon 

Wid  niver  a  thocht  of  the  ploddin'  gossoon 

Wid  his  shticb  in   his  fisht  and  his  dudeen  aglozv: 

Begorra,  I  tell  ye,  the  Yankees  must  go! 

— Lays  of  the  San  Francisco  Sinn  Fein. 

"Boston,  June  14 — (By  Associated  Press). — Fourteen  of  the 
delegates  from  this  state  to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion left  tonight  for  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Montreal  and 
Vancouver.  'We  are  going  unpledged.'  said  one  of  their  num- 
ber, Daniel  H.  Coakley  of  this  city.  'We  are  not  interested  in 
any  candidate,  we  are  not  interested  in  platforms  ;  tee  are  not 
interested  in  anything  except  freedom  for  Ireland.'  " 

Interesting,  isn't  it?  The  fourteen  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  otherwise  they  could  not  be  delegates.  The  conven- 
tion   to   which   they   are    accredited   is    a   convention    of   the 


Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  called  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  constructing  and  promulgating  a  platform  which 
shall  set  forth  the  present  controlling  national  tenets  of  that 
party,  and  of  nominating  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  Presumptively  the  work  of 
that  convention  will  be  wholly  patriotic  and  exclusively  Ameri- 
can. The  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  will  be  a  con- 
trolling platform  both  upon  the  national  party  and  upon  its 
nominees.  If  the  nominated  candidates  shall  be  elected,  then 
throughout  their  term  of  office  they  (the  national  Democratic 
party  as  well)  will  be  expected  to  stand  upon  and  officially 
act  in  acwdance  with  the  platform  adopted  by  that  conven- 
tion. This  is,  understood  by  every  delegate.  Do  the  fourteen 
feel  bound  by  any  puerile  considerations  of  patriotism  like 
that?  Go  back  and  reread  what  they  say.  With  characteristic 
Irish-hyphenate  impertinence  they  announce  an  exclusive  pur- 
pose to  create  discord  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  with  which  it  is  at  peace,  and,  please  God,  ever  will 
be! 

Here    they    come!      Listen    to    their    hullaballoo :      "Yankee 

Doodle  be  !     Erin  go  bragh!     Hurroo!" 

Edward  A.  Belcher. 


Timely  and  Pertinent  Questions. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  June  20,  1920. 

To  the  Editoje — Sir:  Since  mailing  my  communication  re- 
garding the  prohibition  amendment,  which  you  published  June 
19th,  I  have  been  astonished  to  learn  that  my  information 
was  incomplete,  and  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  fact  decided  that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  made  to 
be  enforced;  that  only  Congress  could  be  depended  upon  to 
enforce  it ;  that  the  concurrent  power  of  states  was  subordi- 
nate to   congressional  power  and  practically  nugatory. 

This  decision  raises  questions  of  the  gravest  importance 
to  our  country.  The  significance  of  this  decision  can  not  be 
understood  too  clearly  by  the  public. 

By  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  the  people  of  the  United 
States  restricted  states  to  prohibition  legislation.  Within  the 
field  of  prohibition  the  original  state  powers  remained  in  full 
force.  They  were  not  surrendered  to  the  national  govern- 
ment. These  powers  rested  in  the  great  body  of  reserved  state 
powers. 

Secondly,  the  people  declared  as  clearly  as  words  can  make 
a  statement  that  Congress  and  the  several  states  have  concur- 
rent  power   to    enforce    this   amendment. 

The  amendment  is  the  latest  expression  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  legally  overrides  prior  constitutional 
declarations  not  in  harmony  therewith. 

But  the  court  declares,  in  effect,  that  the  people  are  im- 
potent to  limit  the  paramount  authority  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  nation  may,  at  will,  strip  states  of  re- 
served powers  which  never  have  been  surrendered  to  the 
Federal  government. 

The  argument  of  the  Chief  Justice  that  concurrent  power 
involves  insoluble  conflicts  is  not  well  grounded.  The  nation 
has  its  separate  field  in  extra-state  commerce.  The  states 
retain  the  field  within  their  areas,  which  they  always  have 
controlled.  And  by  concurrent  legislation  in  these  separate 
fields  the  requirements  of  the  prohibition  will  be  legally  met, 
and  the  sound  policy  will  be  continued  that  advance  in  morality 
and  citizenship  are  to  be  attained  by  slow  practice  of  daily 
duties,  and  not  by  surrender  of  such  practice  to  despotism. 

Are  the  states  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  willing 
to  have  their  rule  overruled  in  this  way,  and  to  consider 
themselves  impotent  in  the  future? 

In  my  opinion  this  misinterpretation  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  national  government  has  drawn  to  itself  unqualified 
power  to  determine  its  own  authority,  and  that  this  power 
should  be  qualified  by  placing  a  strong  minority  of  state  judges 
upon  the  United  States  Supreme  Bench  ;  that  the  state  judges 
should  serve  three  or  four  years  on  that  bench  and  then  return 
to  their  state  duties.  This  also  would  make  some  of  the 
judges  elective  who   sit  in   our  highest  court. 

George  Edwards. 


Californians  here.     It  is  one  of  the  few  tics  to  San  Francisco 
and  California  that  still  remain.  Sherman  K.  Burke, 

Lieutenant.  Twelfth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 


"As  It  Should  Be  Spoke." 
(From  the  New  York  Sun  and  Herald,  June  4th.) 

New  York,  June  3,  1920. 

To  the  Sun  and  New  York  Herald:  I  find  in  a  headline 
on  the  first  page  of  your  issue  of  yesterday  a  reference  to 
San  Francisco,  but  with  the  name  distorted  to  "  'Frisco."  I 
think  it  only  fair  to  your  headline  artist — and  the  world  in 
general — that  it  should  be  known  what  we  do — when  we  catch 
him— to  a  man  who  thus  vulgarizes  the  name  of  our  town. 

We  first  boil  him  in  a  malodorous  oil.  Then  we  draw  and 
quarter  him  to  Chinese  music.  Then  we  transport  the  dis- 
severed remains  in  garbage  scows  to  a  point  a  thousand  miles 
west  of  the  Farallone  Islands,  and  attaching  to  each  a 
thousand-pound  shot,  drop  it  into  four  hundred  fathoms. 

After  submersion  sixty  days,  if  the  subject  shows   signs  of 

repentance,  we  restore  him  to  a  limited  respect  until  he  shall 

have  completed  a  course  in  night  school  and  learned  to  speak 

a  beautiful  and  sonorous  name  as  it  should  be  spoke. 

Alfrjtd  Holman. 
■^•^i 

WHERE  IS  AMERICA  GOING? 


"Measure  Your  Mind." 
HEADQUARTERS,    TWELFTH    INFANTRY. 

Camp  Meade,  Mb.,  June  14,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  As  an  old  friend  and  great  admirer 
of  the  Argonaut  may  I  offer  a  word  of  protest  against  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  Mr.  Coryn  in  the  article,  "Measure  Your  Mind," 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  May  15,  1920. 

My  limited  experience  with  the  system  which  he  ridicules 
so  admirably  taught  me  its  great  value.  In  time  of  war,  for 
example,  a  colonel  in  the  Medical  Corps  is  placed  in  command 
of  a  base  hospital  with  a  capacity  of  three  thousand  beds.  His 
enlisted  personnel  will  be  assigned  to  him  in  bulk,  all  un- 
trained, and  numbering  perhaps  five  hundred  men.  With  a 
dozen  old  soldiers  who  know  the  army,  half  a  hundred  officers 
whose  knowledge  is  chiefly  professional  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  task  of  the  colonel  dividing  his  five  hundred  men  so  as  to 
assign  men  to  the  tasks  they  are  best  fitted  for.  He  must  have 
clerical  workers,  non-commissioned  officers,  ward  masters,  ward 
attendants,  ambulance  service  men,  cooks,  kitchen  helpers, 
warehousemen,  and  janitors.  These  positions  are  arranged  in 
a  descending  scale  of  necessary  mental  capacity.  Therefore  if 
our  commanding  officer  were  able  to  distribute  these  men  on 
the  basis  of  their  capacity,  from  a  mental  standpoint,  to  fill  a 
certain  position  countless  hours  of  worry,  time,  and  suffering 
would  be  saved. 

I  have  before  me  the  results  of  such  a  test  made  at  the 
great  Embarkation  Hospital  at  Camp  Stuart,  Virginia,  serving 
the  Port  of  Embarkation  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  it  is  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  muchly  ridiculed  psychological  test  to 
determine  mental  capacity  accurately  classified  the  enlisted 
personnel  into  the  classes  mentioned  above.  After  the  per- 
sonnel had  been  shifted  by  innumerable  trials  and  transfers, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  for  reteachiug  of  duties  and  a 
smooth  working  machine  was  established,  the  test  was  made, 
and  it  was  then  found  that  the  mental  capacity  as  determined 
by  the  test  accurately  classified  these  men  according  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  they  were  able  to  perform. 

I  thought,  when  reading  Mr.  Coryn's  article,  of  the  num- 
berless hours  I  spent  when  a  company  commander  with  two 
hundred  loyal  Americans  under  my  command  trying  to  segre- 
gate them  into  groups  so  that  the  progress  of  those  mentally 
alert  would  not  be  impeded  by  teaching  them  the  military 
game  in  the  same  group  with  those  whose  mental  capacity 
made  progress  of  necessity  slower.  Such  a  system  as  that  of 
Dr.  Traube  and  Mr.  Stockbridge  applied  to  those  men  upon 
the  induction  into  service  would  have  speeded  the  training 
of  my  company  at  least  25  per  cent. 

I  know  it  is  funny  to  read  in  the  "association"  test  that 
"Myonaise  is  the  national  anthem  of  France"  and  that  "the 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  one  of  the  Great  Lakes."  Still,  if  system 
and  the  logical  application  of  previously  tested  scientific  prin- 
ciple will  save  time  and  repetition  where  repetition  means 
time  wasted,  and  minutes  count,  then  I  feel  that  the  system 
of  psychological  tests  to  determine  mental  capacity  has  its 
place  in  the  military  system,  particularly  in  the  initial  classi 
fication  of  men  new  to  service. 

The  Argonaut  is   eagerly   awaited  at   Camp   Meade  by   the 


(Attention  may  be  drawn  to  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
"Where  Is  America  Going?"  now  appearing  serially  in  the 
Century  from  the  pen  of  Webb  Waldron.  These  articles  are 
in  the  form  of  letters  "by  an  American  journalist  to  Bernard 
Roberval,  French  historian  and  philosopher."  They  are  writ- 
ten in  the  tone  of  the  curious  observer  who  surveys  the  field 
of  American  life  and  communicates  his  impressions  to  his 
French  friend.  A  couple  of  representative  selections  are  here 
reproduced,  the  first  of  them  from  the  June  issue  and  written 
before  the  Chicago  convention  and  the  second  from  the  cur- 
rent  (July)   number  of  the  Century.) 

I  heard  Gilbert  Cannan  say  just  before  he  went  back 
to  England  a  few  weeks  ago: 

i'The  old  political  game  is  absolutely  played  out  here, 
just  as  it  is  in  England.  The  only  reason  people  don't 
get  up  and  knock  the  whole  silly  business  over  is  that 
it  isn't  worth  while."  The  political  game — political  par- 
ties, platforms,  battles  with  no  relation  to  the  actual  eco- 
nomic and  social  and  intellectual  facts  of  the  country — 
seemed  to  Cannan,  the  idealist,  a  thing  that  must  col- 
lapse of  its  own  absurdity.  But  does  it  collapse?  Isn't 
the  political  game  in  France  just  as  absurd?  Is  it  col- 
lapsing? 

The  Republican  party  manager  will  reward  you  with 
a  crown  of  gold  if  you  can  produce  an  idea  or  slogan 
that  will  show  how  superior  his  party  is  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  Democratic  party  manager  will  do 
likewise.  Each  party  would  like  to  claim  credit  for 
winning  the  war.  The  Democratic  party,  the  party  of 
Wilson,  has  the  better  foothold  on  that  honor,  but,  un- 
fortunately, tied  to  it  is  the  responsibility  for  colossal 
waste,  you  can  be  sure,  which  would  also  have  occurred 
if  the  Republicans  had  been  in  power.  Each  partv 
would  like  to  have  credit  for  voting  bonuses  to  the  sol- 
diers who  fought  the  war  if  it  could  escape  the  respon- 
sibility of  having  imposed  the  necessary  taxes  or  ne- 
gotiated the  necessary  loan.  Each  party  would  like  to 
use  the  league  of  nations  in  some  way  or  other.  Each 
would  like  to  demolish  its  opponent  with  the  high  cost 
of  living,  though  neither  has  the  slightest  idea  how 
that  might  be  done.  There  are  strong  elements  in  each 
party  which  would  like  to  fight  this  year's  campaign  on 
the  "hundred-per-cent.-Americanism"  issue  of  "kick  out 
the  alien  reds."  General  Wood,  for  instance,  apparently 
will  make  this  a  leading  slogan  if  he  wins  the  Repub- 
lican nomination.  No  doubt  General  Wood  believes, 
like  other  well-meaning  people,  that  the  country  is 
menaced  by  a  vast  conspiracy  to  upset  the  government 
and  the  social  order.  There  are  many  others  who, 
knowing  that  the  plot  is  an  illusion  and  always  has 
been  an  illusion,  see  the  great  uses  of  hysteria.  If  you 
can  identify  your  party  with  the  sacredness  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  and  somehow 
establish  its  "hundred-per-cent.  Americanism"  as  the 
antithesis  of  a  vicious  and  anarchistic  "international- 
ism," and  then,  perhaps,  show  that  your  opponent's 
party  is  tainted  with  socialism  or  even  Bolshevism,  the 
election  is  yours,  of  course.  For  you  can  then  catch  up 
and  use  all  the  vague  fears  of  the  unknown,  the  selfish- 
ness and  narrow  nationalistic  hate  of  everything  new 
and  different  that  smolder  in  each  of  us. 

Though  neither  party  manager  in  his  wildest  dreams 
counts  on  any  such  luck,  yet  these  phrases,  "sanctity  of 
the  home,"  "sacredness  of  the  Constitution,"  and 
"Americanism"  are  likely  to  be  bandied  about  a  good 
deal  in  the  campaign.  I  read  yesterday  the  speech  of 
another  contestant  for  the  nomination,  the  governor  of 
Illinois,  in  which  to  illustrate  the  perils  that  surround 
us  he  solemnly  repeats  the  old  exploded  hoax  about  the 
Russian  "nationalization  of  women."  From  other  can- 
didates we  hear  of  the  "sacredness  of  the  Constitution" 
in  tones  implying  that  any  question  of  its  sublime  per- 
fection for  today  and  all  future  time  is  treason  that 
should  be  punished  by  death  at  least.  The  "American- 
ism" of  the  candidates  seems  to  mean  a  cheerful  deter- 
mination to  force  every  one  into  one  stiff  mold  of 
political  and  social  and  economic  ideas. 

In  the  autumn  of  1918  Arthur  Henderson  told  a 
friend  of  mine  that  if  a  general  election  occurred  in 
England  there  would  be  no  Wilson  peace.  He  foresaw 
the  hysteria  that  would  be  injected  into  the  campaign, 
in  the  state  of  public  mind  in  England,  with  fighting 
energies  still  at  w-hite  heat.  He  knew  that  hvsteria 
would  win  and  would  reverberate  deeply  at  Pari;  We 
over  here  today  are  in  a  comparable  - 
Our  fighting  energies  were  not  consume'':  trj 
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they  are  still  looking  for  other  outlets.  Will  the  hys- 
terical cry  of  narrow,  intolerant,  ready-made  "Ameri- 
canism" dominate  this  campaign  ?  Hoover  will  not  per- 
mit its  use  on  his  side  if  either  party  nominates  him; 
but  Hoover  will  be  nominated  only  by  a  miracle.  Not 
a  miracle  of  wisdom,  but  a  miracle  of  chance  resulting 
from  deadlock. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  keep  all  the  hysteria  of  last 
winter  alive  till  next  November.  Already  it  shows 
signs  of  slump — a  slump  especially  noticeable  since  the 
recent  revelations  that  Russia  isn't  quite  so  horrible  as. 
our  pillars  of  opinion  had  hoped.  But  it  can  be  re- 
vived. If  either  party  makes  hysterical  ready-made 
"Americanism"  its  battle-cry,  and  shouts  it  loudly  and  j 
skilfully  enough,  that  party  will  win. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


I  turn  west  toward  Times  Square.  This  is  the 
"cocktail  hour,"  when  the  bars  of  the  big  hotels  once 
were  lined  with  tired  business  men,  three  deep,  seeking 
balm  after  a  hard  day's  labor  in  those  American 
achievements,  the  Bronx,  the  Clover  Club,  the  Royal 
Smile.  The  doors  of  the  regal  bar,  at  the  Times  Square 
corner,  with  its  Parrish  painting  of  "Old  King  Cole," 
are  grimly  closed.  The  bar  has  been  transformed  into 
an  overflow  bedroom,  a  clerk  tells  me  sadly.  I  go  on 
up  toward  another  famous  resort  at  the  "cocktail  hour" ; 
it  displays  the  sign  "Soda."  I  peep  in.  There  is  a  mag- 
nificent soda  bar,  and  dainty  tables  scattered  about  a 
daintily  decorated  room,  with  dainty  Chinese  damsels 
in  kimonos  waiting  to  serve  you  to  the  latest  elabora- 
tions in  sodaed  and  iced  and  candied  and  chocolated 
drinks.  Soda,  soda.  soda,  and  candy-shops !  I  sud- 
denly realize  that  just  as  almost  every  other  door  used  i  wltl?  tK°  spearheads  m  h.s  body :  was  seized  by  the  bu- 
to  sport  the  sign  "Cafe,"  our  emphemism  for  bar,  new  I  bomc  Pla§ue  a  Ilttle  later  on  the  Siamese  frontier,  with- 


Miss  Mary  E.  Rose  is  general  manager  of  the  Shelby 
Northwestern  Railway  of  Shelbyville,  North  Carolina. 

Colonel  G.  B.  Shanton,  head  of  the  insular  police  of 
Porto  Rico,  is  touring  the  United  States  to  study  police 
methods  of  this  country.  It  is  planned  to  reorganize 
the  police  force  of  his  land  and  introduce  American 
methods. 

Olaf  Bjorkman,  American-Scandinavian  sculptor,  has 
created  an  impressionistic  sculpture  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  with  the  raven  hovering  over  the  head  of  the  great 
American  poet.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable conceptions  of  the  subject. 

Great  Britain  has  selected  Herbert  Louis  Samuel  as 
high  commissioner  for  Palestine.  Under  the  mandate 
given  by  the  Allied  Supreme  Council  the  high  commis- 
sioner virtually  will  be  a  governor.  Mr.  Samuel  has 
long  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  national  Jewish 
state  in  Palestine. 

Mrs.  Medill  McCormick,  wife  of  the  senator  from 
Illinois,  is  devoted  to  her  two  children,  Katrina  and 
Medill,  Jr.  Mrs.  McCormick  gained  prominence  by  her 
efforts  in  support  of  national  suffrage  and  in  other 
women's  movements.  She  has  taken  a  prominent  place 
in  the  social  and  club  life  of  Washington. 

Dr.  George  E.  Morrison,  late  political  adviser  to 
China  and  Peking  correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
as  a  vouth  was  left  for  dead  in  the  New  Guinea  bush, 


out  medicine  or  attendance ;  and  in  the  Boxer  rebellion 
was  considered  so  certainly  slain  that  his  own  paper 
printed  his  obituary. 

Edwin   T.   Meredith  was  born   on   a  farm   in   Iowa 
If  so,  no  money  was  ever  more  shrewdly  j  forty-three  years  ago.    He  is  the  youngest  Secretary  of 


almost  every  other  sign  here  in  Times  Square  is  "Candy 
Soda."  The  righteous  war  mood  that  gave  us  prohi- 
bition was  strengthened  by  substantial  contributions 
from  the  soft-drink  and  candy-makers,  I  have  heard  it 
suggested, 
spent. 

Across  the  street  is  another  great  hotel.  Yes.  the 
bar  is  still  there,  but  the  glittering  array  of  bottles  has 
vanished.  Behind  the  bar,  in  a  far  corner,  lurks  a  single 
dejected  aproned  person.  Do  they  call  them  bartenders 
now? 

"What  have  you  got  to  drink  ?"  I  whisper. 

"Ginger  ale,"  he  proposes  sadly,  "pluto  water,  grape 
juice " 

I  turn  away.    Yes,  prohibition  has  come  to  New  York. 

But  half-way  back  across  the  square  I  am  hailed  by 
a  friend  whom  I  have  not  seen  in  over  two  years. 

"Come  and  have  a  drink,"  he  welcomes. 

"Drink  of  what?" 

"A  drink,"  he  explains,  and  I  follow  in  wonder. 

We  enter  an  establishment  only  half  a  block  from 
Broadway.  My  friends  says  something  in  a  low  tone, 
a  bottle  appears  from  beneath  the  bar,  and  the  two  tiny 
glasses  placed  in  front  of  us  are  swiftly  filled.  It  is, 
veritably,  a  drink. 

"Five  places  in  a  minute's  walk  of  here  where  you 
can  get  anything  you  want."  my  friend  advises.  "You've 
got  to  know  the  bartender ;  that's  all.  If  there  are  five 
right  here,  how  many  more  are  there  in  Manhattan? 
Have  another?" 

I  decline  regretfully.  One  such  drink  is  a  quite  ade- 
quate welcome  home.  My  friend  pays — the  price  is  one 
dollar  a  drink — and  we  go  out.  He  gives  me  other  in- 
teresting information.    "The ,"  he  names  a  large 

historic  Fifth  Avenue  hotel,  "has  three  sub-cellars 
stacked  with  booze,  enough  to  last  twenty  years.  All 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  get  enrolled  as  one  of  their  cus- 
tomers, and  they'll  put  your  name  on  as  many  bottles 
as  you  order.  Then  you  can  go  there  at  any  time  and 
call  for  what  you  want." 

"If  you've  got  the  price?" 

"Urn — well,  their  Scotch  is  forty  dollars  a  bottle." 

"Is  that  all?"  I  cry,  astonished. 

New  York  doesn't  believe  in  prohibition;  it  can't. 

I  bid  my  friend  adieu  and  stroll  on. 


The  Finnish  Transoceanic  Trading  Company,  a  co- 
operative institution  representing  about  90  per  cent,  of 
the  merchants  and  manufacturing  firms  of  Finland,  is 
about  to  open  a  branch  of  its  business  in  Australia.  An 
option  has  been  obtained  by  the  company  on  a  fleet  of 
Finnish  steamships  and  an  effort  will  be  made  by  the 
company  to  gain  the  Baltic  trade  with  Australia"  pre- 
viously held  by  Germany.  The  concern  hopes  to  obtain 
the  trade  with  Australia  in  paper,  timber,  turpentine, 
and  other  goods  that  it  had  before  the  war  through 
German  agents,  and  with  the  elimination  of  German  in- 
fluence will  carry  the  products  of  Finland  to  Australia 
in  a  regular  fleet  of  vessels  running  on  a  monthly 
schedule. 


Virtually  all  the  jade  now  mined  comes  from  Burma, 
though  New  Zealand  is  a  producer  of  some  note.  China 
takes  nearly  the  entire  output.  In  Burma  the  privilege 
of  mining  it  has  been  held  by  the  same  Indian  or  Shan 
tribe  for  many  generations.  The  method  employed  is 
the  en  dest.  The  Chinese  prefer  jade  which  is  of  a 
dark  g.-een  color,  free  from  all  mottles,  and  jade  of  this 
Is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 


e  first  year  of  postplane  service  7,720,840  letter 
irried  between  New  York  and  Washington. 


Agriculture  we  have  ever  had.  A  big,  brown-eyed  man. 
clean  shaved  save  for  a  close-cropped  mustache,  with 
charming  manners  and  exceedingly  approachable,  his 
present  ambition  is  to  give  the  business  of  agriculture 
in  this  country  a  big  shove  ahead ;  and  he  wants  the 
people  who  are  not  farmers  to  realize  how  much  their 
own  well-being,  comfort,  and  prosperity  depend  upon 
the  success  of  this  business. 

For  years  Miss  Eleonora  Sears,  daughter  of  the 
wealthy  Frederick  Sears  of  Boston,  has  been  the  despair 
of  match-making  parents.  For  years  this  young  woman, 
at  intervals,  has  been  reported  engaged  to  different 
young  men  of  high  social  standing  and  great  wealth. 
Her  engagement  to  Harold  Vanderbilt,  son  of  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  has  been  reported  on  numerous  occasions. 
But  this  young  woman,  in  spite  of  the  matchmakers, 
continues  to  make  her  own  way  through  life,  flying, 
swimming,  making  records  for  fine  horsemanship,  scor- 
ing at  tennis,  golf,  and  skating,  but  successfully  evading 
matrimony. 

Italy  has  discovered  a  new  violinist  in  a  young  Bo- 
hemian named  Vasa  Prihoda,  from  Prague.  He  is 
nineteen  years  old,  was  bora  August  21,  1900.  at  Yod- 
nany,  in  Bohemia,  and  studied  with  Maestro  Marak  at 
the  Conservatory  of  Prague.  The  miseries  of  recon- 
struction after  the  war  drove  Prihoda  from  Bohemia 
to  Milan,  penniless,  but  with  his  vioiin,  a  Gagliano. 
There  Signor  Ferrerio.  publisher  of  the  Grande  Italia, 
interested  Gaetano  Bavagnoli,  former  Metropolitan 
Opera  conductor,  in  the  young  violinist.  Under  their 
sponsorship  he  made  his  debut  at  Milan  on  the  night  of 
December  31,  1919. 

An  ambition  to  die  poor  because  "it  is  a  disgrace  for 
a  man  to  die  rich"  w-as  expressed  recently  by  Nathan 
Strauss,  seventy-two-year-old  retired  millionaire  philan- 
thropist. "It  is  criminal  not  to  share  with  those  who  are 
poor  and  suffering,"  he  added.  "The  man  who  dies 
with  worldly  riches  has  failed  in  the  greatest  thing  in 
life,  his  duty  to  the  world."  Declaring  that  if  his  hopes 
are  fulfilled  he  "shall  be  rich  in  happiness  and  in  good 
works."  Mr.  Strauss  continued:  "There  is  no  satisfac- 
tion in  money  alone.  Food  and  home,  work  and  play — 
they  are  for  rich  and  poor  alike." 

Johan  Bojer.  author  of  "The  Great  Hunger,"  was 
born  in  Trondhjem,  Norway,  in  1872,  the  son  of  a  poor 
serving  girl,  who  was  unable  to  take  care  of  him.  She 
put  him  in  the  hands  of  a  peasant  family,  who  reared 
him  as  their  own  child.  He  attended  the  village  school 
and  later,  while  working  for  a  merchant,  studied  at  the 
Latin  school.  Denied  the  benefits  of  a  formal  educa- 
tion, he  made  up  for  it  by  working  and  living  in  various 
countries,  observing  life  of  all  sorts  and  conditions. 
"While  still  a  young  man  he  returned  to  his  native 
village  and  attended  a  military  school  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  reading  exten- 
sively in  European  literature.  When  he  left  the  army 
he  went  to  work  with  a  village  grocer,  who  discharged 
him  shortly  for  leaving  the  plug  of  a  petroleum  barrel 
open,  ruining  thereby  a  cellar  full  of  grain.  He  finally, 
having  produced  a  successful  one-act  play,  "A  Mother," 
gave  his  whole  time  to  literature.  He  has  a  number  of 
dramas,  two  volumes  of  short  stories,  and  several  novels. 

Giving  up  a  $100-a-week  job  in  order  to  go  to  college 
because  he  realized  that  success  depended  upon  a 
broader  vision  meant  more  than  giving  up  a  good  job 


for  Arthur  Murray,  a  young  student  of  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology.  It  meant  finding  something  to 
do  that  would  pay  the  expenses  of  three  younger 
brothers  and  support  himself  as  well.  No  jobs  being 
offered,  he  decided  to  create  one,  and  promptly  did  so 
by  becoming  a  dancing  teacher,  and  danced  and  taught 
so  well  he  now  very  easily  earns  $15,000  a  year.  This 
did  not  interfere  with  his  studies,  but  his  path  was  not 
all  strewn  with  flowers.  "To  teach  boys  and  girls  to 
dance  in  large  groups  is  now  a  simple  matter,"  says 
this  ambitious  young  man,  "but  it  was  a  trying  matter 
at  first.  After  sitting  still  at  school  all  day  children 
apparently  are  very  willing  to  break  up  the  furniture 
and  to  trip  one  another.  Their  favorite  pastime  is  to 
slide  across  the  slippery  ballroom  floor.  It  is  much 
easier  to  play  than  to  concentrate  on  difficult  dancing 
steps.  In  order  to  handle  them  successfully  I  employed 
a  big,  husky  assistant  to  act  as  policeman.  The  results 
were  highly  satisfactory."  They  must  be  because  at 
this  date  Mr.  Murray  is  the  instructor  of  the  world's 
largest  dancing  class. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


There's  Nae  Luck  About  the  House. 

And  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true  ? 

And  are  ye  sure  he's  weel ; 
Is  this  a   time  to  think  o'  wark? 

Ye   jades,   lay   by  your  wheel  ; 
Is  this  the  time  to  spin   a  thread, 

When    Colin's   at  the   door? 
Reach  down  my  cloak,  I'll  to  the  quay, 
And    see   him   come    ashore. 

For  there's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

There's  nae   hick  at  a' ; 
There's  nae  luck  about  the  house 
When  our  gudeman's  awa'. 

And  gie  to  me  my  bigonet, 

My    bishop's-satin    gown  ; 
For  I  maun  tell  the  baillie's  wife 

That  Colin's  in  the  town. 
My   Turkey    slippers   maun   gae   on, 

My    stockin's   pearly   blue; 
It's  a'  to   pleasure  our  gudeman, 

For  he's  baith   leal  and   true. 

Rise,  lass,  and  mak  a  clean  fireside. 

Put  on  the  muckle  pot; 
Gie  little   Kate  her  cotton  gown, 

And  Jock  his   Sunday  coat; 
And  mak  their  shoon  as  black  as  slaes, 

Their  hose  as  white  as  snaw ; 
It's  a'  to  please  my  ain  gudeman, 

For  he's  been  long  awa'. 

There's   twa    fat  hens  upo'   the  bauk, 

They've    fed   this  month   and  mair ; 
Mak    haste   and   thraw   their  necks   about, 

That   Colin   weel   may   fare ; 
And  spread  the  table  neat  and  clean, 

Gar  ilka  thing   look   braw. 
For  wha  can  tell  how  Colin  fared 

When  he  was  far  awa'  ? 

Sae  true  his   heart,    sae   smooth    his   speech, 

His  breath   like   caller   air; 
His  very  foot  has  music  in  't 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair, — 
And  will   I   see  his  face  again? 

And  will   I  hear  him   speak? 
I'm    downright   dizzy  wi'   the   thought, 

In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet! 

The  cauld  blasts  o'  the  winter  w;nd, 

That  thirled  through  my  heart. 
They  're   a'  blown   by,   I   hae  him   safe, 

Till  death  we'll  never  part : 
But   what  puts   parting   in   my   head? 

It  may  be  far  awa' ; 
The  present  moment  is  our  ain. 

The  neist  we  nevtr  saw. 

If  Colin's  weel,  and  weel  content, 

I  hae  nae  mair  to  crave : 
And  gin  I  live  to  keep  him  sae 

I'm    blest    aboon   the   lave : 
And  will   I  see  his   face  again? 

And  will  I   hear  him  speak? 
I'm  downright  dizzy  wi'   the  thought, 
In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet. 

For  there's  nae   luck  about  the  house. 

There's  nae  luck  at  a' ; 
There's  little  pleasure  in  the  house 
When  our  gudeman's  awa'. 

—William  J.  Mickle. 


The  Primroses,  Filled  with  the  Morning  Dew. 
Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes?     Can  tears 
Speak  grief  in  you, 
Who  were  but  born 
Just   as   the   modest   morn 
Teemed  her  refreshing  dew? 
Alas!  you  have  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a  flower, 
Xor   felt   the  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind ; 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years. 
Or  warped  as  we, 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such   pretty-  flowers,    like   to   orphans  young, 
Speaking  by  tears  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 

Speak,   whimp'ring   younglings,   and   make   known 
The   reason  why 
Ye    droop    and    weep ; 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep, 
Or  childish  lullaby? 
Or  that  ve  have  not  seen   as  yet 
The  violet? 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweet  heart  to  this? 
No,  no ;  this  sorrow  shown 
By  your  tears  shed. 
Would  have  this  lecture  read, — 
"That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought  forth.' 

— Robert  Herrick. 
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SECRETS  OF  DETHRONED  ROYALTY. 


The  Princess   Radziwill  Relates  Some  of  the  Scandals  of  Eu- 
ropean Courts. 


There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  more  interested 
in  the  scandals  of  royalty  than  in  those  of  the  lesser 
folk  that  crowd  our  newspapers.  But  we  are.  Perhaps 
royalty  is  more  successful  in  hiding  its  misdemeanors 
and  thus  adds  to  the  pleasures  of  the  pursuit.  Or  it  may 
be  that  social  distances  lend  enchantment  to  a  view 
that  at  closer  quarters  would  prove  to  be  sordid  enough. 

Princess  Catherine  Radziwill  seems  to  have  a  small 
opinion  of  the  morals  of  the  royal  houses  that  have  just 
fallen.  She  wonders  that  they  existed  as  long  as  they 
did.  When  the  Romanoffs,  the  Hapsburgs,  and  the 
Hohenzollerns  left  the  stage  there  was  hardly  one  to 
defend  them.  Most  of  these  princes  and  princesses  had 
a  story,  and  usually  it  was  not  a  creditable  one.  They 
set  a  bad  example  to  the  world. 

The  misdeeds  of  the  Hapsburgs  have,  of  course,  been 
the  talk  of  the  world  for  half  a  century  or  more.  The 
vein  of  insanity  that  ran  through  that  unhappy  family 
produced  a  catalogue  of  crimes  as  ample  as  that  of  a 
police  court  and  of  degeneracies  that  would  have  filled 
a  psychopathic  hospital.  But  there  were  not  wanting 
gleams  of  manliness  and  honor  even  here.  The  younger 
brother  of  the  old  emperor,  the  Archduke  Louis  Victor, 
for  example,  held  himself  apart  from  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  Vienna  court,  and  even  championed  Baron 
Hirsch  against  those  whose  racial  antipathies  were 
greater  than  their  discretion: 

There  was  one  story  concerning  this  affection  of  Francis 
Joseph's  brother  for  the  wealthy  capitalist,  which  was  being 
bandied  about  in  the  Austrian  capital  with  an  evident  relish, 
that  is  sufficiently  characteristic  to  be  related  here.  The 
Archduke  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  shoot  on  the  estate 
of  a  very  rich  Hungarian  magnate  who  had  always  shown 
himself  unfriendly  to  the   Hebrews.     A  few  days  before  that 

fixed  upon   for   the   entertainment,    Count   F received   the 

following   telegram:      "Archduke    Louis   Victor   will   have   the 

honor  to   arrive   at  the  station   of  D for  the  shooting  to 

which   Count  F has   been  kind  enough   to   invite  him,   on 

the  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Count  So-and-So,  Baron  So-and-Sc,  Prince  So-and- 
So,  AND  by  Baron  de   Hirsch." 

To  this  message  a  reply  was  immediately  dispatched  which 

ran  thus:      "Count   F will   have   the  honor   to   await   His 

Imperial  Highness,  the  Archduke  Louis  Victor,  at  the  station 

of   D on  the  at   3   o'clock   in  the   afternoon.      He 

understands  that  His  Imperial  Highness  will  be  accompanied 
by  Count  So-and-So,  Baron  So-and-So,  and  Prince  So-and-So. 
He  requests  him  not  to  bring  Baron  de  Hirsch."  A  third 
message,  addressed  to  Count  F ,  closed  this  correspond- 
ence. It  was,  briefly,  "Archduke  Louis  Victor  will  not  have 
the  honor  to  shoot  with  Count  F ." 

The  author  gives  us  a  chapter  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Archduchess  Elizabeth  to  Prince  Otto  Windisch  Graetz. 
The  archduchess  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  old  em- 
peror, who  was  extremely  fond  of  her.  No  one  seems 
to  know  why  he  allowed  her  to  marry  a  member  of  a 
family  notorious  for  its  stupidities,  imbecilities,  and 
arrogances.  It  would  have  been  hard,  says  the  author, 
to  find  in  any  one  such  a  complete  lack  of  brains  as 
distinguished  this  family,  and  with  it  went  a  self-con- 
ceit almost  unbelievable : 

I  remember  an  amusing  story  in  regard  to  this,  of  which 
the  heroine  was  one  of  the  Windisch  Graetz  Princesses,  now 
an  aged  and  most  respectable  dowager.  In  her  youth,  some 
fifty  years  ago,  she  was  a  great  beauty  and  immensely  ad- 
mired, but  at  the  same  time  she  was  considered  so  dull  that 
hardly  any  man  cared  to  run  the  risk  of  dancing  with  her 
and  being  bored  by  her  lack  of  conversation.  One  day  a 
young  university  graduate  made  a  bet  that  he  would  succeed 
in  making  her  talk,  a  feat  which  was  considered  impossible 
On  the  appointed  evening  he  and  his  comrades  attended  a 
ball  at  which  the  young  Princess  was  also  present.  Our  hero 
immediately  engaged  her  for  a  quadrille  and,  to  the  surprise 
of  those  who  were  watching  them  both,  she  talked  with  the 
greatest  liveliness  to  her  partner,  and  indeed  became  quite 
excited  during  the  conversation  with  him,  which  continued 
long  after  their  dance  had  come  to  an  end.  When  at  last  he 
left  her  he  was  at  once  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  asked 
to  explain  how  he  had  managed  to  animate  that  statue. 

"It  was  a  simple  matter,"  he  replied.  "I  told  her  all  manner 
of  horrible  stories  concerning  the  Pope.  She  will  never  look 
at  me  again ;  but  in  the  meantime  she  talked  more  than  she 
ever  did  before  or  will  probably  ever  do  in  the  future."  It 
may  be  imagined  what  a  burst  of  laughter  greeted  this  frank 
avowal  on  the  part  of  the  young  man. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  Empress  Zita,  whose  sympathies  during 
the  war  were  popularly  supposed  to  be  French.  When 
she  became  engaged  to  the  Archduke  Charles  she  sent 
out  photographs  signed  "Zita  de  Bourbon,  Princesse  de 
Parme,"  and  her  use  of  the  French  language  instead 
of  the  German  gave  offense.  Writing  an  explanatory 
letter  to  the  emperor,  she  said  that  until  she  was  mar- 
ried she  considered  herself  a  Bourbon  and  would  use 
the  Bourbon  language : 

This   independence    of    character   was    of   course   not   calcu- 
lated to  win  for  Zita  of  Parma  the  affection  of  her  new  family. 
The   old    Emperor,   nevertheless,   made   much   of   her,    because 
he  wanted  to  show  by  the  attentions  he  pressed  upon  her  and 
the   presents    with    which    he   loaded    her,   the    difference    that 
existed  in  his  mind  between  her  and  the  Countess  Chotek,  whom 
his    heir,    Francis    Ferdinand,     had    insisted    upon    marrying.  , 
But   his  partiality  for  this  new   niece   did   not   last   long,   and 
in    spite    of   the   reserve   which    she   showed    and    the    modesty  i 
with    which    she    continually    effaced    herself    in    the    presence  , 
of  the  other   Archduchesses,   he   criticized  her  severely,   espe- 
cially after  the  war  broke   out,   because   she  had  the   courage  j 
to  proclaim  her  French  sympathies  and  to  express  her  indigna-  j 
tion    at   the    unwarranted    attack    against    Serbia    with    which  ! 
Austria  inaugurated  the   long  struggle   of  which    (though    she  > 


knew  it  not  at  the  time)  she  was  to  become  one  of  the  prin-  |  and   Princess   Frederick  Leopold,   and  forthwith   proceeded  to 

cipal  victims  .  place   his   sister-in-law   under   arrest,    forbidding   her   to    leave 

This   war   broke    Zita's    heart   the    first    day   it   began.      She    her  room  for  three  weeks.     It  was  useless  for  the  Kaiserin  to 

could  not  forget  that  she  had  French  blood  in  her  veins,  that  I  plead  for  the   delinquent,   Wilhelm  would  not   be  pacified  and 

FranfeeatT^an0faether  ^  *??-**  ^  ^^  P*  °f  E^1*  ^^  what  would  be  the  ou*°™ ° ^LP  adventure 
France.  The  Queen  of  the  Belgians  was  also  her  first  cousin  |  because  no  one  who  knew  Louise,  even  slightly  imagined  for 
and  her  affections  and  thoughts  were  with  those  against  whom    one  moment  that  she  would  obey  the  commands  of  the  anerv 


her  husband  was  fighting.  The  young  girl  (she  was  hardly 
more  than  that)  was  obliged  to  witness  in  silence  the  most 
outrageous  violation  of  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to 
smile  through  it  all.  Can  one  wonder  if  an  immense  feeling 
of  revolt  swept  over  her  when  she  realized  her  own  helpless- 
ness to  put  an  end  to  this  tempest  into  which  Austria  had 
been  drawn,  through  her  blind  submission  to  the  yoke  of 
Prussia  and  to  the  leadership  of  William  II  ? 


monarch. 


The  Empress  Zita  was  naturally  persecuted  by  the 
German  party  at  Vienna,  who  brought  all  sorts  of 
subtle  attacks  against  her,  trying  to  discredit  her  as  a 
wife  and  a  mother: 


The  name  of  the  Kaiser  has  not  usually  been  asso- 
ciated with  intrigue.  His  political  ambitions  were  so 
vast  as  to  allow  little  room  for  lesser  interests.  None 
the  less  he  was  by  no  means  immune,  and  there  were 
various  ladies  who  did  their  best  to  smirch  their  own 
names  so  long  as  the  stain  came  from  the  emperor: 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  the  Emperor,  in  ques- 
tions where  women  were  concerned,  had  just  as  settled  ideas 
and  opinions  as  in  everything  else,  and  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  from  the  hour  of  his  accession  to  the  German  throne, 
Ihe  Kaiser,  who  was  well  aware  that  she  had  no  friendly  tbat  he  would  never  allow  feminine  influence  to  control  his 
feeling  for  him,  imagined  that  his  personal  influence  could  !  movements  or  to  play  any  part  in  his  life.  He  was  deter- 
win  her  back  to  his  side.  He,  accordingly,  repaired  to  Vienna,  mined  to  break  the  'family  tradition  of  tile  Hohenzollerns 
contrary  to  the  traditional  etiquette  which  required  a  sovereign  !  which  would  have  it  that  they  were  always  willing  to  forget 
to  await  the  first  visit  of  a  new  monarch,  and  he  appeared  at  |  everything  for  the  sake  of  a"  woman's  smile.  Even  the  old 
the  Hofburg  one  winter  morning.  He  was,  of  course,  received  I  Emperor,  William  I,  had  remained  faithful  to  them  in  his 
with  all  the  honors  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  found  the  I  youth,  and  had,  down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  enjoyed  nothing 
young  Empress  awaiting  him  at  the  top  of  the  grand  stair-  so  much  as  looking  into  a  pair  of  pretty  eyes.  His  son  Fred- 
erick, the  husband  of  the  English  Princess' Roval,  was  the 
first  Prussian  sovereign  who  remained  true  to  his  marriage 
vows;  but  his  reason  for  doing  so  was  his  deep  affection  for 
his  remarkable  and  wonderful  wife.  His  son.  the  present 
recluse  of  Amerongen,  followed  his  example  after  he  came  to 
the  throne,  but  from  quite  different  motives,  one  of  which 
pressed  to  say  what  she  thought  about  it,  coolly  answered  that  i  was  his  inordinate  ambition.  He  was  clever  enough  to  realize 
after  all  Austria  was  not  a  Prussian  province  and  ought  to  i  that  a  man  determined  to  do  the  terrible  things  he  had  in 
be  allowed  the  liberty  to  decide  a  matter  which  concerned  mind  must  put  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  temptation,  and  he 
her  own  fate.  William  understood,  and  determined  to  make  I  did  not  feel  sufficiently  sure  that  if  he  ever  allowed  feminine 
Zita  pay  dearly  for  this  proud  answer.  j  influence  to  play  a  part  in  his  life  it  might  not  lead  him  to 

The  author  tells  us  that  Austria  had  already  made  a  :  Lt  t  Souo'le*  mot  flSTS?  WirTalT "£?  foultT the 
move   for  peace  when   the  news   reached  Vienna  that    greatest    criminal    the    world    has    ever    seen    knew    how    to 


case. 

He  remained  only  one  day  in  the  Austrian  capital,  during 
which  he  tried  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  Zita  and.  at  the 
same  time,  to  convey  to  her  his  determination  to  insist  upon 
Emperor  Charles  continuing  the  policy  inaugurated  by  his  late 
uncle.      The    new    Empress    did   not    reply    at   first,    but   when 


the  Allies  were  decidedly  gaining  the  upper  hand.  This 
served  as  a  pretext  for  German  diplomacy  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  dissension  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  finally 
to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  Vienna  and  the  fall  of 
the  Hapsburg  Lorraine  dynasty: 

The  proverbial  ill-luck  of  the  Bourbons  had  pursued  the 
Empress  Zita,  now  an  Empress  no  longer.  She  accepted  this 
last  misfortune  with  the  same  haughty  pride  that  had  carried 
her  through  the  difficulties  of  the  few  months  during  which 
she  had  reigned.  It  was  not  in  her  nature  to  murmur,  far 
less  to  recriminate.  She  could  look  back  with  a  certain  satis- 
faction on  her  conduct  during  that  trying  time  when  she  had 
been  fighting  against  the  most  terrible  odds  a  woman  ever 
had  to  encounter.  Hut  in  her  consciousness  that  she  had  not 
lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  lamentations  of  her  people  was  mingled 
an  intense  bitterness  at  the  ingratitude  she  had  met  with, 
and  the  cruel  and  systematic  way  in  which  all  her  actions, 
even  the  most  innocent,  had  been  criticized  and  misrepre- 
sented.     Her  relations  with  her  husband  had  also  suffered  in 


hold  his  tongue  in  matters  which  he  considered  of  supreme 
importance  for  the  realization  of  the  wonderful  schemes  at 
which  he  had  continually  worked  ever  since  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  manhood.  Eut  .  .  .  there  happen  in  every  man's 
life  accidents  over  which  he  has  no  control,  and,  Kaiser 
though  he  was,  William  the  Small  had  to  submit  to  this  almost 
inevitable  human  law.  There  came  a  day  when  he  could  not 
keep  his  feelings  under  restraint,  and  when  he  also   felt  that 

he  would  willingly  sacrifice   throne,   crown,   fleet,    and  army 

in  fact,  all  that  he  held  dear — for  the  sake  of  a  pair  of  dark 
eyes. 

The  lady  in  question  was  the  Countess  Goertz.  the 
wife  of  a  wealthy  German  noble.  The  Kaiser,  we  are 
told,  fell  a  quick  victim  to  her  charms,  sitting  next  to 
her  at  court  dinners  and  dropping  in  on  her  at  tea- 
time  for  an  hour's  chat.  Sophy  Goertz  was  willing 
enough  to  play  the  part,  and  having  strong  French  sym* 
pathies  it  looked  for  a  time  as  though  she  might  become 
consequence  of  this  campaign  that  had  been  inaugurated  j  one  of  those  many  women  who  have  illicitly  assumed  a 
against  her,  and  in  the  loneliness  of  their  exile  they  did  not    directing  role  in  the  politics  of  the  world : 

It  took  a  great  deal  to  incite  Victoria  Augusta  to  anger, 


even  find  consolation  in  each  other's  affection  and  love.  He 
cared  too  much  for  what  she  had  not  cared  for  at  all,  and 
therein  lay  the  tragedy  of  their  fate.  Among  the  pathetic 
figures  of  the  war  Zita  of  Bourbon  is  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing. Unlike  her  French  ancestors,  of  whom  it  had  been  said 
that  they  had  learned  nothing  and  had  forgotten  nothing, 
she  had  learned  much  and  forgiven  a  great  deal.  As  for  for- 
getting a  past  now  forever  dead,  this  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
of  her  after  all  the  sufferings  that  had  been  crowded  into  that 
past. 


but  once  this  had  been  effected  she  could  be  very  disagreeable 
indeed.      The   rare   loveliness   of   the   Countess    Goertz,    with 
whom  she  knew  very  well  she  could  not  compete  as  regards 
looks,    had    incited    her    jealousy.      Happening    to    meet    the 
Countess    at    some    social    function,    she    noticed    with    much 
satisfaction   that   her   complexion   was   not   quite    as   beautiful 
as  usual;  a  few  red  pimples  spoiled  the  smoothness  and  deli- 
cate tint  of  her  cheeks.     The  Empress,  after  the  manner  of 
all  jealous  women,  could  not  help  making  a  remark  that  was 
The  author  tells  us  something  of  the  etiquette  of  the    destined  to  rankle  in  the  heart  of  her  hearer. 
Prussian  court  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  old  Empress  I ,    "What  hf  happened  to  you,  Countess  ?"  she  asked.    "Where 
Augusta,  who  did  not  allow  the  least  infraction  of  the    J?£  lle'ndTu  'an  l.ntnTent  whlch'fs  Sen^TucfcaSs 
rules  and  who  could  make  herself  extremely  unpleasant  !  for  removing  the  red  spots  which  are  so  disfiguring?" 

The  Countess  started,  but  preserved  her  lelf-control  and 
murmured  words  of  thanks.  When  she  reached  home,  how- 
ever, the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  run  to  the  mirror,  where, 


to  offenders : 

I  remember  one  evening,  when  suffering  from  a  severe  cold, 
I  could  not  find  my  handkerchief  or  reach  my  pocket  (one 
still  had  pockets  in  those  days)  and  was  struggling  so  pain- 
fully in  my  efforts  to  do  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
Prince 


upon    close    examination,    she    had    to    confess    that    the    soft 
bloom    which    had   been   one   of    her    greatest    attractions   had 

Henry  VII  of  Reuss,  at  that  time  German  Ambassador  j  ™*L  ^f^l,3' v'h"  ^ow"  V^V^   **.  She  V'aSu^ 
t.  Petersburg  (and  a  personal  friend  of  mine),  who  hap-  |  £^t %^'tW°  5earS  old'  the  rad,ant  creature  she  had 


pened  to  be  on  leave  in  Berlin.  He  was  sitting  behind  me  and 
some  very  dull  music  was  being  performed  which  had  sent 
nearly  every  one  to  sleep.  The  Prince  guessed  what  had  hap- 
pened and  politely  offered  to  help  me  to  extract  from  its  re- 
treat in  the  back  of  my  dress  the  square  of  muslin  I  was  j 
frantically    seeking,    a   proposal    which    I    acci 

gratitude.      No   sooner   said   than   done,    and    my   saviour— foi  ,  h         th  Vh  ]d     -    ~h  .     that'would  keep  her  "ever 

such   he   appeared   to   me   in   my   predicament,    sneezing  heme  I  .__._■__< 


There  are  some  women  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  laws 
of  nature  and  to  resign  themselves  to  growing  old.  Sophy 
Goertz  was  one  of  them,  and  in  her  despair  at  losing  the 
loveliness  for  which  she  had  been  so  famous  she  had  recourse 


rented1  with    d^eo  '  t0    the   help    °f    0ne  of  those    t'uack    doctors    wh°^e    adv 
mv   saviour— for    mentS   appear   in   the.  paSes    of   th.e    daily   newspapers, 


ertise- 
in    the 


lastingly  young 


strictlv  prohibited  at  court — very  quicklv  dived  into  my  pocket  I       Ai        _i__i    n,,-,^i-  jn~*n~*  „„    i~    „  .  >     ^ 

,",        ,,i  ii  jet       ji        •  •  £    j.  -l  _*        Alas,  aiaa  i    tjuack  doctors  are  dangerous  people  to  turn  to 

and  produced  the  much-longed-for  handkercnief,  to  mv  silent.  Af,p_    ..-.j™,,.:!^    -,    »»»«-<,<>      ?    *      7        *      1-  L    i      T. 

j       i-   r      wr  r  _     «.  *i.        ul  ..u-,4.  ~„..  *„*>    Alter    undergoing    a    course    of    treatment    which    lasted    for 

joy  and  relief.     We  never  for  a  moment  thought  that  any  one    c„,.„i    „T-.auL     *E„    r„, ,„«.„,.-         „   *  i         u  -      ""      , 

I.  f«,i  t       ■  £       i  ^  ™„*=j    *■!,„*    tut    several    week=,    the    Lountess    was   taken    home    in    an    almost 

could    see    our    little    pantomime,    far   less    suspected    that    the     ,   -        _rt_j;«.;  '        ti,~  .-.,..-„   „ i  j   i  *.-  *i_  1 

t-  ,,        .-        -.     .-.         i     i  *  j   j-,-&„*.i  ,  ««    i  djing  condition.      ihe  various  pomades   and   lotions   that   had 

Empress  would  notice  it,   though   she  was  seated  directly   op-    been  ]ie(J         her  face  0^casioned  b!cod  poisoni        "„d 

posite.     But  nothing  escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  Augusta,  and    ma(]e  her  h       lessI     ;„  "  ng  ana 

next  day  she  wrote  to  my  mother-in-law  requesting  her  to  open 
my  eyes  to  the  iniquity  of  my  conduct.     It  was  no  use  trying  '       ft   m        be    sa;d     tru]      enoug]-]     t]lat    tnese    fit-bits    of 

to   excuse  myself.      I  was  told  that  one  should  not  sneeze   in    c.„_j„i    „„    „„f    •„„„,. ,.     .1     ,.    u  ,,    ,       ,     , 

the  presence  of  royalty,  even  if  one  had  a  cold,  and  that  if  scandal  are  not  important,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
such  a  misfortune  must  happen  it  was  better  to  conceal  it  leave  them  unwritten.  Perhaps  so.  Eut  at  least  they 
with  one's  fan  than  to  accept  the  help  of  a  man  in  finding  are  well  told  and  they  may  even  carry  with  them  some 
one's  handkerchief.  _  interpretation    of   the    cyclone   that   has   wrought   such 

The  marriage  of  Frederick  Leopold  of  Prussia  to  the    ruin  t0  those  whom  they  chiefly  concern. 
Princess  Louise  of  Schleswig  was  due,  says  the  author.  !      Secrets  ofDethroned  Royalty.    By  Princess  Cath- 
to  a  trick.     The  prince  was  turning  music  pages  for    erine  Radziwill.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $3. 

the   lady,  and  having  bad  sight  he   had   to  bend   low.  "■  

The  empress  entered  the  room  inopportunely  and  ac-  The  L.  W.  F.  Giant,  said  to  be  the  largest  airplane 
cused  him  of  kissing  the  princess,  demanding  that  he  :  ever  built  in  America,  recently  made  a  successful  trial 
make  her  the  amende  honorable  of  marriage.  What  '  flight  at  Mitchel  Field,  Long  Island.  It  is  a  biplane 
could  he  do  but  say  there  was  nothing  he  so  much  de-  equipped  with  three  twelve-cylinder  Liberty  motors, 
sired?  But  Louise  was  unconventional.  She  wore  ex-  providing  a  total  of  1200  horsepower.  It  is  106  feet 
traordinary  costumes,  rode  cross  saddle,  and  hunted,  wide  from  wing  tip  to  tip  and  has  two  bodies,  each  fit'tv 
and  at  last  showed  herself  at  the  public  skating  rink :    feet  long,  and  a  large  nagelle  in  the  centre  capable  of. 

This  last  venture  proved   disastrous,   because  the   ice   was    accommodating  four  men.    It  can  remain  in  the  air  six- 
very  thin,  and  Louise  (who  was  not  exactly  what  could  be  |  teen  hours  and  maintain  a  speed  of  110  miles  and  will 

carry  7776  poinds  of  useful  load. 


called  a  lightweight)  suddenly  disappeared  into  a  hole.  She 
was  dragged  out  with  great  difficulty,  in  a  condition  which 
bordered  upon  collapse,  and  was  taken  home  in  her  wet 
clothes  in  a  dilapidated  hansom,  which  happened  to  be  the 
only  conveyance  at  hand.  Five  minutes  later  the  whole  of 
Potsdam  was  ringing  with  the  news,  and  when  it  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Kaiser  it  proved  too  much  for  his  equanimity: 
he  rushed  to  the  castle  of  Glienicke,  the  residence  of  Prince  I  capita 


The  general  stock  of  monev  in  the  L'n 
May  1st  was  $7,755,953,906.    The  moi 
totaled   $5,991,207,441.     The   circulate 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  June  19,  1920,  were  $172,/ 00.000;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $146,- 
400,000 ;  a  gain  for  the  year  of  $26,300,000. 


Total  gold  reserves  of  the  local  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  increased  during  the  week  end- 
ing June  18th  over  the  week  before  by  $9,774,- 
000,  according  to  the  bank's  weekly  statement, 
issued  on  Saturday.  Gold  in  member  banks 
fell  off  $17,280,000.  Total  bills  on  hand  de- 
clined by  $29,331,000  and  total  earning  assets 
by  $19,557,000. 

Total  resources  were  smaller  by  $1,373,000. 


Along  with  other  factors  at  work — both 
physical  and  psychological — the  raising  of 
discount  rates  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
ought  to  prove  adequately  effective  in  halting 
inflation   and   accelerating  deflation,   the   Eos- 


INCOME  TAX  EXEMPT 

TAX  EXEMPT  IN  CALIFORNIA 

CITY  OF  SONOMA 

GOLD  6£  BONDS 

yielding  5.80% 
Aik  for  circular 


SECOND   FLOOR 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG 

Douglas  2121 


;on  News  Bureau  thinks,  for  "a  7  per  cent 
rediscount  level  on  commercial  paper  and  one 
of  6  per  cent,  on  war  bonds  are  pretty  high/' 
The  Boston  financial  daily  continues  its  com- 
ment: 

"During  the  war  and  for  a  year  thereafter 
the  Reserve  system  was  shackled  like  Pro- 
metheus by  the  assumed  necessities  of  the 
treasury,  and  maintained  extremely  low  dis- 
count rates  in  consonance  with  the  low-price 
basis  arbitrarily  set  on  the  government's  own 
credit.  The  correct  principle  of  keeping 
these  rates  above  the  going  open  market  rates 
for  money  was  waived.  Banks  found  a  steady 
and  ever-increasing  margin  of  profit  from  the 
spread  in  the  reverse  direction;  and  the  vol- 
ume of  the  country's  credits  was  thereby  ex- 


German  Municipal  Bonds 

Berlin  4%  Dresden  4  " 

Hamburg  4%^      Bremen  4'2' 

Good  opportunity  because  of  re- 
markably low  exchange  rates. 
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war  paper  were  4  per  cent,  and  4T4  per  cent- 
according  to  duration  of  discount,  and  on 
commercial  paper  likewise  varied  from  4*4 
per  cent,  to  4H  per  cent.  The  contrast  with 
the  current  rates  is  eloquent  of  what  has 
been  happening  the  past  half-year  in  the 
money  market. 

"The  past  few  weeks  have  also  seen  progress 
made  in  a  new  Federal  Reserve  development 
toward  checking  undue  credit  expansion — an 
elastic  scheme  for  penalizing  credit  exten- 
sions beyond  old  dimensions  by  proportional 
advances  in  the  charges  made. 

"Four  of  the  Reserve  banks — Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Atlanta — have  adopted  such 
progressive  or  graduated  scale  of  rates,  un- 
der which  an  expansion  of  discounts  on  other 
than  war  paper  beyond  a  base  line  taken  as 
of  April  1st  is  penalized  by  increases  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent,  for  every  25  per  cent,  of 
expansion.  Under  this  arrangement,  which  is 
still  somewhat  experimental,  the  average 
charge  to  member  banks  on  commercial  paper 
borrowings  will  be  close  to,  although  perhaps 
a  trifle  below,  7  per  cent. 

"No  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  toward 
revising  rediscounts  by  the  Reserve  banks  in 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  and  Cleveland 
The  expectation  is  logical,  however,  that  they 
will  soon  fall  in  line,  since  it  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Reserve  system  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  local  situations,  that  is  occasioning  the 
need  for  higher  rates." 


panded.  Last  fall  the  treasury  permitted  a 
divorce:  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  were 
left  free  to  function  normally.  It  was  high 
time. 

"A   comparison   of   the  new  schedule  which 
the  Boston  Reserve  Bank,   following  the  lead  ; 
of  New  York  and  Chicago,  put  in  effect  June  ! 
4th.    will    illustrate   the   steady   upward   trend 
of    rates    since    the    first    week    of    November 
last: 

Tune  4  Tanuarv  21  Earlier 
Pet.  Pctl  Pet. 

Commercial 7  6  43£ 

Agricultural 7  6  5 

Liberty  or  Victory 6  5  A\% 

Certificates  of  indebtedness  5^  4i£*  A% 

'Advanced  from  4^  to  5  per  cent.   February  8. 

"Prior  to   November   5th   last  the   rates  on 


The  freight  congestion  of  the  past  month 
was  accentuated  by  the  recent  so-called  "Out- 
law Strike."  but  did  not  result  wholly  there- 
from (says  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Los  Angeles  in  their  monthly 
letter).  The  government  turned  the  roads 
back  to  their  owners  impoverished  in  equip- 
ment. During  government  management  but 
little  was  done  towards  supplying  new  en- 
gines, cars,  and  other  railroad  equipment,  or 
terminals  and  trackage  facilities,  which  the 
growth  of  the  transportation  business  of  the 
country  rendered  necessary.  The  roads  were 
short  of  all  these  things  when  the  strike  came. 
The  strike  increased  their  difficulties.  Loaded 
cars  and  empties  accumulated  at  terminal 
points  in  such  numbers  as  to  cause  a  jam  well- 
nigh  immovable.  Many  of  the  striking  switch- 
men sought  other  employment,  leaving  the 
roads  under-manned.  Short  of  locomotives, 
cars,  and  men,  they  were  powerless  to  avert 
the  congestion  which  is  now  paralyzing  the 
business  of  the  nation.  However,  as  industry 
after  industry  is  forced  to  shut  down,  and 
business  falls  off,  there  will  be  thousands  of 
men  released  from  employment  who  may  be 
able  to  assist  the  roads  in  unscrambling  their 
present  congested  condition.  Already  some- 
thing like  order  is  coming  out  of  the  trans- 
portation chaos.  The  transportation  difficul- 
ties have  added  to  the  gasoline  shortage  by  a 
failure  to  get  crude  oil  to  refining  plants  and 
to  remove  the  finished  product  to  points  of 
consumption. 

The  labor  shortage  in  all  industries  has  been   '■ 
very  much  accentuated  by  the  universal  eight- 
hour  day.      The   people   do   not  generally  yet 
fully  realize  that  fact.     Hard  times,   depriva-  '■ 
tion   and   suffering,   will   bring  home   to   tfcero 
the  lesson  that  short  hours  of  labor  is  a  luxury 
for   which   people   must,   in   the   end,   pay   full 
value.      This    nation    was    built    up    by    hard  ' 
work.    It  can  prosper  only  by  the  same  means,  j 
The  psychological  effect  of  the  war  upon   all  ' 
the  peoples   of  the   world,   under   which   they 
cherish  the  delusion  that  they  can  live  with- 
out work,  will  gradually  wear  off.     Then  bet-  | 
ter  conditions  should  prevail. 

The  recent  switchmen's  strike  brought  home  I 
to  the  American  people  how  vitally  they   de- 
pend   upon    railroad    transportation    for    their  \ 
very   existence.      Millions   of  people   are   con-  ' 
gregated    in    our    great    cities.      They    depend  ' 
for  food  upon   the  producing  sections  of  the  I 
country-,   many  of  which  are  situated   at  long  j 
distances  from  the  place  of  consumption.     Tie 
up  all  freight  movements  throughout  the  land  i 
for  a  period  of  ninety  days  and  famine  would  ' 
as    surely   invade   our  great   cities   as   if  they 
were  besieged  by  enemy  armies  and  all  modes 
of   ingress   and   egress   therefrom   cut   off.      It 
would  seem  that  strike  conditions  could  never 
develop    which    would    produce    these    results. 
In  such  a  case  the  strikers  would  starve  with 
the    rest    of    *he    people.      Nor    would    public 
opinion  long  allow  such  a  condition  to  exist. 
People    from    other    walks    of   life    would    re- 
place railroad  employees,  and   run  trains  and 
move  products  and  food  supplies,  rather  than 
perish    from   starvation. 

The  strike  resulted,  not  only  in  wages  lost 
to  strikers,  but  to  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  innocent  employees  in  other  lines,  who 
were  thrown  out  of  employment,  either  from 
a  shortage  of  coal  or  raw  materials. 

The  genius  of  the  American  railroad  man- 
afer.s  will  give  us  proper  transportation  fa- 
cilities if  they  are  let  alone  to  work  out  their 
problems  without  too  much  government  in- 
terference. 

Naturally,  the  disturbed  conditions  prevail- 
in-  during  the  past  month  have  had  their 
effect  on  financial  affairs.  Sales  have  dimin- 
ished, collections  become  slower,  hesitation  on 


the  part  of  buyers  has  become  manifest  money 
has  become  tighter,  purchasing  power  has 
fallen  off,  and  a  feeling  of  depression  in  many 
quarters  has  developed.  There  is  no  reason 
for  alarm.  The  resources  of  this  country  are 
great,  her  wealth  enormous,  her  foreign  trade 
large,  while  her  domestic  trade  is  only  ham- 
pered by  an  unfortunate  aggregation  of  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  the  end,  will  right  them- 
selves. 

The  people  of  America  should  be  of  good 
cheer.  Their  future  is  in  their  own  hands. 
They  can  make  it  a  great  success  or  an  abso- 
lute failure.  To  right  things  they  must  strike 
at  the  fountainhead.  Government  expenses 
must  be  reduced  and  methods  of  taxation 
modified.  Agitators  must  be  suppressed  or 
ignored.  There  is  enough  here  for  everybody 
to  have  a  square  deal.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
handed  to  them  on  a  silver  tray.  Every"  citi- 
zen must  do  his  part  at  production,  curb  ex- 
travagance, banish  the  idea  that  somebody  is 
oppressing  him,  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wage, 
and  help  lift  our  governmental  machinery' 
out  of  the  rut  in  which  it  seems  to  be  run- 
ning. 

The  curbing  of  speculative  loans  will  clear 
the  financial  atmosphere.  Too  much  money 
has,  for  some  time  past,  been  tied  up  in  long- 
time loans  non-essential  to  the  life  of  the 
people,  all  of  which  loans  are  of  a  fixed  and 
rigid  nature.  These  loans  withdraw  money 
from  circulation  which  should  be  used  in  the 
essential  industries  of  the  country.  The  first 
I  necessity  of  this  or  any  other  era  is  to 
!  properly  feed,  house,  and  clothe  our  popula- 
tion. That,  in  itself,  is  no  small  undertaking. 
It  i  s  every  person's  privilege  to  spend  his 
money  as  he  pleases.  If  he  actually  has  the 
funds  on  band,  no  one  can  say  him  nay  if  he 
wants  to  speculate  therewith.  Prudence,  how- 
ever, steps  in  and  curbs  the  money-lender. 
during  the  present  critical  period,  from  mak- 
ing loans  of  a  purely  speculative  nature. 
Loans  of  this  character  must  be  curbed  and 
reduced. 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  hour  is  how  to 
relieve  the  banks  of  the  burden  they  are 
bearing  in  the  shape  of  loans  on  Liberty 
Bonds.  These  loans  run  into  billions  of  dol 
lars.  Some  of  them  are  for  part  of  the  pur- 
chase money  of  the  bonds  and  have  been 
carried  since  the  bond  sale  drives  during  the  | 
war. 

The  burden  is  onerous  nnd  a  war  legacy.  ' 
The  investment  market  can  not  absorb  all  of 
these  bonds  immediately,  even  at  present 
prices.  Banks  hesitate  to  call  such  loans 
They  know  that  the  borrowers  were  actuated 
by  the  highest  patriotic  motives  when  they 
purchased  the  bonds.  To  compel  them  to 
sacrifice  the  bonds,  to  discharge  the  debt  on 
them,  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty,  and  the 
banks  are  not  calling  them. 

And  yet  these  loans  can  not  be  carried  for 
all    time.      Summed    up    very    briefly,    we    are 
paying    our    share    of    the    great    destructive  ' 
losses   of  the   war.   in   any   inconveniences   of  \ 
any  kind,  financial  or  otherwise,  which  we  are 
now  undergoing.        

'"No  Defense"  is  the  title  of  an  attractive 
pamphlet  on  co-insurance  and  which  is  being 
furnished  agents  and  brokers  by  the  Fireman's 
Fund  Insurance  Company.  The  title  of  "No 
Defense"  was  adopted  to  make  clear  that  the 
purpose  of  the  pamphlet  was  not  to  justify  the 
principle  of  co-insurance,  but  to  explain,  with- 
out resorting  to  technical  terms,  what  the  re- 
duced rate  average  of  co-insurance  clause  is 
and  how  it  operates. 

In  addition  to  explaining  the  use  of  the 
clause  the  pamphlet  also  points  out  to  the 
assured  the  advisability  of  watching  the  value 
of  his  property  and  of  carrying  the  requisite 
amount  of  insurance  to  value. 

The  pamphlet  contains  a  postcard  (imprinted 
with  the  agents'  or  broker's  name),  which  in- 
vites correspondence  as  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  hypothetical  case  given  in  the  ex- 
planation and  the  actual  problem  of  the  as- 
sured to  whom  it  is  sent. 


j  F.  M.  Brown  &  Co. 

j  High  Grade 
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i  1918,    and    $2,505,000,000    in    the    fiscal    year 

,  1919     (half    of    which    fell    within    the    war 

period),  and  even  this  high  figure  did  not  in- 

,  elude    certain    material    sent    on    government 

transports  for  our  army  abroad. 

This  war-time  increase  was,  however,  tem- 
porary. The  quantity  of  fresh  beef,  for  in- 
stance, exported  from  the  United  States,  which 
jumped  from  6.000.000  pounds  in  the  fiscal 
year  1914  to  231.000,000  pounds  in  1916  and 
514,000,000  pounds  in  the  calendar  year  1918. 
dropped  to  174.000,000  pounds  in  1919,  and  is 
now  running  at  the  rate  of  about  150,000,000 
pounds  per  annum,  as  against  514,000,000 
pounds  in  the  closing  year  of  the  war.  Of 
bacon,  for  which  the  foreign  world  still 
clamors,  the  exports  in  the  ten  months  ending 
with  April,  1920,  are  only  about  two-thirds  as 
much  as  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
preceding  year ;  wheat  two-thirds  as  much  as 


Securities  having  back  of  them  materia! 
assets  form  the  basis  of  a  safe  investment. 

The   Stock  of 

Noco  Petroleum  Company 

represents  tangible  assets.  This  company  is 
subsidiary  to  the  National  Oil  Company  of 
Delaware,  one  of  the  stronger  Independent 
Companies  operating  in  the  Mid-Continent 
Oil  Fields.  Its  properties  are  pipelines,  tank 
cars,  oil  well  supplies,  and  producing  wells 
in  an  established  oil  field.  It  is  the 
merchandising  end  of  a  large  oil  business- 
Dividend    paid    quarterly. 

Write    for   Information. 

UNION  BOND  &  INVESTMENT  CO. 

68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 
California 


in  the  same  months  of  last  year :  corn  in  the 
ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1920  only  13.- 
000.000  bushels  against  62,000.000  in  the  same 
period  of  1918;  and  oats  a  little  over  one- 
third  as  much  as  the  annual  average  of  1919- 

1918.  In  the  month  of  April,  1920,  the  latest 
for  which  detailed  figures  or  exports  are 
available,  foodstuffs  form  only  21  per  cent,  of 
the    exports,    against    43    per    cent,    in    April, 

1919,  and  practically  40  per  cent,  in  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1918. 

This  fall-oft  in  exportation  of  foodstuffs, 
both  in  quantity  and  in  the  percentage  which 
they  form  of  the  total  exports,  is  offset  says 
the  bank's  statement,  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  share  which  manufactures  form 
of  the  total  of  outgoing  merchandise.  Manu- 
factures formed  in  April.  1920.  52  per  cent. 
of  the  total  value  of  merchandise  exported 
from    this    country,    against    43    per    cent,    in 


The   shortage   in   our  exportable   surplus  of 
food,  to  which  British  Ambassador  Geddes  has  ! 
just    called   attention,   it   is   evidenced,    says   a  i 
statement  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  by  the  figures  of  our  export  record,  both 
present  and  pre-war.     Of  course  the  stimulus  ' 
of   war   demand,    coupled    with    guarantee    of  | 
high    prices,    somewhat    increased    production 
during  the  active  war,  but  aside  from  this  ex-  I 
ceptional  period,  our  surplus  of  food  products  i 
for  exportation  has  been  gradually  but  steadily 
dwindling  for  several  years.     Foodstuffs,  con- 
tinues   the    bank's    statement,    formed    56    per 
cent,  of  our  exports  in   1880,  42  per  cent,  in 
1890.  40  per  cent,  in  1900.  dropping  to  27  per 
cent,  in  1910,  and  IS  per  cent,  in  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  war.  1914.     Of  course 
the  demands  of  the  war.  and  especially  when 
the   L'nited   States   became   a  party   to   it,    in 
tensified   our  willingness  to  "skimp"  at  home 
for   the   sake    of   supplying   Europe's   require- 
ments, and  especially  those  of  the  men  in  the 
field,   and   our  recorded   exports  of   foodstuffs 
jumped    from   $430,000,000   in   the   fiscal   year 
1914  to  $980,000,000  in  1916.  $1,538,000,000  in 
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April,  1919  ;  47  per  cent,  in  the  full  year  1914  ; 
45  per  cent,  in  1910;  35  per  cent,  in  1900; 
21  per  cent,  in  1890,  and  15  per  cent,  in  18S0. 
The  value  of  manufactures  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  the  year  which  ends  with  this 
month  will  approximate  $3,750,000,000,  as 
against  $1,100,000,000  in  the  year  preceding 
the  war. 

Thus  while  our  surplus  of  food  which  can 
be  spared  for  the  outside  world  is  declining, 
manufactures  are  taking  the  place  of  the  food 
in  the  export  trade  of  the  country  which  will 
total  about  $8,000,000,000  in  1920  against 
$7,000,000,000  in  1919  and  $6,290,000,000  in 
the  highest  war  year,  1917,  manufactures  more 


than   offsetting  the   fall-off  in   value   of  food- 
stuffs exported.         

Carlos  S.  Greeley,  manager  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office  of  the  firm  of  Blankenhorn-Hunter- 
Dulin  Company,  announces  the  association 
with  that  organization  of  Malcolm  S.  Huey. 
Mr.  Huey  was  formerly  with  \V.  A.  Read  & 
Co.,  and  has  been  with  that  firm  for  a  period 
of  seven  years.  He  will  be  connected  with 
the  buying  department  of  the  Blankenhorn- 
Hunter-Dulin  Company  and  will  be  located  in 
the  northern  office  the  major  part  of  the  time. 


The  foresighted  investor  is  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  remarkable  opportunity  opened  to 
him  by  present  price  levels  for  municipal 
bonds.  The  making  of  great  fortunes  through 
purely  investment  channels  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  The  great  fortunes  of  the 
Rothchilds  were  founded  upon  the  purchase 
of  English  consols  immediately  at  the  close  of 
the   Franco-Prussian  war. 

In  1870  France  sold  5  per  cent,  bonds  at 
%2Y2  and  in  1872  at  S4J^.  These  bonds  ad- 
vanced in  price  to  100  in  1874,  to  106  in  1875, 
to  116  in  1878,  and  in  1880,  after  only  ten 
years  had  elapsed,   120.85. 

October  28,  1907,  all  the  banks  of  the  United 
States  went  on  a  clearing-house  basis  and  dis- 
continued the  payment  of  coin.  For  a  few 
weeks  the  bottom  was  out  of  everything;  but 
capital  can  not  be  left  idle.  Soon  investment 
in  highjclass  bonds  began.  Bonds  rose  steadily 
to  unusual  heights. 

History"  repeated  itself  in  1914.  With  the 
opening  of  the  world-war  business  came  to  a 
standstill.  People  would  not  invest  in  any- 
thing ;  but  again  capital  could  not  be  left 
idle.  Soon  there  came  a  growing  demand  for 
high-class  bonds.  Prices  ran  up  and  the  in- 
terest return  offered  to  investors  grew  corre- 
spondingly less.  , 

Then  we  entered  the  war  and  the  people 
were  asked  to  take  government  bonds  in  in- 
comprehensible quantity.  Merchants  and  man- 
ufacturers profiting  grossly  in  war  contracts 
subscribed  for  enormous  amounts  of  Liberty 
and  Victory  bonds. 

Now  in  the  process  of  deflation  borrowing 
corporations,   compelled  by  mounting  costs  of 
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137,000  head  of  cattle 

168,000  Lead  of  steep 

ao,ooo  Logs 

9,500  horses 

800,000  acres  in  California 

2.00,000  acres  in  Oregon, 

Idaho,  Utah  and  Nevada 

These — worth  more  than  $6a,ooo,000 
and  unencumbered — are  security  for 
the  $12, 000, OOO  Miller  &  Lux  In' 
corporated  First  Mortgage  7%  Ten 
Year  Gold  Bonds. 

A  sater — more  marketable  bond  bear' 
ing  7  %  can  not  be  bought  today. 


Save  writing  a  letter  for  complete 
informationbyplacingyourname 
and  address  here: 

Name 


Address  . 
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operation  to  employ  increasingly  greater  capital 
in  their  business,  have  been  forced  by  their 
banks  under  pressure  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  to  sell  enormous  amounts  of  Liberty 
bonds  carried  along  from  war-time.  Liberty 
and  Victory  bonds  slid  off  at  a  remarkable  | 
pace. 

This  is  not  without  its  benefit.  Liberty  and 
Victory  bonds  have  been  rapidly  passing  into 
the  hands  of  real  investors,  where  they  prop- 
erly belong.  After  striking  bottom  they  have 
advanced  very  appreciably.  It  is  general  ex- 
pectation to  see  present  levels  maintained, 
probably  in  advance.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  impossible  to  reckon  with  sentiment.  IS 
further  liquidation  is  forced  they  may  be 
carried  lower. 

There  is  no  reckoning  sentiment,  but 
precedent  guides  the  foresighted  investor. 
Early  last  February  Sterling  exchange  ran 
down  to  $3.18.  It  was  popular  to  widely  cir- 
culate published  interviews  that  "England  is 
broke."'  Within  sixty  days  Sterling  ran  up  to 
$4.05.  Great  fortunes  were  made,  but  no- 
body boasts  about  it  on  account  of  the  income 
tax  man. 

We  all  remember  the  Anglo-French  loan 
which  was  offered  to  the  public  in  1915. 
Everybody  who  did  not  have  money  and  could 
get  an  interview  printed  in  the  newspapers 
decried  as  a  public  policy  permitting  people 
who  did  have  money  to  buy  the  bonds.  As  a 
result  manufacturers  of  war  supplies  were 
compelled  to  take  the  bulk  of  the  loan. 

When  we  entered  the  war  and  manufac- 
turers needed  money  for  expansion  they  were 
compelled  to  dump  their  Anglo-French  bonds. 
Anglo-French  5s  ran  down  to  81?^.  They  have 
since  run  up  to  99  1/16.  When  the  recent 
"England  is  broke"  cry  was  on  they  sagged 
several  points  below  their  present  market.  In 
anticipation  of  the  maturity  of  this  loan  next 
October  England  has  made  us  heavy  gold  ship- 
ments and  has  sold  large  amounts  of  rails  and 
other  American  securities  in  the  New  York 
market.  It  is  believed  by  man}*  that  credits 
are  already  provided  in  New  York  for  buying 
in  as  cheap  as  possible  the  outstanding  por- 
tion of  the  $500,000,000.  The  great  premium 
for  American  dollars  in  Europe  has  made 
dumping  foreign-owned  American  securities 
on  our  market  very  profitable. 

Owning  municipal  bonds  is  growing  con- 
stantly more  desirable.  We  have  with  us  now 
the  Federal  income  tax.  It  has  come  to  stay. 
It  is  now  advocated  to  tax  incomes  from  $500 
up  and  to  increase  the  percentages  of  surtax. 
Municipal  bonds  are  entirely  exempt  from 
Federal  income  tax.  The  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  holds  that  constitutionally  they 
can  not  be  taxed.  Certainly  municipal  bonds 
are  more  desirable  now  than  ever. 

Preparations  for  new  municipal  improve- 
ment work  have  been  upset  all  over  the  United 
States  by  the  uncertainties  confronting  con- 
tractors who  ordinarily  are  financed  hy  their 
banks.  Continuation  of  this  situation  for  a 
comparatively  brief  period,  with  steady  ab- 
sorption, will  undoubtedly  again  cause  strong 
advances  in  values,  bringing  down  the  yield. 
Capital  in  this  day  of  excessive  living  cost 
can  not  remain  idle.  Certainly  the  present  is 
the  time  of  opportunity  for  the  foresighted 
investor  as  well  as  the  day  of  the  income  tax 
collector. — Freeman,  Smith  &•  Camp  Com- 
pony.  

The  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 
in  its  June  business  letter  has  the  following  to 
say  about  present  prices  for  high-grade  bonds: 
"Average  bond  prices  representing  forty 
separate  issues  of  railroad,  public  utility,  and 
industrial  properties  touched  last  month  the 
lowest  level  on  record,  57.29.  This  com- 
pares with  S1.91,  which  was  the  high  record 
level  attained  in  April,  1917.  A  feature  of 
the  decline  has  been  the  reaction  in  the  vari- 
ous Liberty  Bond  issues,  due  doubtless  to 
heavy  liquidation  by  large  corporations  and 
other  holders  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
needed  cash  rather  than  borrow  money  at 
high  rates  in  a  stringent  market.  At  no  time 
j  since   the  civil   war  days  have   United   States 


Less  than  20  %  buys 
OPTION  OR  FIRST  INSTALLMENT 

German  Marks 
German  City  BONDS 

Risen   since   March    \70r'r. 
Still  80094  below  par. 

$45 Mark     1 0,000  option  price 

$200 Mark     50,000  option  price 

$325.    .   Mark  100,000  option  price 

No   margin   payment    if   rate  declines. 

Sell  draft,  bond  or  option  with  profit  when 
rates  have  advanced. 

Millions   sold   in    Xew    York   every   day. 

Rates  change   daily. 

Enclose  check  when  ordering  by  mail. 

Travel  one  year  in  Europe  for  SI, 000.  about 
Mark  38,000.  Lay  in  supply  now,  whilst  rates 
are    low. 

4%  VIENNA  CITY  BONDS 

100.000   Kronen  $1,000 

On   Installments 

20%  cash,    10',;    monthly 

K.  OFFER:    Foreign  Exchange 

534-7    Merchants    Exchange    Eldg- 
465  California  Street  Kearny  2408 


The  Anglo  and  London 
Paris  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco 

A  forward  looking  institution. 
Its  energies  and  resources  have 
ever  been  enlisted  in  the  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of 
the  best  interests  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Its  service  reaches  directly 
every  trade  capital  of  the  world 
— comprehends  every  phase  of 
commercial  and  investment 
banking. 


Resources  over  One  Hundred 
Twenty  Million  Dollars 


government  bonds  sold  at  a  basis  to  yield  as 
high  an  income  return  as  that  now  obtain- 
able ;  this  should  invite  large  investment  sup- 
port. Besides  the  government  bonds,  there 
are  many  opportunities  for  advantageous  in- 
vestment in  railroad,  corporation,  and  other 
safe  securities  which  may  be  purchased  on  the 
basis  of  an  unusually  satisfactory  return. 

"Prominent  railroads  of  good  credit  are 
selling  large  issues  of  equipment  trust  cer- 
tificates at  prices  which  will  make  the  accom- 
modation cost  them  from  7J^  per  cent,  to  8 
per  cent.  These  notes  have  become  popular 
with  the  public  and  within  the  past  month 
have  been  taken  in  considerable  blocks  for 
income-producing  purposes. 


Stock  and  Bond  Certificates 
LITHOGRAPHED 


SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  200 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial      Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $15,000,000 


A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 


COMMERCIAL  AND 
Personal  Checking 
Accounts  Solicited. 

Saving!  Account!  receive 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 

cent,  per  annum. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
$3.00 


OFFICERS 
Leon  Bocqneraz,  President 
J.  M.Dnpas,  Vice-President 

A.  BoQsquei Secretary 

W.F.Daify Cashier 

J.T.  Irilany  .Assi.  Cashier 


The  Sao  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The    San     Francisco    Bane) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Federal  Reserre  Bank  of  Su  Fraocisc* 
Member  of  the  Associated  Sanags  Basks  of  Su  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH     -     -     -     -     Mission  a«d  21 U  Street* 

PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH    dement  and  7m  An. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH     -     Busk  iai  BerredereSfrMU 

December  31st,   1919. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Mrs.  Warren's  Daughter. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  hit  upon  a  new  idea 
in  the  writing  o£  fiction.  In  "The  Gay-Dom- 
beys."  bis  first  novel,  he  took  tip  the  story  of 
Dickens*  "'Dombey  &  Son"  and  carried  it  on 
so  successfully  that  the  novel  won  glowing  en- 
comiums. The  author  of  ''Mrs.  Warren's 
Daughter*  repeated  his  novel  idea,  having  ob- 
tained from  G.  B.  Shaw  his  permission  to  take 
up  the  story  of  Vivie  at  the  point  where,  in 
"Mrs.  Warren's  Pro  fessiony '  Mr.  Shaw 
dropped  it. 

Yivie's  destiny,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
left  somewhat  at  loose  ends,  and  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Shaw  was  willing  that  Sir  Harry  John- 
ston should  carry  it  on  to  a  logical  conclusion 
gave  evidence  of  Mr.  Shaw's  confidence  in  the 
new  novelist's  ability. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Sir  Harry  shows  him- 
self to  be  a  man  of  parts.  Not  only  is  he 
endowed  with  a  considerable  amount  of  sensi- 
bility, which  helps  to  place  his  readers  in  sym- 
pathetic relations,  but  he  is  well  informed  as 
to  the  pre-Trar  workings  of  the  woman's 
movement  in  England,  and  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  war  he  devotes  much 
of  the  stcry  to  most  interesting  and  enlighten- 
ing descriptions  of  the  militarist  activities  of 
the  fair  suffragists.  The  sub-title,  it  should 
be  added,  is  "A  Story  of  the  Woman's  Move- 
ment" 

With  this  movement  Sir  Harry  is  warmly 
in  accord,  and  no  doubt  his  book  will  be  re- 
ceived and  read  with  ardor  by  American  sut- 
rragists. 

The  male  impersonation  that  is  so  success- 
fully carried  through  by  Vivie  is  rather  tax- 
ing to  belief,  but  as  the  story  progresses  and 
it  is  gradually  guessed  by  more  acute  readers 
the  reader  realizes  that  that  is  the  way  things 
happen  in  life.  Still  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  sophisticated  worldlings  of  London 
could  be  so  easily  taken  in. 

Sir  Harry  loves  his  Vivie.  and  makes  her 
strong,   kind,    generous,    daring,    and    lovable. 


i  Perhaps    in    time    he    will    not    be    so    open- 
]  heartedly  tender  toward  his  favorite   charac- 
ters,  but,    however   the   trait   may   be  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  art,  it  is,  in  this  case 
at    least,    an   engaging   one. 

When  the  war  begins  Vivie  is  in  Belgium 

with  her  mother,  and  there  she  stays  until  it 

is    over.      This   gives   the    author   the    oppor- 

''  runity   to    describe   the   life   that  went   on    ai 

!  Brussels    behind    the    German    lines,    and    so 

freshly,    moderately,    and    vividly    are    these 

I  chronicles  written,  while  the  story  slowly  yet 

I  surely   advances,   that   the   reader   feels   their 

truth- 

On  the  whole   Sir  Harry  is  rather  too   af- 
fectionately solicitous  for  Yivie's  welfare,  and 
too   determined  that   all  her   actions   shall  be 
irreproachable.      It    may    be    remembered    by 
readers    of   ""Mrs.   Warrens   Profession"   that 
Vivie  was  bright  but  rather  hard.     This  later 
Vivie    is    very    definite,    clear-cut,    and    far- 
1  seeing.     But  all  the  fibres  of  her  heart — ex- 
cept toward  the  anti-suffragist — are  made   oi 
I  true-blue  stuff  and  now  the  question  is.  as  the 
,  reader  lays   down   a   thoroughly  bright,   indi- 
vidual,    informed,     and     well-written     novel. 
What  does  G.  B.  think  of  Sir  Harry's  Vivie? 

Mas.  Waskex's  Daughtss:  A  Sroav  of  tee 
Woman  Movement.  By  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;   S-- 


The  School  for  Boys 
PIEDMONT  ACADEMY 

FINEST  SCHOOL  ON  COAST 

BOARDING    AND     DAY 
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The  Latest  of  the 
Famous  Series: 


I 


Howhe  found  hishome 
in  ashes  and  every  liv- 
ing being  in  it  gone — 
and  how  he  swore  the 
vengeance  or  the  jungle 
on  the  murderers. 


I 


How  he  lamed  Numa, 
the  black  lion,  to  be 
his  ally,  and  with  his 
old  friends  the  great 
apes,  wrought  constern- 
ation among  his  foes. 


Labor's  Challenge. 
This  substantial  and  finely  written  work  by 
John  Graham  Brooks  is  one  of  a  disquieting^ 
large  number  of  such  books  that  are  now  ap- 
pearing and  that  warn  us  almost  portentously 
of  the  approaching  failure  of  our  social  and 
economic  system-  We  have  had  warnings 
enough,  says  Mr.  Brooks,  from  history.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  conditions  that  now 
confront  us.  Thousands  of  years  ago  there 
were  the  beginnings  of  democracy.  It  ap- 
peared "in  spots."  Sometimes  it  disastrously 
succeeded,  as  in  Greece.  More  often  it  was 
disastrously  repressed.  It  was  the  beginning 
: :  a  struggle  that  has  lasted  without  interrup- 
tion until  the  present  time.  It  has  produced 
revolution  after  revolution,  war  after  war. 
Now  at  last  the  opposing  forces  are  nearly 
equalized,  and  the  issue  must  either  be  fought 
to  a  finish  or  the  combatants  must  be  recon- 
ciled. 

There  is  something  gravely  wrong.  In  spite 
of  all  our  talk  of  democracy  and  freedom  we 
have  not  yet  passed  the  stage  of  class  domina^ 
tion.  Mr.  Taft,  speaking  of  our  administered 
justice,  says :  "Under  present  conditions. 
ashamed  as  we  really  are  of  it.  this  is  not  a 
fact."  The  Judicature  Society-  Bulletin  tells 
us  of  "the  harsh  fact  thr_t,  with  all  our 
prating  about  justice,  we  deliberately  withhold 
it  from  the  thousands  who  are  too  poor  to  pay 
for  it."  Elibu  Root  speaks  of  conditions 
"which  to  so  great  an  extent  have  put  ;  .t::; 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor."  Mr.  Root 
strongly  commends  the  Judicature  Society  Bul- 
letin, which  says :  "The  administration  oi 
American  justice  is  not  impartial,  the  rich 
and  the  poor  do  not  stand  on  an  equality  be- 
fore the  law :  the  traditional  method  of  pro- 
viding justice  has  operated  to  close  the  doors 
of  the  courts  to  the  poor,  and  has  caused  a 
gross  denial  of  justice  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  millions  of  persons."'  These  are 
assertions  that  can  not  be  overlooked  nor 
slighted.  They  represent  a  vast  body  of 
weighty  opinion.  They  explain  very  much  of 
the  social  unrest.  We  must  set  our  house  in 
:  -  ".  er  if  that  house  is  to  endure. 

To  the  two  great  forces,  those  of  capita: 
and  labor,  must  now  be  added  another  force, 
that  may  be  called  the  Red  force.  It  is  the 
result  of  neglect.  Labor  unionism  is  now  op- 
posed  to    Bolshevism,    while    waging   its    own 


war  against  the  domination  of  capital  and  on 
behalf  of  a  corresponding  autocracy  by  itself. 
Unless  labor  and  capital  can  come  to  terms  we 
may  see  the  triumph  of  Bolshevism,  which 
will  profit  from  the  errors  of  both.  But  the 
first  =:eo  is  to  abandon  the  idea  of  class  domi- 
nation, which  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
royal  and  aristocratic  domination  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  is  the  same  thing.  We  have 
changed  nothing  but  our  terminology. 

Can  it  be  done  ?  Mr.  Brooks  seems  to  think 
that  it  can  if  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
problem  quickly.  His  book  belongs  to  the 
first  rank,  not  only  for  its  sincerity  and  its 
scope,  but  for  its  literary  grace. 

Labob's  Challenge  to  the  Social  OiDEa.  By 
John  Graham  Brooks.     New  York:  The  Macmulan 

Briefer  Reviews. 
Under  the  title  of  "Colored  Stars'"  Edward 
Powys  Mathers  gives  us  versions  of  fifty 
Asiatic  love  poems,  the  first  general  English 
anthology  of  Asa  *tic  verse.  It  is  published  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  (§1). 

Harper   &    Brothers    have    published    "The 

Hope  of  the  World,"  being  messages  and  ad- 

resses  delivered  by  President  Wilson  between 

July  9.  1919.  and  December  9.  1919.  including 

selections   from  his  country-vvide   spee: 

,  behalf  of  the  treaty  and  covenant-     Pri 

rricans  By  Adoption,"  by  Joseph  Hus- 

Atlantic  Monthly  Press),  contains  brief 

1  biographical  sketches  of  Stephen  Girard,  John 

Ericsson,    Louis    Ag    ssiz     Carl    Schurz,    Theo- 

j  dore    Thomas,    Andrew    C  meg  mes    J 

Hill.   Augustus   Saint-Gaudens,   and  Jacob  A. 

Riis. 

Ellcr>-  H.  Clark,  author      "     " >  \thletics 

Up  to  Date,"  just  published  by  Duffield  &  Co. 
J1.5  5  ;  5  that  the  objects  of  his  book  are 
tc  or  x  the  history  of  track  athletics,  to  note 
some  of  the  best  of  the  writings  on  tfc  ;- 
ject,  and  to  summarize  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  proper  methods  of  training. 

The  MacmiUan  Company  has  published  a 
little  volume  by  Cleland  Boyd  McAfee  of  Mc- 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Christian  Faith  and  the  New 
-„nd  it  is  an  attempt  to  rationalize 
theological  dogma  so  that  it  shall  be  tolerable 
to  new  thought  and  to  new  experience.  It 
is  admirably  written  and  with  every  mark  of 
sincerity.     Price,  90 

by  John  D.  Works. 
formerly  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  ot 
California  and  -  senator,  is  de- 

scribed zs  "a  study  of  social  conditions,  their 
causes,  and  how  they  may  be  improved,  in- 
cluding a  review  of  the  nature  and  character 
of  democracy  and  the  dangers  that  are  con- 
fronting it  in  our  own  country.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Neale  Publishing  Coror  — 


The  Katharine  Branson  School 

San  Rafael,  Marin  County 
California 

A  day  and  resident  school 
preparatory  for  college 

HEADS  OF  THE  SCHOOL: 
KATHARINE  FLEJRG  BRANSOS,A.B..BijiIawr 
LACRA  ELIZABETH  BRANSON.  A.  B..  Brji  Ma«T 


.-..      B::ij    :zzt  t't  re--i=-.--i  ■;-   the 
ArgCi-i-:    cir_   "_e   obtained  at 

Robertson's 

223   Stocktox  St. 
Union   Square                         San  Francisco 

THE   HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  ::  K>  oar  stores  will  convince 

yon    of    the    truth   of  this   assertion.      We  buy 
libraries    or    single    books    for    cash.       See    us 
before  selling.     Phone — Donglas  3283. 
San  Fslancisco,  Cal. 


IF 


YOU  ARE  A  REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleas&at  bocr  ia  the  real  "Old 

E  aokSb.r"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE, 

OFF  GRANT  A\TSUE-h*m  Sana.  lj  Rare 

OU  Boob  Boost*.  Sold  ud  Heated  For  by 

GEORGE  HARGENS  (fuemedy  of  ihe  Wbie  How) 


sed  the  argument  of  defaced  postage 
stamps    in    other    countries    to    persuade    the 
Sultan  that  no  evil  consequences  would   fol- 
— London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Forty  wives  formed  part  of  a  legacy  left  to 
an  American  soldier  by  a  native  potentate  in 

the  Philippines. 


Deadly  Perils. 
Allied  soldiers  patrolling-  the  s  reets  of  Con- 
stantinople may  meet  with  deadlier  perils  than 
the  obvious  military  ones.  These  may  be  con- 
cealed under  the  impenetrable  mask  of  Turk- 
ish superstition.  As  thus:  It  is  considered 
dangerous  by  the  lower  classes  to  put  your 
foot  on  a  printed  piece  of  paper  which  may  be 
lying  in  the  street.  The  name  of  Allah  may 
be  insulted.  Some  years  ago  this  belief 
nearlv  cost  the  government  a  large  sum  of 
money.  On"the  cigarette  papers  issued  by  the 
tobacco  Regie  the  symbol  of  the  Sultan  ap- 
peared. His  majesty  was  told  by  a  spy  that  a 
smoker  had  thrown  his  cigarette  ?n  the  ground 
and  stamped  on  it.  Orders  were  issued  that 
the  papers  should  be  withdrawn.  But  so  im- 
mense was  the  quantity-  in  stock  that  the  of- 


I 


How  he  saved  an  avia- 
tor and  a  girl;  followed 
them  into  the  strangest 
city  in  the  world;  and 
brought  them  all  out 
alive — is  told  in 


THE  UNTAMED- 


I 


EDGAR  RICE  BURROUGHS 

A* 
All  Bookstores 

A.  C.  McCLURG  *  COMPANY 
Publisher? 


"Piedmont  Estates"  Homesites 

IN 

The  East  Bay's  Finest  Residential  Park 

IN  BEAUTIFUL  PIEDMONT,  commanding  a  mast  magnificent  view  of  San  Francisco 
Bai     and  the  Marin  County  hills. 

THIS  SUPERB  residential  Park  is  situated  on  the  SnnHst  slope  of  the  Fashionable 
Piedmont  District   and    is  absolutely  protected   from   disagreeable  winds. 

THIS  PARK  has  been  subdivided  so  the  contours  of  the  land  give  each  homes::*  a 
natural  setting.  This  will  appeal  to  appreciative  people,  who  desire  something  different  from 
the  ordinary  fiat  level  land  without  inspiration  or  artistic  merit. 

ONLY  FIFTEEN  of  these  remarkable  homesites  of  from  one  to  four  acres;  each  one 
furnishing  a  most  picturesque  location  for  a  home  of  dienity  and  refinement. 

OYER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  of  Piedmont's  finest  homes  2djacent  to  Piedmont 
Estates. 

CAREFULLY  RESTRICTED  to  home  costing  from  S10.000  upward. 

THIS  UNIQUE  LOCATION,  the  splendid  plans  prepared  for  the  development  of  this 
beautiful  residential  Park,  prepared  by  landscape  Engineers  of  note,  and  the  Derfect  building 
restrictions  combine  to  make  this  a  home  place  of  distinctiveness  and  indrvid::-.  ::y. 

Descriptive  literature  mailed  upon  request. 

SHOWN  BY  APPOINTMENT 

THOMAS  W.  PACK 

WITH 

REALTY  SYNDICATE  COMPANY 

10th  Floor,  Syndicate  Bldg.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

TELEPHONE  LAKESIDE  1600 


The  Silent,  Efficient 
Hygieno 

The  Hygieno  Closet  flushes 
silently  and  powerfully. 

Its  bowl  is  only  thirteen  in- 
ches high— three  inches  lower 
than  the  old  fashioned  closet 
bowl. 

The  medical  authorities  advocate 
the  use  of  the  Hygieno  Closet 
Bowl  because  it  allows  the  body 
to  rest  in  a  position  that  enables 
the  bowels  to  be  quickly  and  com- 
pletely emptied  without  unneces- 
sary strain. 

There  are  three  types  of  Hygieno 
Closets,  all  of  which  are  equipped 
with  the  highest  quality  of  fittings, 
and  lite  all  Pacific  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures are  guaranteed  forever  against 
any  defects  in  workmanship  or 
materials. 

Visit  our  showroom. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  PLCiTBEKS 

Mai=  oSc«  zzd  sborroora: 

S3  Hew  ':.,-.;:  ~rry  Sl.  Ssn  Francisco 

Factories: 

Rkhaondand  San  Pablo,  California 
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The 'Whispering  Dead. 
Those  who  shrink,  and  with  reason,  from 
the  modern  detective  story  will  find  here 
something  novel  and  distinctive,  and  this,  it 
may  be  said,  is  usually  true  of  books  published 
by  Mr.  Knopf.  It  is  a  story  of  the  German 
embassy  at  Santiago,  Chile.  Beckert,  the  em- 
bassy chancellor,  has  incurred  heavy  gambling 


EDITH  COBURN  NOYES  SCHOOL 

Oral  English  Drama 

Character  Education 

Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  Litera- 
ture, Voice,  Diction,  Debate,  Pedagogy. 
Costume  and  Scenic  Design,  Lighting, 
Character  Delineation,  Play  Produc- 
tion, Modern  Art  Technique. 
■Personal  Culture,  Poise,  Individual 
Development  and  Balance,  Social 
Service. 

French   (Yersin  Method). 
Tuition  S400.     Number  limited. 
Thirteenth  year  opens  September  27th. 

EDITH  COBURN  NOYES,  Principal 

Symphony  Chambers  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Xoves  will  be  at  Cloyne   Court,  Berke- 
ley,   Calif.,"  Tune  20th  to  August  20th. 


debts   and   in    his    efforts    to    free    himself   he  ' 
devises  a  plan  for  the  plunder  of  the  embassy  ; 
funds   and   for  the   concealment   of   his   crime  ' 
by  an  act  of  incendiarism.     A  body  is  found  ' 
in   the   ruins   and   this   is   assumed   to    be   the 
body   of   Beckert   himself   and   is   buried   with 
full  official  honors  by  the  German  authorities. 
The   suspicions   of  the  Chilean   detectives   are 
aroused  and  the  unraveling  of  the  plot  is  de-  I 
scribed    with     dramatic    emphasis    and    skill. 
Not  only  is  the  story  an   admirable   one,   but 
we    have    also    an    admirable    picture    of    the 
bearing   of    German    officialism   as    it   may   be 
found  in  other  countries  than  the  land  of  its 
birth. 

The  Whispering  Dead.     By  Alfred  Ganachilly. 
New  York:    Alfred  A.   Knopf. 


DEANE     SUMMER     CAMP 

Offers  a  wholesome  out-of-door  life  for  boys  from 
ten  to  fifteen.  Ocean  bathing,  riding,  trail  trips, 
athletics,    tutoring,    if    desired. 

JULY  1— SEPTEMBER  1,  1920. 
Address     all     communications     to     HARRISON 
TOWNSEND,     JR.,     or    HEWITT     REYNOLDS, 
Deane  School,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


BOOKS    AND    AUTOGRAPHS 

Catalogues  post  free 
EARLY  PRINTED  BOOKS. 

OLD  ENGLISH  AUTHORS. 
CLASSICS.    ART. 
SETS  OF  ESTEEMED  AUTHORS. 

MODERN  FIRST  EDITIONS,  ETC. 
R.  ATKINSON,  188  Peckham  Rye 
London,  S.  E.  22.  En?. 


The  Orient  in  Bible  Times. 

Professor  Elihu  Grant  describes  his  object 
as  being  "to  fasten  the  attention  of  the  reader 
upon  the  main  points  in  the  story  of  the  Early 
East,  to  help  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
Bible  to  see  the  Hebrews  among  their  neigh- 
bors, and  to  give  a  rapid,  unified  impression 
of  the  course  of  events  in  the  biblical  world." 

The  object  has  been  fairly  attained.  We 
have  short  historical  sketches  of  Egypt,  Baby- 
Ion,  Assyria,  Palestine,  and  Persia  during  the 
periods  covered  by  the  Bible  narrative.  Occa- 
sionally we  may  suspect  a  slight  tendency  to  a 
theological  depreciation  of  ancient  faiths,  but 
that  is  almost  invariable  in  works  of  this  sort. 
Thus  we  have  the  suggestion  that  Ikhnaton  o£ 
Egypt  was  a  materialist  and  that  he  was  a 
deist  only  at  night  after  the  sinking  of  the 
sun,  whereas  no  man  who  ever  lived  was  less 
of  a  materialist  than  Ikhnaton.  But  this  is  a 
very  small  blemish  on  a  valuable  and  illumi- 
nating work. 

The  Orient  in  Bible  Tiiies.  By  Elihu  Grant. 
Illustrated.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;  $2.50. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Sax  Rohmer,  who  is  now  en  route  to  the 
Orient  seeking  literary  material,  recently 
1  stopped  at  Monte  Carlo  to  try  out  a  "system" 
he  has  recently  invented.  Late  advices  do  not 
disclose  whether  or  not  Mr.  Rohmer  is  as 
successful  in  this  field  as  he  is  in  concocting 
thrilling   tales   of   adventure. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost  simul- 
,  taneously  with  the  appearance  of  the  sixth 
edition  of  the  Pennells'  "Life  of  James  Mc- 
Neil Whistler"  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company)  a 
play  on  the  life  of  Whistler  is  about  to  be 
put  on  the  stage  and  the  scenic  accessories  are 
being    built.      This    play     is     based     on     the 


painter's  career  and  will  be  awaited  with  in- 
terest by  Whistler's  admirers. 

Thomas  Hardy,  the  eminent  English  nov- 
elist, celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  on  June 
2d,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  event  the 
Harpers  are  rushing  for  publication  an  anni- 
versary edition  of  his  novels,  in  twenty  vol- 
umes. 

Mr.  Maugham  has  just  made  a  voyage  to 
the  South  Seas,  where  so  many  others  of  our 
literary  men  have  lately  traveled.  This  is  not 
his  first  visit,  as  readers  of  "The  Moon  and 
Sixpence"  will  remember.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  death  of  the  lady  who  was  the  original 
of  the  famous  Tiare  Johnson  will  have  made 
it  impossible  for  Mr.  Maugham  to  renew  his 
fortunate  acquaintance  with  her. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  H.  Porter  on 
May  21st  comes  as  a  great  loss,  not  only  to 
her  many  personal  friends,  but  to  the  millions 
who  know  and  love  her  books.  Her  life  ex- 
emplified the  cheerful  philosophy  that  made 
her  books  an  inspiration. 


Thomas    F.    Ford    and    L.    Cummings    Ford.      New 

Ifork:  Charles  Scribners  Sons;    S3. 
Its  character,  organization,  and  methods. 

The  Lure  of  the  Manor.     By  Gertrude  Griffiths. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A  noveL 

Czechoslovak  Stories.     Translated  bv  Sarka  B. 
Hrbkova.     Xew  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.90. 
Issued   in   the   Interpreters'    Series. 


New  Books  Received. 
Dynamic  Symmetry.     Bv  Jav  Hambridge.     New- 
York:  Yale  University  Press. 
The  Greek  vase. 

Wanderings.  By  Richard  Curie.  New  York: 
E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $5. 

A  book  of  travel  and  reminiscence. 

Banking   Progress.      By  J.    Laurence    Laughlin. 
Xew-  "York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $5. 
The  evolution  of  banking  principles. 

Ladies  of  Grecouet.  By  Ruth  Gaines.  New 
York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 

The  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  in  the  Somme. 

Zanzibar.      By   Major   F.    B.    Pearce,    C.    M.    G. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $12. 
The  island  metropolis  of  Eastern  Africa. 

The    Paradise    Mystery.      By    J.     S.    Fletcher. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
A  novel. 

On  a  Passing  Frontier.     By  Frank.  B.  Linder- 
man.     New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.75. 
Sketches  from  the  Northwest. 

With  the  "Die-Hards"  in  Siberia.  By 
Colonel  John  Ward,  C.  B.,  C.  M.  G-,  M.  P.  New 
York:  George  H.   Doran   Company. 

Personal  experiences  with  the  Bolshevikf. 

A  Canticle  of  Pan.     By  Witter  Bynner.     New- 
York:  Alfred  A.   Knopf;  $2. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Whispering  Dead.     By  Alfred  Ganachilly. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.   Knopf;   $1.90. 
A    novel. 


The  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States.     By 
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THE  SPARKiOF  LIFE. 

(0£  new  playwrights  there  are  many  and 
their  work  is  sometimes  a  weariness  and  a 
vexation.  But  there  should  be  a  welcome  for 
dramatic  work  that  shows  energy  and  origi- 
nality, and  this  may  be  said  of  the  volume  of 
one-act  dramas  by  Emma  Beatrice  Brunner 
which  appears  under  the  title  of  "Bits  of  Back- 
ground" and  from  the  publishing  house  of 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  One  of  these  little  plays 
has  been  selected  for  reproduction  here.  It  is 
fully  protected  by  the  usual  copyright.) 

The  curtain  rises  on  an  empty  stage,  dis- 
closing a  luxurious  Hiring  room  in  a  modern 
apartment  house. 

A  single  doorway  opens  into  the  hall,  which 
apparently  leads  on  the  left  to  the  front  door, 
on  the  right  to  the  dining-room,  and  beyond 
to  the  bedroom. 

The  room  is  essentially  cheerful.  Every- 
thing in  it  suggests  home  and  people  of  taste. 
There  are  boohs  and  magazines,  and  vases  of 
flowers  on  the  tables,  harmonious  draperies  at 
the  windows,  comfortable  chairs,  an  open 
piano.  A  small  alcove  hung  with  red  curtains 
is  on  one  side.  The  curtains  are  open  so  that 
a  luxurious  couch  with  cushions  may  be  seen, 
a  becoming  background  for  the  Mistress  of  the 
house. 

Into  this  cosy  scene  a  woman  enters  quickly. 
She  is  Mrs.  Barstable.  She  is  good  looking, 
well  groomed,  pale  and  tense.  One  can  see 
plainly  that  she  is  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 
She  makes  a  tremendous  effort  and  succeeds 
in  recovering  some  of  her  self-control  as  the 
Nurse  enters. 

Nurse — Mr.  Barstable  is  asking  for  an  extra 
pillow. 

Mrs.  Barstable  (indicating  the  couch  in  the 
alcove) — You  may  take  one  cf  those  silk  ones 
Oh,  Nurse,  when  the  doctors  come  out  of  Mr. 
Barstable's  room,  show  them  in  here  where 
they  can  be  alone.  I'll  see  them  after  the  con- 
sultation. 

Nurse — They're  coming  right  out  now. 
(The  Nurse  exits.  Mrs.  Barstable  moves  to 
the  table,  takes  a  pistol  from  the  drawer,  and. 
listening  all  the  time  for  the  coming  of  the 
doctors,  places  it  somewhere  out  of  sight. 
There  is  a  sound  of  voices  outside.  She 
quickly  crosses  to  the  red  curtains  and  con- 
ceals herself  behind  them  as  Dr.  Walker  and 
Dr.  Cartwright  enter.) 

Dr.  Walker  (in  a  low  voice,  with  visible  con- 
cern, as  though  continuing  a  conversation) — 
Nothing  to  be  done,  eh  ? 

Dr.  Cartwright — Nothing. 

Dr,  Walker — And  everything  to  be  feared? 
(Dr.  Cartwright  nods  gravely.) 

Dr.  Cartwright  (after  a  pause) — Has  he  a 
family  ? 

Dr.  Walker — Just  the  wife,  who  adores  him. 
They  were  such  pals.  I've  known  him  all  my 
life.  I'm  much  more  his  friend  than  his  doc- 
tor, you  understand.  Why  we've  lived  in  the 
same  house  for  twenty  years.  I've  the  key  to 
their  front  door:  their  home  is  mine.  (Dr. 
Cartwright  ?iods  sympathetically.)  He  never 
had  a  day's  illness,  never  in  all  the  years  I've 
known  him.  Frightful!  A  man  of  his 
physique '.  Such  an  end !  His  poor  wife  I 
What  shall  I  tell  her!  When  she  finds  out 
that  it's  hopeless (Breaks  off  uneasily.) 

Dr.  Cartwright — Oh,  she  won't;  she  needn't 
know  for  a  time ;  not  till (Makes  a  hope- 
less gesture.) 

Dr.  Walker — He  had  a  horror  of  disease. 
I've  heard  him  say  he'd  kill  himself  if  ever  he 
had  warning. 

Dr.  Cartwright — Oh,  that  was  when  he  was 
sound  and  strong.  You'll  find  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent man  ;  with  a  new  philosophy.    The  hos- 
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pitals  are  full  of  them  :  brave  fellows — heroes, 
who'll  play  the  game  to  the  end. 

Dr.  Walker — If  only  those  cursed  Germans 
had  killed  him  outright  Poor  Jack,  doomed 
to    live    God    knows    how    long !       Paralyzed, 

maimed,     helpless (Both     men    pull    up 

sharply  and  look  towards  the  curtains.     Mrs. 
Barstable  stands  in  front  of  them,  ashen.) 

Dr.  Walker  (uneasily) — Jack  is — we  were 
just — we  must  talk  things  over — see  what's 
best  to  be  done. 

Mrs.  Barstable  (deadly  calm) — I  know — I 
heard.  (She  sinks  into  a  chair  with  a  hope- 
less gesture.) 

Dr.   Cartwright    (uncomfortably) — Too   bad. 

Dr.  Walker  (almost  irritably) — Really,  Ella, 
we  should  have  told  you  in  due  time. 

Mrs.  Barstable  (with  emphasis) — What  it 
was  good  for  me  to  know. 

Dr.  Walker — Wei!,  well;  after  all  we  must 
have  faith. 

Mrs.  Barstable  (interrupting  with  despairing 
insistency) — The  end  is  inevitable!  And  what 
an  end ! 

Dr.  Cartwright  —  Oh,  now  —  now  —  our 
wounded  men  are  wonderful !  Give  your  hus- 
band time  ;  you'll  see ;  time  workers  wonders. 
Dr.  Walker  will  do  everything  possible  and 
I'll  see  you  again  in  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Barstable  (suddenly  springing  to  her 
feet) — Wait — wait  just  a  minute  !  Wait !  1 
have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you.  (She 
throws  back  her  head  and  the  color  rushes  to 
her  cheeks.)  Kill  him!  (She  says  this  calmly, 
without  the  slightest  hint  of  hysteria.) 

Dr.  Cartwright  (gruffly) — Nonsense;  non- 
sense ;  you  shouldn't  upset  yourself  in  this 
way.     Be  brave,  be  brave  as  our  splendid  boys. 

Dr.  Walker — You're  overwrought,  Ella !  I 
don't  wonder.  I'm  going  to  give  you  and  Jack 
something  to  make  you  sleep;  both  of  you 
need  it. 

Dr.  Cartwright — Yes,  yes. 

Mrs.  Barstable — Eternally  ? 

Dr.  Walker  (almost  impatiently) — Oh,  come 
— come ! 

Dr.  Cartwright — You'll  find  that  your  hus- 
band will  gradually  accommodate  himself,  be- 
lieve me. 

Mrs.  Barstable — Never  ! 

Dr.  Cartwright — I  assure  you ;  you'll  see. 
(Enter  the  Nurse  with  a  box  of  flowers.) 

Nurse — Mr.  Barstable  is  asking  for  you, 
madam. 

Mrs.  Barstable  (suddenly  regaining  control 
of  herself) — I'll  go  up. 

Nurse — These  flowers  just  came. 

Mrs.  Barstable  (quite  '  calmly) — Arrange 
them  for  me,  please — here  in  one  of  these 
vases.  (Turning  to  the  doctors.)  Oh,  I'm  all 
right  now  ;  quite  calm,  quite  myself  again.  I 
know  it's  3rour  office  hour,  George.  (To  Dr. 
Walker.)  Don't  wait,  but  come  back.  You 
will,  won't  you?  (The  Nurse  exits  with  the 
vase,  leaving  the  flowers  on  the  table) 

Dr.  Walker — Surely,  at  the  first  minute. 
(Mrs.  Barstable  exits.) 

Dr.  Cartwright — I  must  run  on  now.  If  you 
need  me,  let  me  know.  (Both  men  leave  the 
room  together  talking;  the  front  door  is  heard 
to  shut,  as  the  Nurse  returns  with  a  vase  of 
water.  Dr.  Walker  follows  her  into  the  room 
almost   immediately.) 

Dr.  Walker — Now,  Nurse,  Mrs.  Barstable  is 
naturally  much  overwrought.  She  must  have 
something  to  make  her  sleep  ;  I'll  be  back  with 
some  powders  for  her.  (Dr.  Walker  exits  and 
the  sound  of  the  front  door  closing  again  is 
heard.  The  Nurse  left  alone  hums  as  she  ar- 
ranges the  flowers.  She  is  still  busy  when 
Mrs.  Barstable  enters,  locking  the  door  behind 
her,  swiftly  and  softly.  She  is  completely 
calm,  but  in  the  few  minutes  she  has  been  oul 
of  the  room  she  seems  to  have  aged  years.) 

Nurse  (holding  up  the  flowers  in  the  vase) 
— Aren't  they  beautiful  ? 

Mrs.  Barstable  (distractedly) — Yes — yes 

Nurse — Shall  I  take  them  up  to  Mr.  Bar- 
stable  ? 

Mrs.  Barstable — Presently. 

Nurse — Is  he  alone? 

Mrs.  Barstable — I  think  so.  (Through  all 
this  the  Nurse  keeps  looking  at  Mrs.  Barstable, 
whose  manner  seems  to  her  unusual,  to  say 
the  least.) 

Nurse  (uneasily) — I'll  go  up.  (Crosses  to 
the  door  and  finds  it  locked.)  What  does  this 
mean  !     Why  have  you  locked  the  door  ? 

Mrs.  Barstable  (firmly) — To  give  my  hus- 
band a  chance. 

Nurse — A  chance  at  what  ? 

Mrs.  Barstable  (dispassionately) — To  get 
out  of  it!  He's  doomed!  There's  no  hope. 
Sit  down.  (The  Nurse  recoils,  horrified.) 
There's  no  use,  you  know.  There's  nothing 
for  you  to  do ;  you  can't  help  it.  You  might 
as  well  be  calm.  I've  promised  him  his 
chance,  and  he's  going  to  have  it. 

Nurse — You  mean — ?  that  you? 

Mrs.  Barstable— Yes;  precisely.  (The  Nurse 
tries  to  reach  the  window.  Mrs.  Barstable 
picks  up  the  pistoi,  which  she  has  concealed 
for  just  this  emergency,  resolutely) — Sit  down. 
When  I  am  ready  you  may  leave  this  room; 
not  before. 

Wurser- My  God!     It's  murder! 

Mrs.  Barstable  (with  conviction)— It  it  is, 
it's  righteous  murder!  You'd  kill  an  animai 
if  he  were  suffering.    A  human  being  asks  for 


a  chance  and  you  won't  give  it  to  him — you 
with  your  medical  ethics !  It's  his  life ;  he 
has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  it. 
(The  Nurse,  by  this  time  completely  terror- 
stricken,  falls  into  a  chair.) 

Nurse — You're  mad ! 

Mrs.  Barstable — I  never  was  more  sane  in 
my  life,  and  neither  was  he. 

Nurse — He's  not;  he's  a  sick  man;  you've 
no  right ;  it's  taking  advantage  of  him. 

Mrs.  Barstable  (beginning  triumphantly  and 
ending  in  pitiable  choking  sobs) — I  gave  hira 
my  word,  and  I've  kept  it  as  he'd  have  kept 
his!  When  we  were  both  well  and  strong  in 
the  midst  of  health  and  beauty — happy,  young, 
free — we  made  a  solemn  compact.  It  was  at 
Aix  les  Bains,  at  the  Hotel  de  L'Europe.  Ob, 
we  had  such  pretty  rooms  there,  full  of  sun- 
shine, on  the  corner,  with  a  balcony,  and  a 
view.  Children  were  playing  under  our  win- 
dows; color,  light,  happiness  every' where.  It 
had  been  raining ;  the  air  was  full  of  the  scent 
of  flowers.  Only  to  be  alive  was  a  joy!  At 
the  Casino  they  were  playing  the  waltz  from 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  Great  Heavens,  it's  all 
as  fresh  as  though  it  had  happened  yesterday  ! 
Suddenly  over  the  graveled  walk  there  came 
towards  us  in  a  wheel-chair  a  pitiful,  doomed 
creature  with  acute  senses  and  deformed 
limbs  the  semblance  of  a  man !  Guarded  lest 
he  might  get  his  chance  to  make  a  decent  exit 
We  stood  looking  at  him.  My  husband  ex- 
claimed :  "Why  do  they  keep  him  alive  ? 
Look  at  his  eyes!  He  wants  to  go!"  The 
man's  eyes — they  haunted  him.  "If  he  be- 
longed to  me,  he'd  have  a  chance  to  get  out!*" 
he  said,  "Poor  wretch  :  condemned  to  die,  to 
suffer  without  hope,  while  specialists  consult, 
while  friends  pity  and  compare  notes.  Ma> 
the  Lord  deliver  me  from  such  a  fate  !  Prom- 
ise me,  Kate,  that  you'll  give  me  my  chance. 
It  may  be  upon  me  hefore  I  suspect,  and  it's 
hard  for  a  dying  man  to  get  enough  of  the 
right  stuff."  On  that  day  we  solemnly  swore 
that  if  such  a  fate  ever  overtook  one  of  us 
the  other  would  provide  the  means  to  get  out 
Thank  God  I've  had  the  courage  to  keep  my 
word. 

Nurse  (after  a  pause,  gently) — But  now — 
now — how  do  you  know  your  husband  doesn't 
want  to  live  ? 

Mrs.  Barstable — How  do  I  know?  My  hus- 
band? Live  like  that?  To  become  a  thing? 
The  thing  they  said  he  was  bound  to  be? 

Nurse  (desperately) — What  you're  doing  is 
a  crime  !     It's  murder  ! 

Mrs.  Barstable — It's  a  gentleman's  death. 

Nurse  (under  stress  of  great  excitement) — 

You    you What   have   you    given    him? 

How  did  you  get  it? 

Mrs.  Barstable  (almost  with  cunning) — 
Ever  since  I  heard  Jack  was  wounded  I've 
been  collecting  it.  A  few  drops  here,  a  few 
drops  there;  for  my  suffering  dog;  for  an 
aching  tooth  ;  for  neuralgia  ;  half  a  bottle  in 
all! 

Nurse  (seeing  a  ray  of  hope) — It's  an  over- 
dose!    Thank  God ! 

Mrs.  Barstable — Oh,  no;  I  know  the  dose! 
I  poured  it  out  and  placed  it  within  easy  reach 
of  his  hand. 

Nurse  (still  clutching  at  a  straw) — Oh,  then 
there's  hope ! 

Mrs.  Barstable — Hope  of  what  ? 

Nurse — You  didn't  give  it  to  him  ? 

Mrs.  Barstable — No,  it  wasn't  necessary.  I 
left  it  for  him  right  at  his  hand. 

Nurse — He  may  not  take  it. 

Mrs.  Barstable — Not  take  it?  If  ever  a  man 
knew  what  he  wanted  it  was  Jack  Barstable ! 

Nurse  (wildly) — Yes,  before — before  !  But 
not  now.  Since  he's  been  over  there  and 
seen 

Mrs.  Barstable — He  knew  exactly  what  I 
meant  when  I  leaned  over  him.  I  could  see 
it  in  his  eyes!  I  placed  the  bottle  beside  him, 
with  a  glass  of  water,  in  case  he (Break- 
ing off  with  a  shudder.)  It's  bitter  stuff,  I 
know. 

Nurse  (in  agony) — How  could  you? 

Mrs.  Barstable  (now  quivering  and  barely 
able  to  control  herself) — His  hand  clasped 
mine  for  a  minute.  Then  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer !  I  fled — here — to  you — so  that  he 
might  be  free — free 

Nurse — Let  me  go  to  him  ! 

Mrs.  Barstable — Not  quite  yet ;  I  know  my 
Jack ;  he  must  have  time.  One  last  look 
around  our  room — a  few  minutes  to  think — to 
pray.  My  picture  is  beside  him  on  the  little 
the  one  he  likes  best.  He'll  touch  it 
Then — he  may  not  be  able  to  over- 
all   involuntary    shudder,    brave    as    he 

Nurse — Oh,  how  awful! 

Mrs.  Barstable — He'll  have  spasm  of  pain, 
perhaps — some  nausea.  Then  deadly  cold  and 
moist.  Then  unconsciousness — blessed  uncon- 
sciousness. 

Nurse — Let  me  go!      Open  the  door! 

Mrs.  Barstable — My  Jack — my  Jack — It'; 
done !     It's  done  !     You  may  go  to  him  now ! 

Go — go — It's   over (She   throws  the   key 

at  the  Nurse,  who  unlocks  the  door  and  dashes 
from  the  room.  Mrs.  Barstable  stands  listen- 
ing a  moment.  Then  she  takes  from  her  dress 
a  small  phial  and  swallows  the  contents  at  one 
gulp.  Her  hand  instinctively  goes  out  to 
Jack's  picture  lying  on    the   table;  clasping  it 


to  her  as  she  gropes  her  way  off  to  the  cur- 
tained recess.  The  front  door  is  heard  to 
open  as  site  disappears.  And  now  the  Nurse 
is  seen  rushing  back  through   the  hall.) 

Nurse  (speaking  outside  in  great  excite- 
ment)—Oh,  Dr.  Walker!  Thank  God  you've 
come  !  Such  a  scene  !  (Then  the  voices  grow 
confused,  as  she  explains,  still  outside,  what 
happened.)  Mrs.  Barstable  .  .  .  yes,  a  com- 
pact .  .  .  poison  .  .  .  she  left  the  bottle 
.  .  .  within  reach  of  his  hand  .  .  .  told  me 
he  was  going  to  kill  himself  !  Oh,  I  can't  stay 
here  any  longer.  It's  awful !  I've  never  had 
an  accident  (The  Nurse  begins  to  regain 
her  equanimity  as  she  appears  at  the  doof 
with  Dr.  Walker.  They  enter  the  room  to- 
gether.) But  he  didn't — he  didn't  take  it ! 
Not  a  drop  passed  his  lips!  I'd  never  have 
forgiven  myself  if  anything  had  happened  ! 

Doctor — But  nothing  did  happen,  thank 
God! 

Nurse — No,  no;  he  actually  joked  with  me: 
he  says  he's  a  famous  patient ;  he  wants  to 
live. 

Doctor— Bully  for  Jack!     Bully! 

Nurse — I  don't  think  he  had  an  idea  oi 
what  was  in  the  bottle!  He's  forgotten  the 
compact  and  all  the  rest — but  where  is  she? 
Mrs.  Barstable? 

Doctor — Why,   isn't  she  with  hira? 

Nurse — No,  she  was  here !  I  thought 
you 

Doctor — No,  I  haven't  seen  her  ;  I  just  came 
in. 

Nurse — I  left  her  here. 

Doctor — Perhaps  she (The  Nurse  gives 

a  quick  look  outside  and  comes  back  sltakine, 
her  head.)  Perhaps  the  maids — or — isn't  she 
with   him  ? 

Nurse — I    just    came    from    there !     No — 

no (A  groan  or  sigh  comes  from  behind 

the  curtains.  The  Doctor  dashes  over  and 
flings  them  open  as  Mrs.  Barstable  rolls  off 
the  couch  to  the  floor.  He  kneels  beside  her; 
listens;  looks  up;  shakes  his  head.  She  is 
dead.) 

Nurse — And  he — he  is  alive!  He  wants  to 
live!  He  wants  to  see  it  through  to  the  end! 
Curtain. 
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Quality 
Service 


Telephooa: 
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Douda>2l62 


Solan's  C&rtU  § 

A  Restaurant  for  Discrunmatins  People 

g   354  Geary  Street,  adjoining  St  Francis  Hotel   5 
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Two- Day 
Excursion 

MONDAYS,        TUESDAYS, 
WEDNESDAYS,       THURS- 
DAYS AND  FRIDAYS. 

Cheaper  Than  Staying  at  Home 
Including  Railroad  and  Hotels 

Ride  on   San   Francisco   Bay. 

Ride  on  the  crookedest  road 
in  the  world  to  Mt.  Tam- 
alpais. 

Lunch    at  Tamalpais  Tavern. 

Sunset  on  Mt.  Tamalpais. 

Dinner  at  Tamalpais  Tavern. 

Lights  of  the  bay  cities  from 
summit    of   Mt.    Tamalpais. 

A  night  on  Mt.  Tamalpais. 

A  mountain  breakfast. 

FAMOUS   GRAVITY  RIDE 
TO  MUIR  WOODS 

Lunch  in    Muir  Woods. 

Half  a  day  among  the  Giants 
of  the  forest. 

Reservations  may  be  made  at 
principal  Hotels,  Travel 
Bureaus,  Northwestern  Pa- 
cific Ry.,  50  Post  St.,  or 
Company's  office,  212  Pa- 
cific Building, 
Sutter    5190. 


ALL  FOR 


$ 


See  How  We 
phonr  Stretch  Your  Ten 


MACEDONIA  CIGARETTES 

Private  Stock  to  Order. 
Direct    Import    Turkish 

Leaf. 
Blenders  from  Egyptian 

Factories. 

The  Macedonia  Tobacco  Co. 

46  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 


Maskey  Bldg. 


Tel.  Sutter  4482 


June  26,  1920. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Curran  Theatre. 

San  Francisco  will  have  just  one  more 
week,  commencing  next  Sunday  night,  to  see 
Wallace  Eddinger,  Margaret  Lawrence,  and 
"Wedding  Bells,"  now  playing  in  the  Curran 
Theatre  to  capacity  audiences.  As  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  romance  Wallace  Tiddinger 
and  Margaret  Lawrence  offer  singularly  hu- 
man and  humorous  characterizations  in  their 
respective  roles,  and  are  assisted  by  a  notable 
cast  of  players,  including  Percy  Ames,  John 
Harwood,  Clarke  Silvernail,  Mrs.  Jacques 
Martin,  Maud  Andrew,  and  Helen  Spring. 

The  engagement  will  positively  be  brought 
to   a  close   as   announced. 


'  The  Chocolate  Soldier." 

Seldom  has  there  been  seen  in  this  city  a 
more  finished  performance  than  that  given  by 
Jefferson  De  Angelis  as  Colonel  Popoff  in 
"The  Chocolate  Soldier,"  which  will  start  on 
its  second  and  last  week  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre  Sunday  evening. 

As  presented  by  the  New  Bostonians  "The 
Chocolate  Soldier"  makes  for  nothing  but  ex- 
cellent entertainment  and  pleasant  memories, 
De  Angelis  is  supreme  as  Popoff  and  Detmar 
Poppin  makes  a  delightful  Massakroff.  This 
latter  role,  usually  played  in  a  perfunctory 
manner,  is  given  comedy  and  intelligent  read- 
ing by  Poppin,  who  scores  continually. 

J.  Humbird  Duffy,  the  tenor,  is  one  in  a 
million.      Rare    it    is    that    a    musical-comedy 
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URRAN  THEATRE 


^^  Ellis  and  Market. 


Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    Week    Starts    Sunday,    June    27 

The    Selwyns  Presents  the  Joyous  Comedy 

"WEDDING  BELLS" 

By    Salisbury    Field 

with 

MARGARET  LAWRENCE  and 

WALLACE  EDDINGER 
And  the  Entire  New  York  Cast 
Nights  and    Sat.    Mat.,   50c  to   $2 
Wed  Mat.,  50c  to  $1.50 
Starting  Sunday,  July  4th — Charlotte  Green- 
wood in  "Linger  Longer  Letty." 


QRPHEUM 

^^         Orpheum  Circuit 


MATINEE  DAILY 
PH0NED0UGLAS70 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

JOSEPH  E.  HOWARD  &  CO. 

MORGAN  &  GATES 
GEORGE  ROLLAND  &  CO. 

SPENCER  &  WILLIAMS 

JOSDZ  HEATHER 
EARY  &  EARY 
BILL  ROBINSON 

ALEXANDER  CARR  &  CO. 

Evening  Prices,   25c,   50c,    75c,    $1 

Matinee  Prices,  25c,   50c,   75c 

Except  Saturdays.  Sundays  and  Holidays 


tenor  can  sing.  Duffey  not  only  sings,  but  he 
is  a  fine  actor,  with  the  result  that  Bumerli 
takes  on  new  tone  in  "The  Chocolate  Soldier." 
Ann  Taskcr,  as  might  be  expected,  is  delicious 
as  Nadina,  and  Lavinia  Winn,  Marie  Horgan, 
and  Edward  Quinn  complete  a  notable  cast. 

"The  Chocolate  Soldier"  continues  for  the 
entire  week,  with  matinees  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  and  will  be  followed  on  Sunday 
evening,  July  3d,  by  "The  Prince  of  Pilsen," 
with  De  Angelis  doing  the  role  Frank  Pixley 
wrote  for  him — Hans  Wagner,  the  gentleman 
from  Cincinnati.        

The  Alcazar  Theatre. 

"Going  Some,"  a  farcical  absurdity,  is  the 
Alcazar's  choice  for  national  convention  week, 
commencing  at  next  Sunday  matinee,  the 
work  of  Rex  Beach  and  Paul  Armstrong,  and 
new  to  the  Alcazar  stage.  Beach  humorously 
describes  it  as  "a  chronicle  of  a  certain  lot  of 
college  men  and  girls,  with  a  tragic  strain  of 
phonograph  and"  cowboys."  The  scenes  are 
laid  at  the  Flying  Heart  ranch,  and  the  Centi- 
pede corral.  Its  fun  is  like  unto  that  of 
"Johnny  Get  Your  Gun,"  and  woven  about  a 
footrace  between  a  college  athlete  and  a  run- 
ner of  the  plains.  Dudley  Ayres  is  J.  Walling- 
ford  Speed,  Yale  head  yeller,  with  Henry 
Shumer  in  the  uproariously  funny  character 
of  his  fat  trainer,  with  a  long  cast,  including 
Brady  Kline,  Ben  Erway,  Al  Cunningham, 
Sam  Burton,  Rafael  Brunetto,  Fred  Green, 
Walter  Belasco,  Irving  Grossman,  Emily 
Pinter,  Jean  Oliver,  Gladys  Emmons,  and 
Stella  Warfield. 

Fourth  of  July  week  brings  the  ideal 
comedy  romance,  "The  Cinderella  Man,"  and 
introduces  the  Alcazar's  new  leading  woman, 
Inez  Ragan,  now  en  route  from  New  York,  as 
the  adorable  Marjorie,  who  plays  Santa  Claus 
to  the  poor  poet  light-heartedly  starving  in 
his  garret.  

The  Orpheum. 

Joseph  E.  Howard,  who  heads  next  week's 
Orpheum  bill,  was  the  first  to  produce  a  song 
revue.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  other 
revues,  and  the  result  is  an  excellent  produc- 
tion called  "Chin  Toy,"  which  will  be  given 
next  Sunday  matinee  at  the  Orpheum.  Mr. 
Howard  is  assisted  by  Ethelyn  Clark,  Max 
Ford,  Jack  King,  Sun  Ki  Gee,  and  a  bouquet 
of  beautiful  girls.  His  supporting  company 
in  this  revue  is  all  that  can  possibly  be  de- 
sired and  delightfully  conspicuous  in  it  is 
pretty  and  clever  Ethelyn  Clark,  his  profes- 
sional  associate   for  years. 

Chester  Spencer  and  Lola  Williams  appro- 
priately call  their  contribution  "Putting  It 
Over."  It  is  a  little  of  this  and  a  little  of  that, 
and  to  the  great  delight  of  their  audiences  a 
great  deal  of  Spencer  and  Williams. 

Bruce  Morgan  and  Franklyn  Gates  live  up 
to  the  title  of  their  act,  which  is  ,fThe  Per- 
sonification of  Nonsense."  They  are  eccen- 
tric comedians,  eccentric  dancers,  and  singers. 


j here  is 

a  chart foryour  car" 

Our  Board  of  Lubrication  Engineers  has  deter, 
mined  the  correct  consistency  of  Zerolene  for  your 
make  of  car.  Its  recommendations  are  available  for 
you  in  the  Zerolene  Correct  Lubrication  Charts.  Get 
one  for  your  car  at  your  dealer's  or  our  nearest  sta- 
tion. Use  Zerolene  for  the  Correct  Lubrication  of 
your  automobile,  truck  or  tractor. 

BTANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


each  type 
of  engine. 


George  Rolland  and  company  will  appear  in 
Billie  Burke's  latest  laughing  success,  "Fixing 
the  Furnace."  It  is  one  of  the  funniest  farces 
ever  presented. 

Eary  and  Eary  present  a  whirlwind  novelty, 
using  Egyptian  rings.  They  are  the  origi- 
nators of  this  kind  of  act  and  the  only  ones 
performing  it. 

Bill  Robinson,  one  of  the  most  popular 
colored  comedians,  is  the  possessor  of  a  fund 
of   irresistible    humor. 

Josie  Heather,  who  is  duplicating  her  pre- 
vious success  in  this  city,  will  sing  new  songs, 
and  Alexander  Carr  will  repeat  his  triumph 
in  "An   April  Shower." 

Inez  Ragan. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  new  Alcazar  leading  woman 
selected  by  Belasco  and  Mayer  nearly  three 
weeks  ago  from  eleven  candidates,  all  leads 
of  Eastern  experience  and  ability.  But  it  has 
never  been  the  policy  of  this  careful  manage- 
ment to  announce  a  New  York  engagement 
until  the  player  was  actually  en  route. 

Inez  Ragan,  of  Irish-American  blood  and  a 
blonde,  is  the  young  actress,  who  will  make 
her  first  San  Francisco  appearance.  She  is 
due  from  New  York  next  Thursday  morning 
and  her  Alcazar  debut  occurs  Sunday,  July 
4th,  as  Marjorie  in  the  comedy  of  "The  Cin- 
derella Man." 

Miss  Ragan  has  been  a  leading  woman  for 
only  three  years — in  New  Orleans,  Boston, 
Duluth,  and  with  the  Shubert  Theatre  stock 
in  St.  Paul.  She  recently  closed  a  forty 
weeks'  engagement  in  the  latter  city  in  a 
repertory  of  as  many  widely  contrasting  plays, 
including  "Every woman,"  "The  Tailor-Made 
Man,"  "Upstairs  and  Down,"  "The  13th 
Chair,"  "Fair  and  Warmer,"  "A  Voice  in  the 
Dark,"  "The  Brat,"  "The  Woman  in  Room 
13,"  "Pollyana,"  "Eyes  of  Youth,"  "On  the 
Firing  Line,"  and  "Peg  o'  My  Heart,"  which 
ended  her   St.    Paul  season   seven   weeks   ago. 


Scotti  Opera  Company. 
Great  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  over  the 
announcement  by  Frank  W.  Healy  of  a  week 
of  grand  opera  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Scotti 
Opera  Company  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium, 
commencing  October  4th.  This  organization 
of  150  people  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  under  the  direction  of  Antonio  Scotti, 
the  famous  baritone,  is  the  first  company  from 
the  Metropolitan  to  visit  San  Francisco  in 
fourteen  years,  and  in  superiority  of  casts, 
splendor  of  productions,  magnitude  of  orches- 
tral and  choral  support  of  the  Scotti  perform- 
ances are  the  equal  of  those  given  anywhere. 
Scotti's  repertory  will  consist  of  Puccini's 
"La  Boheme,"  "Tosca,"  and  "Madame  But- 
terfly," Leoni's  "L'Oracolo"  (the  Chinese 
opera,  locale  San  Francisco),  Verdi's  "II  Trov- 
atore,"  Leoncavallo's  "Pagliacci,"  Mascagni's 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  and  Donizetti's  "Lucia 
di  Lammermoor."  The  orchestra  and  chorus 
is  composed  of  selected  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 

The  opening  opera  in  San  Francisco  will  be 
"La  Boheme"  (Puccini),  with  Scotti  as  Mar- 
cello,  Orville  Harold  as  Rodolfe,  Florence 
Easton  as  Mimi,  and  Marie  Sundelius  as  Mu- 
sette. 

■••* 

Telephone  Blends  Our  Dialect. 
That  the  use  of  the  telephone  is  bringing 
about  greater  similarity  of  accent  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  is  tending  so  to 
change  the  voices  of  the  nation  that  North- 
erner and  Southerner,  Easterner  and  West- 
erner are  gradually  losing  their  characteristic 
intonation  is  the  belief  of  scientists  who  are 
familiar   with   the  matter. 

Furthermore,  the  president  of  a  Southern 
telephone  company  observes  that  the  South- 
ern accent,  too,  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
There  are  many  causes — he  points  out — the 
Southerner  travels  more,  he  upes  the  lan- 
guage of  commerce  today  where  thirty  years 
ago  it  was  the  language  of  literature.  But 
above  all  looms  the  fact  that  the  long-distance 
telephone  is  used  so  much  more  generally  and 
so  frequently.  The  use  of  the  telephone, 
little  as  the  casual  onlooker  may  think  of  it, 
is  bringing  all  normal  voices  to  a  sameness 
of  pitch  and  engrafting  a  similarity  in  enun- 
ciation. In  fact,  the  telephone  is  gradually 
changing  the  voices  of  all  of  us. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  all  this  is  due 
more  to  the  feeling  of  the  telephone  user 
that  the  person  he  is  talking  to  is  some  dis- 
tance away  than  to  any  necessity  caused  by 
the  instrument  itself.  People  generally  are 
apt  to  raise  their  voices  when  using  the  tele- 
phone much  higher  than  there  is  any  need. 
Of  course,  when  using  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone there  is  greater  necessity  for  -speaking 
louder  and  more  distinctly  than  when  speak- 
ing over  a  local  line.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
damping  effect  on  electric  waves  is  much 
greater  with  voices  of  higher  pitch  than  the 
lower  ones.  The  bass  voice  should  carry  fur- 
ther than  the  treble. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  at  this  time  a 
statement  made  some  time  ago,  and  upon 
which  there  was  much  comment  at  the  time, 
that   French   is   a   better    telephone    language 


©!p»  (gotten  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  bean  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast/ Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


than  English.  If  it  be  the  case  that  English, 
with  its  harsh  and  sibilant  sounds,  is  poorly 
adapted  to  the  telephone,  the  frequent  use 
which  we  make  of  this  instrument  may  grad- 
ually bring  about  changes  in  speech.  So,  too, 
long-distance  conversations,  by  causing  the 
talker  to  exert  a  conscious  effort  in  speaking, 
may  unconsciously  affect  his  ordinary  enun- 
ciation. 


When  a  Brahmin  will  violate  the  laws  of 
caste  to  the  extent  of  going  into  the  fields 
and  putting  his  hands  to  a  plow  it  means  that 
a  great  light  must  have  dawned  in  his  con- 
sciousness. And  that  is  what  has  happened  in 
India.  Returned  Brahmin  soldiers  who,  at  the 
front,  became  inoculated  with  Western  ideas 
are  beginning  to  release  liberalizing  influ- 
ences. At  Midmapore,  India,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  Brahmins  held  a  mass  meeting  where 
several  fervid  addresses  were  made  on  the 
agricultural  needs  of  the  country.  The  dig- 
nity of  farming  as  a  calling  was  emphasized. 
After  the  addresses  the  meeting  by  unanimous 
decision  adjourned  to  the  field,  and  there  the 
high  and  mighty  Brahmins,  for  whom  plowing 
had  become  taboo,  took  hold  of  plow  handles 
and  had  their  first  practical  lessons  in  agri- 
culture.— World    Outlook. 


"Dead  men  tell  no  tales,"  observed  the  Sage. 
"Maybe  not,"  commented  the  Fool.  "But 
their  tombstones  are  awful  liars." — Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE 


GEARY  and 
MASON 
^^  Phone  Franklin  ISO 

Second   and   Last   Week  Begins   Sun.,   June  27 

"THE  NEW  BOSTONIANS" 

With  Jefferson  De  Angelis  and  an  Ensemble  of 
85  Nationally  Known  Artists  in 

"The  Chocolate  Soldier" 


Nights  and  Sat.  Mat.,  50c  to  $2 

Wed.  Mat.,  50c  to  $1.50 

Sun.,  July  4— "THE  PRINCE  OF  PILSEN.' 


ALCAZAR 

This    Week — Famous    Cohan    Comedy 

"A  PRINCE  THERE  WAS* 

A   Delightful    Broadway    Romance 

WEEK   COM.    NEXT   SUN.    MAT.,   JUNE  27 

Roaring    Farce    for    National    Convention   Week 

Fast,   Furious  Fun  on  the  Flying  Heart  Ranch 

"GOING  SOME" 

By     Rex     Beach,    author     of    "The     Spoilers," 

"Silver  Horde,"  etc.,  and   Paul  Armstrong 

NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

DUDLEY  AYRES  AND  BIG  SPECIAL  CAST 

Sunday    Mat.,    July    4— Holiday    Mat.    Monday 

The  Ideal  Comedy  of  Romance 

"THE    CINDERELLA    MAN" 

Introducing   INEZ   RAGAX  as   Marjorie 

Usual  Evening  Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.,   Sun.,  Thurs.,   Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


SAN  FRANCISCO  LETTER  CARRIERS'  PICNIC 

The  San  Francisco  Letter  Carriers  will  give 
their  annual  picnic  and  games  at  Shell  Mound 
Park  on  Sunday,  July  4th,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  sick  and  death   fund. 

An  attendance  well  up  in  the  thousands  is  ex- 
pected to  participate,  in  the  festivities.  Sport 
events  and  other  interesting  diversions  are 
planned.  Five  hundred  prizes  will  be  awarded 
during  the  day.  A  two  weeks'  stay  at  the  Yo- 
semitc  Yalley,  including  transportation,  is  the 
leading  prize,  and  the  second  prize  a  hand- 
hammered  copper  lamp,  value  $50.00. 

The    committee    of    arrangements    is    as    fol- 
lows:     J.   J.   Shea,   chairman:    W.    - 
Erickson,  J.  E,  Smith,  W.  Desmoml.   ' 
R.    Yossbrtnck,     E.     F.     Barry,     M 
J.  J.  Lane,   D.   Sullivan,  W.  H.  Ban 
Garafola. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Queen  Mary's  efforts  to  simplify  the  court 
toilettes  seem  to  have  failed,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  reports  of  the  first  reception  that 
has  been  held  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  ladies  carried  out  the  queen's  instruc- 
tions to  the  letter.  They  had  to  or  be  ex- 
cluded by  the  vigilant  chamberlain  whose  eagle 
eye  is  trained  to  detect  the  least  dereliction. 
There  were  no  long  trains,  and  the  ostrich 
feathers  were  left  at  home.  But  so  far  as  the 
actual  cost  of  the  costumes  was  concerned 
and  the  general  splendor  of  the  occasion, 
there  was  no  visible  abatement.  Diamonds 
took  the  place  of  the  feathers,  and  we  may 
suppose  that  narrow  skirts  may  be  quite  as 
costly  as  the  sweeping  trains  that  at  one  time 
occasioned  such  agonies  of  apprehension  to 
the  debutante,  who  always  saw  anticipatory 
visions  of  herself  entangled  in  their  treach- 
erous folds  and  performing  unrehearsed  feats 
of  involuntary  gymnastics  as  she  made  her 
way  backward  to  the  door  of  exit.  The 
American  ambassador  was  present  with  thir- 
teen members  of  the  American  diplomatic 
corps.  Mrs.  Davis  presented  a  number  of 
ladies,  and  we  are  told  that  she  wore  a  silver 
brocade  gown  with  embroidery  of  crystals  and 
turquoises,  while  her  daughters  wore  a  gown 
of  white  chantilly  lace.  The  costumes  of  the 
other  American  ladies  are  duly  chronicled  in 
the  cabled  report  to  which  about  the  same 
space  is  given  as  would  be  assigned  to  a  big 
battle  or  to  a  European  revolution. 

The  competition  among  American  women 
for  presentation  at  the  British  court  is  said  to 
be  as  keen  as  ever  it  was  before  the  war. 
The  triumphs  of  success  and  the  tragedies  of 
failure  are  as  intense  as  ever  they  were.  The 
selection  of  the  fortunate  ones  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  ambassador,  who  is  notified 
in  advance  of  the  number  who  may  be  pre- 
sented and  who  in  turn  submits  a  list  of  those 
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upon  whom  his  favor  has  fallen.  By  what 
rules  he  makes  his  choice  is  not  divulged, 
but  we  may  suppose  that  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  senators  and  the  usual  political  in- 
fluences with  which  we  are  familiar  play  theii 
slightly  malodorous  part.  But  who  would 
wish  to  be  an  American  ambassador  with  such 
an  ordeal  before  him  ?  Imagine  some  score 
of  frenzied  ladies  to  whom  a  court  presenta- 
tion seems  a  far  larger  thing  than  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars,  the  crash  of  empires,  and  the 
fall  of  dynasties.  One  wonders  how  the  blow 
is  tempered  to  the  unlucky  ones,  or  whether 
it  is  tempered  at  all.  Are  they  told  blankly 
that  their  names  are  not  upon  the  list  and 
so  left  to  consume  their  own  smoke  in  their 
own  way,  or  is  the  situation  suavely  ex- 
plained with  conventional  diplomacies  that 
take  some  of  the  smart  from  the  inevitable 
wound  ?  But  one  does  not  envy  the  official 
who  has  to  do  it.  He  must  learn  to  encase 
himself  in  some  impenetrable  armor  either  of 
indifference  or  of  rectitude,  and  as  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  rectitude  we  must  suppose  th-t 
it  is  indifference. 

The  etiquette  of  the  British  court  is  not 
nearly  so  severe  as  the  rules  that  used  to 
prevail  at  Berlin,  where  every  minute  detail 
of  behavior  was  made  the  subject  of  official 
regulation.  To  be  hoffahig  had  a  very  real 
meaning  in  Germany,  and  yet  a  meaning  that 
could  not  precisely  be  defined.  It  comprised 
bearing,  dress,  and  manner.  You  were  either 
hoffahig  or  you  were  not,  and  there  could  be 
no  dispute  about  it.  Every  one  knew  what 
was  meant. 

The  only  people  who  were  not  always 
hoffahig  were  the  great  royalties  themselves, 
and  of  course  they  could  do  as  they  pleased. 
The  old  empress,  for  example,  had  not  only 
the  most  execrable  manners,  but  her  eccen- 
tricities of  dress  were  almost  insane.  She 
was  always  attired  like  a  girl  of  twenty,  her 
favorite  colors  being  light  blue  or  green,  and 
these  had  an  extraordinary  effect  in  combina- 
tion with  the  monumental  wig  that  covered 
her  decidedly  bald  head.  The  empress  wore 
a  brown  wig  and  her  sister,  the  Princess 
Charles,  wore  a  wig  of  another  shade.  On 
one  occasion  their  maids  managed  to  mix 
these  formidable  wigs,  with  the  result  that 
the  empress  appeared  at  dinner  with  blonde 
hair  and  the  princess  with  dark.  We  may 
suppose  that  no  one  laughed,  or  if  they  did 
it  was  with  the  muffler  on. 

Some  ultra-democratic  Americans  are  said 
to  object  to  these  court  receptions  on  the 
ground  that  they  imply  kneeling  to  the  queen. 
Presumably  the  objectors  are  among  those 
who  are  not  invited,  as  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
a  formal  ceremonial  should  prove  a  stumbling 
block  to  any  sort  of  political  conscience. 
There  is  no  practical  difference  between  kneel- 
ing and  bowing.  The  one  is  a  slight  exten- 
sion of  the  other,  and  no  one  objects  to 
bowing  to  a  lady  or  to  uncovering  the  head. 
We  have  not  time  to  kneel  to  all  our  lady  ac- 
quaintances, and  so  we  compromise  with  the 
bow,  but  it  is  the  same  thing.  Certainly  noth- 
ing can  be  more  graceful  than  the  ceremonial 
kneel    when    it    is    well    done,    and    if   it   is   a 
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question  of  humility,  then  the  bow  is  much 
more  humble  than  the  momentary  sinking 
upon  one  knee.  Now  if  one  had  to  wriggle 
into  the  presence  on  one's  stomach,  as  was 
once  the  custom  in  China,  there  might  be 
some  reasonable  objections,  if  only  on  the 
score  of  the  damage  to  one's  clothes.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  wriggle  on  one's  stomach 
either  gracefully  or  with  dignity,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  introduce  the  practice  should  be  re- 
sisted. But  only  excessive  obesity  can  excuse 
a  refusal  to  kneel  upon  those  conventional 
occasions  when  to  kneel  is  the  order  of  the 
day. 

In  England  also  they  are  having  domestic 
difficulties  and,  thanks  to  the  gossiping  court 
reports  of  the  London  Times,  many  of  them 
are  spread  before  the  public.  A  recent  era- 
broglio  in  Hampstead  resulted  in  the  utter- 
ance of  several  mighty  lines,  of  import  for 
both  servants  and  employers  .(says  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times),  though  his  lordship, 
the  presiding  justice  in  the  case,  unfortunately 
appears  to  have  regarded  the  occasion  as  one 
for   levity. 

The  trouble  sprang  from  a  six-rib  loin  of 
mutton  allotted  by  the  government.  A  stress 
of  hospitality  having  arisen  to  contend  with 
the  stress  of  rationing,  the  mistress  bade  the 
cook  to  prepare  the  loin  for  a  company  of 
nine.  The  problem  of  serving  six  chops  to 
nine  people  nonplused  the  cook's  mathematics. 
Words  ensued,  accompanied  by  physical  vio- 
lence and  even  blows.  Fistically  the  mistress 
seems  to  have  triumphed,  but  according  to  the 
cook  her  dignity  was  sorely  impaired.  "Her 
face  and  nose  were  all  black  from  the  stove 
and  there  was  grease  all  down  her  dress.  She 
looked  terrible."  Hereupon  his  lordship  the 
judge  exclaimed:  "What,  did  she  rub  her 
nose  upon  the  stove?"  and  the  report  records 
undignified  "(laughter)."  Notwithstanding 
soot  and  disarray,  the  mistress  gave  a  demon- 
stration of  culinary  short  division,  though  here, 
too,  she  failed  to  impress  the  cook.  "You 
couldn't  do  it.  It's  impossible!  You  couldn't 
hash  and  monkey  about  with  a  thing  like 
that !"  But  the  mistress  did  it,  and  as  she 
triumphantly  performed  the  operation  she  ex- 
claimed, "I  am  a  cook-general !  There  are  no 
ladies  now  ;  I  am  not  a  lady."  In  this  senti- 
ment the  cook,  for  the  first  time,  acquiesced. 
A  cook-general,  she  explained,  is  "a  menial 
woman  who  can  do  a  little  cooking;  she  is  the 
lowest  kind  of  servant !" 

Many  a  housewife  of  late,  here  as  in  Eng- 
land, must  have  felt  herself  to  be  the  lowest 
of  menials.  But,  unlike  this  Hampstead 
virago,  some  have  avoided  looking  and  acting 
as  such.  The  reason  is  that  they  have  taken 
to  heart  another  of  those  mighty  lints  from 
suburban  London,  though  in  a  sense  which 
they  would  once  have  thought  paradoxical. 
"There  are  no  ladies  now."  In  the  trivial 
days  of  old — days  in  which  the  soul  of  nei- 
ther man  nor  woman  was  ever  really  tried — 
the  possession  of  an  uncertain  amount  oi 
breeding,  with  a  certain  amount  of  money, 
conferred  a  distinction  of  class.  At  least  with 
servants  one  could  lord  it  and  lady  it.  Thej 
were  paid  to  accept  the  imposition  and  they 
needed  the  money.  Today  there  is  no  such 
compulsion,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who 
can  not  divide  six  by  nine.  Equality  is  upon 
us.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  It  was  a  war 
fought  for  democracy. 

In  the  Hampstead  tragedy  the  master  of  the 
house  (as  he  would  once  have  been  styled) 
seems  also  to  have  been  at  fault.  On  the 
occasion,  crucial  in  such  cases,  of  the  first 
arrival  of  the  cook  he  refused  to  let  her  ir 
at  the  front  door  and  took  her  around  to 
the  servants'  entrance.  We  do  not  suggest  a 
brass  band  and  a  seat  in  the  parlor,  though  the 
impulse  is  strong.  True  democracy  elimi- 
nates all  show  and  ceremony.  But  that  en- 
forced circum ambulation  to  the  back  stoop  was 
itself  a  bit  of  "side."  The  cook  insisted  that, 
upon  the  occasion  of  her  first  arrival  at  the 
domicile  of  her  equal,  she  had  a  right  to  come 
in  at  the  front. 
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STORYETTES. 


Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


In  an  Irish  case  of  a  domestic  riot  in 
volving  much  injury  to  person  and  property, 
a  witness  in  the  course  of  a  vivid  narrative 
swore  as  follows:  "He  says  to  me,  'Is  that 
your  father?'  And  I  says  to  him,  'It  is  me 
father.'  And  he  says,  'It  is  well  you  told  me, 
for  I  thought  he  was  an  ould  gorilly,'  and  then 
the  fight  began,  me  lord." 


He  hated  having  his  photograph  taken,  but 
his  wife,  indirectly,  had  forced  him  to  under- 
go the  much-dreaded  ordeal.  When  she  saw 
the  photograph  she  cried  out  in  horror,  "Oh, 
George,  you  have  only  one  button  on  your 
coat  I"  "Thank  heavens,"  replied  friend  hus- 
band, "you've  noticed  it  at  last.  That's  why  I 
had  the  photograph  taken." 


The  newly-married  couple  had  arrived  at 
the  stage  when  they  invent  little  pet  names 
for  each  other.  They  were  seated  in  the 
drawing-room  one  evening  when  the  man  said 
to  his  wife:  "And  is  my  little  ducksie  quite 
comfy  in  her  little  armchair  ?"  "Yes,  love- 
bird." "And  is  my  popsy  quite  free  from 
draughts  ?"  "Yes,  sweety."  "Well,  change 
seats." 


Ernest    Hardcastle    dropped    into    the    Hen- 
nessy  grocery  department  yesterday  and  asked 
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for  "a  dozen  black  hens'  eggs."  The  puzzled 
clerk  stared  at  him.  "I  can't  tell  a  black  hen's 
egg  from  a  white  one,"  he  said.  "I  can,"  said 
Hardcastle.  "All  right,"  responded  the  clerk, 
"go  to  it."  Hardcastle  began  to  pick  through 
the  case.  "Here,"  exclaimed  the  clerk  a  mo- 
ment later,  "you  can't  do  that,  you  know. 
You  are  picking  all  the  big  eggs."  "Sure  I 
am,"  said  Ernest.  "That's  the  way  you  tell  a 
black  hen's  egg." 


Aunt  Mary  had  been  introduced  to  all  the 
friends  of  the  family  while  visiting  her 
brother.  Now,  womanlike,  she  was  trying  to 
discover  if  her  niece  favored  any  young  man 
especially.  "That  young  Mr.  Smarte  who 
comes  here  seems  a  clever  sort  of  man, 
Maude,"  she  began.  "Yes,"  replied  Maude, 
"he  is  clever."  "What  is  his  profession?"  "A 
bit  of  lawyer  and  a  bit  of  musician."  "But 
what  is  he  really  ?"  asked  aunty,  puzzled. 
"Well,"  explained  the  girl,  "the  lawyers  say 
he  is  a  musician,  and  the  musicians  say  he  is 
a   lawyer." 

Dr.  W.  N.  Prottsman  was  a  Methodist 
preacher  in  Missouri  for  sixty  years  and  in 
his  prime  was  known  as  the  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  of  Missouri.  The  clergyman  used  to 
tell  the  story  of  his  first  sermon,  which  was 
preached  in  a  backwoods  district  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia.  He  had  prepared  an  elabo- 
rate discourse  and  delivered  it  in  what  he 
thought  was  a  masterly  way.  After  the  ser- 
mon he  asked  an  old  man  in  the  congregation 
what  he  thought  of  the  effort.  "I  tell  you, 
pa'son,"  said  the  old  man.  "We  uns  up  here 
in  this  neck  o'  the  woods  would  rather  have 
a  lump  o'  sugar  no  bigger'n  a  hickory  nut  than 
a  hull  bucket  o'  sap." 


It  was  a  scrubby  little  room  in  a  scrubby 
little  part  of  a  scrubby  little  city's  suburbs, 
and  the  London  traveler  didn't  approve  at  all. 
When  he  went  to  wash  he  found  that  there 
was  no  water  for  the  basin,  no  soap  to  wash 
with,  and  no  towel  to  dry  himself  with.  So 
he  rang.  Five  minutes'  interim  bringing  no 
answer,  he  rang  again  and  then  again  and 
again,  until  his  arm  ached.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  minutes  a  waiter  of  forbidding  aspect 
opened  the  door.  "Did  you  ring  ?"  he  in- 
quired in  a  bass  rumbling  voice.  "Of  course 
I  did!"  sapped  the  London  visitor.  "Well," 
said  the  waiter,  as  he  withdrew,  "don't  do  it 
again  !     You'll  wake  the  missis." 


Two  Mississippi  girls,  who  are  attending  a 
young  ladies'  seminary  in  Washington,  pay- 
ing   their    first    visit    to    the    Capitol,    called 
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upon  Senator  Pat  Harrison  of  Mississippi  be- 
fore going  to  the  Senate  gallery  to  see  that 
august  body  at  work.  Later  Senator  Har- 
rison, seeing  the  girls  from  the  Senate  floor, 
decided  that  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  have 
the  two  pretty  girls  at  luncheon  with  him. 
He  went  to  the  gallery  and  said:  "I  would 
be  very  much  honored  if  you  young  ladies 
would  take  luncheon  with  me."  "We  would 
be  charmed,"  chorused  fifteen  sweet  voices, 
and  thereupon  fifteen  pretty  girls,  the  entire 
party  from  the  seminary,  rose  up  and  joined 
him. 


A  regiment  of  Rhode  Island  national  guards- 
men were  holding  rifle  target  practice  within 
the  confines  of  their  native  state  early  in  the 
recent  war.  When  the  range  was  hiked  to 
1000  an  inaccurate  doughboy  shot  high  and 
killed  a  cow  that  was  placidly  grazing  in  the 
neighboring  state  of  Massachusetts.  The 
owner  of  the  cow  was  very  decent  when  he 
filed  his  bill  of  complaint,  that  eventually 
came  to  the  official  notice  of  the  Rhode  Island 
adjutant-general.  He  wrote :  "I  am  glad  to 
see  that  you  boys  in  Rhode  Island  are  in- 
dulging in  the  patriotic  practice  of  rifle  shoot- 
ing. But  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of  my  live 
stock  I  would  request  that  hereafter  you  please 
shoot  lengthwise  in  your  state." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

"  Built-in." 
There   was  a  built-in  husband 

And  he  had  a  built-in  wife, 
They    had    a    built-in    apartment 

And  lived   a  built-in  life. 

They  slept  in  a  tricktrola. 

And  cooked  upon  a  grill 
That  doubled  as  a  dishpan 

Or  a  washbowl,  as  you  will. 

They  had  a  nurse-and-housemaidette 
Who  dressed  in  nearly  silk, 

And  a  lovely  folding  baby 

That  they  raised  on  condensed  milk! 

This    little,   built-in  household 

Is  as  happy  as  can  be 
On  the  little  built-in  schedule 

Of  the  built-in  bourgeoisie! 

— Chicago  News. 


A  Passionate  Shepherd  to  His  Love. 
(With    proper    apologies    to    Christopher    Marlowe, 
1562-1592.) 
Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That    cabaret    or   polo   field 
Or  steepy  motor  upkeep  yield. 

We'll  buy  a  country  place  with  rocks, 
Where   no  week-enders  go  in  flocks. 
Where,  as  the  dusk  of  evening  falls, 
Birds — and   all   free! — sing  madrigals. 

Pleased  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And   twine   a  thousand   fragrant  posies. 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  rural  kirtle 
Thy  ring  shall  be — adorned  with  myrtle. 

This  we  could  do  with  conscience  clear, 
Having  no  florists'  bills,  my  dearl 
But,    sweet,    the   denim-khaki    fad 
We  might  adopt   as  not  half  bad! 

The  long-famed  jaunty  gown  of  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we'd  pull, 
The  shoes  lined  choicely  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold; 

The  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral   clasps  and  amber  studs — 
Let's  cut  these  out,  nor  heed  the  jeers 
Of   any  set  of  profiteers! 

— Ella  A.  Fanning  in  New  York  Times. 


The  Climate  of  the  Philippines. 
The  climate  of  the  Philippines  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  tropics.  The  islands  extend  from 
5  degrees  to  21  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
Manila  is  in  14  degrees  35  minutes.  The 
thermometer  during  July  and  August  rarely 
goes  below  79  or  above  85.  The  extreme 
ranges  in  a  year  are  said  to  be  61  and  97, 
and  the  annual  mean  81.  There  are  three 
well-marked  seasons — temperate  and  dry  from 
November    to    February,    hot    and    dry    from 


March  to  May,  and  temperate  and  wet  from 
June  to  October.  The  rainy  season  reaches  its 
maximum  in  July  and  August,  when  the  rains 
are  constant  and  very  heavy.  The  total  rain- 
fall has  been  as  high  as  114  inches  in  one 
year. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  in  New 
York  of  Airs.  Grace  Goodwin  of  that  city  and  Mr. 
William  Sperry.  The  wedding  will  be  an  event 
of  the  late  summer.  Mr.  Sperry  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  George  Sperry  and  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  William 
Crocker  arid   Princess  Poniatowski. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Damrosch  of  New  York 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
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The  Special  Sunday  Dinner 
is  a  wonderful  meal.  There 
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Miss  Gertrude  Damrosch,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Fin- 
letter  of  Philadelphia.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
in  July  in  Paris.  Miss  Damrosch  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  James  G.  Blaine.  She  is 
at  present  in  Europe  with  her  parents.  Mr.  Fin- 
letter  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Dickson 
Finletter   of    Philadelphia. 

The  marriage  of  Mile.  Yvonne  Mouton  and  Cap- 
tain Royden  Williamson  was  solemnized  on  April 
26th  in  the  Church  of  St.  Pierre  in  Mayence. 
Abbe  Edmond  Weber  of  the  Fourth  French  Cav- 
alry officiated  at  the  ceremony.  Mrs.  Williamson 
is  the  sister  of  Chef  d'Escadron  Mouton  of  the 
French  artillery.  Captain  Williamson,  who  for- 
merly resided  here,  is  at  present  with  the  Belgian 
forces  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Sally  Havens,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wickham  Havens,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Grier  was  solemnized  on  Thursday  even- 
ing at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Frank  Havens,  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Allen  officiating.  Miss  Louise  Braden  was 
the  maid  of  honor,  with  Miss  Marjorie  Spring, 
Miss  Sally  Long,  Miss  Evangeline  Grier,  Miss 
Marion  Hillman,  Miss  Mary  Kennedy,  and  Miss 
Lorna  Williamson  as  attendants.  Miss  Jane 
Havens  and  Miss  Patricia  Havens  were  flower 
girls.  Mr.  John  Grennan  was  best  man.  Upon 
their  return  from  their  wedding  tour  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Grier  will  make  their  home  in  Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Frank  -Winchester  gave  a  luncheon  on 
Wednesday  in  San  Rafael,  complimenting  Miss 
Gertrude  Clark  and  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mrs.  Philip  Brown,  Mrs.  Francis 
Langton,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Betty 
Schmieden,  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Lani  Sewall. 
Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss 
Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  and 
Miss  Patience  Winchester. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Miller  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Langton  were  the  guests  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  given  several  evenings  ago  by  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    H.    M.    A.    Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Langhorne  entertained  at 
dinner  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Sena- 
tor and   Mrs.    Robert   Owen. 

Miss  Virginia  Loop  gave  a  luncheon  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in  compliment 
to  Miss  Margaret   Brunswig  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  gave  a  dinner  several 
evenings  ago  at  her  home  in  Atherton.  The  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Covington  Pringle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham 
McMullin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Mulcahy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lent, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  McBryde,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thome, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Williams,  Miss  Marjorie  Jos- 
selyn,  Miss  Edith  Bull,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Mc- 
Near. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Anderson  gave  a  reception  last 
Friday  evening  at  her  home  in  Piedmont  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Philip  Kauffmann.  The  hostess  was  as- 
sisted in  receiving  her  guests  by  Mrs.  Frederick 
Lane,  Mrs.  George  Percy,  Mrs.  John  Hoyt,  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Gardner,  Miss  Virginia  Lane,  Miss  Jessie 
Knowles,  Miss  Beth  Hoyt,  and  Miss  Doris  Hoyt. 
Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  gave  a  luncheon  several  days 
ago  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  John  Beale  gave  a  luncheon  on  Friday  at 
her  Santa  Barbara  home  for  Mrs.  Reed  Oothout. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  Mrs, 
Butler  Breeden,  Mrs.  William  Sherwood,  Mrs 
Sears,  Mrs.  Joel  Fifthian,  Mrs.  William  Frew, 
and   Mrs.    Curry   of   Pittsburg. 

Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  birthday  part; 
last  Saturday  for  Miss  Isabelle  McCreery.  Among 
the  guests  were  Miss  Barbara  Tobin,  Miss  Nancy 
Pennoyer,  Miss  Janetta  Whitman,  Miss  Mary  Whit- 
man, Miss  Grace  Hayne,  Miss  Angelia  Hill,  Miss 
Patricia  Tobin,  Miss  Consuelo  Tobin,  Miss  Nancj 
Scott,  Miss  Evelyn  Taylor,  Master  Dick  Pennoyer, 
Master  Richard  Tobin,  Master  Frederick  Whit- 
map,  Master  John  Judge,  Master  Alfred  Vander- 
bilt,  Master  Nicol  Smith,  Master  Christian  de 
Gui'gne,  Jr.,  Master  Walter  Martin,  Jr.,  Master 
Orville  Pratt,  Master  Russell  Pratt,  and  Master 
George  Vanderbilt. 

Mrs.  William  Ashburner  gave  a  luncheon  sev- 
eral days  ago  at  the  Francisca  Club,  complimenting 
Miss  Miriam  Gibbons.  The  guests  included  Miss 
Edith  Slack,  Mrs.  Ralston  White,  Mrs.  James 
Towne,   and    Miss  Olive  Craig. 

Mrs.  Geoffrey  Courtney  gave  a  luncheon  on  Sat- 
urday at  her  Santa  Barbara  home  for  Mrs.  Curry. 
Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Edgar  Park,  Mrs. 
Duncan  Edwards,  Mrs.  William  Frew,  Mrs.  Reed 
Oothout,  and  Mrs.  John  Beale. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  Friday  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Jonathan  Crooks  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  party  several  days  ago  at  the  Marin  Golf 
and  Country  Club,  her  guests  having  included 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  Mrs.  William  Horn,  Mrs 
E.  A.  Bullis,  Mrs.  Thomas  Brooke,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Beaver,  Mrs.  Frank  Winchester,  Mrs.  Denmau  Mc- 
Near,  Mrs.  Philip  Brown,  Mrs.  Harry  Evans,  Mrs. 
Frank  Allen,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Henry  Howitt,  Mrs.  Law- 
rence Fox,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Guthrie,  Mrs.  Frank  Ander- 
son, Mrs.  Paul  Foster,  Mrs.  Henry  Keuchler,  Mrs. 
Robert  Menzies,  Mrs.  James  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Leslie 
Comyn,  Mrs.  Edgar  Zook,  Mrs.  Berrien  Anderson, 
Mrs.  Robert  Foster,  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith,  Mrs. 
Alan  Macdonald,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Carr,  Mrs.  R.  H 
Thayer,  Miss  Gertrude  Bates,  Miss  Sara  Coffin, 
Miss  Lani  Sewall,  Miss  Elsa  Korbel,  Miss  Helen 
Keuchler,  Miss  Gertrude  Byrnes,  Miss  Audrey 
Williams,  Miss  Mary  Pittman,  Miss  Margaret  Mee, 
Miss  Laura  Bates,  Miss  Louisiana  Foster,  Miss 
Reta  Stewart,  Miss  Alice  Oge,  Miss  Kathleen 
Byrnes,  Miss  Catherine  Pittman,  and  Miss  Mauricia 
Mintzer. 

M.  and  Mme.  Oliver  were  the  guests  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  several  days  ago  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alvah    Kaime.      Among  the   guests  were   Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Rowland,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Elena 
Folger,  Miss  Dorothy  Johnson,  Mr.  Lawrence  Gray, 
and    M.    Merrillon. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  was  a  luncheon  hostess  several 
days  ago,  entertaining  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  Mrs. 
George  Newhall,  Mrs.  Alexander  Flamilton,  Mrs 
Ernest  Folger,  Mrs.  George  Mendell,  Miss  Eleanoi 
Morgan,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  Lady  Cynthia  Col- 
ville,  and  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Brittan  of  London. 
Miss  Katherine  Sesnon  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
last  week,  her  guests  having  been  Miss  Virginia 
Loop,  Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss  Barbara  Sesnon, 
Miss  Cornelia  Gwynn,  Miss  Adrienne  Sharp,  Miss 
Sallie  Obear,  Miss  Helen  Brack,  Miss  Annette 
Rolph,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Frances 
Revett,  Miss  Newell  Bull,  and  Miss  Marion  Win- 
ner. 

Miss  Katherine  Ramsay  gave  a  luncheon  several 
days  ago  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  enter- 
taining Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker, 
Mrs.  Charles  Blyth,  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  An- 
drew Welch,  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Morse,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt  were  the  guests  of 
honor  at  a  moonlight  picnic  given  last  Saturday 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hawkins  at  their  summer 
place  at  Hollister.  Among  those  present  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clark  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Luther,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Brooke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Etcheverry, 
Mr.  Gaston  Ashe,  and  Mr.  James  Hawkins. 

Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  entertained  at  luncheon 
on  Saturday  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  Wilbur  gave  a  luncheon 
on  Monady  at  Stanford  University. 

Mme.  Rosario  Ruano  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
Fairmont  on  Friday  in  compliment  to  Mme.  Fran- 
cisco de  Lema.  The  guests  were  Mrs.  Eleanot 
Martin,  Mrs.  Richard  Derby,  Mrs.  Henry  Burgin, 
Mrs.  John  Graham,  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  O'Brien. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  gave  a  luncheon  on  Mon- 
day, entertaining  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mrs. 
Daniel  Jackling,  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen,  Mrs.  George 
Newhall,  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Scott,  and  Mrs.   Frank  Judge. 

Miss  Mary  Harrison  and  Miss  Agnes  Harrison 
gave  a  bridge-tea  on  Monday,  complimenting  Miss 
Carol  Cambron. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull  gave  a  luncheon  and  swim- 
ming party  on  Sunday  in  Mill  Valley,  her  guests 
having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bullard,  Miss 
Newell  Bull,  Miss  Doris  Wirtner,  Miss  Catherine 
Robinson,  Miss  Marion  Wirtner,  Mr.  Arthur  Mejia, 
-Mr.  Arthur  Martin,  Mr.  Leland  Spalding,  Mr.  Al- 
pheus Bull,  Mr.  William  Barrett,  Mr.  Harold 
Bowen,  Mr.  Henry  Bull,  and  Lieutenant  Miles 
Browning,    U.    S.    N. 

Mrs.  Bazil  Rittenhouse  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
on  Monday  at  Tait's-at-the-Bcaeh,  complimenting 
Mrs.    Eleanor  Martin. 

Dr.  Herbert  Moffitt  gave  a  dinner  on  Friday  at 
which  Dr.  Edsell  was  the  guest  of  honor.  Among 
those  present  were  Mr.  William  Crocker,  Mon- 
seigneur  Charles  Ramm,  Mr.  James  Moffitt,  and 
Mr.    Rudolph   Taussig. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  gave  a  luncheon  at  her  home 
in    San    Mateo    on   Wednesday. 

Mrs.  James  Langhorne  entertained  at  luncheon 
on  Friday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Leonard  Hammond.  Mrs.  Frank  King, 
Mrs.  James  Parker,  and  Mrs.  Mazie  Hammond 
were  among  the  guests. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  entertained  at 
dinner  a  few  evenings  ago,  complimenting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Malcolm    Whitman. 


Marriage  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Davis  and  Miss  Elinor  DurbroW 
An  unusually  pretty  home  wedding  was  that 
of  Mr.  Paul  J.  Davis  of  Willows  and  Miss 
Elinor  Durbrow  of  San  Francisco  on  Satur- 
day last  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierson  Durbrow,  No.  62  Fifth 
Avenue.  Relatives  representing  three  genera- 
tions were  present  to  the  number  of  thirty  or 
more.  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers  Easton  of  New 
York,  formerly  of  California,  was  the  of- 
ficiating clergyman,  a  special  sentiment  at- 
taching to  the  fact  that  in  1 890  he  per- 
formed the  same  service  for  the  parents  of 
the  bride,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierson  Durbrow 
(nee  Dodge).  Immediately  following  the  cere- 
mony Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  left  by  motor  for 
their  home  at  Willows. 


War-desolated  Ypres,  Belgium,  was  recently 
the  scene  of  a  fine  stock  show.  The  Belgian 
people  are  returning  to  the  pursuits  of  peace 
amid  the  ruins  wrought  by  the  great  war,  and 
the  show  was  organized  in  honor  of  the  Allied 
Agricultural  Relief  Committee.  While  pre- 
paring for  the  exhibit  of  cattle  presented  by 
Great  Britain  workmen  discovered  the  bodies 
of  forty  British  soldiers  in  a  cellar. 
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Stages  the  City's  Most  Exclusive  DansanLs. 
PALACE  HOTEL 

Not*  :  Special  Rose  Room  dinner,  7  to  1,  $2.50, 
including  covert   charge. 
Special  After-Theatre    Supper,  10  to  1, 
$1.50,  including  covert  charge. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thnking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ■  i  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C.  JURGENS 

Manager 
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=  A  birthday  or  other  festive  occasion            ^ 

H  it  mart  filly  celebrated  by  a                          = 

|  delightful  dinner 

§§  served  at 

|  Hotel  Whitcomb     | 

1  at  Civic  Center 
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Hotel  Claremont 

Berkeley,  California 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 
amidst  wonderful  flower  gardens 
and  magnificent  trees.  Thirty-five 
minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  entrance  of  Hotel  by  the  Key 
Route  ferry  and  express  trains. 
For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 
9300. 


MIDDLE 

RIDGE 

A  vacation    camp    for 

girls   on    th< 

slope  of 

Mt.  Tampalais.     Outdoor 

life,  riding, 

tramping, 

arts  and  crafts,  tutoring. 

Reservatio 

is  for  two 

weeks  or  longer. 

Directors — Miss  Sarah 

M.  Fisher, 

Miss  Har- 

riett  Bowles. 

MILL  VALLEY,  CAL. 

Telephone_M 

V.   67R. 

Nathan  iwrtz  &  Qfo. 

Objets  d'Art  from 
Japan,  China  and  Korea 

570  SUTTER  ST.        NA^f^§Shz 

San  r  rancuco,  Cal.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  wilil  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mrs.  Mark  Requa  and  Miss  Alice  Requa  are 
visiting  Mrs.  John  Russell  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Jr.,  have 
taken  possession  of  their  summer  home  in  Palo 
Alto. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Richter  has  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe  to 
remain   until   after   July    4th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Upham  returned  last 
week  from  a  fortnight's  visit  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. They  will  pass  the  rest  of  the  summer  in 
Mill    Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Keesling  and  Miss  Jacque- 
line Keesling  have  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Harry  Howard  and  Mr.  Edward  Pond  are 
enjoying  a  camping  trip  at  the  Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson  have  returned  from 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  are  at  their  home  in  Eur- 
lingame.  They  will  go  to  Del  Monte  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Morgan  and  Mr.  Horace 
Morgan,  Jr.,  left  on  Friday  for  the  Yosemite, 
where  they  will  remain  until  July.  They  will  be 
joined  by  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan,  who  is  visiting 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  Frederick  Baruch  at  Wawona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman  have  taken  a 
house  at  Monterey,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Barr  McCutcheon  will 
come    to     California    in    July.       They    will    spend 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


Quartettes,  Trios,  Vocalists 

Available  for  Weddings 

LEAH   HOPKINS 

Artist's  Manager 

973  Market  St.  Sutter  724S 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


WM.   HERBST    &    CO. 

(Late  with  Shrevb  &  Company) 

CLOCKMAKERS 

CHIME,  ANTIQUE  AND  COMPLICATED  CLOCKS 
A  SPECIALTY 
We  call  and  deliver — SaD  Francisco,  Alameda  and  San 
Mateo  Counties. 

703  HEAD  BLDG.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

209  Post  St.  Phone  Salter  3278 


Riding  Boots 

From  Winkle  combine 
precision  of  detail  with 
that  casual  grace  and 
elegance  which  identify 
smart  sports'  attire. 


MADE  TO 

MEASURE 


Winkle  Riding  Boot  Co. 

370  GEARY 

Leathers  are  direct  importations  from 
England's  foremost  tanners 


several    weeks    at    Del    Monte,    returning    to    New 
York   in   August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felix  Smith  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  their  new  home  at  Filbert  and  Scott 
Streets. 

Mr.  Allan  Pollok  will  leave  shortly  for  Atlantic 
City  for  a  visit  of  several   weeks. 

Mrs.  Harold  Barnard  left  last  Saturday  for  her 
home  in  Sacramento. 

Miss  Ola  Willcutt  and  Miss  Mary  Gorgas  passed 
the  week-end  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hawkins 
at   Hollister. 

Mr.  William  Tevis  and  Mr.  Knox  Maddox  are 
enjoying  a  fortnight  at  Del   Monte. 

Miss  Margaret  Buckbee  is  spending  several  days 
as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Perkins  at 
Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  are  at  Del  Monte 
for  the  rest  of  the  month  of  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Upham  have  purchased  a 
home  at  Woodside,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster  are  spending  the 
summer  at  Pebble  Beach  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Perkins. 

Mr.  Felton  Elkins  returned  several  days  ago 
from  the  East  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Elkins  at  Mon- 
terey, where  they  will  pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Webb  have  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  from  Santa  Barbara  and  are  guests  at 
the  Fairmont. 

Miss  Marguerite  Brunswig  of  Los  Angeles  is 
enjoying  a  fortnight's  visit  in  San  Francisco  as 
the  guest  of  Miss  Virginia  Loop. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Rohner  will  leave  nexl 
week  for  a  trip  through  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Claudine  Cotton  has  taken  a  cottage  at 
Rio  Vista  for  the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear  are  enjoying  a 
fortnight  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Long  and  Miss  Sally  Long  will  spend 
the  month  of  July  at  their  ranch  in  Mendocino 
and  the  month  of  August  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elsey  Train  are  spending  several 
days  at  Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall  will  leave  in  July 
for  Europe  to  be  absent  three  months. 

Mr.  Cyril  McNear  will  return  from  Harvard  the 
first  week  of  July  and  will  join  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  McNear  on   the   Russian    River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  Riley  have  arrived  from 
France,  and  have  taken  a  house  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
They  will  be  here  throughout  the  summer,  returning 
in  the  fall  to  their  home  in  Nice. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Schwabacher  and  Miss 
Margery  Loewe  are  spending  a  week  at  the  Yo- 
semite. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Phelan  returned  from  Wash- 
ington today. 

Miss  Lani  Sewall  has  returned  to  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  in  Ross,  after  a  visit 
with    friends   here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham  will  arrive  from 
New  York  on  July  1st  to  spend  the  summe;  at 
Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kauffmann  left  Piedmont 
on  Tuesday  for  Lake  Tahoe  and  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Hammond  arrived  last 
week  from  New  York  and  are  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   A.    B.  Hammond. 

Mrs.  Albert  Frank  has  gone  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  a  visit  of  several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michels  left  on  Monday 
for  a  visit  of  six  weeks  at  Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones  were  at  Santa 
Cruz  over  the  week-end. 

Countess  de  Mailly,  accompanied  by  Miss  Al- 
berta Morbio  and  Mr.  Carlo  Morbio,  left  on  Sun- 
day   for    Catalina. 

Mrs.  Charles  Moore,  Miss  Josephine  Moore,  and 
Miss  Mary  Bernice  Moore  are  established  at  theit 
country  place  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne,  Miss 
Laura  La  Montagne,  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine  have 
moved   to    Palo   Alto   for  the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Casey  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Palo  Alto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Schmieden,  Miss  Betty 
Schmieden,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Schmiedell  will  spend  the  month  of  July  as 
the  guests  of  Mrs.  Edward  McCutchen  at  her 
home  at  Lake  Tahoe.  They  will  return  to  San 
Rafael    in   August. 

Miss  Marghita  Murtagh  is  enjoying  a  visit  of 
several  weeks  in  Saratoga  as  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
James   Steele. 

Mrs.  William  Sherwood  and  Mrs.  Butler  Breeden 
are  in  Santa  Barbara  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh 
Sypher. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Van  Bergen  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Eureka 
and    the   Feather  River   region. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  G.  Clifton,  Miss  Caroline 
Clifton,  and  Miss  Janet  Clifton  left  a  few  days 
ago  for  Glenwood,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Hippolyte  Dutard  has  gone  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  she  will  sojourn  for  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Stanford  Gwin  has  arrived  from  New  York 
and  Is  visiting  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Stanford  Gwin. 

Miss  Emily  Timlow  has  arrived  from  her  home 
in  Philadelphia  to  spend  the  summer  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Poett.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poett,  Miss 
Evelyn  and  Mr.  Harry  Poett.  Jr.,  and  Miss  Tim- 
low  left  Friday  for  Lake  Tahoe,  where  they  will 
pass   the  month    of  July. 

Mme.  Charles  de  Cazotte  has  closed  her  San 
Mateo  home  and  has  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe  for  the 
remainder  of  the   season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt  have  returned  from 
their  ranch  and  have  reopened  their  home  on 
California    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardraan  will  spend  the 
month  of  July  with  Mrs.  George  Boardman  in 
Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Holmes  arrived  last  week 
from  St.  Louis  and  have  reopened  their  home  in 
Sausalito. 

Miss  Mary  Ashe  Miller  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Kansas  City  and  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norman  McLaren  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Ballantine  arrived  from  the  Orient 
this  week-     She  will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  William 


Enter  "Fifty  Switierlands  in  One 
Without  a  Passport 

Just  across  the  line  in  Canada  lies  the  Alpine  Fairyland 
—  to  go  there  is  as  easy  as  from  San  Francisco  to  Los 
Angles  or  Portland.    And 

Canada  Invites  You 

Spend  your  playtime  at  Victoria,  Vancouver,  Sicamous, 
Glacier,  Emerald  Lake,  Lake  Louise  and  Banff.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  operates  one  of  its  famous 
hotels  at  each  of  these  places,  where  you  will  find  smart 
social  life,  metropolitan  cuisine  and  service  plus  a 
genuine  spirit  of  western  Canadian  hospitality. 
Outdoor  sports  in  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

include  Alpine  climbing  with  Swiss  guides,  swimming 
in  warm  sulphur  pools,  trout  fishing,  pony  riding, 
motoring,  camping,  camera  hunting,  walking,  tennis, 
and  golf  on  a  course  a  mile  high. 
So  easy  to  reach — no  "red  tape"  or  bother  at  alL 

F.L.NASON,  Gen.  Ag'l.  Pass.  Dept. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

657  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telephone  Sutler  1 585 
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Canadian  ntwapaptn  and  information  rtaarding  Canada  on fil*  mt  this  ofiUo . 
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Ashburner    during    her    four    months    sojourn    in 
California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  are  spending  a 
month  at  Feather   River  Inn. 

Princess  Hatzfeldt  left  last  week  for  New  York, 
where  she  will  be  joined  this  week  by  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery.  They  will  sail  on  the  Adriatic  for 
London. 

Mrs.  Edward  Lowe,  Jr.,  is  passing  a  fortnight 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Rosamonde  Lee  is  visiting  friends  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Graham  and  Miss  Ger- 
aldine  Graham  will  return  to  California  next  week. 
They  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Desider  Vecsei, 
who  will  pass  the  summer  at  Montecito. 

Mrs.  James  Haggin  and  Mrs.  Laura  Amsden  will 
spend  the  summer  in  California  as  the  guests  of 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  at  the  Palace  Hotel  and  of 
Dr.  Harry  Tevis  at  his  home  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  will  not  return 
from  New  York  until  the  early  part  of  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Marye  arrived  several  days 
ago  from  Washington.  They  will  not  reopen  their 
home  in  Burlingame  this  summer,  as  Mrs.  Marye 
will  leave  in  a  fortnight  to  join  Miss  Helen  Marye 
and   Miss  Flora  Doyle  at  the  national  capital. 

Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  returned  on  Wednesday  from 
Los  Angeles,  where  she  had  been  spending  several 
weeks. 

Among  the  guests  registered  at  the  Hotel  Oak- 
land are  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott,  Spokane;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Hoagland,  New  York  City;  the  Misses 
Selma  and   Pearl  Gogel,   St.   Louis. 

Among  those  registering  at  the  Palace  Hotel  re- 
cently are  Mr.  John  T.  Barnett,  Denver;  Mr.  Jesse 
Squire,  Mr.  Ed  Squire,  Santa  Barbara;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Porter  Fraker,  New  York  City;  Mr.  E.  H. 
Moore,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Dr.  Ellis  Jones,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  R.  L.  Rutter,  Spokane;  Mr.  R.  R. 
Mattiesen,  Tacoma ;  Mr.  J.  T.  McVay,  Seattle ; 
Mr.  C.  M.  Mahler  Kline,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Nor- 
man E.  Mack,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Mr.  Edward 
Morn,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
Sprigg,  San  Diego;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Field, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  Heywood  Brown,  New 
York;  Mr.  John  H.  Brown,  Cincinnati;  Mr.  Walter 
Wick,    New    York    City. 

Among  the  late  arrivals  at  the  Peninsula  Hotel 
(San  Mateo)  are  Mrs.  A.  Adler,  Mrs.  Felix  Kahn, 
Mrs.  S.  Bissinger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Steiner 
and  family,  Mr.  W.  Davis,  Mrs.  J.  Adetsdorf,  Mr. 
M.  Alden,  Miss  Keogh,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Wiel,  Mrs. 
Alfred  L.  Wiel  and  children.  Miss  May  Slessinger, 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Webber  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Pierson, 
Dr.  Reine  K.  Hartzell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
Nutting,  Mrs.  L.  Lobree,  Mr.  R.  L.  Black,  Mr.  N. 
Scharlin,  San  Francisco;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Adler, 
Berkeley;  Mr.  George  P.  Schmidt,  Oakland;  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   J.   P.    Brogan,   Los  Angeles. 

St.  Francis  recent. arrivals  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  O.  Devlin,  Jersey  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
Gomprecht,  Baltimore;  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Worten, 
Honolulu;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Hatrick,  Manila; 
Mr.  A.  N.  Daroza,  Hongkong;  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose, 
New  York;  Mr.  Walter  C.  Hecker,  St.  Louis;  Mr 

F.  B.  Kendall,  Seattle;  Dr.  J.  W.  Reynolds,  Cres- 
ton,  Iowa;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  Reed,  Ottumwa; 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Keith,  Kansas  City;  Mr.  F.  W. 
Stark,  Seattle;  Mr.  D.  T.  O'Connell,  New  York; 
Rabbi    Stephen    Wise  and   family,    Boston;    Mr.    G 

G.  Rupley,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hein- 
rick,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  Edward  C.  Hill,  New  York; 


Mr.   A.    Rowe,    Los  Angeles;    Mrs.    David   Belasco, 
New   York. 

Among  the  Hotel  Whitcomb's  recent  arrivals  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Van  Barateyn,  Java;  Mr.  J. 
A.  Steel,  Lima,  Ohio;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Brady, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Quell-Matz, 
St.  Louis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Ervin,  Hanford; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  O.  Nelson,  San  Mateo;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Crawford,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roy  D.  Johnson,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Marshall,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  G.  W.  Stans- 
berry,  New  York;  Mr.  C.  D.  Lowe,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  J.  J.  Miller,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Mr.  H.  B. 
Smith,  Lansing,  Michigan;  Mrs .  J.  A.  Blair, 
Omaha. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Fairmont  are 
Captain  G.  Gough,  Mr.  W.  E.  Henderson,  London, 
England;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Riley,  Philadelphia; 
Mr.  W.  G.  Worcester,  Shanghai,  China;  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Devlin,  Miss  Lilian  Devlin,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs. 
Clarence  D.  Doland,  Miss  Doland,  Rosemont,  Penn- 
sylvania; Mr.  Harry  Cohen,  Alaska;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
O.  J.  Merkle,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Engehart, 
Davenport;  Mr.  A.  J.  Montgomery,  Boston;  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Heustis,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  J.  Walter 
Drake  and  family,  Detroit;  Mr.  Charles  Mackay, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Hoffman, 
Pasadena. 

■*•* 

A  motor  car-boat,  on  exhibition  at  Atlantic 
City,  is  a  fully  equipped  motor-car  capable  of 
making  sixty  miles  an  hour  on  land  and  when 
desired  can  be  used  as  a  boat,  a  clutch  throw- 
ing the  power  off  the  wheels  and  starting  a 
propeller,  and  it  is  capable  of  a  speed  of 
twenty  knots  an  hour  in  the  water.  It  is 
called  the  Sirena. 


A  Russian  boy,  who  failed  to  pass  the  medi- 
cal tests  for  entering  this  country  on  his 
arrival  here  six  years  ago,  has  been  held  ever 
since  at  Ellis  Island,  New  York,  facilities  for 
his  return  to   Russia  having  been  lacking. 


INGLESIDE 
TERRACES 

Where  Comfort  Rules 

Residents  of  this  beautiful  residence 
park  have  homes  built  to  their  own 
ideals  and  plenty  of  room  for  artistic 
grounds. 

Discriminating  citizens  are  drawn 
to  this  attractive  tract,  resulting  in  an 
appreciative  and  congenial  group  of 
neighbors. 

R.  D.  McELROY 

General  Agent 
607  Phelan  Building 
Tract  Office  Telephone,  Randolp 
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William  R.  Staats 
Company 

Established    3887 

BONDS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

477  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


LOS  ANGELES 


"- 


KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"The  stock  you  sold  me  is  full  of  water." 
"Well,"  said  the  agent,  "have  a  blotter."— 
Judge. 

"Did  the  captain  do  anything  to  clean  up 
the  precinct?"  "Some  say  he  got  sixty  thou- 
sand in  a  month."— Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

Mrs.  Knicker — Have  you  had  a  busy  week  ? 
Mrs.  Bocker— Rather ;  I've  had  two  husbands, 
three  landlords,  and  four  cooks. — New  York 
Globe. 

Jonah  was  much  perturbed.  "You  can't 
even  try  to  live  in  a  whale  without  being 
evicted  in  three  days,"  he  mourned. — Toledo 
Blade. 

The  Cow — What  do  you  think  of  this  day- 
light saving?  The  Rooster — Easy  enough.  1 
just  turned  my  crow  forward  an  hour. — De- 
troit Free  Press. 

Bridget  OFlynn — Toimes  have  changed,  in- 
dade.  Nor  ah  O'Toole — 'Tis  true  fur  yez  !  Oi 
used  to  cook  fur  women  that  Oi  wouldn't  play 
bridge  wid  nowadays. — Life. 

Doctor — Your  wife's  mind  is  completely 
gone.  Hubby — Well,  I'm  not  surprised.  She's 
been  giving  me  a  piece  of  it  every  day  for 
about  two  years. — Eastern  News. 

"What  became  of  that  girl  Masherton  was 
flirting  with  last  summer?"  "You  mean  the 
girl  that  Masherton  thought  he  was  flirting 
with?      She  married   him." — London   Opinion. 

"This  gentleman  is  a  naturalist,  you  say?" 
"Yes,  madam.  His  favorite  animal  is  the  hip- 
popotamus." "How  extraordinary !  And  he 
has  such  a  pretty  wife!" — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

Mistress — I  see  the  new  curate  has  called. 
What  is  he  like,  Smithers?  Butler  (who  had 
?iottced  that  the  curate  was  dressed  for  golf ) 
— He  had  the  appearance,  my  lady,  of  being 
out  of  'oly  orders  for  the  day. — Punch. 

Mrs.  Flatte — What  was  it  I  told  you  a  little 
while  ago,  John?  Mr.  Flatte — I  den't  know, 
dear;  I  wasn't  listening.  Mrs.  Flatte — Now 
isn't  that  provoking?  And  I  just  can't  think 
what  it  was  to  repeat  it! — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

"Redwood  Bailey,"  the  famous  American  In- 
dian, was  arrested  some  time  ago  for  a  "se- 
ditious" speech  made  to  a  street  crowd.  The 
"cop"  taking  him  in  charge  said :  "If  you 
don't  like  this  country,  why  don't  you  go  back 


Crocker 

Safe  Deposit 

Vaults 

Crocker  Building 

San  Francisco 

Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

1 

• 

where    you    came    from  ? 
sine. 


-Pearson's    Maga- 


WilHe — Paw,  what  is  the  difference  between 
an  engaged  girl  and  a  married  woman?  Maw 
— A  married  woman  personally  attends  to  the 
work  of  putting  on  her  rubbers,  my  son.  Paw 
— Willie,  you  keep  your  mouth  shut. — Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

"This  thrift  expert  gives  some  good  ad- 
vice." "How's  that?"  "He  says  every  time 
we  earn  a  dollar  we  should  save  half  of  it." 
"Umph  !  What  are  you  going  to  do  if  you've 
already  spent  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  by  the 
time  you've  earned  one  dollar?" — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


WE  LIVE  TO  SERVE 

Our    automobile     insurance    protection 

service  has  brought  us  6000  friends  in 

California. 

The    maximum    of    protection    at     the 

minimum  of  cost. 

Union  Indemnity  Exchange  of  California 

American    National    Bans    Bldc. 

San    Francisco. 

Sutter  264S.     Sutter  2646. 

320    Syndicate    Bldc,    Oakland. 

Lakeside  6157. 


MOTOR   OILS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  beg  to  announce  that  the  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  developing  and  will  soon  put  upon  the -market 
a  full  line  of  new  high  grade  motor  lubricating  oils  made  from  selected  California  Crude  Petroleum.  This 
Company  has  completed  extensive  laboratories  furnished  with  the  most  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
Petroleum  Research.  In  addition  to  the  usual  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  a  special  Motor-Oil  Testing 
Laboratory  has  been  provided  (first  on  the  Pacific  Coast)  for  testing  Associated  motor  oils  under  actual  service 
conditions  in  internal  combustion  engines  before  their  final  approval  for  sale.  This  Motor-Oil  Testing  Labora- 
tory is,  therefore,  both  a  check  on  manufacturing  methods  and  the  best  guarantee  of  uniformly  good  quality  and 
greatest  serviceability  to  the  user 

y  usen  ASK  FOR  ASSOCIATED  SCRIP  BOOKS 


